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DAY IS BREAKING. 

Deaifned to ba sung at an approaching Odd-Follow 1 ! 
Festival. 


BY REV. BRO. NELSON BROWN. 


Day is breaking ! — day is breaking ! 

Soon will pass the gloomy night ; 

Rosy Morn is now awaking — 

Ho! she come# fin robes of light. 

Day is coming, — light is streaming 
Gently from the smiling sky ; 

O’er the world the light is beaming — 

Ho ! old Night is passing by. 

4 

Day is breaking ! — up, each sleeper ! 

Ho ! to work ! — there’s work to doJ 
Up, each sower ! — up, each reaper ! 

Up, each brother, good and true. 

Morn is coming ! — who rejoices ? 

Every heart that throbs with love ; 

Hark ! the gladsome angel voices ! 

Joy below, and joy above. 

Love shall conquer ; — clouds of warning 
Flee before each golden ray ; 

Up, each sleeper ! — for the morning 
Brightens fast — behold ! *tia Day ! 

Love shall conquer ; then no longer 
Hate’s foul flag shall be unfurled ; 

Every day our ranks are stronger. 

Gaining victories o’er the world. 

Hark! the shouting! — hark! the shouting ; 

Hasten on, with sword and shield ; 
Truth old Error now is routing — 

Soon we win the battle field. 

We are brothers — we are brothers. 
Working men, all good and true ; 

We can work as well as others ; 

Ho ! there’s work enough to do. 

Tears are flowing— tears are flowing — 
Love shall wipe them all away ; 

Broken hearts its power are knowing. 
Sorrow's night is changed to day. 

Light is beamings light is beaming 
Now in glory from the sky ; 

O’er the world its rays are streaming— 
Love shall conquer by and bye. 

Em VaLS, Dee. 88, 1*48. 




A LION IN LOVE. 

BY FREDERIC SOUUB. 

TXAHSLATZS flOM TEW WWW'S CH, FOB thboazxttb and strut. 

CHAPTER I. 

The term lion, employed to designate a cer- 
tain class of young Frenchmen, is of such gen- 
eral use, that I deem it unnecessary to enter 
upon a more particular definition of it in order 
to make it intelligible to my readers, as signify- 
ing something else beside the sanguinary tyrant 
of the forest, or the submissive slave of Mr. Van 
Amburgh. 

This much being premised, I may venture to 
commence my story. 

One day, not long ago, and about the hour of 
noon, a lion, of most admirable proportions about 
his chest, alighted from his carriage at the Cafe 
de Paris, his entrance into which created a live- 
ly surprise for two good reasons. In the first 
place, he was in full dress ; and in the second, he 
called for his breakfast with the air of a man 
that has something to do, and who is in a hurry 
to be about it. 

A friend of his turned upon him a look whose 
scrutiny was for once unassisted by the eye-glass, 
and said : 

‘Where the deuce are you going to, Stemy?’ 

‘To a wedding.' 

‘ Whose V 

Thereupon all heads w*ere turned inquiringly, 
glances were exchanged, eyes were upturned 
wonderingly to the ceiling, and on all sides the 
question was naturally asked : 

‘ Who is going to be married V 

Stemy saw this by -play, and hastened to put 
an end to it by saying : 

‘ Oh, no one, gentlemen, no one of any conse- 
quence to you. This is a private affair.’ 

‘And when will you get through with it !* 

‘ Indeed, I can’t say ; but I shall manage to ef- 
fect my escape immediately after the ceremony 
at church, (when I shall be no longer wanted.' 

‘ Wanted ! how do you mean V 

* I mean that I am witness for the bride- 
groom.’ 

‘Indeed 1’ was echoed on all sides. 


‘Yes,' resumed Stemy, who saw astonishment 
depicted on the countenances around him ; ‘ the 
bridegroom is my father’s godson. He wrote 
me, to that effect, a letter which left no excuse 
for refusing him a favor which he considers an 
honor. That is the whole secret ; and now,* said 
Stamy rising, ‘ proceed with your breakfast in 
quiet, and farewell until this evening.' 

As he was going out, one of his friends asked < 

‘Where does this marriage take place?’ 

‘Really, I don’t know. We are to meet at the 
bride’s in St. Martin street, at noon ; it is now 
quarter past the time — adieu.* 

He disappeared, and although the ciraum- 
stance was, in itself, sufficiently insignificant, it 
became the topic of conversation. 

‘The old Marquis Stemy,’ said a retired pot- 
ter’s son, who professed a great respect for he- 
reditary traditions, ‘ has kept up some of the pa- 
tronizing customs of the old nobility, and, there- 
fore, the part that Stemy is going to take in this 
affair is graceful enough, and in good taste, but, 
spite of his illustrious name, he don’t understand 
the thing ; and so, instead of being attentive and 
kind to those worthy people, he will go among 
them with an air of weariness, or of vanity; 
whereas, in facf — 7 

‘Whereas,’ interrupted an ex-beau of forty, 
whose claims to lionhood were disputed, who 
was a corpulent exquisite of undeniable ugliness, 
a sort of wealthy corn extractor, who called 
every woman he spoke to my dear, ‘ whereas, in 
fact, the whole affair might be pleasant enough ; 
for there are some very pretty women to be found 
in that class * 

‘ Pretty, if you will,* said a real lion, whose 
existence was a problem, but whose individuali- 
ty had a dash of the artist about it, which con- 
sisted in fostering whatever related to art or 
fancy; ‘pretty I grant you, but it is still the low- 
er class.’ 

‘ Ob, gentlemen,’ said the potter’s son, ‘ the old 
nobility took some notice of the lower classes.’ 

‘No doubt,* replied the artist lion, ‘of the 
lower classes of former times, I believe you.* 

So saying the lion lighted his cigar, and with a 
chair supporting each leg, he gazed at the people 
passing by on the Boulevard. All the other 
lions gave themselves up to pastimes equally in- 
teresting, and not another word was said of L6« 
once Stemy. 
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In the meantime Sterney had reached Saint 
Martin street. On that day our lion had no par- 
ticular appointment; there was to be no race, no 
drive to the woods, and he was not compelled 
to depart from the enjoyment of any pleasure for 
the two hours which he was about to devote to 
Prosper Gobrillou, his father’s god-son. He might 
as well be bored there as any where ; and so, 
neither attaching any importauce to the step he 
was taking, he stopped at the house of Mr. La- 
loine. dealer in feathers, without having made 
up his mind to be in any particular mood ; he 
was simply performing a task imposed upon him. 
He arrived just in the nick of time ; he alone 
was waited^ for, as he clearly perceived, without 
any one making him sensible of it, and he did 
not deem it necessary to offer any apology for 
his delay. He was introduced to the bride, who 
did not dare to look at him, then to her parents, 
and he perceived that the young people present 
kept el do wing each other very significantly 
whenever he made a bow or spoke. Looking 
around in vain in search of some one under 
shelter of whose conversation he might escape 
from this annoying scrutiny, Starny withdrew to 
a comer, while the family were taking the ne- 
cessary measures preparatory to the departure, 
when a tall young woman suddenly entered, ex- 
claiming : 

• I told yon that I would have time to change 
my dress before the arrival of your Marquis.’ 

‘Lise!’ exclaimed Mr. Laloine, rebukingly, 
while all present stood transfixed with astonish- 
ment at this outburst. 

Mr. Laloine’s looks, glancing toward L6onse, 
made bis daughter sensible of the impropriety 
of her conduct and she crimsoned with a blush, 
the like of which our handsome lion had nevej 
beheld. 

‘ Forgive me, papa, I was not aware,’ said she 
drooping her head ; and Mr. Laloine going up to 
Starny, said with a paternal air : 

‘ She is a mere girl, not quite sixteen, and she 
does not know how to behave herself. 7 

Starny looked at the mere girl, whose beauty 
teemed angelic. 

* Is that your daughter V asked he. 

‘Yes, Monsieur le Marquis, a spoiled child, 
whom we came very near losing in consequence 
of a terrible disease of the heart, and wnom it 
is necessary that we should humor : that is tht 
reason why I did not scold her.’ 

‘ Ah ! then have the goodness to introduce me 
to her, and accept my apologies for my want of 
punctuality. 7 

‘ Don’t mention it, sir, 7 returned Mr. Laloine, 
‘and pay no attention to that whimsical child. 7 

But tnat was not Sterny’s way of thinking. 
Never had he seen any thing half so charming 
as this beautiful girl. While her mother was 

g ently reproving her, and seemed to be advising 
er to be more oircumspect, she had cast upon 
the lion a furtive glance, at once searching and 
not very favorable, and she wound up her moth- 
er’s lecture by a slight gesture of impatience, 
plainly meaning, ‘ 1 was sure he would be a mar- 
feast/ 

The party set out for the mayor’s, and Leonce 
was placed in the bride’s coach* in company 
with Madame Laloine, and one of the witnesses 
on the part of the family. Luckily the distance 
-was short; those four persons felt remarkably 
awkward, and by way of conversation, Leonce’s 
colleague found nothing better to ask, than — 

‘ What is your opinion, sir, of the sugar ques- 
tion 1* 

Now, Stemy had no opinion on the subject at 
all; nevertheless he answered inifferently : 

“ Sir, I go with the colonies. 7 
‘Ah, I understand, 7 replied the other bitterly, 
‘ the progress of national iudustry alarms you. 
It is dear that government intends to ruin every- 
thing in France. 7 And the speaker broached 
the sugar question, which lasted without inter- 
ruption, until their arrival at the mayor’s. 

By this time L6once had forgotten the beauti- 
ful Lise, and he began to find his task rather irk- 
some. They reached the mayor’s house, and 
iust as Leonce stepped out ot the carriage, he 
beheld the beaming countenance of Lise, who 
was alighting from her own. At that moment a 
slight confusion occurred, which was the prime 
cause, perhaps, of the whole of this story. Lise 
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was leaning upon the arm of a tall young man, 
who rejoiced in the honor of being groomsman, 
and who was standing close by Sterney. Hear- 
ing her name called by another young girl im- 
mediately behind her, Lise turned around to 
replace a flower which had become disarranged 
in her head dress, while the groomsman stood 
motionless, with his arm curved like a loop to 
receive the beautiful arm of the youthful Lise. 
But, just as she had got through with the service 
she had been called upon to perform, a voice 
called the young man to the head of the proces- 
sion ] he withdrew, and Lise took the first arm 
within her reach, and which happend to be that 
of the handsome lion ; she then turned quickly 
to him, saying : 

‘ Come, let us make haste !’ 

At sight of Stemy, she uttered a faint crv, and 
wished to retreat : but Leonce pressed her 
arm, detained her band, and said with a smile : 

4 Since fortune has favored me, let me profit 
by her favor. 7 

‘ Excuse me, sir, 7 answered Lise, ‘ but I am 
bridesmaid; I couldn’t think of it; Mr. Tirlot 
might get angry. 7 

‘ Ana who is Mr. Tirlot? 7 

‘ Who ! — why he is groomsman ; it is hi9 
right ! 7 

‘ A right which I would gainsay in the listed 
field, 7 said the young lion, who imagined he 
was making use of the most unmeaning phrase 
imaginable ! 

Lise' looked at him with all her might, and 
answered, with some tremor in her voice : 

‘ If that is the case, sir, let us proceed, and 
I will say that it was I who would nave it so. 7 

These words, and the trembling tone in which 
they were uttered, convinced Leonce that Li9e 
thought he was in earnest about the challenge 
to the lists, and that she was quite sure that the 
Marquis would slay the groomsman if he dared 
to find any fault with his arrangements. All the 
company had by this time entered the munici- 
pal nail ; Leonce and Lise were the last to enter, 
and the young girl was eager to explain : 

‘ It was Mr. Tirlot’s fault ; he left me alone 
on the sidewalk, and if it had not been for Mon- 
sieur le Marquis, whose arm I was thankful to 
accept, I should have had no one to gallant me. 7 

The phrase gallant rather dispelled Leonce’s 
enchantment ; but as the mayor was not yet 
come, and for want of anything better to do, he 
took a seat by the side of Lise. At first he was 
at a loss for something to say to her, and he ob- 
viously annoyed her very much by his presence. 

Leonce attempted to act it grandpatemally, 
and said with a benign smile : 

‘ This is a day that is very apt to make a 
young woman’s heart throb.’ 

Lise made no answer. 

‘ It is a momentous day. 7 

Still the same silenoe. 

‘And which no doubt will shortly dawn for you .’ 

‘Oh! 7 exclaimed Lise, ‘it is too provoking in 
the mayor to keep us waiting so !’ 

‘You speak very slightingly of so grave a 
magistrate. 7 

‘ Why so?’ asked Lise ; ‘ is the mayor a ma- 
gistrate V 

‘ Of course he’s a magistrate ; for, in point of 
fact, it is he who really marries your sister ; the 
ceremony at church is” nothing more than a mere 
form.’ 

Lise cast a terrified look upon Leonce, receded 
slightly from him, and said with downcast eyes : 

* I am well aware, sir, that there are many 
persons who are of vour way of thinking ; but i 
am sure that I would never be the wife of any 
man who would not exchange vows with me 
before God.’ 

‘ Oh ! oh !’ thought Leonce, ‘ she‘s pious! — 
but then she is so beautiful ! Let me try again.’ 

‘ And those vows would not be difficult for you 
to keep ; for whoever shall be happy enough to 
obtain your hand will, I am sure, comply with 
your every wish.’ 

‘ I hope so, 7 said Lise, archly. 

‘ Ah !’ cried Leonce, ‘ I am afraid you are 
something of a tyrant. 7 

‘ Certainly I am,’ replied she, relapsing into 
all her youthful heedlessness. 

‘ But don't you know that‘s very wrong ? 7 said 
Leonee. 


‘ What difference does it make to you V said 
she, laughing, ‘ you will not have to suffer for it.’ • 

‘ That is no reason why I should not sympa- 
thize with him over whom you will one clay 
tyrannize, 7 said Leonce, also laughing. 

‘ But I am satisfied he will never complain. 7 

‘ How do you know ?’ 

‘ I am sure of it. 7 

‘He must love yon very dearly, then. 7 

‘ Who must ? 7 asked Lise, in surprise. 

‘Why this husband that is to be— this future 
slave, who is to bear his fetters so joyfully. 7 

‘ How should I know him V 

* But you just now said you were so sure. 7 

‘ Oh !’ said Lise. ‘ I am sure that I would love 
him ; I am sure that he will be an affectionate 
husband, and as I will be a devoted wife, he 
can‘t be otherwise than happy. 7 

This was spoken in a tone of such sincerity 
and truth, that Leonce had implicit confidence 
in the young girl's presentiments, and he said 
with an air of conviction : 

‘ I have no doubt of it, he must be happy. 7 

‘Ah, at last! 7 cried Lise, rising, ‘here comes 
your magistrate, as you call him. 7 

The mayor made his appearance, and began 
with the ceremony. 

CHAPTER II 

The mayor read to the plighted pair those ar- 
ticles of the Code which bad reference to their 
living in harmony together; they took oath to 
observe them ; declared that they mutually ac- 
cepted each other, and then they all stepped into 
a private office wnere the signatures were to be 
taken down. 

One would think it is a very simple matter to 
sign a record, and still it turned out to be an af- 
fair in which Leonce drew upon himself the no- 
tice of Lise, and, as usual, in a manner not very 
favorable to himself. When the newly-married 
pair and their parents had signed their names, 
the turn of the witnesses came next ; Leonce 
did as he 6aw the others do, but his surprise 
was great when, on handing the pen to the one 
who was to succeed him, he saw Lise shake her 
head with a gentle air of disapprobation. 

Could it have been because be had signed as 
the Marquis de Sterney ? .Why, the omission of 
his title would have displeased Prosper Gobil- 
lou, who was quite proud of having a Marquis 
to witness his marriage. Perhaps he had signed 
before his time ? Perhaps he ha!d filled up more 
space than was necessary. 

Sterny, who, as a man of the world, thought 
he was sufficiently well skilled in the proprieties 
of life, was sorely puzzled to conceive in what 
respect he coulcf, by any possibility, have in- 
curred the disapprobation of a young shop-girl, 
and he was determined to solve the mystery, 
which seemed to him amusing enough. For 
this purpose, he kept close to the desk, looking 
now at Lise, now at those who signed after him, 
and who, as he thought, did precisely as he had 
done, without any fault being found with them 
by the young girl. But when it came to Lise’s 
turn to sign, she made him sensible of his over- 
sight ; for, upon the clerk’s handing her the pen 
she paused, and said in a tone in which might 
be detected a shade of irony : 

‘ One moment, if you please ; allow me to take 
off my glove. 7 

And suiting the action to the word, she signed 
with a slender hand of dazzling whiteness. 

Leonce saw it now ; he had signed with his 
gloves on. Whoever heard of signing a mar- 
riage certificate with a gloved nand? Who 
thinks of raising a gloved hand in attestation ? 

Leonce was pondering on this subject, when 
preparations were made for the departure. Mr. 
Tirlot, who was groomsman, and consequently, 
rand master of the ceremonies, had gone to or- 
er the carriages to drive up to the door, and 
Leonce thought that he might again offer his 
arm to Lise. She took it with an air of no very 
great pleasure, and without perceiving that she 
had forgotten to resume her glove : and there 
goes Leonce, walking by her side, bending his 
head, and riveting his eyes on the charming 
hand that gently rested on his arm. 

At first sight, Lise had appeared to him a 
beautiful gin; but, while he readily acknowl- 
edged to himself that she possessed a degree of 
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beauty, that was dazzling with the freshness of 
youth, he had no idea that she enjoyed in their 
minutest details, those graceful prerogatives 
which enable the women of the world to com- 
pensate for their Dallid, meagre, or withered 
charms. He looked upon her hand — so silky- 
soft was its texture, and so beautifully slender 
its shape, — in the light of a precious rarity, which 
had got strayed by some chance among those 
good people ; and by degrees his eyes rested 
upon a ring which circled her forefinger, and 
bore a small golden plate, on which was en- 
graved, in characters scarcely legible, a motto 
which Leonce eagerly strove to decipher. He 
was so earnest about it, that he was not aware 
of their having reached the coaches, into which 
the party were beginning to enter. It seemed 
that Lise was not engaged in quite so deep a 
study ; for the pretty tapering fingers that Leonce 
was so attentively gazing upon, became agitated 
with impatience, arid ended by executing upon his 
arm a trill which was most beautifully prolonged. 

At that moment, Leonce looked at Lise ; this 
motion of his head drew her attention, and she 
eyed him withsuchan expression of archness, that 
Sterney, resolved not to have the worst of it, said : 

‘ It appears, Mademoiselle, that you are an 
admirable musician.’ 

* What makes you think so V inquired she 
with a touch of disdain. 

‘ Because you have just been performing on 
my arm a most exquisite air.’ 

Lise blushed, but this time it was with a 
ainful embarrassment ; she abruptly withdrew 
er naked arm from that of Leonce, and, un- 
conscious of what she was either saying or 
doing, she said falteringly and in an under- 
tone : 

‘ Oh, pardon me, sir, I forgot to put on my 
glove — 5 

‘ As I forgot to take mine off,’ said Sterney ; ‘you 
see, we are all of us liable to make mistakes.’ 

Lise found nothing to say in reply to this; the 
steps of a carriage were lowered before her, she 
entered it quickly, so quickly indeed that Le- 
once obtained a glimpse of the tiniest foot, fine- 
ly arched, and which was gracefully attached to 
the smallest ankle. Sterney had a great mind 
to take a 6eat beside her, but he had the good 
sense to do no such thing. Lise had, uncon- 
sciously, got into Leonce’s carriage ; he withdrew 
after quickly saying to the footman : 

‘ Shut the door, and follow the other carriage,’ 
and he then jumped into a hackney coach in 
which he found Madame Laloine. 

‘ Well !’ exclaimed the mother, ‘ what have 
you done with Lise V 

1 1 have placed her in a carriage V 

‘With whom 1 ?’ inquired the prudent mother. 

‘ Alas, she is alone, Madame.' 

‘ How so, alone V 

‘Yes, Madame, she entered, I belive without 
being aware of it. into my coach.’ 

‘ Ah,’ cried Madame Laloine, ‘ I can’t con- 
ceive what ails her ; she seems quite perplexed 
since thi3 morning.’ 

‘ It is my barouche,’ resumed Leonce, modest- 
ly, ‘ there are only two seats in it, and I did not 
presume. .’ 

Madame Laloine thanked Leonce for his for- 
bearance by a silent and solemn bow, and added : 

‘ I am sure she will feel very lonesome.’ 

Leonce had a secret idea that she would not 
feel lonesome at all. 

In truth, Lise was at first astonished to find 
herself alone, but she took advantage of the cir- 
cumstance to recover from the confusion which 
the last words of Leonce had caused her, and 
answering her own thoughts and the remarks 
which she supposed were addressed to her, she 
shook her pretty head, saying : 

‘Well, after all, why should I care V 

So saying, she began to examine that splendid 
carriage which was lined throughout with satin, 
adorned with silken tassels, and whose motion 
was so noiseless and so undulating. She seated 
herself first on one side, then on the other, in 
order to enjoy the soft elasticity of the cushions, 
raised, partially, one of the window glasses in 
order to admire the thickness of the plate, and 
smiled delightfully on finding herself so pleasant- 
ly situated. 

Then, she had an idea that the magnificent 
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carriages in which the ladies of fashion enjoyed 
their drives to the Elysian Fields, must resemble 
the one in which she was seated ; and without 
thinking for a moment that she could become it 
as well as the noblest of her sex, she indulged 
in an imitation of the unstudied ease with which 
she had seen others recline in their coaches. 

Like them, this singular creature would bury 
her reclining limbs in the silken cushions, which 
seemed lovingly to caress her rosiest cheeks, and 
alabaster shoulders, giving way to the softly sink- 
ing motion of the vehicle, half closing her eyes 
in order to look down upon tho poor foot pass- 
engers who kept turning round to gaze upon her. 
Then, as if she perceived at a distance some ac- 
quaintance of hers, she would slightly bite her 
nether lip, and, sweetly smiling, imperceptibly 
nod her head, as if she were addressing some 
secret salutation to the handsome horseman who 
was riding past ; and in all this extemporaneous 
phantasmagoria, it so happened that the hand- 
some horseman was Leonce Sterny. 

In truth, who could it have been, other than 
the handsome lion, whom Lise saw in her mind’s 
eye, mounted on a fine English steed, and can- 
tering gracefully by her side? It surely could 
not have been Mr. Ti riot, whom she had seen 
tumble off a donkey, during a pleasure party to 
Montmorency. It wag Sterny, therefore, to 
whom she addressed her kindest glance, her 
sweetest smile, as he passed. 

But only imagine what must have been her 
astonishment, when she actually saw the face of 
Leonce, who, motionless and on foot, however, 
was offering her his hand to assist her in alight- 
ing from the coach. At first she started when 
she found herself surprised in this unconscious 
attitude, like a child that has taken a place to 
which it has no right ; and when Leonce asked, 
as he was helping her out : 

‘ Pray, who is it you were bowing to, and smi- 
ling upon so delightfully ? — ’ 

She would have been glad to escape iar off, 
and hide her confusion and her blushes. Sadly 
and slowly, therefore, she entered the church, 
and Leonce perceived that she paid no attention 
to the ceremony that was going forward. Lise 
did not slyly watch the countenance of the bride 
or the awkward demeanor of the bridegroom ; 
she was not curious to ascertain if the wedding 
ring had passed beyond the second joint, which 
implies submission ; but she prayed, and prayed 
fervently for herself. One would have thought 
that remorse had entered that young heart, and 
that she sincerely asked Heaven’s forgiveness 
for her fault. 

Heaven granted her prayer ; for she at last 
rose with ealmmss, seventy and self-reliance. 
When the party was about to go into the vestry, 
she turned toward Sterny, and without appear- 
ing to notice that he was watching her with 
marked attention, she went straight up to him, 
took his arm, and said in a tone which was very 
different from any she had hitherto employed : 

‘All this must no doubt be verv tiresome to 
you, sir.’ 

‘Tiresome! — why should you think soV 

‘Because it breaks in upon your habits and 
pleasures. But you will soon be rid of it ’ 

[to be continued.] 

Elegant Starvation. — An extravagant young 
gentleman, who had spent all his money, and 
had worn out every trace of credit, was living at 
a beautiful villa in the country, with a devoted 
partner in poverty. ‘Yesterday,’ he boa> ed to 
a confidential friend, ‘ we supped off a p.iir of 
ear-rings. That case of champagne in th 1 * coal- 
cellar is the production of some thirty v< 1 imes 
of the Encyclopedia Americana. We have 
dined during the past week off my dress coat ; 
and this very day, had it not been for my patent 
leather boots, we should have been obliged to 
breakfast without Bolognas.’ Of course these 
fearful privations increased, till at last they 
reached a climax. One day the hopeful econo- 
mist came in nearly famishen.and entreated his 
lovely housekeeper to order dinner. ‘ Dinner !’ 
she repeated ; ‘ there’s not a scrap in the house, 
or an article left to proeure one with.’ ‘ Surely, 
’tis a desperate act, but it must be done.’ ‘ What !’ 
inquired the lady, anxiously. ‘ What ? Why, fry 
the gold fish and roast the canary !’ 
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LONELINESS. 

A POETIC MEDITATION— BY LAMARTINE. 

Beneath the oak tree’s shade, the mountain’s crown. 
At eve's mild hours I sit, in sadness, down, 

And gaze upon the fields, a picture sweet, 

Unrolled in varied beauty at my feet. 

Thero flows the river, with its foaming wave, 

There creeps, there hides within a rocky cave, 

A brighter stream, with waves of milk-white hue 
Rolls by the golden stars, which light the heavens 
of blue. 

Upon the mountain's top and wooded sides, 
Twilight's last ray in tranquil beauty glides ; 

Night s gleaming chariot rises o'er the night, 

And gilds the horizon’s edge with mellow light; 
While from the Gothic spire, like spirits springing. 
The soft tones of the evening chimes aro ringing; 
The travelor listens — as the village bell 
With day's last murmurs blends, and sounds the 
parting knell. 

Beauty is spread around ; yet my dimmed eye 
Sees nought to charm the soul in earth or sky — 
For earth is but a shadow on the wave, 

And suns warm not the coldness of the grave. 

In vain, the spirit casta wild glances forth. 
Sweeping from east to west, Irom south to north; 
Upon her darkness breaks no beam of b'ght, 

Nor flashes in the sky, angelic pinions bright. 

Cottage and palace — mountain, vale and sea! 

The cnarm is gone that made you dear to me ; 

The breathing spirit of the rock, the wood, 

The stream, has flown — all is solitude ! 

With eye unkindled, gazing on the sun 
I see his burning steeds their courses run ; 

Tho clear blue sky — the blackening cloud I see. 
Wrapt in a gloomy shroud ; they’re both alike to me ! 

0 ! could I mount to where the sun-fires glow, 
Earth’s plains of green and deserts far below — 
Though caring nought for nil the day beams gild, 
The boundless riches with which earth is filled — 
Vet, far beyond the boundaries of his sphere, 
Celestial tones might strike the spirit's ear, 
Another sun shine bright upon her eye, 

All of me left behind — save that which cannot die ! 

Then would my longing spirit rise above, 

With hope reviving, and rekindled love, 

Ruvisheu with joy and burning with a fiamo, 

Which all have felt, yet none could ever name! 
Why can I not on morning's chariot's rise, 

Pierce the blue vault, ana seek my native skies l 
Why must my chained pulses here remain, 
Throbbing discordant in this world of pain ? 

When autumn's leaf falls withered from the trees, 
It gently floats upon the passing breeze ; 

Borne on the whispering zephyrs, slowly sails. 
And rests at last within the beauteous vales ; 

And I am like the leaf — a withered form, 

Bear me, ye tempests, on your wings of storm, 

To valleys of delight, to hills above, 

Plains of eternal green, and rivulets of love! 

WAIT NO LONGER. 

Oh for such an education — 

Knowledge prospering in the land. 

As shall make this busy nation 
Great in heart as strong in hand. 

Knowledge free and unencumbered, 

Wearing no dogmatic fetters; 

Quickeng minds that long have slumbered; 
Doubling life by living letters. 

Knowledge that shall lift opinion 
High above life' ssordid bustle : 

Thought claims limitless dominion — 

Men have souls as well as muscle. 

• 

Knowledge that shall rouse the city. 

Stir the village, shake the glen ; 

Teach the smither in the smithy, 

And the plowman, they are men. 

All who will may gather knowledge, 

Prompt for every earnest wooer ; 

Indifferent to school or college, 

She aids the persevering doer. 

Shall we wait — and wait for ever. 

Still procrastination rueing ; 

Self-exertion trusting never — 

Always dreaming — never doing ? 

Wait no longer — Hope, Faith, Labor, 

Make man what he ought to be : 

Never yet hath gun or sabre 
Conquered such a victory ! 
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“COME UNDER MY PLAIDIE.” 

▲ SONG- FOB THB SBASON— BY ELIZA COOK. 

OtD Christmas is weaving his holly again, 

And begemming his garments with ice spangled pride ; 

While the wind, with Us snow-spear, is pierciug the plain, 
And the shrew-mouse lies dead by the shelter’d hedge-side 

’Tie the time when the hand that has plenty should fling 
What it has to bestow on the Waut-stricken near ; 

And noholier carol of joy can we sing, 

Than “ Come uoder my plaidie,” in Poverty’s ear. 

Oh ! let us look out on the pinch’d and the poor, 

And ne’er question too closely their claims on our breast ; 

They have blood- veins to curdle, and pangs to endure, 

And Starvation is active in warping the best. 

" Come under my plaidie” is Charity’s song, 

And the theme of Cod’s melody breathes in the tone ; 

When we find how it cheers as we wander along, 

Can we hum it too often, or learn it to soon ? 

The great ones that meet but Prosperity’s faea— 

Oh, too often their bosoms grow callous the while ; 

As in boldest and highest of mountains we trace 
’Tis the hardest oi strata that formeth the pile. 

How soon doea the exquisite blossom bell fade. 

If the hot beams unceasingly fall on Its cup ; 

But the draught of sweet water it drinks in the shade, 

Feeds the beauty we prize when we see it look up. 

And so should Humanity’s shadows impart 
The rich moisture that flu for the sunshine of Power ; 

For the dew of Benevolence freshens the heart, 

As Night’s pure distillation enlivens the flower. 

Though we have but good-will and kind wishes to spare 
' ■ 'Ike Him who brought peace upon earth 


Let us give them, 1! 

We must ail have a b 

And dividing the garment increases its worth. 

If we read, as we ought, the wide Truth bearing scroll 
That fair Mercy eternally bangs in our sight, 

We shall see ibere are duties of love which the soul 
Is too apt to forget in its self-serving might. 

Affection may link to the kindred around, 

The fond spirit may turn toward many a friend ; 

But warm feel mgs, like water-rings, own not a bound, 

And the fullest and strong eat the furthest extend. 

Let us help where we may— let us give what we can— 

To stop Misery’s flaw where gaunt Famine crawls through: 
’Tis Compassion’s soft wings mike the angel of man j 
And there’s something that most of us surely can do. 

**Come under my plaidie” — let rich ones be heard 
In the chorus that cannot too loudly be troll’d ; 

And when yule feasts are smoking, and yuie logs are utirr’d, 
Think of boards that that are breadless and hearts that are 
cold 

* Come under my plaidie”— oh, fear not to pour 
The most.feeble of whispers to swell the blest tone, 

For though small be the seed we may cast from our store, 

It will bear the right grain wnen God garners his own. 


SIR RICHARD MACGINNIS 

AND T HE SHERIFF. 

A Bemineacenos of Soldiering In Tipperary. 

A merry going out often briugeth a mournful return, and 
a joyful morning a tad evening.— T homas A. K ntr is 

* Och, and sure yer honor won’t forget Tim. 
Tim, yer honor,’ exdairaed one of those con- 
tortion® of nature, ycleped a dwarf, to a fine well- 
made son of the sister isle, as he walked down 
Dame street, Dublin, 

* By this, and by that, you are the biggest little 
blackguard I ever saw in my life,* replied the 
gen Jmnau at the same time throwing him a ten 
penny. 

‘Long life to yer honor, and tbankyer honor,’ 
shrieked the dwarf, as he hobbled off to waylay 
muother passer-by. J 

‘ Well, Sir Richard, has the bay gelding won 
at the Curragh? Iam just after seeing Larry 
Burns, and by dads, from his long face, and up- 
turned nostril, I guessod you had no luck. Why 
he turned on his heel, and would not deign an 
answer,’ said a short gentleman with, a low 
crowned hat, knowingly stuck upon one side, 
and a bright green out away ooat mounted in 
brass. 

‘ Then you have guessed too true, for as soon 
as the blackguard was called upon, he shut up 
However, my book is pretty square. I made up 
my loss out of Captain Seymour— one of the 
castle aids-de-camp ; he would back the English 
mare against a true bred son of the Emerald Isle.’ 

Arrah ! Sir Richard, you did well. Ireland, 
my boy, for ever. Never mind, you are not cut 
out for a flat, eh? Twenty to ten you win the 
Cahir steeple chase with Brien Borhoime.’ 

‘ I wish l may. Good day.’ 

charitable donor and loser of the race was 
Bit Richard Macginnis, or, as he was familiarly 


styled — ears polite, are we to utter it Hell-fire 
Dick, was a true specimen of an Irish gentleman. 
Kind, brave, liberal to a fault, ready to resent an 
injury, but lastingly grateful for a benefit ; he 
had had many an * affair ’ and paced many a dis- 
tance in the Phenix, and had dropped and won 
many a fifty pound note at Daly’s ; but the days 
of which we chronicle were very different to 
those of pikes, felons, trials and soldiers in the 
old capital of Ireland. She was then in the ze- 
nith of her glory, the envied of the envied, or, 
in the words of Lever, ‘ There was wealth more 
than proportioned to the cheapness of the coun- 
try, and while ability and talent were the most 
striking features of every circle, the taste for 
gorgeous display exhibited within doors and 
without, threw a glare of splendor over the scene, 
that served to illustrate, but not eclipse, the 
prouder glories of the mind.’ 

At an early age Sir Richard Macginnis had 
come into an Irish property of about four thou- 
sand a year, a little encumbered with debts, in 
Tipperary. Ah ! many a time had the old walls 
of Castle Knock vibrated with the merry song 
and chorus o’er the generous port, many a time 
had its oaken floor received the ponderous shock 
of a four bottled man. Many and many a guest 
had enjoyed true Hibernian hospitality in the old 
castle; and many a fox had been tally-ho’ed 
away from its covers, and many a snipe or ’cock 
had fallen to the unerring aim of its owner, or 
his sporting friends ; but alas ! these palmy days 
were not to last forever. Sir Richard, bitten 
with the mania of traveling, determined to view 
the beauties of England, where at Cheltenham, 
he met, wooed and won. the fair, accomplished, 
though dowerless daughter of Admiral Howard. 
For a time affairs went on smoothly ; Dublin was 
yearly sought; and expense followed expense, 
but in a few years the baronet found his proper- 
erty mortgaged to lawyers and money-lenders, 
his rents badly paid, the Union passed, and bless- 
ed with a son as errant a pickle as ever lived, 
whose education was entrusted to the combined 
care of the Protestant clergyman and Father 
Gleeson (for though Sir Richard was a staunch 
Catholic himself, he considered all sects whether 
Roman, Greek, or Infidel, as brethren ) But the 
young scion and his two pedagogical divines were 
much like a person attempting to sit upon two 
chairs at one and the same time, and the old 
issue was the consequence ; but tne youth's fall 
was either upon his legs or seat — for he almost 
daily contrived to escape the exhortations of the 
Rev. Mr. O’Neil, or the Latin expositions of Fath- 
er Mark, to rush to the whoo — p of Pat Sullivan 
the Irish huntsman, or the to-ho of Jack Moffat, 
the English keeper ; in time his view holloa was 
clearly heard at the cover side as he saw sly rey- 
nard steal away, and his merry laugh re-echoed 
through the sylvan glades as he shot the errant 
woodcock, until he 1 ecame as good a shot as his 
father, and few could beat him with tne Tip. 
Hunt on black Mungo. 

**«•«•• 

The — > Dragoon Guards were quartered at 
Cahir (or as some garrison punsters, unjustly 
though it be, call it dull care) and a subaltern’s 
detachment was thrown out to Fethard under 
the command of Lieut. Mytton. 

Jack Mytton was the only son of a wealthy 
Yorkshire squire, who not being able to manage 
his son at home, procured him a commission m 
the — Dragoon Guards, as he then hoped he 
would be under some restraint. Poor Jack ! he 
had talents for every thing but soldiering; he 
could make as good a book on the Derby, play as 
good a game of chess, calculate the odds, or win 
a rubbenof billiards as the best man alive ; but to 
manoeuvre a troop, or tell off a squadron, was far 
beyond his comprehension ; and in proof thereof, 
he had ridden and won two steeple chases before j 
he had been dismissed his riding drill, and had j 
made a pot on the St. Leger, before he could I 
change front to the right. 

One day a party of Mytton’s brother officers 
drove over from head quarters to see him at Fe- 
thard. 

‘ Ah ! ah ! Jack, old boy,’ cried Captain Os- 
prey on their arrival, ‘ how are you * Had any 
shooting V 

‘How is the det*chm«Dt ?’ inquired Coroft 
Whiskerless. 


‘Hew is the hay V asked a third. 

‘ What is the prioe of meat a pound ? 

‘ Hunting any more of her Majesty’s troopers,’ 
asked Captain Osprey. 

‘ Ah, my boy,’ replied Mytton, 1 recollect the 
Italian proverb, Li matti banno bolletta di dir 
cio che voglion . So hold your peace of troopers.’ 

‘ l see you have Boatswain still,’ said Whis- 
kerless, as a shaggy Irish spaniel came jumping 
and fondling to the party. 

‘ The best dog that ever lived,’ replied Myt- 
ton. ‘ I was shooting at Colonel Mallahome’s 
last week, and having bagged twenty couple of 
snipe — ’ 

‘ Oh, oh !’ chorused the party. 

‘ Well, believe me or not, my story is true. 
Well, I had drawn my left barrel’s charge, and 
was returning home through a little cover, when 
old Boatswain sprung a woodcock, but not liking 
to discharge my right barrel for fear of repealers, 

I walked on ana took no notice ; not so. old Boat- 
swain, who reared himself on his hina legs and 
marked him— on I walked — but the dog tugged 
at my jacket. At last, I followed him, and he 
led me to bush, whining and looking in my face, 
until I had reloaded my gun, when he sprang 
forward, and up rose a fine woodcock — which, 
gentlemen, I am happy to say, I have ordered 
for this day’s dinner.* 

‘ Ah ! ah ! ’ cried Osprey. ‘ the author of the 
Arabian Nights has at last keen discovered.’ 

‘ Why, I suppose you are first cousin to the 
young gentleman who walked out of an Affghan 
tent at Sobron after his legs had been shot off.’ 

‘ Why, Mytton, you are quite an Herodotus,’ 
said Osprey. 

1 By the by, you did not send the sea serpent 
story to the Lords of the Admirality, did yeu V 
inquired another. 

‘That certainly was a very fishy tale,’ said 
Whiskerless. 

‘ Well, come,’ replied Jack, ‘a truce to your 
disbelief, however, after your drive, I make no 
doubt a little luncheon will be acceptable.’ 

‘I have a very unpleasant duty to perform to- 
morrow,’ said Mytton, as they sat in the old oak- 
en-paneled mess-room at Fethard on the night 
in question. < I am going to assist the sheriff, 
who is going to levy a distress warrant upon 
Sir Richard Macginnis. Poor Dick! the best 
friend I have in these parts.’ 

‘ Oh ! oh ! oh ! fancy Mytton aiding the civil 
power,* chorused the whole party. ‘What time 
do you start.’ 

‘ The route says six,’ replied Jack. 

‘ Six,’ replied Osprey, ‘ why you will hardly 
have the very slightest appetite for breakfast. 
By gad, I know I never have any till noon.’ 

‘ Oh, e s tab li s h a commissriat on the road ; and 
a fatigue party off to-night with liquors, moselle 
and champagne ; and if there is one thing a 
shoeless, airty, Irish cook can toss up better than 
another, it is a lamb coutelette a la Tata,’ said 
Whiskerless with a sneer. 

‘ Yes, I am sure you will have quite a little 
fete chcunvetref said a third. ‘ How I envy you/ 

‘ Well,’ cried Mytton, in an excited tone, ‘ a 
pony all around that I perform this duty so that 
were his Grace of Wellington commanding he 
could not do it better.’ 

‘Done!’ said the party, and the bets were 
properly booked. 

Then followed the light desultory scandalous , 
conversation of the mess room, when the flirta- 
tions of Miss Smith were duly discussed, with 
the merits of the Derby winner, and the tenets 
of the Bishop of Exeter, with Bendigo the prize 
fighter ; and after these topics had been drained 
equally with the claret, a little hazard, a la pou- 
lette, concluded the excitement of the evening. 

At six o’clock the following morning Lieuten- 
ant Mytton and his party or dragoons left the 
barracks of Fethard, he inwardly execrating his 
luck at having to leave his brother officers, who 
were going tnat morning — in the words of the 
Irish gossoon — to slate the snipe, while they (his 
brother officers) were delighted at the prepos- 
terous idea of Mytton ever being detached upon 
duty. Half-way on his road, Sir. Sandy Mac- 
gregor, the sheriff, and his two coadjutors, as 
ruffian looking gentlemen as ever graced— -or 
disgraced — the Bog of AHen.joined the dragoons. 
Mr. Maogregor was a Scotchman, as you might 
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oonoeive from &» name, the only son of ahum- ' Come you ? Mr. Lomax/ said Serjeant-Major 

ble butcher in Glasgow, but ehrly in life he Fieldday, riding up ; * if you don't sit steadier 
showed the cacoethes scribendi. and he used to sup- on your horse, I will give you a taste of awk- 
ply the poet’s corner and local information of the ward drill when we get back to barracks.’ 
provincial press with the paper bullets of his ' Will it rain whisky, ’ inquired Tom Shrub, 
brain until a contested election took place, when; ' when you get repeal V 


theme to one of the song-loving Italy, or broke 
out info a wild chanson of her own native Isle. 

Mytton was in the seventh heaven as he 
drank in the silvery tones of the fair songstress. 

'Could I but command my wishes, it would 
be,* exclaimed he, ' to be sent upon a like duty 
every day.’ 

' Are you sure of that V said Lady Macginnis, 


brain until a contested election took place, when,' 1 when you get repeal]* be,* exclaimed he, ' to be 

for some good work for the radical member, he 'Be dads, and it will,* replied Paddy. every day.’ 

was appointed agent, or factor to a Tipperary es- 'Then hurrah for repeal! I'll be anything ' Are you sure of that V 

tate, which, not relishing such a woodcock life, for a glass of whisky, except a coward to my with a meaning smile, 
he quickly resigned, however, for the lucrative country, or a traitor to my Queen,* said Shrub. ' Sure] Did you ask 
office of sheriff and C. P. of the riding. ' Do you hear]* cried Serjeant Fieldday, 'press said Jack, his heart bea 

'Foin day, captin,’ said Macgregor. down your heel, Lomax; feel up your horse, 'Yes, Lady Macginnis, I 

'It is,’ was the sulky reply. Shrub— or awkward drill.* ' Ah ! but we poor ladii 

' It*s too good a day for the deed, captin ; but When the party approached the mansion of ficers are. However, I si 

if a mon boorows siller, he mon pay, that's Scotch Sir Riohard Macginnis, every thing pertaining Lord de Grey has resigne 


untry, or a traitor to my Queen,* said Shrub. 'Sure? Did you ask me such a question!* 
' Do you hear]* cried Serjeant Fieldday, 'press said Jack, his heart beating against his side, 
wn your heel, Lomax ; feel up your horse, ' Yes, Lady Macginnis, I am sure.’ 
irub— or awkward drill.* 'Ah ! but we poor ladies know what you of- 


' It*s too good a day for the deed, captin ; but When the party approached the mansion of ficers are. However, I suppose you have heard 
if a mon boorows siller, he mon pay, that's Scotch Sir Riohard Macginnis, every thing pertaining Lord de Grey has resigned the vice-royalty V 
law; bat this is an unco stoney wynd,’ said the to it had the stamp of poverty and blunted ex- Mytton heartily wished the vice-royalty at the 
sheriff as his horse stumbled over the loose ertion plainly marked. The old iron gates bottom of the waves, he wished to resume the 
stones. ' My corse upon ye, ye stumbling brute ! creaked and groaned on their rusty hinges ; the subject of love. 

ye ugly creeping blastit wonner ! He is but a woodbine ana ivy were allowed to throw their ' You must really see my new garden, Mr. 
stitched up thing, captin. I borrowed him of unrestrained tendrils over the dilapidated lodge, Mytton; so if you will remain here until I join 
the Vint’er of Clonmel ; my ain Galloway is sairly while the pig shared the inside of the cottage you, I will show it to you, I only want to put a 
racked wi* the rheumatics, and he's as lame as with a dirty, slatternly woman and some half- shawl and my cottage bonnet on — here is the 
an ould oat.’ dozen children of the same clique ; while the New Monthly or the &lobe to amuse you until my 

'The Duke of Leeds writes that EiBenburgh hens were grubbing their resting-places among return,’ said Lady Macginnis. 
cured his feet, perchance that chiropodist might the uncultivated flower-plats. A kind and be- Mytton turned the matter over in his own 
do your horse some good, or indite a note to Lord neficent nature had this autumn poured forth her mind ; he had made an impression, there was no 
Aluborough, he is always writing to the papers gilts with a liberal hand, and as Sir Richard doubt; he looked down the lace of his trousers, 
about some pills, he may give you some advice, generally received his rents in kind, many a and brushed up his hair, and came to the con- 
gratis. yah !’ replied Mytton, with a yawn; ' do portly stack stood forth in the staggarth, and elusion he was a much better looking man than 
any thing, in short, but weary me with your many a turkey or fat pig gobbled up the stray he had ever thought himself before. Lady Mac- 
stories of your horses.’ ears of wheat that lay scattered in all directions, ginnis was in love with him ; on that point there 

' Beg pardin, captin. But I have an unco Mr. Macgregor had already appropriated, in was not a shadow of a doubt, in his opinion, but 
drouth, let us stop at this 'shebeen ’ as the Irish his mind y a fine fat turkey for his next Sunday’s would she show it, or mu<t he make the first 
folk call it, and have a drappie of bunch-toddy, dinner, and compressed his lips at the bare idea advances? As Hamlet says, 'Ay, there’s thp 


stories of your horses.’ ears of wheat that lay scattered in all directions, ginnis was in love with him ; on that point there 

' Beg pardin, captin. But I have an unco Mr. Macgregor had already appropriated, in was not a shadow of a doubt, in his opinion, but 
drouth, let us stop at this 'shebeen ’ as the Irish his mind y a fine fat turkey for his next Sunday’s would she show it, or mu<t he make the first 
folk call it, and have a drappie of bunch-toddy, dinner, and compressed his lips at the bare idea advances? As Hamlet says, 'Ay, there’s thp 
eh ? you ken what our poet sings, of the juicy bird. rub.’ 

•* But bring a Scotchman fr^m his hill, While the sheriff and the soldiers were defil- **##•# 

ciap in hi* cheek a Highland gill, ing up the avenue, Sir Richard was engaged in 'Now to business,’ said Sir Richard to the 

Say, sic is royal (q ^ leveling a rising knoll of the park. sheriff, taking down a deal box. 

He has nae thought but how to kill ' Be gorha, Sir Richard ! ’ snouted a shoeless, ' What’s that for ?’ said Macgregor. 

tw . Twa at a blow.” ^ sockless lad; 'here's the military, yet honor, * Simply to aid our business,’ said Sir Richard, 


'Well,* said Mytton, 'Ido not mind a small here master, ein sidour— dou — ah! an! fithohe, unlocking the box, and producing a pair of pistol!, 
drop of whisky ; I am rather cold, and it is such ah ! buidhean — ein maor — Oh ! Sir Richard, we ' Now listen to me, sir.’ 
a bore this work.’ shall be kilt.’ ' I will,’ said the sheriff, in abject tones. 

' 'Thunder and turf,* as the Irish say, I agree * You are right, my boy, tbe soldiers are here ; 'These pistols alone, or nearly so. remain to 
with you,’ replied the sheriff, as they drank their run, you young devil's spawn ? run to the bog. me of a once fine fortune, now, alas f gorged by 
whisky. # tell the men to come down with the carts ana those land cormorants — Jews and bill-brokers. 

'And sure then,’ observed one of Macgregor’s take the farm-yard away to Conmaherra Moun- Not satisfied is Solomons with making me pay 

deputies, when the detachment was once more tain— run, you devil.’ cent, per cent., not satisfied with pillaging my 

in motion ; ' if he preached what he practised. ' Ah, your honor, and I will, and it isn't Pat property, not satisfied with insulting me, but to 
he would give us poor devils a drop. Didn't I that won't have sixty men from Barrymacrowdy crown all, he sends a reptile like you to seize 
hear him hold forth at Manchester as how we Bog. Bad cess to the blackguards. Yes, Mr. the subsistence of the next six months, backed 
were all brethren, all equal, all men ?’ Macgregor, it's queer to me if you die in your as you are by soldiers. Sir ! know then, by my 

Your govenor, I suppose. Oh, l could well bed.’ own recklessness, by putting faith in men I 6«- 

believe it, the d— n hypocrite,’ observed a dra- 'Ah! the top of the morning to you, Jack, my, lieved to bo my friends that has brought me to 
goon, who had been everything from a Method- boy,’ said Macginnis, welcoming Mytton at the ray present crisis, but not by dishonesty or fraud 
ist parson to a pickpocket, ' but a day of reckon- front door ; ' marching order, eh V — myjtenantry owe me far, far beyond the amount 

ing is at hand. < Why, no— not exactly. No — Mr. — Mr. — this of the bill you hold, but would I turn them from 

‘And sure we all know that; its the day Dan man— General , got the— orders,’ replied their hearths and homes, for their children to beg 

0 T^ nn ? ll bn ’, ng5 in Te ^ the Padd y* Mytton, very much abashed. their bread or become meet subjects for the 

My friend ! I speak not of terrestrial, but of < Yes, sir, I am the cause. J, sir, Sandy Mac- hulks? however — enough, here you sit until re- 
celestial matters. I speak of that time when gregor, sheriff, late of Glasgow, but now of Cion- leased by my orders — you shall then go unmo- 
* hose who have received much, of them much mel, — the suit of one Mahali Solomons, a mem- lested, unhurt, but if you 6liraninch, it is at your 
will be required,’ said ^he dragoon, with em- ber 0 f the Hebrew persuasion — 8001., to speak peril. Moffat ’ he exclaimed, and a short stiff 


phaBis. 


in ronnd numbers, due the 15th of last month.’ man with a bullet, bull-dog head, entered, 'guard 


Well and sure, isn't that the day when we < Oh, Solomons’ bill; well, sir, I am happy to Mr. Macgregor; should he attempt to stir, giva 

get repeal Hasn't O'Connell got much ? God have it in my power to settle it, so if you will him — ’ 

help ye . two and threepence of mine last Palm leave the soluiers there, and walk into my study, ' A cold pill,’ growled Moffat, eyeing himundtfr 
r t ads • ?“ an<t _ we re q u i r © much I will pay you in Bank of Ireland notes. As for his shaggy eye-brows, 

of him . He requires a tithe of our wages — but, you, Mytton, old boy, a ride over our hills will ' Oh, Sir Richard ! for pity’s sake, leave me 

mi boy, when Parliament sits in College Green, have given you an appetite for breakfast; you not with that — that thing — I will be so quiet, 

then we shall be repaid cent, per cent/ will find Lady Macginnis in the dining-room.’ mon. I won’t stir limb or leg. I won’t — * 

But I am afraid the cent, per cent., like my < Sir, I do not think it the strategy of a general 'Won’t do what?’ inquired Sir Richard, 

promotion, will be a long time coming,* an- to leave the soldiers in the rear/ said Macgregor, 'Won’t say what I was going to say.’ 

6wered private Lomax. ‘My only hope is Mis- no t a t all relishing the idea of walking into the * 'Well, Sir Richard/ replied the sheriff, after 

ter U Connell will introduce equality; let us lion's jaws alone. a pause, 'suppose that velveteen gentleman 

haw a Commoowealth, it is the only principle ' Oh, hang your strategy and soldiers, I am for should fancy, /anev, I say, I moved, and iust 

to nnd javor with the masses. Let us divide breakfast/ replied Mytton, delighted at the ter- popped the cold pill into me, it would be cuipa- 

tne funds of the aristocracy. You know — mination of his duty; 'go and get the money Die homicide, indeed it would, Sir Richard. 

*• Princes or peers may flourish, or may fade ; and join me in the break fast- room ; let the men Lock the door, bind me hand and foot, do any 

* breaUl made J dismount, Serjeant Fieldday, and you can piquet thing but leave me to the mercy of that thing.* 

But .noble peasantry ^ hor8e ’ 8 here until I come.’ ' Never fear/ said Sir Richard, as he left th» 

That is the new name we will agitate under. < Let us go into the drawing-room/ said Lady room. 


the funds of the aristocracy. You know — 

" Princes or peers may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can take as a breath has made ; 

But a noble peasantry ” 

That is the new name we will agitate under. 


— q- — — • | ■ j r: 1 MO gu sssw vstwi* <>A4 o M v * v* svvits. 

Was not Adam our common father ? Why should Macginnis, after the breakfast was over, toMyt- And there the sheriff and keeper sat, the lat- 
the aristocracy be rich? Ido not see it laid ton, ‘ I have got some new music from an En- ter as Homer sings — the former, upon the tip 
down in the Bible to be the case. Look at my glish opera — ' The Bohemian Girl’ — it came out end of his chair, pale, with perturbation and fear 
profession ; the soldier gets drunk by day, the of- Reason at Drury Lane.’ breaking forth at every pore. 

lM»r by night— what is the upshot ? Why, the < oh deliehtful !’ said Mytton. #####* 

snlniar alaana nn ^ ill T L.' . > .. 6 . . t J 1 • /r .1 • 1 ■» . 1 • ■» ii 


-——we’re on dangerous ground, 

Who knows how the fashions may alter ? 
The doctrine to* day, that is loyalty’s sound, 
To-morrow may bring us a nailer.” 


they bear with them that freshness and plain- of the New Monthly. ' By every thing that’s 
tiveness that must make them popular in all beautiful, half past three ! ! Hush ! . I hear 
•eaflons and in all ages. She then chaDged her breathing— a gentle tap — tho lady’s maid at two 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


to one— French perhaps — love is the soul of a 
•trapping dragoon — so I shall just take one kiss,* 
and he stole on tip-toe to the door, opened it, 
and bosh clash he went headlong into the hall, 
over the prostrate body of Sandy Macgregor. 

‘Take that,’ said Mytton, when he was once 
more upon his leg?, administering a swingering 
box on the ear, ‘ take that for eaves-d Topping.* 

‘ Mon alive, I have feeling : well mon that’s 
my ear, and 1 will make you pay for it too. A 
pretty kettle of fish you have got into by keeping 
the dragoons in the park.* 

‘Where are the dragoons?* inquired Mytton. 
‘I dinna ken ; * replied the sheriff. 

‘ Where is Sir Richard — Lady Macginnis ?’ 

‘I dinna ken.* 

* What the devil do you ‘ ken V * inquired 
Jack. 

‘ Why this, I have been caged up with a gay 
ugly body, cocking and uncocking a gay ugly 
pistol for twa hours I have lost JB800 and fees , 
and I verily believe Sir Richard is gone.* 

‘G ! 0 ! N ! E !* exclaimed Mytton, as a light 
suddenly broke out upon him. Why the d — 1 
didn’t you knock the ugly man down — cried mur- 
der — anything?* 

‘ Me knock the ugly beast down ? no, captin, 
you may be a man o’ war, I am one of peace. 
I*m nae sa fond of knocking men down.* 

‘ My master’s compliments, and he desired me 
to give you this note,* said a footman. 

Mytton tore it open, and read : 

‘ Dear Mytton : — Allow me to assure you 
that it is with feelings of sorrow, as far- as you 
are concerned, that I am obliged to leave you in 
the sudden and unceremonious manner in which 
I, have done; circumstances over which I had no 
control compelled me. I have gone to ‘the 
Cave,* the entrance is guarded by a natural bar- 
rier of rocks, which I have strengthened by two 
Tipperary boy3 as sentinels; recommend Mr. 
Macgrtgor not to follow except he wishes to be- 
come the supper of the eagles. Accept the apolo- 
gies of Lady Macginnis and myself, together 
with the assurance that we shall at all times be 
delighted to see you at Castle Kuock. Believe 
me, very truly yours, 

‘ 30 past 2 p.m.’ ‘ Richard Macginnis. 

1 Huped !* exclaimed Macgregor, ‘and the stock 
and corn gone too — duped by an Irishman /* 

‘ Duped !* re-echoed Mytton, in faint tones. 
But let us now turn our thoughts to the dra- 
goons, whom we left piequeted in the park. Near- 
ly opposite the lodge, lived Terrence O’Fiarthy, 
who had an uncommonly handsome daughter, 
with long black ringlets and melting brown 
eyes — so when Sergeant Fieldlay had kept post 
over the picquet for some hour or so, he became 
weary, and to disperse his ennui, strolled to Mr. 
0*Flarthy*s house, to whisper soft nothings into 
Miss O’Flarthy’s ear. Presently, Corporal Can 
teen espied a snug little shebeen near the other 
lodge gate, and he thought he might just step 
over there and taste the quality of the whisky. 

Thus, link by link was that chain of responsi- 
bility broken, so lauded by the greatest captain 
of our age, the Duke of Wellington. The sol- 
diers followed their superiors, and when Mytton 
returned he found the horses linked together in 
charge of a recruit. Tom Shrub, insensibly 
drunk, Blackwood, a Sheffield rough, swearing 
he would not go home till morning, while Pri- 
vate 0*Rourke swore ‘Jack, Lieutenant Jacjj* 
bedads, was a truinp.* 

But to retreat to Fethard ! Oh, for the talent 
and pencil of a Leech or a Brown ! First rode 
Mytton on his black charger, heels down, in n 
hard gallop; then followed Macgreger, toes 
v down, heels up, arms a-kimbo in a good round 
trot, while his dirty dressed subs would ride the 
soldiers* troopers, ludicrously contrasting their 
gay trappings with the men’s coats, while one 
finished ihe picture by appropriating a soldier’s 
helmet, giving him in return a crownless hat. 
In short, the whole road was strewed with relics 
of that day’s adventure. Napoleon’s retreat 
from Waterloo, or that of the Ten Thousand in 
ancient history, never equalled it. 

But let us drop the green curtain, simply to 
rise it for the reprint of the London Gazette : 

‘ Cornet Waterloo, Quatre Bras Snooks to be 
lieutenant vice Mytton who retires.* 


late’ Dqiarttmnt. 

CUPID AND PSYCHE. 


A HINT TO SOME MARRIED LADIES. 


With cheeks bedew’d with drops of pearl, 
Sod Psyche sought the grove, 

Where she her tresses used to curl 
With innocence and love. 

Sweet Modesty, a rural maid, 

O’ertook the rural fair — 

Ask'd why in loose attire she stray’d, 

And why diffused her hair ? 

“ I Cupid seek o’er hill and dell ; 

From me the god is fled ; 

And what’s the cause I cannot tell, 

He shuns the nuptial bed.” 

“ Dry up thy tears and cease to mourn,” 
Return'd the sylvan chaste ; 

“ Accept of me this magic zone, 

And bind it round thy waist. 

“Tie up thy locks, thy dress improve, 

And soon this change thou’lt see : 

Psyche shall cease to follow Love, 

And Love shall follow thee.” 

The zone about her waist she ties, 

Each tress a ringlet flows ; 

Her bosom’s hid from vulgar eyes, 

Each cheek displays a rose. 

Now in the stream surveys her face, 

And smiles at charms so fair — 

The while she studied ev’ry grace, 

Lovo came and found her there. 

Enraptured, to her arms he flew ; 

With joy she blest the change ; 

Improved the cause from whence it grew, 
And Love forgot to range. 

Yc wedded dames, my hint descry, 

Nor blame the friendly part — 

The Blatter n makes the lover fly, 

While neatness chains the heart. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, FOR THE GAZETTE AND RULE 

BY KATE ST. OLA1R. 5 

“ Love makes two beings see each other clear 
At one glance, as two drops of rain in air 
Might look at each other, had they life, 

Love does a way d)6guise.” 


CHAPTER I. 

Baron Von Herner resided in a fine old 
chateau, two hourB ride from the imperial capi- 
tal. The worthy baron belonged to the ancien 
regime , and did not much admire the new and 
increasing splendor of the Arch-duke’s regal 
court; so he drew around him many kindred 
spirits, in his elegant retirement, and, in short, 
here he was an Arch-duke himself, in miniature, 
with no lack of courtiers among a splendid train 
of retainers, and looked upon with vice-regal 
awe and reverence by all the country round. 

To be sure, there were some who asserted 
that the good baron was wise in not mortgaging 
his chateau ; and removing with his family to the 
capital, amid the magnificence of the Imperial 
Court, for what would he be but a poor devil of a 
baron, among a host of splendid German nobles, 
the favored and wealthy officers of the royal ad- 
ministration ? But of course, these were ill-na- 
tured people — very; nobody regarded them. 

Now the Baroness Von Herner was an amia- 
ble and exemplary woman, and had been a 
court beauty, but the brilliant Bavarian had 
never known real happiness, until in the re- 
tirement of the simple and unostentatious coun- 
try life, with him, for whose sake she had 
forsaken the glittering train of admirers at the 
court of her kinsman, she experienced the heart 
happiness she had sighed for vainly, amid the 
dazzling throng. 

The baroness, like Napoleon’s Josephine, was 
passionately fond of flowers, hence the gardens 
of the Chateau d’Steinville were the tenth won- 
der of the world, and the baron often asserted, 
smilingly, that the grounds and conservatories 
would be the ruin of him, and Madame la Baron- 
ess had ever ready some pretty woman’s retort, 
accompanied by a kiss, perhaps, so of course, 


the vote was oarried by acclamation, and an" 
other splendid and unheard of exotic arrived 
soon after — 

“ From the sunny shores of a far-off clime.” 

A fairy-like life led Sophie and Terese Von 
Herner, amid this wilderness of flowers, until 
the maiden beauty of the former had ripened 
into the proportions of womanhood, and the 
good baron no longer called her ‘ child.’ 

Her’s was the proud step of a princess ; and 
the dark commanding beauty of Bavaria’s 
daughters, which she innerited from her mother, 
was in striking contrast with that of her younger 
sister, Terese, whose hair burst in a cloud of 
golden curls over a bright, sunny brow, and the 
deep-blue, laughing eyes of the Saxon. 

Sophie hunted like Diana, and rode like 
Camille Leroux. Terese was sentimental, loved 
poetry, sang divinely — like Grisi — and her broi- 
aerie was magnificent. The baron called it the 
tapestry of Gobelin and Arras— he was so trans- 
ported because she had wrought him his favor- 
ite horse. 

Each day saw Baron Graffen at the chateau, 
and each day as he rode back to the capital, he 
was more than ever perplexed to ascertain 
whether he most loved Sophie or Terese. Some- 
times the latter had more than usually enchanted 
him with some exquisite piece of music, or some 
drawing, expressly for his lordship, and he threw 
himself baclt in his carriage, closed hi? eyes, 
and the vision of the future Baroness Graffen 
rose up before him, with the golden locks, and 
soft, pleading eyes of Terese von Herner. And 
then, perhaps, his revery would be disturbed 
by the quick trampling of horses* feet, and 
from some green vista of the old forest, Sophie 
on her powerful black hunter, would sweep past 
him like the wind — queenly and magnificent, 
her black eyes flashing with the fire of an un- 
tamed spirit, and her long hair floating on the 
wind — tne goddess of the chase herself. 


CHAPTER II. 

And then it was Sophie — Sophie who leaned 
upon his arm that nignt, amid his dreams— his 
peerless bride; while the murmur of admiration 
swelled into enthusiasm, as the glittering throng 
of the court gave way. and he led her to the 
royal presence. He had won the most splendid 
woman of his time — that is, like the poet— in 
dreams . 

And the next day Sophie’s eyes shot forth 
more defiance and pride than ever, when he 
would have detained her, to tell his tale in the 
merrie greenwood. Was ever poor man in such 
a cruel perplexity ? Oh, for some good genius 
to whisper which 

He wnom the gods called Xanthus. went to 
assist Ilion in ba tie, with Mars, Phceous, Lato- 
na, and a goodly number at his back. Baron 
Graeffen bethought himself of the eloquent 
tongue of Count Frederick d’Einsfeldt, ana the 
disinterested friendship of Philip of Thorneau. 

The former was to beseige the heart of the 
proud beauty, in behalf of his taciturn friend, 
the baron ; and the latter was to talk moonlight, 
music and poetry, and select the shining skeins 
for Terese’s famous embroidery, and at the same 
time he was to discover the state of the gentle 
girl’s mind, regarding the wealthy lover, who 
would himself abide the decision in the success 
of either case. 

But, alas for all things human ! the handsome 
count made love to the “ cruel ladye” at first for 
the baron with his tongue, while with his dark 
eye? he looked anything but the embassador, 
and at last, one fine morning, as they were riding 
in the woods about the chateau, he spake of love 
more impassioned than ever, but most unfortu- 
nately forgot to mention the name of Baron 
Graeffen at all. 

Without stopping for a reply, his horse hap- 
pening to curvet somewhat suddenly, he boldly 
stole a kiss from the Diana ; at the same time 
he felt a marvelously keen cut across his cheek 
from the riding- whip of the outraged divinity, 
and she was off with a bound and a gallop that 
would have astonished Astley himself. 

So Einsfeldt returned and sought his friend 
with a grave face He regretted that his utmost 
efforts had been of no avail — the lady was>* 
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g icier whom no sun ebttld melt. The Fites 

d decreed it. 

As for the other minister at the court of Cupid 
—Philip of Thomeau— he was a man of strict 
honor and integrity, but somehow, it seemed 
very odd and out o’f place, to groupe the stout 
figure of Baron Graeffen with the birds of Para- 
dise, the brilliant flowers and shining silks. 
And then, when lute and voice had died away in 
dreamy music, how could he take up the refrain 
with ‘ Baron Graeffen. ’ So he waited until she 
should make a drawing. It was the ruins of a 
fine old Gothic castle, and when at last, he 
adroitly turned the conversation to the baron’s 
chateaux on the Rhine, his villas, his immense 
wealth and position at court, the mischievous 
maiden took from her portfolio a * head 9 of that 
gentleman, executed with boldness and surpri- 
sing fidelity. 

Now Baron Graeffen was neither handsome or 
ugly ; he had a most benevolent expression of 
countenance, and an air distingue. There was 
one feature, however, that the merry artiste had 
portrayed in strong relief, and Thomeau nearly 
suffocated himself in the vain endeavor to pre- 
serve a becoming gravity, when he saw at first 
glance, the shining black mole on the left cheek 
of the baron, which the utmost license of whis- 
ker did not conceal. The Corinthian maid, 
thought he, traced the features of her lover by 
the light of a lamp, and then again he had re- 
course to his mouchoir at the idea of that lover 
having a mole also. 

But the next moment Thorneau experienced a 
profound emotion, for he caught sight of a sketch 
which Terese blushingly endeavored to conceal 
in the portfolio. It was himself and his vanity 
whispered that there was no ebony excresence. 
There was the pale high brow, the masses of 
dark curls, and the long silken moustache, to the 
life. 

“ Terese!” and he detained the hand that 
would have concealed the picture, “my own 
Terese.” She hid her glowing face in his bosom, 
while delicious tears streamed down her cheeks, 
and he — the haughty Thorneau, kissed them 
away. % 

The next morning he sought an audience with 
Baron von Herner, and, judging from the radiant 
features of the former, as he retired to the gar- 
den, where through the shrubbery he caught 
glimpses of a white dress ; he was happy, very 
happy. In truth, they gazed in each other’s 
eyes with perfect rapture, and forgot all about 
poor Baron Graeffen, and his much abused mole. 
Such is all-powerful love. 


“ The tubtle tyrant o’er all hearts.” 

Meanwhile, as Philip of Thorneau was medi- 
tating how he should best lay the result of his 
mission before his friend, the baron, one of 
those fortunate chances which occur when one 
least expects them, had favored the suit of the 
latter, with the proud beauty. 

The baron was riding through the forest toward 
the Chateau d’Steinville, which he had not vis- 
ited in some time, having been absent at Dor- 
men. At a distance, he perceived a group of 
of peasants gathered around one of their num- 
ber, who had evidently met with some serious 
accident. He rode up briskly, and ascertained 
that a poor woodcutter had fallen a tree upon 
himself; and was extricated more dead than 
alive. 

The baron himself assisted to make a rude 
litter of branches, upon which they bore the 
wounded man to his tumble cottage, the baron 
following, and with many kind words of com- 
fort, to honest dame Margery — with whom he 
left his purse, he set off at full speed for the best 
surgeon at the capital, whom he dispatched 
forthwith to the sufferer. 

On the morrow, Baron Graeffen mounted Char- 
lemagne, and again wended his way toward 
the chateau. He stopped at the cottage, enter- 
ed, and seated himself by the bed of the patient, 
for the honest and kind-hearted people haa 
interested him much. He was fond of children ; 
he took the little, fair- haired Wilhemina upou 
his knee, and kissed her; and prattled with the 
chubby young woodcutter, who came up timidly 
to play with his gold chain, and listened to dame 
Margery so attentively that he quite soon won 
all their hearts. 


Now it so happened, as he sat there with 
Wilhemina upon his knees, and looking with a 
sort of dreamy happiness, out upon “the bee- 
loved lindens” through the open door of the 
cottage, that Sophie rode slowly up and dis- 
mounted ; for good Margery had presided most 
faithfully over the household department of the 
chateau, until the black eyes and honest elo- 
quence of Heinrich Stiller won her to his home 
in the merrie greenwood. 

Right amazed was she to find the baron sit- 
ting by the bed-side of the humble cottager, and 
as she advanced blushingly to take the little 
Wilhemina, who stretched out her arms toward 
her, he thought he had never seen her look so 
beautiful. There wis a soft, womanly timidity 
about her he had never before observed. He 
resigned the child to her, their eyes met and 
lingered, and in that sudden magnetism, and 
the exquisite thrill it give him, he knew that 
she did not hate him. 

The good baron, in his simplicity was not all 
aware that it was his act — the spontaneous act 
of a noble heart, which had caused the proud 
lady to stand with downcast eyes and glowing 
cheeks, with a silent reverence that was elo- 
quence itself. He had. also the happiness of 
accompanying her homeward. 

The Chateau d’Steinville was brilliantly illu- 
minated. It was a bridal /cfe, and the nobility 
of the surrounding country, and the beauty and 
chivalry of the imperial capital were there. 
Even royalty itself was not wanting to give eclat 
to the scene, for amid the dazzling rooms linger- 
ed the Arch-duke Charles, and his glittering 
duchess, to do honor to their beloved kinswoman, 
and surrounded by the flower of the German 
nobles. 

If Sophie von Herner was queenly, the 
Baroness Graeffen was magnificent, with a right 
princely coronet upon her brow, and her robe of 
velvet with diamond stars — the trousseau of 
both brides, was the royal gift of the Arch- 
duke. 

Terese, Madame Thomeau, was as radiant as 
a fairy in her sunny beauty, and it was evident 
from the manner in which she gazed in the face 
of her husband that she thought him little less 
than a god. It is also recorded that the Arch- 
duke said to the Baroness Graeffen : “ Madam, 
you have won the most amiable man in the 
Kingdom — and a most noble heart.” 

THE DOUBLE PAIN. 

From tike Spanish. 

*■ Con do* cuidados guerreo 

§ ue me dan pena, y soapiro 
1 uno cuando no os veo, 

El otro cuando voa miro,” 

My heart doth own a double fear 
A double pain, a double sigh — 

The one when von are absent, dear ; 

The other when you’re by. 

At seeing you, my heart doth mourn 
With love that cannot find relief ; 

At missing you, my heart is torn 
With all the bitter pangs of grief. 

And now I shed the burning tear ; 

And now I heave the useless sigh : 

The one when you are absent, dear — 

The other, when you’re by ! 

stanzas” 


BY HENRY FRANK LOTT. 

I may not stand beside thy bed, 

Now pain hath left thee pale and weak, 

To gently raise thy drooping head, 

And softly kiss thine alter’d cheek. 

1 may not all my kindness prove, 

Because I am shut out from thee, 

To mourn that those thou canst not love 
Must do what should be done by me. 

Thou canst not see how much I’m grieved ; 
Thou canst not hear affection’s sighs : 

1 hourly pray thou’lt be relieved, 

And soon restored to bless mine eyes. 

Had pleasure held thee from my sight, 
With patience I could bear thy stay ; 

But oh ! the thought unmans me quite 
That sickness keeps my love away. 


Cjrotff J&tallanq. 


THE BENEFICENCE OF GOD. 

BY C. F. GELLERT. 


TRANSLATED FROM TUB GERMAN FOR TUB GAZETTE AND RULE. 

BY JOHN FRANCIS VAN EDEN HOLLERMANN. 

How great is the Almighty’s bounty ! 

Is be a man who feels it not ? 

Who, with perverted heart and senses. 
Withholds the thanks he owes his God ? 

No ! to appreciate His kindness, 

Be e’er my duties’ chief delight! 

The* Lord has never yet forgot me;. 

Cease not, my heart, to love Him right ! 

Who has, thus wonderfully, formed me? 

That God who has no neea of me— - 
Who, with kind lenity, leads, guides me? 

He whoso advice I slight too free. — 

Who fortifies the peaceful conscience ? 

Who renovates the heavon-born mind? 

Who blesses me with so much goodness ? 

Is't not His hand, so boundless kind ? 

View, 0 my soul, in yonder life* 

Destined, as thou art, for that bliss! 

Where thou shalt bask in Heavenly glory ; 
Where thou shalt see God as he is! 

Thou hast a right to those high blessings ; 
Through God’s own bounty tney arc thins,— 
See, therefore, Christ had need to suffer* 

* To buy for thee that bliss divine. # 

And this good God should I not honor ? 

Not understand His mercy free? 

He call me— and I not obey Him ? 

Not walk the path He shows to me? 

His will my inmost heart must eherish; 

His word is from eternity ; 

God I must love with love unbounded* 

My neighbor as myself would be. 

This is my gratitude, His pleasure. 

That I be perfect as is He. 

As long as I His laws count treasure 
His image is displayed by me — 

Does love to Goa pervade my being. 

Each duty is felicity ; — 

And though I fail through human weakness, 
Yet sin has triumphed not in me. 

0 Father, let thy love and mercy 
Be over present, dear, to me ! 

Fill me with strength and pure desir* 
Devoting all my me to Thee ! — 

My constant solace be in troubles ; 

My guide in health, prosperity; 

The conqueror of my fears when, lastly. 

My soul, through death, returns to Thee! 


AN OWER TRUE TALE. 


Oh ! it was pitiful ; 

Near a whole city full. 

Home she had none.— Thomas Hoc*. 

By one of those accidents which so often 
make me the witness of the most diverse scenes, 
I found myself, during an intensely bitter win- 
ter’s day, in a miserable cellar in Whitechapel. 
A woman, whose delicate and somewhat renne- 
ed appearance indicated, in despite of her ragged 
and scanty clothes, that she had ‘seen better 
davs,’ pressed a halt-clothed infant to her shrunk- 
en" breast, from which the little creature, by its 
impatient, fretful cries, seemed vainly endeavor- 
ing to draw some nourishment. Another child, 
about a year and a half old, dragged at her skirts, 
clamoring for food. 

The little light that could find its way through 
the dingy window was rapidly deserting that 
gloomy abode. Not a spark of fire glimmered 
in the rusty grate j not a vestige of furniture 
was there, excepting a sackcloth bag, stuffed 
with straw, which served as a bed, though the 
coverings had long since gone to the pawn shop. 
Upon this the wretched woman sat, and hugged 
close her famishing children. Darkness gather- 
ed thick around them, and despair settled upon 
her soul. Yet still the restless wailing of the 
feeble infant, and the unceasing, monotonous 
demand of the elder child, ‘Mamma, give me 
something to eat ! mamma, give me something to 
eat!* kept her awake to ner misery, and w^uld 
not allow her even the poor consolation of an 
apathetic stupor. 

At length she arose and groped her way up 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


stairs to a little huckster’s shop that was kept by 
Jhe woman of the house. 

‘ For the love of God, Mrs. Jonson,’ she said, 
1 let me have one penny loaf on trust. My poor 
boy has not eaten a morsel all this day, and you 
may be sure I’ll pay you as soon as ever my hus- 
band get9 any work. 

< Ay — but you see he’s been out of work so 
long already ; and you owe me two weeks’ rent 
as it is, Mrs. Bridgeman,’ replied the mistress of 
the shop, whose squallid appearance bespoke her 
but few degrees better off than her lodger ; ‘I’ve 
six children of my own to look to, and I can’t 
take the bread out of their mouths to put into 
other people’s. Why don’t you make up your 
mind to go into the poor-house at once ? You’d 
get food and shelter there for nothing till times 
get better.’ 

The mother cast one look of agony upon her 
children, gathered them up yet closer to her 
heart, and went back in silence to her oellar. 

Worn out with crying, the children sank into 
a restless slumber, and a dull blank, but which 
was not unconsciousness, fell upon the senses of 
their wretched mother. She remained thus for 
perhaps an hour, when a gleam of light and an 
entering footstep aroused her. It was her hus- 
band. bearing in his trembling hands a burning 
rush-light, a loaf, some cold meat, and a pint of 
porter m a broken jug, borrowed from the land- 
lady. He placed the food in his wife’s lap and 
sought among a heap of rubbish for something 
that wouM serve as a candlestick. The bread, 
so much needed and so earnestly longed for, re- 
mained unnoticed where he had laid it, the jug 
was held mechanically in her hand, and her 
eyes were fixed upon her husband’s face ; for a 
look of reckless desperation that dwelt upon it 
suggested the terrible idea that yet bitterer sor- 
rows and degradations might be m store for her. 

‘Have you got work, Joel’ she at length found 
courage to ask. 

‘ No,’ was the abrupt reply. 

She still sate motionless and speechless. 

1 Can’t you eat, dear V said her husband, in a 
tone of anguish } ‘ does it come too late, then, 
after all ? Here— drink a little, that will give 
you strength.’ 

‘ 1 can’t, Joe,’ replied his wife, turning aside 
the proffered draught, while her tearful eyes 
were still riveted on his face j ‘ 1 cannot taste it 
till I know where it comes from.’ 

‘ It would only trouble you to know,’ he said, 
gloomily ; and, sitting on an old broken box at a 
short distance, he buried his face iu his hands, 
adding, ‘ eat and drink to give you strength to 
hear it. It’s of no use saying a word about it 
It can’t be helped now — I’ve done it.* 

‘ What have you done ? What have I to hear V 

‘ Feed the child, and eat something yourself, 
and then I’ll tell you. But don’t blame me, 
Jane, don’t blame me. What’s done can’t be 
helped.’ 

1 You’ve always been a kind, good husband to 
me, Joe,’ said the poor woman, giving a liberal 
supply from the bread and meat to the now 
awakened child, but turning heart-sick from it 
herself, ‘ and never, even in our happiest days, 
were you so kind and tender to me as you have 
been since we came to this dreadful place. 
Surely you wouldn’t go now and do anything that 
would break my heart !’ 

‘ 1 hope it won’t, Jane. But what could I do ? 
I couldn’t see you and the children starving, — I 
couldn’t come back again without a bit of food, 
when I knew you had tasted none all day. Anu 
even if it should end in my having to go abroad 
for a few years, why, perhaps, you may get 
leave to go too. After all, there’s no use m com- 
plaining about it now ; I’ve done it, and there’s 
an end.’ 

‘Go abroad!’ exclaimed his wife, ‘then it is 
what I feared. You have robbed somebody to 
get this food for us!’ 

‘ I — robbed V repeated he in great amazement ; 
‘ is that what you were afraid of I Cheer up, 
then, my dear girl, your husband has not come 
to that yet. I’ve only enlisted for a soldier, and 
that bread was bought with the shilling I got 
from the sergeant. I was afraid to tell you what 
I had done, I thought you would take on so.’ 

‘Heaven be praised it is no worse !’ she cried ; 
‘and now, dear Joe, I feel that I can eat.’ 

They partook of this frugal meal together, and 


then sat for above an hour talking over the past 
and future. From this conversation I gathered 
that she had married below her station, and con- 
trary to the wishes of her father, who was a 
wealthy stable-keeper. Will it be believed ? At 
that very moment he was probably sipping his 
port after a sumptuous dinner, though fully aware 
of the abject misery in which his unhappy 
daughter was plunged. Her mother caunot be 
living, thought I — and just then the name of a 
mother-in-law was mentioned, which partly ac- 
counted for her father’s severity. 

As I saw more of these good people on a sub- 
sequent occasion, I will oniy mention here that 
this enlistment proved to be a most fortunate 
event for them, and that though they had many 
hard trials to pass through, it was ultimately the 
means of placing them iu comparative comfort. 


Hemp and Musketoes. — Steamboats have their 
troubles as well as other folks. Like printers 
and doctors, they have to turn round very often 
for nothing. The ‘ dear people,’ have been told 
it was ‘no trouble to show goods,’ till they be- 
lieve it. See what it’s coming to. 

On her trip up the Missouri, the obliging Hen- 
ry Bry was hailed by a green looking customer 
at an obscure landing, and roumled to, supposing 
he wanted to take a passage. The boat swung 
round, puffing, hoarse and impatient. 

“Halloo, Capting!” 

“ Coming aboard ?” 

“ No, but I thought may be somebody there 
might be travelling up to buy hemp, and I’d jest 
jest ax you.” 

The Henry Bry gave a snort and a lunge 
enough to breah her boilers as she turned on her 
keel and got under way again — ‘ the great hang- 
ed ’ hemp man swearing she had no accommo- 
dation about her. 

Capt. Luke had nearly forgotten the incident, 
when some distance from Glasgow — deponent 
saith not where — a man was observed standing 
on the river bank, beckoning, as it seemed, most 
seemingly, first with one band and then the 
other, beating the air before his face, and looking 
intently to wards the boat. Again the polite 
Henry Bry, fetched a circuir of some half a mile, 
and came to. 

‘ Halloo, 6tranger what do you want v 
‘Nothing!’ 

‘What in the (using a bad word this 

time,) did you make signs fori’ 

‘ Only keeping the musketoes off to see what 
boat that was ! ; 

#«**## 

‘ Somebody gave a toast that evening — ‘ Hemp 
and musketoes — the worst take in on the river.’ 
— [Glasgow News. 

A Fashionable Call, and all they said. — 
‘ How do you do, my dear V 
‘ Putty well thank you.’ (They kiss.) 

‘ How have you been this age V 
‘ Putty well — how have you been V 
‘ Very well, thank you.’ 

‘ Pleasant to-day.’ 

1 Yes, very bright — but we had a shower yes- 
terday.’ 

‘ Are all your people well ?’ 

‘ Quite well, thank you ; how are yours V 
‘ Very well, I’m obliged to you.’ 

‘ Have you seen Mary B lately V 

1 No, but I’ve seen Susan C .’ 

1 You don’t say so. Is she well V 
‘Very well, I believe.’ (Rising ) 

‘ Do call again soon.’ 

‘ Thank you — I should be pleased to come, 
but you don’t call on me once in an age.’ 

‘ Oh, you should not say that, I am sure I am 
very good.’ 

‘Good day.’ 

‘ Must you go V 

‘Yes, indeed, I have seven calls to make.’ 

‘ Good day. ’ 

I£7“ ‘Jack,’ said one sailor to another, ‘ 1 don’t 
want to hurt your feelings ; but shiver my tim- 
bers if I don’t think you have stole my watch.’ 


Spain lias taken her first step in internal improve- 
ment, by opening a railroad from Barcelona to Mu- 
taro, a distance of about thirteen miles. 


CHRISTMAl"QFTHE ll F0REIGN , CH8!pr 

From the Grerman of Frederick Roeekert. 

Amid a spacious town, 

Tho Christmas lights are blazing. 

Beneath the cold night’s frown 
A foreign chila is gazing 
Sadly up and down : 

In every house he sees 

Fond fingers intertwining. 

Through lamp-illumined trees 

The bright warm rooms are shining, 

Ah ! bitter sights are these ! 

He weeping speaks : “ To-night, 

To every child is given 
A Christinas tree and light, 

But I by earth and Heaven 
Am now deserted quite : 

“ A sister’s gentle hand 

Had given me all I needed. 

If I at home did stand. 

But here I am unheeded. 

In this cold foreign land. 

“ Will none the orphan see, 

And let him in for pity ? 

Oh, God ! and can it be. 

That in this crowded city 
There is no place fbr me ’ 

“ Will no kind heart relieve 

The orphan’s deep dejection ? 

Alas ! I must receive 

But only the reflection 
Of this strange Christmas eve !” 

He taps with fingers thin 

On window and on shutter. 

They hear not for the din, 

The weak words he doth utter. 

Nor let the orphan in. 

The father’s lessons mild 

The listening boy's ear drinketh — 

The Christmas gifts are piled 

By mother's hands. None thinketh 
Of that poor orphan child. 

“ Oh ! Christ, my Saviour dear, 

No father and no mother 
Have I my heart to cheer, 

Be all to me, no other 
Consoler have I here.” 

Cold, cold his small hand grows. 

He rubs his frozen fingers — 

He shivers in his clothes, 

And in the white street lingers 
With eyes that will not close. 

There comcth with a light, 

Which through the dark street breaketh, 
In robes of simple white. 

Another child — who speaketh 
These sweet words of delight: 

“ Behold thy Christ in mo, 

Again a child’s form taking— 

A little child like thee — 

Though all are thee forsaking, 

By me thou shalt not be : 

“ My word’s impartial boon 

I waft o’er hill and valley, 

1 send my aid as soon 

To this poor’wretched alley, 

As*to yon gay saloon : 

“ My hands, with light divine, 

Thy Christmas tree shall kindle. 

Thoul’t see, compared with thine. 

All other trees shall dwindle. 

How beautiful they shine.” 

To Heaven his little hand 

The infant Saviour raiseth — 

There doth a great tree stand. 

Whose star-lit branch outblazath 
All o'er the azure land : 

The ohild’s heart bounds with glee* 

At all the starry tapers — 

His eyes grow bright to see 

Through Heaven’s tranparent vapors 
That glorious Christmas tree ! 

Before his wandering eyes 

A glorious vision shifted — 

A dream of Paradise ! 

For Angel hands uplifted 
The Orphan to the skies. 

Within that blessM sphere 
i an A home he now hath gotten- 
Even with his Saviour dear : 

There soon is all forgotten 
That he hath suffered here. 
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NBW-VORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 1,1849. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY. 

The old year is dead. Its joys, its hopes, Us 
schemes of ambition or pleasure all are perished. 
Many of the friends and kindred with whom 
we have exchanged salutations at its opening, 
are gone, and, with many of our brightest hopes 
and dearest joys have been swallowed up by the 
pitiless grave. Only the memory of them re- 
mains to us, to-day. Standing, as we do, by the 
tomb of the dead year, and by the cradle of the 
new, it becomes us to pause a little, and medi- 
tate the solemn lesson, which the season reads 
to us; to recall and review the past, to consider 
our present state as moral beings, and to consider 
how we may be6t prepare ourselves for future 
usefulness. We should not so far forget our- 
selves in the gaieties and amusements of the 
season, as to exclude from our thoughts those 
serious reflections which the truths that surround 
us, are fitted to awaken in our hearts. 

It is well for us, at times, to forget the world 
for a moment, enter into ourselves and make 
a thorough examination of our own hearts. — 
And what time so fitting as this ? All the 
changes of the year, all those alternations of 
time which attract our observation, were no 
doubt designed as means of improvement and 
progress to aid us in accomplishing the grand 
purpose for which we were created. In- 
deed, all the dispensations of Providence — our 
prosperity, our adversity, our trials, our comforts, 
our hopes, our fears, our joys, our sorrows, our 
health, our sickness, our strength, our infirmities, 
our occupations of business, our enjoyment of 
pleasure — all, in fine, that surrounds us, and all 
that happens to us— events, changes, seasons — are 
so many agents to bring our numerous faculties 
into exercise, to keep them from inaction, and 
gradually to advance them toward that perfec- 
tion of which they are capable, and for which 
they are destined. We are here to learn our 
obligations of love, and gratitude, and reve- 
rence to Heaven — the duties of purity and vir- 
tue with regard to ourselves, and of compassion, 
and justice, and charity, toward our neighbors. 
We are placed, here, not only to hear and re- 
ceive the lessons of wisdom and goodness, the 
rolling year is ever bringing to us, but to act 
upon them ; not only to study virtue in theory, 
but to be governed by it in practice. 

We have all duties, most imperious duties to per- 
form. Let us resolve then, here, on the first day 
of the year, to be faithful to those duties. No 
one of us, dear readers, is so humble that he may 
not do much good, or on the contrary, that he may 
not be the occasion of much harm. In every call- 
ing, in every grade of life, how ma".y useful 
precepts may an individual instil into the minds 
of those around him, how many good ideas may 
he advance, how many things he may say, that 
shall serve to check vice and encourage virtue, 
that shall lead his associates to be more consci- 
entious, more prudent, more benevolent, more 
useful and happy members of society ? How 
many things he may do to lessen the sum of 
human wo, to relieve distress, and to shed the 
radiance of a pure and commanding example 
around him 1 By being temperate, correct, pru- 
dent, diligent and benevolent, how much influ- 
ence will hejiot exert upon those around him 
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| to conform themselves to his feelings and 
I habits l » 

Let such be your meditations, friends and 
brethren, at the beginning of the year. Remem- 
ber that it is life’s great duty to sacrifice the 
temporal to the eternal, the present to the future, 
and the relative to the absolute. In the midst of 
the festivities of the season, and under the 
bearaiug radiance of those bright hopes which 
gild the coming time, forget not that the least 
and most trifling of your thoughts, and words, 
and deeds march forth with unerring certainty 
toward the future, to gather up the appropriate 
recompense, whether it be bright or dark 

Let us strive, then, this year to make some 
progress in goodness, and to make the world 
around us happier and better, by our having 
lived in it. We salute you, therefore, brethren 
and friends, with our editorial benediction, and 
wish you * a Happy New Year.’’ 


THE NEW-YORK QUESTION, 

AND THE NEXT SESSION OF THE R. W. G. LODGE U. S. 

Our friends of the New Constitution party 
in this State have, as we have before remarked, 
looked forward to a future session of the Grand 
Lodge of the United States, for a reversal of the 
late decision against them. Many Lodges are 
influenced, we learn, to adhere to an unauthor- 
ized organization, calling itself the Grand Lodge 
of New York, and remain out of the Order, by 
the hope tliat the G. L. U. S., at its next annual 
meeting, will legalize their proceedings, and re- 
store them to fellowship. We revert to this 
subject now, because we wish to show our 
friends that they have been deceived by false 
hopes. The question is now settled definitely. 
There can be no change. The suspended 
Lodges in New York can never again become 
members of the great family of Odd-Fellows, but 
by acquiescing in the decision of the R. W. G. 
L. U. S., and petitioning for re-instatement. 
And why not do this ? We believe that most 
of the brethren who adhere to the new organi- 
zation, are honest, well-meaning men, but de- 
ceived. And consequently we have not a doubt 
that most of them will soon return to the fold 
from which they have strayed. The Unity of 
the Order ought to be the first thing in thought 
of an Odd-Fellow, and he should be willing to 
submit to almost everything, so far as the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the Order are concern- 
ed, rather than raise a Auger to disturb it. The 
Order of Odd- Fellows is a Republic, not an an- 
archy. 

The following table will show the exact 
character of the G. L. U. S. for 1849, and shows 
how very fallacious are the hopes of the New 
Constitution party, mentioned above. 


Statement of Membership of the Grand Lodge of 
U. S. at the opening of the session in 1849. (Sep- 
tember next. ) 

Of the Grand Reps, of the G. L. of U. S. 
who, at the last session, voted in favor of 
the majority Report of the Committee on 
the New- York case, (1) twenty drew for 
two years, having in their hands - - 37 votes. 

Of the Grand Representatives who left the 
session of the G. L. previous to taking 
the vote, but who had expressed them- 
selves in favor of the Report, (2) three 
drew for two years, having - - - - 4 votes. 

Of the Grand Representatives who were 
not present during the session, but who 
are understood to oe in favor of the Re- 
port, (3) three drew for two years, having 6 votes. 

(4) Two Grand Representatives admitted 


to their seats by the vote, having - - 4 votes. 

Total 60 votes. 
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I Of the Grand Representatives of the G. L. 
of U. S., who, at the last session, voted 

against the Report, (5) nine drew for two 
years, having in their hands - - - 16 vote6. 

Of the Grand Representatives who left be- 
fore the vote was taken, but supposed to 
be against the Report, (6) three drew two » 

years, having 6 votse. 

Total 31 votes. 

Majority in fhvor of Report - - 29 “ 

To which may be added the P. G . Sires - 8 “ 

Total 87 votes. 


(1) Anderson, 2 votes; Book, 2; Brown of Miss., 
2; Burr, 2; Fritz, 2; Marley, 2; Merrick, 2; Mof- 
fett, 2 ; Mott, 2 ; Parmenter, 2 : Sessford, 2 ; Silsby, 
l ; Smith of Maine, 2 ; Smith of Term. , 2 ; Thoring- 
ton, 1 ; Allen, 2; Cole, 2 ; Gillespie, 1 ; Patten, 1 ; 
Zimmerman, 2. 

(2) Dickinson, 2 votes; Abell, 1 ; Winder, 1. 

(3) Taylor, 2 votes; Brough, 2 ; Theobold, 1. 

(4) Davies, 2 votes ; Dibblee, 2. 

(5) Ballou, 1 vote; Chapman of Ind., 2; Green, 
2 ; Knight, 2; Parker, 1 ; Robert, 2 ; Treadway, 2; 
Wakefield, 2 ; Della Torre, 1. 

(6) Lott, 2 votes; Minor, 2 ; Dissosway, 1. 


GOLD ! G OLD!! GOLD ! ! ! 

Everybody is leaving, or preparing to leave, for 
California, this new found El Dorado. Old men and 
young men, wise men and fools, rich and poor, are 
turning their eyes with long ing toward this land of 
golden hopes. No less than twenty vessels, of vari- 
ous sizes, are advertised to sail some time during the 
month of January, carrying out their freights of 
expectant gold -seekers. 

We have no doubt that the accounts regarding the 
abundance of gold in California, are mainly true ; 
nor do we doubt that large quantities of the precious 
metal have been gathered by individuals without 
much labor. Still, we would advise those who are 
going out to the gold region, to moderate their ex- 
pectations. They should consider well their priva- 
tions. They should bear in mind that in California 
there is as yet no law but the will of the strongest, 
and that life and property arc insecure, and that in 
the most favorable circumst&noes, they must labor 
harder, and fare worse than our Southern slaves, or 
State’s prison convicts. Then again, the climate is 
unhealthy, and the cholera will find there an admira- 
ble sphere for its ravages during the ensuing sum- 
mer. We dislike to he a prophet of evil, but we 
cannot forbear expressing the opinion that, of those 
who go out to California, but few will return, and 
that those few will not be much richer than before. 

The Cholera — Death of Dr. Hawks. — We 
regret to see by the Southern papers, that this ter- 
rible disease is prevalent in New Orleans, and 
in most cases has proved quite fatal. On Monday 
evening, intelligence reached this city of the death 
of Rev. Dr. Hawks. It would seem from this and 
other cases, that the disease does not oonfine its 
ravages to the lowest classes of society — to the in- 
temperate and filthy, but attacks all who are exposed 
to it. 

The death of Dr. Hawks touches us profoundly. 
He was alone in New Orleans; his family being in 
New York, little expecting a blow like this. May 
heaven support them in their trials, and the hopes 
and promises of religion console them in this dark 
season of grief 

Our new Form. — We are convinced that our 
patrons will be pleased with the present appear anoa 
of the Gazette and Rule, and especially with the 
contents of this first No. of the volume. Will our 
brethren of the press be so kind as to exchange with 
us a New Year’s salutation ? 

Vive le Napoleon. — It appears by the last ad- 
vices from Europe, that Louis Bonaparte has been 
elected President of the French Republic. What- 
ever may be the result of this election, we do not 
fear anything disastrous to the Republican character 
of the French. A monarchy is no longer possible in 
France, and the Empire died with the great Napole- 
on. Louis Napoleon may, perhaps, make as good a 
President «s Gen. Cavaigwuj. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


THE PHYSICIAN’S MISSION. 

“ A wise Physician skilled oar wounds to heal. 

Is more than armies to the public weal.” 

Physic, at the present time and in this country, 
0 seems to be regarded by the mass of people as a mere 
trade, and they think, perhaps truly, that “ If phy- 
sio be a trade, it is the trade of all others the most 
exactly cut out for a rogue.*’ They regard the 
physician in the same light as the watchmaker, 
who, with eyes armed with a microscope, exam- 
ines very carefully and sapiently the machinery 
of his customer’s watch, in order to discover the 
disorder, and finally tells him that he can do no good 
to the watch without taking it all to pieces ; while 
another, more honest, would have told him that he 
had only forgotten to wind it up. 

There is unquestionably too much reason for tak- 
ing such a view of the medical profession, yet taking 
into consideration the influence of the profession as 
a whole , and the position of its leading minds, a far 
different conclusion must inevitably be arrived at. 
The counterfeit coin only proves the existence of a 
genuine, and the more valuable the coin, the more 
attempts at counterfeiting it. 

Physieians have, in nearly all ages of the world, 
been held in very high estimation. The most learned 
men of all ages have united in ranking very high the 
learning and humanity of medical men. 

In Ecclesiasticus it is said, that “ God created the 
physician and the physic, and that he hath given 
science to man, and that 't is he that healeth man, &c.” 

The Savior of the world, when upon earth, made 
it a special business to heal the sick, insomuch that 
“ whithersoever he entered, unto villages and cities, 
and countries, they laid the sick in the streets, and 
besought that they might touch, if it were but the 
border of his garment ; and as many os touched him 
were made whole.” The great orator, Cicero, says : 
“ that nothing brings men nearer the gods, than by 
giving health to their fellow creaturs.” Plato, the 
great heathen philosopher, says, that a good physi- 
cian is second only to God himself. 

“ How the tender springs of life,” says an eminent 
physician, “ that elevate a man to move but a little 
below the angels, vibrate and ravish the mind with 
pleasure, when our art snatches a victim friend from 
the jaws of death ! And shall we then prefer inglo- 
rious ease to the divine energy of raising the dead 

Pope, in his epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, says : 

** Friend of my life, which did nol you prolong, 

The world had wanted many an idle tong.” 

A large number of medical men have gone forth 
from Europe and the United States, to foreign coun- 
teries as missionaries, not of medical art exclusively, 
or even principally, but rather with the intent of ren- 
dering medical science and art subservient to the 
propagation of Christianity. Dr. Macgowan, an 
American medical missionary at Ningpo, has written 
a tract, entitled, “ Claims of the Mirsionary Enter- 
prise on the Medical Profession which contains, 
says a reviewer, facts and arguments of inter est to 
every practitioner who looks beyond this earth, and 
the pains and sorrows he has to alleviate; nay, of 
deep and surpassing interest, because if truly Chris- 
tian, he must see that the medical missionary is 
therein moro closely assimilated to the founder of 
his holy religion than any other. “ Of the physician 
it is the high and honorable boast, that with him 
science is merely the necessary means to an impor- 
tant end — that all his knowledge is eminently prac- 
tical, and its great purpose benevolent. It is his 
province to assuage human suffering in all its vari- 
eties and aggravations, and, in imitation of the 
Savior, ‘ to heal all manner of diseases.’ ” 

In consequence, probably, of the abounding num- 
bers of skilful physicians, a lower estimate is placed 
upon the value of a well skilled practitioner. He 
is no longer considered as “ moro than armies to the 
public weal.” Such facts and views, however, as 
above detailed are sufficient to show that the physi- 
cian has presented to him a much wider field of 
thought and moral action than is generally assigned 
to him. A due consideration of the true position 


and duties of the physician, is worthy of attention, 
and demands a most comprehensive tone and meth- 
od. The physician’s proper study is man, in every 
possible relation. He has to study man as a spirit- 
ual being, and as a mere animal ; as amoral creature, 
and as a piece of vital machinery ; as in the 14 image 
of God,” and as an unreasoning brute. He has to 
study man as the masterpiece of God’s handiwork ; 
and designed as such to reflect in his nature and re- 
lations the image of him after whose likeness he was 
formed. Who so likely, then, as the physician, if 
he be a true scholar, to obtain a knowledge of God 
— of the Divine Idea ? 

In considering man as a spiritual being, the phy- 
sician is bound to study all questions arising from 
theology or moral philosophy, in connection with 
the structure, functions, and disorders of the brain 
and nervous system. The nature of his studies 
inevitably leads him to the conclusion that all men 
are alike the offspring of the same parent, and that 
a universal fraternity in the family of man, was the 
design of the Great Author of his being. With such 
a broad scope of inquiry, which it is imperative 
that the physician should occupy, it is not surpris- 
ing that he should sometimes come to conclusions 
not exactly in accordance with the principles of 
dogmatic theology, or of the popular code of morals, 
that he has been lenient in his judgments, slow to 
punish, ready to plead human infirmity in excuse 
for crime, thrown the shield of professional opinion 
over the thief and murderer ; that he has pleaded 
for toleration, been latitudinarian in his principles, 
and, in short, has been pronounced a simpleton, a 
protector of felons, a heretic, a materialist, an irre- 
ligious person, an atheist, and that too, quite fre- 
quently by ministers of the gospel, to whom, from 
professional respect and courtesy, he is in the habit 
of rendering his professional services gratis. He is 
regarded as a man who must be “ all things to all 
men,” in order to render his profession as much as 
possible a lucrative trade. 

The mind of the supremely selfish man is not open 
to the reception of the sublime truths contained in 
the science of human nature ; hence, if such a man 
pursues the profession of medicine, his mind grasps 
naturally, only such facts and principles as are cal- 
culated to minister to his selfish propensities, to 
fill his pockets ; and as a matter, of course, he prac- 
tices the profession as a mere trade. « But between 
such a man and the true-minded scholar, a wise 
discrimination should always be made in regard to 
all professions. 

“ The honest scholar,” says on eminent writer, 
“ is the only true scholar.” * * * “If knowl- 
edge appears to those who want both genius and in- 
tegrity, only as a means to the attainment of certain 
worldly ends, she reveals herself to him who, with 
honest heart, consecrates himself to her service, not 
only in her highest branches, which touoh closely 
upon things divine, but down even to her meanest 
elements, as something originating in, and deter- 
mined by the eternal thought of God himself.” 

It is to the honest-minded physician, that God’s 
handiwork is revealed, and the operations of infinite 
wisdom laid open in the living creation, and espe- 
cially in man, the image of God. The medical pro- 
fession arc the recognised cultivators and appliers 
of the science of human nature, and as such, have a 
mighty future mission to fulfil toward humanity. 
The attention of the profession has been, and is still 
directed to the arrest and extinction of epidemics ; 
to the highest degree of salubrity attainable by san- 
itary improvements ; and in these fields the most 
brilliant results have been accomplished. The phy- 
sician everywhere comes in contact with misery and 
vice, with degraded habits, ignorant, superstitious, 
and injurious customs, with the numerous families 
of the poor, and the pampered homes of the rich. 
To all he can give advice with benefit, and in every 
sphere diffuse a knowledge of hygiene. Too often, 
however, he finds that those with whom he has to 
do, will not recognise him as a friend, but impugn 
his motives. They do not distinguish between the true 
physician and the charlatan. To remedy this evil* 


s eems to be a settled point among the profession 
to communicate their knowledge as much as possible 
— to make it popular ; either orally and private, 
orally and public, or in publications. 

Prof. Meigs, of the Jefferson Medical College at 
Philadelphia, says, in a series of letters to his class, 
that one great cause of unsuccess in medical science, 
is the absence of information among the population 
generally. “ This absence of information is the 
fruitful source of Homeoepathy, Hydropathy , Thom- 
so man ism, Panacea! sm, and all the Catholicons, in- 
fallible worm destroying lozenges, Balms of Gilead, 
and that shocking absurdity, the Vegetable PiU, 
which, like a sort of epidemic diarrhoea, has torment- 
ed the intestinal canal of thousands and tens of 
thousands of our far-seeing compatriots, until the 
American population have become hardened in pur- 
gations. If Horace were here, he would not think 
the dura tneporum ilia the toughest things in crea- 
tion.” * * “ I say, then, it is our own stupidity 
and remissness that work evil to the people, and 
redound to our own hurt also ; for there is no per- 
son, endowed with a good share of common sense, to 
whom you could not address, through that oommon 
sense, a reasonable and plain statement of the facts 
of his case, the probabilities as to its course, dura- 
tion, and end; with an enumeration of the safest, 
most convenient, and certain process for its cure. 
Imagine such a person, well informed, and you have 
the idea of a patient the most docile, the most exact 
in therapeutic and hygienic obedience; the most 
confiding in your skill, and the most gratefal for 
your intervention in his behalf. Would that all our 
brethren in this land might adopt views like these. 
With their united force of intellect, of character, of 
beneficence, and of social station, it would be but a 
short time ere the diminished head of charlatanism, 
under whatever disguise, would be found only to 
lift itself up among the most ignorant and abject 
portions of the population, instead of riding, as it 
does to-day, with chariots and with horsemen, a 
shame to the intelligence of the age, and a perpetual 
eye-sore to the lover of truth, and the contemner of 
every species of imposture. Let us explain our- 
selves then to the people.” 

Again he says : “ If I could give you the best 
piece of advice in my power, I think I should give 
you this advice, namely : in all your dealings with 
mankind as physicians, and in all your life-doings, 
strive, first, to increase the boundaries of your 
knowledge ; and second, strive to make that knowl- 
edge as vulgar, as popular as possible.” 

The views, now briefly presented, of the medical 
man’s mission and consequent duties, are respect- 
fully offered to the consideration of every lover of 
Truth. As will be seen, they are not the views of 
the writer only, but of a vast body of the medical 
profession, who are assiduously laboring for pro- 
gress and reform. m. 

ORIGIN (ft ODD-FELLOWSHIP- 

In seeking for the origin of Odd-Fellowship, we 
do not wish to be understood as looking for data as 
to the age of the institution. As men, or Odd-Fel- 
lows, we do not care whether the Order originated 
with Adam, or with Noah — whether its original ar- 
chives are in the graves of the primeval Eden, or 
whether they rest in that Ark, so sacred in Jewish 
and Christian Chronology, or whether it belongs to 
the improvements of the 19thcentury. The date of 
an institution cm be no guarantee forits utility. — 
It may be ancient as our mother earth, yet it may at 
the same time be noxious as the poisoned Upas. It 
may have been sanctioned by kings, by princes and 
priests, who have belonged to the rusty ages of the 
past, and yet antiquity can give no real glory to its 
existence, nor can titles of men, sanctioned by time, 
add to its utility. It may have been baptized in 
the vapory mists of that bow. first set in the clouds 
of Heaven as a sign to man ; yet all of this can give 
no reality to that which has no substance in the ex- 
perience of truth. 
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We seek for the origin of Odd-Fellowship in a 
different channel — we seek for it in society — in 
the corruptions of the times — in the injustice which 
prevails between man and man — in a want of the 
oommon feeling for the universal good — in the in- 
humanity so prevalent — in the want of charity and 
brotherly love, and in the entire lack of that friend- 
ly sympathy, which is not only the bond of society, 
but the surety of its progression to permanent 
prosperity and peace. 

Odd-Fellowship is now, and always has been, a 
“Brotherhood,” the foundation of which is, good- 
will to all classes and conditions of men, but more 
especially to those who are of the Fraternity. But 
why has this brotherhood been established ? Ans- 
wer : because there has been no real brotherhood 
existing in the world for centuries; because men 
were unkind to each other, and forgetful of each 
others wants — association, on the broadest founda- 
tion of enlarged benevolenoe, became necessary; 
because men abused the giftB conferred by a ben- 
eficent Providence, and used them only for the ad- 
vancement of the most selfish purposes— it was 
imperatively demanded that a strict conservative 
principle should be established, through the agency 
of which mankind would bo made to act like beings 
boin for a higher destiny than that of earth, and 
brought to feci and to realize that they are brethren, 
by a common law of nature, and that they should 
befriends,by the praotioa of those kindly charities by 
which our condition only can be blessed, and on 
earth mode a very heaven ! 

In a word, the Order of Odd-Fellows has been 
established to carry out three cardinal principles 
of human happiness — “Friendship, Love and 
Truth.” Had mankind acted in accordance with 
these maxims, Odd- Fellowship would have been 
unnecessary . But the reverse has been the case. — 
The friendship of the world is but a fable — its love 
but a dream, and its truth but a shallow pretense , 
The wise and good have seen, and deplored the evil 
and sought the remedy. It is found in the insti- 
tution of our Order, one of the lights of the* age. 
It seeks to inspire its members with a love for each 
other — to imbue their hearts with a feeling of the 
most expanded charity and universal philanthropy, 
and bids them go forth among men, and sow the 
seedsof kindness and love. Thus our Lodge-rooms 
are made the schools of virtue, and we go thence to 
the broad theater of the outer world, to practice 
what we learn within our holy temples. Can such 
an institution fail in its mission ? 


ODD-FELLOWS HALL, NEW YORK. 

It will be seen by the following circular, that this 
magnificent building will soon be ready for occu- 
pancy. W o shall shortly give a full description of it. 


an additional Lodge Room has been constructed, and 
ample provision made for the meeting of six Lodges 
eacn night. 

The finishing and decorations of the room are now 
in rapid progress, and it is expected that before the 
time of allotment , they will be in 6uch condition as 
to enable Lodges to make satisfactory selection. 

Three of the rooms are expected to be in readiness 
for occupancy in February ; and the remainder be- 
fore the first of May, ensuing. 

By the accompanying statement of terms, &c., it 
will be seen that no two rooms are to be fitted, up in 
the same style, it being the desire of the management 
to gratify every taste, and afford an agreeable vari- 
ety in the finish of the apartments. 

In the last circular it was announced that the 
number of shares of Hall Stock remaining unsub- 
scribed, was eighteen hundred and seventy -one; 
since which time there have been nine hundred and 
seventeen shares taken ; leaving nine hundred and 
fifty-four shares of the capital stock not yet sub- 
scribed for, as exhibited in the appended statement. 
The smallness of this balance of untaken shares will 
admonish Lodges desirous of securing an early choice 
of “ Lodge Room and night of meeting,” of an imme- 
diate enlargement of their subscriptions ; as the 
hour of commencing the allotment will alone termi- 
nate the period of qualifying for prior choice. And 
for the purpose of affording them full opportunity, 
individual subscription will, meanwhile, be discour- 
aged by every proper means. 

In all cases, leases will be given for a term of 
years, under wholesome reservation, for the general 
interest of the Order. By order, 

JOHN A. KENNEDY, President. 

Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. 

TERMS or RENTAL FOR LODGES, &C. 

Each Lodge will be provided with a Lodge Room, 
an Ante-Chamber, a Preparation Room, and such 
Committee Rooms as are in connection therewith, 
one night in each week ; also, in turn with other 
tenant bodies, four Committee Rooms and one 
Grievance Committee Room, located in the second 
story; also, in common with other tenant bodies, 
one Reception Room, which will also be used as a 
Post Office for the bodies of the Order in this and 
the adjoining counties; the whole to be furnished, 
lighted, heated, and kept in good order. Access to 
Croton Water and Water Closets on each floor. 
Corinthian (N. W.) room, 3d story ,j>er annum, #250 


Egyptian (N. E.) room, 3d story, “ 220 

Gothic (N. E.) room, 4th story, “ 200 

Antique (S. E.) Room, 3d story, “ 185 

Elizabethan (S. E. room,) 3d story, “ 176 

Doric (S. E.) room, 4th story, “ 165 


STATEMENT OF SHARES HELD BY CITY LODGES. 


400 shares held by 

250 “ 

44 44 

160 “ 

44 44 

103 “ 

44 44 

100 “ 


60 “ 

44 << 

55 “ 

44 <4 

58 “ 


52 “ 

44 44 

51 “ 

44 44 

50 “ 

44 44 

30 “ 

44 44 

25 “ 

44 44 

20 " 

44 44 

12 “ 

44 44 

10 “ 

44 44 

5 “ 

44 44 


No. 11, 

“ 22 , 

“ 14, 

“ 107, 

“ 30,49,68, 

“ 33,64, 

“ 117, 

“ 9 

“ 10, Degree Lodge, No 1, 

“ 13, 350, [349, 

“ 1,23,34,48,47,60,73,340, 

“ 150, Degree Lodge, No. 6. 

“ 28,35,158,113, 

“ 4, 20, 36, 43, 78, 140, 

“ 40, [339, 

“ 12,58, 84,87,151,177,253, 
“ 129. 


Office of the Board of Managers of the Odd- Fellows’ ) 
Hall Association of the City of New York, > 
December 11, 1848 ) 

The Board of Managers are gratified in being en- 
abled to announce to the Lodges disposed to occupy 
apartments in the new Hall, that at 8 o’clock, P. M., 
on the 15th day of January next, the Board will 
proceed to decide on applications for Lodge Rooms, 
— on the principles announced in the circular of Feb- 
ruary 16th, 1848, viz : “The Lodge having the 
largest subscription for stock in the Hall, to have 
the first choice of room and night of meeting for its 
own body, at the terms fixed ; the Lodge having the 
next largest subscription, to have the next choice; 
and so on with all subscribing Lodges that desire to 
occupy premises in the Hall. Where the subscrip- 
tion of two or more Lodges are equal, choice among 
them will be determined by lot. After subscribing 
Lodges are accommodated, should there be an excess 
of tenements, they may be let to non -subscribing 
Lodges. In all cases the Board reserves tho right 
of refusing a lease where the good of the Order may 
require it.” 

To enable Lodges to learn in ample time their sev- 
eral relative positions on the stock list, a statement 
is herewith submitted, showing the same at this date. 

Since the issue of the last circular, to meet the 
increased demand for accommodation, the plan of 
building has been to some extent modified, by which 


STATEMENT OF STOCK SUBSCRIPTION. 

Subscriptions under oontract to 
builders, to be issued at final pay- 
ment, 170 shares, 

do in progress of payment, 1846 “ 
do paid up, and full stock 
issued, 4030 “ 

Open for subscription, 954 “ 


Total Capital, 7000 shares. 


C0H0KT0N LODGE, NO. 213. 


Whereas , We believe the Constitution submittod 
by the G. L. of the U. 8. to the G. L. of the State of 
N. Y., was taken up by that G. L. at its November 
session, 1847, and as directed by the G. L. of the U. 
8., waa at that session amendca and adopted, and 
forthwith became the legal Constitution of the G. 
L. of the State of N. Y. ; and whereas, said Consti- 
tution, styled the New Constitution, was recognized 
by this Lodge, and by a large majority of our sister 
Lodges in this State, as thelruly legal and binding 
Constitution existing in said State ; and whereas, 
we believe that the legal continuance has not been 
impaired by the subsequent action of any of the offi- 
cers or Lodges working under and by virtue of said 
New Constitution, but that it is still binding upon 
us. Therefore, 


Resoloed , That the decision of the G. L. of the IT. 
S., restoring the Old Constitution after the New 
Constitution had been legally adopted, being utterly 
destructive to all the powers heretofore vested in 
State Grand Lodges, ana to all the rights of a State 
jurisdiction, is not binding upon us os a Lodge, and 
th<*t we will sustain the Grand Lodge of the State of* 
N. Y. working under the New Constitution, in main- 
taining its independence of autocratic despotism, and 
that we will yield to it a firm and steady support. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to 
those members of the G. L. of the U. S. who support- 
ed and defended our organization, and also to G. M. 
D. P. Barnard and G. Representatives John W. 
Dwindle and Theodore Dimon, for their zeal and 
faithfulness in executing the trusts committed to 
their hands. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to trans- 
mit a copy of the foregoing Preamble and Resolutions 
to each Lodge in this district, and to the legal and 
Constitutional G. L. of this State. 

Passed by Kohokton Lodge, No. 218, at a regular 
meeting, December 15, 1848. 


DUTIES OF ODD-FELLOWS. 

EXTRACT FROM BRO. VAN WINKLE'S ADDRESS, 
Before Adelphi Lodge, Clarksburg, Va. 

“ But, brothers of the Order, this is but one of the 
many influences Mattered round you to confirm your 
good intentions, and to dissuade you from what is 
wrong. Need I ask whether, in your estimation, the 
Order U worth preserving in its purity 1 If it if, much 
depends upon every individual connected with it, to 
shield it from reproach, and to illustrate in bis own case 
the advantages it is calculated to oonfer. Your mere 
adhesion to it imposes an oblightion, more compre- 
hensive than any formal pledge or promise, to main- 
tain its integrity and uphold its usefulness, its pros- 
perity, even its continued existence, must depend upon 
the faithfulness of its members individually; and, 
therefore, every brother should feel himself deputed, 
like certain officers of the Roman Republic, “ to see 
that it takes no harm.” His first dnty will evidently 
be to watch narrowly .that his own conduct conforms 
to the principles of the Order. This must not be mere 
outward conformity, bat he must strive so to educate 
his heart, that benevolence and sincerity become its 
leading impulses, and integral parts of its ebaracter, 
exemplified every where and to all. He must also 
watch the character and conduct of his brother in 
every concern of Odd- Fellowship; not with the desire 
of finding faults and imperfectione— not as a spy seek- 
ing to discover errors and infirmities that he may ex- 
pose them — but as the truest friend, deprecating, yet 
watching for, the appearance of the plague spot, that 
be may bring the remedy ere the disease becomes too 
deeply rooted in the system. It is, as you know, the 
duty of each to warn, to connsel and to remonstrate 
with an erring brother ; and it is not among the least of 
your privileges, that the truth will be spoken to you in 
friendship and love, shonld yon wander from the true 
path. The proper discharge of this duty is most Im- 
portant to the prosperity of the Order, but there is 
great danger of our entering upon it more to gratify 
our own censorious nets than because the occasion calls 
for it. It must therefore be approached with great 
deliberation, bnt if satisfied that it is demanded, with 
equal firmnesf. Shakspere, to whom the ways of the hu- 
man heart seem to have been almost intuitively known, 
has given a role upon the subject, which I recommend 
you to practice when yon feel called on to remonstrate 
with a brother — 

“ Go to your bosom ; 

Knook there, and ask your heart what it doth know 
That’s like [your] brother’s fault : if it confess 
A natural guiltiness, such as is his, 

Let it not sound a thought upor your tongue 
Against [your] brother — ” 

“ If this rule is acted on, the observation of a broth- 
er’s conduct, by leading ns to scrutinize our own more 
closely, cannot fail t0 result in benefit to ourselves. 

‘ It has been no part of my purpose to endeavor to 
point ont the various duties of Odd-Fellowe. But 1 will 
add, that it is the duty of every brother to watoh and to 
control for good, as far as it is in his power, the Order 
itself. As a body, it must be consistent, united and 
vigilant, and must scrupulously confine itself within its 
proper sphere. It must be prudent, patient and perse- 
vering ; and must not be diverted from its peculiar 
mode of operation. It must not forget that its object 
is not to effect grand and striking results, but to dif- 
fuse more widely and certainly the good st which it 
aims. There is enough in its past history to cheer it 
on, and to vindicate the ooursc it has hitherto pursued. 

Miy I not, then, in the true spirit of our Fraternity, 
adjure each brother whom my words can reach, by all 
we work for and by all wo hope, to show his devotion 
to^ the good of the Order, by abstaining fiom every 
thing that may injure it, and by bringing to its support 
his best abilities and exertions, and abovo all, the po- 
tent influence of a good example V ’ 


Odd- Fellows Hall Burned. — The Hall of Yazoo 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., Yazoo City, Miss., was destroyed by 
fire on the morning of Deo. 1, with all the regalia and 
furniture of the Lodge. There was no insurance. 
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HO! FOR CALIFORNIA ! ! 

That the American people are the most impul- 
•ive in the world, is strikingly illustrated by the 
excitement now pervading all classes in relation 
to the reported riches of our newly acquired ter- 
ritory of California — and the unprecedented zeal 
with which almost every one possessed of the 
means to reach the ‘’golden land/ sets about put- 
ting his house in order, making provision for his fa- 
mily ( if he have one) during his absence, winding 
up extensive business in as many days as it would 
take months under ordinary circumstances, and 
embarking with light heart and high hopes, for 
a perilous and tedious voyage to a country 17,000 
miles distant by sea, in the hope of either mend- 
ing a broken fortune, or the building up of one 
where none ever before existed. 

To one of a settled character and placid tem- 
perament, this wonderful excitement, generally, 
of the public mind, is perfectly astonishing, — 
that men possessed of lucrative business, happy 
homes, and all the endearments necessary for 
the enjoyment of life in this world, should be 
so perfectly carried away by this mania, is be- 
yond our comprehension. It has reached all 
classee—the merchant and the mechanic — the 
farmer and the lawyer — and even our staid, 
sober, philosophizing brothers of the quill, begin 
to experience mysterious workings of the frigid 
and phlegmatical feelings which have for years 
lain buried beneath the dust of some musty 
manuscript, or kept in submission by some 
mighty but carefully concealed thought: and 
ever and anon you hear from the quiet editorial 
sanctum, the exciting cry of 11 Ho! for Cali - 
fornia /” 

Then we can imagine to ourselves the phren- 
zied eye, the dilated cheeks, the iirm clenching 
of the fist, and the sturdy putting down of the 
foot, as the determination to emigrate to the 
“ Gold Regions’* is put beyond any doubt. But, 
thank Heaven ! we are unmoved by it — and are 
content to take this side of sundown as our 
abiding place. 

Among the thousands who are about leaving 
us, we have several well -cherished friends, who 
in times past, have done essential service to 
literature, and in whose judgments we place 
much confidence. We allude to Jonas Win- 
chester, Esq., former publisher of the New 
World , and Golden Rule ; Caleb Lyon, of Lyons- 
dale, the eminent oriental scholar and poet; 
James B. Devoe, Esq., former editor and pub- 
lisher of the Daily American Patriot, and Daniel 
Norcross, Esq., of Philadelphia — the able cor- 
respondent of the the Golden Rule from that 
city. 

These gentlemen sailed in the ship Tarolinta, 
on the 6th inst., and carry out with them a com- 
plete set of machinery for washing gold, provis- 
ions for 18 months, tents and camp equippage, 
tests, assaying and smelting apparatus, and in 
fact every article necessary for the rapid prose- 
cution of gathering the gold dust of California, 
and the sustenance of their corporeal bodies. 
We particularly commend these gentlemen to 
the courtesiesof the Californians, in general, and 
the whole world in particular. 

Animated, as we know them to be, by the 
most indomitable perseverance, talents, and en- 
ergy of character, we cannot for a moment 
doubt, that if wealth and distinction is to be ac- 
quired in the territory to which they are wend- 
ing their way, they are just the men to succeed 
We wish them every success. 

Twenty students of Wesleyan University are 
suspended because they attended a cotillon party. 


GAZETTB.dP THE UNION 


LETTER FROM LITTLE DELAWARE. 

Newark, Dec. 29, 1848. 

Dear Editor : When this epistle reaches your 
reverend hands, it will be already the year of our 
Lord 1849 ; ’48, with its bloody revolutions and 
royal slaughters, will have passed away, but its 
memory will remain in history as the greatest epoch 
of popular movements in Europe, and of the pro- 
gress of liberal ideas. You see that I am once more 
retired from the noisy world, but alas ! only for a 
few days. Less happy than our friend J. J. Rous- 
seau, 1 have not been able yet to find another island 
of Saint Pierre, or the Hermitage. Nevertheless, 
when I can run away awhile from the dirty streets 
of New York, to this humble cottage, I feel a degree 
of happiness. I wish I could remain here all my 
life ; I love the country and a retired existence. I 
think as the learned Solomon, that “ better is a dry 
morsel and quietness therewith,’* than chickens 
AND ROAST TURKEYS in A h0US6 full of politics, 
bigotry and sacrifices. The windows of my bed 
room open toward the East, and at sunrise I kneel 
like the inhabitant of the American forest before 
that great symbol of Divinity, and worship Almighty 
God in his wonderful works. 

I left the city of Gotham on the elegant and beau- 
tiful steamboat John Potter, of the Camden railroad 
I company. It would be enough to say that this line 
is under the administration of Mr. Bliss, a most 
accomplished gentleman. The proprietors of this 
line spare neither expense nor labor to make it the 
most comfortable road for traveling in the United 
States. Neither the cars nor the steamboat John Pot- 
ter are surpassed by those of any other company ; and 
you may know all the comforts of this convenient 
line when you have the misfortune to travel on the 
Baltimore road. God spare you and your friends 
from the seats and cars of this company. As a 
proof of what I tell you, last Sunday, leaving Phil- 
adelphia for Newark, Del., I was condemned to a 
seat in a kind of surgical arm-chair, which seems to 
have boen used in some hospital in the Quaker city. 
I wished to be again on the Camden line, sitting on 
those comfortable elastic cushions, covered with 
velvet and damask ; but I must be short at present, 
on this subject. I shall consecrate to it a larger 
space in my letters on America. 

I shall speak to you awhile of little Delaware — of 
what I have seen, hoard and done sinoe my arrival 
at Mr. Joseph T.’s house. Last Sunday night we 
were awakened by the unexpected visit of a couple. 
It was a bride just blessed by some divine, who 
came, with her husband, to ask refuge and lodging 
under Mr. T.’s roof. It was a most stormy night — 
the horse would go no further, and the Miss missed 
was desirous of finding some lodging; in a word, all 
was revolution in our house, and Mr. T., known 
here as a generous and fine fellow, offered his own 
room, which was accepted, and the couple retired to 
sleep together, I think, for the first time in their 
life. But the most interesting part of their connu- 
bial difficulties was previous to their marriage. 
Early in the morning, they left their native place, 
some twenty miles from Newark, in search of a cler- 
gyman. They had already traveled six hours, with- 
out finding any reverend who would unite them in 
legitimate bonds, not that there are no clergymen 
in Delaware, (on the contrary, there are too many,) 
but because it was necessary to obtain a license 
from New Castle ; and as the young lady decided not 
to return home unmarried, she advised her beau to 
pass into Pennsylvania, where laws are cheaper and 
more liberal. But the horse, who was a native of 
Delaware, and proud of his country, would not cross 
the boundary on that day, and in spite of the thou- 
sand curses of his master, and his many whippings, 
he would not go an inch further, and they were 
obliged to leave J ack, and to accept another horse 
from Mr. T. Thus they passed into Pennsylvania; 
but all was not over yet. Here two clergymen, 
refused to marry them, saying that they never did 
such things on Sunday ! Mr. T. , who is so generous 
and kind to young people on these occasions, audit be- 


ing about midnight, said he would try another minis- 
ter, who, for five dollars, would marry th«m two or 
three times. Thanks to Mr. T., they were blessed 
by a Methodist charge, and sent for this husband and 
wife. The bride, who resembles a Russian grena- 
dier, is a damsel of five and thirty winters ; as to 
Mr. S., if he is not quite as old as his wife, he is at 
least more stupid, as he had the boldness to tell his 
moitie , before every one, that he married her in 
spite of another gall, whom he loved much. 

We had a concert at Newark on Christmas day. 
Mr. Millar, a fine vocalist, and an excellent profes- 
sor of caligraphy, gave a musical soiree at the 
Washington Hotel to a crowded house. He was as- 
sisted by other eminent musicians, and has become 
the lion of the girls of this State. He has formed 
several classes for singing and writing. Every one 
who is acquainted with him, wish a good success to 
Mr. Millar of New York. 

G. F. Secchi de Casali. 


LECTURES IN LODGES. 

Nbw Brunswick, December IS, 181ft. 

Dear Bir : The members of Algonquin Lodge 
No. 71, 1. 0. of 0. F. of this city, having determined 
upon a course of lectures, for their mutual benefit 
and pleasure, before the Lodge, at stated intervals 
during the winter ; and the services of some of their 
members having been procured for that purpose, the 
first of the course was delivered on Friday evening 
last, being the anniversary of the institution of the 
Lodge. The address was delivered by N. G. Abra- 
ham Y. Schenck, Esq. The subject was the reason 
and the objection of the Institution of Odd-Fellow- 
ship ; the benefit resulting from it in a benevolent 
and social point of view ; and a rational consideration 
of the different objections urged against it. 

It was an elegant and powerful effort, and kept 
the large and brilliant audience in fixed attention for 
an hour. The subject was chosen, I understand, by 
the speaker, by request, it being considered the most 
appropriate for the oocasion. 

The Lodge-room is a perfect gem as regards neat- 
ness and comfort ; and being brilliantly lighted for 
the occasion, presented a very fine appearance. 
Mr. Schenck*s address made an evident impression 
upon the audience; and the continuanoe of these 
lectures on the plan proposed, leaving to the speakers 
the choice of their own subjects, will have a tendency 
to give the Institution a higher position in the estima- 
tion of our citizens, and overcome what little preju- 
dice there may exist against it. 

This is a very fine Lodge — the members being of 
the very heart and sinew of our citizens; and, 
although it has been in existence only one year, 
numbers about eighty members. I will keep you 
advised as to these lectures. Yours, &c., T. 


MATTERS AND THINGS IN BALTIMORE. 

Horace Greeley’s Lecture. — The first lecture 
of the course, before the Maryland Institute, was 
delivered on Thursday evening last in the Univer- 
salist Church. The lecture was listened to by a 
large and deeply interested audience. Mr. Greeley’s 
manner is earnest and impressive, and his thoughts 
are bold and original. This was the first opportunity 
which a Baltimore audience has had of hearing the 
distinguished lecturer. 

The Gold Fever. — There is no visible abatement 
of this fever. Multitudes are embarking their all in 
the enterprize. Merchants are ransacking their 
stores, in order to get together their old goods for 
shipment to the gold country. Whether there will 
be a market for all that is thither bound, remains to 
be seen. 

The Holidays. — Our city wears quite a holiday 
aspect. The confectioners, booksellers and print- 
dealers have rigged out their establishments in the 
finest style, and have thus made a desperate attempt 
to take the attention of the younger portion of the 
community. The streets arejhronged with people ; 
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the stores with purchasers. Every one we meet has 
a present for some expecting loved one. Every face 
is wreathed with smiles, and all hearts are happy. 
Christmas day will, we hope, bring a full fruition to 
the brightest hopes and disappointment to none. 
Let joy abound. 

Mayor’* Proclamation. — Mayor Stansbury 
has issued a Proclamation, in which notice is given 
of his intention to enforce the ordinance relative to 
the cleansing of the streets, as a preventive of the 
cholera. He also calls upon the citizens to use every 
precautionary measure that may tend to abate the 
virulence of the dreadful scourge, in the event of its 
visiting the city. It is to be hoped that the recom- 
mendations of the Mayor will meet with the most 
vigilant attention. 

The Prize Tragedt. — The prize of $1,000 
offered by Edwin Forest, for the best tragedy, was 
taken by George Miles, Esq., of the Baltimore bar. 
We are gratified to learn this fact, and regard it as 
a proof that Baltimore is not without literary talent 
of the highest order. 

John T. Morris, Esq. — This gentleman was ad- 
mitted to the Baltimore bar a few days since, and 
commences to practice with brilliant prospects. His 
literary acquirements are of the most thorough and 
respectable character. He graduated with high 
honors, several years ago, at Pennsylvania College; 
since which time he has prosecuted, with unwearied 
diligence — under the guidance of one of the most 
eminent lawyers of Maryland — his legal studies. 
Mr* Morris contributed several years since to one 
of the literary papers, a series of essays on subjects 
connected with the ethics and customs of the time— 
which attracted considerable attention ; and evinced 
that he possessed powers of thoughtful analysis, and a 
style of expression, suoh as belong only to the most 
accomplished writers. His excellent talents, added 
to his popular manners and engaging address, can- 
not fail in commending him to an extensive practice. 
We sincerely wish him abundant success. 

Our Streets. — The streets need a thorough 
scraping and cleaning. We have rarely seen them 
so dirty as now. The good work has been commenced, 
and will, we hope, be persevered in until there shall 
be left nothing that can offend. 


ftljeatricala anil ^Imtwemtnts. 

We regret that the benefit for the Monplaisirs,at 
the Opera House, was not better attended. This 
is the season of the holidays, and the public are 
absorbed in their own pastimes and merriments at 
home. 

Madame Anna Bishop’s Grand Gala Concert was 
attended by all the fashion and musical taste of the 
city. It was, from the variety and talent it em- 
braced, a great treat to the diletanti. The voyago 
musioal, giving illustrations of music in all parts of 
the world, was a fine specimen of the taste and pro- 
fessional ability of Bochsa, and his execution on the 
harp was most brilliant and expressive. Both were 
received with loud applause. Bravos on all sides 
encorsd Madame Bishop. 

At the Broadway Theater Miss AdeleandMr. 
Charles Hohnatock have been the attractions, play- 
ing respectively on the violin and piano-forte, and 
in a style of consummate excellence. The Carnival 
of Venice, the variations on the themes from “ II 
Pirati,” and Meyer’s air Italian, were all admirably 
given. 

At the National, J. R. Scott is playing his line 
of characters to full houses. W. B. Chapman and 
C. W. Clarke, late of the Park Theater, are added 
to their excellent stock company. 

American Museum.— Mr. Hitchcock keeps up a 
constant excitement here. Besides an immense 
number of curiorities and attractions, we find Major 
Littlefinger, Hales the Giant, Ethiopian Minstrels, 

Pete Morris ike eon tit singer, and Great Western. 


this latter ia a genius mri gemerb. His new piece, 
“ The Worsted Homestead,” is full of fun and hu- 
mo, and is well worth seeing. The Museum is an 
innocent place of amusement. 

Bowery. — Herr Drieebach has drawn crowded 
houses. His control over his noble animals is won- 
derful, and his performance highly interesting. The 
Living Statuary abounds in striking effects. Ciocca 
and Neri are dancing here this week. 

Burton’s. — Various light and mousing pieces 
have been brought, forward at this house, written 
and played with great spirit and cleverness. After 
“ Where's Barnum ?” we have had the “ California 
Gold Mines,” with some admirable hits at the present 
mania. Tho satire is pointed, and most seasonable. 
We are to have “ Vanity Fair.” Thackeray has 
furnished capital materials. 

The Minstrels, one and all, are well attended, and 
competition stimulates to excellence in this branch 
of amusement. 

The Zoological Hall contains a display of noble 
beasts, and of elephants of wonderful sagacity and 
training. 

The New Orleans Serenaders. — Of this popu 
lar style of entertainment none more deserve favor 
and patronage. The ballads, arranged by them- 
selves, are sung in good taste, and always with great 
sweetness and effect. This also applies to their 
selections from Italian operas, some of which are 
given with expression and true feeling, and others 
rendered irresistibly comic. The parodies are full 
of humor, not being coarse or overwrought. As a 
fair specimen of the above, we would mention “ Oh ! 
Sally White,” from Don Pasquale, and the “ Banks 
of Old Tar Riber.” The burlesque of the Italian 
opera is admirable. Faults and extravagance of 
manner on the stage are happily hit off, and the 
music rendered with an effect rarely surpassed. The 
vocal powers of several of the company we have 
already noticed, which are of a high order. But in 
addition, we have the bones capitally played, a 
banjo without an equal, and a violin of which too 
much cannot be said in praise. The whole presents 
great attractions for an evening’s entertainment. 

New York and New Haven Rail-road.— This 
work is now completed. The cars passed over it 
for the first time on the 25th nit. We now have a 
direct railroad communication with Boston, and 
the succoss of this road must be immense. Much 
credit is due Robert Schuyler, Esq., the President 
of the company, for his vigorous prosecution of the 
work. The Harlem road, under his administration, 
is going ahead admirably, and is fast rising in value. 
The depot of the New Haven road is to be in Canal 
street. 

New York and Boston Travel.— During the 
winter season, everybody, of course, will go by the 
way of Stonington. The two boats on thAt line now 
are safe and strong, and their officers are skillful 
and prudent. Captains Howes and Stone are known 
to everybody. Messrs. Walker, Morse, and Mc- 
Concklin are unequaled in their various depart- 
ments. This is unquestionably the route to Boston. 


Beal’s $1 Daguerrian Saloon.— Those of our 
readers who desire an elegant daguerreotype of 
themselves or friends, are advised to call on Bro. 
Beals. He thoroughly understands the art, and his 
pictures are of unparalleled elegance. Remember 
his place is 183 Broadway, over Milhaw’s drug 
store. Call and see him 


Coal Mine in Weston, Massachusetts.— 
Several weeks since, a Mr. Fuller, of the town of 
Weston, in Middlesex county, discovered, on apart 
of his farm, what he takes to be good evidence of the 
existence of a coal mine somewhere in that vicinity. 
In digging a trench, pieces of coal were thrown up, 
which proved to be of that description called bitu- 
minous. Probably coal was never used or carried 
to that region, and many think that a coal mine 
might be found there. It is stated by some, that 
several years ago, a person, while digging in this 
same place, threw up lumps of coal of fifteen or 
twenty pounds weight, which, upon being broken, 
burnt as freely os Cannel coal. 

Population of Cleveland.— 1 This beautiful city 
of the lakes, we see by the annual census for the 
year 1848, taken in October, continues its steady 
and somewhat rapid growth. The number of males 
is reported at 7,076, of females 6,688; total, 13,959, 
to which 675 are added for the “ten acre lots,” 
(eastern liberty) making the whole number of in- 
habitants 14,234. The number of colored people in 
this city is put at 184. 

Noble Munificence. — Mr. James Robb, of New 
Orleans, has purchased Power’s world-renowned 
statue of the Greek Slave, and has placed it on ex- 
hibition in that city — the entire proceeds of its ex- 
hibition to be appropriated to the relief of the 
destitute widows of the city. 

It is estimated that there are now 27,343 white 
children, bet ween the ages of four and twenty -one, 
in the public schools of Cincinnati. The nett in- 
crease in number for the year 1840 has been 5,372. 

The Cradle of Tears. — The Chinese word for 
eyelid is eminently beautiful, signifying the cradle 
of tears. 

Two hundred and twenty -five English emigrants, 
who profess the Mormon fhith, lately arrived at St. 
Louis, and destined for Salt Lake. It is said that 
between three and four hundred more are on their 
way from Liverpool. 

There is a vast copper mine in Bristol, Ct.,says 
the Hartford Whig, which .is now worked by two 
hundred operatives. In the month of August, eighty - 
two thousand barrels of ore were shipped to the 
great metropolis. 

Of the 6100 sailors who man the American navy, 
960 are native Americans ; the rest are chiefly com- 
posed of Irish and English emigrants. 

Major Noah says that an invoice of cigars 
has arrived in New York, whioh sells at $1000 per 
thousand — a dollar a piece. They ought to be 
“ some !” 

Squajie Year. — T his year is the square of ’43. 
We have not had a square year since 1764, and 
another will not occur until 1986. If every body 
will squer® up this year what a glorious time we 
shall have. 

The Liverpool Times says : “While the Ameri- 
cans have 600 or 700 ships engaged in whaling, the 
number of the English vessels is reduced to 17 ! The 
Americans, by some mode or other, have quite 
superseded us in this adventurous but profitable 
business.” 

The total number of cases of cholera in Great 
Britain, since the first was reported, amounts to 
1,215 — the victims to 610; the recoveries have been 
220, while 376 remain under treatment, or the result 
not stated. 

The population of Arkansas, by the Governor’s 
estimate, is 300,000, which will give it three, in place 
of one member of Congress, in the next apportion- 
ment. 


James McAllister’s Medical Depot, where 
one can find a remedy for every disease, is at 141 
Fulton -st.. New York. See advertisement. 

We learn by the Bondout Courier that the naviga- 
tion on the Hudson and Delaware Canal was sus- 
led on the 16th ult. ~ 
thofNoTi “ ' 

this Canal. 


There had been up to the 
ft doim 


Cheap Bread. — A farmer in Genesee county, 
N. Y., states that his whole last year’s crop of corn 
cost him but nine cents and three quarters a bushel, 
including the interest on the value of the land. 

Hard Ox. — The train from Boston to Salem ran 
against an ox the other night, whioh jarred the oars 
considerably, like a heavy sea striking a ship, but 
did no damage — the ox walking off with great dignity 
and composure. 

The town of Harper’s Ferry was ill umin ated on 
the 17 th, and the highest mountain top, about 800 
feet above the village, was lighted up with an im- 
mense bonfire, and fireworks were let off from a 
convenient point. What for ? 

Etymology of California.— We are informed 
by Professor Noodlekranz, that California comas 
from two old Indian words— JCali y gold, and fom-a- 
tvho, don’t you wish you may get It. 

From the recent report of the Post Master 
General we learn that 1809 new post offioes were 
established during the last year, and 296 discon- 
tinued ; giving a nett increase of 1918. 

The misery in Ireland if yery great. The cholera 
there Is not increasing. 
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ST. AMARANTHE. 


rrom “ Heroic Women of the Frenoh Revolution,” a 
New Work recently published In London. 

In one of the most sumptuous hotels in the 
center of Paris, recently built by the opulent 
philosopher Helvetius, lived a young woman of 
incomparable beauty, if she had not had a daugh- 
ter of sixteen as beautiful and seducing as her- 
self. This female called herself Madame de 
Sainte Amaranthe. Although she was said to 
be the widow of a gentleman slain in the affair 
of the 5th and 6tli of October, while defending 
the door of the queen, at Versailles, and, though 
she affected the externals, the tone, and luxury 
of high life, a mystery and doubt hung over this 
woman, her origin, and habits, which caused 
opinion to float between admiration for her beau- 
ty, respect for her misfortunes, and the ambi- 
guity of her position. Her house, attractive in 
so many ways, had assembled, by taste for the 
arts, play, and pleasure, fiom the commencement 
of tne revolution, the eminent men of all fac- 
tions : Royalists ; Constituents, Orleanists, Gi- 
rondins, successively. Mirabeau, Sieyes, Pe- 
tition, Chapelier, Buzot, Louvet, Vergniaud, had 
in turn frequented it. The graces of Madame 
de Sainte Amaranthe, and the seduction of her 
mind, had effaced all clouds in her vicinity, and 
tilled up the abysses between their opinions. 

She preserved, nevertheless, an ostensible at- 
tachment for the hopes and memories of royalty. 
She was allied with the royalists of the ancient 
aristocracy, and in her saloons she preserved the 
portraits of the king and queen, without much 
mystery. She did hot disguise her veneration 
for those proscribed images of a better time. 
The prestige of her charms seemed to remove 
all danger from her, and nature defended her 
from the scaffold. 

A young man of the extinct court, son of M. 
de Sartines, minister of police in Paris, had just 
married the daughter of Madame de Sainte Am- 
aranthe. M. de Sartines had formed an inti- 
macy with an actress of the Italian Theater, 
Mademoiselle Grandmaison. Although aban- 
doned by her lover, this young actress still wrote 
to him. She informed him of the progress or 
suspension of the terror. Sartines, much tpuched 
witn such constancy, came from time to time 
to Paris. He there saw his old friend in secret, 
and learned from her the political secrets. 
Mademoiselle Grandmaison picked them up 
from Frial, an actor at the same theater, a fiery 
patriot, and friend of Robespierre. 

The hopes of clemency, conceived at the mo- 
ment of the proclamation of the Supreme Being, 
had been a snare in which the royalists, the 
suspected, and the proscribed, were pleased to 
let themselves be taken. They conversed every- 
where about the omnipotence of the new Crom- 
well, or new monk, of his attempts to quench 
the religious persecutions, of his wishes to abol- 
ish the scaffold, of his genius to reconstruct or 
der, and of the leaning to royalty, or for the res- 
toration of royalty, which they imagined in him. 
The scattered remains of the religious and royal- 
ist party consoled themselves by these dreams. 
The popularity of Robespierre was greater, per- 
haps, at this moment, in the party of the vic- 
tims, than in the party of the executioners. 
Madame de Sainte Amaranthe was dazzled by 
it. She wished to return to Paris, and re-open 
her house to feasts and pleasure in the midst of 
general mourning. She trusted to the genius of 
Robespierre ; she burned with the desire of 
knowing him, seducing him, and drawing him 
over to her opinions. In vain Mademoiselle 
Grandmaison, trembling for her lover, wrote to 
M. de Sartines, that the moment was sinister, 
that the committees and Robespierre were dt 
variance, that the axe of the guillotine was sus- 
pended between a hoped-for mitigation and a 
more active terror. Madame de Sainte Amar- 
anthe listened to nothing but her illusions. She 
hurried away her daughter, her son-in-law, and 
a child of fifteen, her son, to Paris. 

There she was more and more confirmed, by 


the conversation of some friends, in the dispo- 
sitions she attributed to the triumvir. Undoubt- 
edly, these very dispositions were insinuated in 
her by the agents *of Robespierre, for he was 
seeking at this time to bring everything to his 
name ; even royalists, by the currents of hope. 
M. de Quesvremont, formerly a dependant of 
the house of Orleans, and now intriguing for the 
friendship of Robespierre, caused Madame de 
Sainte Amaranthe to partake of his enthusiasm 
for the predestined man, as he said, who was 
only waiting the hour when his designs should 
be ripe, and who was only granting to terror 
what he was not yet permitted to take away 
from it. Fanatical disciple of Catherine Theos,* 
M. de Quesvremont spoke to Madame de Sainte 
Amaranthe of the new worship as of a profound 
conception of the restorer of order. He also in- 
spired herself, her daughter, and her son-in-law, 
with the desire of getting initiated themselves. 
u It was,” said he, u an act which would inspire 
confidence in Robespierre.” A Marquise de 
Chastenais, an ardent royalist, and more ardent 
adept of the Mire de Dieu , finished Madame de 
Sainte Amaranthe’s determination for this adop- 
tion. Sartines, his mother-in-law, and his wite 
were introduced, by night, into the loft of the 
Mire de Dieu. These two Sainte Amaranthes. 
handsome royalists, received upon their forehead 
the kiss of peace from the infirm sybil, which 
was to be so soon for them the kiss of death. 
Whether the condescension of these two young 
women really was a pledge in the eyes of Robes- 
pierre, — whether his mind was penetrated with 
the desire and pride of seeing the tw r o most cele- 
brated beauties of Paris bow themselves before 
his genius, — whether he wished to hold out, 
through them, a bait to the proscribed parties to 
attach them to the regular order which he medi- 
tated, — he consented to an interview with his 
two admirers. Frial, theater-man and common 
friend, conducted Robespierre to Madame de 
Sainte Aramanthe’s. He was there received as 
dictator, who consents to let his designs be an- 
ticipated. He was seated at her table in the 
middle of a circle of guests chosen by himself. 
He breathed of enthusiasm. He let himself be 
gently blamed for the excesses he had suffered 
too long. He spoke as a man who would turn 
upon the real criminals that guillotine which was 
still striking so many innocents. He opened his 
designs, to Jet hope shine in. Whether through 
the indiscretion of his host, or the infidelity of 
the guests, the committee of general safety got 
scent of these interviews and these demi-con- 
tidences, Vadier had already introduced one of 
his agents, Senart, into the meetings of the Mire 
de Dieu , to observe there the thoughts, and to 
note down the principal adepts. Vadier knew 
that Robespierre was her idol, and supposed 
him her instigator. He suspected him. since the 
26th of Prairial, of wishing to draw tne people 
to him by superstitions, and to caress the supe- 
rior class by presages of clemency. Vadier 
wished to catch Robespierre at once in ridicule 
and in treason. He dared not find fault directly 
with a name which repelled suspicion, and which 
disconcerted aggression ; but he hoped indirect- 
ly to pour upon this name a ridicule which would 
reflect upon his power. It was, at most, a dar- 
ing enterprise to show at once to the Conven- 
tion that the friends of Robespierre were not 
pure, and that his followers were not inviolable. 

The committee of general safety, secretly 
agreeing with the majority of the committee of 
public safety, and with the conspirators of the 
Tallen reunion, ordered the arrest of Catherine 
Theos and her principal adepts. The commit- 
tees ordered, at the same time, the arrest of the 
Marquise de Chastenais, of M. de Quesvremont, 
of M. de Sartines, and all the family of Sainte 
Amaranthe, without excepting the son, who was 
scarcely sixteen. They also arrested Mademoi- 
selle Grandmaison and her servant Biret. They 
resolved to confound all these accusations, stran- 
gers to one another, in the grand indictment that 
Elie Lacoste was drawing up against L’Admiral 
and Cecile Renault, under the generic and vague 
name of foreign conspiracy. Vadier had been 
chajged with drawing up the preyious report 

* A fanatical old woman, who pretendod to second tight, 
and allied herself to the Virgin Siarr. Strange to say, she 
had formed a sect, in which repute said that Robespierre was 
initiated. K 


against the sect of Catherine Theos. They had 
referred it to the malignity of this old man to 
give to the puerilities of Don Gerle* the dark 
colors of a conspiracy, and a varnish of ridicule 
which would stain even the name of Robes- 
pierre. 

The name which everybody knew to be at the 
bottofti of this affair was to be so much the move 
visible as it would be less expressed by Vadier. 
Robespierre had felt the blow advance ; but the 
dagger was enveloped in respect. He could not 
openly take the defense of these sectarians, at a 
moment when they accused him of wishing to 
revive the superstitions, to sanctify his dictator- 
ship. He had tried his utmost to get the reading 
of the report of Vadier to the Convention ad- 
journed, under pretext of contempt. Vadier had 
been inflexible. He had found it necessary to 
undergo, in silence, the sarcasms of the reporter, 
the smiles of the auditory, and the malicious in- 
sinuations against his part of Mahomet. Ridicule 
had but slightly touched this terrible name, sus- 
picion had thrown its shadow over its incorrup- 
tibility. The friends of Robespierre had felt it." 
They confidently advised him to beware of Va- 
dier — a sort of Brutus, feigning churlishness to 
disguise hatred. “ Do all you can ; * 7 wrote Payan 
to Robespierre, " to diminish, in the eyes of 
opinion, the importance which they wish to 
give to the affair of Catherine Th6os, and to con- 
vince the people it is only a childish juggle, 
which deserves but the laughter and contempt 
of serious men. 7 ’ In fine, soon after, Elie La- 
coste made a report of the decree, w hich pro- 
posed to send to the revolutionary tribunal all 
the accused. They saw there, joined to the as- 
sassin L’Admiral and to Cecile Renault, the 
father, mother, and even the brothers of that 
young girl ; M. de Sartines ; Madame de Sainte 
Amaranthe; Madame de Sartines 7 daughter; 
her son, who had not arrived at the age of crime ; 
MM. de Laval-Montmorency ; de Rohan-Roohe- 
fort ; the Prince de St. Maurice ; MM. de Som- 
breuil, father and son, who had escaped the as- 
sassins of September; M. de Pons; Michonis, 
municipal of the Temple, guilty of compassion 
and decency towards the captive princesses; 
Madame de Lamartiniere, widow of Epremenil : 
and, lastly, the actress Graodmaison, punishea 
for. the love of Sartines, and even the servant of 
this actress, punished for attachment to her mis- 
tress. They added to these sixty accused per- 
sons the porter of the house where L’Admiral 
had attempted to assassinate Collot-d’Herboia, 
and the wife of the porter, — both guilty, said the 
accuser, of not having been sufficiently trans- 
ported with joy, when the assassin was arrested. 

Robespierre, on hearing the names of Madame 
de Sainte Amaranthe and her family, was silent. 
He was afraid of appearing to protect the coun- 
ter-revolutionists. He well knew it was his 
name they were striking at ; but he timidly 
withdrew this name, not to appear struck him- 
self — deplorable situation of men, who take popu- 
larity instead of conscience, as arbiter of their 
policy ! They cover themselves with the body 
of innocent victims, instead of shielding them- 
selves with their own intrepidity. 

These sixty-two pretended accomplices saw' 
each other, for the first time, before the Tribu- 
nal. L J Admiral was firm ; Cecile Renault, genu- 
ine and affecting. She asked pardon of her 
father, her mother, and her brothers, for having 
drawn them, by her volatile conduct, into the 
appearance of a crime she had never conceived. 
She affirmed, before her death, that her pre- 
tended project of assassination was only curiosity 
to see a tyrant. 

The Montmorencies. the Rohans, the Som- 
breuils, preserved the dignity of their innocence 
and their names. They did not belie the no- 
bility of their blood before death. They died 
as their ancesters fought. 

Madame de Sainte Amaranthe fainted away 
in the arms of her children. Sartines, in passing 
before Mademoiselle Grandmaison, bathed the 
hands of the actress with his tears. He begged 
of her to pardon him the death into which ner 
attachment for him had drawn her. His wife 
surpassed her years by her resignation, and her 
beauty by her tenderness. She rejoiced to die 
with mother, husband, and brother. She pressed 

• Another superstitions enthusiast end prophet. 
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them by turns in her arms. She did not even 
repulse Mademoiselle Grandmaisdn, whom a 
cruel fate had associated in their misfortune. 
All jealousy and distance disappeared before 
death. The dying form but one family. 

In order to strike the eyes of the people with 
a greater appearance of criminality, they had, 
for the first time since Charlotte Corday, put on 
all the condemned the red woollen chemise cos- 
tume of assassins. An escort of cavalry, and 
some guns loaded with grape, preceded and fol- 
lowed the cortege , whicn was formed by eight 
tumbrils. In the first, they had made Madame 
de Sainte Amaranths and Madame d’Epremenil 
take their seats on the front bench ; and on the 
second were Madame de Sartines and Mademoi- 
selle Grandmaison, two victims of one affection. 
In the next cart came M. de Sartines and his 
young brother-in-law, M. de Sombreuil and his 
son. The three others carried along, with the 
Montmoreucies and the Rohans, the poor and 
faithful servant of Mademoiselle Granamaison ; 
who wept not for himself, he said, but for his 
mistress. The march was slow, the scaffold dis- 
tant, the sky vernal, the crowd enormous. All 
eyes were centred on that croup of female heads, 
so soon to be struck off. The warm reflection 
of the red gown set off the whiteness of their 
necks and the beauty of their complexions. The 
multitude were enchanted with the splendor of 
the charms about to be extinguished. The vic- 
tims exchanged sad smiles, words in whispers, 
and looks of mutual commiseration L’Admiral 
was indignant, lamenting over the fate of his 
so-oalled accomplices. tC Not one,” he exclaimed, 
“notone knew of my design; I wished alone 
to avenge humanity.”' Then turning towards 
Cecile Renault, who was praying with fervor, 
“ You wished to see a tyrant: well, then, look — 
there are hundreds beneath yon.” 

The march lasted three hours. The most ob- 
scure were put to death first ; then Cecile Re- 
nault, Mademoiselle Grandmaison, L’Admiral, 
Madame d’Epremenil, the gentlemen of the an- 
cient monarchy, and the young St. Amaranthe. 
His mother and sister saw the decapitated body 
tossed into the basket: their turn approached; 
the mother and daughter embraced, with one 
long, last kiss, which the executioner inter- 
rupted — the head of the daughter joined that of 
her young brother. Madame de Sainte Amar- 
anthe died last but one; Sartines the last. Dur- 
ing three-quart ere of an hour’s torture, he had 
seen the heads of his mistress, his brother-in- 
law — loved like a son — and his mother-in-law. 
and his wife fall. He was dead already, in all 
his feelings here below, long before the fatal 
knife touched him. 

[This cowardice in Robespierre, who, for fear 
of risking his position, suffered them to die, did 
not save him. When does cowardice save a 
man? His weakness — his enemies knew they 
were striking him secretly — inflamed their hopes, 
and led to those concerted attacks which over- 
threw him. Had no other demerit attached to 
his name, this base abandonment of so many in- 
nocents who depended on him, was crime enough 
to condemn him.] 


What Constitutes a Gentleman 1 — 1 Halloo, 
you man with a pail and frock,’ said a British of- 
ficer, as he brought his fiery horse to a stand in 
front of Gov. Cnittenden’s 'dwelling, c can you 
inform me whether his honor, the Governor of 
Vermont, resides here V 

1 He does,’ was the response of the man, still 
wending his way to the pig sty. 

1 Is his honor at home V continued the man of 
spurs. 

* Most certainly,’ replied the man of the frock. 

‘ Take ray horse by the bit then,’ said the of- 
ficer, 'I have business to transact with your 
master.* 

Without a second bidding, the man did as re- 
quested, and the officer alighted and made his 
way to the door, and gave the pannel several 
hearty raps with the butt of his whip-—for be it 
known in those days of republican simplicity, 
knockers and bells, like servants, were in but lit- 
tle use. The good dame answered the summons 
in person : and having seated the officer and as- 
certained his desire to see the Governor, depart- 
ed to inform her husband of the guests arrival ; 
but on ascertaining that the officer had made a 
hitching post of her husband, she immediately 
returned and informed him that the Governor 
was engaged in the yard, and could not very 
well wait upon him and his horse at the same 
time l The predicament of the officer can be 
better imagined than described. # 


Irish Mode of Sheep Stealing. — A fellow 
named Terence M‘Manus, having been arrested 
for sheep stealing, wrote the following to a friend : 
" As we wished to have some mutton with our 
turnips for supper, we went to Squire Carrell, 
who nad more sheep than his naybors. They 
were very wild, and the pasture very large, ana 
we were obliged to take a new way to entice 
them by force to come near us, and as this may 
be of some sarvice for you to no, I think it my 
dooty to tell you of it. Pat Dougan an me rapped 
ourselves up in hay, and as the sheep came round 
to ate it we cut tneir throats ; but a sarch being 
made, five hind quarters belonging to two of 
’em was found in my cabin.” 

i I had rather not take a horn with you,’ 
said the loafer to the mad bull — but he insisted 
upon treating him to two, and the loafer got 
quite high. 


JJnbltaljet’a Notices. 


CITY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscii nuni e in this city, Brooklyn and Williamsburg, who 
do not receive their papers regularly and seasonably, are re- 
quested to give immediate notice at the Office. No Carrier 
it authorised to receive payment in advance , unless bringing a 
receipt signed by the Publisher or authorised Clerk in the Of- 
fice. All Subscribers not paying in advance to the Office will 
be charged five cents per week, payable to the Carriers. Our 
friends who wish the Gazette and Rule from the commence- 
ment of the New and Enlarged Volume, will oblige us by 
handing in their names at the earliest moment. The edition 
will be limited, and early attention is necessary to prevent 
disappointment. 


To Make a Match. — Catch a young gentle- 
. man and lady in good condition : — let the gentle- 
$Ti C^nian be green and the lady tender. PAeas e them 

at the dinner-table, and baste the gentleman 

with a good quantity of wine. While he is 
soaking, stick in a word now and then about 
Miss ; this will help to make them boil. When 
he begins to change color and turn red, take him 
into the drawing room, set him and the lady side 
by side, stuff* them with sweet cakes, and strong 
green tea. Then place them at the piano, ana 
blow the flame till the lady sings ; when you 
hear the gentlemen sigh, it is time to remove 
them, as they are warm enough. Now put them 
by themselves in a corner of the room, or on a 
sofa, and there let them simmer together for the 
rest of the evening. This sort of game is not 
oooked at one dressing, but if repeated two or 
three times, care being taken to keep them to- 
gether as much as convenient, they will be ready 
for matrimony whenever they are wanted. 

N. B. — After marriage they will require look- 
ing to now and then, as they are apt te became 
•our. 


LOCAL AQENT8. 

Our thanks are due to many of our Local Agents for col- 
lecting and remitting to us; and we earnestly request their 
continued aid and influence in further advancing the circula- 
tion of the Gazette and Rule, thus promoting the cause of 
“ Friendship, Love and Truth.’* We are determined our 
journal shall be worthy the support of Odd-Fellows from its 
devotion to their principles, and be welcome to every family 
circle on account of its literary merit. We aga ; n ask that 
each one will promptly remit to us our dues for arrearages, 
and inereasa our lists within the limits of such agency. 


TRAVELING AGENTS. 

We take pleaaure in announc.ng the following gentlemen 
— Brothers of the Order — as the authorised Agents of the Ga- 
zette of the Union and Golden Rule, who have been appoint- 
ed within the last three months, and we expect they will ex- 
ert themselves, with those who have been longer in the field, 
in advancing oar interests, making their returns promptly 
every week, in an accurate and careful manner, giving us no- 
tice of any of our Subscribers who may fail to receive their 
paper regularly, noting removals and discontinuances, Ac. 
Bro. WM. H. FAIRCHILD, Bro. ISAAC P. BALDWIN, 
H’RY L. BROUGHTON, L. W. ALDRICH, 

| CHAS. H. HARRISON, HORACB LAMB 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1849. 


GAZETTE OF THE UNION 

AND GOLDEN RULE. 

CIRCULATION TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND! 


Sines the combination, in July, 1848, of the two papers, 
the only ones m New-York devoted to tne high and beautiful 
aims of Odd Fellowship and Literature, the united journal 
has been crowned with the brightest success. It enjoys a 
vast circulation among families as well as among brothers of 
the Order, and is universally accepted as the most excellent 
Family Journal in the country. The proprietors, though well 
contented with the position which their efforts have attained, 
are nevertholees resolved to achieve still more, and to reach 
an eminence beyond competition. They will accordingly 
spare no labor and expense during the coming year, to place 
The Gazette of the Union and Golden Kale at the 

HEAD OF ALL THE WEEKLY NEW3PAPER8. 

Wl>h this aim in view, the Editor and Publisher have made 
arrangements with many contributors of acknowledged talent 
and reputation to impart deep and various interest to their 
columns, so that they shall be quoted from and commended by 
the best critics of the country. 

The noble and excellent Order of Odd-Fellows haa become 
so extended and well known on account of its benevolent 
deeds and unfailing devotion to the cause of “ Friendship, 
Love and Truth,* 1 that it now numbers men of all trades and 
professions, the young, the middle aged and the old. Our pa- 
per shall be so diversified as not only to snit and gratify all 
these, hot to please wives, sisters, mothers and children, and 
thus be esteemed 

THE BEST FAMILY PAPER IN THE UNION. 

The domain, both of Reality and Fiction, Fact and Fancy 
will be explored, and their choicest treasures gathered for 
our readers. Original Tales and Poems from the most popu- 
lar authors— selections frum the ablest Foreign Periodicals, 
just Criticisms on Books, account of Discoveries in Science 
and the Arts, Intelligence from all parts of the World, Essays 
on the Topics of the Day, Proceedings op ths Lodges and 
all the News relating to Ouz-Fxllowship in America 
and Europe, will form the staple of each and every number. 
We shall commence the New Volume in January 

ENLARGED AND IMPROVED FORM. 

Which will give our patrons a much greater quantity or 
readizg matter, besides enabling us to offer each week a 
more pleasing variety. We therefore say to each of our pre- 
sent readers, 

Renew your Subscriptions for 1849. 

And we ask every other lover of good reading, whether be- 
longing to the Order or not, to edd a new name to our exten- 
sive list, being resolved that “ The Gazette of the Union and 
Golden Rule,” shall have a permanent, as well as standing 
interest and value, so that each bound volume shall be 

A PRIZE FOR EVERT LIBRARY, 

And also a welcome visiter to every Lady’s drawing room. 

ID” Terms, TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN AD- 
VANCE.. Bills of all the solvent Banks in the Union re- 
ceived at par. J. tt. CRAMPTON, Publisher, 

No. 44 Ann-street, N. Y. 


MARRIAGES. 

In Manchester, Ontario County, N. Y., on the 18th ult., by 
the Rev. D. Harrington, Bro. JULIUS L. DE WE Y.of Man- 
chester Lodge No. 312, I O O. F., to Miss LORENA B., 
daughter of RUSSEL STODDARD, ail of Manchester. 

In Truxion, on the afternoon of the 12ih ulL, by the Rev. 
E. D. Reed, Bro. WM. DALRYMPLE, of Homer, Cr. Sec of 
Homer Lodge No. 280, to Miss MARY E. LOOMIS, daugh- 
ter of OLIVER M. 8HEDD, Esq., of the former place. 


DEATHS. 

December 20, Bro. WILLIAM SOMMERS, of Island City 
Lodge No. 331. Bro. Sommers was a worthy man and an 
excellent Odd- Fellow. 

At Phelps, N. Y., Dec. 8, Bro. OLIVER S. ROAT, agsd 99 
years. 

ID* GAHONTO LODGE No. 314, I. O. of O. F — Pitts- 
tok, Penn., Dec. 10, 1848 — NOTICE. — The brethren of the 
Order will please take notice that persons calling themselves 
Clement Butler and William N. Newcomb, are not, and never 
were* members of this Lodge. This notice is given in conse- 
quence of information received by this lodge that they have 
solicited and < btained aid by reprt senting themselves as mem- 
bers of this Lodge. So far as this Lodge is concerned, they 
are impostors. By order of the Lodee. 

EPH. JOHNSON. Sec. 


ORDBR OF PHLLOZATHEAN8. 
r JPHIS is the name of a mutual benefit organi- 
JL zation of Ladies, for diffusing the principles of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth. New York Association No. 1 having 
been duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exer- 
cising the supreme power of the Order in the United States of 
America, are now prepared to grant charters for opening 
Associations in any perl of the country. Applications for 
charters, or letters for information, should be directed, (poet 
paid) to Mies EMELIN E GARDNER, P. P. 9, 101 Forsyth- 
st D^New- York Association No. 1 meets every Monday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at 946 Bxoome-et. 99fcftfi £ 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


Valuable Inventions. — We understand that 
the Rev. Charles Brooks, of Boston, has communica- 
ted to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
three plans— -one by which the hours of time may be 
struck, at the same instant, on every public bell in 
the city, and in every private dwelling ; another, by 
which the alarm of fire may be riven at the same 
moment, throughout the city, and the place of the 
fire indicated at each of the engine houses simulta- 
neously. A third plan is one by which all the lamps 
in the streets may be lighted or extinguished together, 
at any given moment. — [Journal. 

Pigeon Express. — We are requested by the agent 
of the British and North America mail steampsnips 
to state, that hereafter no carrier pigeons will be 
allowed on board these ships, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing any news on the approach of the vessels. 
This order has resulted from a correspondence with 
the proprietors of the line, who are disposed to 
afford every facility in their power for the dispatch 
of intelligence for the public, and who feel bound to 
exclude the method Alluded to, from its liability to 
abuse, and the impossibility of giving similar privi- 
leges to all who may have an equal right to demand 
them. — [Boston Post. 

A Mr. Start, of Smyrna, says the Delaware 
Gazette, has made an improvement in manufacturing 
wagons, whioh will certainly be a great advantage 
to the farmer, inasmuch as it will effect a great 
saving in labor. The bed of the wagon is placed on 
small rollers, fixed in the frame work on which it 
rests, and in front is a fixture for a lever, by which 
a lad can run the wagon-bed back, and shoot its 
contents on the ground. 

Canal to the Pacific Ocean. — We see, by the 
New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, that the English 
house of Manning & Mackintosh have obtained con- 
trol of the Mexioan route to the Pacific, at the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec, and already commenced pre- 
liminary operations for making the canal. 

Justice to Mexico. — The Newport News is in- 
formed by a friend lately from the battle-field of 
Palo Alto, that, though the battle had been fought 
nearly two and a half years, there was a line of 
bones extending more than a mile across the field, 
and about fifteen feet wide, as true as a line could be 
drawn, where the Mexicans stood in the contest, 
proving the steady valor with K which the Mexican 
soldiers sustained the deadly storm of iron and lead 
from the American troops. 

The Cheapest wav to China. — It is said that 
the cheapest way to China from London is via 
America. A passage from England to China now 
costs nearly £t»00. By the American route, accord- 
ing to the Philadelphia Ledger, passengers can be 
conveyed frQin London to China for $1400, and the 
trip, with our improvements in steam navigation 
and a. lietter road over the Isthmus, may be made 
in thirty -five days, heating the English mail twenty - 
fivedays. 

The inhabitants of the south of France, Savoy, 
and a part of Italy, live almost exclusively on chest- 
nuts during full and the early part of winter, 
making them into bread and puddings in place of 
flour. Nuts abound in vegetable oil, and of course 
in carbon, and also iu glutine and fibrine, three of 
the most important elements required for sustaining 
life. Yet they should be dried or cooked. 

New York has two hundred and thirty -eight 
places of worship; Episcopal, forty -two ; Baptist, 
thirty -eight ; Presbyterian, thirty -four ; Methodist 
EpisoopsI, thirtv -one; Roman Catholic, eighteen; 
Dutch Reformed, sixteen ; Jew’s Synagogues, ten ; 
Congregational, nine ; Universalist, six ; Lutheran 
five; Unitarian, two, &c. 

A high oomnliment has been paid to our gallant 
navy by the German Confederation, in selecting 
Commodore Parker, and Commanders Dupont, Bu- 
chanan and Barton to organize their new marine 
force. 

Pennsylvania Coal Trade. — There was trans 
por&d over the Reading Railroad, during the week 
ending Nov. 80, 22,142 tons of coal. The whole 
amount carried over the road during the year, up 
to Nov. 80, is 1,164, 288 tons. 

A mah was lately brought before a magistrate: 
charged with stealing a dead sheep ; the magistrate 
dismissed the complaint, observing that there was 
no ahch thing, as when a »he§p died, it became mut- 
ton. 

Califomha wine, brought by the new Mexican 
Minister to Washington, is prenoutftd equal, if not 
superior, to the best shsrry . 


CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING ! J. WIN- 

O CHESTER, having become the sole Agent for the sale 
of the magnificent steel engraved certificate or membership, 
published by the former publisher of the Golden Rule, offers 
the same to members of the I. O. of O. F.,at the low price of 
FIFTY CENTS PHSR COPY. 

This Certificate is 18 by 24 inches, and contains all the Em- 
blems of the Order, with eight large and elegant Vignettes, 
representing the motto, ‘‘Visit the Sick. Relieve the Distress- 
ed, Bury the Dead, and Educate the Orphan,” as well as other 
leading principles and duties, “Faith, Hope and Charity.” 
The cost of this Deautiful picture was ovtr One Thousand 
Dollars. 

H7“Sin*le copies Fifty Cents each ; twelve copies for 
Five Dollars; twenty seven copies for Ten Dollars; or 
Thirty-Seven Dollars Fifty Cents per one hundred. All 
orders must be accompanied bv the Ca?h % and directed to 
ly235 j. WINCHESTER, 44 Ann-sL, N. Y. 


LODGE JEWELS 

E LEAZER AYERS, manufacturer of Jewelry, 

Ac. No. 89 Nassau-st. New-York. 

Odd-Fellows’, Masonic, and Sons of Temperance Jewels 
made to order. All orders from abroad punctually attended 
to. 3m235 


BERRY & WOODNUTT’S 

G reat central oyster and re- 

freshment Saloon, under the Odd-Fellow* Hall, North- 
Sixlh-strcet, above Aren, Philadelphia, Pa. 235tf 


I. O. of O. F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

J W. & E. D. STOKES, 194 Market-st., below 

• Sixth-st., south side, Manufacturers of Regalia, Sashes 
and Rohes for Lodges and Encampments. Books. Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all other articles iequired to furnish Lodges 
and Encamptments, furnished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at the lowest prices 
in the United Slates. 235tf 


• GEORGE W. ZIMMERMAN, 

T7ENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER, No 

V 01, Arch-st. above Second, lias constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment, which for finish and workmanship cannot be 
surpassed, to which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

N. B. He would call particular attention to his Improved 
Venitian Blinda adopted for Stores, Offices, Ac. 235 tf 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PLACE 

I N the city to get good Pocket Books, Bankers* 
Cases, Wallets, Porte Monnaires, Portable Writing 
Desks, Gold Pens, Chinese Razors, Pocket Knives, specimens 
of Vegetable Ivory snd every article of Perfumery, is at 
JOHN SIMPSON’S No. 08 Fulton-st., a few doors from 
William. 232tf 


REGALIA MANUFACTORY AT UTICA, N. Y. 

T 4E Subscriber is prepared to furnish every 
article for Subordinate Lodges and Encampments, at 
short notice, and at reasonable charges. Orders solicited — 
Address ISAAC TAPPING, Utica, N. Y. 232tf 


BARNES & DENNEY. 

Ilf ANUFACTURERS of Patent Roman Ce- 

i-VA. mented Fire and Thief Proof Chests, at No. 3 Broad- 
street, running from Arch to Race, between Second and 
Third-streets, Philadelphia, where they have always on 
hand a large assoatment, furnished with Locks that cannot be 

E icked, and Patent Escutcheons which secure them against 
eing blown open with Powder. They are made of wrought 
iron, as cheap and good as any in the United States. 

N. B. All kinds ot Iron Doors manufactured according to 
order*, with top and bottom bolts. 

W. DENNY. 


(231 :tf ) 


J. BARNES- 


REGALIA AND JEWELS 

ANUFACTURED and sold by E. COMBS, 

JjA 350 Grand-fit. N. Y. The various “ Obdkbs ” furnish- 
ed on reasonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold and Silver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmings, also Satin, Velvet. Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly on hand, ana sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. 228:tf. 


F. W. OORNITH, 

m HAT, CAP AND UMBRELLA STORE, 

No. 230 North 2d street, below Callowhill, east side, 
Philadelphia, constantly on hand a full supply of fa«h- 
ionable Hats, Cape and Umbrellas, which will be sold cheap 
for cash. His friends are invited to give him a call. 228:6m. 


CLOCKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE. 

T O the I. O. O. F. and the public in general. 

The subscriber, 1. J. CRISWELL, No. 200 Market-st., 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, Lookisg Glasses, Britannia and 
Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 
can be had in the City. I. J. CRISWELL’S, 

No. 208 Market-st., below Eighth, 
lyrnov 9. North side, Philadelphia. 


REGALIA. 

M I. DRUMMOND, Manufacturer of Regalia, 

e Costumes Tents, Crooks, Ac , in the very best styles 
and prices. Lodges and Encamptments will be liberally dealt 
with. Brethren are solicited to give a call. Store No. 309 
Grand-street, New-York. aug.20:tf. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY. Ac. 

A SPLENDID assortment of Gold and Silver 

x\. Duplex, Patent Lever, Anchor Escapement, Lepine snd 
Vertical Watches, selected from the best manufactured in 
Europe, which will be warranted perfect time-keepers. 

Also, some new patterns of Gold Chains, Seals, Keys, 
do do do Gold Pencil Caaee and Pens, 

do do do Thimbles, Rings, Pins, Ac. 

do do Bracelets with Stones, 

do do Silver Forks and Spoons. 

All the above articles will be told at the lowest prices and 
warranted to b« equal to the best made in the city. MOTT 
BROTHERS, Importers of Fine Watches, 8 Nsssau-street, 
opposite the Custom House. 

p. 8. Clocks and Watchee cleansed and repaired in the 
very best manner, and warranted to give satisfaction. 9t931 


GRAND MEDICAL AND SURGICAL OFFICE, 
NO. 131 CHAMBER-STREET NEW-YORK. 

I ^OR the T^eatpient of all Diseases iu Men, 
Women and Children ; whether Acute or Chronic ; 
whether Local or General— whether Scrofulous, Syphilitic, 
or Epidemic — or all Maladies, belonging to the line of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 

1. Cases ot all kinds will b« examined every day in the 
week from 7 o’clock A. M. till 7 P. M. Sundays excepted. 

11. No CHARGE made for EXAMINATIONS, or for our 
OPINION in any case. 

Ill Patients will find our examinations unlike those of any 
others which they have ever known or heard, and if we do 
not tell them more about their case, without their telling us 
any history of their disease, .han they have ever known or 
learned before by iheir own observation, or that of any of 
their Doctors, we advise them not to submit to our treatment. 

IV. All that Class of Discuses iu which delicate and sensi- 
tive persons are exposed, by most Doctors, to Surgical and 
bloooy operations, and to means and treatment which bum 
and torture, and confine the patient to the rick bed, are treated 
at this office without pain, exposure or confinement. 

V. Patients will be convinced beyond all doubt, by our Ex- 
aminations and Treatment, that their d.seases in most und 
the worst cases, originated iu their childhood, or were inheri- 
ted from their parents, or arose front a great variety of causes, 
which neither they imr their doctor* ever imag ned— and 
though they may seem to have a dozen different diseases, 
tliat in nearly every case they all spring from oue root or 
cause, and will be driven out together by very simple means. 

VI . Those Diseases of certain parts of the human system, 
which are almost universally treated in the first state with 
Balsam of Copaiba, Capsules, Cubebs; by Injections of Ni- 
trate of Silver, Borax, Alum, Sugar of Lead Water — Yellow 
or Black washes ; with Blue or Mercurial and other Oiut- 
ments; with Bougies. Catheters or Syringes- or in the second 
state, with Calomel, Blue Pill, Red Precipitate for Corro ivc 
Sublimate ; with Hydriodate of Potash, Sarsaparilla Syrups, 
and other like slops — we say before heaven and earth, that by 
such treatment and such means, as are generally used, we 
know and can demonstrate, that these diseases have never 
been and can never be healed. They deceive the patient — 
they drive the disease into the system, and to other and more 
important parts — they produce Strictures, Callouses, Piles, 
Abscesses, Ulcers, Fistulas, Catarrhs, Dropsies, Rheumatic 
pains, Diseases of the Bonee, of the Liver, Kidneys, Lungs, 
Throat and whole system ; and either render the whole lif e 
of the patient miserable, or hurry him to a premature grave. 

Without using any of these Quackish, Ruinous and Swind- 
ling remedies, we promise to every curable case we treat, a 
permanent and radical CURE FOR LIFE by very simple 
medicine, which is without taste or smell — which neither 
purges or vomits — nor hinders from business — nor exposes the 
patient in any way whatever, and which is only to be taken 
every other night. We can furnish patients with Reference) 
to Tenible Cases which have been carried out of the Broad- 
way Hospitals os incurable, to die, whom we have raised 
from the gates of the grave, after all other means have been 
used in vain. 

VII. Knowing, as we do, that most Medicines in the hands 
of Apothecaries and Druggists are adulterated, and for various 
other reasons are not to be relied on : we have, therefore 
established a CHEMICAL LABORATORY, where we man- 
ufacture all our Medicines — for this reason we ran warrant 
that our medicines shall do all that we promise in evory case. 
„ VIII. In every ease in which we promise a cure, if wo 
fail to effect this, the money paid for medicine will be returned. 

To all who wish we will furnish names and residence of 
patients in the city and country, whom wo have treated for 
all forms of disea-e, who will give them all the tacts in their 
case— the nature, extent, and duration of their sickness, and 
the success of our treatment. 

We therefore invite all sufferers however afflicted, or how- 
ever hopeless their case may appear, to give us a trial— put 
our knowledge to the test in an Examination of their case — it 
will cost them nothing — and they will find beyond doubt that 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred which are called Consump- 
tion, Spinal disease, Cancer in the W«.mb, or elsewhere, Ac., 
Ac., are totally mistaken— there being nothing of the kind. 
This we have demonstrated in hundreds of cases. 

NEVER DESPAIR till you have given our Remedies and 
Treatment an honest trial. 

All DR. BEACH’S Books and Mbdicinks for sale at this 
office. JAMES McALLlSTER A Co. Proprietors, 
3m335 No. 127 Chambers-st. New-York. 

NO CURE NO PAY. 

D R. CULLEN’S Indian Vegetable Remedy, 

warranted to cure or the money returned. This med- 
cine is prepared from an Indian receipt obtained from one of 
them in the Far West. Those who have been familiar with 
the Indians, know ihst they can and do cure certain diseases 
without the knowledge of Mercury or Balsam. The afflicted 
have now an opportunity of being cured without the danger 
of Mercury, or the unpleasant use of Balsam. This medicine 
is plea- ant to the taste, and leaves no smell on the breath. 

Wholesale and retail by Rowatid A Walton, Druggists 378 
Market-st Philadelphia. J. O. Fay, 138 Fulton-st. New- 
York. D. S. Rowland. No. 188 Washington-st. Boston. N. 
N. Robbinson, corner of Saratoga and Gay-sts. Baltimore. 
H. Blakesby, St. Louis. R. E. Sellers, Pittsburgh. 235 

SOAP AND CANDLES. 

J OHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Nos. 61 and 

83 Reade street, New-York, has constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the above articles, w hich he will sell at 
the lowest market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured in the city ; delivered or shipped without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Merchants, Gaocxxs. Country Dkalxks and Fahilos, 
who are in want of the above articles, will find it to their in- 
terest to call on him before purchasing elsewhere. 3m235 


REGALIA IN READING, PA. 

T HE Subscriber has constantly on hand ; and 

makes to order at short notice, Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd-Fellow?, Druids, Sons of Temperance, Ac., at as low 
prices as they can be purchased in the larger cities. N. B. 
Jewels, Emblems and Books, also furnished. 

HA. LANTZ, 

aafctf. 49 West Washlngton-st , Reading, P. 


REGALIA IN BUFFALO. 

ID EG ALIA of all kinds and every other article 

Xw required in Lodges or Campe furnished on the shortest 
notice, and at reasonable prices. Also, materials and trim- 
pings of all kinds. T. PARSON, 975 Main-st. 839tf 
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dbriginal Jfodlanij. 

TO MY FRIEND^W. D. SNOW. 

WRITTEN FOR THI GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND GOLDEN RULE, 

BY O. RUSSELL GLARES. 


From what Antarctic, or forbidden shore, 

Was this thy frigid name transported hence ? 
No doubt it came from ovorhead of you ; 

But who may claim the cold inheritance ? 
Perchance some Royal Russian was its sire, 

Or berry-fed Kamtschadale (what a word !) 

Some sunless, bleak Siberian by his fire, 

Or lone Laplander, lean and thickly furred ; 

It matters little tho’ what shiv’ring race 
Or ice-clad zone may claim the honor first. 
Since he who wears it last, by Fortune nurs’t, 
May boast a gen’rous heart — a comely face. 
Faultless in rhyme ! in checkers surer still ! 

My subject melts— as all such subjects will! 


FAME . 

WRITTEN FOR THE GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND GOLDEN RULE, 

BY ALLIE VERNON. 

Edward Rainsford lay at the feet of his gentle 
bride, while she sang in low, sweet strains, her 
dark eyes gleaming with love, true passionate 
Jove, the while : 

“ I am thine, and thine for ever 
Care and woe can part us never, 

Thine to share thy joy and gladness. 

Thine to kiss away thy sadness 
Love’s bright flowers around me twine, 

For Pm thine, and only thine. 

Thou art mine, art thou not dearest ? 

Best beloved, kindest and nearest, 

Thine to look upon and bless me. 

In my hours of grief caress me 
As I'm thine ana only thine, 

Thou art mine, and only mine.' 

‘ Thine, aye, thine for ever, my own sweet 
one,’ passionately exclaimed the young man, as 
she bent and pressed her warm lips to his noble 
brow. ‘ Though grief cloud thy bright face, 
though sorrow cast its shadows upon thee, but 
that can never be/ he continued, as he drew her 
close to his heart ; ‘ this bosom shall ever be 
thy home, this arm ever shield thee. And thou 
shalt win Fame, my own dear Eva.’ A shade of 
sadness passed over the young bride’s face, but 
Edward noticed it not* His dark eyes lighted 


with enthusiasm, his whole face beaming with 
the proud dreams he cherished, he went on. 
‘ Yes, thou shalt be famed, dearest, and when 
the world bows down in homage to the being 
whose magic thoughts and beautiful sentiments 
thrill their souls, I can call thee mine. There 
is that within thee that can bring thee glory. 
Thou art not of the same cold nature as others 
of this dull earth, thou art gifted with a heavenly 
power. The world shall feel it, shall know it, 
shall bow down to thee, my beautiful one ; thy 
fair brow shall be encircled by the laureate 
wreath. Thou wilt strive for my sake/ he con- 
tinued in a calmer tone, as he noticed the sad 
expression that lingered on her sweet face, ‘ thou 
wilt win Fame.’ 

* I will / was Eva’s reply, but her tone was 
sad as the sigh of a fading flower. 

‘ And now farwell, sweet one, for a while. Be 
glad and joyous, little one, while I am absent. 
I will return ere long and claim another song 
from those dear lips/ and he bent, as he spoke, 
and pressed his lips fondly to her own, and then 
left her. 

Edward Rainsford spoke truly when he said 
his bride was unlike the cold hearted beings of 
this world. A creature more beautiful, more an- 
gelic cannot be imagined. Her hair, brown in 
the shade and gold in the sun, fell in rich masses 
almost to her tiny feet. Her eyes, large, soft, 
and dreamy, save when strangely lighted up by 
some passionate feelieg, were shaded by long 
black lashes, which rested upon a cheek pure as 
the stainless snow. Her mouth, oh ! more than 
beautiful, spoke all the emotions that swayed her, 
now scornful, now firm, now decked with smiles 
of joy, or serenely calm and sweet. Eva was a 
being to be worshiped, for her mind was as 
heavenly as her person. The spirit of poetry 
filled her soul, and animated her young h art, and 
ever and anon she poured forth her feelings in 
witching strains that enchanted all who listened 
to them. She loved, nay more than loved,, her 
husband. He was young, handsome'and wealthy, 
and possessed a heart as affectionate as her own, 
but pride was mingled with the love he cherished 
for his young bride. * ... 

‘ Methought I should cast aside all thoughts of 
fame , and dream only of love and happiness / 
murmured Eva, as Rainsford left her apartment. 

‘ Why, whyjiidjra strive to awakethe fiend am- 


bition in my soul ? But his wish shall be grati- 
fied. He shall have cause to be proud of her he 
has taken to his bosom. For his sake I will win 
the laurel wreath.’ But even as 6he spoke she 
pressed her small hand tightly upon her burning 
brow, as though she felt a painful weight there. 

‘ Alas ! why was not Edward Rainsford satisfied 
that his wife was beautiful, talented and ad- 
mired? Why did he destroy her gladsome 
dreams aqd fairy visions by awakening longings 
in her soul for that which destroys peace and 
tranquillity — Fame !’ 

‘Eva, dearest, ’tis past the midnight hour. 

Nay, my own one, listen to me. Your cheek is 
pale, your eyes gleam with a strange wild light. 
Come, dear one, leave your desk.’ 

The only answer Rainsford received was an 
impatient movement of the head, as his wife 
bent over her manuscript again. But as he 
turned away in an agony of spirit, she looked up 
with a sweet, sad smile, and said, ‘Only a few 
moments, Edward, and I shall be with you.’ A 
few moments ! Morning’s pale light found Eva 
still at her task. She had won her way to the 
highest pinnacle of fame. She had been flat- 
tered, lauded, universally admired; but still she 
toiled on. Her husband, he who worshiped her. 
had awakened the demon in her soul, but he haa 
not the power to bid it rest again. His dreams 
had been realized : his proud wishes gratified, 
but the hue of health had fled from the face of fc 
his once jovous, light-hearted Eva. Night after 
night found her writing, still writing. The soft 
dreamy expression forsook her large dark eyes, 
and in its place gleamed an unnatural brilliancy. 

Eva was fading as a beautiful flower that rears 
its head high above its companions, yet is the 
first to die. 

Edward Rainsford stood by the side of her 
who had been all the world to him — his earthly 
idol, his richest treasure. The same sweet light 
that beamed upon her joyous face when first sne 
sung to him, his young and blooming bride, lin- 
gered there again, but her cheek was paler than 
the pure lilies that were lying beside her in her 
coffin. Her coffin ? Ay, Eva the famed, the 
beautiful, was dead. 

With crushed heart and clouded brow the hus- 
band cursed the ambition that prompted him thus 
to sacrifice his loved one, and as he wildly pressed 
his lips to the marble brow, he murmured, 

‘ Ere long I will be with thee, my prized, my 
cherished Eva.’ 

He spoke truly, for but a few short months 
passed by, and tney laid the husband in the grave 
where the wife already slumbered. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Up to this moment, notwithstanding the soli- 
citations of Prosper Gobillou and of Mr. Laloine, 
Stemy had resolved, in petto , not to remain a 
moment after the ceremony of signing at the 
church. All Lise’* grace, all her beauty, though 
they engrossed his thoughts, had not tempted him 
to encounter the tedium of a wedding in humble 
life ; for he was perfectly well aware that it 
oould lead to nothing more than his admiring for 
a few hours longer, this beautiful being. 

But it seemed to aim that Lise’s phrase convey- 
ed a 60 rt of leave of absence ; he thought, and 
rightly enough, that it was not he who was about 
to get rid of an encumbrance, and was unwilling 
to suffer himself to be thus dismissed ; he there- 
fore said in reply to Lise : 

‘ 1 experience • no annoyance, mademoiselle, 
in the performance of an act which was request- 
ed of me by Prosper, and which appears to have 
been acceptable to him ; if it nas not been 
equally so to others, the fault lies not with me, 
but with your brother-in law. who alone shoula 
be blamed for my presence nere.’ 

Again was Lise secretly vexed at having 
drawn upon herself this retort, spoken in a tone 
politely serious, and to which she had no chance 
of replying, for L6once immediately bowed to 
her ana retired to a corner of the vestry. Lise 
concealed herself among her youthful compan- 
ions, without paying any attention to their tattle ; 
she was wholly wrapt in thought, when another 
young girl touched her elbow, saying : 

‘Do look!’ 

She did look, and saw Leonce signing his 
name. 

‘He has taken off his glove !’ added her com- 
panion, exultingly. as if to congratulate Lise 
upon the success of the lesson she had given the 
handsome Marauis. 

L6once, who had overheard the remark, lifted 
his looks to Lise, and caught her eye, which 
seemed uneasy. 

Lise felt, as if by an indescribable instinct, 
that something was going on between her ana 
that young man that was not exactly proper ; and 
and when it came to her turn to sign, her eyes 
were suffused with tears, her hand trembled, 
and when her mother, who was near her, askea 
her what was the matter : 

‘ Oh, nothing, nothing,’ said she ; ‘*tis only fan- 
cy,’ — and taking advantage of her mother’s 
alarm she caught hold of her arm : „ 

‘ Take me into your coach, mamma,” cried she 
in the tone of a child that is frightened and asks 
for protection. 

‘ Come, come, my poor Lise,’ cried her mother, 
kissing her ana leading her l u a comer. While 
the greybeards of the party gave each other a 
knowing wink, the younger portion knew not 
what to make of it, and Leonce said to himself : 

‘ I shall most certainly return to the dinner 
and the ball.” 

All the party withdrew, and Lise looked at 
Sterny as ho got into his carriage. His coach- 
man, ashamed of having so long been in the low 
company of hacks, began to make his horses rear 
and plunge as if they were going to break every- 
thing to pieces, and then drove off with rapidi- 
ty. Lise heaved a deep sigh, and going into a 
coach, she, for the first time tnat morning, felt 
at ease, and began to talk about the handsome 
dress 6he was to wear that evening. But in the 
midst of this important discussion, she snddenly 
carried her hand to her neck. 

‘ God heavens ! I have lost my locket,’ exclaim- 
ed she ; ‘ I had it on, I am sure.’ 

* Perhaps you dropped it at the mayor’s office ; 
perhaps in church, perhaps in some coach.’ 

‘ Ah,’ cried Lise, ‘ I only hope it is not in Mr. 
Sterny’s carriage.’ 

‘ Why so V asked her mother ; ‘ he will find 
it and brin g it back.’ 

* Continued from page 7. 


‘ He is coming back, then V 
‘ He promised he would.’ j 

Lise made no further remark, but she became 
sad and silent, and thought that her dress, with 
which she had at first been so delighted, could 
not be as handsome as she imagined. But she 
was neither of an age nor a temper for such 
thoughts to trouble her for any length of time, 
and she had no sooner reached home than she 
discarded all such foolish fears, saying to her- 
self: 

‘ Ah l no, no ! this day I am resolved to be gay,’ 
and without being obliged to have recourse to 
any profound reasoning on the subject, she laid 
aside all thoughts of the handsome marquis, re- 
solving to amuse herself under his very eyes, 
just as if he were like any other young man. 

As for Leonce, as soon as he was alone, he 
hesitated about returning to the wedding, when 
he perceived on the carriage seat, a small golden 
locket attached to a hair chain. This locket 
exactly resembled in shape the golden plate on 
Lise’s ring. Like the ring, it bore a motto, and 
this motto was : 

‘ Have the will , and you have the power' 

What ! a young girl from St. Martin’s Street 
dares to assume for her motto that Will is Power, 
and he, lion as he is, had not resolution enough 
either to will or to do. 

‘ By heavens ! ’ thought he, “ I have the will, 
and I shall have the power,’ And as the clock 
struck six he alightea at the Blue Dial. 

CHAPTER IV. 

When he reached there, no one had as yet 
arrived except the bridegroom and Mr. Laloine, 
who came to hasten the arrangements for the 
wedding dinner. At first Prosper wished to leave 
Stemy in company with Mr. Laloine ; but Leonce 
begged them so earnestly to take no notice of 
him, that they both went about their business. 

He was, therefore, left alone in the saloon ad- 

n snt to the great banqueting hall, while Mr. 

oine and his son-in-law went to give a look 
at the ball-room. But, it will be asked, can this 
be Leonce Stemy you are talking of ; the lion, 
who knows so well all the advantage to be de- 
rived from a late entrance, who makes his ap- 
pearance before the dinner hour, like a shop-boy. 
or a man of letters invited by some great lord f 
Yes, indeed, it is Leonce Sterny, and the most 
untameable of his species, too ; and do you know 
what he is doing during the absence of the 
guests ? Why, he walks around the table, read- 
ing the name on each card, in order to know 
where he will be seated : and having ascertain- 
ed that he has been placed between Madam 
Laloine and some strange lady, he changes the 
place of his name, and substitutes it for that of 
Mr. Tirlot, in order to be seated by the side of 
Lise. 

As success atones for the worst actions, and 
almost for ridiculous ones, Leonce was in the 
right, for he succeeded. 

All the guests are assembled ; they salute 
each other, and converse together • it is time to 
order up tne dinner. That duty devolves upon 
Gobillou, while M. Laloine is obliged to remain 
in the parlor to welcome the guests. But no 
doubt Lise must be inquieitive ; she will proba- 
bly wish to know where her seat is, and she 
will be surprised when she finds it out. The 
lion, therefore, frosts himself at the door opening 
into the dining hall, well knowing that Lise 
would not venture to pass by him ; and when 
she arrived with her mother and her sister 
Madam Laloine said very gravely to Sterny : 

‘ How ! already here, Monsieur le Marquis?’ 
And he replied, looking at Lise : 

‘ It is enough to have committed one fault to 
day.’ 

Lise, who had come there exulting and hap- 
py, felt the reproach, and retired in vexation to 
a corner of the room. Never had any one spoil- 
ed her pleasure so perseveringly as M. de Stemy 
had done, and for so little reason. 

Leonce appeared to her intolerable; and 
when it was time to take a seat at the table, a 
very amusing little comedy was enacted. Le- 
once, who knew very well where his place was, 
went up to it and stationed himself behind his 
chair, while Lise was looking about for hers on 
the opposite side. « 


‘ There, there !’ cried Prosper to her. pointing 
to the side where Leonce was standing, and 
whom he was surprised to find in a range with 
his finger’s end. 

Prosper exchanged looks with M. Laloine, 
who pursed up his mouth, as much as to say : 

£ My son-in-law is a fool.’ 

On the other hand, Madam Laloine, who had 
depended upon the company of the Marquis, 
stood aghast at the sight of M. Tirlot, who, 
proud of the post of honor which had been as- 
signed him, took possession of it with a trium- 
phant air. 

Lise kept advancing timidly, not knowing 
what course to pursue, for she had noticed the 
whole of this imperceptible dialogue of looks. 
As for Leonoe, with nis eyes fixed upon the 
ceiling, he saw nothing, paid no attention to any 
thing, and appeared totally unconscious of what 
was going* on. 

However, this awkwardness was put an end 
to, for he heard M. Laloine say to his daughter : 

‘ Come, Lise, why don’t you take your seat V 
The tone with which these words were spo- 
ken, argued a forced resignation to the conse- 
quences of Gobillou ’s bad management, and 
Leonce was convinced that every one blamed 
Prosper for what had happened. But when he 
removed his chair to make room for Lise, she 
bowed to him so very dryly that he saw at once 
she was well aware that her brother-in-law was 
innocent of the fault. 

After the very first wordef he spoke, L6onoe 
perceived that Lise was resolved to answer him 
only in monosyllables ; but he had full two 
hours before him, and that was more time than 
was necessary tor him to get the better of her 
resolution. 

In the first place, he gave the young girl a 
chance to recover ner usual temper, and to re- 
sume her self-possession ; for which purpose, he 
took no further notice of her. But he was all 
attention to the fat gentleman who was seated 
on her other hand, and who was no other than 
the respectable grocer who had taken him to 
task upon the sugar question. 

Sterny bravely resumed the debate, which 
had to be carried on either before or benind the 
young girl, but always in suoh a manner that she 
did not lose a single word of it. It was enough 
to tire the patience even of a Deputy. At 
length, Lise could not help showing her impa- 
tience by sundry very significant starts. But 
Sterny was inexorable ; to such a pitch of en- 
thusiasm did he work himself and his adversary, 
on the subject of trade and importation, that M. 
Laloine, who saw them discussing it so hotly, 
said : 

‘ What are you talking about, gentlemen 

‘ About the beet-root and sugar-cane,* said 
Lise, with a vexed air. 

4 Ha!’ cried M. Laloine; and, satisfied with 
the propriety of such a conversation, he paid no 
further attention to it. 

But he was wrong ; for, just then, Leonoe, 
thinking it high time to commence his attack, 
said to his antagonist : 

‘ Really, sir, I am afraid«that our conversation 
must have proved very tiresome to the young 
lady ; we will resume it hereafter.* 

‘ Very willingly,’ said the other, who perceiv- 
ed that he had allowed the whole of the first 
course to pass off without partaking of anything, 
and who was anxious to make up for lost time. 

Lise, however, made no remark, and the fat 
grocer added, after swallowing a mouthful : 

‘Your mother is very right, Mademoiselle 
Lise, to say that men have lost all gallantry. 
Here are two of us, seated on either side of a 
young beauty, and we have nothing more inter- 
esting to talk about than molasses, instead of 
whispering to her a parcel of sweet things. There 
is some excuse for me, who am the father of a 
family ; I have forgotten all about such things : 
but this young gentleman must have a lot of 
them at your service.’ 

‘Come, sir, say something pretty to the la- 
dies,’ thought Loonce, who, not knowing what 
to say to her, and perceiving her pouting with 
some disdain, offered to fill her glass. 

She accepted his offer, thanked him, and there 
e conversation stopped. 

Upon my word,’ thought the lion, £ I am as 
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stupid as a flag-stone. I am sure Mr, Tirlot 
would behave more creditably than I do.’ 

He made an attempt; it was a desperate, 
though common-place one; it was necessary 
that he should talk about himself, in order to 
occupy her thoughts, and he said : 

‘Really, mademoiselle, I am very unfortunate. 5 

‘ In what respect, sir V 

‘ It is but twice mat I have had the honor of 
seeing you, and I have already managed to incur 
your displeasure 4 three or four times.* 

‘Mine, sir !’ said Lise, with a look of astonish- 
ment. 

‘ Yours, madam. First, by arriving too late 
this morning; then, at the mayor’s office, by 
not taking off xhy glove ; and here, again, per- 
haps, 7 added he, in a lower tone, c by coming 
too soon, and by 7 

Bravo, noble lion ! by not trying to be too 
ounning, you have succeeded better this time. 
Lise had, in fact, understood his meaning. 

‘Well, and by—- 7 echoed she, fixing her 
eyes upon him. 

‘And, 7 added L6once, with the truthful ex- 
pression of a young man, ‘by cheating M. Tirlot 
out of his seat !’ 

Lise colored, but the blush was accompanied 
by a smile. 

In the first place, she had guessed rightly, and 
that was flattering to her ; and in the second, 
the Marquis had played a regular school-boy’s 
trick, in order to get a seat near her, and that 
was no less flattering. But this time she had 
some grounds for alarm ; for, what object could 
the handsome marquis have in view in trying to 
get near her ? The smile had scarce parted her 
lips, when it vanished, and was succeeded by a 
lively confusion. 

Lise was too pure-minded to suspect that he 
harbored any sinister plans; but as she was a 
young girl in humble life, and he one of the 
white kids of the aristocracy, she said to herself, 
‘He is trying to make sport of me; 7 and she 
thereupon assumed an air that was very prim 
and demure. 

‘You see,* said Leonoe, ‘it is evident that I 
have displeased you. 7 

‘Oh, sir,’ replied she, ‘ you or Mr. Tirlot are 
all one to me. 7 

Leonce winced ; the equation was not very 
complimentary, and he added rather imperti- 
nently : 

‘ I rather think not. 7 

‘Ah, indeed, 7 said Lise who began too think 
him too self-sufficient. 

‘ Surely I do, 7 replied Leonce, skillfully extri- 
cating himself from the dangerous pass. ‘ I am 
sure you would prefer Mr. Tirlot. 7 

Lise made no answer. 

‘ He is one of your relations, is he not V asked 
Leonce. 

‘No, sir. 7 

‘ A friend of yours, perhaps V 

‘No, 6ir. 7 

‘ A friend of Prospers, then V 

‘Yes, sir. 7 

‘ So much the better ; there will be some com- 
nsation, then ; and Prospers friend Stemy will 
tolerated for the sake of his friend Tirlot.* 

‘ Oh, 7 said Lise, * you are not a friend of Pros- 
per 7 s. 7 

‘ And why not ? I like him very well.* 

‘Oh, that makes no difference. 7 

* I am ready at all limes to serve him.* 

‘ I don’t doubt it ; but that is not what 1 mean.* 

* And I think he is sincerely attached to us. 7 

‘ Of that I am certain, 7 said Lise ; ‘ neverthe- 
less you know very well that you are not friends. 7 

‘ But what makes you think so V 

‘Because, 7 said Lise, ‘you are the Marquis 
de Stern y, and he is Prosper Gobillou, dealer in 
feathers. 7 

‘That is very wrong what you say, Mademoi- 
selle, 7 said Leonce, with a liberal air. 

‘ Why is it wrong V 

‘Is it not tantamount to saying that my title 
makes me proud, disdainful, perhaps imperti- 
nent ?’ 

‘Ah, sir.* 

‘It is as much to say that I am unable to ap- 

E reciate the honor and integrity of those who 
ave not a similar title; it is almost enough to 
make me regret that I was born in a high station, 


as if, in the days we live in, every one wae not 
valued according to hie merit and his works. 7 

Ah ! lion, master-lion, what has become of 
the distinguishing attributes of your species? 
How! there you are giving utterance to senti- 
ments worthy of the columns of the Constitu- 
tional, or the hero of a melo-drama — and in a 
serious tone, too !— oh ! that your friends were 
but present to enjoy a hearty laugh at your ex- 
pense, in which you would readily join if could 
only see yourself as you are. But you are actu- 
ally serious in what you say ? 

And Lise replied affectionately, 

‘ I thank you in Prospers name for what you 
have said ; he would have been gratified to 
hear it. 7 

‘Oh, Prosper has long known me; we have 
been boys together : and he is not like you ; he 
does not consider me a dandy, a lion. 7 

‘What is the meaning of that, a lion?* asked 
Lise with a laugh. 

‘Why,’ replied Stemy, ‘ it is a name given to 
those young men of the world who think they 
display their wit by sneering at everything, who 
pretend to despise all that does not appertain to 
their society, and whose chief occupation con- 
sists in idling away their time. 7 

The lion was forswearing his companion and 
his creed. 

‘ Ah, 7 said Lise, 4 1 apprehend your meaning ; 
but 1 beg you to believe that I had no* so poor 
an opinion of you, Monsieur le Marquis. 7 

‘ Not quite so good an opinion of me ; but still 
not a favorable one. 7 

‘ I can’t say —I don’t know, 7 said she besita- 
tingly. 

c Oh, you owe me an answer ; say what opin- 
ion have you- of me V 

Lise still hesitated, tftt at length said, looking 
the lion full in the face with an expression oT 
childish malice : 

‘ Well, 1 will tell you if you will tell me why 
you took Mr. Ti riot’s seat. 7 

Leonce was puzzled; his answer might be 
decisive. He was lucky enough to think of a 
foolish answer and he gave it. 

‘I don’t know, 7 said he. 

Lise burst into such a fit of laughter that all 
the company turned to look at her. 

‘ What’s the matter, Lise ? what’s the matter, 
Mademoiselle ?* were the questions asked from 
all quarters of the room. 

‘ ft is, 7 said Lise, ‘ because the Marquis — 7 

* Oh ! ’ said Leonce in a low tone to her, fearful 
that she was going to speak of the trick he had 
been playing, ‘dojaot betray me.* 

‘What’s the matter? 7 was re-echoed on all 
sides.. 

‘ Oh, nothing,’ said 6he, moderating her laugh- 
ter; * It was merely a thought that struck me. 7 

‘ Why, Lise ! 7 said her mother, with a frown 
that implied a whole lecture. 

‘ Let ner laugh as much as she pleases, 7 said 
Mr. Laloine ; ‘ it is nothing more than uatural at 
her age. The time will soon come when she 
will be serious enough. 7 

The time was come already. Lise felt that 
she had gone too far, when Leonce whispered 
to her : 

‘ I thank you for having kept our secret. 7 

‘ What seoret, sir ? 7 

‘ That of my stratagem to get a seat near you.* 

‘It was not worth taking so much trouble 
about, 7 said she, coldly. 

‘And yet it cost me a great deal of trouble, 7 
said Leonce. 

And he forthwith proceeded to give her a 
graphic and amusing account of the manner in 
which he effected his stratagem, and of his 
alarm whenever he heard a noise at t he door. 
Lise looked to him half laughing, half angry, and 
then asked : 

‘ And you did all this without knowing why ?* 

‘ Oh, yes, I do know why, though, 7 said Le- 
once with some emotion. 

‘ Indeed !’ cried Lise. 

‘ Yes, but I dare not tell it you.’ 

‘Not tome?’ • 

‘ No, not to you. 7 

‘ You are trifling with me, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis.’ 

* If I tell it to you, will you be offended with 
me V 


♦Why, 7 answered Lise, ♦tfaatis more than I 
can tell ; it will depend very much on what you 
are going to say. Oh, never mind, I don 7 t care 
about hearing what it was. 7 

Then it was clear that she knew all about it. 
But that was not what the lion wanted : he want- 
ed to speak if it were only to be listened to; he 
therefore began in a whisper : 

‘ You must know that this evening — 7 

‘ There, there, 7 cried Lise, interrupting him 
quickly, ‘Mr. Tirlot is going to sing. 7 

‘ He is very ridiculous, that gentleman, 7 said 
Leonce, very much vexed at finding himself cut 
short just as he fancied himself on the point of 
making a declaration of love. 

‘Ridiculous! 7 repeated Lise, with a dignified 
air, ‘and why so, Monsieur le Marquis? 7 

Leonce saw his fault ; he had unconsciously 
relapsed into lion-hood ; and, again embarrassed, 
he answered abruptly : 

‘ I don’t like Mr. Tirlot.’ 

‘ Why so ?’ 

4 1 have a spite against him. 7 

‘ But for what reason ?’ 

Leonce laughed at himself, and getting clear 
as well as he could of the difficulty in which he 
had involved himself, he replied : 

‘ In the first place, because he is groomsman, 
and because he had a right to offer you his arm 
this morning.’ 

‘ That right did not avail him much, I think, 7 
said Lize smiling. 

‘ In the second place, because he was given a 
seat next to you. 7 

‘ And he kept his seat very well,’ said Lise in 
the same tone. 

‘ And lastly, because he will dance the first 
quadrille with you.’ 

4 Alas! 7 said Lise, ‘he forgot to engage me. 7 

‘Then I will dance with you in his stead. 7 

‘ How ! you in his stead V 

‘ Oh, 7 said Leonce with a frank gaiety, ‘ I am 
resolved to cheat him out of everything ; and if 
I were close enough to him, I would slip away 
his plate and drink his wine.’ 

‘ Ah ! that poor Mr. Tirlot ! : cried Lise with 
true confidence. 

‘ We dance the first quadrille together, dou*t 
we ?’ 

‘ Since it is so settled,’ said Lise. 

‘Poor Mr. Tirlot! 7 cried Sterny. carried away 
by the success of his gaiety, ‘ 1 should like to 
even cut him out of his song. 7 

‘ That would be difficult,’ said Lise, 'for there 
he is going to begin.’ 

‘ Never mind,’ whispered Sterney to her, ‘ I 
shall contest the palm with him.’ 

‘ You will ? 7 

‘ You shall see. 7 

Mr. Tirlot began; there were four verses, 
which were defective 'neither in quantity uor in 
rhyme, and which celebrated : 

1st. Madam Laloine ; 

2d. Monsieur Laloine ; 

3d. Miss Laloine, now Mrs. Gobillou ; 

4th. Gobillou. 

Every one had a share. 

The song was received with acclamation, and 
the most touching transports. Mr. Tirlot was 
triumphant; Lise felt some emotion, she applaud- 
ed him and was sorry that she was going to de- 
prive him of the first quadrille. 

But Sterny was in a happy vein ; he touched 
Lise gently on the elbow, and whispered to 
her, 

‘ Say that I am going to sing too. 7 

Lise rose, held forth her pretty hand, and 
every one was silent, expecting her to favor 
them with some new song. But when she be- 
spoke silenoe for the marquis, there were cries 
of astonishment and congratulations for his 
amiability. 

Sterny was playing a desperate game : be 
might be ridiculous even for those people — he 
was so in his own eyes, and he felt it. He rush- 
ed headlong upon the danger in order to hasten 
the catastrophe. 

‘ Excuse me, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ it is not a 
song, but some verses that seem wanting to 
complete the witt; production of Mr. Tirlot. 7 

Mr. Tirlot bow 1. 

‘ Listen ! let’s 1. ive it I 7 came from all side?. 

Sterny began t » sing with almost as much 
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oonfidenee as Mr. Tirlot himself, first addressing 
Mr. and Madam Laloine. 

‘ Thr right divine, votichwfed to few helow, 

‘t o fill the measure of another’* joy, 

Can warm the heart with a celeatiai alow, 

And wrap the roal in bliae without alloy. 

« This night by yon most surely is possessed,’ 

(Pointing to Prbsper Gobillou and his bride,) 

' Since we behold this young and happy pair, 

Whose mutual ardor you have fondly blessed, 
Whose present bliss has been your chiefest care.’ 

(To Mr. and Madam Laloine.) 

‘Your heavenly task is not quite yet achieved,* 

(Turning to Lise,) 

* For on seeing Lise it must be still confest, 

There liven, if this fond heart can be believed, 

One mortal to be most supremely blest.’ 

Oh, lion ! extempore verses from you, and at 
a wedding among shopkeepers ! Ah, lion, how 
cheap you make yourself. Poor lion ! 

Leonce had no time to think of the conse- 
quences ; for he had hardly ended his song when 
the whole table shook with applause, bravos, 
clapping of hands and stamping of feet. Lise, 
Who was quite taken by surprise, concealed her 
blushes by inclining her head ;■ -Madam Laloine, 
with tears in her eyes, rose from her seat to go 
and kiss her daughter ; saying : 

* That’s true, Mr. Tirlot, you had forgotten my 
Lise.’ 

Mr. Laloine, much moved, came in for his 
share in these embraces, and holding out his 
hand to Leonce, said with deep feeling : 

‘ I thank you, monsieur le marquis, thank you, 
thank you.’ 

Then the mother thanked him, and he was 
congratulated on all sides. This created a mo- 
mentary uproar, during which every one had 
risen fronfc the table, while^Gobillou cried out : 

‘ To the ball room ! There is already compa- 
ny in it.’ 

Leonce offered Lise his arm ; she took it, but 
he felt that her hand trembled. 

She experienced some confusion and awk- 
wardness, but 6he appeared neither sad nor out 
of humor. 

‘ Did I displease you with my song, too?’ ask- 
ed Leonce. 

‘ Oh, no,’ answered she gently, ‘ it gave 
pleasure to my father and my mother.’ 

* And to you ?’ 

* I — I think it was very pretty/ said she with 
downcast eyes. 

She then quietly disengaged her arm to go up 
to some of her young friends who were already 
in the ball-rom, whom Mr. and Madam Laloine 
had welcomed, and to whom they were explain- 
ing the cause of the enthusiastic applause which 
had shaken the Blue Dial to its very foundations. 

<Is it true,* said the young girls, crowding 
round Lise, ‘ is it true that the handsome mar- 
quis sang some verses about you.’ 

Had this question been asked in an affection- 
ate manner, Lise would probably have denied 
it; but the phrase ‘handsome marquis / was 
spoken so enviously that she replied with some 
affectation : 

‘Yes, it is true.* 

‘ It seems you have made a conquest of him,’ 
said one who was very ugly. 

‘And no doubt he has made a conquest of 
you P said another. 

‘ Who knows?* answered Lise, who began to 
think her young friends very impertinent. 

‘For my part,’ said a third, ‘I intend to be 
engaged the whole evening, so as to be able to 
refuse to dance with him.’ 

‘ Yon needn’t take that trouble/ said the ugly 
one ; ; those white kids never dance.* 

‘Pardon me, young ladies, they do, some- 
times,’ said Sterny who had approached them 
unseen, from behind a group of men. He offered 
his hand to Lise, saying with an air of profound 
respect : 

‘ I hope, mademoiselle, that you have not for- 
gotten your promise tome for the first quadrille?’ 

‘ No, sir, no/ answered Lise holding out her 
hand to him. 

g That hand still trembled 1 

The music struck up the signal bars, and 
Sterny and Lise took their places. 

Lise was beautiful — beautiful as we imagine 
the angels to be, with the saint-like serenity of 
innocence, and the ^blissful repose of candor. 


Her beauty had dazzled Sterny, and he had long I 
contemplated it, merely as an agreeable sight, I 
and as an admirable attribute that exalted, as it 
were, the human form, by investing it with so 
much splendor and grace. 

But at this moment, Lise, trembling by his 
side, seemed to him far more beautiful than ever. 
Her countenance — so pure ! — wore an indescrib- 
able expression ol happiness, of fear, and of sur- 
prise. The heart of this young girl experienced 
an unwanted emotion which at once delighted 
and alarmed her. Her bosom had throbbed with 
a strange pulsation, as if some portion of her 
being had nitherto remained dormant, and was 
now just startling into life. 

The Creator has twice endowed woman with 
this unspeakable emotion : when she first finds 
that she is beloved, and when she first discovers 
that she is a mother. But no pencil can paint, 
no pen describe the tremulous ecstacy that ir- 
radiated the features of Lise ; and Sterny, while 
gazing on her, underwent its thrilling influence 
without being able to account for the singular 
fascination he experienced. He tried to speak 
to her, and his voice failed him ; she attempt- 
ed to answer, and hers died away. 

Thus passed the whole of that quadrille be- 
tween them, and it was not until he was lead- 
ing her to her seat that he remembered that he 
was about Jo be separated from her ; he there- 
fore whispered : 

‘Do you waltz, Miss Lise ?’ 

‘Oh, no, sir, no/ said she with a motion of the 
head, which plainly meant that waltzing was a 
pleasure beyond her hopes, as a young girl. 

‘ In that case, I must solicit the honor of your 
hand for another quadrille/ said Leonce. 

‘ I am engaged for a great many/ said Lise ; 
‘but .... but mamma said I might dance the 
gallopade.’ 

‘ Shall it be the gallop, then v 

‘Yes,’ said Lise, ‘the first. But, in the mean- 
time you will dance with others, will you not?’ 

1 With you alone !’ 

‘With my sister, at least, — I beg of you/ said 
Lise in an uneasy and supplicating tone. 

‘ With the bride?’ said Leonce, ‘you are right, 
and I thank you for reminding me of my duty.’ 

‘ And I thank you for consenting to perform 
it/ said Lise with a sweet smile of intelligence. 

Leonce left her with her mother and withdrew 
to another room. In spite of himself, he felt 
happy. Happy ! and why so ? Because he had 
ruffled the peace of mind of that young girl! — 
A pitiful triumph indeed for a roan before whose 
lion eye had quailed these women, the boldest 
of their 6ex, who were accustomed to laugh at 
everything, and to dare everything, even to 
brave scandal. 

[to be continued.] 

Scientifically Obscure. — The late Dr. Wil- 
son, senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
though a very grave man himself, was foni of 
quizzing ana puzzling the country folks who 
came to inquire after their relatives and fi .ends 
in the college. One day seeing a man st .nding 
in the court, with a letter in his hand gaping 
and staring about, and not knowing wheie to go, 
he walkedto him gravely and inquire. 1 what he 
wanted. The mau answered : ‘Sir can you 
tell me where I may find Dr. Delaoui t V ‘Yes/ 
said the doctor; ‘ do you see the building before 
you ?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Then crucify this quadrangle, 

and take the diameter of the plot Deyond it, 
enter the opening before you, and ascend the 
ligneous grades ; then turn to your left, and you 
will find him either peripatounding in his cubicle, 
dormitating in his lectory, or periscopounding 
through his fenestra.’ The poor man, who un- 
derstood nothing of all this, and not remember- 
ing one word but the last, said ; ‘ And pray, sir, 
what is the fenestra V To which the doctor re- 
plied : ‘ It is an orifice in an edifice to admit 
luminous particles.’ * Oh ! thank you/ said the 

E oor fellow, and walked off more perplexed than 
efore. 

m m m 

D37"’ A gentleman meeting an old friend, whom 
he had not seen for a long time, congratulated 
him on coming into possession oi a large landed 
estate. ‘ There was such a report/ replied the 
other, ‘ but you may depend that it was quite 
groundless. 
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WKITTSN FOE TUB GAZETTE OF THB V2IIOM AUD GOLDBR BULK, 

BY REV. BRO. NELSON BROWN. 


Fate has doomed us now to part ; 
Yet with thee I leave' my heart. 

Isadora, Isadore — 

Bleeding heart ! — and ever thine, 
And thy soul must be its shrine. 
Evermore, evermore. 

Vain, ah! vain, is our regret 
That on earth we ever met, 

Isadore, Isadore. 

Yet in blissful memory 
Our full love shall ever be. 
Evermore, evermore. 

Like a gentle star of night, 

Like a ray of holy light, 

Isadore, Isadore, 

Shall that memory ever seem ; 

Mid life’s darkness it shall beam, 
Evermore, evermore. 

Hope’s bright star with us has set — 
(Thy sweet eyes with tears are wet, 
Isadore, Isadore — ) 

Let us lift our thoughts on high ; 
Let us still in Heaven rely, 
Evermore, evermore. 

Fate has doomed us now to part — 
Keep, oh, keep my bleeding heart, 
Isadore, Isadore. 

Let us kneel and humbly pray 
Heaven to guide us on our way, 
Evermore, evermore. 

****** 
Solemn as a fun’ral knell, 

Soon will sound the last farewell, 
Isadore, Isadore. 

O’er the wild and foaming sea 
Where I go — remember me 
Evermore, evermore. 

Once again, before we part; 

Lip to lip, and heart to heart, 
Isadore, Isadore. 

Wild the rapture ! — but ’tis past — 
Now farewell! — it Jb the last, 
Evermore, evermore ! 

Howlbtt Flags, Jan., 1849. 

ETHICS IN RHYMES. 


WB1TTFK FOB THB GAZETTE OF THB TJISOJI AKD GOLBEE BTTLE, 

BY KATE WARE. 

“ All can do good”— each talent given 
Is but a charge received from Heaven 
For some good use ; and each one must 
Return with interest full that trust. 

Ye who have wealth, ’tis but a loan, 

God never meant it. all your own; 

He gave it you, not to abuse. 

But, for some purpose good, to use. 

Look round and see the poor who need 
Your kindly care, — them clothe and feed, 
Relieve their wants, and let it be 
Done with fraternal sympathy. 

Pause when you see a child of shame, 

And try the wanderer to reclaim. 

Christ did not hesitate to win 
The erring Magdalen from sin. 

He who’s the Son of God by bi^th 
Was ne’er an idler while on earth : 

And He has said, “ whatever ye 
Do in my name ye do for me.” 
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THE YOUNG QUEEN AMD HER LOVERS. 

A LEGEND OF OLD 8PAIN. 


BY THOMAS ROSOOE, ESQ. 


Among Spain’s earlier prose romances, whose 
name, like that of her plays and ballads, may 
truly be termed ‘ legion,’ to say nothing of the 
lavish chronicles of her kings — so abounding in 
that most chivalrous and pugnacious of all Euro- 
pean lands — we occasionally meet with a story 
which, while it strikes the fancy, lays claim to 
much of the interest as well as the tone of the 
gravity belong to a narrative of real events. 
One or two of the incidents, likewise, seem to 
bear so curiously mpon the more moaern young 
Andromache — the fight of princely men for the 
honor of a Spanish sovereign’s hand — that we 
are compelled to give it royal precedency in our 
new invasion of the great storehouse of novel 
adventures and most wifS national exploits. 

Ba it known, then, agreeably to the ingenious, 
if not altogether veracious record of our anony- 
mous chronicler, that there once flourished a 
young princess of surpassing beauty, and the en- 
viable heiress to all the states — how few or many 
we are left to conjecture — not then under the 
absolute dominion of that dreaded race of fiery 
eastern zealots, the ferocious and terrible Moor. 
The royal father of the fair Adeliza, who had 
resisted his enemies rather by ruse and strata- 
gem, and by exciting the different chiefs and 
races against each other, than by any bold and 
open feats of arms, left her, from that very poli- 
cy in which he was so wily a master, in an ex- 
tremely dangerous position at the early age of ten 
years. 

In such circumstances, and left under the 
guardianship of a still young and imperious mo-, 
ther — though empowered to contract a marriage 
at the age of fourteen with any prince or noble 
subject considered fully capable of defending 
her rights — there was perhaps more to be dread 
ed from the fierce competition of native daring 
and arrogance to compass royal favors, than even 
from the power of her swarthy and bigot adver- 
saries. Then the intrigues of the queen-mo- 
ther, unlike those of her deceased consort, were 
calculated to embroil friends rather than ene- 
mies ; and she was far too intent upon her own 
ambitious views and love of sensual pleasures to 
consult the real welfare of her royal daughter. 
Thus her heartless policy, instead of giving 
strength to her cause, tended to corrupt as well 
as to rule her. It was the surest means of per- 
petuating her own influence over the conflicting 
parties as they succeeded each other, whichso- 
ever of them might succeed in gaining the ascen- 
dant. Her own pleasure and love of plunder 
were the actuating motives which, by the power 
of example, spread themselves through all class- 
es and departments of the state, and, opening 
fresh inroads to the most wily foreign enemy, 
split the best defenders of the throne into the 
most deadly factions, which wasted their native 
dominions, in preference to attacking those of 
the enemy. 

Suoh destructive and abandoned conduct, nev- 
ertheless, could not prevent several brave and 
determined suitors making their appearance when 
the fair heiress had barely attained her thir- 
teenth year. Instead of discouraging their views 
the false queen, or, more properly speaking, step- 
mother, looked forward to intrigue, quarrels, and 
the early disposal of her daughter’s hand, as a 
fresh source of her evil influence and means of 
obtaining a decided and irresistible power over 
the mina and will of the youthful queen. First 
among the brave accomplished chiefs who as- 
pired to seize the prize, and to become the sire 
of a new and splendid dynasty, was a young no- 
ble of unsullied blood and worth, but neither 
wealthy nor of the highest family and titles. 
But his other qualifications were unexceptiona- 
ble, especially in the eyes of a young, artless, 
ana gentle girl, queen though she were; for the 
exploits of Don Estevan de Zuniga were equaled 
only by the lofty qualities of his mind, the graets 


of his person, and the rare captivation of his 
manners. Need we add that he was not with- 
out competitors, who vied with and hated him 
in proportion to his superior deserts, and most of 
all because the royal and beautiful Adeliza could 
not behold him with feelings of indifference. 
The most formidable of these rivals was Juan, 
the young King of Portugal, a prince of warlike 
character, who, sooner than resign the hope of a 
double sceptre, graced with the charms of so 
fair a bride, would dare to enforce his preten 
sions with the sword. Next to him ranked a 
young noble of high family, of distinguished 
bravery and worth, but considerably younger 
than either of his two more powerful rivals, hav- 
ing yet scarcely fleshed his maiden sword in the 
glorious wars against the Moors, and not yet at- 
tained his nineteenth year. Boasting higher 
and purer blood, Don Alfonzo de Pacheco saw, 
with inexpressible feelings of scorn and hate, 
the evident partiality fast ripening into young 
passion, with which his lovely sovereign viewed 
nis less high-born, but for all knightly accom- 
plishments, far-renowned opponent. 

Nor was Don Estevan himself blind to the 
lofty fortune, the glorious hopes, the ineffable 
charm, which opened to his view in the dawn- 
ing love, the singular favor, evinced by the de- 
light *he took in his society; of her whose 
throne he of ail pre-eminently upheld by his 
dauntless and successful valor. Alike incited 
by passion and by ambition, he fostered by eve- 
ry art, and fanned the youthful tire, as if to deter 
all approach, maintaining the advantage of the 
position he had won with a cautious jealousy and 
supicion, which showed at once the extent cf his 
ambition and of his fears. Still less he dreaded 
the threatening pretensions of the king than the 
fiery nature of the proud incensed Alfonzo, and 
the secret favors lavished on him, and the open 
support given to his claim by the intriguing 
queen-mother. But in his ardent and vigorous 
mind all obstacles had only the effect of impel- 
ling him to bolder and greater enterprises ; wnile 
in every field, no less than in the joust, in the 
bull-ring, and in all the most daring and danger- 
ous encounters of the Moorish duel, he saw the 
proud Alfonzo either at his side, or most fre- 
quently dashing headlong through the ranks be- 
fore him, madly eager to snatch from him the 
palm of glory when just within his grasp. — 
Though others among the bravest and noblest 
shrank not from preferring their suit and pressing 
their claims witn reckless hardihood at the feet 
of the royal beauty, yet they could not conceal 
from themselves that the grand chance lay be- 
tween the three more powerful competitors 
mentioned. Thus they gradually drew aloof, 
like mere spectators, to observe the issue of the 
battle, or formed themselves into parties to ad- 
vocate the superior merits of one or oth^r of the 
rivals. 

It was clear to them as well, that the fiery Al- 
fonzo now fast treading on his rival’s steps — and 
often surpassing him in deeds of wild and extra- 
ordinary daring, striking terror to the hearts of 
the invading foe — would not long brook the ri- 
pening and avowed love of the young queen for 
his acknowledged rival. What added to his ex- 
treme hate and scorn was the lofty demeanor of 
Don Estevan, who treated his younger rival’s 
pretensions with marked indifference or silent 
contempt. 

As time wore on, and the success of Don Es- 
tevan, now esteemed the guardian of the throne, 
the jealous rage of the proud Alfonzo knew no 
bounds. The period for the marriage of the 
young queen, directed by the will of the deceas- 
ed monarch, was nigh at hand. Don Estevan 
was received and honored as her future consort; 
the fair Adeliza ’s early admiration of her lover 
had matured into a strong and fixed affection, 
and on that only point it was in vain that the | 
wily queen mother passionately opposed and 
protested against it. She at once feared and ha- 
ted the noble chief who aspired to her daugh- 
ter’s hand, for he had not concealed his opinion 
of her character and conduct : and she felt, that 
when elevated to the highest honor and position 
in the state, her reign of ambition and plunder, 
if not of pleasure, would be of short auration. 
Deadly in her resentments, the opposition to her 
will supported by a powerful party, headed by 


Don Estevan, was a blow to her ambitirn she 
could not tolerate, she resolved at whatever haz- 
ard to maintain her ascendancy, force the incli- 
nations of the young queen, and rid herself by 
one decided blow of her dreaded enemy. She 
knew she could rely upon the deep hate fostered 
by Don Alfonzo against his favored rival ; but 
sne was aware, also, of his noble and fearless 
nature, and that he might hesitate to secure the 
prize he coveted by any foul and unknightly 
deed. Neither his moral courage nor his quali- 
ties to command were equal to those of his com- 
petitor ; she saw that he feared and hesitated, 
dreading to brave at once the power of the 
young queen and of a powerful rival and his par- 
ty, supported by the people, by the commission 
of any outrageous act. No time, then, was to be 
lost ; she summoned the indignant noble to a se- 
cret council, who, scorning while compelled by 
his own passions to be in league with her, hur- 
ried to the appointment, maddened by a thou- 
sand contending emotions. 

On observing Don Alfonzo’s pale and haggard 
looks — he had just heard of another victory 
gained by his hated rival — she started at the 
spectre of disappointed love and ambition which 
presented itself. Then ; far from showing sym- 
pathy, she exclaimed, in a voice of fierce con- 
centrated passion : 

‘Are you a man, and not ashamed to appear 
thus before me I Go, I despise you, for I see 
you are already prepared by those submissive 
lacquey looks to become the puppet and the 
drudge — the subject of a subject.’ 

So biting was the tone of contempt, followed 
by the mocking fiendish laugh in whicn she thus 
vented her malignant pleasure, that, seized with 
sadden surprise, succeeded by an access of jeal- 
ous rage, the mad Alfonzo clapped his hand on 
his sword, and half drew it from its scabbard. 

‘Oh, brave knight,* she exclaimed; ‘ oh, man, 
ever worthy of thyself, ever fearing to strike thy 
equal, but ready by siege, or sap, or mine, to 
make woman thy victim, to kill where thou 
darest ; and, where thou darest not, to tyran- 
nise oyer, to torture ? neglect and insult her.’ 

This had the desired effect ; the man was at 
her mercy ; speechless, disarmed, and prepared 
to do her will ; and he humbly craved ner par- 
don. She granted it with a joyous and imperi- 
ous smile— -her sovereign pleasure was gratified. 
She had but to speak, and he was at her feet. 

‘You goad mo to madness,’ exclaimed Al- 
fonzo; ‘spare me, I cannot bear your scorn! 
Speak, what can I do to escape it, and compass 
love and ambition V 

‘ Remove the obstacle, ere too late ; there are 
a thousand ways where there is one will ; if you 
love power — the hand of a queen — are you afraid 
to venture V 

‘ By heavens, no ! Speak, shall I kill him V 

‘ You have said it,’ she replied, with the cool- 
est manner, ‘ not I; but it were better to act 
than to say. Yet if he die, why need it be by 
your hand ? May not people die without any 
one divining the cause of death ? How natural 
it is to die.* 

‘ Ah !’ exclaimed the noble youth, ‘ I compre- 
hend you. Poison — the dagger — secret treason 
Never, while I bear a sword, will I so dishonor 
myself, even fer love and ambition — how much 
less for an enemy whom my soul abhors.’ 

‘ Then let him live and wed his pretty sove- 
reign, and teach thee how to obey him.* 

‘ Those words are his death-warrant,’ replied 
the incensed chief ; ‘ he or I will cease to exist 
within the hour : but one or both will fall with 
honor in open field.’ 

‘ Right,’ returned the other ; c fools pass on 
and are punished. Embroil the world for a girl 
and a rival, when one quiet sign would remove 
every obstacle.’ 

‘Thanks!’ exclaimed the now really grateful 
youth ; ‘ your highness has brought the matter to 
a crisis ; it shall be done, but not in the mode 
you insinuate.’ 

‘ Beware ! he has a sword. I cannot afford to 
lose you. You are very dear ; at least you know 
you are useful to me.’ 

‘That doubt,* returned the* fiery soldier, ‘at 
once decides me. You shall soon behold this 
sword stained with our arch-enemy’s life blood 
.or see me no more.’ 
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With these words, spite of her affected efforts 
to detain him, he rushed forth to seek the life of 
him who, as a chief and a soldier, he was bound 
to obey. 

Well aware that should Don Estevan fall he 
would be compelled to take to flight, the first 
thing he did was to provide for his safety and 
support during a temporary banishment. He at 
once dispatched all his personal and available 
property, money, jewels, &c., to the nearest bor- 
der town to await his arrival, , f compelled to 
cross the frontier into France. 

Then having arranged the most pressing of 
his worldly affairs, and provided for his friends 
and numerous dependents, he coolly proceeded 
towards the residence of his detested rival. 

It was time ; for the royal nuptials, unknown 
to him, had been already fixed upon : they were 
to be celebrated on the very day that he was 
himself destined to resume his command in a 
distant province. The appointment was just 
made. Of this, too, he heard upon his way ; and 
almost the ensuing minute stood confronting the 
very being on whom his thousand imaginary 
causes of wrong were now concentrated. 

The favored lover would have passed on with 
a smile, half scorn, half pity, which rendered 
the other speechless with rage and jealousy. 
He could only draw, and beckon to his laughiug 
foe to do the same. 

c Forbear !’ cried Don Estevan, ‘ 1 do not wish 
to kill you. I have no cause to wish you ill ; be- 
sides, you are younger, less experienced ; I am 
yet your chief in war ; you ought to obey me. 
Sheathe your sword, and spare your life.’ 

‘Ah, craven villain l Low-born, presumptu- 
ous as you are, dare you pity me ? Thou trem- 
ble for thy own vile life. Seducer! traitor! 
draw, or l will slay thee where thou stand’st. 7 

‘ What ! art thou so tired of thy life, boy V 
exclaimed Don Estevan ; ‘yet I will only punish 
thee by winning thy sword and granting thy life. 
Now, then ! 7 

‘ And at it they indeed went. 7 says the chroni- 
cler, ‘ with right good will ; tne one attacking, 
the Other parrying, with the skill of expert 
swordsmen, such as they were. 7 In the mad 
heat and fury of his onset, Don Alfonzo, not yet 
cool enough to guard, almost beat down that of 
his brave opponent. The wish of the latter, 
who esteemed him for his many proofs of reck- 
less daring and good service in the field, and felt 
for his extreme youth, was really to spare him, 
and became the cause of his own destruction. 
Acting coolly and cautiously on the defensive, 
he allowed Don Alfonzo to exhaust the wild vig- 
or of his attack, without once drawing blood, 
when, assuming the offensive, he succeeded in 
wounding him in the arm, and was making an 
admirable feint, so as to disarm him at the next 
pass, when his foot, slipping over the blood of 
nis now faint, retreating foe, he fell forward, and 
ere he could recover himself the rapier of Don 
Alfonzo had passed through and through him. 
Nay, he continued to stab his hated rival after 
death, as if his deadly rage and jealousy could 
never be satiated ; and he stamped upon the 
quivering limbs, losing all sense of knightly honor, 
nor feeling that he had really committed the act 
of an assassin, owing his triumph to an accident, 
and thug involuntarily fulfilling the injunctions 
of the cruel qneen-mother to take his foe at se- 
cret advantage. As his extreme rage abated, and 
he gazed on the noble features of the dead, a 
strange misgiving of the kind came over him j a 
strange and nameless terror at the idea of having 
stained his own fame, though no one saw, no 
one could know the unknightly deed of so stab- 
bing a foeman on the ground, and at his mercy, 
and he felt, too, in consequence of that foe’s 
own generous wish to save him. All flashed 
upon him like the sudden light of heaven upon 
a dirk scene of murder— and he trembled. In 
the very hour of victory, in the fixed giant grasp 
of gratified love and ambition, he blushed for 
shame, and groaned in the remorse of his dis- 
honored spirit, as he bore his dripping sword to 
gratify the cruel eyes of the queen-mother.’ 

‘Joy! joy! 7 she exclaimed; ‘but you, too. 
bleed > 

‘ Would to God ! 7 exclaimed the wretched 
man, ‘ that it were all my blood, or that I had 
shed his more fairly. You are too well obeyed.’! 


‘ Fool ! you look like the vanquished, not the While thus picking his teeth for about six years, 
victor. But is he dead — quite dead V and watching the course of events, the old Moors 

‘He will trouble no one but myself more in were making terrific inroads upon the conquests 
this world, 7 he answered, sadly. * Alas ! I for- before wrested from them by the brave cavaliers, 
got it was he who first taught me the way to Since their disappearance there had been a sad 
victory — who guided ray youth — who encourag- lack of true knightly spirits “ without fear or re- 
ed, promoted, ay, and now I recall it, more than proach ; 7 ’ the sudden loss of two such chiefs, and 
once shielded me in the hour of peril; the very the advantage taken of it by the enemy, having 
mirror of our knighthood, the throne’s guardian, so cowed all minds, that to believe a cotempo- 
and the glory of our land. Madman! what rary chronicler, “ there hardly appeared a single 
have I done! 7 and he sighed, and spoke, as if true knight in Spain for the space of those six 
unconscious of another’s presence. years. Nor was this the worst of all, for presum- 

‘ Are you a man to win a queen and throne v ing upon the defenseless state of the young 
exclaimed the queen mother with scorn. — queen— she was hardly yet more than twenty- - 
‘ Away! you are in no mood to reap the^fruits of the jealous and ambitious lover of her dominions, 
victory; you must consult your safety for a time, her neighbor— King of Portugal, resolved to lay 
and leave me to act for you. 7 siege to her in her capital, and extend his sov- 

‘ You are right,’ he replied, starting, as if out ereign power over all Spain— as fast, af least, as 
of a horrid dream. ‘I will away to France; it was unoccupied by the Moors. Embassies, 
this ground will not bear — thisair will stifle me ; and presents, and prayers, had proved alike vain, 
he will haunt my steps in battle ; but there I and nis chief rivals being removed, he conceiv- 
can again face death, and love it. 7 ed he had a paramount right both to the young 

Ana he who had dreamed to crown all his queen and to the country, and consequently a 
hopes by a deed of blood, became a wanderer, right royal right ‘to do what he would withliis 
self-banished, before he had heart even to chal- own. 7 * 

lange his fallen rival’s place and fortune. He At all events, King Juan raised a most formid- 
knew that he had been guilty of a base ungrate- able power, that especially for one so fat and la- 
ful act ; it made him a coward ; and, as il^o fly zy, wno hau never wielded lance since his father 
from himself, he fled. chased out the Moors, made both Christians and 

— — infidels marvel at the new prodigy, and what 

CHAPTER II. might be about to happen. Sitting down before 

The fall of the consort -elect, the favorite alike old Toledo, then Spain’s capital— and he occu- 
of chiefs, soldiers, and people, was not an event pied a large seat— there he quietly waited, till, 
to be concealed, even from her destined most to by fdint of low diet and cutting off every lady- 
sufterbyit in the loss of one whom she loved like comfort whatever, the fair prey should fall 
with all the enthusiasm of her country — whom into his own huge maw of its own accord, 
she looked up to as the great champion of her But true to Don Estevan’s memory, the young 
crown. But the indignation of the sovereign aueen was resolved rather to die than-to surren- 
equalled the keen sorrow of the woman, and aer at discretion to such an uncourteous lover, 
perhaps enabled her to sustain the cruel blow, In reply to liis repeated summon? she issued her 
which, deprived of the power of retributive pun- former decree, adding, that he must first go and 
ishment, might have produced a fatal effect, bring her the head of Don Alfonzo before she 
As it was, she gave way to a degree of poignant i could consent to accept him as her consort, and 
grief and despair, that made all most faithfully raise him to a Spanish throne. But at length, 
attached to her tremble for her life. Her ene- as provisions ran short, and she began to expe- 
mies were elated ; they were freed from the 1 rience all the c d^sagrements’ of a real siege, 
two chiefs whom they most feared,, and prepar- : she conceived such an invincible dislike to that 
ed to recover all the strong places of which they style of making love and to the barbarian lover, 
had been deprived. The triends of Don Estevan. as to wish and praj that some one would come 
likewise, supported by the people, cried aloud ! to raise the siege, though it might ba the hated 
for vengeance; the author of the foul assassina- j Don Alfonzo himself. Nay, a visit from the 
tion, as it was denounced, was known, and his Moors would have been almost welcome, if to 
guilt attested by his flight. A heavy price was free her from the persecution of so uncourteoua 
put upon the head of the traitor ; every means ! a neighbor, who, besides, being horribly fat and 
of discovering hijs retreat, and bringing him to ' ugly, had a hateful knack of imprisoning hi9 
punishment, was adopted, but still without effect. \ wives, and, worse than Bluebeard, never permit- 
Since his sudden flight he had never once been ting them to consult their taste except in the 
seen nor heard of, either in Spain or France, and j choice of a bowl, a dagger, or a bowstring, 
many concluded that he had been set upon by j ‘Now, in this dilemma, it so fell out that the 
robbers— entered the service of the Moors — nay, false Don Pedro, who had full leisure to observe 
in his rage of disappointed love and ambition, j the progress of affairs, was siozed with a lively 
perhaps put a perioa to his own days. % | compassion on hearing the sufferings of his snve- 

As time flew, and the grief of the young queen reign lady and the invasion of his native land, 
became somewhat mitigated — though not the j Having expiated his crimes by a painful pil- 
desire of revenge, which for such an offense igrimageon foot to the Holy Land, and laid many 
never yet slept in a royal bosom — she adopted a villanous Paynim low, love and ambition be- 
other and more effectual means. It was made gan to reanimate his breast. With the same 
a public decree that the man who should fervor of soul which first plunged him into mis- 
bring the assassin of her betrothed lover, dead fortune, he was resolved to show what a single 
or alive, from that hour became the part- spirit could achieve in a great cause, when spur- 
ner of her throne and bed— a resolution which | red on by desire of fame and honor. To effect 
proved that, however a first love may be , the deliverance of the fair sovereign he still 
ineffaceable, there reign? a yet stronger passion ( adored before lie appeared in his real character, 
in woman’s breast. Vengeance for outraged was his favorite project. Nor could he easily be 
love and power at once has no rival. recognised. He had increased in stature, had 

It is astonishing what a degree of energy and | suffered his beard to grow to an enormous length, 
activitv this singular decree infused into all the . and looked at least twenty years older. He ap- 
authonties, chiefs, magistrates, soldierv, police — ! peared half Mahometan and half Frenchman, 
all but the women were quickly upon the alert— 1 speaking the French tongue with fluency, and 
till there was hardly a hole or corner of all E | adopting the costume of a French officer. He 
rope that escaped a search. More time elapse - had amassed considerable wealth by his two 
but no traitor Don Alfonzo turned up. Assured | years 7 campaigns in the East, and, with the aid 
ly had he not adopted a most ingenious disguise, of some nobles and princes of his adopted land, 
passing under the name of Pedro of Arragon, ana 1 succeeded in equipping a fine army, composed 
little^d reaming then of becoming the founder of j of the adventurers of different nations, the head 
a dynasty, he must have been captured a hun- of which he rapidly crossed the Pyrenees. Ad- 
dred times, and equivalent to being hanged, vancing by forced marches towards Toledo, he 
drawn, and quartered, shot to death, as a vile ren- sent forth scouts, followed by flying columns, to 
egade traitor, in the oack. give notice to the besieged town that succor was 

By means of previously transferring the pro- at hand. Upon taking up a position within a 
perty to which we have alluded, Don Pedro — we league’s distance from the Portuguese power, he 
must now call him— contrived to live in compa- dispatched a letter by a winged messenger — 
rative ease and affluence for a Spanish refugee, then most frequently employed in emergencies 
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of love and war — a carrier-pigeon, belonging to 
the queen’s palace. This letter contained a re- 

2 ueet to know the sovereign’s will, and whether 
he would grant him a commission to attack the 
king’s army and raise the siege, and, as mat- 
ters seemed rather pressing, by the return of the 
pigeou-post. Imagine the delight of the belea- 
guered young beauty, when she just began to 
despair of saving her honor and her crown. In 
reply she assured 1 the gallant cavalier that, 
whoever he might be, he appeared to her an 
angel of light ; and the sooner he became the 
destroying angel of the rude invader and his 
army, the better she should be pleased.’ Don 
Pedro, equally gratified, set about this agreeable 
task with the most consummate skill and pru- 
dence. His metamorphosis as a chief had been 
complete ; he was now, after his experience with 
the wily soldans of Asia, one of the most cool 
and calculating of commanders : and, instead of 
rushing headlong at once into all kinds of peril, 
he began, the better to mask his real object, by 
negotiating, and offering almost submissive terms 
to the fat king. The ruse took ; the conditions 
were all but signed, when Don Pedro secretly 
conveyed to the queen his resolution of attacking 
on the ensuing day, conjuring her to let the gar- 
rison at the same time make a spirited sortie. 
Accordingly, ere daylight broke, the trumpets 
sounded, the tambours beat, and with the speed 
of light the simultaneous onset was commenced, 
and the terrified king and his slumbering camp 
found themselves enclosed between Uwo fires ; 
all was rout and confusion, and death confronted 
his victims in whatever direction they sought to 
fly. The insults and sufferings borne by the 
queen were amply avenged ; and in the diu and 
havoc that ensued, it was impossible that so fat 
and unwieldly a personage as the king should 
escape. Besides, it was a point of honor with 
Don Pedro to capture him, and to present him as 
a ‘ bonne bouche ,’ in order to ingratiate himself 
once more with his fair sovereign. So he car- 
ried his royal captive, bound in golden chains — 
at his own special prayer not to appear as a vul- 
gar prisoner — into the presence ot the victorious 
queen, to sue in another form — no longer dictat- 
ing dishonor at the point of the sword, but an 
abject slave and prisoner. Who shall depict the 
grateful rapture of the liberated sovereign lady 
at the sight of her heroic deliverer ? Far from 
recognising him as the assassin of her beloved 
Don Estevan, she lavished upon him every ex- 
pression of praise and honor that a beautiful wo- 
man, just set free from the impending maw of an 
immense ogre, may be conceived capable of. 
Ttie happy victor, on his side, assuming the name 
and character of a French noble of high rank, 
was careful to foster this agreeable delusion till 
he should be in a position to declare himself 
without risking her dreaded displeasure. The 
claims of the Sieur Bertrand de Lys (so he styled 
himself then) being 60 irresistible, he was at 
once advanced to the highest post in the king- 
dom, and finally made generalissimo of the 
queen’s armies. With the ransom of King Juan 
he equipped a splendid host, recovered all the 
royal possessions, and carried terror into the 
most puissant strongholds and fastnesses of the 
invading Moors. Having subsequently leisure 
to play the courtier, he improved the occasion 
so well, that it soon became evident, had he only 
brought with him the head of the traitor Alfonzo, 
the fair Adeliza would have felt little objection 
to comply with the terms of her own decree. 

The impression likewise made by the young 
queen upon the noble Bertrand could not be dis- 
ised even from herself. In this difficulty she 
d recourse to her former governess, a person 
of distinguished merit — for happily the queen- 
mother had taken her departure, or rather eloped 
after the obese and burly monarch, who, as he 
was foiled iu obtaining the daughter and a new 
kingdom, revenged himself by marrying the mo- 
ther, imprisoning^ and finally dispatching her on 
a very distant mission — an nonor she had by no 
means coveted. The sage lady of the bed- 
chamber, considering the solution of so knotty a 
point too much, as well as dangerous, fora single 
person, prudently summoned a council of ma- 
trons to confer upon the most eligible steps to be 
pursued, and how to relieve her majesty from 
nor vow to wed only the avenger of her lest 


lover. Need We say what was the result : that 
spite of consulting books of saints and codes of 
laws applicable to the question, they were still 
inclined 1 to lean to mercy’s side ;’ nay, advised 
the queen to wed her liberator without delay. 
Still the the vow, strengthened by the public de- 
cree, would not permit the sovereign lady to 
view the subject in so pleasant a light j and the 
royal confessor, not having yet received suffi- 
cient reasons for going over to the lady-majority, 
confirmed her majesty in her religious and con- 
scientious scruples. What was to be done ? 
Here was a pretty ‘ imbroglio’ of things, of ques- 
tions of intricacy, and wheels within wheels, 
sufficient to employ the wit of popes, synods, 
and casuists of every school for two or tnree cen- 
turies to come. What a pity, then, that Don Al- 
fonzo — he is about to appear under his old name, 
though in a new character — should so rudely cut 
the Gordian knot, which, by closer raveling, 
might have furnished ages with rich scholastic 
efforts and most ingenious theories of solution. 
Having been delicately made aware, through at ; 
least a thousand public channels, of the impor- 
tant nature of their private deliberations, he no 
longer hesitated ; but inviting himself to the next 
privy cduncil, at which the queen herself pre- 
sided, bolder than a Clodius at the Mysteries, he j 
thus boldly and openly addressed them : ! 

‘ Most royal and adorable Adeliza, and all you 
noble and gentle dames, you arc* well aware, by 
bitter experience, how, for the space of six years 
there has not been seen a knight worthy of the 
name throughout all Spain ; how the Moors have 
wasted and plundered, and even the Portuguese 
invaded and insulted our country. This was the 
will ot God for the wickedness of the people, 
and of one most of all which now has been fully 
and thoroughly expiated. You know, likewise, 
how I rescued your majesty and my country at 
the last hour, not only from one, but from two 
most vindictive and potent enemies. 1 brought 
you a king in chains, and the heads of fifty Moor- 
ish chiefs, which now decorate the walls and 
temples of our beloved capital. But though such 
services may be thought to merit the highest and 
most glorious guerdon that a sovereign lady can 
confer upon a subject, yet far. my adored queen 
and noble ladies, be the thougnts of that subject 
from advising his sovereign lady to violate the 
lady vow she has uttered — to speak a lie and 
recall a public decree which pledged her hand 
and throne to the man of knightly order who 
should lay before her the head of him who slew 
in duel the famed and honored chief Don Eete- 
vande Runiga. Let no such disloyal wish stain 
the breast of a loyal subject ; rather let me ad- 
jure my royal mistress, by every bond of truth 
and honor, to adhere most firmly to a vow so ta- 
ken, and to fulfil to the very least condition, in 
letter and in spirit, the full meaning of that de- 
cree in favor of the happy man who shall lay at 
her feet the head of the long banished and un- 
happy Don Alfonzo. Here is the happy man 
who alone has succeeded in accomplishing the 
feat — in fulfilling all your wishes — I have brought 
you the hated head of the traitor. 1 lay it lowly 
at my sweet and ever-loved and adored sover- 
eign’s feet, to await her dread pleasure for weal 
or for woe. Strike ; if it be your royal will,’ he 
cried, presenting his sword, and baring his breast 
scarred with wounds, 1 but let me perish by your 
own hand. Do you hesitate? Do you weep? 
Then, on the faith of your own vow and dread 
decree, I claim that hand. Oh ; believe me, it 
was only the excess of my passion for you — to 
be first and greatest, as I have proved, in my 
power to serve you, defend you, and strike ter- 
ror to your enemies— that stinging me into mad- 
ness, led me to commit a deed which I ceased 
not to deplore, and have more than expiated by 
suffering and remorse.’ 

The aueen had loved before she recognised 
Don Alfonzo, and it is not difficult to surmise the 
rest. 

1 1 was reduced to despair,’ she replied ; 1 you 
rescued me from infamy, and my kingdom from 
destruction ; you have won me fairly in the open 
field, and you have complied moreover with the 
strictest terms of the decree — you have brought 
me the head of Don Alfonzo— I still see it at my 
feet. I am bound by' my vow, and am yours 
now and for ever.’ 




THE LUXURY OF LUXURIES. 


BY W. HTJRTON. 


Go, thou, tnd wipe away the tear which dims the widow’s eye 
Be a father to the fatherless, and still the orphan’s sigh ; 

Help thou thy brother in distress with open hand and heart ; 
But do thou thia when seen by none, tare him who dwells 
apart. 

Rejoice with those of spirit glad, upraise the drooping head. 
And to the wretched let thy words bring bsck the hope long 
fled ; 

Forgive os as thou wouidst he forgiven, and for thy fellows 
Be happy in the happiness thou canat to others give, [live 
These are the heavenly luxuries the poorest can enjoy; 
These are the blissful banquets of which men never cloy. 
Rich and poor, old and young, know this as ye ahoukd— 

The luxury of luxuries is thst of doing good ! 


THE GOLDEN RINGLET. 


Here is a little golden tress 
Of soft, unbraided hair, 

The all that’s left of loveliness 
That once was thought so ftir ; 

And yet, though time nas dimm’d its sheen. 
Though all beside hath fled, 

I hold it here, & link between 
My spirit and the dead. 

Yes, from this shining ringlet, still 
A mournful memory springs, 

That melts my heart, ana sends a thrill 
Through all its trembling springs ; 

1 think of her, the loved, the wept, 

Upon whose forehead fair. 

For eighteen years, like sunshine, slept 
This golden curl of hair. 

Oh, sunny tress, the joyous brow 
Where thou didst lightly wave, 

With all thy sister tresses, now 
Lies sold within the grave ; 

That cheek is of its bloom bereft. 

That eye no more is gay ; 

Of all thy beauties thou art left 
A solitary ray. 

Four years have passed, this very morn, 
Since last we fondly met — 

Four years, and yet it seems too soon 
To let this heart forget— 

Too soon to let that lovely face 
From our sad thoughts depart. 

And to another give me plane 
She held within the heart. 

Her memory still, within my mind. 

Retains its sweetest power ; 

It is the perfhme left behind 
To whisper of the flower. 

Each blossom, that in moments gone 
Bound up this sunny ourl, 

Recalls the form, the look, the tone 
Of that enchanting girl. 

Her step was like an April rain 
O’er beds of violets flung ; 

Her voice a prelude to a strain, 

Before the song is sung : 

Her life, ’twas like a half-blown flower. 
Closed ere the shades of even, 

Her death the dawn, the blushing hour 
That opes the gates of Heaven. 

A single tress! how slight a thing 
To sway such magic art. 

And bid each soft remembrance spring 
Like blossoms to the heart ! 

It leads me back to days of old— 

To her I loved so long, 

Whose locks outshone pellucid gold. 

Whose lips o’erflowed with song. 

Since then, I’ve heard a thousand lays 
From lips as sweet as hers ; 

Yet, when I strove to give them praise, 

I only gave them tears ; 

I could not bear, amid the throng 
Where jest and laughter rung, 

To hear another sing the song 
That trembled on her tongue. 

A single shining tress of hair 
To bid such memories start ! 

But tears are on its lustre— there, 

I lay it on my heart. 

Oh ! when in Death’s cold arms I sink# 
Who, then, with gentle care, 

Will keep for me a dark brown link— 

A ringlet of my hair.’ 
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MAUCAULAT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CROMWELL’S PURITAN ARMY. 

The army which now became supreme in the 
state was an army very different from any that 
has since been seen among us. At present the pay 
of the common soldier is not such as to seduce 
any but the humble class of English laborers 
from their calling. A barrier almost impassable 
separates him from the commissioned officer. 
The great majority of those who rise high in 
the service rise by purchase. So numerous and 
extensive are the remote dependencies of Eng- 
land, that every man who enlists in the line 
must expect to pass many years in exile, and 
some ye^rs in climates unfavorable to the health 
and vigor of the European race. The army of 
the Long Parliament was raised for home ser- 
vice. The pay of the private soldier was much 
above the wages earned by the great body of 
the people; and, if he distinguished himself 
by intelligence and courage, he might hope to 
attain high commands. The ranks were ac- 
cordingly composed of persons superior in sta- 
tion and education to the multitude. These per- 
sons, sober, moral, diligent, and accustomed to 
reflect, had been induced to take up arras, not 
by the pressure of want, not by the love of no- 
velty and license, not by the arts of recruiting 
officers, but by religious and political zeal, 
mingled with the desire of distinction and pro- 
motion. The boast of the soldiers, as we find 
it recorded in their solemn resolutions, was, 
that they had not been forced into the service, 
nor had enlisted chiefly for the sake of lucre, 

. that they were no janissaries, but freeborn Eng- 
lishmen, who had, of their own accord, put their 
lives in jeopardy for the liberties and religion 
of England, and whose right and duty it was to 
watch over the welfare of the nation which they 
had saved. 

A force thus composed might, without injury 
to its efficiency, be indulged in some liberties 
which, if allowed to any other troops, would 
have proved subversive of all discipline. In 
general, soldiers who should form themselves 
into political clubs, elect delegates, and pass re- 
solutions on high questions of state, would soon 
break loose from all control, would cease to form 
an army, and would become the worst and most 
dangerous of mobs. Nor would it be safe ? in 
our time, to tolerate in any regiment religious 
meetings, at which a corporal, versed in Scrip- 
ture, should lead the devotions of his less gifted 
colonel, and admonish a backsliding major. But 
such was the intelligence, the gravity, and the 
self-command of the warriors whom Cromwell 
had trained, that in their camp a political organi- 
zation and a religious organization could exist, 
without destroying military organization. The 
pame men who, off duty, were noted as dema- 
gogues and field preachers, were distinguished 
by steadiness, by the spirit of order, and by 
prompt obedience on watch, on drill, and on the 
field of battle. 

In war, this strange force was irresistible. 
The stubborn courage, characteristic of the Eng- 
lishh people, was, bv the system of Cromwell, 
at once regulated ana stimulated. Other leaders 
have maintained order as strict. Other leaders 
have inspired their followers with a zeal as ar- 
dent. But in his camp alone the most rigid dis- 
cipline was found in company with the fiercest 
enthusiasm. His troops moved to victory with 
the precision of machines, while burning with 
the wild fanaticism of crusaders. From the 
time when the army was remodeled, to the time 
when the army was disbanded, it never found, 
either in the British Islands, or on the Continent, 
an enemy who could stancl its onset. In Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland. Flanders, the Puritan 
warriors, often surrounded by difficulties, some- 
times contending against three-fold odds, not 
only never failed to conquer, but never failed to 
destroy and break in pieces whatever force was 
opposed to them. They at length came to re- 
gard the day of battle as a day of certain tri- 
umph, and marched against the most renowned 
battalions of Europe with disdainful confidence. 


Turenne was startled by the shout of stem exul- 
tation with which his English allies advanced to 
the combat, and expressed the delight of a true 
soldier, when he learned that it w*as ever the 
fashiort*of CromwelPs pikemen to rejoice great- 
ly when they beheld tne enemy ; and the ban- 
ished Cavaliers felt an emotion of national pride, 
when they saw a brigade of thoir countrymen, 
oumumbered by foes and abandoned by allies, 
drive before it in headlong rout the finest in- 
fantry of Spain, and force a passage into a coun- 
terscarp wnich had inst been pronounced im- 
pregnable by the ablest of tne marshals of 
France. 

But that which chiefly distinguished the army 
of Cromwell from other armies was the austere 
morality and the fear of God which pervaded 
all ranks. It is acknowledged by the most zeal- 
ous royalists that, in that singular camp, no oath 
was'heard, no drunkenness or gambling was seen ; 
and that, during the long dominion of the sol- 
diery, the property of the peaceful citizen and 
the honor of women were held sacred. If out- 
rages were committed, they were outrages of a 
very different kind from those of which a vic- 
torious army is generally guilty. No servant- 
girl complained of the rough gallantry of the 
redcoats. Not an ounce of plate was taken from 
the shops of the goldsmiths. But a Pelagian 
sermon, or a window on which the Virgin and 
Child were painted, produced in the Puritan 
ranks an excitement wnich it required the ut- 
most exertions of the officers to quell. One of 
CromwelPs chief difficulties was to restrain his 
pikemen and dragoons from invading, by main 
force, the pulpits of ministers whose discourses, 
to use the language of that time, were not sa- 
vory ; and too many of our cathearals still bear 
the marks of the hatred with which those stern 
spirits regarded every vestige of Popery. 

MONMOUTH. 

Charles, while a wanderer on the continent, 
had fallen in at the Hague with Lucy Walters, a 
Welsh girl of great beauty, but of weak under- 
standing, and dissolute manners. She became 
his mistress, and presented him with a son. A 
suspicious lover might have had his doubts; for 
the lady had several admirers, and was not sup- 
posed to ^be cruel to any. Charles, however, 
readily took her word, and poured forth, on little i 
James Crofts, as the boy was then called, an 
overflowing fondness, such as seeihed hardly to 
belong to that easy, but cool and careless nature. 
Soon after the Restoration, the young favorite, 
who had learned in France the exercises then 
considered necessary to a fine gentleman, made 
his appearance at Whitehall. He was lodged 
in the palace, attended by pages, and permitted 
to enjoy several distinctions which had until then 
been confined to princes of the blood-royal. He 
was married, while still in tender youth, to Anne 
Scott, heiress of the noble House of Bucclench. 
He took her name, and received with her hand 
possession of her ample domains. The estate 
which he acquired by this match was popularly 
estimated at not less than ten thousand pounds 
! a year. Titles, and favors more substantial than 
titles, were lavished on him. He was made 
Duke of Monmouth in England, >Duke of Buc- 
cleuch in Scotland, a Knight of the Garter, Mas- 
ter of the Horse, Commander of the first troop of 
Life Guards, Chief Justice of Eyre south of 
Trent, and Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge. Nor did he appear to the public unwor- 
thy of his high fortunes. His countenance was 
eminently handsome and engaging, his temper 
sweet, his manners polite and affable. Though 
a libertine, he won the hearts of the Puritans. 
Though he was known to have been privy to the 
shameful attack on Sir John Coventry, he easily 
obtained the forgiveness of the country party. 
Even austere moralists owned that, in such a 
court strict conjugal fidelity was scarcely to be 
expected from one who, while a child, had been 
married to another child. Even patriots were 
willing to excuse a headstrong boy for visiting 
with immoderate vengeanoe an insult offered to 
his father. And soon the stain left by loose 
amours and midnight brawls was effaced by hon- 
orable exploits. When Charles and Lewis unit- 
ed their forces against Holland, Monmouth com- 
manded the English auxiliaries fe who were sent 


to the Continent, and approved himself a gallant 
soldier, and a not unintelligent officer. On his 
return he found himself one of the most popular 
men in the kingdom. Nothing was withheld 
from him but the crown : nor did even the crown 
seem to be absolutely beyond his reach. The 
distinction which had most injudiciously been 
made between him and the lushest nobles hail 
produced evil consequences. When a boy he had 
been invited to put on his hat in the presence 
chamber, while Howards and Seymoursstood un- 
covered around him. When foreign princes died, 
he had mourned for them in a long purple cloak, 
which no other subject, except the Duke of 
York, and Prince Rupert, was permitted to wear. 
It was natural that these things should lead him 
to regard himself as a legitimate prince of the 
house of Stuart. Charles, even at a ripe age was 
devoted to his pleasures and regardless of his 
dignity. It could hardly be thought incredible 
that he should at twenty, have gone through the 
form of espousing a lady whose beauty had fas- 
cinated him, and who was not to be won on 
easier terms. While Monmouth was still a 
child, and while the Duke of York still passed 
for a Protestant, it was rumored throughout the 
country, and even in circles which ought to have 
been well informed that the king had made Lucy 
Walters his wife, and that, if every one had his 
right, her son would be Prince of Wales. Much 
was said of a certain black box, which, according 
to the vulgar belief, contained the contract oi 
marriage. ^When Monmouth had returned from 
the Low Countries with a hi?h character for 
valor and conduct, when the Duke of York was 
known to be a member of a church detested 
by a great majority of the nation, this idle story 
became important. For it there was not the 
slightest evidence. Against it there was the so- 
lemn asseveration of the king, made before his 
council, and by his order communicated to his 
people. But the multitude, always fond of ro- 
mantic adventures, drank in eargerly the tale o. 
the secret espousals and the black box. Some 
chiefs of the opposition acted on this occasion as 
they acted with respect to the more odious fable 
of Oates, and countenanced a story which they 
must have despised. The interest which the 
populace took in him whom they regarded as 
the champion of true religion, and the rightful 
heir of the British throne, was kept up by every 
artifice. When Monmouth arrived in London at 
midnight, the watchmen were ordered by the 
magistrates to proclaim the joyful event through 
the streets of the city ; the windows were illumi- 
nated ; churches w< re opened ; and a merry 
peal rose from all the steeples. When he travel- 
ed, he wis everywhere received with not less 
pomp, and with far more enthusiasm, than had 
been displayed when kings had made progress 
through the realm. He was es ».orted from man- 
sion to mansion by long cavalcades of armed 
gentlemen and yeomen. Cities poured forth 
their whole population to receive nim. Elec- 
tors thronged round him. to assure him that their 
votes were at his disposal. To ‘such a bight were 
his pretensions carried, that he not only exhibi- 
ted on his escutcheon the lions of England and 
the lilies of France, without the baton sinister 
under which, according to the law of heraldry, 
they were debraised in token of his illegitimate 
birth, but ventured to touch for the king’s evil. 
At the same time he neglected no art of conde- 
scension by whioh the love of the multitude 
could be conciliated. He sto< d godfather to the 
children of the peasantry, mingled in every rus- 
tic sport, wrestled, played at quarterstaff, and 
won footraces in his boots against fleet runners 
in shoes. 


A person in a public company accusing 
the Irish nation of being the most unpolished in 
the world, was answered mildly by an Irish 
gentleman that ( it ought to be otherwise, for the 
Irish meet with hard rubs enough to polish any 
nation upon earth.’ 

E7* 1 Ho ! Gold Diggers,’ is the head of a 
long California article m one of our exchange 
papers. Some of them, we guess, will find it 
necessary, when they reach the land of (pre- 
mise to hoe eoni. 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, 1849. 

THE PRISONER’S FRIEND— TREATMENT OF 
THE FALLEN. 

There is published in Boston, a monthly pe- 
riodical called the " Prisoner’s Friend 11 It is 
conducted by Rev. Charles Spear, an eminent 
and unwearied philanthropist. We refer to this 
periodical now, and in this place, for the pur- 
pose of offering some remarks on the important 
object it proposes to accomplish. It cannot be 
denied that much might be done for the im- 
provement of criminals by mild and judicious 
measures; and in many instances, we doubt 
not, they might be reclaimed. 11 Blessed are the 
merciful , for they shall obtain mercy, 1 is a saying 
uttered by the Infinite Wisdom, and yet how 
little is it regarded by society in its treatment of 
those who have fallen from virtue, but who are 
nevertheless struggling upward toward the pure 
light of Heaven, and longing for the communion 
of the good. 

To a man or woman — young or old — who has 
overstepped the bounds of prudence, or the 
strict line of innocence, society holds out no in- 
ducements to virtue, no motives for repentance’. 
It first brands its victims, then degrades them to 
the dust, and then — what then 7 It hurls them into 
the pit of hell ! Read the history of crimes in 
this or other countries, and what is it but the 
history of the struggles of poor, broken and de- 
spairing hearts 7 — hearts which might have been 
•nnobled with the brightest virtues, but which 
society has bound to sin with a chain as inexor- 
able as fate. 

A youth of tender age for some petty crime is 
sent to prison. He had been virtuously educa- 
ted, and innocence and happiness were the 
companions of his early life. But temptations 
assailed him, and he fell, without perhaps 
being conscious of the nature of his acts. In 
the solitude of his prison he comes to himself. 
A golden vision of virtue and happiness visits 
him in his dungeon. He feels all his loss, sheds 
those tears angels rejoice at. and which they 
bend down*to kiss away, and resolves, when he 
regains his freedom, to bring back those radiant 
hours, by the practice of a virtue so lofty, that 
all the world will see it, and confess it. The 
day, the great day of his expectations at length 
comes. The prison doors roll upon their hinges, 
a pure sky arches over him in loving embrace, 
and sympathizing Nature invites him forth. He 
stands free in the world. 0, never before had 
the sun appeared to him so brilliant and fair, 
never were the heavens so serene and balmy, 
and never did the sweet summer winds, which 
played upon his blanched and sunken cheek, 
seem to him so soft, so fragrant, so invigorating. 
A firm resolution of virtue sat on his brow, hope 
shone in his eyes, joy sang in his heart. With 
gentle visions floating before him, he hastens to 
the home where he was nurtured, to the com- 
panions of his childhood. His home stands 
there still, his companions are there — all as evert 
No ; 0, God, no ! Rejected from the embraces 
of the one, and expelled from the society of the 
other, he now learns that he is damned for ever 
— a cast-away, a thing of pollution, worthy to be 
met only with withering scorn, or to be ground 
into the dust, or crushed as a worm. Repulsed, 
where he had reason to ezpeet sympathy and 


encouragement, he flies, in horrible despair, 
from the presence of his former associates, and 
only two alternatives, terrible alternatives, are 
possible to him now — he may die alone, and 
broken-hearted, or, seeking the companionship 
of thieves and robbers, and sinking deeper and 
deeper in guilt, he may perish on the scaffold a 
murderer ! And for all this is Society respon- 
sible. Even his blood, guilty as he is, will, like 
that of Abel, call unto God for vengeance. He 
wished to reform, he aspired to virtue, and to a, 
life of honesty, and with a contrite spirit and 
honorable hope, he worked his way upward, 
through sorrow and tears, toward the gates of 
Heaven; but the world, cruel and faithless 
closed the doors against him, and hurled him 
down again into that abyss, from which he had 
well nigh escaped. 

This picture is no fancy sketch — would to 
God it was — it is the literal history of two-thirds 
of our criminals. They are made what they are 
by the unchristian policy of Society. If it be % 
crime to injure the temporal interests of men, to 
trespass on their rights and privileges, how much 
more criminal is it to discourage a repentant 
soul — to drive back the returning prodigal to his 
degradation, his husks and his despair. 0, far 
better would it be for us, to be cast into the sea 
with a mill-stone hanged about our necks, than 
so terribly to disappoint a crushed and suffering, 
but heaven-aspiring Soul. Let Society show 
mercy here, let the wealthy and powerful give 
their countenance and support to these poor vic- 
tims of sin, who wish to reform, and thousands 
will be redeemed and made happy, who now, 
having no inducements to reform, are running 
swiftly to perdition. 

the^alifornTans. 

In our -last we made mention of several of our 
friends who are on the point of leaving us for the 
Golden West. J. Winchester, Esq., Daniel Nor- 
cross, Esq., Caleb Lyon, Esq., and J. B. Devoe, 
Esq., have long been associated with us in vari- 
ous relations. May peace and plenty attend 
them. To-day we add another name to this list 
of pilgrims to the land of gold. We speak of 
Dr. James Ashley, formerly one of the proprie- 
tors, and assistant editors of this journal. He 
goes out as surgeon of the Apollo. He is a gen- 
tleman of great industry, enterprise and perse- 
verance, and being a well-instructed and judi- 
cious physician, will no doubt reap a rich harvest 
in California. The Doctor takes out with him a 
large assortment of medicines, complete sets of 
surgical instruments, in short, every thing re- 
quisite to combat the numerous diseases of that 
climate with success. 

Dr. Ashley is accompanied by another of our 
friends, S. G. Colby, Esq., of the firm of A. Tra- 
vers & Co., Maiden Lane, New-York. Once 
more, we wish all these fortune-seekers success, 
and dismiss them with our 6incerest benedic- 
tions. 

New York Finances. — From Governor Fish’s 
message, we learn that the public debt of New York 
on the 30th September last, was $23,037,238 63, in- 
cluding $1,233,906 60, of contingent liability. The 
revenues of the State for the fiscal year ending 
September 80, 1848, were $3,833,954 40, of which 
$3,204,707 16, were from the canals. The payments 
during the fiscal year were — to the Canal Debt Sink- 
ing Fund, $1,300,000; to the General Debt Sinking 
Fund, $350,000 ; to defray the necessary expenses 
of Government, $200,000; expenses of collecting 
tolls and keeping the canals in repair, $855,850 64 ; 
total, $2,706,850 64, leaving a surplus of nearly 
£600,000 fer the Brie Canal Enlargement, &«, 


MARRIAGE. 

The great ties, by which society is held together, 
are love and marriage. These are the germ and 
the fruit of human happiness and misery — at least 
they form in a society constituted like ours a wo- 
man's destiny in life. In a former artiole, we allu- 
ded to the mode in which matrimonial allianoes are 
conducted abroad. The choice is left to the parents 
and guardians— inclination is little consulted — love 
in the inoipient stage of wedded life is almost un- 
known. The parties make solemn vows, and assume 
responsibilities ; duty yields obedience, but the heart 
is withheld. 

With us it is widely different. Woman, in her 
holiest development, is unshackled — she rushes 
into the arena of the world with all her inexperi- 
ence and glow of feeling ronnd her — she is the mis- 
tress of her actions, and, what is a higher privilege, 
she wields her own affeotions. There is no one to 
dictate the charms she shall wear — she is the arti- 
ficer of her own fortunes : she selects for herself. — 
What is the resnlt under the two systems 7 Are 
marriages happier here than in Europe 7 At the 
first glance, one would decide that they are. Uni- 
versal opinion so decides. But, on a near view into 
the subject, it is doubtful whether this freedom of 
yohoiee may not sometimes lead to abuse ; whethe 
ouug heads have the cool judgment of old ones ‘r 
whether the impulses of passion, the warmth of im- 
agination, and the caprices of a youthful fancy, are 
to be trusted in so important a transaction of life. 
In short, whether parents, who are supposed to have 
the interest and happiness of their children at heart, 
who have more experience, tact and knowledge of the 
world, and who are far safer negotiators, are not 
better arbiters of their children’s destiny than 
themselves, as far as marriage is concerned 7 

We know that among us we have few on our side 
—the current of opinion is all the other way. Yet ? 
we are constrained to say, that after a long Burvey, 
there seems to us as many ill-assorted and inju- 
dicious marriages among ns as in European society. 
The heart adapts itself to its position, its views and 
impulses arise materially from it, and its hopes and 
aspirations are bounded by it. And, if abroad, so 
much is not anticipated or hoped for, if life is not 
pictured with so many blessings in the married 
state, perhaps less disappointment is apt to ensue, 
and more solid happiness is often experienced. 

We shall pursue this subject farther. We have 
to remark, in dosing this article, that there is a 
compensation in the moral os well as the physical 
world, and that human happiness is muoh the same 
in civilized and refined life in all countries, though 
the customs are variant, and the institutions by 
which they are modled differ so widely. 


The Cholera. — There is now no cholera in New 
Y ork. Its disappearance, however, should not cause 
us to relax any of our sanatary precautions, for it 
will undoubtedly reappear, with the warm weather. 
Lodges should prepare for it by husbanding their 
resources. m m 9 m » 

Removal or the Capital. — The Herald of Sun- 
day contained an article advocating the removal of 
the seat of government from Washington to Cincin- 
nati, and offers certain reasons for the removal, 
which, we think, quite unsatisfactory. The seat of 
government ought unquestionably to be removed 
from W ashington, but not to Cincinnati. N ew York 
is the metropolis of the country, and should be the 
capital. The chief city of a country ought always 
to be the capital, otherwise the capital has no moral 
power or influence. 


The Bachelor’s Hebrew Benevolent Loan 
Association. — A ball in aid of this association took 
place on Tuesday evening last, at the rooms of the 
Chinese Museum. It was attended by the beauty 
and fashion of the city. 
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GAZETTE OP THE UNION 


NEW CONSTITUTION FOR SUBORDINATES. 

The following is the New Constitution for 
Subordinate Lodges recently adopted by the R. 
W. Grand Lodge of New -York. It is now in 
force. We believe the Standing Resolutions 
have all been abrogated. 

PREAMBLE. 

For the purpose of effecting uniformity in the 
administration of the privileges, honors, and 
benefits of the Order within this jurisdiction; 
The Grand Lodge op the State of New-York, 
(acting under a valid, unreclaimed Charter from 
the Grand Lodge of the United States, Indepen- 
dent Order of Oad-Fellows ; ) the supreme tribunal 
of Odd-Fellowship within its limits, without 
whose sanction and control no Lodge can exist, 
ordains the following Articles as the Constitution 
of Subordinate Lodges : 

ARTICLE I. 

This Lodge shall be constituted by at least 
five members, including one qualified to pre- 
side at its meetings, and shall be hailed and 

entitled Lodge, No. — , Independent Order 

of Odd-Fellows of the State of New-York, and 
shall possess the full powers and privileges of a 
Subordinate Lodge, holding a legal, unreclaimed 
Charter, duly granted and formally presented by 
the Grand Lodge of the State of New-York. 

ARTICLE II — OF MEMBERSHIP. 

FIRST SECTION. — ADMISSIONS, ETC. 

Clause 1 . — No candidate shall be proposed or 
initiated unless he be a free white male, of 
sound health, of good moral character, of the age 
of twenty-one years, and a believer in a Supreme 
Being, the Creator and Preserver of the Uni- 
verse : He must be a resident of this State, and 
actually reside within this county, and shall pay 
a fee of not less than dollars. 

Clause 2. — The name of a person offered for 
initiation must be proposed at a regular meeting 
by a member, in writing; stating nis age, resi- 
dence, and business ; which must be entered on 
the record, and the subject referred to three 
brothers for investigation, who shall report at the 
succeeding regular meeting, when the candidate 
shall be balloted for, with ball ballots, and if 
not more than two black balls appear against 
him, he shall be elected, but if tnree or more 
appear, he shall be rejected, and so declared. 

Clause 3. — A Brother of the Order wishing to 
become a member, shall present his card from 
the Lodge of w hich he was formerly a member, 
which shall be referred to a committee of three, 
and in other respects disposed of as provided by 
Clause 2, for otner applicants ; and on being 
admitted shall pay a sum of not less than one 
dollar. 

Clause 4. — An Ancient Odd-Fellow, whose 
card is out of date, or may have been satisfac- 
torily ascertained to be lost, can be admitted by 
referring his application to a committee, ana 
and disposing of it in other respects as is provi- 
ded for other applicants in the foregoing Clauses, 
and on his paying into the Lodge Fund a sum 
not less than five dollars. 

Clause 5. — When a candidate for initiation has 
been rejected, notice thereof shall be sent with- 
out delay to all the Lodges in the same and 
adjoining counties ; and no person so rejected in 
this or any other Lodge, shall be again balloted 
for during the space of six months. 

Clause 6. — No suspended or expelled member 
of the Order can be received in membership in 
this Lodge. 

Clause 7. — Any member of this Lodge having 
been regularly expelled or suspended indefinite- 
ly, may be reinstated to his former condition, 
by being duly proposed therefor, at a regular 
meeting, by a member, and his case referred to 
a committee of three brethren, who shall report 
at the next regular meeting, when, if two- thirds 
of the members present are in favor of the rein- 
statement, it shall be made ; Provided , that in 
the case of an expelled member, the vote for 
reinstatement shall not be final until approved 
by the Grand Lodge. 

Clause 8. — No proposition for membership can 


be withdrawn after it has been referred to a 
committee. Nor can an unfavorable ballot be 
reconsidered under any circurastanoe ; but a 
new ballot may, at any time previous to the ad- 
mission of the candidate, be ordered by the 
Lodge where the former one has been favorable. 

SECOND SECTION. — CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
BENEFITS. 

Clause 1, — The regular contributions to the 
Lodge Fund shall not be at a less rate than six 
and a quarter cents per week, to be determined 
by the By-Laws, as well as the amount for 
Education Fund and Funeral Tax : and the 
Lodge shall suspend all members wno neglect 
or refuse payment, of the sums so determined 
for twelve months ; Provided , nevertheless , any 
member who may be in the Naval Service of 
the United States, or engaged in the Commer- 
cial Marine sailing to foreign ports, shall be 
allowed twelve months in addition to the time 
above specified. 

Clause 2. — Every bona-fide member, who shall 
be qualified as required by the By-Laws ; shall, 
in case of sickness or disability, be entitled to 
and receive such weekly benefit as may be 
fixed by law, from the funds of the Lodge. 

Clause 3. — In case of the death of a Brother, 
who shall be qualified as provided in Clause 2, 
there shall be allowed from the Lodge, a sum 
not less than thirty dollars, to defray the expense 
of burial, which shall be paid over without delay 
to the deceased Brother’s nearest of kin. In the 
absence of competent relations, the Noble Grand 
shall take charge of the funeral, and render an 
account of the disbursements. 

Clause 4.— On the demise of the wife of a 
Brother, qualified as provided by Clause 2, he 
shall be entitled to a sum not less than fifteen 
dollars, for the purpose of assisting in the fune- 
ral expenses. 

THIRD SECTION. — PENALTIES. 

Clause 1. — Any member who shall violate any 
of the principles of the Order, or offend against 
these Articles or By-Laws, shall be subject to 
be fined, reprimanded, suspended, or expelled, 
as the By-Laws may direct, ancient usage re- 
quire, or the Lodge determine. 

Clause 2. — Any member being convicted of 
heinous offense against the laws of the land ; or 
of habitual drunkness; or of feigning himself 
sick, with a view to abuse the benevolent inten- 
tions of the Order, shall be expelled. 

Clause 3. — Any member who shall be concern- 
ed in organizing, or shall give countenance and 
support to, or shall visit any Lodge in the State 
of New-York, purporting to be Odd-Fellows, and 
not possessing a legal, unreclaimed, and valid 
Charter, duly granted and presented, or confirm- 
ed by the Grand Lodge, shall be deemed un- 
worthy of fellowship; and such Brother, upon 
satisfactory proof, shall be suspended or expelled, 
at the option of the Lodge. Any Brother so 
suspended or expelled, shall not be reinstated, 
unless the Grand Lodge assents thereto. Nor 
shall any person who has been in membership 
in any spurious or illegal Lodge, be received as 
a member, without the consent of the Grand 
Lodge. 

Clause 4. — Any member who shall expose or 
exhibit any of the emblems of the Order as a 
sign, in connection with his business, shall be 
suspended or expelled, as the Lodge may deter- 
mine. 

FOURTH SECTION. — TRIAL. ETC. 

Clause 1. — Every member shall be entitled to 
a fair trial for any offense involving reprimand, 
suspension, (except for nonpayment of dues,) or 
expulsion ; but no member of this Lodge shall 
be put upon trial unless charges duly specifying 
his offense, so as fully to set forth the nature 
thereof, and enable him to prepare for his de- 
fense, snail be preferred to the Lodge, in writing, 
by a Brother of the Order, in good standing. 

Clause 2. — When charges have been preferred 
against a brother in proper manner, the com- 
plaint involved shall be referred to a committee 
of five members, who shall, if possible, be cho- 
sen from among the peers of the accused ; such 
committee shall, with as little delay as the case 
will admit, summon the parties and try the case, 
they shall keep full minutes of the evidences, 
and their proceedings, and report the same to 


the Lodge, with their decision on the chaises 
Should such decision be one of acquittal, it snail 
be final without other action on tne part of the 
Lodge. Should the decision be one of convic- 
tion, the committee shall also determine what 
punishment to recommend the Lodge to inflict ; 
and should a specific penalty be provided by 
law for the offense, they shall report the same, 
or should the determination be in favor of the 
expulsion or suspension of the member, they 
shall submit a resolution for the purpose to the 
Lodge for action. 

Clause 3. — When a committee, provided for in 
Clause 2, shall have reported adversely to the 
accused, the Lodge shall fix a time, not less than 
two weeks distant, at which to take final action 
on concurring in the report, and adopting the 
recommendation or resolution of the committee, 
of which time ample notice shall be given to the 
accused. At the time appointed the Lodge may 
proceed to consider the matter whether the ac- 
cused be present or not ; but the accused shall 
not be present when any vote is taken affecting 
the report and recommendation or resolution of 
the committee. 

Clause 4. — When the Lodge proceeds to con- 
sider the report and recommendation or resolu- 
tion of the committee provided for by Clause 2, 
it shall first determine the following Question : 
‘ Will the Lodge concur in the decision of the com- 
mittee ?’ Should this question be sustained by a 
majority of the members present, it shall be 
&doptea ; and then the question of penalty, as 
submitted by the committee, will be before the 
Lodge. If a specific penalty be provided by 
law for the offense, the N. G. shall enforce it : 
otherwise, the Lodge will decide on the penalty 
in the following form : 1 Will the Lodge adopt the 
resolution submitted by the committee V During 
the consideration of this question, the Lodge is 
fully competent to amend the resolution by re- 
ducing the penalty, but in no case can it increase 
the same, except by substituting expulsion for 
suspension. The vote on the expulsion or sus- 
pension of a member shall be taken by ballot — 
two-thirds of the qualified members present vo- 
ting in favor of the resolution, it shall be adopted. 

Clause 5. — Any Brother feeling aggrieved by 
the decision of the Lodge against him in any 
matter of grievance, or by the deprivation of a 
right, honor, privilege or benefit, may claim a 
review of the proceedings had in his case by a 
committee of Past Grands ; and if the award of 
such committee of Past Grands should be reject- 
ed by the Lodge, such brother has an appeal to 
the Grand Lodge, as provided by Article IV, of 
the By-Laws of the Grand Lodge. 

Clause 6. — When any matter of grievance be- 
tween brothers shall be brought before the 
Lodge, it shall be referred as is provided for 
charges in Clause 2. Such committee shall 
summon the parties, and examine and deter- 
mine the matter in question , and if no appeal be 
taken from their decision to the Lodge, k shall 
be final without the action of the Lodge. 

Clause 7. — When the decision of a committee 
appointed under Clause 6, shall not be satisfac- 
tory to all parties, either of those interested shall 
have the privilege of an appeal to the Lodge ; 
and at the time appointed for trying the appeal, 
the committee snail present to the Lodge in 
writing, the grounds on which their decision 
was founded, and the parties shall have the 
privilege of being heard before the Lodge ; and 
the Lodge shall determine the correctness of the 
decision of the committee by a majority of the 
votes pesent. 

Clause 8. — If an accused member refuse or 
neglect to stand trial, when duly summoned, the 
committee shall report him guilty of contempt 
of the Lodge, which report shall be conclusive, 
and the punishment shall be expulsion. 

Clause 9. — Any brother having been suspended 
or expelled, notice thereof shall be sent to all 
the Lodges, Degree Lodges, and Subordinate 
Encampments in this and tne adjoining countie 

ARTICLE III.— OF OFFICERS. 

FIRST SECTION. — ELECTIVE AND APPOINTED 
OFFICERS. 

Clause 1. The Elective Officers of the Lodge 
shall consist of N. G., V. G., Secretary, and 

Treasurer, who sfaelleervea regular term eeoh. 
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However, when deemed necessary, the Lodge 
may elect a Permanent Secretary, in addition, to 
serve twelve months. 

Clause 2. The Appointed Officers shall consist 
of W., C., O. G., I. G., R. S. N. G , L. S. N. G., 
R. S. V. G., L. S. V. G., and R. and L. S. S., who 
shall serve a regular term each ; and the Lodge 
may appoint at its option a Chaplain for a simi- 
term. 

SECOND SECTION. — DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

The duties of the various officers shall be as 
laid down in the charges of their office, and as 
specified by these Articles and the By-Laws of 
the Lodge. 

THIRD SECTION. — ELEGTION, ETC. 

Clause 1. — No brother shall be eligible to the 
chair of N. G. unless he ha9 served a regular 
term as V. G. Nor shall any brother be eligible 
as V. G. unless he has served twenty-six weeks 
in some inferior office, other than the offices of 
Permanent Secretary and Chaplain. 

Clause 2. — All Elective and Appointed Offi- 
cers shall have attained to the Scarlet degree 
previous to installation. 

Clause 3. — Nominations for the Elective Offi- 
cers shall be made only at the two meetings im- 
mediately preceding those of the elections, 
except wnen the nominees for an office all de- 
cline. 

Clause 4.-— No past Elective Officer shall be 
qualified to be a candidate* for the office past 
when other nominations are before the Lodge 
unless he has been one full term out of such 
office, except the Treasurer and Permanent Se- 
cretary. 

Clause 5 . — Officers shall be elected at the last 
regular meeting in each term, and shall be in- 
stalled at the first meeting in the succeeding 
one. 

Clause 6. — Any officer absenting himself for 
three successive meetings, his seat may be de- 
clared vacant by a two-thirds vote of the Lodge ; 
all vacancies shall be forthwith filled in the man- 
ner of the former selection, to serve the residue 
of the term : Officers so serving shall be entitled 
to the full honors of the term. 


ARTICLE IV. — TERMS AND RETURNS. 

FIRST SECTION. — TERMS. 

Regular semi-annual terms shall commence 
on the first regular meetings of July and January 
only, and all terms shall end on the day on which 
the succeeding ones commence. 

8ECOND SECTION. — RETURNS 

Clause 1. — It shall be the duty of the last past 
officers to prepare and forward to the Grand 
Lodge, immediately, the result of the elections, 
and a regular report of the work of the term, 
including the names of those initiated — admitted 
by card — rejected — withdrawn by card — sus- 
pended or expelled, and the cause thereof — re- 
stated — and deceased — together with the num- 
ber of certificates for degrees granted — the whole 
number in membership — the amount of receipts 
— and the result of ihe election of officers, and 
their residenoe, accompanied by whatever 
amount may be due the Grand LodgeTon any 
account. 

Clause 2. — It shall also be the duty of the 
Lodge to forward to the Grand Lodge, in like 
manner, up to the first day of July, annually, a full 
return of tne members of the Lodge, ranked ac- 
cording ta the degrees attained, and a statement of 
the number of Brothers relieved by the Lodge in 
the past year, the number of widowed families 
relieved, the number Brothers buried, with the 
amount of moneys applied to each of these pur- 
poses, designating the amount paid for the edu- 
cation of orphans. 

THIRD SECTION. — PENALTY AND FORFEITURE. 

8hould this Lodge fail to make its returns as 
required by the Second Section of this Article, 
ana deliver the same to the District Deputy 
Grand Master, or to the Grand Secretary, within 
two weeks after the installation of its officers, it 
•hall forfeit and pav to the Grand Lodge the sum 
of five dollars ; and until such delivery, it will 
forfeit and pay the further sum of five dollars 
per week thereafter. And should this Lodge 
continue to fail in making its returns for the 
period of one year, it shall thereby forfeit its 


Charter and become extinct ; and it shall become 
the duty or the last installed officers to transmit 
or surrender to the Grand Secretary (or such other 
Brother as may be appointed by the Grand Lodge 
to receive them.) the Charter, books, papers, fur- 
niture, and funds of the Lodge. 


ARTICLE V.— DEGREES. 

FIRST SECTION. — ILLEGIBILITY FOR DEGREES. 

Brothers who have been in membership one 
month, shall be eligible to Degrees ; but shall 
not be elected to more than ihree Degrees at 
the ’same meeting, unless a dispensation be ob- 
tained therefor from the Grand Master, or his 
Deputy for the District. 

^ SECOND SECTION. — ELECTION TO DEGREES. 

Clause 1. — Applications for election to the 
White, Pink, Royal Blue, Green, or Scarlet De- 
grees, shall be accompanied with the amount of 
fees required therefor, which shall not be less 
than one dollar each, for the Lodge fund, and 
twenty-five oents each for the Degree fee ; the 
latter to be paid over to the Degree Lodge or the 
officer conferring the same, on the return of the 
certificate. 

Clause 2. — Such applications shall be present- 
ed to the Lodge when opened in that order of 
business, if such be provided for ; if not, then 
in the order of new business, when the Lodge 
shall forthwith open in the Degrees applied for, 
beginning at the lowest ; and if a majority of the 
brethren of the Degree of the Lodge by a ballot, 
authorize the same, a certificate shall be given 
to the applicant, addressed to a Degree Lodge, 
or officer authorized to confer Degrees, in the fol- 
lowing form 

I. 0. of 0. F. 

Lodge, No. — , of N. Y. 

day of , 18 — . 

To Degree Lodge No. — 

This is to certify, that Brother 

is a member of this Lodge, and has duly applied 

for the Degree, and has been authorized by 

a ballot of the brethren of the said Degree of his 
Lodge to receive the same 
r i In testimony whereof, withess our 

" '* hands and the seal of our Lodge. 

, N. G. 

Attest : - — , Secretary. 


ARTICLE VI.— AMENDMENTS, &c. 

FIRST SECTION — AMENDMENT. 

Clause 1. — When any doubt arises of the true 
meaning of any part of these Articles, it shall be 
determined by tne Grand Lodge. 

Clause 2. — Neitherthese Articles, noranvpart 
thereof, shall be altered, amended, suspend, or 
annulled, except onj emotion made in Grand 
Lodge, and adopted by the Representatives of a 
majority of the Lodges present. 

SECOND SECTION.— BY-LAWS. 

This Lodge shall be fully invested with power 
to adopt such By-Laws, Rules of Order, and Re- 
solutions from time to time, as may be deemed 
expedient, provided , they do not in anywise con- 
travene any part of these Articles, the Laws and 
Constitution of the Grand Lodge, or the princi- 
ples of the Order. 

Miss Jane Stuart, Artist, 20 East 14th Sr. — 
We have seen many portraits painted by Mis 9 Jane 
Stuart, a daughter of the celebrated Gilbert Stuart, j 
so well known by the great works of art he has left 
behind him. Miss Stuart has, in her profession as 
an artist, the advantage, besides inheriting much of 
the talent of her father, of having benefited by his 
instructions. She has attained a high degree of 
excellence, and her portraits are distinguished by 
their striking likeness, their correct drawing, their 
admirable coloring, and, more particularly, by their 
flesh tone, which she has carefully studied, and which 
is always true to nature. She has pursued her pro- 
fession heretofore at Newport. She has now opened 
her rooms as above in this city, and we most cor- 
dially recommend her to the patronage of our friends. 
We have to add, that Miss Stuart met with great 
suooess during last winter in this city. 

| Many articles are crowded out lb r want of room. 


ADDRESS OF D. D. GRAND MASTER MORSE. 

On the ocoasion of the installation of the officers of Algon- 
quin Lodge, No. 71, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Officers and Brothers : I have often heard 
Algonquin Lodge spoken of in terms of high com- 
mendation. Your hall is fitted up and arranged 
with a scrupulous regard to taste, beauty and con- 
venience. You have unquestionably felt a laudable 
pride in doing the work of the Order with prompt- 
ness and correctness in every minutiae. Perhaps 
you have aimed, from the commencement of this 
new Lodge, at making it one of the best — the model 
Lodge of the State. Such a high aim is indeed 
commendable, and certainly within your reach. As 
far as external appearances go toward such an 
objeot, you have done well. On this point, I will 
not offer a word. 

I consider it appropriate, however, at this time, 
to call your attention for a few moments, to the 
grand object — the great purpose — the high, the 
supreme mission of Odd-Fellewship. Have you 
sufficiently thought of this subject ? Strive aa a 
Lodge, strive as individuals, for the attainment of 
this grand object, and in proportion as you sucoeed, 
you will in reality excel. 

What, then, is the grand object of Odd-Fellow- 
ship ? Is it to relieve each other in the struggles 
and trials incident to human life ? If either of you 
aver thought that such was the main object of Odd- 
Fellowship, you had scarcely crossed its threshold, 
ere you was taught to undeceive yourself To visit 
the sick, relieve the distressed, to bury the dead, 
and educate the orphan, are imperative duties en- 
joined by Odd-Fellowship ; but these daily minis- 
trations are but a tithe of the intrinsic virtues of 
our beloved Order. There will not be a dissenting 
opinion when I affirm the grand object of Odd-Fel- 
lowship to be, to lead man to the cultivation of the 
true fraternal relation designed by the Great Author 
of his being ; to teach him the doctrine of human 
equality; to teach him to behold in every man, 
from the monarch on his throne to the beggar in his 
rags, the image of God, and the evidence of human 
equality ; to recognise all men as brethren, and to 
do unto others as he would that others should do 
unto him. 

Such is the high aim of Odd -Fellowship. That it 
has already accomplished much in this great work, 
I fully believe. The world, however, was not made 
in a day ; large bodies move slowly ; the progress of 
nations must of necessity be gradual ; we have 
every reason for encouragement and rejoicing, if, 
through Him “ in whom alone we live, move, and 
have our being,” a little has been accomplished in 
so great, so divine a work as that contemplated by 
Odd Fellowship. 

Throughout earth’s wide domain, changes are oc- 
curring, revolutions transpiring, of the greatest 
importance to humanity. Monarchs are dethroned, 
or totter upon their thrones. Usurpation— the 
one-man power, everywhere trembles with fear of 
overthrow. The sovereign people assert their 
rights, and endeavor to attain their true position ; 
and as a consequence, new doors are opened for the 
admission of truth — of God’s word, which is truth. 

To the bringing forward of the recent changes, 
and struggles for liberty in Europe, in France espe- 
cially, I doubt not that the so-called secret societies, 
the Free-Masons, Illuminati and others, have con- 
tributed in no small degree. Not by encouraging 
conspiracy, or exciting to revolution ; but by ac- 
knowledging the great truth of human brotherhood ; 
by cultivating the doctrine of human equality— a 
doctrine which finds deep root in the human heart— 
a doctrine enjoined by God himself, when he com- 
manded us to love our neighbors as ourselves. 

Our own happy, prosperous, and peaceful nation, 
but a few months since was involved in war — a war 
deplored by the great majority of the nation, and 
still deeply deplored and lamented by the widows 
and orphans, and near and dear relatives of the 
gallant officers and soldiers who were aacrifieed on 


the battle-fields of Mexico. 

What are. What will be the results of tUs war? 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


A vast territory on the Pacific has become ours by 
undisputed sovereignty. It has been discovered 
that extensive depositee of gold exist there. Thous- 
ands upon thousands are flocking thither from all 
parts of the United States and other countries, with 
the expectation of making their fortunes in a short 
space of time. Our commerce in the Pacific has 
suddenly received an extraordinary impetus. The 
long talked of, and much wished for, more direct 
and easy communication with the Pacific, by means 
of steam power, is on the eve of accomplishment. 
Our great and powerful nation is about to exercise 
a greatly increased, and most potent influence upon 
surrounding nations and the world. We hare great 
reason to hope that this influence will be eminently 
good ; that truth will be disseminated, and the 
condition of nations, less advanced than our own, 
greatly improved. We have also to fear, in connec- 
tion with this subject, the deleterious influence of 
love of gold — the love of money, which is the root 
of all evil. 

The present era, then, is an important and inter- 
esting one ; especially so to this nation. One which 
will be regarded with deep interest by all lovers of 
human improvement ; by all who seek progress and 
the elevation of human character ; by all who en- 
deavor to cultivate and promulge Friendship, Love 
and Truth ; by all good and true Odd-Fellows. 

The Order of Odd-Fellows has an especial reason 
for taking a deep interest in the recent movement 
toward the newly discovered El Dorado. A large 
proportion of those who have departed, and are 
about to depart for this great field of enterprise, are 
members of the Order. These members are proba- 
bly about to be placed in circumstances requiring a 
more signal and active exercise of the high offices of 
Odd-Fellowship than any in whieh they have here- 
tofore been placed. 

During a long and perilous voyage, and in a 
country as yet devoid of definite laws and estab- 
lished forms of government ; where avarice, selfish- 
ness and deprivation are likely to exist in no slight 
degree, and where so much depends upon the char- 
acter and influence of those who first enter this 
new field of enterprise, they will be doubly called 
upon to exercise toward each other, and toward all, 
brotherly kindness ; and always as individuals, and 
as a class, to cast their influence in favor of justice, 
forbearance, peace, unity and equality. 

In contributing their quota to the mighty influ- 
ence to be exerted by this new movement, they have 
a mission to perform in accordance with the teach- 
ings they have received from the Order. They are 
to be the representatives of Odd -Fellowship in the 
heterogeneous community which will be formed in 
California. 

It will be the duty, and the high privileges of 
Lodges, in taking leave of California-destined bro- 
thers, to give them such counsel, and to hold such 
communication with them as circumstances indicate, 
and as will place vividly before their mindB the great 
truths and high principles sought to be inculcated 
by the Order, and which should govern them in 
their new position. 

Suppose the mission of Odd- Fellowship to be ac- 
complished, when man shall understand the true 
relation to his fellow, which was designed by the 
Great Author of his being, and shall act upon the 
great principle of Universal Love, which goes behind 
all distinctions, recognises all men as brethren, and 
bids us do unto others as we would that others 
should do unto us. What then will be the state of 
society ? Persecution, fraud, illiberality, oppres- 
sion, and all the social evils that afflict mankind, 
and disturb the general harmony, and which all 
issue from a pervading selfishness, will be done 
away. Man's eyes will be opened to the fact that 
his own comfort and welfare are interwoven with 
the well-being of the great aggregate of men. The 
state of society will be changed, and its millenial 
glory appear. For such a great and glorious event, 
the daily and hourly prayers of Christendom are 
offered up in the words taught by Christ himself : 
“ Thy kingdom tome— thy will he done en earth as 


it is in heaven.” How such events will be brought 
about, we are not taught ; but if we judge the future 
by the past, if we judge from experience, we shall 
come to the conclusion that they will not be brought 
about without the use of means. Hence, it is the 
important duty of Christians to add to their prayers 
diligent study and action, in regard to the means 
necessary to bring about the fundamental changes 
in existing forms and ceremonies, which must take 
place previous to this second advent, which will 
eclipse the first, as did the Mosaic ritual excel the 
patriarchal. In this work do I believe Odd-Fellow- 
ship to be engaged. Indeed, it is professedly so. 

But while holding up to your view the chief aim 
of our Order, I would not be understood as under- 
valuing in any way, the ministrations of Odd-Fel- 
lowship, which I referred to, viz : visiting the sick, 
relieving the distressed, &c. ; for we are told that, 
when the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and 
all the holy angels with him, and shall sit upon the 
throne of his glory ; and all nations shall be gath- 
ered before him, and he shall separate them one 
from another. Then shall the king say unto them 
on his right hand, “ Come, ye blessed of my father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foun- 
dation of the world ; for I was hungered, and ye 
gave me meat — I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink 
— I was a stranger, and ye took me in — naked, and 
ye clothed me — sick, and ye visited me — in prison, 
and ye came unto me — for inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” These kindly offices, therefore, have a 
most exalted character, even to be the title to 
Christ’s kingdom. Yet while Odd-Fellowship per- 
forms these offices among its members, its chief aim 
is to lead all men to the knowledge of their true rela- 
tions, so that the performance of such duties may 
follow as the natural result. 

Let us always bear in mind, as a fundamental 
principle of conduct, the law of divine wisdom and 
love, “ Do unto others as ye would that others should 
do unto you having our hearts warmed with the 
love which, St. Paul says, is forbearing, obliging, 
not envious, not arrogant, is not proud, is not rude, 
or selfish, or irritable, or slanderous, has pleasure 
in truth, and not falsehood, is content with all, 
confides in all, trusts to all, bears with all. The 
highest rank, the profoundest learning, are, without 
this, nothing; the greatest performances and ac- 
complishments in literature and science, without it, 
are vain as a jingling cymbal. So mote it be. 


FINE ARTS AND TAILORING. 

It will appear impossible to many of our read- 
ers that on the corner of Cherry and Catherine 
streets, there is the largert tailoring establishment, 
not only in the United States, but in the world, 
where more than one thousand five hundred persons 
find a respectable and profitable daily living, and 
are better compensated than by many who herald, 
“ wanted, 500 or 600 sewers.” This large estab- 
lishment, which is an ornament to our city, belongs 
to four brothers, who transact business under the 
name of H. & D. H. Brooks & Co., and with their 
father have occupied this site for more than thirty 
years. The lower part of this house is kept for 
sailors’ clothes ; other rooms contain garments for 
mechanics and laborers, and the upper part forms 
an immense depot for the most elegant and well-cut 
clothes, far superior to those made in Paris and 
London. What is great and imposing at the first 
sight, as you ascend the staircase, is the quantity of 
clerks that you meet, all of a genteel appearance; 
here any one, even the most difficult gentleman, 
will find cutters and sewers who will make for 
him, at the shortest notice, a coat that will suit his 
taste. 

But we were not aware, at least in New York, 
that fine arts could go together with a tailoring es- 
tablishment. We have visited Florence and Rome, 
and we saw in those famous places some simple 
shops decorated with frescos of the best Italian paint- 
ers ; yet Messrs. Brooks are tertainly the first 


Americans who have introduced this beautiful spe- 
cimen of art in a goods store in the United States. 
From the clerks’ hall, we were taken to the room of 
fashion, of beauty, and of fresco painting, where 
Parisian looking-glasses, gilded chandeliers, and 
twenty tables, a la renaisartce , form a fine orna- 
ment to the decorated walls. This modern temple 
of Italian painting is embellished with frescos exe- 
cuted by the skillful and artistical pencil of Signors 
Molini and Allegri, the best fresco painters in our 
country. The various scenes represented on the 
walls, recalled to our memory the fine views of 
Venice and Genoa, with the majestic far sight of the 
blue Italian sea, and the delightful terraces, which 
are to be found only in the palaces on the Mediter- 
ranean shores. We were pleased that Signors Mo- 
lini and Allegri had succeeded in introducing fine 
arts, not only in the temples of God and the Muses, 
as at the Astor Place Theater, but also in a com- 
mercial place ; and we wish that other merchants 
would follow the example of Messrs Brooks, and 
use the artistical talent of these two Italian painters. 
In this elegant room there is a staircase which, like 
an amphitheater, takes the visiter on a gallery 
around the hall, where he can cast a glance on the 
immense depot of summer clothes. We desiro a good 
success to Messrs. Brooks, and we hope to see Moli- 
ni and Allegri produce a revival in our city in the 
beautiful art of Italian fresco painting. a. 

The New York and New Haven Railroad. — 
Of all the avenues of travel which modern enterprise 
and science have opened to this great metropolis, 
none is more important or more tending to results 
than this extended work. It is now a successful 
operation, and notwithstanding the obstructions 
which a rival corporation have thrown in its way, 
it is thronged beyond the accommodations it offers. 
It is evident that, for the facilities and conveniences 
it affords, for its security at a season when travelers 
are subjected to heavy gales on the sound, from the 
many towns through whioh it passes, it must be the 
preferable winter route — and in summer, it will 
divide the travel with those who like the variety of 
land and water, who have business at the east, and 
who are lovers of picturesque and agreeable 
scenery. It opens, also, the avenues of trade and tra- 
vel, through an ex tensive country on the north as well 
os the ess t, and will be highly productive of bene- 
ficial results to New York. Mr. Schuyler, who is 
the President of this Company, is himself a guar- 
anty for its success. Under his management and 
control, many of the railroad stocks which had be- 
oome greatly depressed, and some in a ruinous state, 
have been resuscitated and become flourishing. And 
to his energy, experience and good judgment, we 
may look in this instance for the advancement of the 
interest of stockholders, and the accommodation of 
the public. We shall treat in another number more 
in detail on this subject, as to the advantages of this 
route; and the objects which it has in view, as a 
connecting link to a widely extended, fertile and 
wealthy country. 

New York. — The Legislature of New York met 
in Albany, on Tuesday the 2d in9t. In the Senate, 
Lieut. Gov. Patterson took the chair as President. 
The Assembly was organized by the election of A. 
K. Hadley, of Rensselaer, as Speaker, and P. B. 
Prindle as Clerk. Gov. Fish, who was installed into 
office on Monday, 1st inst., sent in his first message 
at 12 o’clock on Tuesday. It is decidedly the short- 
est (and therefore the most sensible) message from 
a Governor of this State within our recollection. 
It oocupies between four and five columns of our 
small dailies. 

Common Schools of New York. — There are in 
this State 10,621 Common School Districts, in whioh 
775,728 children were taught during the past year. 
The capital of the School Fund is $2,211,476. The 
amount paid to teachers during 1848, was $1,106,628. 
With such (bets before us, there is small danger of 
our free institutions ever being overturned. 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 

Washington, December 23, 1848. 

Dear Sir and Brother : It has been sometime 
since I had the pleasure of holding a converse with 
the Order through your invaluable periodical, “ The 
Gazette and Rule.” 

I am pleased to see the improvement which you 
speak of in your paper — a feature which the Order, 
if they support themselves, are in honor bound to 
support — which has dignified the Fraternity, and 
made it honorable, and thus has the greatest claim 
upon every Odd-Fellow. 

We are on the eve of Christmas, the day among all 
other days that stands the most transcendently re- 
lated to that great state dispensation which brought 
the love of heaven down to earth — a season of good 
cheer and hilarity — a renewing of old associations 
and reminiscences. 

With the annual election in our Grand Lodge you 
have been already apprised. Our G.M. andD.G.M., 
without any disparagement of other affairs, I think 
I may safely say, are the most devoted men belonging 
to this jurisdiction. Any Grand Lodge having such 
a “ Stuart” for G. M. and so “ Rich” an one for D. 
G. M., need never fear of success. They have been 
baptized in the purer days of the Order, in its most 
virgin font — they are the Boanerges of the Order 
here. Like Atlas of old, who was fabled as support- 
ing the globe on his shoulder, so they, with one or 
two others, uphold the entire superstructure of Odd- 
Fellowship in thiB District ; give it life and character, 
and are ever blowing in its dying nostrils new breath 
of life. The supporters of the Order here find them- 
selves, as Gen. Washington was once, between two 
fires — that of his enemy and his friends. There is a 
great deal of opposition here from without, and more 
dangerous enemies within. For instance, we have 
in our particular Lodge No. 16, some 160 or 200 
members, and yet we have the whole heat and 
burthen divided among some 10 to 20 — and the case 
of my own Lodge is not an isolated one. Members 
are being suspended on all hands for non-payment 
of dues. Some never attend, and those that do 
wish they were out again — for the purpose, I sup- 
pose, of gadding about the hotels, at the Faro, Bil- 
liards, bowling saloons or drinking-houses — always 
restive when in the retreat of Odd-Fellows. 

The period for semi-annual elections has again 
rolled around, and there is a little more “ business 
in hand” than there is on customary occasions. 

The Grand Master has all his installing officers 
selected, and the business will be done in “ ample” 
and “ full” form. 

In the matter of elections, the greatest judgment 
should be exercised — a due regard should be had to 
qualification as well as merit. Much depends on 
the official standing of a Lodge. 

Yours in F. L. and T., T. W. J. 


Magnolia Lodge, Brooklyn, N. Y. — It gives 
us pleasure to be able to say that this Lodge has 
been re-instated The majority in favor of the le- 
gitimate Grand Lodge was even greater than we 
before stated it to be. D. P. Barnard, Grand Mas- 
ter of the New Constitution party, Issachar Reed, 
G. Patriarch of the illegal G. Encampment, and T. 
A. Ward, G. Treasurer of Mr. Barnard’s G. Lodge, 
are members of Magnolia Lodge. The two latter 
gentlemen were present when the Lodge voted to 
return. Nassau Lodge, also of Brooklyn, has been 
re- instated. There are now only two Lodges in the 
District of Kings — Fulton and Eagle— which recog- 
nise the New Constitution party. So, gradually, 
all the wanderers are returning. 

Island City Lodge, No. 331, New York. — On 
Tuesday evening last, the following officers were 
installed for the ensuing term : Aug. C. L. Arnold, 
N. G. ; R. Mowbray, Y. G. ; Wm. Torboss, Sec ; 
G. W. Underwood, Treas. This Lodge is little more 
than a year old, and numbers nearly 90 members. 
It commences the year with very flattering pros- 
pect*- 


A Remarkable Fa«'t; «r a Magazine with 
Something in’t. — There are few events, in these 
days of startling circumstances, wliich more clearly 
indicate the transition state, or mark the absolute 
progress of the times, than the issue of a very neat 
and beautiful periodical, bearing the name of “ The 
Young People’s Journal or Science, Litera- 
ture and Art.” It is published by S. B. Brittan, 
No. 236 Broadway, and edited by that gentleman in 
connection with Prof. N. Brittan and Mrs. F. D. 
Green— the gifted Fanny Green whom our readers 
will remember as one of our contributors. If enter- 
prize, industry and genius can make a thing go, it 
is pretty evident that this will not stand still. 

Here the scholar will find familiar truths in a new 
and more agreeable light, and those who would be- 
come scholars, may learn many valuable things with 
small expense, either of time or money. The first 
Department contains systematic readings in the 
physical sciences generally. In the Literary De- 
partment we find several beautiful poems, biographi- 
cal sketches, history, letters, Ac. ; and in the second 
number, the first act of a new drama entitled Saul. 
It is from the sacred history, and is worth the price 
of the year’s subscription— only one dollar — to say 
nothing of the history of the arts, Letters from a Hol- 
low Tree, and translations of Demonsteer’s letters 
on Mythology — each of which is a series of papers 
full of vivacity, truthfulness and originality of con- 
ception, such os will hardly be found in any other 
place. While reading the articles in this work, we 
could not forbear wishing that they had a self-mul- 
tiplying and self-diffusive power, that they might 
fertilize some of our many waste places. Here is 
indeed a work for the People. It will suit the 
mechanic, the artizan, the scholar, the teacher and 
the man of taste. It cannot be otherwise than 
greatly popular, and those who examine it for them- 
Belves, will at once discover that there is no work 
better calculated to administer to the pleasures and 
necessities of the times, than the “ Young People’s 
Journal.” _ _ _ 

{0- “ The Flag of our Union,” comes before 
us this week, decked with an entirely new suit. It 
is refreshing, in these days of small type, and eye 
destroying print, to meet with a specimen of typog- 
raphy, truly artistical in every point, and we feel 
sure that its readers will duly appreciate it. The 
superior typographical appearance of this excellent 
family paper is only equaled by its contents, which 
are contributed by Park Benjamin, A. J. H. Du- 
ganne, Mrs. Frances S. Osgood, T. S. Arthur, 
Lieut. Murray, and a number of other ladies and 
gentlemen of acknowledged literary reputation. A 
$1000 prize story commences with the new year, 
and the general contents of the paper are such as 
must insure to the publisher a rich return for his 
enterprise. 

St. Charles Hotel, Troy, N. Y. — This splendid 
house having been enlarged and newly furnished, 
has passed into the hands of Bro. R. D. McDonald, 
who is now sole proprietor. The hotel is situated 
at the Eastern, Western, and Saratoga Railroads, 
andi8 a few steps from the steamboat landing. We 
have been at this excellent hotel, and know its merit, 
and therefore recommend it to all our friends who 
may chance to travel that way. 

To Prevent Cholera. — It seems to be univer- 
sally admitted that constant cheerfulness and good 
humor are among the best preventatives of this 
disease. Gentlemen who shave themselves, will be 
much aided in promoting this desirable attainment, 
by purchasing one of Chapman’s best razor strops, 
with a supply # of his shaving cream, with which, 
even on these cold mornings, the shaving operation 
is a rich treat. 

The Babe of Bethlehem. — This beautiful mez- 
zotint Engraving, by Doney, has just been published 
by E. Anthony, 206 Broadway. The price is $1.60, 
not half its value. It is a work of superior excel- 
lence. 


®l)eatricale an) ^Imtwments. 

The amusements for the holidays have been 
characterised by their usual variety ; but it must 
be acknowledged that there is at our theaters more 
than the usual talent at this season. The competi- 
tion is great, and the stock companies hero are, in 
general, composed of a high order of dramatic abili- 
ty. Ordinary actors will not draw. Light vaude- 
villes, and satires on prevailing manners are in 
vogue, and very clever they are, too ; and they re- 
quire very clever acting. Such are found at the 
Olympic and at Burton’s. The Bowery is fuU of 
that kind of attraction which always delights its 
patrons. It abounds in scenic displays and gorgeous 
effects — in stock plays of a sentimental cast, and in 
the humor elicited by the farces of the day. Its 
stock company is excellent, and must be so to meet 
the public taste. 

At the Broadway Theater, is Andrew’s splen- 
did drama of the “Count of Monte Cristo,” got up 
with great magnificence, as to scenery and costume, 
and with great tact as to stage effect. Lester has 
sustained the leading character, Edmond Dantes, in 
a manner which has added to his high and well 
merited reputation. He has shown great versatili- 
ty of talents, and powers of a high order. The 
piece abounds in interest. 

At the Bowery, to Miss Wemyss, a clever and 
pretty actress, has suoceeded a new historical dra- 
ma, styled Boadicea, and a most brilliant and gor- 
geous piece it is, abounding in military displays, 
combats, processions and tableaux truly superb and 
picturesque. It will draw immensely. 

At Burton’s, Dombey and Son, California Gold 
Mines, and the new farce of Slasher and Crasher ; 
the latter admirably played, and full of humor. 
This house maintains its popularity and success. 

The National. — Many of the best actors of the 
Park are here ; among others, Chapman and Clarke, 
both excellent. Waconsta, an interesting drama, 
has a run here this week, and a variety of popular 
pieces. It is filled nightly. 

At the Olympic, are Slasher and Crasher, and 
the Invisible Prince, which are given in Mitchell's 
best style. He is always catering to hit the popular 
vein. 

New Orleans Serenaders. — These artists have 
gone to the Society Library Rooms, after having 
delighted the society in the opera vicinity. They 
merit all patronage and success. They are good 
actors, good musicians, and possess a rich fund of 
chaste humor. 

At the Museum, are Mr. Hales, the English 
giant, and a prodigy greater than Tom Thumb, in 
Major Littlefinger. Great Western, too, the Yan- 
kee comedian, is there. The burlesque opera of the 
Sleep Walker is full of amusement and cleverness. 

Of the Chinese Museum, we shall speak in our 
next. 

A Healthy City. — Our neighboring City of 
Brooklyn, in whose prosperity we take a deep in- 
interest, enjoys tjie-enviable reputation of being one 
of the healthiest places in the Union. With a popu- 
lation little short of 100,000, the deaths for the week 
ending December 80, 1848, amounted to only twenty - 
six! We doubt whether any other city can show so 
small a bill of mortality in so large a number of 
inhabitants. 

Selling Off. — Our friend J. W. Brown, of 111 
and 113 William-street, corner of John, offers his 
entire stock of new and desirable woollen and cot- 
ton hosiery, comforters, shirts and drawers, at a 
large discount, to close the business previous to 
Feb. 1, (after which date his store is to let). A 
rare chance is offered to dealers in such goods. 


Death of a Nabob. — Peter C. Brooks, said to be 
the richest man in New England, and reputed to be 
worth ten millions, died in Boston on the 2d instant, 
aged 81. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


Cjrmtt 3®timllantj. 


COMMON THINGS. 


The sunshine is a glorious thing, 

That comes alike to all, 

Lighting the peasant’s lowly cot, 

The noble’s painted hall. 

The moonlight is a gentle thing. 

It through the window gleams 

Upon the’snowy pillow where 
The happy infant dreams. 

It shines upon the fisher’s boat. 

Out on the lonely sea ; 

Or where the little lambkins lie, 

Beneath the old oak tree. 

The dew-drops, on the summer morn, 
Sparkle upon the grass ; 

The village children brush them off 
That through the meadows pass. 

There are no gems in monarch’s crowns 
More beautiful than they ; 

And yet we scarcely notice them, 

But tread them off in play. 

Poor Robin on the pear-tree sings, 

Beside the cottage-door ; 

The heath-flower mis the air with sweets 
Upon the pathless moor. 

There are as many lovely things, 

As many pleasant tones. 

For those who sit by cottage hearths 
As those who sit on thrones ! 


NAMES; WHAT’S IN THEM. 

Names are as old as man himself. The first 
man had a name, and the last man will have 
one also. But the first names were individual 
names only. Family names,Jor surnames, are of 
later origin. Some say that family names only 
date from the Crusades. There may be some 
truth in this. That is, they way have begun to 
be universally used by all ranks and classes 
about that time. But we find traces of them 
among the Greeks and Romans, and other 
ancient nations. Thus the family of the Grac- 
chi — Caius Gracchus and Tiberius Gracchus, the 
family of the Caesars, &c., show that great fami- 
lies, possessed of landed property ana civil rank 
and power, distinguished themselves and pre- 
served their genealogy in this manner. And the 
very laws of the Republic divided the citizens 
into gentes and famtltOj or races and families, 
for the sake of distinction. 

In Greece the family names are less percepti- 
ble. although we find there also the Herachd® 
ana Eumolpidre, &c. But the great names of 
Greece, like Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, and 
Aristotle, come down to us as names of individ- 
uals, without any surname attached to them. 
Wheieas, the illustrious Romans, such as Cicero, 
Virgil, and Ca;sar, are known by more names 
than one, as Marcus Tullius Cicero, Publius 
Virgilius Maro, Caius Julius Caesar. Therefore 
Cicero is sometimes called Tully, and Virgil is 
sometimes called Maro, and the month of July 
was named after Caesar. 

Farther back than Greece in the stream of 
time there are no traces whatever of family 
names, unless we regard in -this light the old 
Jewish predilection for calling men by the name 
of 6ome illustrious ancestor, or the names of the 
father, as in Arabia to this day. David was 
often called the son of Jesse, and the descend- 
ants of David very naturally reminded the world 
of their origin by calling themselves children of 
David. The father’s name .was the substitute 
for the surname, as James the son of Alpheus, 
Simon son of Jonas. But in later times, when 
Greece and Rome had penetrated with their 
philosophical, political, and social habits and 
customs the principal portions of the civilized 
world, surnames began to be common even 
among the Jews, as Simon sumamed Peter, 
Judas surnamed Iscariot ; though we are not 
awaie that there is any evidence to prove that 
these surnames were family names transmitted 
by descent, but merely additional names for in- 
dividual distinction. Such hereditary names, 
however, must have been common enough for 


some time previous, as in the case of the Macca- 
bean family. 

It is, however, probably true in the main, that 
the use of surnames as a universal custom in 
Europe takes its date from the period of the 
Crusades, as until that time it seems to have 
been only local and partial. 

All names had, originally, a meaning, and the 
farther back we go the more meaning they have. 
The Jewish names are peculiarly expressive: 
Abraham means the father of many nations: 
Isaac means laughter, for his mother laughed 
when she was told that she would have a son at 
ninety years of age ; Jacob means a deceiver, 
because he cheated his brother out of his birth- 
right ; David means beloved, and the character 
which he enjoyed of being a man after God’s 
own heart seems like a play upon the meaning 
of the word ; Solomon means peace or peacea- 
ble. There was peace in his day. He was a 
type of the Prince of Peace. Such names look 
prophetic, or the individuals seem to have been 
chosen to office in part for the names which 
they bore. Many have founded on this fact an 
objection to the truth of the history, because the 
name was given in youth, before the character 
and destiny of the individual was realized. But 
less ancient and less suspicious names than those 
are sometimes prophetic. Thus Ccesar’s name, 
a family name, means one who has been bom 
by the C©sarean operation. This was the mode 
of Julius Caesar’s birth after the death of his 
mother, and he is the head of the Cffisar family. 
But his father was a Caesar as well as himself. 
The name also seems very expressive of the 
Roman Imperial Power, which attempted to 
give birth to a universal reign of peace by cut- 
ting with the sword, as if to force out life from 
a dead subject unable to bear it. Napoleon 
means the Lion of the Thicket. Three thousand 
years ago a prophecy said, 11 The Lion is come 
up from the thicket, the Destroyer of the Gentiles 
is on his way.” The Lion of the Thicket, there- 
fore, has long been identical with a great con- 
queror. A modern critic of the sceptical school 
might infer from this that there was no such 
man as Napoleon ; that the name is imaginary, 
or assumed after his advent to power. 

Rome is a most appropriate and prophetic 
name for a city. It means strength, physical 
force ; the very force employed by the city both 
in her political and ecclesiastical government to 
obtain the ascendancy over the world. She was 
also called Valentia by the Romans. This was 
the secret or ineffable name of the city, which 
no private Roman was permitted to pronounce, 
lest an enemy should discover it, and employ 
divination or sorcery against it. Valentia has 
the same meaning as Rome. It means might 
and power. What wonder was it that might 
and power should rule the world. The destiny 
of Rome is the destiny of her name. Jerusalem, 
the prophetic name of the Capitol of the Uni- 
versal Kingdom of Peace, means the habitation 
of peace. The name of the capital of the King- 
dom of Peace, therefore, must be Jerusalem, 
wheresoever it be placed. The French, or 
Franks, are Freemen, or Socialists, by name, 
and they have taken tne lead in the furtherance 
of a system of liberal and equal government in 
the civilized world. German means thd Univer- 
sal man, and no name can be better appropria- 
ted, for Germany represents every species of 
government and system that can be imagined. 
It contains an empire, kingdoms, principalities, 
dukedoms, electorates, republics, and free cities; 
and its ideas are as multifarious and heteroge- 
nous as its forms of government. It is a minia- 
ture of the world. No nation better deserves 
the name of Alle-man, or All-man, than this; 
and this had rec eived it long before its destiny 
was so developed as to render it appropriate. 
England is the name of the land of the Angles 
or Angeli, the messengers, or couriers, or trav- 
elers or merchants ; for merchants are travelers 
among the nations. This also is very appropri- 
ate, and this name belonged to that country long 
before its destiny could have been anticipated. 
Ireland is very expressive of wrath and misery ; 
for though the ire is supposed to have been once 
ter, holy or sacred, it makes little difference, 
since holy lands are notoriously subject to be- 
come lands of curse for a season, though reserved 


for a splendid deliverance at the end of that 
ordeal of wrath to which they are mysteriously 
doomed. 

That some names are good and some bad, 
some fortunate and some unfortunate, has been 
believed by men in all ages of the world, but 
superstition has misled men upon this subject as 
upon a thousand others. Mothers are always 
more influenced by traditionary notions than 
fathers, and maternal fear has often refused to 
impose a name upon a child for no other reason 
than this, that the last of her kin who bore it 
was unfortunate, died in youth, came to a vio- 
lent end, or dragged out a life of painful suffer- 
ing amid poverty and infirmity. Fathers are 
not without this superstition, and prosperous 
names are generally chosen in preference to 
unfortunate ones. Perhaps it is even from a 
superstitious desire of combining the luck of a 
great variety of names, or neutralising the bad 
luck of one by the good luck of another, that 
princes and princesses, like the Duchess de 
Montpensier’s infant daughter, are supplied with 
a score of names, like so many charms against 
evil planets and wicked spirits, at the baptismal 
font. But even the popes themselves, who 
choose their own names, notwithstanding their 
infallibility, have never been able to distinguish 
the best from the worst. John was evidently a 
favorite among the popes for a long time ? and 
yet it was a most unlucky one. There is no 
greatness attached to it on the Papal throne, but 
much baseness, and at last deposition in the 
twenty-third of the list. Twenty-three Johns 
among the popes, beside Pope Joan! and not 
a single James, nor even a Peter, though they 
all profess to be the successors of Peter. What 
could be the cause of this preference ? It was 
severely punished. With few exceptions, their 
reigns were very short, only a year or two, and 
now we are not likely ever to nave another, for 
the last Pope John was deposed more than four 
hundred years ago. Gregories are lucky on the 
papal throne. Gregory the Great and Gregory 
the Se venth may be called the founders of the 
papacy ; and Gregory the thirtieth was the re- 
former of the calendar, the new style, which 
goes by the name of the Gregorian Calendar. It 
is an appropriate name, the shepherd of the 
flock, without much pretensions. John means 
the grace of God, and the Pope Johns have been 
particularly remarkable for the want of that 
grace. 

William seems a remarkable name on the 
English throne. The founder of the monarchy 
and aristocracy was William the Conqueror ; the 
founder of the Protestant constitution was Wil- 
liam the Third; and William the Fourth, the 
sailor king, was the leader of modern reform, 
which is likely to prove as remarkable an epoch 
as any which has preceded it. No other names 
among the Englisn sovereigns can boast of a 
triple celebrity equal to this in marking the 
epochs of English history. — [Family Herald. 


THE MODEL ACTRESS. 


She rises very early. Her first thought is to 
look at the newspaper, and see if her name is men- 
tioned in the criticism of the new piece. Not a word ! 
She dresses very quickly, and takes her breakfast 
standing, studying her new “ part” all the while. 
At ten, she is in the theater, in a black atmosphere* 
ruled .with long white lines of daylight, pouring 
down from the different skylights. The whole place 
is redolent of cobwebs, orange-peel, and the stale 
smoke of last night’s blue-fire. She attends the 
reading of a new play. She then listens to the 
“cutting” of the new piece, and proceeds to the 
rehearsal of it. Her “ part” is clipj^d to two lines : 
still, she does not mnrmur, but is secretly thankftxl 
it is not taken out altogether. She waits behind the 
scenes, lingering about the musty corridors till one 
o’clock, when there is a general rehearsal of the 

g rand new burlesque. The manageress, however, 
oes not arrive till two — then the properties are not 
ready, the daubs of scenes are not set* the stage- 
manager has “ just stept round the corner,” (a deli- 
cate figure for the public-house, very popular in 
theaters,) and the young author is flirting in front 
with one of the ballet-girls. At last, the rehearsed 
begins. Each dance is repeated two or three times, 
the military ones especially ; ond the author is very 
proud about his jokes, ana will not have them mur- 
aored. This makes it four o’clock before the rehear- 
sal is over. The actress rushes up stain to see 
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about Its? dress : this is a matter of crest importance, 
and half an hour soon flies before the looking-glass. 
As she is running out of the theater, she is called 
baok by the musical conductor, “ to try over her 
song quietly by herself.’' So she leaves the theater 
almost as the box-keepers are coming into it, too 
lucky if she is not detained at the door by a loud 
cry of, “ Ladies and gents, the last act, if you please, 
once more.” She gets away, however, before the 
big chandelier is lighted, astonished to find the sun 
is shining in the streets. 

She runs home, and sinks in an arm-chair quite 
worn and spiritless. The dinner is cold; she has 
no appetite; she longs to sleep, but is afraid to lie 
down. Besides, she has not a moment to lose. She 
has to get perfect in her new part, to try on her new 
dress, (she dresses and undresses about ten times a 
day,) to arrange her hair, sew some ribbons on her 
cap, and be at the theater again a little before seven 

Then the business of her day commences. She is 
an empress in the first piece, blazing with mock 
diamonds, drinking “property” champagne, and 
giving away millions of tin roubles. She is a saucy 
maid in the force, with her gay cap, boxing her mis- 
tresses’ ears, and being kissed, alter nately, by the 
■mart groom, the young Captain, the old Uncle, and 
the Yorkshire coachman. She is the Fairy Barley - 
sugarina in the last piece, and has to dance, and sing 
negro songs, and fight a grand sword-combat for 
ten minutes, and to dress up in hussar, Amazonian, 
and policemen’s clothes ; besides being suspended 
by a rope in the last scene. It is full one o’clock 
before tne performances are over. She has to un- 
dress and dress again, and to see the stage-manager 
before going, probably to be reprimanded for her 
pettiooats not being short enough. She gets home 
between one and two. It is too late for supper. 
The beer is flat ; the fire is out ; and she is too glad 
to get into bed. She is in a hurry to sleep, and yet 
cannot. The “bravos” keep ringing in her ears, 
and the manager's reprimand worries her. She 
hays awake, thinking of to-morrow, for there is 
generally a “ call” at ten, and she is afraid of not 
being up, so that sleep comes slowly to her heavy 
eyelkls. 

This is the life of the Model Actress in the summer 
time. It is not pleasant, then ; but it is worse in 
the winter. The not-house then is changed into an 
ice-well. The stage, with its numerous side-scenes, 
traps, and staircases, is one immense collection of 
draughts, as if they had been put there purposely, 
like those in a chemist’s shop, to benefit tne doctors. 
The little fire in the green-room is blocked up by big 
men, in low necks and fleshings, just as cold as her- 
self. She shivers in a corner, with an old shawl 
round her shoulders. She has a cough, probably ; 
and a thin gauze dress, with spangles, is not the 
best thing to cure it. It rains, perhaps, but she 
must brave it. She has no shillings to bargain for 
cabs. The Fairy Barleysugarina thinks herself 
well off if she has a pair of clogs and an umbrella ; 
and blest, indeed, if she gets a lift, half-way home, 
in some Giselle’s Brougham. 

This is the daily life of the Model Actress 
throughout the year. She is not married, and it is 
a blessing for her. How could she nurse a crying 
child when she got home ? How could she attend to 
a baby at rehearsal, or rock the cradle at the wings ? 
A husband, too, would only be in the wav at a thea- 
ter ; and she is never at home. Her lot is bitter 
enough without any such additional anxieties. Her 
whole time and thoughts must be devoted to the 
“ house” where she is engaged. 

She cannot always call the Sunday her own. 
She has frequently to attend at the theater “ after 
Divine service.” Her only holiday is Passion-week, 
and then she gets no salary ; and the same when the 
theater is closed, by the caprice of the Mosaic 
manager, on account of “ bad business.” Her only 
ohance of existence then, is to “ star” at the Grecian 
Saloon, or, when it comes to the worst, to take the 
round of the musical public-houses, and collect 
what she can. 

Sometimes she goes into the country, and joins a 
“ circuit” in some far-off county. Her prospects do 
not brighten with the change. Her salary becomes 
a ohance — in town it was, at least, a certainty. The 
receipts are generally divided among the company, 
and the women do not invariably get the largest 
share. She comes back poorer in purse than ever. 

And what is her salary in town ? Some twenty 
to thirty shillings a week ; and this again is at the 
mercy of that despotic tyrant, the stage-manager. 
It is perilled, also, by the loss of her good looks. 
Each night’s illness, likewise, is deducted on the 
Saturday. But, somehow, the Model Actress is 
never fined — she never misses a rehearsal — she never 
keeps the stage waiting — and, most luckily for her, 
is rarely ill. She not only lives on her salary, but 
finds her Bhoes, stockings, and numerous articles of 
dress, out of it. Sometimes, too, she supports an 
old mother. “ Impossible ! absurb !” cries the 
reader, but it is true, nevertheless. “Then she 


foils ?” Perhaps she does — but more frequently she 
doesn’t. And if the Actress does foil a victim, 
shouldn’t we rather pity than condemn her ? Look 
to her wants — look to her temptations ! — vanity be- 
ing by no means the weakest among them. 

How she lives is a mystery ! How she can appear 
gajr, and laugh, in the evening, after the cares and 
fatigues of the whole day, is a mystery still greater ! 

How she can go on for years running backward 
and forward, from morning to night, from night to 
all but morning, in such a dreary, hopeless cul-de 
»ac % it is impossible to tell ! But it is not altogether 
hopeless with the Model Actress. Hope is the secret 
of ner existence — it is the talisman that lifts her over 
the sharp flints and stones of her career. She 
struggles valiantly, believing in her heart that one 
da^r sne will be a Mrs. Siddons, or a Mrs. Nisbett. 
Without this charm, she could not act. She has 
little sources of pleasure, also, unknown to us. A 
bouquet thrown to her makes her happy for a week 
Two or three little paragraphs of praise in a paper 
— a smile, a kind word, or a look of encouragement 
from Mr. M&cready or the manager — two or three 
little compliments dropt in her ear by some great 
man about the theater, are enjoyments that she 
never forgets. And then the applause ! Each 
round is as good as a day in the country to her, and 
an “ encore” puts her in good humor for a week ; 
and a lucky hit in a small part throws such a glo- 
rious sunshine over her path, making her future 
appear so bright, that she nas no eyes lor the gloom 
about her. These are the simple enjoyments that 
frequently turn the realms or despair into the 
bowels or bliss in the dingy scenes of the life of 
the Model Actress. 


A Dutchman, up at Schaghticoke, by the name 
of Kendrick, had a son by the name of Jacob, or 
Yaupy, as the Dutch usually call it, with whose 
education he had taken much pains, instructing him 
in all the rudiments of good breeding, &c., until he 
became satisfied that his bov Yaupy was a perfect 
pattern of obedience and good manners ; and he took 
every occasion to show off Yaupy’s accomplishments, 
and sound his praise among his neighbors. He said 
that “ Yaupy had more lamin’ den most all the boys 
in de school ; he can read all trough de spelling-pook, 
and spell all trough all reading-pooks, and could tell 
all de pictures in de pig Bible.” 

Kendrick was visited one day by his dominie, who 
called to inquire into the state of his moral and re- 
ligious affairs, and to give instruction to his fomily. 
Kendrick, thinking it a good opportunity to show 
off his paragon of a son, and wishing at the same 
time to be kind and civil to his dominie, called out to 
his boy in an adjoining room : 

“ Yaupy, you go down in de cellar and draw de 
tominie a bitcher of citer ; but ” 

“ Go to the devil, father,” said Yaupy, “ and draw 
the cider yourself; you know where it is as well as 
I do.” 

This was rather a Btumper to poor Kendrick ; but, 
being unwilling that his dominie should go away 
with an unfavorable impression of Yaupy’s manners, 
undertook to apologize for him. 

“ Tominie,” said he, “ dat is von of de pest little 
poys I ever seed in my life, but he lias got a very 
pad cold now !” — [Sunday Atlas. 

The majority of readers seem to think that 
nothing can be more easy or pleasant than to edit a 
paper ; but of all the different employments by which 
men make theia bread and butter, there is none, we 
firmly believe, that so taxes the mind, time, temper, 
and flesh, os that of editing a paper. There is none 
that requires a nicer tact, a sounder judgment, a 
more constant application, a quicker wit, or a kinder 
heart. Whoever succeeds tolerably well as an 
editor, is something more than an ordinary mad, let 
his cotemporaries say or think of him as they will. 

There is a very singular circumstance in Shelby 
county, Texas, of a well that has been burning about 
twelve months, at the former residence of Judge 
Lusk. It does not give a very agreeable feeling to 
the visitor ; for it is neither sublime nor beautiful ; 
but from the deep rumbling noise that is heard — the 
sulphurous smell, and the dark cloud of smoke that 
is continually rising, a beholder is forcibly convinced 
that there is actually fire and brimstone in the sub- 
terranean regions. 

A man with an enormous large mouth, called on 
a dentist to get a tooth drawn. After the dentist 
had prepared his instrument, and was about to com- 
mence operations, the man of mouth began to strain 
and stretch his mouth till he got it to a most fright- 
ful extent. “Stay, sir,” said the dentist, “ don’t 
trouble yourself to stretch your mouth any wider, 
for I inteud to stand on the outside.” 

“ I wonder what makes my eyes so weak ?” said 
a loafer to a gentleman. Why, they are in a weak 
place,” replied the latter. 


{htblisipc’s Notices. 

CITY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers in this city, Brooklyn and Williamsburg, who 
do not receive their papers regularly and seasonably, are re- 
quested to give immediate notice at the Office. No Carrier 
is authorised to receive payment in advance , unless bringing a 
receipt signed by the Publisher or authorised Clerk in the Of- 
fice. All Subeeribers not paying in advance to the Office will 
be charged Jive cents per week, payable to the Carriers. Our 
friends who wish the Gazette and Rule from the commence- 
ment of the New and Enlarged Volume, will oblige us by 
bending in their names at the earliest' moment. The edition 
will be limited, and early attention ia necessary to prevent 
disappointment. 

TRAVELING AGEN TS. 

We take pleasure in announcjig the following gentlemen 
— Brothers of the Order —as the authorised Agents of the Ga- 
zette of the Union and Golden Rule, who have been appoint- 
ed within the last three months, and we expect they will ex- 
ert themselves, with those who have been longer in the field, 
in advancing our interests, making their returns promptly 
every week, in an accurate and eareful manner, givirg us no- 
tice of any of our Subscribers who may fail to receive their 
paper regularly, noting removals and discontinuances, Ac. 
Bro. WM. H. FAIRCHILD, Bro. ISAAC P. BALDWIN, 
H’RY L. BROUGHTON, L. W. ALDRICII, 

CHAS. H. HARRISON, HORACE LAMB 

LOCAL AGENTS. 

Our thanks are due to many of our Local Agents for col- 
lecting and remitting to us; and we earnestly request their 
continued aid and influence in further advancing the circula- 
tion of the Gazette and Rule, thus promoting the cause of 
’* Friendship, Love and Truth.”. We arc determined our 
journal »hall be worthy the support of Odd- Fellows from its 
devotion to their principles, and be welcome to every family 
circle on account of its literary merit. We aga’n ask that 
aach one will promptly remit to us our dues for arrearages, 
and increase our lists within the limits of such agency. 

PROSPECTUS’ FOR 1849. 

GAZETTE OF THE UNION 

AND GOLDEN RULE. 

CIRCULATION TW ENTY- FIVE THOUSAND! 

Since the combination, in July, 1848, of the two papers, 
the only ones m New- York devoted to tne high and beautiful 
aims of Odd Fellowship and literature, the united journal 
has been crowned with the brightest success. It enjoys a 
vast circulation among families as well as among brothers of 
the Order, and is oni versa] iy accepted as the most excellent 
Family Journal in the country. The proprietors, though well 
contented with the position which their efforts have attained, 
are nevertheless resolved to achieve still more, and to reach 
an eminence beyond competition. They will accordingly 
spare no labor and expense daring the coming year, to place 
The Gazette of the Union and Goldeu Kule at the 
HEAD OF ALL THE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER9. 

With this aim in view, the Editor and Publisher have made 
arrangements with many contributors of acknowledged talent 
and reputation to impart deap and various interest to their 
oolumns, so that they shall be quoted from and commended by 
the beet orities of the country. 

The noble and excellent Order of Odd-Fellows has become 
so extended and well known on account of its benevolent 
deeds and unfailing devotion to the cause of “ Friendship, 
Love and Truth,” that it now numbers men of nil trades and 
professions, the young, the middle aged and the old. Our pa- 
per shall be so diversified as not only to suit and gratify all 
these, but to please wives, sisters, mothers and children, and 
thus be esteemed 

THE BEST FAMILY PAPER IN THE UNION. 

The domain, both of Reality and Fiction, Fuel and Fancy 
will be explored, and their choicest treasures gathered for 
our readers. Original Tales and Poems from ‘.he most popu- 
lar authors— selections from the ablest Foreign Periodicals, 
just Criticisms on Books, account of Discoveries in Scieuce 
and the Arts, Intelligence from all parts of the World, Essays 
on the Topics of the Day, Proceedings or thx Lodges and 

ALL THX NkWS RELATING T# ODD- FELLOWSHIP IN AMERICA 

and Europe, will form the staple of each and every number. 
We shall commence the New Volume in January 

ENLARGED AND IMPROVED FORM. 

Whieh will give our patrons a much greater quantity or 
rxading matter, besides enabling us to offer each week a 
more pleasing variety. We therefore say to each of our pre- 
test readers, 

Renew your Subscriptions for 1849. 

And we ask every other lover of good rending, whether be- 
longing to the Order or not, to add a new name to our exten- 
sive list, being resolved that “The Gazette of the Union and 
Golden Rule,” shall have a permanent, as well as standing 
interest and value, so that each bound volume shall be 

A PRIZE FOR EVERT LIBRARY. 

And also a welcome visiter to every Lady’s drawing room. 

ID* Terms, TWO DOLLARS PER AN ,UM, IN AD- 
VANCE. Bills of all the solveat Banks ir the Union re- 
ceived at par. J. R. CRAMPTON Publisher. 

No. 44 Ann- street, N. Y. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION. 


Mr. Ethan Spike’s First Ice Cream in Port- 
land. — I puts mv hands into my pockets, an* walks 
into a shop kinder careless, and says to a chap 
standin’ behind the counter, “ Do you keep any ice 
creams here ?” “ Yes, sir,” says he, “ how much’ll you 
have ?” I considered a minit, says I “ A pint, sir.” 
The young feller’s face swelled out — “ Did you say 
a pint, sir ?” “ Sartin,” says I ; “ but p’rhaps you 
don’t retail, so I don’t mind takin’ a quart.” Wall, 
the feller handed me the stuff os perlite as could be. 
Wall, I tasted a mouthful, an’ found it cool as the 
north side o* Bethel hill in January. I’d half a mind 
to spit it out, but^ jest then I seed the confectioner 
chap grinniu’, which riz my spunk. Gall smash it 
all, thinks I, I’ll not let that whifce-liver’d monkey 
think I’m afcard — I’ll eat the plaguey stuff if it 
freezes mv inards. I tell yer wnat, I’d rather 
skinn’d a bear or whipp'd a wild cat, but I went it. 
I eat the whole in about a minit. Wall, in about a 
quarter of an hour I began to feel kinder gripy, an’ 
kept on feelin’ no better very fast, till at last, the 
chap as gin me the cream, who had been lookin’ on 
snickerin , says he to me, “ Mister,” says he, “ what 
ails yer?” “ Ails me!” says I, “ that ere stuff o’ 
your’n is freezin’ up my daylights,” says I. “ You 
eat too much,” says he. “I tell yer I didn’t !” 
screamed I, “ I know what’s a nuff and what’s too 
much without askin’ you, an’ if you don’t leave off 
snickerin’ I’ll spile your face.” He cottoned right 
down, an’ said he didn’t mean any hurt, an’ asked 
me if I hadn’t better take some gin. So I took a 
purty good horn, an* left. “ I haint,” said Mr. 
Spike, in conclusion, “ I haint bin to Portland since, 
but if I live to be as old as Mathusalem, I shall never 
forget that all-fired ice cream.” — [Boston Messenger. 

A Drunkard’s Soliloquy. — “ It would be a 
comfortable thing if I knowed iust where I was 
bound for. Up street’s got mixed with down street, 
and there’s no such thing as cross-streets at all. 
The ipoon’8 cross-eyed, and keeps winkin’ and 
blinkin’ as if she had her eyes full of Macaboy. 
Now, what am 1 to do ? If 1 stand still there’s a 
very pleasant chance of going to sleep standing. If 
I go to stir, hang me if 1 know which way I am 
travelin.’ ” 

There are cares and troubles enough in the mar- 
ried state, without the aggravation of bad temper. 


PERFUMERY, TOILET SOAPS AND FANCY GOODS. 

J OHNSON & GROSER, No. 1 Courtland St., 

Importer*, Manufacturers and Dealers, Agents for Vroom 
& Fowler’s celebrated Premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. 
Country Merchunls and Traders supplied upon the lowest 
terms. 3m236 


A SPLENDID WEEKLY. 

'T'HE Contents of .this week’s number of the 
JL Flag of our Union, presents an unusual array of talent 
and highly interesting reading. The articles are entirely 
original, as follows: — The commencement of the thousand 
dollar prize tale, by Edgar W. Davies, entitled “ The Knight 
of the Silver Cro**,” filling eight large columns, and beauti- 
f ully illustrated ; “ A Sonnet,” on the Statue of Sbakspeare as 
seen after the burning of the Park Theatre, New York, by 
Park Benjamin ; “ To the Mermaid in the Boston Museum,” 
a poem, by Mary ; “ The New Year’s Gifi, or the Turquoise 
Bracelet,” a prose sketch, by Lieut. Murray; “An Epic 
Poem,” by Almy ; 11 The Forced Bridal,” a poem, by Geo. P. 
Burnham ; “ The New Year’s Eve, or the Disguise,” a prose 
sketch, by Calvin Porter ; “ The Wreckeu at Sea,” a poem, 
by M. M. Ballou; ‘‘The Knight of the Golden Plume,” a 
prose sketch, by Fred Hunter ; "The Gentle Word,” a poetic 
gem, by Frances S. Osgood ; “ The Inconvenience of having 
a military acquaintance,” a humorous sketch, by tho Old 
’Un ; “ Getting into the Wrong Shop,” a laughable Story, by 


frem Paris, by M. E. Dana : “ Happy New Year,” a poem, by 
Evelyn ; “ Bad Luck ! Bad Luck !” a prose sketch, by T. S. 
Arthur ; ** The Mother,” a poem, by C. H. M. ; ‘‘Twilight,” 
a poem, by A. W. Dorsey ; “ Midnight,” a poem, by Henry 
May ; “ Love and Reason,” a poem, ny F. H. M. Adding to 
this editorials, original gems, a full and complete digest of 
news and gossip of the day, and the public will see that the 
first number of the new volume of the Flag is rich in original 
matter. Single copies, Five Cents ; 82 00 per annum; three 
copies, 85.00. S. FRENCH, Publisher, 

236U 203 Broadway, New York 


DECEMBER REPORT. 

HTHE MUTUAL BENEEIT LIFE INSUR- 

X ANCE COMPANY (II Wall street) has issued, during 
the month of December, 1648, one hundred and eighty-nine 
new Polices, viz : 

To Merchants and Traders 64 j To Mechanics 


Manufacturers ... 21 

Seamen 5 

Publishers and Editors 5 
Scc’y of Insurance Co’s 3 
Naval Officers ... 3 

Other occupations . 8 

New Policies issued in December 189 

ROBT. L. PATTERSON, President. 
Bxnj. C. Miller, Secretary. 

Jog. L. Lord, Agent. James Stewart, M.D., Medical 
Examiner, (Residence, Abingdon Square,) is at the office daily, 
from 2 to 3 o’clock. Im236 


Clerks 

1 Physicians .... 5\ 

Clergymen .... 6 

Lawyers 8 

Ladies 6 

Brokers 4 


ORDER OF FHILOZATHEANS. 

''THIS is the name of a mutual benefit organi- 
X zation of Ladies, for diffusing the principles of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth. New York Association No. 1 having 
been duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exer- 
cising the supreme power of the Order in the United States of 
America, are now prepared to grant charters for opening 
Associations in any part of the country. Applications for 
charters, or letters for information, should be directed, (post 
paid) to Miss EMELINS GARDNER, P. P. S, 101 Forsyih- 
st. [D* New- York Association No. 1 meets every Monday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at 845 Broome-st. 298:tf. 


CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

C PLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING ! J. YVIN- 

O CHESTER, having become Ihe sole Agent for the sale 
of the magnificent steel engraved ckrtificateof mkmbershhv 
published by the former publisher of the Golden Rule, offers 
the same to members of the 1.0 of O. F.,at the low price of 
FIFTY CENTS PER COPY. 

This Certificate is 18 by 24 inches, and contains all the Em- 
blems of the Order, with eight large and elegant Vignettes, 
representing the motto, ‘‘Visit the Sick. Relieve the Distress- 
ed., Bury the Dead, and Educate the Orphan,” as well us other 
leading principles and duties, “Faith, Hope and Charity.” 
The cost of this beautiful picture was over One Thousand 
Dollars. 

ITT" Single copies Fifty Cents each; twelve copies for 
Five Dollars; twenty seven copies for Ten Dollars; or 
Thirty-Seven Dollars Fifty Cents per one hundred. All 
orders must be accompanied by the Cash, and directed to 
ly235 J. WINCHESTER, 44 Ann-sL, N. Y. 


LODGE JEWELS 

E LEAZER AYERS, manufacturer of Jewelry, 

Ac. No. 89 Nassau-si. New-York. 

Odd-Fellows’, Masonic, and Son* of Temperance Jewels 
made to order. All orders from abroad punctually attended 
to. 3m235 


BE WRY & WOODNUTT’S 

/XREAT CENTRAL OYSTER AND RE- 

VX freshment Saloon, under the Odd-Fellowi Hall, North- 
Sixth-strect, above Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 235tf 


I. O. of O. F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

J W. & E. D. STOKES, 194 Market-st., below 

• Sixth-st., south side, Manufacturers of Regalia, Sashes 
and Rohes for Lodges and Encampments. Books, Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all other articles iequired to furnish Lodges 
and Encamptments, furnished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at the lowest prices 
in the United Slates. 235tf 


GEORGE W. ZIMMERMAN. 

T/'ENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER, No. 

* 61. Arch-st. above Second, has constantly on hand a gen- 

eral assortment, which for finish and workmanship cannot be 
surpassed, to which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

N. B. He would call particular attention to his Improved 
Venitian Blinds adopted for Stores, Offices, Ac. 235tf 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PLACE 

I N the city to get good Pocket Books, Bankers* 

Cases, Wallets, Porte Monnaires, Portable Writing 
Desks, Gold Pens, Chinese Razors, Pocket Knives, specimens 
of Vegetable Ivory and every article of Perfumery, is at 
JOHN SIMPSON’S No. 98 Fulton-st., a few doors from 
William. 232tf 


BARNES A DENNEY. 

]\f ANUFACTURERS of Patent Roman Ce- 

-DX mented Fire and Thief Proof Chests, at No. 3 Broad- 
street, running from Arch to Race, between Second and 
Third-streets, Philadelphia, where they have always on 
hand a large assojtment, furnished with Locks that cannot be 
picked, ana Patent Escutcheons which secure them against 
being blown open with Powder. They are made of wrought 
iron, a* cheap and good as any in the United Slates. 

N. B. All kinds ot Iron Doors manufactured acoording to 
orders, with top and bottom bolts. 

W. DENNY. (231 rtf ) J. BARNE8 


REGALIA AND JEWELS 

A/f ANUFACTURED and sold by E. COMBS, 

■DX 350 Grand-st. N. Y. The various Orders ” furnish- 
ed on reasonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold and Silver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmings, also Satin, Velvet, Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly on hand, and sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. 228:tf. 


F. W. OORNITH, 

a HAT, CAP AND UMBRELLA STORE, 

No. 230 North 2d street, below Callowhill, east side, 
Philadelphia, constantly on hand a full supply of fash- 
ionable Hats, Cap* and Umbrellas, which will be sold cheap 
for cash. His friends are invited to give him a call. 228:6m. 


GRAND MEDICAL AND. SURGICAL OFFICE, 
NO. 127 CHAMBER-STREET NEW-YORK. 

F )R the Treatment of all Diseases in Men, 
Women and Children; whether Acute or Chronic: 
whether Local or General— whether Scrofulous, Syphilitic, 
or Epidemic — or all Maladies belonging to the line of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 

I. Cases of all kinds will be examined every day in the 
week from 7 o’clock A. M. till 7 P. M. Sundays excepted. 

II. No CHARGE made for EXAMINATIONS, or for our 
OPINION in any cos£. 

Ill Patients will find our examinations unlike those of any 
others which they have ever known or heard, and if we do 
not tell them more about their eaae, without their telling us 
uny history of their disease, ;han they have ever known or 
learned before by their own observation, or that of any of 
their Doctors, we advise them not to submit to our treatment. 

IV. All that Class of Diseases in which delicate and sensi- 
tive persons are exposed, by most Doctors, to Surgical and 
blooey operations, and to means and treatment which burn 
and torture, and confine the patient to the rick bed, are treated 
ul this office without pain, exposure or confinement. 

V. Patients will be convinced beyond all doubt, by our Ex- 
aminations and Treatment, that their diseases in most, and 
the worst cases, originated in their childhood, or were inheri- 
ted from their parents, or arose from a great variety of causes, 
which neither they nor their doctor* ever imagined — and 
though they may seem to have a dozen different diseases, 
that in nearly every case they all spring from one root or 
cause, aud will be driven out together by very simple means. 

VI. Those Diseases of certain pans of the human system, 
which are almost universally treated in the first state with 
Balsam of Copaiba, Capsules, Cubebs ; by Injections of Ni- 
trate of Silver, Borax, Alum, Sugar of Lead Water— Yellow 
or Black washes ; with Blue or Mercurial and other Oint- 
ments; with Bougies.Cathetersor Syringes- or in the second 
state, with Calomel, Blue Pill, Red Precipitate for Corrosive 
Sublimate ; with Hydriodate of Potash, Sarsaparilla Syrups, 
and other like slops — we say before heaven and earth, that by 
such treatment and such means, as are generally used, we 
know and can demonstrate, that these diseases have never 
been and can never be healed. They deceive the patient — 
they drive the disease into the system, and to other and more 
important parts— they produce Strictures, Callouses, Piles. 

& K«aa*bo> t 1 l/ia m h tat ulna Pnlarvlia Dl. 


CLOCKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE 
f T'0 the I. 0. 0. F. and the public in general 
X The subscriber, 1. J. CRISWELL, No. 299 Market-st, 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, Looking Glasses, Britannia and 
Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 
can be had in tho City. I. J. CRISWELL’S, 

No. 293 Market-st., below Eighth. 
ly:nov 9. North side, Philadelphia. 


HEGALTA. 

M I. DRUMMOND, Manufacturer of Regalia, 

• Cosiumes Tents, Crnoks, Ac , in the very best styles 
and prices. Lodges and Encampimems will be liberally dealt 
with. Brethren are solicited to give a call. Store No. 309 
Grand-street, New York aug.26:tf. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, Ac. 

A SPLENDID assortment of Gold and Silver 

xJl Duplex, Patent Lever, Anchor Escapement, Lepine and 
Vertical Watches, selected from the best manufactured in 
Europe, which will be warranted perfect time-keepers. 

Also, some new patterns of Gold Chains, Seals, Keys, 
do do do Gold Pencil Cases and Pens, 

do do do Thimbles, Rings, Pins, Ac. 

do do Bracelets with Stones, 

do do Silver Forks and Spoons. 

All the above articles will be sold at the lowest prices and 
warranted to be equal to the best made in the city. MOTT 
BROTH F.RS, Iraporiers of Fine Watches, 2 Nassau-street, 
opposite the Custom House. 

P. S. Clocks and Watches cleansed and repaired in the 
very best manner, and warranted to give satisfaction. 9t29i 


of the patient miserable, or hurry him to a premature grave. 

Without using any of these Quackish, Ruinous and Swind- 
ling remedies, we promise to every curable case we treat, a 
permanent and radical CURE FOR LIFE by very simple 
medicine, which is without taste or smell — which neither 
purges or vomits — nor hinders from business — nor exposes the 
patient in any way whatever, and which is only to be taken 
every other night. We can furnish patients with References 
to Terrible Cases which have been carried out of the Broad- 
way Hospitals as incurable, to die, whom we have raised 
from the gates of the grave, after all other means have been 
used in vain. 

Vll. Knowing, as we do l that most Medicines in the hands 
of Apothecaries and Druggists are adulterated, and for various 
other reasons are not to be relied on ; we have, therefore 
established a CHE VIICAL LABORATORY’, where we man- 
ufacture all our Medicines — for this reason we can warrant 
that our medicines shall do all that we promise in evory came. 
si VIII. In every ease in which we promise a cure, if we 
fail to effect this, the money paid for medicine will be returned. 

To all who wish we will furnish names and residence of 
patients in the city and country, whom we have treated for 
all forms of disease, who will give them all the facts in their 
case — the nature, extent, and duration of their sickness, and 
the success of our treatment. 

We therefore iuvile all sufferers however afflicted, or how- 
ever hopeless their case may appear, to give us a trial — put 
our knowledge to the test in an Examination of their case— it 
will cost them nothing — and they will find beyond doubt that 
ninety-nine eases out of a hundred which are called Consnmp- 
tion, Spinal disease, Cancer in the Womb, or elsewhere, Ac., 
Ac., are totally mistaken— there being nothing of the kind. 
This we have demonstrated in hundreds of cases. 

NEVER DESPAIR till you have given our Remedies and 
Treatment an honest trial. 

All DR. BEACH’S Books and Mxdicinks for sale at this 
office. JAMES McALLlSTER A Co. Proprietors, 

3m235 No. 127 Cbambers-st. New-York . 

NO CURE NO PAY. 

D R. CULLEN’S Indian Vegetable Remedy, 

warranted to cure or ihe money returned. This med- 
cine is prepared from an Indian receipt obtained from one of 
them in the Far West. Those who have been familiar with 
the Indians, know that they can and do cure certain diseases 
without the knowledge of Mercury or Balsam. The afflicted 
have now an opportunity of being cured without the danger 
of Mercury, or the unpleasant use of Balsam. This medicine 
is plea* ant to the taste, and leaves no smell on the breath. 

Wholesale and retail by Rowand A Walton, Druggists 376 
Market-st Philadelphia. J. O. Fay, 136 Fulton-st. New- 
York. D.S. Rowland. No. 188 Washington-st. Boston. N. 
N. Robbinson. corner of Saratoga and Gay-sts. Baltimore. 
H. Blakesby, St. Louis. R. E. Sellers, Pittsburgh. 835 

SOAP AND DANDLES. 

J OHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Nos. 61 and 

63 Reade street, New-York, has constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the above articles, which he will sell at 
the lowest market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured m the city ; delivered or shipped without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Merchants, Grocers, Country Dealxrs and Families, 
who are in want of the above articles, will find it to their in- 
terest to call on him before purchasing elsewhere. 3m235 


REGALIA IN READING, FA. 
rPHE Subscriber has constantly on hand, and 
X makes to order at short notice. Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd-Fellow#, Druids, Sons of Temperance, Ac., at as low 
prices as they can be purchased in the larger cities. N. B. 
Jewels, Emblems and Books, also furnished. 

232: tf. 


H. A. LANTZ, 
42 West Washington- st , Reading, P. 


REGALIA IN BUFFALO. 

R EGALIA of all kinds and every other article 

required in Lodges or Camps furnished on the shortest 
notice, and at reasonable prices. Also, materials and trim* 
mings of all kinds. T. PARSON, 875 Main-st. 88Btf 
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dbriginal ^ortrij. 

* I CALL TO THEE. 


WRTTTFN FOR THE GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND GOLDEN RULE, 

BY ALLIE VERNON. 


By nil the vows that thou hast ever breathod. 

By all our joyous and most happy hours. 

By Love's pure bond that once for us was wreathed 
With briglitsome gems and rich and fragrant 
flow'r9, 


I call to thee. 


By all our dreams, our wild and beauteous dreams, 
By all our burning kisses, fond and true; 

By the remembrance of Hope’s glowing beams, 
That o'er our early days a radiance threw, 

I call to thee. 

By all the cares we've borne — by all our fears, 

By all our visions of Futurity; 

By all our woes and joys — our smiles and tears, 

By all the passion thou hast sworn to uie, 

I call to thee. 

By all thy hopes of mercy upon high. 

By all thy hopes of peace and rest below, 

And by that strange mysterious spirit-tie 
That binds our hearts wherever ye may go, 

I call to thee. 


TO C 


“Weeping may endure fora night, bat Joy someth in the 
morning.” 

Though thy path in life looks dreary. 

Do not harbor sorrow ; 

Though thy drooping soul is weary, 

Hope for a happier morrow ; 

Though the storm-clouds darkly lower, 

Look forward still for a brighter hour. 

The heaviest storm must pass away, 

The sky grow more serene, 

And lovelier then is the sun’s bright ray, 

For the clouds that have passed between : 
When past the gloom ot Sorrow’s night, 

Joy’s radiant beams will shine more bright. 

But should life’s roses perish, 

Hope's visions fade away, 

Should the dreams you fondly cherish. 

Fade like the evening ray, 

Still faith can look beyond the tomb, 

• Where Affection’s flowers live in changeless bloom. 

Mary. 


LINES. 

“The Memory of the Past is a Sigh.” 

Like the sweet melody which faintly lingers 
Upon the wind-harps strings at close of day, 
When gently touch’d by evening’s dewy fingers, 

It breathes a low and melancholy lay — 

So thy calm voice of sympathy me seemeth — 

And when its magic spell around me cast, 

My spirit in its cloister’d silence dreameth, 

And vaguely blends the Future with the Past. 
But vain such dreams! for pain my bosom thrilleth, 
And mournful memories around me move — 

E’en friendship's alchemy no balm distilleth 
To soothe the irremediable wound of love! 

Oh ! well thou know’st this truth ; for thou hast taken 
The draught which leaves such bitterness behind; 
Thou e’en in life’s glad spring hast idly wasted 
Feeling’s sweet perfume on the unconscious wind 
Alas ! alas ! Passion to soon exhale th 
The early freshness of the heart's young flowers ; 
We water’d them with tears, but nought availeth, 
They wither on, through all life's later hours. 

HYMN TO TIIE STARS. 

0 ! there ye glitter, far and wide. 

High in the shaded vault of Heaven ; 

As moonbeams sparkle in the tide. 

When by a gentle zephyr driven ; 

And there ye glide, from time to time, 

Thro* spuce unmeasured in the skies, 
Revolving in your course sublime, 

Like jewels of resplendent dyes. 

Do happy spirits unconfined, 

In bands exulting visit ye ? 

They only can your boundaries find, 

And traverse their immensity : 

Could I on eagle’s pinions soar 
Unto your palest sphere of light, 

Still myriads would ascend before. 

In distant splendor on my sight. 

What order, aud what concord too. 

In ye, did your Creator show ; 

Tho’ from this earth’s degenerate view, 

Ye all in mix’d confusion glow ! 

As ye each other’s rays excel 
In brighter beams of ambient light, 

So will the blest in glory dwell, 

Array’d in robes divinely bright ; 

But in their crowns of happiness. 

Will more resplendent gems appear. 

Than ye, that grace the dark abyss 
From night to night — from year to year. 
Baltimore, Dec. 4, 1848. g, H, 
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A LION IN LOVE.* 

BY FREDERIC SOULIE. 


CHAPTER V. 

It would have been useless to ask Leonce 
why he felt happy ; he would have been unable 
to answer the question ; for this emotion was as 
new to him as to Lise, and he thought neither of 
analysing nor resisting it. He felt happy as he 
was, he looked upon everything with an indul- 
gent eye, and if he now and then perceived a 
want of refinement in the manner of tnose around 
him, he found in them a degree of sincerity 
which alarmed him , — those good people seemed 
to enjoy themselves heartily. 

He endeavored to keep away from the room 
where Lise was; but, spite of himself, he was 
attracted toward, it, and glanced his eye Detween 
two men who were standing in the door. 

Lise was dancing, but she was not thinking 
of the figures ; she either kept her eyes down- 
cast, or cast around the room a quick and furtive 
glance. 

Whom could she be seeking ? 

Leonce was afraid that it might not be him- 
self; but when he perceived that since he had 
taken his station at the door, she seemed no 
longer in search of any one, he experienced a 
sensation of rapture so exquisite, that he, in turn, 
was ashamed at the keenness of his emotion. 

This alarm could not be allied to uncertainty 
in the heart of Leonce, as it was in that of Lise ; 
he called himself to account for what he expe- 
rienced, and blushed for himself. 

‘ Come, come,’ said he to himself ‘ I am play- 
ing the child and making a fool of myself. 
Their adulterated wiues have got into my head ; 
Pm drunk, the devil take me if I’m not ; it can’t 
be otherwise.’ 

And to satisfy himself that he was not a man 
to be overcome by the feelings of a boy, he set 
about watching Lise. 

Lise was dancing with a handspme young 
man, as handsome as the lion himself ; remarka- 
ble for his elegant simplicity of dress, and who 
was speaking to his partner with perfect ease, on 
subjects that were doubtless sufficiently interest- 
ing for her to listen to with attention, and well 
enough expressed to elicit from her some marks 
of assent. 

At sight of this, a total revolution took place in 
the lion’s heart ; he drew a comparison between 
himself and some one else : for instance, with a 
dealer in cotton goods, and he was fain to confess 
that nothing insured his superiority over such a 
man. 

" * # Continued from page 
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Leonce experienced a much more cruel disap- 
pointment, when he saw Lise’s face so tranquil 
and so happy. Poor child ! all her happiness 
consisted in having caught Leonce’s eye fixed 
on her, and in experiencing therefore, a degree 
of joy and pride and rapture that no longer alarm- 
ed her, since he was not at her side, and since 
the tone of his voice no longer made her timid. 

A strange doubt penetrated the heart of Stern y : 

‘ What if this artless being should turn out to 
be a mere coquette of the counter ?’ 

‘ Ah, really, you are too ambitious, my beauty ; 
you are pretty, but your views are too extrava- 
gant !’ 

As, with such thoughts in his mind, he looked 
at Lise, his face assumed an expression of arro- 
gance aud disdain, and the sweet creature hav- 
ing glanced at him at that moment, was so as- 
tonished at seeing |him "gaze upon her thus, 
that she turned pale, and her eyes, riveted on 
his, seemed to say : 

‘ What is the matter ? what have I done to 
you?’ 

And thereupon she no longer listened to her 
partner, and made three blunders in dancing. 

L£once saw all this, and wished to ascertain 
whether she was not merely acting a part. He 
would not let it be said that a man like himself 
was the dupe of & designing flirt. 

Accordingly, when the dance was over, he as- 
sumed his most natural air, the most indifferent 
and most lion -like, and, coming up to Lise and 
Jier mother, he said to Madame Laloine, but 
without looking at Lise : 

* I have many apologies to make for my ne- 
glect madam. As I was returning home, I 
found in my carriage this locket and hair- 
chain ; they doubtless belong to some one of 
your guests, and I had foigotten to return them to 
you.' 

At the words * some one of your guests,’ Lise 
looked at L6once, as if to say : * Did you not 
know they were mine ?’ 

Madame Laloine thanked Leonce, and said to 
Lise : 

‘You see I was right, when I said that the 
marquis would bring them back to you. 

‘An, they belong to mademoiselle?’ said 
Leonce, coldly, handing the trinket with a super- 
cilious air. 

‘ Yes, sir,* said Lise, extending her hand to re- 
ceive it, and looking at Leonce, as much as to 
say : Have I my right senses ? 

Leonce handed it to her with the tips of his 
fingers. 

1 Give it to me,’ said her mother, ‘ and let me 
fasten it round your ne$k.’ 

‘Not just now, mamma,’ said Lise, with a 
degree of impatience, which she could hardly 
repress. 

She wrapped it in her handkerchief, which 
she strained in her clasped hand. 

Lise was pale, her hands trembled. 

Leonce was satisfied with his experiment, 
and resumed with an affectation of politeness : 

‘ Mademoiselle Lise has not, I hope, forgotten 
that she promised to be my partner in the first 
gallop ?’ 

‘I know not,’ answered Lise, painfully, ‘if 
mamma has no objection — ’ 

‘ With the Marquis? certainly not,’ said Mad- 
ame Laloine. 

The band struck up the first bars of agalopade. 

Lise gave her hand to Leonce ; they rose and 
walked round the room, while the crowd was 
olearing the way for the dancers. 

‘Why,’ said Stemy to her, ‘did you refuse to 
put on your pretty chain and locket?’ 

‘ Oh, pretty !’ said she with an effort, ‘ you do 
not mean what you say ; but I think a great deal 
of it.’ 

* It is a souvenir, I suppose ?’ 

‘Ah, yes !’ answered she, with uplifted eyes ; 

‘ it is an excellent souvienir !’ 

‘ And the motto inscribed on it reminds you of 
it, no doubt ?’ 

‘ Yes, Monsieur le Marquis,’ replied Lise, with 
a sweet dignity. 

‘ Have the will, and you have the*power, says 
that motto.’ r 7 J 

‘ Yes, sir, we am do all we are resolved *to do,’ 
replied Lise with a sigh she was enable totally 
to repress. 


‘ It requires great confidence in the strength 
of one’s resolution to adopt such a motto,’ added 
Leonce. 

* Thus far, that confidence has never betrayed 
me, and I trust it never will,’ replied Lise with 
extreme emotion. 

* Do you stand in need of it ?’ 

‘ We do not dance, sir,’ said Lise. 

Leonce entwined one arm round the waist of 

the beautiful girl, and took hold of the hand with 
which she still clasped her talisman. 

Thus they danced together, he ardently gazing 
on her, she with downcast eyes and serious 
countenance. 

On a sudden, a tear' rose to Lise’s eye, trem- 
bled on its lashes, and trickled slowly down her 
cheek. Leonce experienced a thrill of pain, 
and, leading her into an adjoining room in which 
were some card tables, he said to her : 

‘ I have offended you, mademoiselle ?’ 

‘ No, sir, no.’ 

‘ But why then are you in tears ?’ 

‘ I am not in tears, sir.’ 

‘ Hear me, mademoiselle,’ cried Leonce in a 
tone of sincere^frankness ; ‘ I know not what I 
may have said or done to wound you, but if 
sucn, unfortunately, has been the case, I beg 
your pardon, and protest that any intention of 
the kind was far from my heart.’ 

‘ Lise looked at him attentively, and answer- 
ed him with a sad smile : 

‘Oh, sir, I beg of you, pay no attention to 
what I say or do. The truth is. that when a 
child, I was always so feeble ana delicate, that 
all my faults were permitted to remain uncor- 
rected ; and among them is to be found a degree 
of [sensibility which is very foolish, very ridic- 
ulous.’ 

‘ But in what way have I wounded this sensi- 
bility ?’ 

“ Do not inquire, sir; let us proceed with our 
dancing; I am not angry with you for it. I as- 
sure „you I am not,’ added she with a nervous 
motion and an expression of pain. 

They ended their galop, and Leonce once 
more left Lise by the side of her mother. 

Mr. Tirlot almost immediately afterwards 
came forward to claim the hand of Lise ; but she 
said, with a tone of gentle entreaty : 

‘Not just now, Mr. Tirlot ; I am quite unwell. 
I am very nervous ; I suffer greatly ; I am very 
cold.” 

Stemy looked at her ; she was pale, and her 
lips trembled with a convulsive vibration. 

Her mother, at sight of this, appeared quite 
alarmed, and whispered to her : 

‘ Come, come with me, my darling.’ 

‘Yes, mamma,’ said she, falteringly. 

And she slowly left the room, leaning upon 
her mother’s arm. 

‘But what is the matter with her?’ asked 
Leonce of Mr. Tirlot. 

Oh, good Lord !’ said the latter in a tone of 
sincere pity, ‘ the old complaint ! Those terri- 
ble palpitations of the heart ; the least fatigue is 
injurious to her, and a violent emotion would be 
enough to kill her.’ 

1 Kill her !’ was the mental rosponse of Leonce. 
and I who can say ? Perhaps when I lookea 
upon her so disdainfully, when I so stupidly re- 
turned that trinket which 1 knew could belong 
to no one but herself, and which she never ask- 
ed for, knowing that it was in my possession; 
perhaps I cruelly hurt the delicate feelings of a 
heart that was gaily enjoying her girlish tri- 
umphs. Ah ! poor, poor child ! If I were only 
sure that it is so. My stupidity and brutality 
have been too shameful !’ 

Leonce was angry with himself. It might be 
all pleasant enough to trifle with the vanity of 
some silly prude of a shop-girl, but to unneces- 
sarily wound the tender sensibilities of a beauti- 
ful being, whose sincerity, ingenuousness and 
worth were sufficiently attested by the affection 
of those who surrounded her; it was odious! 
Leonce confessed that he was guilty, inhuman, 
brutal ; he was in a rage with himself. It was, 
therefore, with unfeigned interest, that he re- 
mained in company with several others, watch- 
ing at the door of the room in whioh Lise had 
taken refuge with her mother. 

%,The young girl presently returned, still pale 
indeed, but calm and serene: 


She encountered the agitated looks of Leonce, 
and gently placing one hand upon her bosom, 
she pointed out to Leonce the golden trinket, 
which she t now wore, and her gesture implied : 

‘ We can , what we resolve .’ 

The smile that accompanied this action was 
so full of resignation and sweetness that Leonce 
was deeply affected by it. 

She had suffered — greatly suffered, and doubt- 
less both for him, and through him. 

Stemy could have wished to entreat her for- 
giveness, on his bended knee and with a pros- 
trate heart, that she might be sensible of the hu- 
miliation and the grief he felt for having afflicted 
her. 

Lise was seated by her mother’s side, and, 
as she was to dance no more that evening, 
Leonce had no pretext for approaching her for 
her sake alone. He was ill at ease. The crowd 
annoyed him ; not that he looked upon them as 
a collection of droll caricatures, in which light 
he probably would have viewed them the day 
before, but they seemed a barrier to !he feelings 
of his heart. % At that moment, he would have 
been glad to be able to cry aloud, and would 
willingly have given vent to tears. 

This feeling was so intense that he was on 
the point of withdrawing. 

But to go, without offering his apologies and 
the tribute of his repentance to the feeble and 
delicate creature, of whose sufferings he had 
been the cause, was out of the question. Ad- 
vancing toward Mrs. Laloine, and speaking with 
a serious air : 

‘ Madam,’ said he, ‘ had I been merely an in- 
vited guest, I might have allowed myself td 
withdraw without paying you ray respects; but 
I was a witness on the part of Prosper, and I beg 
you to accept my thanks for having admitted 
into your family a worthy man, whom I might 
almost call a relation of my own.’ 

‘I thank you, sir.’ said Mrs. Laloine, greatly 
moved, while Lise kept looking at Leonce with 
a sweet rapture. * I thank you, for it can only 
be your regard for Prosper which has prompted 
you to make use of language so flatteiing to 
humble people like ourselves.’ 

‘I speak sincerely, madam,’ said Leonce, 

‘ and I entreat you to believe in the heartfelt re- 
spect I entertain for yourself as well as every 
member of your family.’ 

So saying, he turned toward Lise, and bowed 
profoundly, but without lifting his eyes to hers ; 
he could not, therefore, perceive the radiant 
look that illumined her countenance, but he 
noticed an involuntary motion of her hand, as if 
she had been on the point of taking his, to thank 
him. 

He then withdrew, without trusting himself 
with a look at Lise, it was not until he had 
reached the opposite end of the room, that be 
turned toward her. Her hand was resting upon 
her bosom, and she was looking at him, he fixed 
his eyes on hers. Lise did not turn away her 
gaze ; for a long time they thus looked at one 
another, both forgetting where they were, both 
feeling as if they could read each other’s hearts. 
Mrs. Laloine spoke to her daughter, Lise seemed 
to awake from a dream ; but before she turned 
to reply to her mother, a gentle motion of her 
head expressed to Leonce : 

‘ Farewell !’ and ‘ thank you !’ 

Away went the lion ; he was out of his senses, 
perfectly crazy; he tried to laugh at himself, 
but could not succeed. 

The image of Lise, so candid and so pure, rose 
incessantly before him. exclaiming : 

‘ Infatuated man ! why treat me as you have 
treated me ? Why sneer at all that you have 
found good, holy and exquisite in my nature, as 
you have sneered at my joy ?’ 

CHAPTER VI. 

Never was man more at a loss than Stemy 
to find 'some suitable pretext for seeing Lise 
again. In the language he had addressed to 
Mrs. Laloine, he had taken, as it were, final 
leave of a family, which formed no part of his 
society, and with which it was impossible for 
him to keep up an intercourse without exciting 
its surprise. Strictly speaking, he could pay 
them a visit of etiquette, but that was the ut- ' 
most he could pretend to. It is true, he thought 
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of meeting Lise at church, but in an age 
so little remarkable for piety as ours, it is not 
very surprising that a man like Leonce should 
rather wish to De excused from such a profanation. 

He might meet Lise at Prospers ; but going 
to Prospers house was just as bad as calling at 
Mr. Laloine’s. 

However, during several days, and without 
coming to any settled conclusion as to the nature 
of his nopes, Leonce broke through all his habits 
of life — he took a walk in the garden of the 
Tuileries. 

‘It is the usual walk of the Parisian citizen,’ 
said he to himself, and he thought it just likely 
that he might there meet Lise. 

That same evening, he went to three or four 
of the minor theaters, which, as he fancied, 
must be the favorite resort of the shopkeepers 
of the Rue St. Denis ; but all he gained by it 
was the bore of the thing. It was the season for 
the exhibition of paintings, there he met all the 
world, except Lise. 

‘ Really,* said he to himself, ‘ this is mere folly. 
What are my hopes ? I have none* and I don’t 
want to have any.* 

He repeated this to himself day after day, and 
every day his yearning desire to behold Lise 
became more intense; when one morning, (it 
was not quite ten o’clock, but he was already up 
and dressed ; for on that day he was to go to a 
stupendous breakfast at Marly, to be followed by 
the decision of a most eccentric wager, the 
whole to conclude with a a crashing supper and 
furious play,) his valet handed him a card. It 
^vas ProspeVs. 

1 ‘ Prosper !’ exclaimed Stemy ; { let him come 
in show him up.* 

* But, Monsieur le Count, — I told him you 
were out !’ 

* Out !’ cries Stemy in a rage ; 1 how dare you 
to take such liberties with my friends? who told 
you to say I was out ?’ 

* Why, Monsieur le Count, I thought — * 

Stemy was raving mad. 

4 Stupid fool !’ cried he. 

4 But the gentleman can hardly have reached 
the foot of the staircase.’ 

‘Go after him; beg him to come back; — 
run ! — fly!* 

No sooner was the servant gone than Stemy 
was conscious of his excitement. In fact, his 
hands trembled, and he experienced a suffocat- 
ing sensation. He found time to recover him- 
self while his valet was running after Prosper, 
and compelling him, in a measure, to return ; 
Leonce could, therefore, accost him with perfect 
calmness. 

‘ I beg your pardon, my dear Prosper,’ said 
Sterny to nim, ‘ if I have made you return ; but 
I wished you to know that it was not by my 
orders that you were told that I was not at home 
to you.* 

‘ Ah, Monsieur le Marquis, it is I who regret 
having disturbed you.* 

, ‘Had you really disturbed me, Prosper, I 
should have told you so, without ceremony ; but 
hearing that I was not at home, you might have 
thought that I was unwilling to see you, which 
certainly is not the case.* 

He then added, laughingly : 

‘ We are not quite so important as we are said 
to be, or as we appear, thanks to the conduct of 
our servant. But take a seat, Prosper . 7 

‘ Thank you ? Monsieur le Marquis ; — the fault 
was partly mine, for I was not very pressing 
in my inquiries. I am paying some wedding 
visits with my wife. She is below, in the car- 
riage with my mother-in-law and Lise, and I 
have but little time to spare. We are to meet 
a party at the Railroad Depot, to go to St. Ger- 
main on a pleasure excursion.’ 

‘ Ah ! 7 said Sterny, ‘ are the ladies below ? It 
would have been kind in them had they done 
me the honor to walk up . 7 

‘ Ah, Monsieur le Marquis ! 7 cried Prosper. 

This exclamation clearly implied : ‘ They 

dared not, because you are a nobleman ; and 
they ought not, because you are single, and have 
a reputation for gallantry . 7 

‘Nonsense ! 7 replied Stemy ; ‘do present my 
respects to them, will you ? But, now I think 
of it, I was just going out ; Pll step down to 
their carriage corns along ! 7 


And without waiting for Prospers answer, he 
ook his hat, and went down. His carriage was 
under the arching ; and when Sterny made his 
appearance, his coachman set his horses a pranc- 
ing, at the same time crying out to the driver of 
Prosper’s hackney coach to clear the way. At 
the window of this coach, appeared an angel 
face, intently gazing upon Stemy’s splendid car- 
riage. At sight of Sterny who^ followed by Pros- 
ier, was advancing towards it, the face draw- 
back. It was Lise. Leonce approached, caused 
the coach doer to be opened for nim, and, stand- 
ing on the steps, he bowed to Mrs. Laloine, to 
Prosper’s wife, and to Lise, who occupied the 
back seat, while Mr. Laloine and Mr. Tirlot, the 
groomsman, were seated opposite them. The 
presence of this young man, in the midst of Pros- 
per’s family, irritated Sterny : He was a suitor, 
most probably. However, Leonce was as self- 
possessed as possible, while he addressed Mrs. 
Laloine : 

c I was unwilling, madam, to lose the oppor- 
tunity of repeating my thanks to you for Pros- 
er’s happiness : and, had I not been deterred 
y the fear of being importunate, I should have 
called on you to offer my father’s acknowledg- 
ments . 7 

‘ Your father’s V said Mr. Laloine. 

‘Yes, sir , 7 replied Sterny; ‘ it was my father 
whom I represented at Prosper’s wedding, and it 
was my duty to render him an account of the 
mission with which he had charged me. I 
spoke to him of the honorable alliance which his 
godson had contracted, and he replied by desir- 
ing me to thank you in his name.’ 

There was not a solitary word of truth in this 
little statement ; but it was expressed with such 
gracefulness of manner, that the hearts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Laloine were swelled within them. In 
the meantime Leonce had scarely dared to look 
at Lise ; he had not ventured to speak to her. 
Having nothing further to add, he was about to 
retire, saying: 

‘ I know that you have many visits to pay, and 
I must, therefore, take my leave.’ 

‘Oh, not we, but Prosper and his wife ; and 
we have accompanied them, because it would 
have been a loss of too much time had he been 
obliged to come back for us in St. Denis-street. 

‘ And you are going to remain in this carriage, 
during two long hours, crowded as you aie !’ said 
Sterny, struck with a luminous idea. ‘ Ah ! 
Prosper shows a want of consideration for you, 
ladies. Really, if I might presume, I woulcf ad- 
vise Mr. and Mrs. Ltuoine to walk up to ray 
rooms. Prosper might 4 call for you : it is but a 
a five minutes walk from here to the railroad. 

Mr. Laloine and his wife at first declined, but 
with a degree of constraint that clearly proved 
their readiness to accept the offer from any one 
but a Marquis of Sterny. Luckily, Mrs. Laloine, 
despite her forty-four years of age, had her 
share of female curiosity : she was the first to 
accede to the request, Mr. Laloine alighted ; so 
did Mrs. Laloine ; but neither Lise nor Mr. Tir- 
lot moved a step. This was not what Sterny 
was after. 

‘And Mademoiselle Lise?’ said^he. 

‘ Oh ! 7 replied she with a somewhat malicious 
smile, ‘now we have plenty of room.’ 

‘ And you, sir ? 7 said Mrs. Laloine, speaking to 
the groomsman. ‘ I V said the latter with a sul- 
ky air, ‘ I was not asked.’ 

The idle humor of this person availed Stemy 
much more than the exercise of his own skill. 
Mrs. Laloine reflected that, while Prosper and 
his wife would be paying a visit, Lise and Mr. 
Tirlot would be left alone in the coach. Of 
course she knew her daughter, and the grooms- 
man too, well enough to feel perfectly safe in 
the event of such a contingency ; but it struck 
her that he might have had an eye to that same 
event, and, like a prudent mother, she was un- 
willing that he should have taken this advan- 
tage without her consent j she therefore said 
to Lise, in a tone, the dryness of v which was 
intended rather for Mr. Tirlot than her daughter : 

1 Come down, Lise . 7 

Lise obeyed with a little pout of displeasure, 
apparently, but in reality with a sweet rapture 
at neart, for she was far more anxious than her 
mother to enter the dwelling of the handsome 
| marquis,— the fearful lair of the proud lion. 
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SERPENT-CHARMER OF CASHMERE, 

Si Sale of ftlnhoostan. 

BY FAJCNY E. LAOY. 


° Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

Romans, chap, xii, verse 31. 


The soft mists of early dawn were rolling gra- 
dually, like a draperied curtain, from the gigan- 
tic summits of the Indian Caucasus— that vast 
mountainous chain whose snow-crowned hights 
are as a magnificent frame-work to one of the 
loveliest pictures of God 7 s creation in Nature's 
architecture — the enchanting valley of Cashmere. 
Already was the rising sun mirrored in the nu- 
merous rivulets, that like little paths of silver 
intersected the luxuriant verdure of the smiling 
plains, or as occasionally broken into natural 
cascades, scattering bright showers like fairy 
gems over water-loving lotus-flowers of rich and 
varied bloom. Beautifully were these objects 
of sun-light and florid loveliness here and there 
diversified by the long dark shadows of stately 
trees peculiar to oriental vegetation, as the broad- 
leaved mango, the graceful seringata, and pic- 
turesque cotton-tree, twined their luscious fruit 
and perfumed blossoms, with the groves conse- 
crated to idolatrous worship, and receptacles of 
many a pagan shrine. Ana these are, also, the 
umbrageous resorts of the innumerable gay- 
plumaged natives of the genial clime. Here 
the clamorous paraquette sways itself in restless 
motion, and the magnificent cockatoo rears his 
gilded crest ; wild peacocks proudly display the 
dazzling splendor of their ins-shaded trains in 
the glowing sunshine, and little exquisitely-tinted 
lories flash among the rustling verdure as though 
in emulative beauty ; while myriads of glittering 
insects flit past, to mingle in the bright joyous 
confusion lixe sparks of many-colored fires, and 
the gorgeous broad-winged butterfly of the East 
sports among the varied flowers, as though their 
blooming tints were rising with their breathing 
incense to the fair sky above them. Here also 
behold, in its peerless majestic beauty, the won- 
drous tree, type of its great Creator, extending 
far and wide its beneficent universal shelter of 
ever- verdant, self-producing, continuous arcades, 
lengthening vistas of hope and joy, bounty never 
ending, and life eternal. Hail to thee, fair pride 
of the East, glory of Nature, and emblem of 
God’s unfailing mercies, all hail to thee, glorious 
banyan J* Though now but the receptacle of 
insensate idols and pagan worshipers, though but 
too oft the scene of superstitious rites and self- 
sought penance, oft art thou the haunt of the 
mildly-meditative and pious in intent, and power- 
ful is thy silent eloquence, when uniting all men 
as brethren beneath that universal, never-failing 
shelter — the favor of the one only God of all 
creation. 

It was at the delightful and invigorating hour 
already described that the beautiful valley of 
Cashmere, so justly designated the “ Paradise of 
India.” was contemplated in much of congenial 
spirit by one whom lowly state and long famili- 
arity with the many charming objects indigenous 
to the locality ana clime might have caused to 
behold them with indifierence ; but Cosron, while 
deficient in the cultivation of powers that might 
have enabled him to descant upon the surround- 
ing objects with the eloquence of erudition, was 
yet fully instructed by the sensibilities of Nature 


# So many experienced and intelligent travelers have fa- 
vored the public with account* of this wonderful and delight- 
ful tree, that further detail may, perhaps, he deemed enperflu- 
ous. Having, however, been thus alluded to, it seem* to de- 
mand more particular mention, for which wa beg to refer to 
“ Millar's Geographical History” nearly as follows: ‘ The 
Banyan Tree, or Traveler** Friend, it found in all part* of 
India, and aeems to be peculiar to the province of Bengal It 
well mer ita description. The principal body grows to a great 
bulk, some of its branehea springing horizontally from the 
trank ; from these, small twigs, shooting downwards perpen- 
dicnlarly and taking root, form other bodies, which, like pil- 
lars, support the. arms from which they sprang ; thus one tree 
produces twenty or thirty bodies, covering a space of ground 
sufficient to shelter a regiment. Neither this nr any other of 
the Indian trees are diveeted of their leaves at any season of 
the year, and it ia beneath these trees, but particularly the 
wondrous banyan, that the Brahmins place their images of 
worship.” 
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to appreciate her charms as they deserved ; and 
to prove the heart not iess eloquent for the silence 
of the lips. That the heart of our simple Cash- 
raerian peasant was eloquent in a right spirit 
will, we trust, notwithstanding its trials and con- 
flicts in store, ultimately become manifest. He 
had just stepped from the threshold of his hum- 
ble tenement of bamboo and palm leaves, and 
as a pious Hindoo proceeded to perform his ab- 
lutions in one of the consecrated streams. While 
he is thus devoutly occupied, therefore, we will 
proceed to introduce him more particularly. 
Cosron was of the tribe recognized as the soodars , 
or laborers,* and according to the custom of the 
Hindoos, pursued the occupation of his fore- 
fathers, who had all in succession been humble 


ffqpos (herdsmen) of the valley. He had, also, 
for some time past, taken delight in a practice 
muoh resorted to by those of lowly grade in many 
parts of India, the occasion of which, profitable 
to the individual, and imperative in a general 
sense, seems to be one of the most frightful 
drawbacks on the many luxuries of a tropical 
olimate : it will be at once perceived that we 
allude to the variety and plentitude of disgusting 
and dangerous reptiles so frequently encountered ; 
proving literally, as well as metaphorically, how 
the serpent still glides among the flowers of this 
life’s fairest Eden. Cosron, then, was what in 
India is known as a serpent-charmer, t and by 
the well-chosen and judiciously-employed music 
of his rustic pipe, could at any time excite the 
reptile to the display of its dancing-like evolu- 
tions, that secured the beholder thereof from 
danger. So expert had he become in this exhi- 
bition of his dominion over the venomous tribe 
as to have acquired a reputation considerably 
exhalting him above all others of this strange 
but too oft-required calling, even in the most 
guarded and costly dwellings; and if Cosron 
found it productive of gain, his popularity in this 
respect rendered it equally gratifying to his am- 
bition. Thus for some time had he prospered 
when, suddenly, one Daara, an individual of his 
own caste and calling, appeared as competitor 
for this singularly- won distinction; for Daara 
was no less a wondrous serpent-charmer, and 
would roam proudly through the towns and 
villages with nearly a dozen of these terrible 
captives of his skill wreathing their glittering 
spotted folds about his person in disgusting 
sinuosity and terrific beauty. 

Thus had Cosron frequently exhibited before 
him, while others had been content to convey 
their dangerous property in the usual covered 
baskets; for none nad presumed to compete 
with Cosron, the wondrous serpent-ch irmer of 
Cashmere. But now this Daara had come among 
them, and the great serpent exhibitions of Cos- 
ron were of course no longer a novelty; no 
longer did he overhear whispered the flattering 
suggestion that he certainly must be familiar 
with some debta (devil.) and no doubt could sub- 
due the world if he cnose to take the trouble. 
He was now no more than any other serpent- 
charmer— at all events he was only a soodar 
(they had none thought of this circumstance 
before, which is the same under all reverses of 
fortune, I believe.) From all this it was evident 
that poor Cosron, though not having incurred 
that greatest of all calamities to a Hindoo— 
namely, loss of caste . had certainly lost much of 
his consequence, which in some parts of the 
world might be considered nearly as great a 
misfortune ; he felt, therefore, duly mortified by 
his rival’s success ; he became uneasy — unhap- 


* Boodar , or labourer, signifies the fourth tribe or caste of 
Hindoos, which is typified, being sprang from the feet of 
Brahma, thereby implying the menial situation of those be- 
longing to it. According to the Hindoo or Genloo code, the 
first in dignity are the Brahmins, as having figuratively sprang 
from the head of Brahma: the second class, the »Utri (the 
military,} from his heart, as denoting courage ; the biee — i. e. 
trader — from his stomach, as providing the necessaries of life 
t “The dancing snakes, which are carried in baskets 
throughout Hmdoostan, prooore a maimainance for a set of 
people who play a few simple notes on the flute, with which 
the snakes asem much delighted, and kaep time by a graceful 
motion of the head, arecting about half their length from the 
ground, and following the music with gentle corves, like the 
undulating lines of a swan’s neck. It u i well-attested fact, 
that when a house is infested with these snakes, the mttsi- 
Mnt . f » r - who, by playing on a flageolet, find out 
their hiding-places and charm them to their destruction, for no 
sooner do the makes hear the music than they come softly 
from their retreat, and era aasUy taken. If when the music 
cesses they are not immediately covered in the basket, the 
spectators are liable to fatal recalls.’ ’—flee H'Ltod’e “ Voy- 
age of the Alccats.” 7 


py — I am afraid I must add — sinful ; for Cosron 
was a pious Hindoo, and though an idolater, 
sedulous in his puja (worship,) and faithful in 
all it had been permitted him to know : further- 
more, his heart was good, his disposition kind 
and gentle. Both now were sorely tried j for he 
thought of Daara, the intruder on the wide field 
of his triumphs, the robber of his justly-acquired 
fame ; and they were evil thoughts, and he 
wished evil wishes towards his rival, as revel- 
ing in wild imaginings of terrible things that 
might happen should nis vast collection of ser- 
pents — Alas ! poor irritated Cosron, serpents more 
formidable than any thou had yet encountered, 
were instilling their destructive poison, spite oi 
the harmony of thy better nature ! But the 
competition did not at last rest wholly with the 
principal actors therein ; partisans were aroused 
for each, and though Daara unquestionably stood 
conspicuous for some extraordinary and novel 
feats, and his control over the gliding monsters 
in their terrible beauty demanded unqualified 
applause : some there were who. reviewing the 
former skill and courage so often evinced by 
Cosron, caused memory to re-echo the sweet 
magic of those strains that had drawn forth the 
lurking peril in their dwellings to, perchance, 
save some dear and precious life. Thus the 
claims of the rival serpent-charmers at length 
became a subject of extreme interest, resulting 
in a determination to make public exhibition of 
their individual ability, to which the competitors 
themselves assenting, a certain day was named, 
public announcement thereof was made, and the 
excitement speedily become universal. And 
now the appointed day was drawing near, yet 
the gloom that had possessed Cosron, ever since 
the appearance of his triumphant rival, seemed 
to be unmitigated. 

The radiating manifestation of the Hindoo’s 
god had already become the smiling Vishnu of 
the West,* and the soodar acknowledged the 
reflection of those sacred beams, in the conse- 
crated river at his feet, with reverence due, ere 
the gloomy reign of the destroying Siva should 
commence with the shadows of night ; this duty 
performed, reclining upon the mat, beneath the 
palm-leaved veranda of his hut, he soon became 
absorbed in profound mediation. But not the 
sweet quietism, the entrancing calm was his 
as when the mild lustre of the sunset hour is 
wont to be reflected by the bosom of content. 
He gazed sullenly upon the numerous serpent 
skins decorating his dwelling, as trophies of his 
skill. £ And can Daara,’ he pondered, ( can he 
bring so many proofs of having freed from dan- 
ger, perchance from death, the path of the wan- 
derer and unwary, that Cosron must now rove 
from village unto village forgotten and uncared 
for? without even so much as recognition in 
token of past service for the once so admired 
serpent-charmer ? Alas ! the music that hath 
soothed a savage and base reptile, discourseth 
vainly unto hearts it so oft hath set at rest ; for 
lo ! the presence of Cosron, that was wont to be 
desired, even as a draught from the sacred wa- 
ters of the Ganges in the hour of death,! is be- 
come as the pillar of the mighty Siva! level 
with the dust of the earth ! What avails it that 
my birth was pronounced to be in a fortunate 
hour? that my rice-fields flourish, and my herds 
are thriving ; and that even to crown my good 
fortune in all things my fair wife, my incompar- 
able Parayata,$ beauteous as the sacred flower 
from which she hath been named, is as the moon 
unto the stars even among the all-excelling 
daughters of Cashmere ?l| and that I love her so 

* The Sun, when in the East, is called Brahma , only from 
noon till evening ; while in the West, Vishnu ; at night, Siva 
—Seely’s “Travels lo Elora,” page 165, 

f “The Ganges is in such esteem among the Indians that 
it is worshipped as a god ; and happy is the man that e&n pro- 
cure any of its water to drink before he dies.”— Millar’s Geo- 
graphy, page 77. 

J “ A famous stone pillar, named Siva’s walking- staff, held 
in high veneration by the Hindoos. This pillar stood origi- 
nally in one of the Hindoo temples which were destroyed uj 
Aurungzebe. It was a very beautiful shaft of one stone, for 
ty feet high, and covered with exquisite carving. Respect 
ing this pillar, a tradition had long prevailed among the Hin 
doos that it was gradually sinking in the gronnd ; that it had 
been twice the visible hight it then showed ; and that when 
its summit was level with the earth , all nations were lo be of one 
caste ! and the religion of Brahma have an end,”— Bishop He- 
ber’s Travels, vol. i., p. 420. 

t “ Parayata is the name of a most fragrant flower, said to 
grow in one of the many heavens of the Hindoos.”— Sher- 
wood’s “Indian Pilgrim.” 

|| The women of Cashmere art of European completion ; 


entirely as to desire no other wives ?* Vishnu 
be praised ! I am content with one : cheerfully 
does she grind the com, and bear the pitcher to 
the sacred fountain : and ’twas in the hour of 
good fortune when first I touched her gentle hand, 
across the holy table in her father’s house. ’f 

It was as thus absorbed in his sullen brood- 
ings, Cosron contemplated the skin of a huge 
and dangerous serpent, distinguished as the co- 
bra de capello (hooded snake,) his control of which 
had so oft excited admiration as left him with- 
out competitor, till the appearance of the de- 
tested Daara in the valley. Mechanically he 
raised to his lips the rustic flageolet that was 
suspended from his waist. Languidly he breathed 
the simple, well-remembered strain, when sud- 
denly he becomes awed — horror-struck — and 
drt ps the instrument with the most unqualified 
amazement, as by degrees he perceives the skin 
inflated, glowing in all the native brilliancy of 
its colors, and breathing with renewed existence ! 
Wreathing, bending itself in its usual dancing- 
like evolutions, it advances towards the now si- 
lent musician, who springing from his seat at 
this unexpected prodigy had fascinated in his 
turn, remained with eyes of distended gaze, un- 
able to retreat. 1 Great Bramah !’ he mentally 
ejaculated, as strange bewildering thoughts flash- 
ed through his brain, 1 Great Bramah ! is this a 
precursor of thy last Avatar } t or is it the trans- 
migration of some unhappy spirit, as penance for 
its evil deeds, into yon dreadful form?’ And 
now the strange hood-like excrescence near the 
creature’s head expanded itself wider — wider— 
the semblance of a human countenance within be^ 
came each moment more distinct ! $ and ajt 
length a voice, strange and unearthly, thus ad> 
dressed the astonished Soodar : v 

1 Corson, thou art unjustly treated : thy servi- 
ces are forgotten, and thy only need is that of 
ingratitude : this thou must avenge, and by the 
destruction of him who hath been the author of 
thy reverse of fortune. Nay, start not : know 
that I am an emissary of Siva , the Destroyer ; 
and therefore assumed his favorite form, that 
of the great serpent Kaliya,\ I in which he first 
obtained rule, and hath continued to rule the 
children of the dust from the beginning, for mil- 
lions to obey — many, unconscious that they are 
serving him ? and who love to boast of their free- 
dom from his sway. But though Siva is despotic, 
and still glories to wound the heel of Krishna] \ 
he well knoweth a time will come, when it shall 
be raised to bruise his head!** and thinkest thou, 
Soodar, he will not struggle — fiercely struggle, 
to maintain his empire ? I tell thee there will 
be warfare that will shake the multifarious hea- 
vens of the children of the dust, and earth in its 
remotest centre ! for the staff' of Siva is broken, 
and his fall is near at hand. But thou, oh ! Cos- 

much distinguished for their beautj and accomplishments ; 
and are frequently purchased by the omrahs, and other men 
of high station, on that account. 

* Polygamy is universally allowed among the Hindoos ; 
with the exception of the Brahmins and Baniars. 

f The bride and bridegroom meeting at her father’s house, 
a table is placed between them, across which their hands an* 
joined, while the Brahmin or priest, covering their heads with 
a cloth, bestows his benediction. 

I Avatar . or incarceration of the deity : of which the 
Hindoos believe several have already occurred at different 
periods, and are still in expectation of the tenth and lu*t Ava- 
tar, which, they say, is to prove the destruction of evil, and 
the restoration of all things to the primitive state of perfec- 
tion, in the one Creator of all things, who will then reign over 
the whole earth. 

4 “ The cobra de capello. or hooded snake, (coluber naja,) 
called by the Indians the nang or nagoo, is a large and beau- 
tiful serpent; it is called the hooded make , from having a 
curious hood near the head, which contracts or enlarges at 
pleasure ” — M‘Leod’s “ Voyage of the Alcesle.” 

Millar, in describing this snnke, further affirms, that when 
dancing or otherwise excited, it opens this hood and discloses 
the semblance of a human face. 

|| “ Krishna overcame the serpent Kaliya ; but was 
wounded in the combat — See Ward’s Hindoo Mythology,” 
vol. i., pp. 138 to 140. 

Krishna , the Indian Apollo, is one of the Avatars of the 
Hindoo sreea. It must be acknowledged that the history of 
Krishna, however interlarded with the fantastic imagery of 
Hindoo Mythology, bears an undeniable resemblance to the 
Divine mission of our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ : upon 
which subject Mr. Maurice affords much interesting detail in 
his “ Antiquities of Hindoostan,” together with a translation 
from the Bh u vagat Pooraun and the Mahabbarat, vol ii . pp. 
3*23 to 479. 

*# We beg leave to direct the reader’s attention to the fol- 
lowing remarkable attestation of M. Sonnerat in his “ Voyage 
aux Indes,” that in the temple of Vishnu, dedicated to this 

incarnation, Krishna is repri nted with his body encircled 
dv a coora de catena wmen ouee hie Joot : while in another 
picture he is painted as dancing on the head of this same 
monster. His fol lowers have commonly these two pictures in 
their houses. The plates, No. 80 and 6 2 ,of Meor’s “Hindoo 
Pantheon,” also corroborate the above, as representing Kriah- 
sa treading on the oerpenfe head. 
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ron, so oft hast rendered to him thy willing trib- 
ute of discontent, and murmuring envy of thy 
rival’s fame, and wishes for his downfall, that 
Siva feels impelled thereby to reward thy alle- 
gience byjrecognizingthy claim on his asvsistance ; 
which I now come empowered to bestow, and 
which will enable thee to destroy, not only the 
skill of thy rival, but also himself shouldst thou 
so employ it. Know, oh ! thou who so wiliest to 
serve the mighty Siva, that I am the serpent of 
the sacred cave of Elephanti;* and that my ar- 
rowy tongue, which I now drop at thy feet, is 
fraught with poison, the most death-dealing of 
our kind, and that its slightest touch will unsus- 
pected immolate the receiver thereof, and leave 
the field of thy ambition unimpeded as before, 
for the distinction thou dost covet, together with 
its attendant Consequences of wealth and worldly 
honors.’ Cosron, as he listened, felt as there 
were strange fires shooting through every vein ; 
the spirit of malignity — a desire to inflict pain, 
to witness agony, swelled his heart with horrid 
joy : nevertheless he was conscious of an under- 
current of contrary feeling ; as a somewhat of 
pity — of remorse — appeared to struggle for pre. 
eminence, and rendered thought a perfect chaos. 
Suddenly it seemed as though a faint shriek met 
his ear, succeeded by the well-known music of 
some passing serpent-charmer : there was also a 
rustling — a hissing, as of serpents, not far dis- 
tant— the shriek — a female’s, was repeated, and 
Cosron, startled by this combination of agitating 
sounds at length awoke from what had been but 
a troubled dream ! The smile of Vishnu had 
Jong time faded in the west ; the calm moon- 
beam of 1 lesser light ’ was already reflected in 
the sacred srteam, and glancing among the broad 
green leaves and golden fruit of the surrounding 
mango-groves. For a short space the Hindoo 
gazed, bewildered by the recent wanderings of 
his excited fancy, and scarce able to believe 
them such : yet all familiar objects appeared the 
same, and the skin of the enormous nooded-ser- 
pent opposite, hung lifeless as before. Impress- 
ed with the past he vet rejoiced that his better 
nature triumphed with the awakened vigor of his 
mental faculties ; though still was he moody and 
galled, as remembering the acknowledged pre- 
eminence of Daara. Rising from his mat, he ad- 
vanced to glance round trom the verandah ; — 
suddenly he starts back with a sort of bewilder- 
ing horror — for there at his foot lies the poisoned 
arrow of his so recent dream ! Was it possible? 
Had it, then, not been a dream ? — and where was 
the mysterious apparition ? All without repre- 
sented Nature in her calm loveliness as before, 
he had slept: but not for the poor tempted one, 
thus owning the newly-awakened conflict within 
his own breast : for spite of his resentful feel- 
ings, and their base incentive, the guardians 
of the worthy were still attracted towards their 
charge, by that portion of their nature that re- 
mainecl struggling for ascendancy. But now’ his 
vision seemed renewed in all its former force : 
again he seemed to behold the strange serpent 
apparition — and to hear the voice of evil counsel, 
justifying his sense of injury in the person of the 
new* and successful serpent-charmer. Cosron 
took up the death-dealing implement, so myste- 
riously placed within his reach ; it appeared to 
be the virulent part of a serpent’s tongue ; and 
though but a mere lifeless portion of the formida- 
ble reptile, that accident might have caused 
being there, amid the collection of any one of 
his pursuit, the Soodar, by no means deficient in 
the superstitions of a Pagan, believed it still to 
be endowed with the dangerous attributes of its 
living nature, and with much agitation concealed 
it within the folds of his girdle. And again the 
music was heard — but much nearer, and evi- 
dently approaching his hut; while Cosron could 
perceive in the cloudless moon-beam, a bright 
elongated mass of verdant gold, waving and soft- 

* This celebrated cave, jus ly distinguished an one of the 
most interesting antiquities cf India, is situated in an island 
near Bombay ; and is said to derive its name from the statue of 
an elephant hewn out o( the solid rock, so life-like in appear- 
ance as to deceive the spectator within a hundred yards’ dis- 
tance. The interior ot thi« remarkable cave is "said to be 
most elaborately wrought and sculptured, to a vast extent, 
with figures and devices, symbolical of the Hindoo religion 
for ages past ; and, according to Fitzclarence’s Journal, “ the 
deadly cobra capetlo is bv analogy placed in the hands of the 
destroying power in the famous T nmortri there represented.” 
For his very particular description, see Hi* \yorl$ above quo- 
ed, page 393. 


ly gliding among the longcusa-grass that rustled 
as before ; this w T as an object familiar to the ser- 
pent charmer, well understood ; but the music — 
nearer, still nearer, it sounded ; and concealed 
by the shelving form of the verandah, soon Cos- 
ron discerned also him, the source of the evil by 
which he was tormented. It was Daara himself 
evidently luring the dreadful reptile to its de- 
struction, unconscious that his own was near, as 
on — on still he slowly came till within the shad- 
ow of the broad plantain immediately before 
the door of Cosron’s hut. And the arm was raised 
— yet Daara passed on with his quiet melody, 
and passed unharmed ; for at that moment the 
shriek was repeated, succeeded by the approach 
of light rapid footsteps — a small, soft hand is 
placed on that uplifted arm — a voice — a clear, 
well-known voice, salutes the ear of Cosron ; it 
is that of Parayata, his well beloved Parayata, 
who, her long dark hair dishevelled over her 
shoulders, and her fair cheek w’an with terror 
now falls upon his neck. c The serpent ! the 
dreadful serpent ! Vishnu be praised ! my hus- 
band, thy music hath saved me.’ For Daara 
was now out of sight ; and his melody, that the 
serpent had followed, could no longer oe heard. 
Keen was the remorseful pang that assailed the 
heart of Cosron, as the truth flashed upon his 
comprehension. With averted looks, and in 
hurried tones, he replied, ‘It was not my music, 
Parayata ; it was — 5 He ceased abruptly ; for 
how could he add, 1 it was his whom I was on the 

K oint of destroying, and from the basest feeling.’ 

[umbled, in his gratitude for the interposition of 
Providence, the Soodar stood awhile, trembling 
and abashed, before the power he had supplica- 
ted, ere sleep wove the troubled dream, that had 
left the impress of so much evil. At length re- 
covering from his confusion, 4 Thou art safe,’ 
exclaimed Cosron, embracing his still trembling 
wife. * Thou art safe, my Parayata, and though 
not by aid of mine, yet I ought to be thank- 
ful.’ 1 It was my good fortune, dear Cosron,’ 
replied Parayata, ‘that some passing serpent- 
charmer crossed my path, and by his well-timed 
music hath been my preserver. Again I say, 
praise be unto Vishnu !’ 1 Truly do I echo thy 

praise, my Parayata : and it is but a brief space 
since I rendered him the homage due. And 
ought I then to serve his foe !’ added the Hin- 
doo within himself. Snatching the late mys- 
terious gift from its concealment, he hurled it 
to a distance without his dwelling. And then 
Cosron felt as though relieved from some ter- 
rible burden : he gazed tenderly on his lovely 
Parayata ; he caressed his infant boy, his lit- 
tle Baaboo, a four-year old prattler ; he became 
unembarrassed, as was his usual wont— he be- 
came cheerful — he seemed to be contented with 
his lot. A few more days had elapsed ; and 
though in most parts of India serpent-charmers 
are more or less in requisition, nothing remarka- 
ble had been heard of either of the competitors, 
beyond the general and increasing excitement 
of expectation, as the day of the public display 
of their individual skill drew near. 1 1 will at 
least prepare for the strange contest,’ thought 
the serpent-charmer, approaching the receptacle 
of his living collection. At that moment, his 
little son came bounding towards him, 1 Father 
— father,’ exclaimed the child, 1 old Webbance, 
the cotton weaver, gave me this that he found in 
the mango-grove : he laughed and said, 1 There 
take it to your father; when he sets all his 
snakes dancing perhaps he can bring it to life ; 
for, by the flute of Krishna ! I think Daara could.’ ’ 
On hearing this innocent jesting repeated by his 
'child, the medium of such unequivocal prefer- 
ence for his rival, the envy of Cosron was reviv- 
ed in all its former vigor ; though he fain would 
have disowned the feeling, even to himself. — 
Placing his hand caressingly upon the head of 
little Baaboo, he took the object presented to him, 
and immediately started with superstitious hor- 
ror, as recognizing the mysterious gift r of his 
dream, and which he had cast from him but a 
few nights past ! Irritated by galling recollec- 
tions, he hastily concealed it once more within 
the folds of his girdle : while apparently intent 
on examining the place of his danger-lraught 
possession. ‘ Dear father, said the child, coax- 
ingly, L make the great snake dance for fc ne was 
too well accustomed to the exhibition to enter- 


tain any fears, and would clap his little hands 
with delight, and even dare to touch them, 
when under the powerful influence of the melo- 
dy. The 1 great snake’ of little Baaboo’s admi- 
ration, was accordingly set at liberty, together 
with many others of the terrible collection, and 
all, immediately fascinated by the usual means 
employed, commenced their dancing-like move- 
ments. How beautiful though terrible the sight ! 
How wondrous the power by which the monsters 
were controlled, as slowly, gracefully winding 
and writhing with each other, the ever-vary- 
ing gold and verdant tints of their spotted skins 
glowing in the bright sun-beam, like the passions 
of earth, regulated by the harmony of reason, to 
reflect the light and glory of Heaven ! This took 
place on the very margin of the consecrated 
stream flowing immediately before the entrance 
of the serpent-charmer’s hut. All at once, some 
unexpected combination was produced, of more 
than usual attraction, causing the child, in ecta- 
sy of admiration, to bound upward, and acciden- 
tally coming in forcible contact with his father’s 
arm ; the instrument was struck from his hand — it 
fell into the stream, and was instantly lost to vietv ! 
The means of protection were no longer in force, 
for the spell was broken. Of this the un- 
fortunate serpent-charmer, but too Afrell aware 
caught his shrieking cnild to his breast 
in an agony of terror and despair ! Surrounded 
by so many of the death-dealing reptiles, whither 
could he turn ? A horrible fate appeared inevi- 
table ! Already the monsters, missing the en- 
chaining sounds, began to erect themselves with 
hissing ire, as preparing to dart upon their vic- 
tims ! 1 Lost ! lost ! my child !’ with the infant’s 

terrified cries, were the only sounds heard — yet 
— no, no, not the only sounds — hark ! Oh, great 
Vishnu ! a sound, sweet, mellifluous, and sooth- 
ing, proceeds from the adjacent grove ; it is that 
of another flute, breathed by another musician^! 
it i6 the well-known melody of the serpent-charm- 
ers ! the monsters hear it also, and as though by 
magic influence resume their former ecstatic evo- 
lutions; and while the spell continunes Cosron 
well knows that there is safety in approaching 
them : placing his terrified infant on the ground, 
he therefore hastens to cover the snakes in their 
baskets, while under the influence of the music : 
though fearing each moment that from some 
accidental cause it might cease ere he had thus se- 
cured them. Under such apprension, the agita- 
ted Soodar called to the unseen musician, in the 
name of the great Vishnu ! to continue for awhile. 
The serpents at length replaced in their baskets, 
and the danger past, Cosron looked around him 
to observe that again it was the hrurof sunset — 
beautiful, all-glorious sunset ! that bids farewell 
with smiles and promise of bright eternal day, 
happier than ever yet hath gladdened this earth 
of temptation and of trial, of sorrow, yet also — of 
blessed hope! The Soodar, true to his faith, 
bent o’er the consecrated stream at this hallowed 
hour — yet did he pause ; for how dared he ren- 
der homage unto the Preserver with the gift of 
the Destroyer still lying near his heart ? Snatch- 
ing the detested implement from its conceal- 
ment, like another Khrisna, he crushed it in the 
dust benea'h his foot, till quite immolated— 
’Twas then with the lightened heart of a clear 
conscience, that according to the prescribed 
forms of his creed, the Soodar thrice bathed his 
brow in the waters of the sun-lit stream, which 
being confluent with a branch of the Indus ? * was 
rendered sacred to its Hindoo worshipers; 
while now, as contemplating the reflection of the 
receding orb in those bright waters, he rejoiced 
in the yet brighter one of his own repentant bo- 
som. Presently a slight movement near caused 
him to turn his head, and he encountered Daara, 
the rival serpent-charmer! still holding in his 
hand the rustic pipe of his profession : thus dis- 
closing from whence the recent aid nad so op- 
portunely proceeded. 1 I also,’ said Daara, 

‘ would fain render homage unto the great Vish- 
nu at this sacred hour. Meet is it that I should : 
for in a dream was I not long since warned of 
pursuing danger in a serpent’s tongue : but 

# “ Colled also Sind : the word Indus being probably from 
ihe names of Hind and Sind belonging to two pons of Ham, 
non of Noah, the Suttyra of Hindoo chronology, and men- 
tioned a$ q fqyored personage, who, with only seven other*, 
was preserved in an ark during a general deluge.”— See Mij 
Seely’s Travels, page 901. 
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which through the favor of fhe Divine Preserver, 
I have hitherto escaped .* 1 1 have been no less 

favored, good brother, couldst thon know,’ replied 
Cosron, almost shedding tears of joy, 1 and of 
this shalt thou be further informed, when we 
meet in presence of the multitude assembled to 
witness our expected display of serpent-charm- 
ing. To [thee, oh Daara, am l indebted, not 
for my own life only, but for that of my wife — 
my child — ’ he ceased abruptly from excess of 
emotion. ‘ To me !’ exclaimed Daara. ‘Surely 
we have scarce met before ; and are known to 
each other more by repute than sight : even now, 
I surmised not thine to be the voice urging me 
to continue my strains, on the abrupt ceasing of 
a serpent’s flute ; and though I well guessed the 
danger — ’ 1 The danger is past now, Daara, re- 
plied Cosron, with significant expression. L We 
soon shall meet before the world, in exhibition 
of our individual skill : yet, notwithstanding our 
opposing interests, we shall meet as friends, and 
thou, Daara, shalt acknowlege that Cosron hath 
controlled serpents — mighty monsters, perchance 
unknown to thee.’ 1 It may indeed proye so, my 
brother,* observed Daara, with composure. ‘ J 
protest I envy thee not ; and we shall meet in 
friendship as thou sayest, even as we now part.’ 
‘Doubt it not; doubt it not, good brother,’ ex- 
claimed Cosron, 1 my pipe hath fallen from my 
hand, to be carried away by the stream ; but I 
have learnt that there is a harmony more sweet 
and durable within the reach of all, and so fare 
thee well, brother.* 

’Twas thus parted the rival serpent-charmers : 
the following day was that announced for the cu- 
rious and novel exhibition : and Cosron, after the 
performance of the accustomed puja of all pious 
Hindoos, onjthe lotus-fringed banks of the sacred 
river, proceeded early in a course extending 
for some leagues beneath the far-exetnding 
shelter of the Banyan, towards the most 
cultivated part of that beautifully valley, 
in all parts so riehly cultivated by the 
liberal hand of Nature. The part to which the 
Soodar now bent his steps, was the chosen resort 
of several noble omrahs, and other persons of dis- 
tinction ; who were fain to make it their refuge 
from the required shackles of state, and the busy 
turmoil of the world in which their rank compel- 
led them to tnove. # Now, amid these stately edi- 
fices, that notwithstanding their professed seclu- 
sion were in most instances conspicuous for the 
display of wealth and luxury surrounding them, 
arose the quiet habitation of a learned Pundit, t 
who was in himself its most glorious ornament, 
as being a jem of learning ana vast attainments, 
rendering hitn precious unto others, as his native 
virtues and true piety caused him to find that 
treasure in himself ‘ Earth cannot give, nor take 
away.* Such was the learned and truly wise 
Pundit MahSatarh ; a name which in Hindostanee 
is literally translated, Great Star, and which he 
iully justified. 

The years of this estimable man had been 
many; he had lived to prove life a blessing 
equally to those around him as to himself; and 
and the venerable gifts of Time hung about him, 
like the well-earned trophies of a mighty con- 
queror, honoring the worth they cannot dignify. 
Of the Musnavt sect, or worshipers of the 1 One 
great Invisible,* Mah Satarah had learned to sur- 
vey Nature in all her varied phases, to trace 
each in its essence, unto the Eternal cause, the 
immutable source, as rays of the one vast mind, 
pervading all— manifested in all — to be compre- 
hended alone by the creature he fonned for his 
glory, and recipient thereof ; the only shrine of 
his worship on earthy Man — in the beginning, the 
image of his brightness, in whom he hath breath- 
ed a living soul — life of his] own life !— light 
of his own light ! — the divine unquenchable 
spark of his own Immortality ! In all parts of 
the habitable globe, notwithstanding the multi- 
farious contrarieties of tongues, customs, preju- 
dices^ and opposing doctrines of the spiritual 
Babel, man stands everywhere a reasoning, re- 
flecting, responsible being, for elevated natures 


• Accordingr t° Millar, this charming locality, termed 
of India,” has bean usually the resort of the » 
guls m the sultry season ; whither they have retired with tli 
eourts ; as also many persons of distinction.— 8ce his “ 8v»t 
of Geography,” page 80 . * 

J A Pundit is a learned Brahmin : a man of deepltheolc 
research and great literary eminence. 


to become liberalized and wakened to rational ! 
conviction : thus had Mah Satarah, a seeker after 
truth, adopted many notions which occasionally 
startled his numerous disciples. He feared not 
publicly to decry the opinions promulgated of 
Chunar Fori,* boldly asserting the locality of 
stipulated periods , as being inconsistent with the 
omnipresence of Divine protection. 

It was in the midst of such discussions that 
he was wont reverently to advert to the beauti- 
fully-expressive symbol of the ‘ Great Invisible * 
in the sacred cave at Flora, f the mention of 
which would cause his auditors to simultaneous- 
ly bow their heads. Well was it for the venera- 
ble Pundit that his own unblemished reputation 
combined with his elevated position, to raise him 
above reproach : since he had been known to 
have once risked scandal, by administering to a 
fainting Pariah a draught of water from his 
own sacred hand ! — nay, more, that he had bold- 
ly endeavored to to justify the impure act, by 
certain passages from a strange Shaster belong- 
ing to some Christian Ferin ghees ;t he would 
also, when discoursing of the holy Trimurtih call 
attention to many portions of the Sanscrit, allu- 
ding to their final annihilation ,il an assertion by 
which he greatly amazed some of his auditory ; 
insomuch that many, although with free access 
to those sacred records, and staunch professors of 
their creed, were, like those of more enlightened 
shores, far too deeply engrossed by their * farms 1 
and their ‘ merchandise ,* to be very solicitous 
upon the subject, and some perhaps not even 
cognisant of the authority'quoted ; proving there- 
by idol-worship to be by no means peculiar to 
any part of this deteriorated earth j and that in 
truth if the industrious missionaries of Great 
Britain were to remain at homo, they would find 
ample grounds for their pious labors: neverthe- 
less, we wish the hearty ‘ God speed,’ that must 
ever attend the { zealous in good works.* 


# In Chunar Fort, in the province of Bengal, is a place sup- 
posed by the Hindoos to be the most holy in all India, and 
thus spoken of by Bishop Heber in bis “Journal,” vol. i., 
page 408 “ Colonel Robertson called for a kev, and unlock- 

ing a very rusty iron door, in a very rugged ana ancient wall, 
said he would show me the most holy place in all India. 
Taking off his hat, he led the way into a small square court, 
overshadowed by an old Peepul- tree, which grew from the 
rock on one side, and from one of the branches of which hung 
a small silver bell : under it was a large slab of black marble ; 
and opposite, on the walls, a rudely-carved rose enclosed in a 
triangle. No image was vUible ; but some Sepoys who fol- 
lowed us in, fell on their knees, and kissed the dust in the 
neighborhood of the stone, and rubbed their foreheads with it. 
On this stone, Colonel Alexander said, the Hindoos all be- 
lieve that the Almighty is seated personally, though invisibly, 
for nine hours every day ; removing for the other three hours 
to J Benares. On thisacoouut is the generally-received notion, 
that Chunar cau never be taken by an enemy but between the 
hours qfttx and nine in the morning ! Even here, the seri- 
ously reflecting Hindoo rejects all outward symbols as the 
supposed actual presence of the Deity.” 

t There is no idol in front of the great altar in the terapleof 
Karli, at Elora A Brahmin, speaking of this altar, exclaim- 
ed, in nearly the words of our poet, “ Him first, Him Iasi, Him 
mjdst, Him without end ” He rejected all ideas of assimilat- 
ing Budha , (or Brahma ) with the “ Eternal God,” who, he 
said, was “ One alone , without beginning, without end ; and 
that the circular altar was his emblem.”— Seely’s “ Travels to 
Elora,” page 73. 

f The term of Feringhee (or Frank) is applied indiscrimi- 
nately to ail Europeans in the East, of whatever religious 
profession. 

§ Brahma , Vishnu, and Mah-Jeva , the three Hindoo dailies, 
were perhaps originally personifications of the Creating , Pre- 
serving, and Destroying , or, as it may be understood, tne Re- 
producing power of the Supreme Being. 

|| The following is, on the authority of Sir William Jones, 
an extract from the Yoog Vcuhiesti , a very ancient composi- 
tion in Satucrit : — “ Brahma, Vishu, and Mah-deva, notwith- 
standing their exalted dignity, fall into lh$ jaws of non-exist- 
ence.” 

In spite of ihe quaintness, and (if permitted the expression) 
flippancy of the above, we cannot but at once perceive its co- 
incidence with the Sacred page, declaring the ultimate disso- 
lution of “all things created ” when He, the uacieated, shall 
be “ all in all.” There is in the same lea rned authority a 
note upon the subject, so finely illustrative, and so pithy in 
detail, that we cannot forbear the infringement of our allotted 
space, by the following extract: — ‘‘You are not to consider. 
Brahma , Vishnu, or Mah-deva, and other incorporate beings, 
as the Deity ; although they have each the denomination of 
deva, or divine ; these are all created; while the Supreme 
Being is without beginning or end; unformed, and uucreited 
— worship and adore him. The worship which is paid to , 
inferior deities, and the representations of them proceeds trom ; 
this : mankind in general are more affected by appearances 
than realities; the former they comprehend, but the latter arc 
difficult to be understood : thus, learned tutors first place 
figures before their pupils, that their minds may become com- 
posed and conducted by degrtet, to the essential Unity, who 
survives the annihilation ;when the Debtas, and all created ex- 
istence, are dissolved and absorbed into his essence.” — Sir Wil- 
liam Jones’s Life, page 363. 
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A Constantinople letter of the 14th ulttmo says that the I 
Cholera, whieh first made its appearance in that city in Oc- 
tober, 1817. and lasted till September last, bes carried off 3011 ' 
of the inhabitants— via : 696 Turks, 83 Europeans, 828 Greeks, j 
841 Armenians, 964 Jews, and 3 Copts. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND 0 OLDEN RULE, 

BY C. RUSSELL CLARKE. 

A tender, unobtrusive hour. 

This fading twilight seems to me, 

As over mountain, vale and lea 
It starts, and with a magic power, 

En veils the beauties of the earth, 

Till darkness’ guise comes o’er the scene 
To linger, till the brow serene 
Of jocund Day beams light and mirth. 

Fond Mem’ry plumes her pinions bright. 

And soars above the fickle stream 
Of by-gone years, whose waters seem 
To glisten ’neath a mellow light. 

So may they sparkle evermore, 

Till lost upon Death’s sullen short. 


THE FATHERLESS. 


Speak softly to the fatherless ! 

And check the harsh reply 
That sends the crimson to the cheek, 
The tear-drop to the eye. 

They have the weight of loneliness 
In this rude world, to bear ; 

Then gently raise the fallen bud, 

The drooping flowret spore. 

Speak kindly to the fatherless ! 

The lowliest of their band, 

God keepeth, as the waters, 

In the hollow of his hand. 

J Tis sad to see life's evening sun 
Go down in sorrow’s shroud, 

But sadder still when morning's dawn 
Is darkened by the cloud. 

Look mildly on the fatherless ! 

Ye may have power to wile 
Their hearts from sadden’d memory, 
By the magic of a smile ! 

Deal gently with these little ones— 

Be pitiful — and He, 

The friend and father of us all, 

Shall gently deal with thee ! 


THE LOST PURSE. 


Next to the forfeiture of credit, perhaps, one 
of the leaBt pardonable of crimes in a commer- 
cial country is a breach of contract, or a falsified 
promise, so closely related to what is usually 
termed sharp practice, and very properly re- 
garded as no venial offence. It is one, however, 
not so easily detected, and still less frequently 
amenable to the laws, depending for the most 
part, on the skill or the penetration of the mag- 
istrate to unravel, and to place it in such a light 
as to bring conviction to the most dubious ; to 
catch, in short, the real culprit, in his own net. 

In the days of Italy’s ducal splendor and com- 
mercial prosperity, there occurred in Mantua a 
notable instance of this kind, of which the de- 
tails were so amusing, and the ‘ lex talionis’ so 
adroitly applied by the judge, to the no small 
edification of the court and the public, as to ob- 
tain for him in that behoof an almost Solomonian 
renown. This judge was no other than Fran- 
cesco de Gonzaga then Duke of Mantua, cele- 
brated as much for his love of justice as for his 
feat of arms, and delighting lor that reason, 
when at peace, to be his own lord chancellor, 
andpresiae in the judgment seat, conformably 
with the old and revered custom of his noblest 
predecessors. 

Once, while thus laudably employed, it fell 
out that a Greek merchant of Corfu, of extensive 
traffic, very wealthy, but of most penurious hab- 
its, met with the greatest calamity that can pos- 
sibly befall a man so circumstanced —ho lost his 
purse! What a fate! When after scouring 
naif Italy, driving the hardest bargains, and le- 
vying contributions heavier than of war itself 
upon all ‘manner of men,* foreigners and coun- 
try-men alike, and just settling down in his pleas- 
ant villa in the neighborhood, to lose his purse ! 
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Wbat were all his other ninety-nine safe invested 
treasures to that, his ‘one lost sheep, 7 over 
which he truly mourned with all a miser-shep- 
herd’s love. 

What added to his chagrin, it formed the pro- 
ceeds of a pretty little bargain by which he had 
made at least forty gold crowns more than he had 
at all expected, or had a right to expect, and loved 
them for that very reason with a more singular 
and intense affection. Now, alas ! he would be 
compelled to sacrifice those beloved, closely 
driven forty, to have the least chance of ever 
again beholding their no less valuable compan- 
ions. And oh, when he reached home, when he 
doubted, when he searched, when the truth grad- 
ually broke, then flashed upon him in its full 
wrath, what agonies did he not endure. No 
smuggling culprit, enveloped in seven-fold shields 
of silks, satins, and cigars, ever underwent so 
rough a handling as he voluntarily inflicted on 
himself, but not with the success attending the 
officer of justice 

1 Yes it was all safe but a few hours before; 
he had only transacted one or two minor little 
bargains subsequently, and strange that he could 
not recall how, when, or where, his beloved had 
left his side — his hope, his joy, had, perhaps, de- 
parted for ever — ever — ever !’ 

As he pronounced the last words, he struck 
his forehead in a (it of despair, cursed his careless- 
ness and folly in not having strapped and locked 
his tresaure round his body, as he most usually 
did ; and, as a memento for the future, was very 
nearly, like the Irishman who tore his bank-notes 
to revenge himself on the firm, about to lay vio- 
lent hands upon himself. That just sentence, 
however, being a true miser-trader of Corfu, M. 
Philos Pnulos, with a humane regard for self to 
which he was ever alive, soon commuted for 
running like a maniac over every step he had 
before gone, inquiring of every person and at 
every place whether a certain red purse of large 
dimensions, containing four hundred and upward 
of gold crowns, h&d been seen, left, stolen, or 
stolen away without its master’s knowledge or 
consent? The messenger who first drew Pri- 
am’s curtain at the dead of night looked like 
a mere dolt compared to the rich trader’s ex- 
pression of horror, as he received a killing nega- 
tive to every fresh demand. Scarcely one could 
recognise him for the same man, so great was 
the effect of the sudden loss of a comparative 
trifle upon his grasping and avaricious heart — for 
soul he had none. He seemed to have lost all 
presence of mind, and he was afraid of flying 
to the aid of the police lest that should entail a 
further expense upon — a loss. 

At length, finding that all his efforts to recov- 
er possession without venturing something were 
in vain, he resolved, in his dismay, to apply to 
the last resort — to the supreme head of the state 
in the high seat of justice itself. So wild and 
haggard were his looks that all made way for 
him, in the idea that some most fearful and pub- 
lic calamity had just occurred, with which he 
was about to astound the ears of the court. 
There was quite a sensation. Judge, advocate, 
panel, prisoners, and spectators, were alike terror 
stricken at the hueless, spectral appearance of 
the well known wealthy trader, now the most 
wretched, miserly spectacle ever beheld. All 
became horrid expectant silence and dumb show 
— you might have heard a pin drop ; and when 
rushing forward toward the very judgment-seat, 
taking precedence of everybody and everything 
he exclaimed, in most lugubrious tone : 

‘ Oh, my lord, my lord — I have lost — lost my 
purse.’ 

The contrast was 60 ludicrous, that all with 
the longest faces possible, anticipating some fa- 
tal tidings, burst into one loud and mo6t unani- 
mous laugh. 

‘Your purse, man,’ re-echoed the judge, who 
had conceived that the enemy must be at the 
gates ; ‘ is that all ? Iam truly rejoiced.’ 

4 Rejoiced ! Grazia di Dio ! four hundred 
crowns !’ 

‘Four hundred!’ exclaimed the duke, ‘what 
a trifle ; what is that to you ? Why not pro- 
claim the loss and a handsome reward at once V 
A handsome reward ! Oh, heavens! must I V 

‘ I see you hate the very idea ; but there is no 
remedy ; say at once fifty crowns.’ 


‘ Fifty ! Diavoli ! No, no, say five, or less.’ 

‘Then you will never see your money. Who 
would be at the trouble— or, rather, not punish 
your avarice^ and give it to the poor V 

‘God forbid— God forbid !’ replied the wretch 
in a tone that filled all his hearers with disgust. 

‘Now,’ exclaimed the duke indignantly, ‘let 
the public crier proclaim forty crowns reward. 

‘ Ah ! I beseech your excellency to have some 
mercy ; not forty, say ten, or less.’ 

This was uttered with so ludicrous a contor- 
tion of visage, that a fresh peal of laughter re- 
sounded through the court. 

‘ Away with your ‘ less ’ ’ retorted the duke; 

‘ it shall be more. Let the crier call fifty crowns 
as a reward for whoever — ’ 

‘Then let it be forty,’ interrupted the miser, 
‘as your excellency first said, or say less.’ 

‘ Oh, that ‘ less,’ ’ replied the Duke : ‘ say i 
again, and it shall be more, for it could never be 
made so little as thy own soul.’ 

Scarcely had the public crier proceeded to 
comply with the ducal mandate by the procla- 
mation of fifty from without, before there ap- 
peared, escorted by two of the city serjeants, an 
aged w oman ; a poor widow, and a sister of char- 
ity belonging to one of the neighboring monas- 
teries. She had just picked up the lost treasure, 
and was already on her way to the court for the 
purpose of restoring it to the owner before the 
reward had been proclaimed. Seizing upon this 
circumstance with the eagerness of a drowning 
man, the wily trader, shouting to the public cri- 
er to stop, asked tho poor old lady if she had 
brought it in consequence of hearing the procla- 
mation of a reward. 

‘No, I had already found it, and wished to re- 
store it to the owner ; I had heard of no reward.’ 

‘ Then it is mine ; my own ? my own purse thou 
good worthy woman,’ exclaimed the miser, in a 
rapture, ‘ but I will be as good as my word, and 
you shall have five crowns, you shall,’ and he 
looked around with an air of assumed generosi- 
ty and magnanimity, as if he had performed 
something little less' than a miracle ; and indeed 
it would have been most miraculous on any oth- 
er occasion in him. 

‘Not so fast, not so fast,’ interrupted the good 
duke ; ‘ bring the purse to me, and let the hon- 
est woman come nearer, and stand by the kind 
merchant while we count her out his fifty 
crowns.’ 

The horror of the trader suddenly hurled from 
the pinnacle of his hopes, was too great for 
speech ; but his contortions to the delight of the 
beholders, bore witness to the self-inflicted tor- 
ments of his miserly heart. 

‘ Are you in easy circumstances, madam V in- 
quired the duke with marked politeness. 

‘ I am a poor afflicted woman, my lord ; a wid- 
ow, and have only what I obtain with my oWn 
hands, and the help of my daughter, by sewing 
for the sisters’ convent hard by.’ 

‘ But you will now have a dower for your 
daughter,’ replied the duke, ‘ out of the good 
merchant’s purse, and can marry her well. Come 
before me, signor ’ he added, ‘and empty your 
purse upon the taDle.’ 

Making a virtue of necessity, the sorrowful 
miser complied; the pieces were counted, when 
to the no little astonishment of all, the trader, 
with a cry of dismay, began to wring his hands. 

‘ How is this, you wicked woman V he ex- 
claimed ; ‘ there are thirty good Venetian ducats 
wanting here, which I had forgotten ; you must 
have stolen them ; oh, you wretch.’ 

The poor creature, charged thus suddenly, 
could not utter a word. She blushed, she stam- 
mered, then turned pale, and many there were 
who, at those guilty sigris, began to take the side j 
of the merchant, and adjudged her guilty of theft. | 
Not so the able judge ; he saw through the snare 
at once, and turned the tables upon the wily tra- 
der in a mode he did not expect. 

Still taking singular pleasure, as much as he 
possessed ability in exposing the tricks and 
frauds of double-dealing appellants, and which 
induced him so often to preside, he waited pa- 
tiently to see how the poor creature would con- 
trive to defend herself ; and was delighted to 
find her simple honesty more than a match for 
grasping avarice itself. 

‘ May it please your excellency,’ she began, 


after a long pause, ‘ having had the whole of the 
money in my power, if I were wicked enough to 
take part, why should I not rather have taken 
the whole ? There was no one present to pre- 
vent me, and yet I brought the purse as I found 
it, unopened hither. You say that I have rob- 
bed you of thirty ducats, and I call heaven to 
witness, standing here before your excellency, 
as I hoped to be saved, that I have not touched 
a single zechin. Let him prove it only, and I 
invoke the severest punishment you can inflict 
on my head Nay, I tried not once to open it. 1 

‘I believe you,’ replied the duke, casting a 
terrible and indignant glance at the real culprit ; 
you deserve to lose all your money, and were 
you one of our own subjects, I know not, if I 
would not hang you by the neck like a dog, and 
a very mischievous dog as you are. But, per- 
haps, such short punishment would be too great 
mercy; you deserve to linger in torments j in 
all the torments of vile disappointed avarice; 
as you shall do. To that monstrous vice you 
wish to add notorious breach of faith ; but you 
have enough to answer for already, I dare ba 
hound. I shall not farther indulge your demon 
taste, but step in to protect you from your worst 
enemy — from yourself. Now, sir, wny did you 
not make mention of the thirty ducats m the first 
instance with the four hundred crowns?* 

‘ It quite escaped me in my fright/ exclaimed 
the terrified wretch, for he saw that his excel- 
lency’s blood was np ; that he was in downright 


earnest. 

‘What!’ continued the duke, would you at- 
tempt to persuade us, madman, that your mem- 
ory was so bad, and that you are so regardless 
of money, that you could not retain the idea of 
thirty ducats when you had so vivid a recollec- 
tion of four hundred crowns? No, you will 
never catch old birds with that chaff, though 
you may turn to high usurious interest the sim- 
plicity and credulity of your weaker and poorer 
fellow creatures. But there are bounds to fraud 


md usury as to everything else. When men 
^row wanton and reckless in their wily greed 
ind oppression, it is high time to put a drag 
*hain upon their movements. One thing,’ con- 
inued the duke, imitating the old trader’s voice 
o perfection ; for with all sounder accomplish- 
nents he was an admirable mimic; ‘one thing 
ny dear sir, according to vour own showing, is 
perfectly patent, and you deserve a rogue’s pat- 
ent for it, namely a halter, that this same purse 
is none of yours, and that thou art a base covet- 
?r of some or other of thy neighbor’s goods, 
rhou sayest thy purse contained ducats, and this 
lath none. Thi6 purse belongs to me, for my 
•ecollection is better than yours, and I now re- 
iall to mind that one of my own people this very 
norning lost a purse of this size and color, and 
containing exactly four hundred crowns. So it 
nust needs be that it is one and the same. And 
iow, having a presumed right at least to dispose 
>f it, I beg to present it to you, my good madam, 
md, with this further hundred added to it, you 
nay be enabled to give your daughter a portion 
or her marriage. And I have that opinion of 
i*our integrity, madam, that if you should find 
mother puree, the purse described by ourunfor- 
unate client here, in which, along with the 
crowns, there are thirty ducats, you will restore 
it to him, and I dare say he will be most happy 
to pay you the fifty crowns already proclaimed . 

is a reward.’ , , , 

The poor old widow— though we should no 
longer say poor— gratefully thanked his excel- 
lency especially for his good opinion of her, ad- 
ding, as a little cold comfort to the dismayed 
miser, that she should consider herself very hap- 
py indeed to find it, and would promise to return 
it to him withot making any claim on his liberal- 
ity whatsoever. , , „ ^ . 

The bare suggestion, though all empty am oi 
recovering something without paying anything, 
seemed to carry consolation to the disconsolate 
miser’s breast; and the humorous manner in 
which he thanked the good old lady elicited an- 
other burst of laughter at hia expense, which op- 
set the mock gravity of the rather eccentric, but 
able and penetrating ducal judge himseli. 


Models of Morse’s Electrical Telegraph are 
sold in England as toys. 
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SKETCH OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

The news of the election of Louis Napoleon to 
the Presidency of the French Republic will natur- 
ally excite some curiosity in regard to his history 
and public character. Hitherto he has only 
been Known through the foolish affairs at Stras- 
bUig and Boulogne, his published works, not- 
withstanding the merits claimed for them by 
his adherents, having failed to enlarge his re- 
putation. His life has, nevertheless, been some 
what eventful, and he does not lack the 
advantages of varied fortune and severe expe- 
rience. Whether he has profited by them, re- 
mains to be seen. From such hasty materials 
aa we could procure, we have arranged the fol- 
lowing brief notice of his history. 

Charles Louis Napoleon, son of Louis, ex- 
King of Holland, was bom'in Paris on the 20th 
of April, 1808. His god-parents were the Em- 
peror and Maria Louisa, and during his child- 
hood he was an especial favorite of the former. 
On the return of Napoleon from Elba, he stood 
beside him on the Champ de Mars, and when 
embraced by him for the last time, at Malraai- 
son, the young Louis, then a boy of seven 
years, wished- to follow him at all hazards 
When the family was banished from France, 
his mother removed to Augsburg, where he 
received a good German education. He was 
afterwards taken to Switzerland, where he ob- 
tained the right of citizenship, and commenced 
a course of military studies. After the July 
Revolution, by which he was a second time 
proscribed from France, he visited Italy in 
company with his brother, and in 1831 took 
part in a popular insurrection against the Pope. 
This movement failed, but he succeeded in 
making his escape, ana, his brother dying at 
Forli the same year, he visited England, and 
afterward returned to Switzerland, where, for 
two or three years, he contented himself with 
writing political and military works, which do 
not appear to have been extensively read. — 
The death of the Duke of Reichstadt, in 1832, 

S ve a new impulse to his ambitious hopes. 

s first revolutionary attempt, at Strasburg, 
in October^ 1836, completely failed, but after a 
short imprisonment in Paris, he was sent to this 
oonntry. The illness of his mother occasioned 
his return the following year, and after a visit to 
Switzerland he took up his residence in England 
until his second attempt at Boulogne, in 1840. 

In this affair several of his followers were kill- 
and he was himself taken and sentenced 
to imprisonment for life in the Castle of Ham. 
The particulars of his escape in May, 1846, 
after an incarceration of six years, are well 
known. From that time until the end of Sep- 
tember last, when he was returned as a Deputy 
to the National Assembly from the Department 
of the Seine, he has resided in England. A late 
London journal, in describing his mode of life, 
gives the following not very flattering account : 

“ He was unscrupulous in contracting obliga- 
tions which were wnolly beyond his means of 
repayment : and bis most serious pursuit was 
the study of alchemy, by which he expected 
to arrive at the discovery of the philosopher’s 
stone. So vigorously did he prosecute this ex- 
ploded science, at a house which he had fitted 
up as a laboratory at Camberwell, and so firm 
was his faith in the charlatan empiric, whom 
he employed to aid him in transmuting the 
baser metals into gold, that he is said to have 
actually appropriated nis revenues in anticipa- 
tion, and to have devoted the first milliard of 
his J^ains in the payment of ihe national debt 
of Immce, in order to acquire thus an imperial 
throne by purchase !” 

The large majority by which he was elected 
a representative astonished every one, and 
gfcve his followers the first encouragement to 
bring forth his name as a candidate for the 
Presidency. To defeat the acknowledged Re- 
publican party, he received also the support of 
the Legitimists and the Orleanists, and those 
combined influences have elected him by an 
immence majority. The rest must be left to 
Time and fate. M 


mtjjologiml ^[imoimna. 

SLEEP-WALKERS. 


A butcher’s boy about sixteen years old ap- 
parently in perfect health, after dozing a few mo- 
ments in his chair, suddenly started up and be- 
gan to employ himself about his usual avoca- 
tions. He had saddled and mounted his horse, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that those 
around him could remove him from the saddle 
and carry him within doors. While he was held 
in the chair by force, he continued violently in 
the act of kicking, whipping and spurring. His 
observations regarding orders from his master’s 
customers, and the payment at the turnpike gate, 
were seemingly rational. The eyes, when opened 
were perfectly sensible to light. It appears that 
flagellation even had no effect in restoring the 
patient to a proper sense of his condition. The 
pulse in this case was one hundred and thirty, 
full and hard ; on the abstraction of thirty ounces 
of blood it sank to eighty, and diaphoresis en- 
sued. After laboring under this frenzy for the 
space of an hour, he became sensible ; was as- 
tonished at what he was told had happened, and 
stated that he recollected nothing subsequent to 
his having fetched some water and moved from 
one chair to another, which indeed he had done, 
immediately before his delirium came on. 

“In the monastery of , this story was told 

to a party of Alpine travelers, to beguile one 
winter’s evening : 

“A melancholy nobleman of Italy, Signor 
Augustus, walked generally at the waning of the 
moon. The walk was always preceded by his 
lying on his back with his eyes fixed and open. 
At this time the beatings of his heart were 
scarcely susceptible. During this state he no- 
ticed none of his companions around him: but 
if any noise was made by them, his steps were 
hurried and agitated, and if the noise was in- 
creased, a sort of maniacal state was induced. 
In his sleep he would saddle and mount his horse, 
he would listen at a key-hole if he heard noises 
in another room, and, if he entered his billiard 
room, he would seem to be playing with the cue. 
On returning to his bed, he usually slept for ten 
hours after nis walk. Tickling would always 
arouse him. 

In a Gazette of Augsburg, I have read this 
sad story. “ Dresden was the theatre of a me- 
lancholy spectacle on the 20th ull. As early as 
seven in the evening a female was seen walking 
on the roof of one of the loftiest houses in the 
city, apparently occupied in preparing some 
orqaments as a Christmas present. The house 
stood, as it were, alone, being much higher than 
those adjoining it, and to draw her from her 
perilous situation was impossible. Thousands 
of spectators had assembled in the streets. It 
was discovered to be a handsome girl, nine- 
teen years of age, the daughter of a master 
baker, possessing a small independence be- 
queathed to her by her mother. She continued 
her terrific promenade for hours, at times setting 
on the parapet and dressing her hair. The 
police came to the spot, and various means of 
preservation were resorted to. In a few minutes 
the street was thickly strewn with straw, and 
beds called for from the house but the heartless 
father, influenced by the girl’s stepmother, re- 
fused. Nets were suspended from the balcony 
of the first floor, and the neighbors fastened 
sheets to their windows. All this time the poor 
girl was walking in perfect unconsciousness, 
sometimes gazing towards the moon, and at 
others singing or talking to herself. Some per- 
sons succeeded in getting on the roof but dared 
not approach her, for fear of the consequences 
if they awoke her. Towards eleven o’clock she 
approached the very verge of the parapet, lean- 
ed forward, and gazed upon the multitude be- 
neath. Every one felt that the moment of the 
catastrophe had arrived. She rose up, however, 
and returned calmly to the window by which 
she had got out. When she saw' there were 
lights v in the room, she uttered a piercing 
shriek/ which was re-echoed by thousands, 
below, and fell dead into the street/’ 


Irrapsi from $feunbinama. 

B alder’s Hill. — Not far from the village 
Tune ; in the district of Roskilde, is the moun- 
tain m which Balder is reported to have been 
buried. Saxo asserts, that once when several 
countrymen, under the guidance of a professor 
of tho black art, went to this hill for the purpose 
of digging up a treasure, it seemed to them, 
when most busied at the work, that a foam- flood, 
with much noise, was precipitating itself down 
from the top of the hill ; whereupon, in the 
greatest terror, thev cast away their spades, and 
each sought for safety in flight. 

Hanebierg. — In the parish of East Lyum, in 
Slesvig, is a hight called Hanebierg, and not 
far from it is a fairv-moss. A young peasant 
once la> down upon tnis moss, and slept so long, 
that he awoke very late at night, when he heard 
arouud him the most enchanting music, and, 
looking up, he perceived two fair} 7 maidens, who 
skipped and danced about, and asked him, in 
the meantime, several questions, in order to 
make him speak ; but he knew well that there 
would be danger in doing so, and was silent. 
Then suddenly changing their manner, they sung 
in menacing tones : 

This iestant rise and speak to us, 

Thou young and handsome swain, 

Or we with knives thy breast will rip, 

And cut thy heart in twain. 

He was much terrified when he heard this, and 
was just going to speak ; but a cock at that mo- 
ment crowed from the top of the neighboring 
hill, and the fairies immediately vanished ; from 
which circumstances the hill is called Hanebierg, 
(Cock’s hill.) 

The Shopkeeper of Aalborg. — Once when a 
raging fire broke out in the town of Aalborg, and 
the flames had just seized the warehouse of a 
shopkeeper, so that his whole property was on 
the point of being consumed, he snatched his 
weights and measures from the counter, and, 
with these in his hand, he hurried into the mid- 
dle of the street, crying, ‘Incase, 0 God ! I 
have ever with weight and measure robbed and 
cheated any one, then let the fire consume my 
house ; but if I have always acted with probity 
and integrity, preserve then my gooefs, and 
dwelling.’ And no sooner had he said this than 
the fire died away, and his house escaped. He 
caused this inscription to be placed over his door, 
1 I was on the brink of a precipice, but I did not 
fall down. Anno 1663, d. 11 Augusti.’ 

The Seal. — It is a common belief in Ferroe, 
that the seal every ninth night casts off its skin, 
assumes a human shape, and dances and amuses 
itself after the human fashion, until it resumes its 
skin, and becomes a seal again. It chanced 
once that a man passed by while this was tak- 
ing place, and when he saw the skin he took it 
up and hid it. When the seal, who was a fe- 
male, could not find her skin to creep into, she 
was obliged to continue in her human shape ; 
and, as she was comely to look at, the same man 
maae her his wife, had several children by her, 
and lived with her very comfortably. But, 
after the lapse of a long time, the woman found 
her concealed skin, and could do then nothing 
less than creep into it, and become a seal again. 


A Witty Knave. — A fellow who claimed ac- 
quaintanceship with almost every gaoler of the 
kingdom, went into a shop on Ludgate-hill to 
purchase some lace, when he told the shopman 
that a piece that reached from one of his ears to 
the other would serve him. Having according- 
ly made the agreement with the man oftape, he 
began to measure, observing 1 that one of his 
ears was nailed to the pillory at Bristol .’ 


The Progress of Life. — A man is thirty 
fears old before he has any settled thoughts of 
lis fortune — it is not completed before fifty. He 
falls to building in his old age, and dies by the 
time his house is in a condition to be painted 
and glazed. — Bruyere. 

0^*James has written 43, [and Bulwer 20 novel*. 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1849. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Emma of Wabsaw.— A package has been ready for this 
iady fur several weeks, but we know not how to forward it. 
Will she inform us how we can get it to her ? 

Miss E. B - The Philozatheans are an Order of Lady Odd* 
Fellows, a society calculated to do much good. Information 
regarding them may he had by addressing Miss Emelins 
Gabdnbb, No. 101 Forsyth street, New-York. Here ia the 
form of application for a Charter : 

The undersigned Ladies being desirous of availing our* 
selves of the advantages of your Order, and of extending its 
principles, would respectfally request that a Charter be 

granted us for opening an Association at , in the Coun* 

ly of , and State of , to be called Associa- 

tion No. — . The amount for Charter Fee, Ac., are herewith 
* remitted. Respectfully submitted, 

Dale. In Friendship, Love and Truth. 

THIS IS THE SEASON FOR CHARITY 

Yes, this is the season for charity. The cold 
weather of the last three or four weeks must 
have been severely felt by the poor, especially 
in our large cities. Every where do we meet 
the sons and daughters of riiisfortune, and every 
where do they call upon us for help. How 
many thousands during the few past weeks have 
been reduced to the last extremity of want. Sick 
and despairing fathers, with no resources, dying 
in the midst of starving children ! Widowed 
mothers shivering in garrets or cellars, toiling 
from earliest morning light, till the latest evening 
hour, to obtain.a scanty supply of bread for their 
suffering little ones ! Orphans, and those more 
unfortunate than orphans, the children of drunk- 
en parents, depiived of all the joys of home, 
the comforts and security which ought always 
to surround childhood and youth, driven by their 
despair and misery, by cold and hunger, to the 
practice of criminal trades ! 

These are real picture, and one need go but 
a few steps from the place where we are now 
writing, to see them all, in all the blackness of 
their coloring ! From the heart of our city, a 
mighty voice of suffering comes up, and seems 
to say, u In Christ’s name, brothers, a little'chari- 
ty.” And are we not their brethren ? — are they 
not ours 1 Hath not “ God made of one blood all 
nations of men to dwell together on the face of 
the earth?” “True, most true!” all are ready 
to say, but, alas! how few are ready to ac- 
knowledge this in practice. The fortunate class- 
es of society have ever been prone to pass by 
the poor and suffering, like the priest and Levite, 
without pity, without affording relief, to the dis- 
grace of their profession as Christians, and their 
dignity as men. 

Remember, O you, who dwell iu palaces of 
marble or granite — you who sit on soft couches 
and by warm fires, remember what a debt you 
owe to him from whom you have received these 
distinctions. Remember that He has imposed 
on you the sublime duty of charity. Remember 
too, that an everlasting and terrible curse will 
rest on you and yours, if you are false to that 
sacred duty. 

“ Think how for good or evil an endless chain 
pervades our human being, of which each of us 
is a link, and that the strong might have lifted 
up the bowed down and weak, and averted 
much of thef guilt and misery of the world. 
Here in our midst and all around us, ia a field 
for nobler work than ever called the warrior to 
battle, in which the poorest may he a missionary 
bearing something of good in his heart, on his 
tongue, or in his hands. Think kindly of the 
poor, tfeey are our brothers 


And to you of the “mystic tie,” allow us to 
say, be ministers of charity. Seek out the hum- 
ble, the poor, the miserable, and kindle the fires 
of hope and contort on their desolate hearths. 
Be protectors of the lone widow and those who 
have none to help them, fathers to the fatherless, 
eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, and then, 
in that day which is coming to all, a voice 
sweeter than the music of the spheres, will say 
to you, “ Come, ye beloved of the Father— for 
I was hungry ye fed me, I was naked and 
ye clothed me, I was thirsty and ye gave me to 
drink, I was sick and in prison and ye visited 
me. Come, ascend to your reward !” 


; THE PROSPECTS OP THE ORDER. 

' There never was a time when the Order of 
Odd -Fellows could reckon on the future with more 
security, and with fairer prospects of success than 
the present. It appears that there are now 
about thirteen hundred Lodges in the United 
States, and nearly one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand contributing members. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties in the State of New-York, and 
the unfortunate division consequent thereon, the 
Order has been steadily advancing, and has lost 
none of its energy — none of its power to combat 
selfishness and want, and to carry comfort and 
peace, and security to its members. 

The prosperity of the fraternity is to be attri- 
buted mainly to the peculiarity of its organiza- 
tion. The first lesson an Odd-Fellow is taught is 
that of obedience to the laws of the constituted 
authorities. The idea of unity is the very 
ground and basis of the Order, and this unity is 
secured by reverence of and obedience to the 
supreme head of the Order. Odd-Fellows should 
remember this, and not be tempted by local or 
individual considerations to lay a sacrilegious 
hand upon this bond of our unity. 

The mission of Odd-Fellowship is not yet half 
achieved. Even here, it has just commenced 
its works of beneficence and charity. Not only, 
therefore, among us has it a great labor to per- 
form, but a new and immense sphere of opera- 
tion opens before it, in the gold-sprinkled terri- 
tory of the west. In the Sandwich Islands there 
are already Lodges, and we do not doubt that 
society there is much improved by its influence. 
It has also planted its foot in Oregon, and is at 
this moment penetrating California. At San 
Francisco, Lodges will be instituted directly. 
Masonic Lodges, 'we believe, are already in ope- 
ration there, and in the absence of civil law, the 
influence of these two kindred Orders must be 
exceedingly salutary. 

Before the next session of the Grand Lodge of 
the United States, we expect to have reports 
from Oregon, the Sandwich Islands and Califor- 
nia, regarding the extension of Odd-Fellowship 
in those regions. 

The future, therefore, is bright and clear, and 
our association will be glorified by new victories 
obtained over the selfishness and misery of the 
world. 


Che-que-uk Lodge No. — , has recently been 
instituted at the flourishing village of Valparaiso, 
Indiana, and the following brothers elected officers : 
J. Lomax, N. G.; E. Ellis Campbell, V. G.; John 
Deming, Sec.; Robert G. Flint, Treas. The name 
of this Lodge, as will be seen, is of Indian origin, 
and has a very beautiful significance. In the Pota- 
watamie language it means very good, and our 
hope i%, that the Lodge, individually and collective- 
ly, will never be (t any thing else.” Any thing that 
is vqry good, must succeed, ' 


AN ADDRESS 

DELIVERED BEFORE OGDENSBURG LODGE No.273 

On a Public Occasion, at Ogdansbnrg, St. Lawrence 
Co., N. Y.— Dec. 1, 184R 
BY CHARLES THOMAS POOLER. 

Published in the Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule, 

by a unanimous vote of the members of the Lodge before 

whom it 4 was delivered. O. Robbins, See. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Officers and Bnos. 
of the Lodge : Who is my neighbor ? The priest 
has passed by on the other side. The Levite has 
turned and looked upon the dying man, and unmoved 
by the sight of his bleeding wounds, untouched by 
the plaintive sound of his dying moans, departed , 
leaving him to die unseen, unwept, unpitied and 
alone. The Samaritan traveller, journeying from a 
strange land, an enemy in nation, as he rides along 
the hostile road, catches at the low, faint sound 
of sorrow, and moved by the natural impulses of a 
generous heart, hastens to the spot, beholds the 
sufferer, dresses his wcunds, conveys him to a com- 
fortable abode, watches with him through the live 
long night with a brother’s care, and in the morning 
pays his bill and leaves him a benefit. 

Here, Brothers, is the first practical illustration 
of the principles of Odd-Fellowship, of which we 
have authentic record. And the deed conies down 
to us as worthy the notice of Heaven. The simple 
fact, that a man did as he would be done by, and 
that too, in an instance of the most extreme and 
aggravated suffering, that might well have moved 
the sympathies even of a strong heart, was so re- 
markable, so wonderful, so noble, and so worthy, 
that the Savior, ay, God himself, cited it as the 
fit, full and perfect illustration of his own divine 
precept enjoined upon man : “ Love, thy neighbor 
as thyself r This is the soul of Odd-Fellowship. 
Its nature, its objects and its duties, have this ex- 
tent — no more. 

We profess no Utopian scheme that has for its 
object a revolution in society, and the establishment 
of a new social fabric, that will restore a lost para- 
dise to the inhabitants of earth. We do not claim 
to have a balm for every sorrow ; we do not profess 
to have invented or discovered a system of organi- 
zation that proves a universal panacea for the alle- 
viation of all human suffering; nor that we are 
wielding an omniptoent hand of benevolence, capa- 
ble of wiping the tears from all faces. Nor do we 
profess to stand at the head of all other associations 
in the accomplishment of good, and the exertion of 
kindly influences, operating upon the heart of man, 
enlivening his sympathies, reclaiming and recalling 
him to the acknowledgment and fulfilment of all of 
his primitive obligations to his Creator and to his 
fellows. It is religion alone, whose institution is 
the church, directed by him who governs the uni- 
verse and knows the secret workings of the soul 
that regulates the heart and qualifies man for the 
discharge of all duty. But we do profess and 
claim to be an institution, which as a means of 
administering mutual aid to its members when in 
sickness and distress, and of extending charity to 
others, places us at par with every other benevo- 
lent association of our country, and entitles us not 
only to their respect, but to the patronage of their 
favor and gratitude, for by relieving our own mem- 
bers, we enable them to extend their aid elsewhere, 
and thus to widen the field of charity and multiply 
the happy subjects of its kindly oflices. 

Friendship, Love and Truth, is the motto of our 
union, and its triple sentiment pervades the great 
heart of its organization, directing every pulse in 
its practical operations. “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” is the great corner stone upon which the 
noble structure of our Order has arisen, out of the 
dark chaos of man’s sordid passions, and now stands, 
peering to the very skies, a monument of Benevo- 
lence, built upon the tomb of Selfishness. It stands , 
like an eternal city set upon a hill, shining by the 
light of its works, whose beneficent rays, flung out 
upon the darkness of a world of surrounding sor- 
row, have already lit up the heart# of suffering 
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thousands with bright, grateful joy ; and, like the 
primal hues of the bow of promise, emblems of eter- 
nal truth and goodness, glimmering in the tears 
upon the orphan’s cheek, have transformed them to 
sparkling gems, fit for the courts of heaven, and 
which shall adorn the rewarding crown of glory 
that awaits the head of every good Odd-Fellow. 

And that we may the better contemplate the true 
objects of our institution, and the better define the 
duties and obligations it imposes upou each of its 
members, let us for a few moments glance at the 
past — let us spread out before us the great map of 
human society, as it was at the time that Odd-Fel- 
lowship first began to be known and reckoned 
among the social organizations of our own country. 
Were we, as from a lofty eminence, to look abroad 
upon the variwl landscape of human nature, and 
contemplate only the darker side of the picture, 
outlined by the hand of sin, and shaded by the block 
and malignant passions of the human heart, with 
its vales of woe, and its mountains of sorrow — its 
rivers of tears, and its fountains of grief-— its inha- 
bitants, the gaunt, grim visage of poverty, leering 
through his ragged lattice — disease, with his fevered 
lips, and his long fingers, clutching at the heart- 
strings, and severing the brittle threads of life — 
blear-eyed intemperance, rolling upon his couch of 
straw, and writhing in the agonies of delirium tre- 
mens — murder, with his red hand, rioting in the 
blood of innocence; and the whole scene dimmed 
with the smoke that comes curling, black and poison- 
ous, from the dens of infamy, we might exclaim, 
“ Verily, this is the valley of the shadow of death.” 
Dark indeed, and overdrawn might seem the picture. 
And yet its scenes are all exhibited in living reali- 
ties, and its characters, alas ! too faithfully repre- 
sented in the great drama of human society. 

But the picture has ite redeeming features. 
Thickly dotted over its surface, are the bright stars 
of human associations, emanating from the great 
source of love and mercy, the cross, their light 
relieves the map with a brighter, more heavenly 
shade. 

The simple existence of these numerous, almost 
numberless associations, into which the whole fami- 
ly of mankind is so interwoven as to form a com- 
plete net-work of society, is a sufficient argument 
for the social nature of man. The objects they have 
in view, afford the most indubitable evidence of his 
fallen nature, his weak and helpless condition when 
isolated and alone, and the necessity of assistance 
in reformation. And the success which has atten- 
ded their labors, the change which they have wrought 
in communities, and the world at large, the eleva- 
tion they have given to man’s moral nature, and the 
happiness and blessings which they have scattered, 
even into the remotest corners of human degrada- 
tion and misery, would, if enumerated, form the 
most powerful and unanswerable sermon that 
could be preached in favor of their great practical 
utility. 

Each has its own legitimate objects — its peculiar, 
requisite qualifications for individual membership, 
its duties, laws, penalties, and its particular mode 
of operation ; but all have the same great, ultimate 
end in view — individual benefit, and the future 
“ good and welfare” of mankind. 

The Christian church, the great orthodox, re- 
quires of its members a simple belief in Deity, the 
Bible, and the Savior. Its subdivisions, under 
their various appropriate names, require still more 
of their members ; each must subscribe to particu- 
lar doctrines of faitl^ become obedient to a particu- 
lar mode of church government, and live, speak and 
act under certain restrictions, to overstep which is 
reprehensible and sinful. These are the most exal- 
ted associations ever founded upon the earth ; their 
objects, the highest that can here be attained or 
conceived — the preparation of fallen man for the 
presence and society of his God. 

The temperance charity is more extensive than 
the church, because it requires but a single quali- 
fication, abstinence from intoxicating drinks, 
which every individual may at , pleasure pos- 


sess. Here the Christian and the impenitent* , the 
infidel and the minister of God, meet upon com- 
mon ground, and join their efforts for the re- 
formation of the inebriate and the amelioration of 
the condition of the millions who have been bound 
down with an iron servitude, to debasing appetite, 
by the tyrant alcohol. And yet, no objection is 
raised against the temperance society, because of 
its heterogeneous membership ! No one disputes the 
salutary effect of its mighty renovating influence, 
because the preachers of the gospel and the unre- 
pentant sinners are yoked together, and tugging 
shoulder to shoulder, at its wheel ! And no one 
reasonably questions the fact that their united ef- 
forts have accomplished more for the cause during 
the last twenty years, than the church could have 
done in centuries. 

The benevolent institutions for the blind, the 
deaf, the deaf and dumb, and the insane, which 
characterize and elevate our nation above all oth- 
ers of the globe, have each and all their appropri- 
ate objects. Their fields of labor, and their own 
requisite qualifications for membership. And yet, 
notwithstanding the successful operations of all 
these glorious institutions ; notwithstanding the 
state, the church, the asylums, and individual char- 
ities have performed their office work, still there 
has existed a mighty void of unalleviated suffering 
yet to be filled , ere the sum of general human com- 
fort and happiness be complete. 

Alms-house charity extends to none but sworn 
and legalized paupers. And, notwithstanding its 
ostensible professions, the practical charity of the 
ohurch seldoms reaches beyond the limits of its 
own pale, and sometimes even the remotest corners 
of that respond only with the echoes of unanswered 
want. The asylums, from their very nature and 
objecs, can extend their aid to none but the blind, 
the mute and the maniac. The duty of the tem- 
perance society is discharged upon the drunkard, 
the moment he has drained his last cup ; its objects 
end upon him, where his abstinence begins. All 
have done their office work, and well / and yet the 
sighs of sorrow and the woe, are not all hushed. 
The orphans’ cries and the widows’ moans, have not 
all been soothed to grateful silence by the kindly 
tones of benevolence and the caressing hand of 
sympathy. The poor man could secure himself 
against the loss of property by fire, but not against 
the loss of health, by disease or accident. This, 
from a cursory view, seems to have been the condi- 
tion of society. And all along the great highway 
of life , journeying from the cradle to the grave, 
strewed here and there by the wayside, might be 
seen the wounded, and the sick, and the suffering ; 
their groans unanswered, and their wants unat- 
tended. 

The first passes by on the other side ; and the 
Levite, though he turns and looks, shrugs up his 
shoulders, as if to suppress the rising sympathies 
of his yielding heart, and passes by on the other 
side ! The widowed mother, by her tearful pray- 
ers ; the orphan by his tattered garb, and his fam- 
ished form ; the sick man, mingling the groans of 
his sufferings with the clamoring murmurs of his 
starving children, as they cluster shivering around 
the dying embers of a meagre hearth, all speak in 
a trembling tone of sorrowing thunder in their ap- 
peals to the world for a Samaritan ! And do they 
speak in vain ? No ! he comes; he comes clad in 
the regalia and bearing the ensigns of Odd Fel- 
lowship : love thy neighbor as thyself ; the soul of 
his precept and the voice of his practice. In the 
mottoes of his banners, visit the sick, bury the 
dead, relieve the widow, and educate the orphan, 
ye read it ! This is Odd Fellowship ; its objects, of 
a two-fold nature, preventive, and restorative in 
their application. The former guards or secures 
its members against the unhappiness, the suffering, 
and even the want and wretchedness to which they 
are liable to be reduced by sickness or misfortunes, 
were they not the subjects of the benefits % of the 
Order. The latter restores the wife and children 
of a deceased brother, as nearly as possible to that 


temporal comfort and enjoyment, of which they 
have been deprived by the death of a husband and 
father, and places within the means of the orphan 
the opportunities of obtaining an education suffi- 
cient for an honorable discharge of all the ordina- 
ry business transactions in life, and the maintain- 
ing of a respectable and useful position in society. 

As universal in its extension as the application 
of its cardinal precept, “ Love thy neighbor as thy- 
eslf,” the field of its labors is the world! It gleans 
over the mighty field of human suffering, where the 
other associations which we have enumerated have 
reaped, and carried off the isolated sheaves to which 
they were limited by the condition of their ser- 
vices. 

Untrammeled nnd unblinded by the mists and 
fogs of sectarianism — unrestricted by the idle bick- 
erings of politics and religion — unfettered by the 
silken purse-strings and gaudy trappings of an in- 
flated aristocracy — unchoked by the vaunting bab- 
blings of pedantry — the privileges, blessings and 
benefits of its membership are freely proffered to all. 
The farmer and the merchant, the mechanic and the 
professional man, here meet upon common ground, 
with a common interest, for a common object — the 
mutual benefit of each other, and the good and wel- 
fare of the Order. 

We, like the other associations we have mention- 
ed, have our conditions of membership, our laws, 
and method of practical operation. But they are 
less restrictive, and more universal in their appli- 
cation. They are such, and such only, as the wis- 
dom of the venerable pioneers of Odd-Fellowship 
foresaw, and the successful experience of years have 
proved, to be essential to its existence, and the ac- 
complishment of the greatest amount of good to its 
members, and to society at large. 

Thus much for the nature of Odd-Fellowship, and 
now what are its duties ? Does it create any new 
relations between man and his fellow, differing from 
those established by his Creator? Does it enjoin 
any new precepts, or establish and enforce any other 
than the primary obligations between himself and 
his fellow ? I answer, none ! “ All men are created 
free and equal f “ Do as you would be done by” 
and “ Love thy neighbor as thyself ,” are immuta- 
ble truths and precepts, which were as binding upon 
man before the flood, as they are to-night — as bind- 
ing upon him before as after his initiation into our 
Order. Their author was God, and he fixed the ex- 
tent and duration of their application. And had 
they been duly heeded, the world had now no need 
of Odd-Fellowship ! But man has wandered from 
duty. Selfishness and an unhallo wod ambition, 
have usurped the human heart, become the prime 
movers to thought and action, dictated a new and 
more convenient code of moral obligations, covered 
up or effaced the old landmarks of duty, and estab- 
ed a new “ code of procedure,” for the attainment of 
their desired ends — wealth and the self-aggrandize- 
ment of popular favor and distinction. These have 
steeled the heart against another’s wo, and too often 
put to an everlasting sleep its better sympathies, 
implanted there to act as the faithful monitors to 
deeds of benevolence and mercy. Odd-Fellowship 
takes its candidate back to a careful survey of these 
old landmarks of duty, points out to him the lines 
from which he may have wandered, and holds out 
to him the benefits and blessings that will inevitably 
reward their practical recognition, and if he then 
voluntarily bind himself to their faithful discharge, 
he becomes an Odd-Fellow. Thus the bond of Odd- 
Fellowship is simply a voluntary pledge to the 
Order to recognize and discharge, at all times, an 
original duty, contained in the injunction, “ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself;” which pledge, when given, 
places him upon his honor as a man, under a new, 
but secondary obligation to the Lodge, for its faith- 
ful fufilment. 

And yet, we have our opponents ! One of the 
futile objections urged against our Order, is, that 
its benefits are confined to its own members. Well, 
be it even so. When they will point us to a single 
association in the wide world, whose benefits are 
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not thus limited, and whioh buries its dead, provides 
for the support of its widows, and the education of 
its orphans, then, and not till then, shall we deem 
this accusation worthy a considerate answer. But 
are its charities thus limited ? Let the grateful re- 
sponses of the sufferers by the destructive fires in 
our cities relieved by the contributions of our 
Lodges, let a voice from the vessel that was charter- 
ed by Odd-Fellowship, and freighted with its bread 
for the starving millions in Ireland, answer the 
question. 

It is also urged that our meetings arc private, 
with the sweeping assertion, that no good can re- 
sult from the secret session of a body of men, who 
are unwilling to have their transactions pass the 
ordeal of scrutiny by the public eye. Verily, with 
such logic might Satan and his legion host condemn 
the doings of high Heaven, because themselves are 
refused admission into its holy courts ! Premises 
of ignorance can only lead to conclusions false and 
blind. The brightest legislative bodies of the 
country, who hold in trust the nation’s weal — the 
church, in all its branches, which professes to have 
in charge, the eternal interests of immortal souls, 
have each and all their secret sessions, when in their 
wisdom, they believe that their own, and the wel- 
fare of society enjoin secrecy upon their transac- 
tions. “ By their fruits ye shall know them,” is the 
criterion, given by inspiration to man, by which he 
may sit in judgment upon the works of his fellows, 
and by this, and this alone, Odd-Fellows are willing 
have their institution passed upon by the world. 
And though we would not boast our good works, 
for the sake of winning popular favor, yet as the 
utility of our institution is sometimes questioned 
by our opponents, it may not be out of place here 
to mention the results of the workings of Odd-Fel- 
lowship for a single year. The report of the G. L. 
of the U. S., which is the aggregate of the reports 
and returns from each of the Subordinate Lodges 
in the States, certified by their respective officer s 
and Beals, may be implicitly relied upon for the 
truth and correctness of its statements. This annu- 
al report for the year ending June 30, 1847, shows 
that at that time there were 1,892 Lodges in the 
United States; the whole number of contributing 
members, 118,961 ; 32,794 were initiated during the 
year, and 421 expelled. The revenue, or receipts, 
for that year, were $888,605. The number of bro- 
thers relieved was 16,762, to whom was paid as 
benefits, $227,850; number of widowed families re- 
lieved, 1,476, to whom was paid $81,184 ; number 
of brothers buried, 896, for which was paid, $86,- 
385; amount paid for the education of orphans, 
$6,822; making the total amount paid for relief 
during that year, $802,243. 

Thus works the institution which has been so 
often denounced by the prejudiced and ignorant, as 
having a demoralizing tendency, and productive of 
no good whatever. But thanks to Him, who sus- 
tains every good cause through the darkest hour, 
a brighter day has dawned upon Odd-Fellowship. 

The prayers and blessings ascending to heaven, 
from the altars of twenty thousand grateful hearts, 
last year relieved by its benefits, now invoking pros- 
perity to our Order, shall not all remain unans wered. 
Alone, by the light of the low dying ember, 

While sweet on her bosom her infant lias slept, 
On many a lone night, in her desolate chamber, 

The widow, in sorrow and hunger, has wept. 
False friends at the breath of misfortune, departed. 
When most there was needed their kindness and 
care ; 

The Priest and the Levite— alone, broken-hearted, 
Had left her, to weep and to pray in despair. 

But hope, though it set in darkness and sorrow. 
The spirit of love will its portals unbar ; 

Agyin it hath dawned, with a heavenly morrow, 
And high in meridian gleams its bright star. 
l«o ! gladdens the heart of the sorrowing mother, 
Her orphans, in hunger, no longer shall cry, 

1® Friendship and Love, the Samaritan brother 
Hath come to her aid ; for he passeth not by. 


Mothers, wives, sisters and friends, most cordially 
do we welcome you here to-night. To you, to your 
sympathy, to your countenance, and to your influ- 
ence are we greatly indebted for the success that 
has, thus far, attended our institution. And yet 
we have to admit that your rejected claims for 
membership with us, form an objection to our Or- 
der, which, from its nature, is worthy of a careful 
and candid consideration. If Odd Fellowship be 
what it professes, an institution of benevolence, and 
the asylum of the suffering, the abode of charity, 
where kindness and sympathy hold their soothing 
sway, why is woman, “ the last at the feet of the 
Cross and the first at the door of the tomb,” ex- 
cluded from its councils ? Why is she, who, in ev- 
ery enlightened age, has, from the very nature of 
her endowments, kindness, affection and tender sym- 
pathies, ever been regarded as the representative 
of the principles upon which our Order is founded, 
why is she who is so eminently qualified to carry 
out its principles, denied even the privilege of its 
membership ? 

These are questions which, at first, would ap- 
pear to admit of none but an unreasonable and an 
untruthful answer. And yet there is an answer, 
which, I doubt not, all whom I have the honor to 
address, will, with me, deem not only plausible but 
correct, and, consequently, satisfactory. And, 
paradoxical as it may seem, that answer is found in 
the fact of her pre-eminent qualifications ! The ob- 
jects of Odd Fellowship, as we have seen, are to 
bring man back to primitive duties from which he 
has wandered. 

Woman has never thus wandered from these prim- 
itive obligations. The befitting scenes of her life 
have been in a milder sphere. Shut out from all 
the rough and sterner duties of the business trans- 
actions of the world ; by the customs and usages 
of society protected and secured from the baleful 
influences of traffic and gain, the rivalry of politi- 
cal, and the glory of military ambition, her heart 
remains uncallous, unhardened by the thousand in- 
fluences to which man is exposed, and that have 
made him an apt and devoted pupil in the iron- 
hearted school of selfishness and sordid avarice. 

True as the magnet to the pole is woman’s sym- 
pathy to the voice of duty. And as the silken 
fibres of the ^Eolian harp respond with a soothing 
sound to the gentlest zephyr’s sigh, so do the chorda 
of that most mysterious of all instruments, a wo- 
man’s heart, ever and quick to respond to the faint- 
est.sigh of sorrow. She never, like the Levite, looks 
upon suffering, and passes by on the other side. 
Here we have the reason why it were useless for 
her to become an Odd Fellow. She is accomplish- 
ing, and with an equal efficiency, the same objects 
out of the Lodge, and that we are within it. And 
we as good Odd Fellows, ever grateful for her in- 
fluence in our favor, and for her presence at our 
public exercises, are sworn by our very pledge to 
profit by her example, in the discharge of every 
duty enjoined in the precept, * love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ 

We have remarked that Odd-Fellowship recogni- 
zes no distinctions, and is no respecter of persons. 
This is the nature, and as far as possible the letter 
of its Constitution. It is true, that political and 
religious distinctions have never yet obtained the 
pass-word for admission into the Lodge-room. It 
never will, if all the influences which are brought to 
bear upon human nature in the outer world, warp- 
ing the judgment with prejudice, and swerving the 
will with self-interest, could as readily be thrown 
off at the threshold of tho ante-room. But there 
have been growing proofs in the history of the G. 
Lodge, that this is not the case. The interest and 
prosperity of Subordinate Lodges have also suffered 
detriment from the same causes. It has been well, 
though perhaps quaintly remarked, that every 
paradise is the abode of a devil. In other words, 
every human institution, however sacred its ob- 
jects, however noble and elevated its character, and 
however well disposed in the outset, sincere and 
zealous are its members, it has an evil genius with- 


in itself to contend with, which, if it do not ulti- 
mately defeat the objects of the institution, by de- 
stroying the unity and harmony of its operations, 
will, nevertheless, do much to retard its progress, 
to circumscribe its influence, and limit the happy 
results that would otherwise have followed. 

Brothers : I am wholly unacquainted with the 
history of the worthy Lodge which I have the honor, 
this evening, briefly to address. I know not, and 
so far as the delicacy of speaking against the evils 
to which I allude, is concerned, I care not whether 
they have shown themselves here ; yet for the wel- 
fare of your Lodge, whose interests I shall ever 
regard and defend, I hope they never may, and 
from what I have learned of your present prosper- 
ous condition, I trust they never have. 

I allude to the evils of selfislmesS, and a petty 
ambition which sometimes seeks the emolument of 
office, and, aided or seconded by an out-of-the- 
Lodge aristocracy, will, if fostered, sacrifice “ good 
and welfare” for personal aggrandizement. This is 
the greatest evil with which any association ever 
yet had to contend. It springs from a desire or 
principle, as deeply implanted in the soul, as the 
hopes ofits own immortality ; and unless most cau- 
tiously and strenuously guarded against by every 
member, it will, at times, turn his feet from the 
path of duty, to tread upon forbidden ground, with 
motives widely foreign to those that directed his 
hand when he penned his signature to the Consti- 
tution. Let it be remembered that there never yet 
was a body of men associated together for purposes 
of benevolence, reformation, or social welfare, but 
that each of its members joined the compact with a 
direct sacrifice or compromise of some personal or 
pecuniary interest. 

And as long as this liberality of sentiment, this 
love for the scheme, predominates over every mo- 
tive of selfishness, so long will success attend the 
operations of that body, independent of external or 
foreign causes that may militate against it. 

Practical Odd Fellowship, therefore, requires of 
its members, in and out of the Lodge room, a full 
free, unreserved, unqualified sacrifice of self upon 
the altar of “ good and welfare !” And as long as 
every heart that throbs beneath the regalia of an 
Odd Fellow, beats with this generous, noble senti- 
ment, so long will our emblem of unity and strength 
the bundle of rods, bound by the triple ties of our 
motto. Friendship, Love, and Truth, have a living 
illustration, mighty against every foreign foe, and 
powerful in its own success and continued pros- 
perity. 

ODD-FELLOWS’ LIBRARY. 


A meeting was held on Wednesday evening last, 
at National Hall, for the purpose of considering the 
plan proposed by Bro. Ralph of Empire Lodge. We 
most cordially approve of the project, and shall ad- 
vert to it in detail, hereafter. Meanwhile, we give 
the following communication : 

- INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD-FELLOWS. > 
New- York, Dec. 4, 184& > 

Officers and Brothers: The undersigned 
respectfully offer for your consideration, the follow- 
ing plan for the formation of a Library, to be loca- 
ted in this city, and known as the “ Odd-Fellows’ 
Library.” 

The Order in New- York city, Brooklyn and 
Williams burgh, number near, if not fully, sixteen 
thousand, and the advantages to be derived from a 
well-selected Library are great and many. 

It is proposed that a tax of one cent per week 
be levied on the membership os above, for whioh 
sum each Odd-Fellow becomes a member of the li- 
brary. By the weekly tax of one cent, (supposing 
there are 16,000 members) the sum of $8,820 would 
be raised annually, which could be devoted to the 
purchase of books, &c., deducting, of course, the 
current expenses, such as librarians, rents, &c. 

By this course, in a few years, a library could be 
established which would be* a credit and a benefit to 
our Order. 

The income would be annually increasing, and a 
portion of the receipts, after paving the incidental 
expenses, could be devoted to the purchase of phi- 
losophical and other apparatus, ana also engage the 
services of the most eminent talent in the country. 
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so that a course of Lectures could be given annual- 
ly, on such subjects as would most likely interest 
tne members, and to which they and their families 
would be entitled to free admission. 

A Reading Room could also be established, on 
the tables of which the sojourning brother would 
find the current literature of the day. 

The income of the institution bein^ large, the best 
works on all subjects could be obtained, so that in 
a few years, the library alone would be an induce- 
ment for the brightest minds of our country to seek 
admission within the portals of our Order. 

Its cheapness, (fifty -two cents annually,) will at 
onco, recommend it to every person, for no one 
can at present become a member of a library under 
2 or $8 per annum. 

The tax could be collected by the Permanent Sec- 
retary when the brethren pay their dues, and paid 
over to such officers as a library committee may 
designate. Yours in F. L. and T. 

* Edwin S. Ralphs. 

EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES. 

Resolved, That we recommend the foregoing plan 
of P. G. Ralphs of this Lodge, to the earnest consid- 
eration of our sis tor Lodges. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to confer with similar committees from other Lodges. 

JOHN CARTER, N. G. 

G. W. Schramm, Secretary, Empire Lodge No. 
64, 1. 0. 0. F. 

An adjourned meeting, to take into consideration 
the establishment of an “ Odd-Fellows Library,” 
will be held at the Lodge Room, 3§ Canal-st., on 
Wednesday evening, 24th inst., at 7 o’clock. 

At the last meeting, the following resolution was 
passed : 

“That the various committees be requested to 
bring up the subject in their Lodges, and report 
the number of Brothers who are willing to co-ope- 
rate in the establishment of said Library.” 


ON BITS ABOUT OURSELVES. 

The Gazette of the Union. — This work, de- 
voted to Odd-Fellowship, Literature, Ac., commen- 
ces a new volume with the current year, and ap- 
pears in a new and beautiful dress, and much 
enlarged. The reading matter is mainly original, 
and is ably written. We only regret that our 
talented brother who edits it, shomd sustain the 
G. L. of the U. S. in the high-handed power usurp- 
ed by it in attempting to render null and void the 
New Constitution adopted by the Independent 
Order of Odd-Fellows in this State. With this 
exception, as an acceptable literary and family 
paper, it has no superior. 

The above is from the Ballston Democrat, a well 
conducted and interesting journal, which we are 
happy to number among our exchanges. As to 
our course in relation to the unhappy controversy 
in this State, we have only followed what we con- 
scientiously considered our duty. Our brother of 
the Democrat has his view of the case— we ours ; 
but we will shake hands, brother, for all that. So 
we wish you a thousand happy new years. 

Another. — The Cabotvitle Mirror , an excellent 
paper, which we always peruse with pleasure, has 
the following: 

The Gazette of the Union, Golden Rule, 
and Odd-Fellows’ Family Companion, published 
every Saturday, by J. R. Crampton, at^44 Ann-st., 
New York. Terms, $-2 a year. This is one of the 
best papers devoted to the spread of the doctrines 
of Oad-Fellows, and we are glad to witness its new 
dress and otherwise improved appearance, com- 
mencing with 1840. May its shadow never be less. 

Magnolia Lodge. — A statement of facts, re- 
garding the re-instatement of this Lodge, has been 
prepared by a committee of the Lodge, and will 
appear in our next, being too late for our present 
issue. 

Homer, N. Y. — Officers elect of Homer Lodge 
No. 280: Owen Bowen, N. G. ; Wm. L. Sherman, 
V. G. ; Geo. B. Sames, Sec. ; G. C. Babcock, Treas. ; 
Josiah Patterson, P. S. 

Tioughnioga Lodge No. 268 : Wm. B. Allen, N. 
G. ; G. K. Stiles, V. G. ; R. H. Duel, Sec. ; Hosea 
Ballou, Treas. ; J. M. Seaman, P. S. 


Lion « of the Town. — Mr. C. G. Graham, our 
neighbor at 38 Ann-st., is, in his “ Lions of the 
Town,” hurling thunderbolts at the heads of the 
scoundrels of the city. Beware ! Mephistopheles 
is here, unm&ng the houses. So sees alt— 
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EXCURSIONS DURING THE HOLIDAYS. 

Christmas in Delaware— Debtors’ Laws— A Reformed 

Q ambler— Odd-Fellows — J. Bayard Taylor and Italy. 

It is Christmas day. It snows. Nature is si- 
lent, and dressed in the wintry mantle. All is 
quiet and dull around me. I hear but the tedious 
croaking of the crows, flying in search of some 
miserable prey. The chit-chat here is about wed- 
dings, which are in great numbers ; and it is diffi- 
cult to find divines enough to bless the union of the 
girls and boys of Delaware State. This morning I 
had the honor of being introduced to a young bride, 
united last evening in hymen's bands. I asked the 
fresh spouse how she had passed the night. She 
informed me that she had not slept, and had a most 
dreadful headache. 

Here in this small State, although the people are 
civilized and sociable, still there are laws which 
belong rather to barbarous ages and countries than 
to a flourishing and beautiful country like this. I 
mean the “ Poor Debtor’s Law.” If a poor fhther 
of a family is indebted for any small amount, the 
amiable sheriff enters the house, takes possession 
of all the furniture, and the unfortunate man is 
deprived of his shelter, and exposed, with his wife 
and children, to enjoy in the open air the charms of 
a winter night. 

In the small city of Newark, the Odd-Fellows I 
society has a Lodge, and is increasing very rapidly 
all over the State. It shows that civilization and 
charity takes the place of bigotry and sectarianism, j 
and in a short time there will be more Lodges here. 
The Lord be praised. 

Mr. Tea is a reformed gambler, although he had 
“ done” but once, and was so much satisfied with 
the first play, that he left gambling forever. Mr. 
Tea is a young man of five and twenty. Having 
lost his father, he dreamed that with eighteen thou- 
sand dollars, he could beat all the gamblers in the 
United States, and with such intention he left, some 
years ago, his humble farm to accomplish his mis- 
sion with the gentlemen of Philadelphia. Arrived 
at the hotel, he asked for Mr. Milk, and it happened 
that he int roduced himself to the same person, who 
introduced himself as Mr. Coffee, and desirous to 
“ do” with him. They retired to a private room, 
where, after twelve hours of “ doing,” the young 
Delawarian lost half of his fortune, not satisfied 
with having seen the elephant. He was in despair, 
and thought that there was no more hope of a bet- 
ter future for him. Suicide was his only resource. 
The old gambler, seeing the despair of this novice, 
with all the dignity of a clergyman, said, “ Young 
man, I am Mr. Milk, the very person with whom 
you were so anxious to become acquainted. . Al- 
though a gambler by profession, I refuse to accept 
your money, and I am inclined to return it to you, 
with the condition that you shall * do’ no more. 1 
wish I could return to society as pure as I was some 
years ago ; but that is impossible. Believe me, 
deceived youth, take your money and go back to 
your friends, and live happy with your widowed 
mother.” The novice accepted the advice and mo- 
ney, and left the gambling life. He is now a weal- 
thy farmer, and husband of a most lovely and 
beautiful wife. 

From Delaware I passed into Maryland, where 1 
saw the country people far less advanced than in 
the former State. It was on Sunday when I arrived 
at Elton, a small town of two or three hundred 
families, situated in a most charming place on the 
Elton river. From what I could see and learn, the 
inhabitants are civil and hospitable, fond of good 
society, and of foreigners of a respectable appear- 
ance. At the Washington Hotel, where I met two 
charming young ladies, one the daughter of the 
landlord, Mr. T., and the other a niece, I was told 
that there was a great revival among the Odd-Fel- 
lows, who have three Lodges, and are building 
another, in order to increase ami extend their phi- 
lanthropic society, as well as to alleviate the mise- 
ries of humanity. Should the editor of the Gazette 
send an agent to Eltop, I assure UPW 


subscribers in this pleasant town, and to make more 
proselytes to the noble and charitable institution of 
Odd-Fellowship. 

I left Elton the same day, with the hope of re- 
turning there next summer. At Creek Hundred I 
assisted at a Temperance meeting, held in a tavern. 
The bar- tender was called to ooeupy the seat as 
chairman. He began to show and explain the evils 
of drinking liquor, and the advantage of swallowing 
cold water in cold weather, and ended his famous 
bombast by announcing to his hearers his saored 
promise to reform, and to sell no more alcholic 
liquors ?iext year . The next called to the chair, by 
unanimous applause, and amid shouts of “ hurrah 
for brandy -water !” was a Baptist clergyman, as 
red as the children of the Sun, who insisted that a 
petition should be sent to the Legislature at Dover, 
to change the name of the memorable river Brandy- 
wine to Fresh- water river. He was hissed, and the 
crowd insisted that he should be put down. 

New Year’s day! Some years ago I was many 
thousand miles from Delaware, where this great 
day is consecrated to the worship of Christ. Here 
1 saw people working in the fields, without any 
regret for the beginning of the new year, and with- 
out any desire to celebrate the circumcision of the 
chief of their religion. Although I am not very 
scrupulous in religious matters, I prefer Catholics 
to Protestants in this way : Catholics have more 
respect and faith for the mysteries and symbols of 
the Christian religion. Not being able to find a 
Church open, I spent new year’s day in Pennsylva- 
nia, with a respectable and interesting Quaker 
family. 

“ Mr. II., I introduce to you Mr. 8.,” said Mr. 
T., a fine, humorous fellow. 

“ How does thee do, S. ? art thou from Italy or 
from J erusalem ?” 

“Iam from Italy,” said I, “ and I have been to 
Jerusalem.” 

“ Is thee a Christian, or a Philosopher ?” 

“ Well, I am between the two.” 

“ Thou art a fine man. Thee belongs to my faith. 
Are thy father and mother living ?” 

I passed a most happy day in H.’s family. He 
has a large farm, and everything in and out of the 
house shows that there reigns peace, order, love and 
simplicity. Mr. H. insisted that I should remain 
longer, but I declined, and went further into Ches- 
ter county. I passed the rest of my sporting day* 
reading and re-reading J. Bayard Taylor’s works ; 
and his travels and poems were more interesting to 
me, os 1 was almost in sight of the house where so 
great a writer was born. 

Taylor, like Franklin and Horace Greeley, is born 
from humble and respectable country people, and 
has attained with his wonderful talents, the reputa- 
tion of one of the best modern poets and prose 
writers. His book on Europe is the most interest- 
ing and accurate work about foreign nations, till 
now', by any American traveler. This young man 
is a gift to his nation, and an honor to his native 
State. His literary and political productions are 
of great value to the Tribune and Saturday Evening. 
Pasty and his editorial articles on foreign policy, 
are certainly superior to any other papers. Read- 
ing his ballads and poems, published lately by Put- 
nam, I see that Taylor, like Lamartine and Byron, 
speaks of modern Rome as the city of dead empires, 
and thinks that Rome has been turned by the Popes, 
into a 

“ Wreck of the fallen world — 

Ghost of the mighty past.” 

The future, perhaps, will teach my friend Taylor 
that in Rome all is not death. There is still a vol- 
cano, which is destined to burst in the present year, 
and the time is not far distant when Taylor, with 
his wonderful genius, shall consecrate some of his 
poetioal and beautiful thoughts to the awakening 
and resurrection of Rome. 

I was surprised to find the Philadelphia Saturday 
Post in almost every family I visited in different 
States of the Union. With such contributors aft 
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its talented editor, Mr. Peterson, this weekly paper 
will have the largest circulation in America. I 
shall write you a few more lines of the beauties of 
traveling on the Philadelphia and Baltimore rail- 
road. G. F. Secchi de Casali. 

foreign" MISCELLANY 

France has elected a President. Louis Napo- 
leon obtained the superiority over Cavaignac, and, 
having sworn before the National Assembly to 
maintain the Republic, and to restore to the Gov- 
ernment the moral force of which it stood in need, 
he was proclaimed President of France, with unani- 
mous cries of “ Vive la Republique” A Bonaparte 
is once more at the head of this powerful nation. 
He has triumphed over his enemies, and his elec- 
tion has surprised even his admirers. He was 
born in Paris, on the 20th of April, 1808, and had 
for sponsors the Emperor and Empress of France. 
The ceremony of his baptism took place two years 
after his birth, with unusual splendor ; yet young, 
he was exiled from France with his family, and 
fought in 1831 for the Italian cause. Every one is 
acquainted with his life, full of adventures and of 
romantic events. From prisoner of Louis Phil- 
lippe, he has become the Chief Magistrate of 
France, while the old king has returned into exile, 
to learn better that lesson which he had been 
taught previous to his elevation to the throne of 
France. Louis Napoleon is called to fulfil, at pre- 
sent, a most important post; and we hope that he 
may have the power, knowledge and ability to sup- 
port its requirements. 

Spain is in a state of disorder — of civil wars— of 
partial insurrections and conspiracies. Bands ef 
Carlists, headed by the cruel Cabrera, are desola- 
ting this unfortunate land. Narvaez is yet Prime 
Minister, and his first policy was to exile his more 
powerful enemies. He will be the absolute master 
of Spain until Christina shall rule over the queen 
daughter. The Cortes were opened by Isabella in 
person. She said that she believed a friendly alli- 
ance would be established between her kingdom 
and- Great Britain, and declared that all her at- 
tempts had proved useless in connection with the 
emperor of Russia. 

Italy is again on the eve of declaring war 
against Austria, and everything in that country 
announces the approaching struggle with the bar- 
barians of the North. In Lombardy, Gen. Radetsky 
continues to shoot os many liberals ns he can find. 
The people are in the most pitiful and desolate 
condition ; they wait for the neighboring States to 
march to their salvation. The Croatians, who at- 
tempted to take Malghera, near Venice, were re- 
pulsed by the Venitians, «after two fierce and 
bloody attacks. This heroic republic has received 
from Genoa a succor of 600,000 francs. In Pied- 
mont, they are making the necessary disposals to 
renew the war in Lombardy. The ancient retro- 
grade ministry were dismissed, and a democratic 
and popular one was elected by the people, and 
sanctioned by the king. The polioy of the present 
government is to establish a national confederacy 
all over Italy ; to proclaim Italy independent and 
united, and to expel the barbarians of Austria 
eoute qui eoute. Gioberit, the most talented and 
popular man in Italy, is president of the council of 
the Piedmontese ministry, and of the Italian con- 
federacy. He has ordered the troops in Genoa to 
evacuate the oity, and to march to the frontier of 
Lombardy. At the sitting of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in Turin, the law for the re-union of the 
Duchies of Piacenza, Parma and Modena, was 
adopted by the whole Chamber, and C&stel S. Gio- 
vanni has been fixed as the place where the volun- 
teers of the other States of Italy should assemble. 
Turning from the North to the South of the Penin- 
sula, we find that the revolution in the Roman 
States is proceeding with more quietude than might 
tytve been anticipated from so excitable a race as 
the modern Romans. A new deputation has been 
sent to Pins IX, at Gaels, and although the king 


of Naples endeavored to prevent the deputies being 
admitted to the Pope, they succeeded, by writing in 
obtaining an ultimatum from the ex-sovereign of 
Rome. Previous to this there appeared in Rome 
some chance to enter into a friendly negotiation 
with the Pontiff ; but as soon as the conditions of 
Pius IX were known to the people, they marched 
to the capitol, headed by Cicero vacchio. Here 
Sterbini, one of the new ministers, read in a loud 
voice the answer of His Holiness ; that the present 
ministry should be dismissed, and the National 
Guard and Chamber of Deputies be disbanded. 
The Pope ended his famous ultimatum by express- 
ing the wish to suppress the journals ! The people 
and deputies declared unanimously that the Pope 
had forfeited his temporal power, and Sterbini ad- 
ded that the Pope should be permitted to return 
to Rome, as Bishop of the Eternal City, and that 
entrance should be interdicted to all the Cardinals 
and Prelates. A provisional government was es- i 
tablished, and there seems to be no other chance 
for a Papal restoration, than the armed interven- 
tion of the Roman Catholic powers, which we should 
think that none of them will run the risk of at- 
tempting. 

Naples and Sicily are in the same hostile po- 
sition as the past two months. Sicily has refused 
the humiliating proposals of the tyrant of Naples, 
and is determined to trust her great cause to her 
sacred rights, and to the events of a new war. The 
Sicilians have given proof to the world, since a 
year of independence, that they are capable of self 
government, and will never submit themselves to 
the iron sway of their most odious oppressor. The 
King and his family are at Gaeta courting the Pope, 
and Pius IX, in his turn, blesses the soldiers and 
navy of the assassins of the Sicilians. Well done, 
Pius IX, you bless the arm of the enemy of your 
country, and of your own person. O tempora / 
O mores! 

Hungary has lost several battles with the Aus- 
trians, but the country and people are not yet con- 
quered. The fierce Magyar hordes will give more 
trouble to their enemies, and this war will cost 
Austria more troops and misery than during the 
revolutions of the Empire. Nothing certain is 
known from the seat of war; the skirmishes be- 
tween the hostile parties are very sanguinary, as 
we see by the bulletin of the great number of Aus- 
trian officers who have been brought in wounded 
to Vienna. 

Austria is engaged in the hard war with Hun- 
gary and is approaching the moment that this pow- 
er will be called to fight in the plains of Italy. 
Executions against single individual continues to 
take place in Vienna; the people of this city are 
more sentimental than political, and the assassina- 
tions and innocent murders of Windischgrat’s 
court martial disgust them more than despotism. 
The public treasure is reduced to sixty millions of 
florins and the young Emperor could not obtain a 
loan of twenty more to pay the expenses of the 
war, and of the sieges of different cities. The 
A-ustrian Deputies at Frankfort have left their 
seats, as there is no more chance of unity between 
Austria and the rest of Germany. The Emperor 
has refused to acknowledge the new German law 
relating to bills of exchange ; to contribute toward 
the expenses of building a German fleet, one of the 
most cherished objects of German patriots who 
shout about the unity of Fatherland. 

Prussia seems destined to become the center of 
German nationality, and the King, who has allowed 
a liberal constitution to his people, is prepared to 
put himself at the head of the G erman nation and 
proclaim himself chief of the German Empire. 
The King is prepared for such a result, Jand his par- 
tisans in Frankfort and in other parts of Germany 
begin to discover, for the first time, that there may 
be a united Germany independently of Austria. 
From the last dates we have no news from the un- 
fprtonlte Poland. The project of uniting this na- 
tion La a single kingdom ae e m s to have been rather 


the idea of acme editor than the allied powers. 
The Minister of the Interior in Berlin has addressed 
a circular to the civil and provincial authorities, 
thanking them for the zealous support they have 
given the government ; and General Wrangel has 
also published a formal acknowledgment of the 
contributions of money and provisions sent in for 
the use of the troops by the citizens of Berlin. 
The best understanding reigns between the King 
and the Prussian people. 

Denmark has been the seat of popular insur- 
rections and bloody riots between the troops and 
the people ; in Hadersleben fresh riots have taken 
place, and the dragoons were attacked by a large 
number of armed peasants. The people fired upon 
the soldiers, and after some time the rioters were 
dispersed. 

From Schleswig-Holstein we learn that the 
Danes have marched 6,000 troops to the island of 
Alsten, and it appears, in fact, that hostilities be- 
tween the Danish and German parties areas bitter 
as ever. 

Russia having refused to acknowledge Isabella 
as the legitimate queen of Spain has given orders 
to the embassador to leave Petersburg without ob- 
taining a single interview with the sovereign. The 
emperor is extremely busy in writing autograph 
letters, and so sent couriers to the king of Naples, 
and complains that he cannot offer any physical 
help to his amiable friend the bloody tyrant of the 
two Sicilies. 

England at the present time does not offer any 
interesting event. There the Chartists continue 
secretly their plotting, while Ireland dies away in 
starvation. 

Egypt has a new viceroy, Abba Pasha, a young 
prince who appears to be very popular with the 
Egyptian tribes. At Suez about 2000 Bedouins of 
the desert had assembled of their own accord to 
make their obeisance to Abba Pasha on his return 
as ruler of Egypt. 

India. The intelligence is not of any particular 
interest. Two forts of considerable strength have 
been razed by the royal troops, and Moobray, the 
chief, was in less favorable position, as regards men 
and supplies, than he had been for some time past. 
Mahomjah had marched a body of his troops against 
Chuttur Singh. 

LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 13 , 1849 . 

Within two weeks we have had our elections in 
the Subordinate Lodges in this State. So far as our 
city and county are concerned, we have had no diffi- 
culty in the whole matter, as near as we can learn. 
Every thing has gone off smoothly. The V, Gs. 
assume a new position, and the P. N. Gs. have now 
a right to enter the Sanctum Sanctorum of the G. 
L. of the I. O. of O. F. of Pennsylvania. The Sub- 
ordinate Officers come in their turn, and although 
the probation is considered by some to be too long , 
still, terms of office must expire, and old incumbents 
will be rotated into new ones, at the earliest possible 
convenience prescribed by the Constitution. During 
our election week, every thing passed off well. We 
can have no difficulties that will either convulse 
the nation or cause the world to turn npside down. 
Louis Napoleon has been elected JV*. G. of the 
French nation; he has succeeeded to his position 
through some exeitement. We, however, who com- 
pose the only genuine fraternity in the world, elect 
our presiding officers in the utmost good will, and 
permit no bar of discord to interfere with the solem- 
nity or dignity of our ballot. So may it ever be. 

MdA*Di«kin 90 n.— This talented and beautiful 
lady has been playing at Baltimore and Richmond, 
to crowded and delighted houses. She is one of the 
best actresses in her line of characters, if not the 
very beet, we have ever seen. Those who witnessed 
her admirable personations at Ni bio's last season, 
will be right glad to see her here again. We never 
shall forget her Claude Melnotte, Sir Charles Cold- 
stream, and Tom, the Eton Boy. fthe is to play an 
engagement seen in Washington. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


(0* 44 The Scalpel.” This is the name of a jour- 
nal published and edited by E. H. Dixon, M. D. 
We have perused the No. before us with pleasure 
and instruction, and most cordially approve of its 
object and character. While it exposes quackery, 
and deals giant-blows on all humbuggery, it asserts 
that medical science, like all other sciences, is sub- 
ject to the law of progress. Dr. Dixon treats every 
subject he touches with ability. We hope all our 
readers will take this work, and read the article in 
the Jan. No., entitled, 44 What do we know of Asiatic 
Cholera?” 

(0* 44 Godey’s Lady’s Book, for 1849.” Phila- 
delphia: L. A.- Godey, 118 Chestnut street. We 
have received the January number of this beautiful 
periodical, and although it seems difficult to main- 
tain through the whole year such superior merit as 
is manifest, yet we have never known the proprie- 
tor to issue a decoy number. Our readers will no- 
tice (as is due,) that we attach the epithet beautiful 
to the work, and not to the January number. All 
who subscribe may anticipate and realize with each 
succeeding number, a rich treat, hnd at the close of 
the year may possess two elegant volumes, stored 
with choice gems of literary taste and artistic skill. 

The Lady’s Dollar Newspaper is also given with 
the Lady’s Book, for S3 00 per annum. 

{0- 44 Franklin Illustrated.” Harper and 
Brothers. We have received the first number of 
this work, valuable to the young and the aged, as 
affording amusement and instruction to the one, 
and subject for contemplation for both. All who 
have read the life of Franklin, (and who has not ?) 
wish to read it again. It is printed on fine paper, 
and will be finished in eight numbers. 

<0-“ Methodist Quarterly Review.” We 
have often spoken of the high merit of this publica- 
tion. The contents of the Jan. No. are umfsually 
rich. The paper on Channing, and the essay on the 
word Sheol , are exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive. 

ft*- <4 The Great IIagoarty Diamond.” New 
York: Harper & Brothers. This is another ex- 
cellent work from the pen of the talented author of 
44 Vanity Fair.” It is full of interest, and deserves 
an extentive sale. 

ftf-“ Sartain’s Union Magazine.” This i 
monthly commences the year under most favorable 
auspices. The January No. surpasses, in beaut}' 
and richness, all its predecessors, and must give 
satisfaction to the numerous patrons of the work. 

A New Light. — “ In a lecture,” says an English 
paper, 44 delivered at Crosby Hall, by Mr. Pepper, 
on the properties and phenomena of magnetism and 
electricity, the electric light, and the apparatus by 
which it is produced and regulated, was introduced. 
The brilliancy of the light is almost beyond what can 
be conceived of the powers of artificial lig’Lt — that 
is, of light produced by scientific means from simple 
natural causes. It was so vivid as to make the nu- 
merous gas-lights by which the hall was illuminated, 
completely ineffective. Its intensity to those close 
to it was almost painful, and it was impossible, when 
the shade or paper screen by which it was surround- 
ed was removed, to look upon it. It is a white or 
sun-light ; there is no yellow tinge, no vapor or 
smoke, and none of the attendants of light which 
partake of combustion. The exhibition of this cer- 
tainly extraordinary light was witnessed by if very 
crowded company of visitors, who expressed their 
satisfaction in a marked manner on its merits. The 
apparatus by which its power is produced and sus- 
tained can scarcely be described ; it is a piece of 
mechanism of comparatively simple construction, by 
which pieces of charcoal, &c., are supplied and 
adapted; it can only be understood by being seen 
and inspected. If the generating and regulating 
powers of this invention oan be jraetained, and the 


expenses attendant upon them kept within reasona- 
ble bounds, as the patentees assert they can be, this 
light will at some period supersede all others ; and 
a statistical account affirms that upwards of j£25,- 
000,000 is annually expended in England and Wales, 
for lighting, an important saving to the public. 


THE SEA SERPENT NO FICTION. 

We find in a late English paper the following from 
Capt. M’Quhae in relation to the sea serpent. The 
Captain speaks like an honest person, and we doubt 
not, did see some uncommon sea monster. And 
why should we doubt, after all, the existence of 
such a being ? Surely all the wonders of the deep 
are not yet laid bare. For our part, we are ready 
to believe that Capt. M’Quhae did see a sea serpent. 
The Captain’s paper is in reply to Prof. Owen, who 
ridicules his official report. His comments are as 
follows : 

Professor Owen correctly states that I ‘evidently 
saw a large creature moving rapidly through the 
water, very different from anything I had before 
witnessed, neither a whale, a grampus, a great 
shark, an alligator, nor any other of the larger sur- 
face swimming creatures, fallen in with in ordinary 
voyages. 4 I now assert, neither was it a common 
seal nor a sea elephant, its great length and its to- 
tally differing physiognomy precluded the probabil- 
ity of its being a 4 Phoca’ of any species. The head 
was flat, and not a 4 capacious vaulted cranium nor. 
had it a ‘stiff inflexible trunk,’ a conclusion to which 
Professor Owen lias jumped, most certainly not 
justified by the simple statement, that 4 no portion 
of the sixty feet seen by us was used in propelling 
it through the water, either by vertical or horizon- 
tal undulation.’ 

It is also assumed that the calculation of the 
length was made under a strong preconception of 
the nature of the beast ; another conclusion quite 
the contrary to the fact. It was not until after the 
great length was developed by its nearest approach 
to the ship, and until after that most important 
point had been duly considered and debated, as 
well as could be in the brief space of time allowed 
for so doing, that it was pronounced to be a sea ser- 
pent by all who saw it, and by all who are accus- 
tomed to judge of lengths and breadths of objects 
in the sea to mistake a real substance and actual 
living body, coolly and dispassionately contempla 
ted, at so short a distance, too, for the eddy caused 
by the action of the deeper immersed fins and tail 
of a rapidly moving gigantic seal raising its head 
above the surface of the water, as Professor Owen 
imagines, in quest of its lost iceberg. 

The creative powers of the human mind may be 
very limited. On this occasion they were not call- 
ed into requisition, my purpose and desire being, 
throughout, to furnish eminent naturalists, such 
as the learned Professor, with accurate facts, and 
not with exaggerated representations, nor to assure 
him that old Pontoppidan having clothed his sea 
serpent with a mane could not have suggested the 
idea of ornamenting the creature seen from the 
Dccdahts with nj similar appendage, for the simple 
reason that I had never seen his accounts, or even 
heard of his sea serpent, until my arrival in Lon- 
don. Some other solution must therefore be found 
for the very remarkable coincidence between us in 
that particular, in order to unravel the mystery. 

Finally, I deny the existence or the possibility of 
optical illusion. I adhere to the statements as to 
form, color, and dimensions, contained in my offi- 
cial report to the Admiralty, and I leave them as 
data whereupon the learned and scientific may ex- 
ercise the 4 pleasure of imagination ’ until some 
fortunate opportunity shall occur of making a 
closer acquaintance with the 4 great unknown ’ — 
in the present instance most assuredly no ghost. 


THE GOLD FEVER. 

Although we have no doubts that the accounts 
from the gold region, regarding the abundance of 
the precious metal, are mainly true, we must still 
be permitted to entertain doubts of the success of 
all these enterprises — at least of a success equal to 
the sanguine expectations of those engaged in them. 
Notwithstanding our wishes to the contrary, we 
fear the following remarks of Prescott, in his his- 
tory of the Conquest of Peru, will be found to 
describe with equal accuracy all these gold specu- 
lations. We hope for the best, however. 

“ But now these promises were realized. It was 
no longer the golden reports gist they were to 


trust, but the gold itself whioh was displayed in 
such profusion before them. All eyes were now 
turned toward the West. The broken spendthrift 
saw in it the quarter where he was to repair his 
fortunes as speedily as he had ruined them. The 
merchant, instead of seeking the precious commo- 
dities of the East, looked to the opposite direction, 
and counted on far higher gains, where the oom- 
mon articles of life commanded so exorbitant 
prices. The cavalier, eager to win both gold and 
glory at the point of his lance, thought to find a 
fair field for his prowess on the mountain plains of 
the Andes. Ferdinand Pizarro found his brother 
had judged rightly in allowing as many of his 
comrades as chose to return home, confident that 
the display of their wealth would draw ten to his 
banner for every one that quitted it. 

44 In a short time the cavalier saw himself at the 
head of one of the most numerous and well appoint- 
ed armaments, probably, that ever left the shores 
since the time of Ovando. It was scarcely more 
fortunate than his. Hardly had Ferdinand put to 
sea, when a violent tempest fell on the fleet, and 
compelled him to return to port and refit. At 
length he crossed the ocean, and reached the little 
harbor of Nombre de Dios in safety. But no pre- 
parations had been made for his coming, and, 
as he was detained here some time before he could 
pass the mountains, his company suffered greatly 
from scarcity of food. In their extremity, the 
most unwholesome articles were greedily devoured, 
and many a cavalier spent his little savings to pro- 
cure himself a miserable subsistence. Disease, as 
usual, trod closely in the track of famine, and 
numbers of the unfortunate adventurers, sinking 
under the unaccustomed heats of the climate, per- 
ished on the very threshold of discovery. 

44 It was the story often repeated in the history 
of Spanish enterprise. A few, more lucky than 
the rest, stumbled on some unexpected prize, and 
hundreds, attracted by their success, pressed for- 
ward in the same path. But the rich spoil which 
lay on the surface had been swept away by the 
first comers, and those who followed were to win 
the treasure by long-protracted and painful exer- 
tion. Broken in spirit and in fortune, many re- 
turned in disgust to their native shores, while 
others remained where they were, to die in despair. 
They had thought to dig for gold; but they dug 
only their graves.” 


Curiosities of the Holy Land. — We have 
mentioned the arrival at Norfolk last week of the 
U. S. ship Supply, from the Mediterranean, bring- 
ing passenger Lieut. Lynch, commander of the 
Dead Sea expedition. A report from Lieut. L., 
who has gone on to Washington, cannot fail to be 
highly interesting. In the meantime the Norfolk 
Beacon mentions as among the curiosities brought 
by him for the government, the following, calculated 
to excite a degree of interest which seldom attaches 
to such things : 

A number of specimens of the water of the Dead 
Sea, the river Jordan, and the Pool of Siloam ; and 
fragments of the pillar of salt into which Lot’s wife 
was transformed, as a punishment for her disobe- 
dience to the command of the Almighty. 

In regard to this last, we are informed that the 
pillar from which it was taken rises nearly 40 feet 
high, stands exactly in the spot designated by the 
bible, and that Lieut. Lynch, the commander of the 
Dead Sea expedition, expresses the confident opinion 
that it is the representative of what was Lot’s wife. 
We believe it has not been seen before for many 
centuries. Josephus records its existence. 

There are many other curiosities on board the 
Supply — as an Egyptian mummy, a pair of the cat- 
tle of Arabia, rosaries made of wood from the holy 
mount, shells from the shores of the Dead Sea, ga- 
zelles, &c. 


Ohio exhibits a growth in population since the 
census of 1848, equivalent to an increase of nearly 
thirty -five per cent, in eight years, and presents an 
aggregate at this time, probably, of 2,060,000 in- 
habitants. 


The National Intelligencer contains an exhibit of 
the improvements in, and the population of Wash- 
ington city, for the year 1848. There are one hun- 
dred and thirty -six houses erected, which makes a 
total of 6,822 houses in the city. 


It is confidently predicted that Jared Sparks will 
be the successor of Mr. Everett in the Presidency 
of Harvard College. 

Boston during the last nine years just closed has 
paid into the national treasury in the form of reve- 
nue, forty millions of dollars. 
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Slaves in the Northern States. — At the pe- 
riod of taking the last United States census in 1840, 
the number of slaves in the Northern States was 
as follows: New Hampshire, 1; Rhode Island, 6 ; 
Connecticut, 17 ; Few York, 4 ; New Jersey, 674 ; 
Pennsylvania, 64; Ohio, 3; Indiana, 3; Illinois, 
381; Wisconsin, 11 ; Iowa, 16. In these States sla- 
very had not been totally abolished in 1840, al- 
though no new slaves could be introduced. The 
masters were obliged to sustain such of their slaves 
as would not, owing to their incapacitude for ser- 
vice or other causes, accept their freedom papers. 

Wonderful Product. — F. P. Blair, Esq., who 
wisely deserted the uncertain field of politics for 
the wholesome one of agriculture, states in the 
Daily Globe that his Silver Spring farm in Mont- 
gomery county, Md., actually now produces 18 
barrels of corn to the acre — or 90 bushels. He 
acknowledges his indebtedness for this result to 
Mr. E. Stabler’s process of renovating worn out 
lands, as lately set forth in his prize essay in the 
American Farmer. It is Kentucky’s boast to excel 
all others in this crop, and there ten barrels of corn 
to the acre is a fair average yield. — [Baltimore Sun. 

Abbreviating the Atlantic. — The Boston 
Transcript, in an article upon the improvement of 
steam-ships, &c., suggests that the journey by wa- 
ter across the Atlantic might be very materially 
shortened by departing from those points on the 
two continents most contiguous to each other. By 
selecting some port on the western coast of Ireland 
as a depot, on the one side, and Cape Canso, the 
most easterly Cape of North America, on the other, 
a passage could be made which would astonish the 
whole world by its brevity. 

Extraordinary, — The Memphis Eagle of the 
9th says : Messrs. A. B. Shaw & Co. had a cow 
slaughtered yesterday, in which operation a most 
extraordinary development was made. In the 
womb of the cow were found five calves, each one of 
which was fully as largo as a well grown rabbit. 
This is a positive fact, and as such given to us by 
the well known and very respectable gentlemen of 
that firm” 


New Orleans Banks. — The monthly statement 
of the New Orleans Banks, made up to the 25th ult., 
shows that their circulation amounts to $3,694,012 ; 
Deposits, $839,637 ; Specie, $8,481,652. The 
amount of Foreign and Domestic Exchange due the 
Banks was $2,330,40, against $1,406,733 on the 
same account, which left $923, 67 Odor draft in favor 
of the Banks. 

Baptists. — In 1758*lliis demomination numbered 
187 churches. According to the latest returns, 
they now number in this country about 610,471 
communicants, 8,015 churches, and 4,337 ordained 
ministers. 


An officer of the navy, who bought twenty leagues 
of land, one hundred house lots, and twelve dwel- 
lings in California, is ruined by the speculation. 
He has no tenants, and his property has no value 
now. 


The Canadas. — It is supposed that the new 
census will show the population of Upper Canada 
to be about 700,000. Lower Canada is estimated to 
contain nearly 800,000. The former province in- 
creases much faster than the latter. 


The Croton Aqueduct. — From the Report of 
the managing board for the last quarter, it appears 
that the income for that period amounted to $82,- 
838 24, and the expenses to $17,287 10. The num- 
ber of dwellings now supplied is 18,106. 

Each dray in New Orleans, according to a new 
ordinance, is taxed annually thirty -five dollars. 
We suppose drays must be a nuisance, and the au- 
thorities wish to drive them from the city. 

Delaware. — The population of this little Tom 
Thumb State is 80,000. The number of bushels of 
wheat raised is 410,000. The product of all the 
agriculture of Delaware is $2,673,000. 


Debt of North Carolina. — The Governor of 
the “ Old North State,” in his late message, sets 
down the debt of the State at $500,000. 

The length of the telegraphic paper on which the 
President’s message was dotted aown, measures 
seven thousand two hundred feet. 


Mm Dix. — At the suggestion of this talented and 
benevolent lady, the North Carolina Legislature 
are about to establish a lunatic asylum. 

The telegraph wires have been suspended over 
the Kennebec river at Bath, Maine, a distance of 
1200 feet, and 180 feet $rtx>ve the prater. 


A Second Ulysses. — The following scene occur- 
red in the Philadelphia Police Court not long since : 

An old man, of very acute physiognomy, answer- 
ed to the name of Jacob Wimont. His clothes looked 
like they might have been bought second-handed in 
his youthful prime, for they had suffered more by 
the rubs of the world than the proprietor himself. 

Mayor. — What business do you follow, Wimont ? 

Wimont. — Business ! None — I’m a traveler. 

Mayor. — A vagabond, perhaps. 

Wimont. — You are not far wrong; travelers and 
vagabonds are much the same tiling. The difference 
is that the latter travel without money, and the 
former generally travel without brains. 

Mayor. — Where have you traveled ? 

Wimont. — All over this continent. 

Mayor. — For what purpose ? 

Wimont. — Observation. 

Mayor. — What have you observed ? 

Wimont. — A little to commend, much to censure, 
and very much to laugh at. 

Mayor. — Humph! And what do you commend > 

Wimont. — A handsome woman that will stay at 
home, an eloquent preacher that will make snort 
sermons, a good writer that will not write too much, 
and a fool that has sense enough to hold his tongue. 

Mayor. — What do you censure ? 

Wimont. — A man who marries a girl for her fine 
dancing, a working man who believes in the sympa- 
thies of professional gentlemen, a youth who stuclies 
law or medicine while he has the use of his hands, 
and the people who elect a drunkard or blockhead 
to office. 

Mayor. — Ahem! And what do you laugh at ? 

Wimont. — I laugh at the man who expects his 
position to command that respect which his personal 
qualities and qualifications do not merit. 

Mayor. — Oh ! I perceive you are an utterer of 
pithy sentences ; now I am about to utter one that 
will surprise you 

Wimont. — A pithy sentence from your honor 
would indeed be a matter of astonishment. 

Mayor. — My sentence is, that you discontinue 
traveling for the term of thirty days, while you 
rest and recruit yourself at Movamensing. 

This retort was a poser, and Mr. Wimont, sub- 
mitting to the requirements of the vagrant act, 
retired from the hall of justice without uttering 
another syllable. 


Metamorphosis of a Fashionable Milliner. 
— As the Model Milliner rises in the world, a con- 
fusion of tongues, like the Tower of Babel, attends 
her growing eminence. Her knowledge of English 
becomes more French every day, until at last her 
dialect, like the British Channel, belongs to neither 
England nor France, but is continually running be- 
tween the two. She talks like Madame Celeste, 
which makes it very difficult to understand her, un- 
less you have had a course of six private boxes at 
the Adelphi. A similar metamorphosis takes place 
in her name and door-plate. Mrs. Todd is changed 
to Madame Toddee,and her shop is called a Magazin 
des JVouveautes , or, at least, a Depots and circulars 
inform the curious that Madame Toddee is de Paris , 
(of course) and was the premiere eleve of Madame 
Victorine, and carried off the gold medal at the Ex- 
position (F Industrie , for her very superior jvpons 
hygieniques. As her fame increases, so does her 
invisibility. Her magazin is vacated for a handsome 
mansion in some ci-devant aristocratic square, where 
liveried footmen usher you up velvet-carpeted stairs, 
into saloons and boudoirs with gold-legged chairs 
and the rosiest ottomans. She only receives the 
elite. She “gives consultations” — is very difficult, 
however, to consult; and when visited in her in- 
cognito, sends down word “ that Madame cannot be 
disturbed 1 — she is composing. — [Model Women. 

Punch gives the following outbreak of Mrs. 
Harris (the Standard,) against Sir Robert Peel, and 
refers to the paper of the 30th ult., for a verification : 
“ Yah ! Who caused all the disturbances in Forrin 
Parts? Why you, you base creechur; and well 
may you go and ask Lewis Phillips to spend Christ- 
mas with yer ; which it’s a Merry Christmas I wish 
yer — over the left — Yah !’* 

Domestic Bliss. — Paterfamilias “I cannot 
conceive, my love, what is the matter with my 
watch ; I think it must want cleaning.” Pet child. 
“ Oh, no ! Papa, dear ! I don’t think it wants clean- 
ing, because baby and I had it washing in the basin 
for ever so long this morning !” 

m • m m 

Xtravaganza Xtraordinary.— Charles X, x 
king of France, was xtravagantly xtolled, but is 
xceedingly xecrated. He xhibited xtraordinary 
xcellence in xigency ; he was xemplary in xternals, 
but xtrinsic on xamination ; he was xt&tic under 
xortations, xtreme in xcitement, and xtraordinary 
in xtempore xpression. He was xpatriated for his 
xcesses, and to xpiate his jttravagance, xisted and 
xpiredjn xile. 


Ipttbltstytt’a Notitfs. 

BRO. AARON E HOVEY, P. G., of New- York City, is 
associated with the Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule, 
as general business Agent throughout the United States, and 
we cheerfully recommend him to our friends, and bespeak for 
him that reception to which his affability, unexceptionable 
character and business habits entitle him. 


TRAVELING AGENTS. 

Wb take pleasure in announemg the following gentlemen 
— Brothers of the Order— St the authorised Agents of the Ga- 
zette of the Union and Go'den Rule, who have been appoint- 
ed wi’hin the last three months, and we expect they will ex- 
ert themselves, with those who have been longer in the field, 
in advancing our interests, making their returns promptly 
every week , in an accurate and careful manner, givirg us no- 
tice of any of our Subscribers who may fail to receive their 
paper regularly, noting removals and discontinuances, St c. 
Bro. WM. H. FAIRCHILD, Bro. ISAAC P. BALDWIN, 
H’RY L. BROUGHTON, L. W. ALDRICH, 

CHAS. H. HARRISON, HORACE LAMB 

LOCAL AGENTS. 

Otnt thanks are due to many of our Local Agents for col- 
lecting and remitting to us; and we earnestly request their 
continued aid and influence in farther advancing the circula- 
tion of the Gazette and Rule, thus promoting the cause of 
“ Friendship, Love and Truth.” We are determined our 
journal thall be worthy the support of Odd-Fellows from its 
devotion to their principles, and be welcome to every family 
circle on account of its literary merit. We aga : n ask that 
each one will promptly remit to us our dues for arrearages, 
and insrease our lists within the limits of such agency. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1849. 


GAZETTE OF THE UNION 

AND GOLDEN RULE. 


CIRCULATION TW ENTY -FIVE THOUSAND! 

Sine* the combination, in July, 1848, of the two papers, 
the only ones in New- York devoted to tne high and beautiful 
aims of Odd Fellowship and Literature, the united journal 
has been crowned with the brightest success. It enjoys a 
vast circulation among families as well as among brothers of 
the Order, and is universally accepted as the most excellent 
Family Journal in the country. The proprietors, though well 
contented with the position which their efforts have attained, 
are nevertheless resolved to achieve still more, and to reach 
an eminence beyond competition. They will accordingly 
spare no labor and expense during the coming year, to place 
The Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule at the 

HEAD OF ALL THE WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 

Wi'h this aim in view, the Editor and Publisher have made 
arrangements with many contributors of acknowledged talent 
and reputation to impart deep and various interest to their 
columns, so that they shall be quoted from and commended by 
the Best critics of the country. 

Th&qoble and excellent Order of Odd-Fellows lias become 
so extended and well known on account of its benevolent 
deeds and nnfailing devotion to the cause of “ Friendship, 
Love and Truth,” that it now numbers men of all trades and 
professions, the young, the middle aged and the old. Our pa- 
per shall be so diversified ms not only to suit and gratify all 
these, but to please wives, sisters, mothers and children, and 
thus be esteemed 

THE BEST FAMILY PAPER IN THE UNION. 

The domain, both of Reality and Fiction, Fact and Fancy 
will be explored, and their choicest treasures gathered for 
our readers. Original Tales and Poems from ;he most popu- 
lar authors— selections from the ablest Foreign Periodicals, 
just Criticisms on Books, account of Discoveries in Science 
and the Arts, Intelligence from all parts of the World, Essays 
on the Topics of the Day, Proceedings op the Lodges and 
all the News relating to Odd -Fellowship in America 
and Europe, will form the staple of each and every number. 
We shall commence the New Volume in January 

ENLARGED AND IMPROVED FORM. 

Which will give our patrons a ranch greater quantity of 
reading matter, besides enabling us to offer each week a 
more pleasing variety. We therefore say to each of our pre- 
sent readers, 

Renew your Subscriptions for 1849. 

And we ask every other lover of good reading, whether be- 
longing to the Order or not, to add a new name to our exten- 
sive list, being resolved that “ The Gazette of the Union and 
Golden Rule,” shall have a permanent, as well as standing 
interest and value, so that each bonnd volume shall be 

A PRIZE FOR EVERT LIBRARY, 

And also a welcome visiter to every Lady’s drawing room. 

ID* Terms, TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN AD- 
VANCE. Bills of all the solvent Banks in the Union re- 
ceived et per. J. R. CRAMPTON, Publisher, 

Ne. 44 Ana-street, N, Y. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


The Legislature of New Hampshire have passed 
a law that joining the Shakers deprives a man of 
his property. It goes to his wife. If both husband 
and wife join the society, guardians are appointed 
to take charge of the property for the benefit of the 
children. The law provides that children shall not 
be indentured to the Shakers without the consent 
of the County Judges, and imposes a heavy fine for 
secreting children. 

In the Montrose market, on Friday week, a seiz- 
ure was made of a quantity of “ sweeties,” which 
on analysis, proved to contain 46 per cent of flour, 
18 per cent of plaster of Paris, and only 37 per cent 
of sugar. — [English paper. 

The boundary question, or rather the claim of 
Texas to nearly two-thirds of New Mexico, bids fair 
to become very complicated and difficult to adjust. 

A surgeon dentist in Glasgow is said to have 
successfully employed gutta percha in the form of 
artificial palates and gums. 

Fortunate. — The Commercial of Cincinnati says, 
there is a man in that city who eight years ago was 
deaf and dumb. He can now hear, talk, read and 
write. 

A young lady, tried in the State of Alabama for 
firing a pistol at her false lover, as he was escorting 
another fair one to church, was acquitted on the 
ground that there was no malice, but on the contra- 
ry , an excess of love. 

It is said that cock-fighting was first practised at 
Rome, 47G B. C., after a victory over the Persians, 
and was, by the Romans, introduced into Britain. 

Meyrick, in his history of ancient armor, sup- 
poses that the word dragoon was derived from drag- 
on, “ because, mounted on horseback, with lighted 
match, he seemeth like a fiery dragon.” 

A calculation gives the statement that Polk’s 
administration cost at the rate of one hundred and 
forty-five dollars and eighty -five cents per minute. 

The city of London has determined to manufac- 
ture and consume its own gas, finding the luxury of 
companies too expensive. 

Three boxes of gold dust from Africa arrived at 
Boston last week. 

There were 1050 emigrants arrived at New Or- 
leans on the 21st ult. from Liverpool and Havre. 


AGENTS TO GO SOUTH. 

One or two Agents wanted to visit the Southern Atlantic 
States. Apply at this Office. 


CITY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers in this city, Brooklyn and Williamsburg, who 
do not receive their papers regularly and seasonably, are re- 
quested to give immediate notice at the Office. No Carrier 
is authorised to receive payment in advance , unless bringing a 
receipt signed by the Publisher or authorised Clerk in the Of- 
fice. All Subscribers not paying in edvunce to the Office will 
be charged five ctnts per week, payable to the Carriers. Our 
friends who wish the Gazette and Rule from the commence- 
ment of the New and Enlarged Volume, will oblige us by 
handing in their names at the earliest moment. The edition 
will be limited, and early attention is necessary to prevent 
disappointment. 

TO THE MEMBERS OF THE l7 O. O. F. 

ltf RS CATHERINE NEILSON, (Widow of the 

iTJ. late P. D. G Sire Neilson,) has taken a large liouje. 
No. 0 South street, 4 doors from Baltimore street, Balti 
more, for the purpose of nrryingona permanent and Iran 
sient Boarding House ; and she takes this method oi inform 
ing the members of the Order, and the traveling community, 
that they will find her house conveniently located, and her 
table und lodging apartments equal to any in the city of Balti- 
more. OU" Prices moderate. 8 1 23 7 


JOHN OSBORNE, REGALIA MANUFACTURER, 

lyO. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW- YORK, 

-La supplies promptly every description of Lodge and Eli- 
eampmeui Regalia. He will be happy to receive orders from 
the Brotherhood for furnishing all articles required by the 
New Work. 237 


PREMIUM VANILLA TOOTH WASH. 

A T the late Fair of the American Institute, the 
Premium was awarded to the Proprietor for his Vn 
nilla Tooth Wash, as being the best preparation for cleansing 
and preserving the Teeth, and purifying the breath. For sale, 
wholesale and retail, by the Proprietor, THOS. MANSON, 
Surgeon Dentist, No. 20 Eighth Avenue. 
Also, for sale by the principal Druggists throughout the 
city. Liberal discount made to Country Merchants. Price 
25 and 50 cents per bottle. 3iri237 


ORDER OF FH1LOZATHEANS. 

THIS is the name of a mutual benefit organi- 
X , zation of Ladies, for diffusing the principles of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth. Now York Association No. 1 having 
been duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exer- 
cising the supreme power of the Order in the United States of 
America; are now prepared to grant charters for opening 
Associations in any part of the country. Applications for 
charters or letters for information, should be directed, (post 
paid) to Miss EMEL1NE GARDNER, P. P. 8,101 Forsyth- 
st. fi^New- York Association No. 1 metis every Monday 
evening, at 8 o'clock, at 945 Broome-st . 228: tf. 


PERFUMERY, TOILET SOAPS AND FANCY GOODS. 

J OHNSON & GROSER, No. 1 Courtland St., 

Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers, Agents for Vroom 
A Fowler’s celebrated Premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. 
Country Merchants und Traders supplied upon the lowest 
terms. 3m23G 


CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. * 

C PLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING ! J. WIN- 

O CHESTER, having become the sole Agent for the sale 
of the magnificent steel engraved certificate or membership, 
publi>hed by the former publisher of the Golden Rule, offers 
ihe same to members of the I. Q. of O. F., at the low price of 
FIFTY CENTS PER COPY. 

This Certificate is 18 by 24 inches, and contains all the Em- 
blems of the Order, with eight lam» and elegant Vignettes, 
representing the motto, ‘‘Visit the Sick. Relieve the Distress- 
ed, Bury the Dead, and Educate the Orphan,” as well as other 
lending principles and duties, “ Faith, Hope and Charity.” 
The cost of this ueauliful picture was over One Thousand 
Dollars. 

H7“Single copies Fifty Cents each; twelve copies for 
Five Dollars; twenty seven copies for Ten Dollars; or 
Thirty-Seven Dollars Fifty Cents per one hundred. All 
orders must be accompanied by the Cash, and directed to 
1 y235 J. WINCHESTER, 44 Ann-st., N. Y. 


LODGE JEWELS. 

T7LEAZER AYERS, manufacturer of Jewelry, 

X]j Ac. No. 8» N ossa u-st. New- York. 

Odd- Fellows’, Masonic, and Sons of Temperance Jewels 
made to order. All orders from abroad punctually attended 


BERRY & WOODNUTT’S 

RE AT CENTRAL OYSTER AND RE- 

freshment Saloon, under the Odd-Fellow» Hall, North- 
Sixth-street, above Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 235tf 


Gr 


I. O. of O. F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

J W. &, E. D. STOKES, 194 Market-st., below 

• Sixth-st., south side, Manufacturers of Regalia, Sashes 
and Robes for Lodges and Encampments. Books. Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all other articles iequired to furnish Lodges 
and Encamptinents, furnished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at the lowest prices 
in the United Stales. 235tf 


GEORGE W. ZIMMERMAN, 

TTENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER, No. 

V 6 1 , Arch-si . above Second, has constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment, which for finish and workmanship cannot be 
surpassed, to which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

N. B. He would call particular attention to his Improved 
Venitian Blinds adopted tor Stores, Offices, Ac. 235lf 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PLACE 

I N the city to get good Pocket Books, Bankers* 

Cases, Wallets, Porte Monnaires, Portable Writing 
Desks, Gold Pens, Chinese Razors, Pocket Knives, specimens 
of Vegetable Ivory and every article of Perfumery, is at 
JOHN SIMPSON’S No. 98 Fulton-st., a few doors from 
William. 232tf 


BARNES & DENNEY. 

1\/f ANUFACTURERS of Patent Roman Ce- 

JXL mented Fire and Thief Proof Chests, at No. 3 Broad- 
street, running from Arch to Race, between Second and 
Third-streets, Philadelphia, where they have always on 
hand a large assojtment, furnished with Locks that cannot be 
picked, ana Patent Escutcheons which secure them against 
being blown open with Powder. They are made of wrought 
iron, a* cheap and good as any in the United States. 

N. B. All kinds ot Iron Doors manufactured according to 
orders, with top und bottom bolls. 

W. DENNY. (23l:tf) J. BARNES 


REGALIA ANB JEWELS 

M anufactured and sold by e. combs, 

350 Grand-st. N. Y. The various “ Orders ” furnish- 
ed on reasonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold and Silver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmings, nlso Satin, Velvet, Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly on hand, and sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. 228:tf. 


F. W. CORNITH, 

HAT, CAP AND UMBRELLA STORE, 

No. 230 North 2d street, below Callowhill, east side, 
Philadelphia, constantly on hand a full supply of fash- 
ionable Hats, Caps and Umbrellas, which will be sold cheap 
for cash. His friends are invited to give him a call. 228:6m. 


CLOCKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE. 

T O the I. O. O, F. and the public in general. 

The subscriber,^!. J. CRISWELL, No. 299 Market-st, 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, Looking Glasses, Britannia and 
Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 
can be had in the City. I. J. CRISWELL’S, 

No. 298 Market-st., below Eighth. 
ly:nov 9. North side, Philadelphia. 


REGALIA. 

M I. DRUMMOND, Manufacturer of Regalia, 

• Cosiumes Tents, Crooks, Ac , in the very best styles 
and prices. Lodges and Encampiraents will be liberally dealt 
with. Brethren are solicited to give a call. Store No. 309 
Grand-street, New- York. aug.26:lf. 


DECEMBER REPORT. 

T he mutual beneeit life insur- 

ANCE COMPANY (U Wall street) has issued, during 
the month of December, 1848, one hunured and eighty-nine 
new Polices, viz : 

To Merchants and Traders 64] To Mechanics .... 28 

“ Clerks 22 “ Manufacturers ... 24 

“ Physicians .... 5 “ Seamen 5 

" Clergymen .... 6 “ Publishers and Editors 5 

“ lawyers 8 “ Sec’y of Insurance Co's 3 

“ Indies ...... 6 *• Naval Officers ... 3 

“ Brokers 4 “ Other occupations 8 

NeW Policies issued in December 189 

ROBT. L. PATTERSON, President. 
Bknj. C. Miller, Secretary. 

Jos. L. Lord, Agent. Jambs Stewart, MD., Medical 
Examiner. (Residence, Abingdon Square,) is at the office daily, 
from 2 to 3 o’clock. lxn£§6 


GRAND MEDICAL AND SURGICAL OFFICE, 
NO. 127 CHAMBER-STREET NEW- YORK. 

F )R the Treatment of all Diseases in Men, 

Women and Children ; whether Acute or Chronic ; 
whether Local or General— whether Scrofulous, Syphilitic, 
or Epidemic — or all Maladies belonging to the line of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 

I. Cases of all kinds will be examined every day in the 
week from 7 o’clock A. M. till 7 P. M. Sundays excepted. 

II. No CHARGE made for EXAMINATIONS, or lor our 
OPINION in any cbsc. 

III. Patients will find our examinations unlike those ofany 
others which they have ever known or heard, and if we do 
not tell them more about their case, without their telling us 
any history of their disease, ;han they have ever known or 
learned before by their own observation, or that of any of 
their Doctors, we advise them not to submit to our treatment. 

IV. All that Class of Diseases in which delicate and sensi- 
tive persons are exposed, by most Doctors, to Surgical and 
bloody operations, und to means und treatment which hum 
and torture, and confine the patient to the sick bed, are treated 
at this office without pain, exposure or confinement. 

Y. Patients will be convinced beyond all doubt, by our Ex- 
aminations and Treatment, that their diseases in most, and 
the worst cases, originated in their childhood, or were inheri- 
ted from their parents, or arose from a great variety of causes, 
which neither they nor their dpclors ever imagined — and 
though they may seem to have a dozen different diseases, 
that in nearly every case they all spring from one root or 
cause, and will be driven out together by very simple means. 

VI. Those Diseases of certain parts of the human system, 
which are almost universally treated in the first slate with 
Balsam of Copaiba, Capsules, Cubebs; by Injections of Ni- 
trate of Silver. Borax, Alum, Sugar of Lead Water — Yellow 
or Black washes ; with Blue or Mercurial and other Oint- 
ments ; with Bougies, Catheters or Syringes— or in the second 
state, with Calomel, Blue Pill, Red Precipitate for Corrosive 
Sublimate; with Hydriodateof Potash, Sarsaparilla Syrups, 
and other like slops— we say before heaven and earth, that by 
such treatment and such means, as are generally used, we 
know and can demonstrate, that these diseases have never 
been and can never be healed. They deceive the patient — 
they drive the disease into the sy stem, and to other and more 
important parts— they produce Strictures, Callouses, Pilej^ 
Abscesses, Ulcers, Fistulas, Catarrhs, Dropsies, Rheumatic 
pains, Diseases of the Bones, of the Liver, Kidneys, Lungs, 
Throat and whole system; and either render the whole life 
of the patient miserable or hurry him to a premature sprave. 

Without using any of these Quuc-kisli, Ruinous and Swind- 
ling remedies, we promise to every curable case we treat, a 
permanent and radical CURE FOR 1JFE by very simple 
medicine, which is without taste or smell— which neither 
purges or vomits— nor hinders from business — nor exposes the 
patient in any way whatever, and which is only to be taken 
every other night. W e cau furnish patients with References 
to Tertible Cases which have been carried out of the Broad- 
way Hospitals as incurable, to die, whom we have raised 
from the gates of the grave, after all other means have been 
used in vain. 

VII. Knowing, as we do, that most Medicines in the hands 
of Apothecaries an> l Druggists are adulterated, and for various 
other reasons are not to be relied on; we have, therefore 
established a CHEM ICAL LABORATORY, where we man- 
ufacture all our Medicines— for this reason we can warrant 
that our medicines >liall do all that we promise in evory case. 
«i>VIII. In every ease in which we promise a cure, if we 
fail to effect this, the money paid for medicine will be returned. 

To all who wish we will furnish names and residence of 
patients in the city and country, whom wc have treated for 
all forms of disease, who will give them all the facts in their 
case— the nature, extent, and duration of their sickness, and 
the suceess of our treatment. 

We therefore invite all sufferers however afflicted, or how- 
ever hopeless their case may appear, to give us a trial — put 
our knowledge to the lest in an Examination of their case — it 
will cost them nothing — and they will find beyond doubt that 
ninety-nine eases out of a hundred which are called Consump- 
tion, Spinal disease, Cancer in the Wnmb, or elsewhere, Ac., 
Ac., are totally mistaken— there being nothing of the kind. 
This we have demonstrated in hundreds of cases. 

NEVER DESPAIR till you have given our Remedies and 
Treatment an honest trial. 

All DR. BEACH’S Books and Medicines for sale at this 
office. JAMES McALLlSTER A Co. Proprietors, 
3m235 No. 127 Chambers-st. New- York. 

SOAP AND CANDLES. 

J OHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Nos. 61 and 

63 Reade street, New-York, has constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the above articles, which he will sell at 
the lowest market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured in the city ; delivered or shipped without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Merchants, Grocers, Country Dealers and Famixtrs, 
who are in want of the above articles, will find it to their in- 
terest to call on him before purchasing elsewhere. 3m235 


REGALIA IN READING, PA. 

HTHE Subscriber has constantly on hand, and 
X makes to order at short notice, Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd-Fellow*, Druids, Sons of Temperance, Ac., at as low 

S rices as they can be purchased in the larger cities. N. B. 
ewels, Emblems and Books, also furnished. 

H.A. LANTZ, 

232: tf. 42 West Washingtou-st., Reading, P. 

REGALIA IN BUFFALO^ 

T> EGALIA of all kinds and every other article 

XV required in Lodges or Camps furnished on the shortest 
notice, and at reasonable prices. Also, materials and trim- 
mings of all kinds. T. PARSON, 275 Main-st. 2324f 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, &c. 

A SPLENDID assortment of Gold and Silver 

jCjL Duplex, Patent Lever, Anchor Escapement, Lepine and 
Vertical Watches, selected from the best manufactured in 
Europe, which will be warranted perfect time-keepers. 

Also, some new patterns of Gold Chains, Seals, Keys, 
do do do Gold Pencil Cases and Pens, 

do do do Thimbles, Rings, Pins, Ac. 

do do Bracelets with Stones, 

do do Silver Forks and Spoons. 

All the above articles will be sold at the lowest prices and 
warranted to be equal to the best made in the city. MOTT 
BROTHERS, Importers of Fine Watches, 2 Nasaan -street, 
opposite the Custom Hotfre. 

P. S. •Clocks and Watches cleansed and Repaired in the 
very best manner, and warranted to five satUfaction. 9(271 
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EXTRACTS 

From the Vision of Faith and Hymns of the Universe. 


W1ITTM FOR THR OAZRTTR OF THE UNION AND OOLDEN ROLF, 

BY REV. BRO. NELSON BROWN. 


INVOCATION. 

Thine awful Voice and energetic Might 
Went forth upon the vast and mystic Deep, 
Startling old Chaos from his couch of Night, — 
Rousing him from his long and dreamless sleep 
To forms of beauty, — each a radiant world, — 

Each swift by Thee to its appointed orbit hurled. 

Then from thine own mysterious essence came 
Thy crowning Work, above all others grand 
And glorious — Man ! — a shrine of clay — within a 
flame 

Of Thee a type. This work shall stand 
Amid the rolling cycles of all time 
And vast eternity, o’er all the most sublime. 


Where mountain waves upon old Ocean dash — 
Glowing like liquid amber in the light 
Of half- veiled stars. Where echoing thnnders crash, 
And lightnings gleam athwart the brow of Night — 
Where’s heard the storm-king's fierce and giant roar. 
There art thou, Ged, in thy sublime and awful 
power. 

Where spring the tiny seeds to infant life, 

And onward thence to ripe and golden grain, — 
Where wafts the breeze with golden fragrance rife 
From garden flowers, when falls the gentle rain, — 
Where warble birds in each green, waving tree. 
Gladdening our hearts with their sweet min- 
strelsy, — 

Where, ’mid green meadows, laughs the merry 
stream. 

And hill, and dale, and sky, with beauty glow— 
There art thou, Go<J» presiding over all, — 

There doth thy goodness grateful praises from us 
call. 

Thou, God, hast written o’er Heaven’s boundless 
scroll 

A starry language, wonderful and bright ; 

There myriad orbs in awful grandeur roll. 

Like flaming chariots in their paths of light ; 
From the fer center to Heaven’s sparkling coasts. 
Thy guiding foroe is felt by all the shining hosts. 
Enin Vais, Dec., 1848. 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY, 1849. 

To my Fellow Citizens of the City of New-York. 


/rmtjj Uandrftt. 


WRITTEN FOR TUK OAZRTTR OF THE UNION AND OOLDRN SULK. 

JOHN F. VAN EDEN HOLLBRMANN. 


Rejoice with me, my friends and brothers, 

Ye citizens of great New-York, 

The last year pass’d off with the others ; 

Kind Heaven hath watch’d o’er all His work 
Many of our friends and neighbors 
The tyrant Death has grasp’d apace. — 

We still are spared. — To Him who spared us, 
To God Almighty, give the praise ! 

Yet not alone that our existence 
He has prolonged — but on our land 
Many high and precious blessings 
Were lavished by His father-hand — 
Prosperity, health, harvest, peace— 

Yes, everything that gives us joy. 

Then to Him let us give our love. 

Our heart-felt love, without alloy! 

Besides that thus, in plenteous blessing. 

His kindness, mercy, He would shower 
In pains and dangers, sore distressing, 

He was with us at every hour ; 

Many evils that did threaten, 

Were turned away at His command ; 

His messengers of love. His angels, 

They were Columbia’s guardian-band. 

Frequently, when dire misfortune, 

As we esteem’d it, seem’d our lot. 

Suddenly our darkness vanished ; 

Oh, great, beyond all thoughts, is God ! 

In meekness we ourselves acknowledge 
Unworthy of such guidance mild ; 

Let each of us then prove, henceforward, 

A highly favored, grateful child ! 

Consider, brethren, oh, consider, 

How for our country God does act ! 

Blessed the people that revere Him, 

Their lives and homes He will protect. 
Beyond the ocean, wars and bloodshed, 
Rebellion against power and throne ; 

Here, rulers, citizens, united, 

Each freeman wears the civic crown. 

Then all unite, dear sisters, brethren. 

Give God the honor to Him due ! 

Bend, bend the knee in grateful homage, 

Each bosom glow with feelings true! 

Thank Him for His unbounded kindness. 

And pray that, from his Heavens high, 

He ever will protect and bless us, 

Us, whose Redeemer is His Son. 

To close — let none of us omit it, 

To pray, with humble, contrite mind, 

He us His spirit give — enable us 
To live to Him pure — soul-refined! 

That he our frequent sins will pardon, 
Expunge the wrongs that we nave done ; 
Prepare ns “ here” for life eternal — 

In mercy “ there” will take ns home! 


A LION IN LOVE* 

BY FREDERIC SOULIE. 


As they were goingmp, Mr. Laloine all at once 
| recollected that Stern y’s carriage wae waitiug : 

‘ But you were going out, sir V 

1 Oh v replied Leonce, ‘I have time enough, 
I was going to look at a country-seat in the neigh- 
borhood of St. Germain ; and whether I get 
there at noon or a few hours later, makes no dif- 
ference to me * 

{ Ah V said Mr. Laloine, 1 Prosper told us that 
you had a very fine one at Seine-Port.’ 

‘ True ; but it is not for myself that I am going 
to look at this country-seat ; it is for my uncle 

General R , who is very partial to a country- 

life j but as he has business daily at the War 
, Department, he wishes to purchase an establish- 
ment at St. Germain, in order to be able to leave 
it in the morning and to return at night.’; 

Mr. Laloine was quite satisfied with this ex- 
| planation, 1 ut Lise ca*t]a furtive glance at Leonce, 
I who could lie glibely enoughto deceive the father, 
but too awkwardly not to be detected by the 
daughter. A trifling circumstance almost imme- 
j diately afterwards confirmed Lise in her suspi- 
t cion of the truth. Leonce had shown Mr. and 
| Mrs. Laloine, a9 well as Lise, into a parlor, and 
forgetting that nothing but a slight drapery se- 

C arated him from her, he whispered to his valet, 
efore rejoining the party : 
f Go to some publishing office, and procure for 
ine all the copies of the Public Advertiser you 
I can obtain. 7 

Lise overheard this ; and when Sterny came 
I in, she looked at him with such provoking 
irony, that he knew that his deception was seen 
through. But the look conveyed no expression 
of displeasure, and it seemed to almost approve 
; of the stratagem. 

Lise had entered Sterny’s apartments with & 
degree of childish curiosity : but she was scarce- 
I ly in them, before this feeling became more se- 
rious, and almost alarmed ; but she felt as if tread- 
1 ing upon the precincts of danger. Under those 
gorgeous hangings, amid that collection of Da- 
mascus weapons, near those shelves showered 
i over with golden ornaments of exquisite work- 
manship; in that alcove, where not an object 
seemed intended for femine u*e, she felt ill at 
ease, and as if she stood alone in the midst of a 
circle of men. It seemed to her that the air she 
breathed was less pure than that of her snow- 
white chamber, which reached her through the 
flowers that fringed her window. 

As for Mr. an d Mr9. Laloine, they were eager- 
• Couiinutd from page 39. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


ly engrossed with the beautiful objects that sur- 
rounded them. Mrs. Laloine, especially, exam- 
ined the shelves with ceaseless astonishment ; 
but she was afraid to touch any of them, and 
ever and anon she called on Lise to share her 
admiration. Lise obeyed^ but searce looked at 
anything ; a strange sensation of dread had taken 
possession of her, and she merely replied in an 
altered tone : 

‘ Yes, yes, it is all very beautiful.’ 

Just as Mrs. Laloine was showing Lise ? not as 
an object of value, but at least as something sin- 
gular, a small slipper placed among those works 
of art, and ornaments of bronze, Lise knit her 
brows, and replied in a tone still more altered 
than before : 

* Yes, it is very pretty.’ 

Mrs. Laloine looked at her, and asked with 
some alarm : 

‘ Are you indisposed?’ 

‘ Slightly,’ said Lise, placing her ‘hand upon 
her heart, \‘ but it will soon be over.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Stern y, ‘the air is suffocating 
here.’ 

‘A glass of sugar and water, with some orange- 
flower, if you please,’ said Mrs. Laloine with un- 
easiness ; ‘ excuse me, Monsieur le Marquis.’ 

Leonce did not ring ; he opened a door, entered 
a room, where he found on a side-board a small 
waiter on which was what is commonly called a 
glass of sugar and water, and brought it himself 
into the parlor. 

‘ Oh, i really must beg your pardon,’ said Mrs. 
Laloine to him ; ‘ this child is very troublesome.’ 
Mrs. Laloine prepared the beverage, and Lise 
took it; her hand tembled. When she had done 
drinking, and | before depositing the glass upon 
the table, she noticed two letters engraved upon 
it, after the Bohemian style : these letters were 
repeated upon all the crystal pieces on the wai- 
ter. They were an A and a C. They could not 
therefore, refer to Leonce. He perceived this 
scrutiny, and taking the glass out of Lise’s hand, 
he said with an air of sadness, and with an ac- 
cent the emotion of which, startled her : 

“It is ray mother’s cipher, mademoiselle.” 

She raised her eyes to his ; he was evidently 
much moved by this recollection, for he placed 
the glass upon the waiter, saying in a low tone : 

‘How strange !’ 

‘ What is strange v inquired Mrs. Laloine. 

‘ Oh, madam,’ said he, ‘ excuse this emotion. 
Four years ago, when at Nuremburg, I had this 
glass made for my mother; I returned to France 
with a joyful heart, for I knew that even this 

S ht attention would give her pleasure. She 
died the night before my arrival, suddenly, 
as if struck by lightning. I have kept this glass 
in memory of her. No one has ever made use 
of it until this day. I cannot say why, but the 
circumstance awakened most painful feelings in 
ray mind.’ 

Mrs.' Laloine was silent but Lise looked at 
Sterny with a delicious thnil of joy. 

‘ Your mother died very young, did she not ?’ 
said Mrs. Laloine. 

“ Too soon for me, madame ; she was so no- 
ble, so excellent, so beautiful ! I must show 
you her portrait ; it is in my chamber. Come, 
madam, come ; and you too, mademoiselle, l be- 
seech you. I wish you to know my mother.’ 

They entered the chamber, and looked at the 
picture : it was a master-piece of .painting, rep- 
resenting a master-piece of beauty. 

‘Was I not right to say she was beautiful?’ 
said Sterny. 

‘Beautiful indeed !’ said Lise in soft accents, 
with her hands clasped before that image, as if 
she were contemplating the Holy Virgin. 

‘Here is my father’s portrait,’ said Sterny to 
Mr. Laloine. 

The husband and wife turned to examine it ; 
but Lise remained rooted to the spot, opposite 
the picture of Madame Sterny, whose counte- 
nance seemed animated by a sweet and benevo- 
lent smile. Lise heaved a deep sigh. It seem- 
ed to her that a woman with so angelic a face 
must have bequeathed to her son some portion 
of the charming purity of soul which beamed in 
her countenance. They quitted the chamber, 
and when Lise returned to the parlor, her heart 
was relieved^ and almost happy. 

The examination was resumed, and Lise found 


the slipper ; this slipper sorely puzzled her ; but 
it was no easy matter to inquire into the origin 
of it. However, an opportunity for this soon 
presented itself. When he came round to a 
certain table, Sterny had to explain the value of 
some objects, that were placed upon it : such a 
key had been manufactured by Louis XVI, this 
scent-bottle had belonged to Anne of Austria, 
that prayer-book to Mardarae de Maintenon. 

‘And this slipper?’ 

‘ That slipper is mine,’ said Sterny laughing. 

‘How so, yours?’ said Mrs. Laloine. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Sterny, ‘ it relates to one of my 
youthful follies.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mrs. Laloine. gravely, as if she 
feared that the folly alluded to might kave been 
of an equivocal nature. 

But Lise felt no apprehension of this kind; 
something assured her that if any thing improp- 
er had been associated with the recollection, 
Leonce would not have replied with an air of 
such joyous frankness. 

‘ Perhaps it is Cinderella’s slipper,’ said Lise 
with a smile. 

‘Oh! the story is a very* singular one,’ said 
Sterny ; ‘ that slipper turned the head of a real 
prince, and it was I who wore it.’ 

‘How did that happen?’ asked Mr. Laloine. 

‘ Ah ! that would be difficult to explain ; but 
you must know that about ten years ago, I had 
a little feminine face, and bore a close resem- 
blance to my sister, to whom M. d’Auterres was 
paying his addresses, and of whose gaiety he 
was very jealous. My brother-in-law — for he 
became so in the sequel — is certainly a man of 
honor, but the least trifle was enough to offend 
his strict notions of etiquette, and one day he 
gravely remonstrated with my mother because 
my sister wore slippers in a room where two or 
three young men happened to be assembled. 
Her wearing those slippers had struck M. 
d’Auterres as a shocking piece of impropriety. 

‘ One night, ’during tne Carnival, after he had 
left us, saying that he Was going to the ball at 
the Opera house, I know not what mad idea 
possessed me to torment him; I dressed myself in 
girl’s clothes, and — in remembrance of his re- 
gard for etiquette — instead of shoes, I put on my 
sister’s slippers.’ 

‘ Do you say that you have actually worn that 
slipper ?’ said Lise with an air of incredulity, 
and forgetting who it was she spoke to. 

‘ Why, mademoiselle, I could wear it in those 
days,’ replied Sterny with a smile. 

Unconsciously she glanced at Leonce’s feet, 
and saw that they were beautifully small. 

‘ How shall I go on ?’ said he with a degree of 
embarrassment about equal to her own. ‘I 
reached the Opera house, and having directed 
some of my friends to pursue me, I rushed into 
the arms of M. d’Auterres, exclaiming, ‘ save my 
honor !” 

‘ D’Auteres turns round, and I then confess to 
him, tremblingly that I am a young girl, who, 
in obedience to the dictates of an inexpressible 
curiosity had escaped from my mother’s nouse to 
attend the masked ball, that I am frightened, lost 
undone ! So saying I had led M. d’Auterres into 
a private corner ; I sank upon a chair, and 
whil he was moralizing me, asking me, who I 
was, and swearing to protect me, I put out my 
foot. He took no notice of it; however, I car- 
ried on so, that some one ran against me ? and I 
protested that my foot was crushed. Again I put 
it forward ; it was impossible for him not to take 
notice] of it this time. M. d’Auterres sees the 
slipper, becomes pale as death, and turning to- 
wards me, exclaims: 

‘ Impossible ! it cannot be !” 

‘ I then pretended to burst into sobs, and said 
to him, ‘ Alas ! it is too true. Take me back to 
my mother.’ He was so thunderstruck, that it 
was I who led him out of the room, rather than 
he who assisted 4 me. We got into tne coach, and 
then he seemed to recover hiS senses sufficient- 
ly to admit of his recognising my features with- 
out allowing him closely to distinguish them. I 
tore off my mask, and he exclaimed : 

“ It is you ; yes, it is you ; mademoiselle !’ 

‘ But a second glance might have destroyed 
me. I buried my confusion and my tears in my 
handkerchief, and thus we reached home. It 
was ray mother’s reception night, and there was j 


still some company in the drawing-room. M. 
d’Auterres caused her to be mysteriously sent for 
in her chamber, where, I had thrown myself, 
without saying a word, on a divan, burying ray 
head in one of the cushions to conceal myself. 
It was then thatM. d’Auterres with a most lugu- 
brious and solemn aspect, undertook to impart to 
my mother the awful news he had in store for 
her. 

‘ This secret,’ said he, shall remain buried in 
my heart ; but you must be sensible that all my 
prospects and all my hopes are for ever at an 
end.’ 

“ But what is the meaning of all this ?’ 

“ Alas !’ resumed he, 'pointing to me, ‘ there 
she is ; it was an act of thoughtlessness, of 
great imprudence ; but, your counsels, the salu- 
tary example of your virtues — ’ 

“ True enough,’ said my mother, ‘ whose domi- 
no is that V 

“ Ah, madam,’ said M. d’Auterres, ‘ do not 
overwhelm her with your indignation ! I hardly 
dare to inform you.’ 

“But what are you?’ said the marchioness to 
me. 

“ It is I, dear mother,’ I replied, in my natural 
tone of voice. 

“You, Leonce!’ said my mother laughing; 

‘ Ah, I am not so censorious as to find fault with 
my son for having gone to a masked ball !’ 

“ Leonce !’ cried M. d’Auterres, ‘ your son I — 
but where is yofir daughter?’ 

“ She is in the drawing room.’ 

‘ M. d’Auterres was for a moment uncertain 
how to act, and was accordingly silent. At first 
he felt inclined to go into a rage, and the look 
which he darted at me was terrible ; but I looked 
so modest, and my mother seemed so astonished, 
that he concluded it best to laugh at the joke, 
and to relate to my mother how he had been 
mystified. 

‘ She, in turn, was disposed to be angry with 
M. d’Auterres for having thought that my sister 
could have behaved so imprudently; but the poor 
lover repeated over and over again : 

“ It is all owing to those slippers ; and that 
slipper, so very small—’ 

“ But my daughter, sir — ’ 

“ In the name of heaven,’ he would say, ‘ who 
could have thought it possible for a man to wear 
those infernal slippers.’ 

‘I asssumed a tragic air, and said to him 
gravely : 

“ Well, sir, there, take that slipper, and keep it, 
and if ever more a doubt should arise in your 
breast respecting my sister, let it remind you of 
your unjustifiable mistrust.’ 

“ I accept it willingly,’ said Mr. d’Auterres. " 

“And I shall keep the other,’ said I ; ‘I will 
return it to you the day my sister asks me for 
it !’ 

‘They have now been married nearly ten 
years, and M. d’Auterres has never yet dared 
to tell his wife of the suspicion he once enter- 
tained respecting her. I have therefore kept 
the slipper, which has been the subject of this 
story.’ 

Meanwhile the time flew, and Lise having re- 
covered her usual spirits, was examining every 
thing, like an inquisitive child. At that moment 
a servant came in, and placed on the tatye a 
large bundle of Public Advertisers. 

‘ This is what Monsieur le Marquis sent for,’ 
said he. 

‘ Very well,’ said Leonce, throwing them into 
a comer of some piece of furniture; and going 
towards Mr. and Mrs. Laloine, in order to pre- 
vent their seeing what it was, he said to them. 

‘ Are you fond of these trifles ? I have a col- 
lection of them in this cabinet; come and let me 
show them to you.’ 

He left the room with Mr. and Mrs. Laloine, 
but Lise did not follow them. 

Leonce was on a bed of thorns. Fortunately, 
Mr. Laloine having perceived some articles 
carefully placed under a glass cover, inquired 
what they were. 

‘Oh, this is very precious,’ said Leonce; f this 
once belonged to the Emperor!’ 

At that word, Mr. Laloine drew himself up to 
his full hight. 

‘To the Emperor!’ he repeated; ‘ah! you 
are a happy man!’ 
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AND- GOLDEN^RULE. 


4 This snuff-box once belonged him, and he has 4 We have disturbed you ; the hour appointed, ^ + ♦ i t 4 

made use ° f it.' ....... is passed, andyouwiU reach St. Germain when dDOTtfll <MlP. 

* Allow me to look at it, 1 said Mr. Laloine, with it will be too late/’ 

some tremor in his voice. 4 In all probability, I shall not go there to-day,* ’ 

Leonce took it from under the crystal globe, said Sterny. THE 

and a lucky thought struck him. 4 And the fault is ours.* ^ SERPENT-CHARMER 0F CASHMERE. 

4 You have been in the army, Mr. Laloine, » * Nojmadame, no,’ gaidjLeonce"; 4 besides, I had 

have you not V forgotten that I had to go to a certain person, at & Balt 0 1 ftfnfcoostan. 

4 Yes, sir, 7 said Laloine with a heavy sigh) St. Germain, who was to direct me to the house, _ 

4 from 1808 to 18 14. 7 and I suppose that, by this time, that person has BY FA NNY E - LA0T * 

4 Well, sir, such an object, which is no curi- grown tired of waiting for me. It would be use- 4 . Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good ” 

oeity for me, must have a great value in your less for me ; then, to go there. 7 Romans, chap, xii, verse 21 . 

opinion) allow me to present you with this snuff- 4 Oh, 7 said Lise, hesitatingly, ‘I thought that (concludsd vmoM ou* last.] 

box. 7 all houses for sale were advertised in the public The dews of early morning were yet bright 

4 Ah, sir, never ! I could not think of it. 7 papers.’ upon the grass and rich clustering foliage of the 

c I beg of you. 7 Stemy looked at her ; she dropped her eyes, fair vale of Cashmere, when a lowly individual 

This lasted about five minutes, but Mr. La- There was something in her heart that impelled 0 f the Soodar caste craved admission at the 
bine ended by accepting the gift. her onward against her will, and which made ever-readily unfolding gate of the venerable 

‘Lise, Lise! 7 cried he, going towards the par- her blush the moment afterwards. But Stemy Pundit. His attire and demeanor were that of 

lor, 4 come and ace what M. de Stemy has had understood her, and he exclaimed : the common gopas of the valley ; and some of 

given me. 7 4 That is very true ; I have by me the very num- the same class, passing at the time, observed to 

Lise came in; she was agitated and trem- ber of the Public Advertiser which contains the each other that they certainly recognized their 
bling, as if she had been committing some evil direction lam in search of. 7 neighbor, Cosron, the noted serpent-charmer of 

deed. Stemy took this opportunity of leaving He took the paper, and the conversation turned Cashmere. Meanwhile, his early departure on 
the room. The bundle of papers was scattered upon country-seats. the morning of the great day of general excite- 

about, and one of the number was lying open on However, Prosper did not return. Mr. and ment, in which he was expected to take so con- 


SERPENT-CHARMER 0F CASHMERE. 

01 Balt of ftfirtoostan. 

BY FANNY B. LAOY. 

*' Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

Roman*, chap, xii, verse 21. 

[concluded vmoM ou* LAST.] 

The dews of early morning were yet bright 
upon the grass and rich clustering foliage of me 


the room. The bundle of papers was scattered upon country-seats. the morning of the great day of general excite- 

about, and one of the number was lying open on However, Prosper did not return. Mr. and ment, in which he was expected to take so con- 

an arm-chair. He took it up and examined it. Mrs. Laloine, who were losing all patience, spicuous a part, failed not being attended by the 

At the tenth line from the top of the page, there opened a window, as if by looking after him U g Ua l result among rustic neighbors ; the gentler 


At the tenth line from the top of the page, there opened a window, as if by looking after him ugua l result among rustic neighbors; the gentler 
was an advertisement, headed : 4 For sale — A they could make him come any faster. At that portion of which wondered and whispered to- 

counry-seat near St. Germain. 7 He stood trans- moment Stemy approached Lise, and whispered gether, imparting their several opinions as each 
fixed with joy ; and presently hearing the stepb to her : her pitcher resting on her shoulder, or ’the knot 

of Mr. and Mrs. Laloine, he concealed the paper 4 You were cruel to refuse some memorial of 0 f h er dark-braided tresses, her white drapery 
in the breast pocket of his coat. me. 7 tinged by the cloudless sunshine, combined a 

When Lise made her appearance, she looked She was silent, but she was agitated. picturesque group, resembling the fair women of 


in the breast pocket of his coat. 

When Lise made her appearance, she looked 
triumphant ; she cast upon Stemy a look of such 
gaiety that he knew not what to make of it. 
Was it mere chance or childish curiosity that 


had induced Lise to read the Public Advertiser? out : 


She was silent, but she was agitated. picturesque group, resembling the fair women of 

4 Now that you have forgiven me, 7 said he, primeval days on their way to the ancient wells 
accept something. 7 an d flower- wreathed fountains of their native 

She had no time to refuse, for her father cried clime. 


Was it in order to be able to act in concert with 4 Here comes Prosper.’ 

him that she had done so? Or was it not rather There was no hope for it, now ; but just as 
a lesson which she wished to teach him ? He Mr. Laloine was taking up his hat, Lise ex 
again relapsed into a state of painful uncertainty, claimed : 


4 But tell us. dear Parayata,’ began one, 4 how 
the matter chanced. Was it in performing 
puja that your husband cast his soul-breathing 
flute into the sacred stream ? 7 4 Alas ! no, my 

sister ; * replied the wife of Cosron. 4 1 grieve to 
say, *it fell by accident. Oh ! great Bramah ; 


Mrs. Laloine hesitated : but what Sierny of 

iv.i_ i . i _ . >. * . , 


fered her was of so little value that it would pin. 


uuoiuuu uuu wMUttnguiguYci iuo luoiuci-picuo, meanor, 4 tnat naa incieea Deen a Diessing. well 
you to accept some trifling memorial of your and returned: but the shawl was already pinned, know I thy piety, dear sister: and I doubt not 

kind visit? 7 ^ o 4 Excuse the trouble we give you, 7 said Mrs. wert thou performing tupseya, (sacred pilgrim- 

Lalome 4 but I gave my heedless daughter a age) thou would st cast therein thy dearest trea- 


sures : even thy little Baaboo, here, whom thou 


have been ungracious in her to have refused. Sterny threw tho eushion on the table with so lovest ; well knowing thou wert thus securinj 


oierny mrew mu cusmuu uu mu iauiu wim ao lovest ; well Knowing tnou wert tnus securing 
4 And Mademoiselle Lise. 7 continued he, neg- vexation. But Lise drew gently near it, and his eternal happiness. 7 A murmur of approval 
ligently ; 4 would she condescend . . . ? 7 without looking towards it, she felt for the cush- fro m the surrounding women, here succeeded, 

Lise interrupted him quickly : ion with her hand, took a pin from it, and fastened accompanied by much pious bending of heads, 

4 Oh, thank you, sir, 7 said she ; 4 for my part, it in her shawl. Sterny saw this, and would and other tokens of corresponding sympathy. 
I wish for nothing. 7 have kneeled to her had he dared. He was so ^or was the fair Parayata deficient in this ex- 

That phrase, 4 for my part, 7 seemed to imply happy that he felt no further fear, and said : pression : notwithstanding the unconscious child 

that she was unwilling to accept anything on the 4 Now I think of it, if, instead of going to St. ^as a t the same moment drawn closer to her 
score upon which it was offered. Germain in my carriage, I were to take the ears, g j de. 4 Ah ! my brave sister,’ continued the last 

4 Really 7 said Mr. Laloine, 4 you are too lib- I might make up for lost time. 7 speaker, with increasing fervor, 4 or to joyfully 

eral ; we look as if we were despoilng you. 7 4 That is true, 7 said Mr. Laloine. cast him under the wheels of the great sacrificial 

4 1 thank you, in my daughters name, 7 said 4 Well, allow me to accompany you as far as car— the renowned Jugunnathu P* PoorParay- 
Mrs. Laloine ; 4 it would be taking undue advan- the rail-road ; Prosper will follow us and we will ata st iU reverently bowed her head with those 
tage of your generosity. 7 all start together.’ of her companions; but this time little Baaboo 

•' Besides, 7 said Lise unconcernedly, 4 all these The offer was accepted, and Mr. and Mrs. La- received a Kiss, and- when his lovely Hindoo 
objects are so handsomely arranged, that they loine, together with Lise and Sterny, took their mo ther again looked up, a tear, not his own, was 

ought to be left in their places. 7 seats in the barouche which was in waiting, see n glistening on his infant cheek. And now 

4 However, there are some, 7 said Sterny to her while Prosper’s hack toiled painfully in the rear the fair prattlers revived the original subject of 
with a meaning look, and pointing to the news- of the dashing equipage of the lion. Never had their curiosity; and while some conjectured 
papers, 4 which acquire an inestimable value by Sterny felt so happy in the whole course of his their worthy neighbor to have resorted to the 
being displaced. 7 life. [To be concluded. wise Dervise of the valley, others gravely sug- 

4 Yes, 7 said Lise, with an attempt at gaiety, gested his having sought some wondrous magi- 

4 but it is like the slipper; we think we see cian, whose spells and talismans should maxe 

what does not exist. 7 Plowing with Elephants in India.— the exhibition of his rival not worth a monkey’s 

A gloom of displeasure crossed Stemy’s fea- Hundreds of young elephants can be procured peep from a palm tree. Time had meanwhile 
tures : he was silent, and drawing forth the Pub- a t the Straits of Malacca, at from $50 to $100 progressed, to collect numerous gay troops from 
lie Advertiser, he crushed it in his hands and each, admirably suited for work of various kinds, all parts: on they came with all the buoyant 
threw it away. Mr. and Mrs. Laloine, who but more especially for plowing. One of these excitement of merry country folk ; while the 
were busy examining the imperial snuff-box. animals will closely plow a full acre of land in mingling of revelry and rural music, daneero 
did not see this movement; but Lise saw it and a day with the greatest ease to himself; and bearing garlanded idols decked also witn stream- 
felt happy; then, her gaiety vanished, and she only requires to be attended by his keeper mad- er8 resembled the festival in honor of Durga, 
followed all Sterny’s movements with attention, dition to the plowman. Goddess of Nature. t Certainly the announce- 


happened, but with a slight shade of the noble- and, although the animal is only five and a half rr; ; ; . ; ; . „ . _ . 

mas endeavoring to be exquisitely polite. LUe yea^ old, he will plow his acre of land a day . be * J&SS™ 

looked at him: she listened to him ; he delight- with ease. One man holds the plow, and ano- monies of Hindoo superstition still existing in India. 

11 1 ' i ' /VI i . ... . * , 1 . , sx .k. In hnnnr rtf 


, Mr. Laloine seemed to grow impa- plow all day between 


tient, and said to Stemy : 


I plucking a single cane 


i tha pan# withnnt Greeks and Romans, in worship of their FUna, Pomona, C«- 

l the cane r^ws, without this day the delight of the holiday- loving rustics 

. — [Wray. of Brnain, in their rural welcome of ihcJirM qf May! 
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GAZETTE OP THE UNION 


Lahore poured forth their learned pandits, and 
other grave personages; professedly, as they 
averred, to seize the opportunity thus afforded 
for philosophical discussion on the nature of the 
tortuous race, and their remarkable sensibility 
to the power of music; many being accompanied 
by their vakeels ,* and most intelligent moonsheesj 
for the purpose of taking notes, as occasion 
might require. There were also present a few 
Feiringhee travelers, from the British Isle; who, 
escorted by a respectable native interpreter, were 
in their turn objects of the surprise they dis- 
played. At first, on beholding the throng, they 
inquired, with an expression of horror, if a Hin- 
doo widow was about to comply with the revolt- 
ing custom of burning herself upon the funeral 
pile of her husband : though, in fact, they could 
scarce speak of aught beside the magnificent 
Kootub Minar , and its remarkable neighbor, the 
Immoiable Pillar of all metals, | no less to the 
reflecting mind a silent lesson for human endu- 
rance, than as being of one of the noblest speci- 
mens of earthly grandeur and glory of human 
skill. And now was it, that, making all due al- 
lowance for the differing customs, despotic gov- 
ernment, the still more arbitrary rnle of supersti- 
tion, and above all, the iron demarcation of caste 
in India, it soon became evident that King Mob 
everywhere maintains his empire : and though 
the sanctified Brahmin and illustrious Sittri , 
shrank, lest even their garments should be con- 
taminated by contact with some wretohed chan - 
c alus (outcast), yet there was soon an unavoida- 
ble admixture of rajah and ryott, howdah and 
Inckery (wagon), and the rear of many a gilded 
rutt and splendid palanquin, was closed by noisy 
troops of the hellachore (rabble), nor were there 
wanting the s nyasi » and i f ogees of painful re- 
volting penance. Fakeers, grave astrologers, 
•word-swallowing jugglers, and juggling friars, 
with occasionally some picturesque specimen of 
the strange migratory race of palm-tracing lore, 
an 1 gipsy cajolery.^ Persons of distinction, ana 
those of respectable castes, were already occupy- 
ing their several tents, reared in proportion to 
their individual rank, or means : but each scru- 
pulously biased by the Hindoo laws precluding 
indiscriminate mingling of repast : not but there 
were almost an equal portion of the reckless of 
all distinctions, publicly complying with the 
solicitations of the numerous venders of arrack, 
tarce, II the seeds of the intoxicating bang, dreamy 
opium, and * all the drowsy syrups of the East.’ 
And ihen, too, amid the mingling din of trum- 
pets, gongs, horns, and rattling turn-turns (small 
drums), arose the chaunt of priestesses, as pre- 
ceding the ‘ great and mighty of earth,’ after the 
manner of those at Madras. IT Many had from 

• Vakitl — a literary ■cribe : generally learned in the law. 

• f Moonehee— a man of literary talent. A learned phiioeo- 
pher, independent of theology 

| For eome carious particulars relating to this splendid 
monument «vf art, we are indebted to the note book of a young 
military officer, very recently returned with his regiment af- 
ter a hve years’ elation in Bengal. The correspondence of 
our intelligent friend, during h's Indian sojourn, afforded a 
dee .Tiption of the celebrated Kootub Minor , standing about ten 
miles from Delhi : it is three hundred feet in hight, end said 
to have been erected by a General Kootub centuries ago, in 
OOmrnem •ration of his victories. “ Close to this admirable 
specimen of human skill,” continues this gentleman, “ is ano- 
ther, called the metal pillar, from its combining, as is said, 
with gold and silver, every other known metal. But the cir- 
cumstance which, endows it with peculiar interest, (and is 
certainly very singular,) is the apparent impossibility of re- 
moving it, or of even ascertaining the depth of its foundation. 
Nadir S'm/i caused deep excavations to be made around it: 
but in vain : he then assailed it with cannon ; and lastly, had 
uo immense fire kindled in expectation of melting the noble 
edifice ; but. fortunately for the admirers of sculpture, it re- 
mains one of its most magnificent specimens at this very day.” 

4 “ In the Province of Bengal are a race of gipsies from the 
up er provinces, in form and feature like the European: but 
far blacker here than in England.”— Ileber’s Journal, page 


[| The manner of obtaining this liquor is described i 
Forbes’s “Oriental Memoirs:” who, after a particular ac 
count of the cocoa-nut tree, thus continues “ Many of th 
trees are not permitted to bear fruit : but the embryo but 
from which the blossoms and nuts would spring, is tied up t 
prevent their expansion ; and a small incision being the 
made at the end, there ooxes, in gentle drops, a cool p/easaii 
liquor called « pree or toddy ; the fermented and distilled b< 
Somes an intoxicaiing spirit.” Thus much our learned av 
tkority, respecting one of the “ kindly fruits of the earth :” ai 
good and excel lout jeifis of a wise and bounteous Provide! 
when not pe> vtrted from their “ fair uses” by erring mat 
The same liquor, or similar, is also procured from the pair 
(date) tree, according to Dr. Clarke, in his travels threug 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 

Vln t.ie Black Town at Madras, usually called Fort 9) 
Geor^ j by the English, bands of female choristers, belonginj 
to p.»gan temples erected there, often chaunt in companie 
e »he men of distinction that are passing along the street! 
vVebeheve these are the inferior Clam of officiating prise! 
omes, called tho Eamgonm#*. 


distant parts joined the dense column forming 
the somewhat motly caravan in order to avail 
themselves of the near proximity of one of its 
established halts, to the scone of general interest : 
so that wealthy merchants and shrewd traffick- 
ers might be heard eagerly discussing the main 
chance by the side of stern-browed fakeers , and 
pious hadjees ) professing utter indifference to the 
chances of life altogether : while those of the 
sleek dromedary, tall camel, gay umbrella, and 
obsequious pipe-bearer, as they moved onward, in 
all the pride of 1 dyed garments,’ and vermillion- 
streaked visages,* were contrasted by an equal 
proportion, appearing to have been more solicitous 
of the accommodating way-side serai to prepare 
some hoarded morsel of kibbob , or savory pillan, 
than in availing themselves of the cleansing 
water-tank always appended : and then while 
some paraded with fond complacency, their 
beautiful tame bullsf of hides scrupulously cared 
for, and gilded horns wreathed with flowers ; 
others were caressing their favorite monkeys, 
that peeped roguishly from many a luxurious 
mohaffah (litter,) with all the conceited airs of a 
petted lap-dog, from the window of a fashionable 
English equipage. But what irresistible oppor- 
tunities were afforded the idle young wags, with 
their little docile bayas !t and how frequently 
was the glittering tica slily snatched from the 
lovely forehead, as the well-trained bird, obedi- 
ent to the given signal, bore the playful theft 
triumphant to its master 1 how did the sudden 
tingling of silver bangles ,4 proclaim the agitated 
step of the pretty wearer ! while in some in- 
stances, the bright smile of dark-fringed orbs 
from the otherwise-closely-drawn choudra (linen 
veil,) served to indicate a not too angry sus- 
picion of the saucy trespasser; neither that the 
casual admiration of certain dashing young raj- 
poots || and noble omrahs, awakened by the mo- 
mentary disarrangement of the said choudra , had 
been wholly unheard. In the midst of all, how- 
ever, a simultaneous shout proclaimed the ap- 
proach of the rival serpent-charmers: one of 
them, at least : ’twas Daara, conducting a large, 
gaily-painted hackery ; adorned by muslin dra- 
peries, festooned with garlands, and drawn by a 
number of white bulls of glittering harness. It 
was occupied by the well-known serpent-baskets : 
and from the girdle of their owner was suspended 
the pipe that had so oft performed wonders, and 
from which so much more than ordinary might 
naturally be anticipated on the present occasion. 
Daara was heartily welcomed by the assembled 
peasantry ; aud by those of his own caste in par- 
ticular: but where was his rival? Where was 
the old friend and favorite of all the valley, Cos- 
ron? ( Let us but be patient.’ whispered one of 
his partisans to a companion, 1 this fellow will 
amuse for awhile ; but, by the heel of Krishna ! 
our friend Cosron wears the wreath ; I may not 
tell thee now, but believe me he, but yesternight, 
spoke to me of terrible and unsuspected serpents, 
that he would subdue to the surprise of all. 7 The 
speaker was interrupted by a general hasty re- 
ceding among the assembled throng as a fierce 
' array of bristling crests and arrow tongues sprang 
from the now unclosed baskets ! ’Twas but for 
a moment — the serpent-charmer breathed a few 
simple notes of the well-known melody, and 
the monstrous reptiles fell into their usual grace- 
ful evolutions, as, wreathing and intertwining 
their opal-hued scales, reflecting the glowing 
sunshine, they moved, a huge living lattice- work 
of terrific beauty ! Many succeeding wonders 
were wrought by the skilful serpent-charmer, 

* /At a Hindoo fe«tivai, a large body of the people bad Ver- 
million rubbed over their bodies, facet, and apparel.” — He- 
ber’a Journal, page 100. 

t According to Bithop Heber, tame bulls are kept in the 
streets ; and pet monkeys are equally numerous in the houses. 

t A particular account of the bird, called Baya, or Indian 
Grass-beak, will be found in the second volume of “ Memoirs 
of Aits and Sciences,” page 220, Ed., 1763 It is calleo Baya 
in Hindoo ; Barbera in Sanscrit ; Bubui in the dialect of Ben- 
gal, snd Zanawit in Arabic. The following amusing account 
of the Baya bird, is by At’har Ali Khsn, of Delhi :— •* One in- 
stance of his docility I can mention with confidence, having 
often been an eye-witness of it: the young Hindoo women 
of Benares and in other places, wear very thin plates of gold 
called tica , slightly fixed by way of ornament between their 
eye-brows; and as they pass through the streets, it is not un- 
common for the young gallants who amuse themselves with 
training Bayas, to send the bird, at a Dartieular signal, to 
pluck the ornament from the forehead of the wearer thereof 
who bears it triumphantly to her admirer.” , 

4 Bangle— an ornament of small bells usually worn about 
the ancles of the Indian women. 

II Rajpoot, a military officer, 


nor was the facility with which he at length re- 
stored them to their assigned receptacles, his 
least acknowledged feat. The name of Daara 
was shouted in triumph ; when suddenly that of 
Cosron was also heard. 1 True — 7 replied several 
voices. 1 We should be just, my brothers : it is 
now Cosron’s turn. Where is our old friend ? 7 
Just then the general attention was diverted by 
the appearance of a closed palanquin, slowly ap- 
proaching ; there was a quiet dignity in its 
movement, a noble simplicity in its rich exterior, 
that filled the beholders with respect equal to 
their surprise, on recognising it on such light oc- 
casion as that of the venerable and so universal- 
ly-venerated Pundit, the justly-renowned Mah 
Satarah. And now might indeed be seen the 
vast importance of caste, in the acknowledged and 
the privileged , as other learned pundits and their 
moonshees salaamed profoundly : bare-headed 
Brahmins, their faces bearing the marks indica- 
tive of the deity they professed to serve, proudly 
displaying th epoitu, or sacred cord, girding their 
shoulders : attenuated Yogees, of filthy garments 
and withered limbs of self-inflicted penance, con- 
fident as zealous, rushed boldly before him; 
while the lone Pariah, and wretched Chancalus, 
‘ standing afar ofi, 7 that ‘ dared not so much as 
lift up their eyes, 7 little deemed how, even in a 
Pagan land, the heart truly serving the All-mer- 
ciful, was most with those that supplicated mercy 
The coolies (or bearers) had tested their honored 
burden upon a grassy mound, beneath the shade 
of one of the noblest palm trees of the spacious 
plain : and the curtains of the palanquin being 
withdrawn, its venerable occupant arose as about 
to address the surrounding throng, and the sim- 
ultaneous hush that floated on the air evinced 
homage rendered far less to wealth, learning, 
and lofty caste } than the simple dignity of a blame- 
less life. * Dear friends, 7 he began, * friends and 
brothers of all castes , often have ye hearkened to 
the words of these aged lips, that are now about 
to address ye, upon that which hath thus drawn 
ye together, the claims of one well known to all 
— Cosron, the serpent-charmer. He is even now 
at hand to receive your kindly greetings, and I 
trust your congratulations also, when ye shall 
have hearkened to that he hath prayed me to 
detail.’ The worthy Pundit then proceeded to 
unfold the purport of Cosron’s early visit on that 
very morning; who had confessed his mortifi- 
cations. his hoarded jealou.«ies and angry con- 
flicts. : Ambition, my friends/ continued Mah 
Satara, 1 whether of the monarch, the warrior, 
or gopa of the valley, is still the same, to be jus- 
tified only by its object. In the troubled soul of 
our brother, it wrought much evil : and the 
ever-ready agents of the Destroyer, attracted by 
their kindred sympathies in human nature^ had 
proved Cosron an easy prey ; but that, amid all 
his trials and con dieting passions, he forgot not 
the homage due to the Preserver , who, in like 
manner attracted by that portion of his own na- 
ture inducing prayer, rewarded the suppliant by 
the impulse of repentance, and strength to re- 
sist our common enemy. Such are the blesa- 
ings — such the good gifts of Almighty promise ; 
though not immediately apparent unto the dwel- 
lers of earth. Then was it, that humbled and 
abashed before Divine wisdom, Cosron perceived 
how he had sought to destroy the very agent of 
his own preservation, and that of lives most dear 
to him. Thus impressed, behold how with tears 
of grateful joy, he now congratulates the object 
of his late jealousy, and abandons competition. 
Award, then, the honor due to him who by his 
skilful melody ruleth the deadly foes of mortal 
life besetting our path on earth : but, in my 
mind, dear friends, is the far more glorious con- 
quest his, who hath subdued the insidious foes 
of life immortal, by the harmony of a soul at 
peace with Heaven.’ 


Aromatic Vinegar.— Digest in two pounds of 
acetic acid, one ounce of the dried tops of rosema- 
ry, one ounce of the dried leaves of sago, half an 
ounoe of the dried leaves of lavender, half an ounos 
of bruised cloves, for seven days. Express the 
liquor, and filter through paper .—[Chemical Times. 


9 Six hundred thousand francs is to be the salary 
of the French President. Nearly five times as 
much as the President ef the United States receives. 
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LOVE. 


Love ! love ! thou art a feather, 
Blown about by every weather. 

Now a breeze will give thee breath ; 
Then anon ’twill be thy death. 
Sometimes lounging in a bower. 
Sipping sweets from every flower ; 
Then, when cooler fits are on, 

Wave a leaf, and thou art gone ; 

Or, perchance, the sunshine may 
Beam too brightly on thy way ; 

Of if it should turn to shade. 

Thou wilt fly the gloomy glade. 

Love ! love ! I fear thou art 
Of selfish temper, fickle heart ; 

Like the changeful April shower — 
Storm and sunshine in an hour. 
Thou can st wear a smiling face, 

But it still bears passion’s trace. 
Fond and fickle, light and free. 

Love ! what else can equal thee ? 


A MAIDEN’S DILEMMA. 


Addressed to every eligible Marrying Man. 


I wa!?t to elope — I have tried every plan 
Tb catch a smart, handsome, and wealthy young 
man; 

Yet for my love of the numbers who sue 
They’re so steady, I find an elopement yron’t do. 

They will marry me — yes, in the general way, 
They bore me to mention the long-look’d for day 
When I’ll wed them; yet still I must crush every 
hope, 

For they won’t understand that I wan’t to elope. 

I don't wish to be married with friends at my side; 
No, I'd like to dash off as a Gretna Green bride — 
All the girls to exclaim, “ Really, Emilie’s gone ! 
She's eloped with a baron, and left us alone!” 

So any nice man, with a title to suit. 

And a fine-sounding name, such as Arnold de Bute, 
If he’s anxious to marry, and made to elope, 

Let him send a short letter to Emilie Hops. 


A FACT FOR THE LADIES. 


A young lady of our acquaintance, some few 
months since, who was engaged to be married 
to a gentleman of our city, was one day abruptly 
informed by her father, that she must forthwith 
prepare for a journey, he intended leaving New 
Orleans on the following day, for the North, and 
she must accompany him. The lady received 
her father’s unexpected mandate in silence, for 
the'dutiful girl had never yet dared to question 
the slightest command of him — her only existing 
parent. Yet, it must be confessed, that she had 
never obeyed him so reluctantly as now. Her 
duty, for the first time, points to a different path 
than that of love. The conflict in her heart was 
severe, but short, and the next day she bade 
adieu to the ‘Crescent City,’ and to him on 
whom she had bestowed her virgin heart. The 
lovers exchanged vows of eternal constancy, with 
piomises of neglecting no opportunity of com- 
municating by letters, and hopes of meeting 
again at the expiration of a few months, to be 
separated no more. The lady had been gone 
several weeks, and her lover had heard nothing 
of her. He could not account for her neglect. 
Could it be possible that beneath such apparent 
innocence and simplicity,’ she had a false and 
fickle heart? The idea was insupportable, yet 
he could not dispel it from his mind. To drive 
away the thought he mixed again with the gay 
world, and ere long met with one on whom he 
began to think of transferring that love which 
had been so wantonly betrayed. Just at this 
crisis, he found one morning:, among other let- 
ters, one from New York, with a superscription 
written in an elegant and finished female hand. 
Who could it be from ? Had she at last re- 
membered him ? He tremulously broke the seal, 
and there, indeed, at the end of a well-filled 
sheet was the name of her, by whom he thought 
himself forgotten. The cause of her silence is 
soon told — like many others of her sex, the time 
devoted to her education had been spent in the 
cultivation of ornamental accomplishments, to 


the neglect of those which are useful. Among 
the latter was that of penmanship. She had 
never sufficiently studied this useful art, and 
after separation from her lov^r she keenly felt 
this deficiency. She burned to communicate to 
him her assurances of undying regard, but feared 
to do so, lest the cramped medium through which 
they must necessarily be conveyed, would tend 
to depreciate her in his estimation. Week after 
week passed away, and found the lady still un- 
determined, when one morning she announced 
in the public journals the arrival of a celebrated 
writing master, who engaged to teach a graceful 
hand in a few short lessons. She joyfully re- 
paired to the teacher’s rooms, took lessons, and 
in a few days had learned to write the elegant 
letter alluded to above. She therein frankly ac- 

? I (tainted her* lover with the whole, confessed 
reely to him the cause of her long silence — 
begged his forgiveness, which, of course, was 
freely granted ; and the happy lovers are now 
become man and wife. — [New Orleans Picayune 


The Celtic Woman. — Celtic woman accords 
naturally with her race. It were a folly to speak 
of domestic economy as applied to her house ; 
she does not even comprehend the meaning of 
such terms. In x her house you will find nothing 
in its place : nothing done in time ! Waste, 
loss, destruction of all property, follow her stepS, 
her indolence exceeds all belief. Good-tempered, 
amiable, affectionate, it is impossible to be angry 
with her ; her sympathies are deep ; she is 
chaste and noblehearted ; a dreamer, a romancer, 
a person gifted with second sight. Her love of 
her children, though excessive, novergoes so far 
as to induce her to labor for them or mend their 
clothes. She weeps over them in rags, witnessing 
their death, often originating in causes whicii 
she could have averted ; lamenting with mauy 
tears and cries the irreparable loss of those 
beloved tokens] of affection, her children ; those 
ties of society; those beauteous, unaffected, 
truth speaking, lovely forms, so doated on by 
man, and in which he sees, or fancies he sees, 
a sure, the only sure emblem of ever-revolving, 
ever-going, ever-turning, ever-creating nature. 


What makes Old Maid3 and Bachelors. — 
We will paint a picture— one in which the lights 
and shades appear strong, perhaps, but which 
every one will recognize as not outraging the 
truth of nature. There are two houses built side 
by side. In the one dwells a widow and her 
daughter, fair, light-hearted, the sunshine of her 
mother’s declining years, but, alas ! not rich. 
With all the affectionate instincts of a woman’s 
heart, with all the capabilities to create happi- 
ness in a man’s house, she remains unseen and 
unchosen. As time passes on, she gradually 
deepens into old-maid ism. Where once she was 
heard singing about the home, like Una making 
a sunshine in the shady place, her voice is now 
heard shrill in complaint ; parrots and cats ac- 
cumulate, taking the place of a more human 
love, and her words are those of sharp reproof 
and spite against those very instincts of materni- 
ty which have been so long the master-spirit of 
her thoughts. Her affections, after in vain 
throwing themselves out to seek some sym- 
pathetic answer, turn in with bitterness upon 
her own heart, and she remains that most melan- 
choly of all spectacles — a nature with aspirations 
unfulfilled. In the next house lives a bachelor — 
young, open-hearted, and generous. Busied in 
the struggle of life, he has perhaps no time for 
parties; he sees little of society, the female por- 
tion of it especially ; a knowledge of his own 
brusqenessof manners at first prevents him from 
coming in contact with womankind, and this 
shyness in time becomes so strong as not to be 
overcome. It might seem strange, but we are 
convinced it is the fact, that some men are much 
more afraid of women than women are of men, 
and fearing ‘to break the ice’ is a fruitful cause 
of old bachelorism. Gradually age grows upon 
him, chalk stones gather in his knuckles, gout 
seizes hold of his toes ; served by menials, he is 
a stranger to the soft and careful hand of affec- 
tion ; and he goes to the grave, his death not 
only unlamented, but absolutely rejoiced over 
by his heir-at-law. A wall of but six inches 
thick has ail this time divided these two people. 


English society does not allow them even a chink, 
which, like ryramus and Thisbe, they might 
whisper through, although by nature they might 
have been formed to make a happy couple, in- 
stead of two miserable units. — [People’s Journal. 


Music- — Every woman who has an aptitude 
for music or for singing, should bless God for the 
gift, and cultivate it with diligence; not that 
she may dazzle strangers or win applause from 
a crowd, but that she may bring gladness to her 
own fireside. 'The influences of music in 
strengthening the affections, is far from being 
perceived by its admirer ; A sweet melody binds 
all hearts together, as it were with a golden 
chord; it makes the pulses beat in uison and 
the heart thrill with sympathy. But the music 
of the fireside must be simple and unpretending ; 
it does not require brilliancy of execution, but 
tenderness of feeling — a merry tune for tho 
young, a more subsided strain for the aged, but 
none of the noisy clap-trap which is so successful 
in public. It is a mistake to suppose that to 
enjoy music requires great cultivation; the 
degree of enjoyment will of course, vary with 
our power of appreciation, but like all other great 
influences, it is able to attract even the ignorant ; 
this is what the poets taught when they made 
Orpheus and his brethren the civilizers of the 
earth. In cases where musical instruments are 
not within reach, we may modulate our own 
voices, and make them give forth sweet sounds ; 
we may sing those simple strains which require 
neither teaching nor skill, but which, if they 
come from one heart, are sure of finding their 
way to another. 


How to Choose a Wifi. — That young lady 
will make a good wife who does not apologise 
when you find her at work in the kitchen, but 
continues at her task uotil it is finished. 

When you hear a lady say, I shall attend 
church and wear my old bonnet and every-day 
gown, for I fear we shall have a rainstorm, depend 
upon it she will make a good wife." 

When a daughter remarks — ‘ Mother, I would 
not hire help, Tor I can assist you to do all the 
work iu the kitchen,’ set it down that she will 
make somebody a good wife. 

When you overhear a young woman saying to 
her father — ‘Don’t purchase a very expensive 
or showy dress for me, but one that will wear 
best,’ you may be certain she will make a good 
wife 

When you see a female rise early, g't break- 
fast, and do up her mother’s work in season, and 
then sit down to sew or knit, depend upon it she 
will make a good wife. 


Weddings. — A learned writer says, in speak- 
ing of weddings, that < hone but a parent feels 
upon occasions like this. And then the bride, 
gazing with filial and graceful spirit upon the 
faces of those under whose parental kindness 
she has been fostered, still trembling at the 
magnitude and irrevocability of the step she had 
taken, and which must give a color to the whole 
of her future existence. Then turning her eyes 
upon her new made husband, with a glance 
which seemed to say, ‘ now I must look for hus- 
band, parent, all in you,’ the reciprocal glances 
reassure her : she drinks in confidence and re- 
liance as her eyes bend beneath his — a thousand 
new feelings agitate her bosom— the anticipa- 
tion gets the belter of recollection. The future 
for a moment banishes the past, and she feels se- 
cured on the new throne she has erected for her- 
self in the heart of the man to whom she has 
confided her happiness — her all.” 


A Noble Repl)\ — It was a beautiful turn 
that was given by a great lady, being asked 
where her husband was when he lay concealed 
for having been deeply concerned in a conspiracy, 
resolutely answered that 6he had hid him. This 
confession drew her before the king (Charles 
II.,) who told her that nothing but her discover- 
ing where her lord was could save her from the 
torture. ‘And will that do?’ said the lady. 

‘ Yes,’ replied the king, ‘I give you my woid for 
it.’ ‘Then,’ said she, f I have hid him in my 
heart; there, and there alone, you’ll find him!’ 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


<&\)t /amtli| Circle. 


THE 0 LJD_ HOUSE. 

BT OOLI1T BAB BROWN. 

Farewell, old house, although I leave thee, 
It is hard to turn away ; 

And yet, however much it grieve me, 

Here, alas ! I cannot stay. 

Yes ! other walls will soon enclose me, 

Less familiar to my sight ; 

But this fond heart will never lose thee ; 
Thou shalt be its chief delight. 

Can I forget the happy faces— 

Happy friends in thee I’ve met? 

When of the Past have fled all traces, 

Then— then— only, I’ll forget? 

No! I shall ne’er forget the pleasures 
Which erewhile, were mine in thee ; 

And greatest among memory’s treasures 
Thou, old house, must ever be. 

In thee a father’s dying blessing. 

Fell upon my saddened ear 

In thee a mother’s kind caressing 
Oft hath checked my childhoods tear. 

I may but recollect to sorrow. 

And remember but to sigh, 

That there e’er shall dawn a morrow 
When on thee will rest mine eye :— 

But oh ! there is a joy in sadness, 

Such as cannot well be sung ; 

A soothing, softening, voiceless gladness 
To the heart for ever young ! 

FLATTERY. 


Flattery, if not artificial politeness, is, at 
least, an essential part of it. It consists in an en- 
deavor not to make others happy, but to serve 
the interests of our own vanity. For what do 
we seek by flattery but to gain the favor and 
good opinion of another, though at the expense 
of truth, goodness, and even the happiness of 
that other, if the point in view can be obtained 
by destroying it ? The means by which flattery 
generally succeeds is by studied language 
the expression of the heart in disguise. He who 
acts from this principle will rarely or never ex 
press to any one what he truly feels. He will 
express admiration for a fool, and esteem for a 
bad man ; because flattery seeks its own ends, 
without considering what may be the con- 
sequence with regard to others. It is essentially 
different from that regard which is paid to real 
merit ; for that is a tribute which is certainly 
its due, and may be both paid and received with 
innocence and pleasure ; but the expressions of 
this will be such as generally escape undesigned- 
ly from the heart, and are far different from the 
studied language of flattery. Flattery, indeed, 
is not, in general, addressed to real and acknow- 
ledged merit. One who seems to have studied 
it as a science, observed that a professed beauty 
must not be complimented on her person, but 
her understanding, because there she may be 
supposed to be more doubtful of her excellence. 
On the other hand, one whose pretensions to 
beauty are but small, will be most flattered by 
oompliments on her personal charms. 

The same may be observed as to other 
qualities ; for though most people would consider 
flattery as an insult if addressed to such qualities 
us they know they do not possess ; yet, in general, 
they are best pleased with it where they feel any 
degree of doubt, or suspect that others may do 
so. When Cardinal Richelieu expressed more 
desire to be admired as a poet and a critic, than 
as one of the greatest politicians in the world, we 
cannot suppose that it was because he thought 
those talents of more consequence in a prime 
minister. The fact was, he was certain of his 
excellence in one respect, and w mted not to be 
told what all the world must think of him. In 
the other he wished to excel, and was not sure 
of success. The same may be the reason of the 
partiality said to have been expressed by some 
writers lor their worst performance. Can we, 
for instance, suppose that Milton really preferred 
his “ Paradise Regained^ 7 to hie “ Paradise Lost V J 
He had doubts of the success of the former poem ; 
and it was very natural for him to feel more 


anxiety about it, and to endeavor to persuade 
others, and even himself, of its superior merits. 
This is a weakness in human nature of which 
flattery generally takes advantage, without con- 
sidering, or, if considering, without caiing, that, 
by such means, it not only encourages vanity in 
those to whom it is addressed, but may, also, 
draw them in, to make themselves appear ri- 
diculous, by the affectation of qualities to which 
they have little or no pretensions. Nor does this 
artificial kind of flattery at all times stop at such 
qualities as are in themselves indifferent . It is too 
often employed (and perhaps still more success- 
fully) in disguising and palliating faults, and 
thereby affording encouragement to those whose 
inclinations were restrained by some degree of 
remorse. 

Flattery, then, may be likened to a poisonous 
and pernicious weed, which, wherever it grows 
and prevails, does infinite mischief. And it is 
in courts where it is oflenest found, that it does 
most harm. There few dare speak the truth. 
Perhaps there never was an instance in the world 
where a prince was told the sincere truth in every 
thing which it concerned him to know. Truth, 
which is of plain, unaltereble nature, and not to 
be molded into any, shape, is unfit to be a 
courtier 3 while Flattery, on the other hand, 
being the creature of the imagination, and cap- 
able of bearing all forms, is an agreeable guest 
in palaces. To illustrate this, endless examples 
might be brought 3 and most of the evils that 
princes do, proceeds from the flattery of their 
courtiers. To this, moreover, most princes have 
owed their ruin. Take, for example, Galba. 
He was thought proof against flatterers 3 yet he 
was deceived by them. When he had lost all, 
and nothing remained to him but his life, which 
he was also soon to lose, there was not one about 
him who would acquaint him of his danger. Had 
they told him of bis condition he would have 
been saved. Disliked for his avarice, despised 1 
for his age, and hated for his severity, he was 
addressed by multitudes of people to put Otho to 
death and to banish all his accomplices. Well, 
a rumor was spread that Otho was slain. The 
same flatterers ran to the palace and congratulated 
Galba, at the same time, with apparent bitter- 
ness, complaining that Fate had snatched the 
usurper from their vengeance. One would sup- 
pose, now, that here were marks of loyalty to the 
person of Galba 3 and of zeal and firmness to his 
interest. Not so. Two hours after, Otho’s power 
prevailed in Rome. What was the consequence ? 
Otho had the hearts and the acclamations of the 
courtiers 3 and Galba’s death was demanded of 
him with the same importunity that the death 
of Otho had been demanded of Galba 3 and — a 
melancholy lesson of the vile fraudulence of 
flatterers — by the same men. 

The Sieur Amelot de la Houssaye has observed, 
with truth and sagacity, that princes are better 
armed against fear than against flattery. Terror, 
says he, animates them and whets their courage 3 
but flattery softens their minds and corrupts 
their manners. So aware have many sovereigns 
been of this, that flattery makes them negligent, 
idle, and forgetful of their duty, that they have 
been averse to it. Philip II. of Spain was in the 
habit of interrupting those who sought to flatter 
him by saying to them roundly, “ Cease trifling, 
and tell me what it concerns me to know. 77 
George III., too, could not bear flattery, especially 
from the pulpit 3 and yet it was from the mouths 
of his clergy that he heard it the oftenest. 

Flattery having itself only in view, and observ- 
ing, as above mentioned, no rule of merit, praises 
ana calumniates, just as men are exalted or 
depressed. Mezeray tells us that while the last 
of the race of Valois, Henry III. of France, built 
magnificent monasteries, and plunged himself 
into monkish devotions, ill-becoming his dignity, 
the monks revered him as a saint, and even 
called him one. But no sooner was the religious 
and seditious league formed against him, than 
the monks loaded him with all the reproaches 
and ill names they could think of. Tyrant, 
hypocrite, and murderer were the titles which 
they gave him. At last they butchered him 
as a heretic, with the deadly dagger of as- 
sassination. So easily can flatterers make one 
and the same man a god or a devil 3 and so true 
it is that flatterers love no man, and only court 


the fortunes of men. The most ingenious piece 
of flattery on record is perhaps that of Vitellius 
to Caligula. That mad emperor took it into his 
head that he was a god. He consequently, one 
day asked Vitellius this question : “ Pray, 
Vitellius, 77 said he, “ have you never seen me 
embrace the moon V 7 “ Oh, sir 77 answered the 
parasite, 11 that is a mystery which none but a 
god, such as your majesty, ought to reveal. 77 
Vitellius is said to have been one of those quibus 
principum honesta atone inhonesta laudare mos est ; 
who praise every thing that their prince does, 
either good or bad. It is from flatterers such 
as these that tyrants are made. It is not possible 
for any prince to be a tyrant without them. How 
could ne tyrannize if he had not servile hands to 
execute his will, and servile mouths to approve 
it % It was with the greatest fear that Nero 
ordered the murder of nis mother. Yet he had 
counselors wicked enough to advise and applaud 
it. When he had committed that crime he was 
thunderstruck and distracted with apprehensions 
of the consequences. But, finding flattery, in- 
stead of resentment, in every quarter, he grew 
outrageously abandoned, and plunged into all 
licentiousness and infamy. Had it not then been 
for flatterers, the middle and the end of his reign 
would have been as good as the beginning, than 
which there never was a better. This is enough 
then to show the vileness and the mischief of 
flattery . It has destroyed nations, ruined princes, 
aud at one time or other it has injured every 
body. 


LINES. 

I have walked in the dark and gloomy shade 
Of the yew and cypress tree, 

And I’ve seen the rose and the garland fade, 

By affection culled for me — 

Sometimes my path has been strewn with flowers, 
Fragrant roses around me cast ; 

But sorrow has darkened the sunnied hours, ~ 
And flung them to the winter blast. 

And now I am left like an autumn leaf, 

Alone on a withered spray ; 

And the only hope that can bring relief, 

Is the hope of passing away. 

Then welcome, welcome the blessed hour. 

When the soul from earth shall soar. 

The spirit shall leave its earthly bower, 

Ana sorrow shall be no more. 


Rule for Living with Others. — Another rule 
for living happily with others, is to avoid having 
stock subjects of disputation. It mostly happens, 
when people live much together, that they come 
to have certain set topics, around which, from 
frequent dispute, there is such a growth of angry 
words, mortified vanity, and the like, that the origi- 
nal subject of difference becomes a standing sub- 
ject for quarrel 3 and there is a tendency in all 
minor disputes to drift down to it. Again : if 
people wish to live well together, they must not 
hold too much to logic, and suppose that every- 
thing is to be settled by sufficient reason. Dr. 
Johnson saw this clearly with regard to married 
people, when he said, ‘Wretched would be the 
pair above all names of wretchedness, who should 
be doomed to adjust by reason, every morning, — 
all the minute details of a domestic day. 7 But 
the application should be much more geucral 
than he made if. There is no time for such rea- 
sonings, and nothing that is worth them. Aud 
when we recollect how two lawyers, or two poli- 
ticians. can go on contending, and that there is 
no end of one-sided reasoning ou any subject, 
we shall not be sure that such contention is the 
best mode for arriving at truth. But certainly 
it is not the way to arrive at good temper. — 
[Friends in Council ^ _ 

Husband.— The English term 1 husband’ de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon words huss and 
bond , which signifies the £ band of the house, 7 
and it was anciently spelt ‘houseband ; 7 and con- 
tinued to be spelt thus in some editions of the 
English Bible, after the introduction of printing. 
A husband, then, is a houseband— the band of 
the house — that which engirdles the family 
into the union of oneness of love. Wife and 
children, and ‘strangers within the gates, 7 all 
their interests and their happiness are encircled 
in the £ houseband 7 s embrace, the objects of his 
care.’j 
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A LOVE OF A SINGING-MASTER. 


The prettiest girl that attended our singing- 
meetings was Jane Gordon, the only daughter of 
a Scotchman who had lately bought a farm in the 
neighborhood. She was a fair and gentle dam- 
sel, soft-spoken, down looking, but not without a 
stout will of her own, such as, they do say, your 
very soft-spoken are apt to nave. Indeed, we 
may argue that to be able at all times to com- 
mand one’s voice down to a given level, requires 
a pretty strong will, and more self-possession 
than impetuous people ever can have ; and it is 
well-known that blusterers are easier governed 
than anybody else. Jane Gordon had light hair, 
too, which hasty observers are apt to consider a 
sign of a mild and complying temper ; but our 
dear Jane, though a good girl, and a dutiful 
daughter, nad had a good deal of trouble with 
the old Adam, and given her sober parents a 
good deal too. 

So that, by and by, when it was whispered 
that Jane Gordon was certainly in love with Mr. 
Fasole, and that Mr. Fasole was at least very at- 
tentive to Jane Gordon, the old people felt a good 
deal troubled. They were prudent, however, 
and only watched and waited, that though quite 
determined that an itinerant singing-master 
should not carry off their treasure, to be a mere 
foot-ball of fortune, and have 
“ Nor house nor ha’ 

Nor fire nor candle light.” 

and at every singing-meeting the intimacy be- 
tween Mr. Fasoleaud his fair pupil became more 
and more apparent, and the faces of the unap- 
propriated damsels longer and longer. The dis- 
trict school-master that winter was a frightful 
old man ; with a face like a death’s-head, set off 
by a pair of huge round-eyed spectacles, so he 
was out of the question, even it he had not a 
wife and family to share his sixteen dollars a 
month. The store-keeper, Squire Hooper’s part- 
ner, had imprudently gone off to the next town 
for a wife but a few weeks before ; and a young 
lawyer who talked of settling among us as soon 
as there was anything, (he had an eye on the 
setting back of the mill-pond, we suspect) did 
nothing but smoke cigars ana play checkers on 
the store-counter, and tell stories oi the great do- 
iugs at the place he had been haunting before he 
came among us. So the dearth of beaux was 
great, mere farmer boys being too shy to make 
anything of until they have bought land and 
stock, when they begin to look round with a 
business eye for somebody to make butter and 
cheese. Mr. Fasole, with his knowing air, and 
a plentiful stock of modest assurance, reigned 
paramonnt, the ‘ cynosure of neighboring eyes.’ 
He ‘ cut a wide swath,’ the young men said, and 
it may be supposed they owed him no good will. 

How matters can remain for any length of time 
in such jin explosive state without an eruption, 
let philosophers tell. Twice a week, fora whole 
long western winter, did the singing-school meet 
regularly at the school house, and practice the 
tunes which were to be sung on the Sunday ; and 
every Sunday did one or two break-downs attest 
that improvement in music could not have been 
the sole object of such persevering industry. 
Sometimes a bold bass would be found flourish- 
ing off for a bar or two, in happy unconsciousness 
that its harmonious compeers nad ceased to vi- 
brate. Then again, owing to the failure, through 
timidity or obliviousness, of some main stay, the 
whole volume of souna would quaver away, 
tremblingly into silence or worse, while the min- 
ister would shut his eyes with a look of meek 
endttrance, and wait until Mr. Fasole, frowning, 
and putting on something of the air with which 
we jerk up the head of a stumbling horse, could 
get his unbroken team in order again. Jane 
Gordon was not very bright at singing, perhaps 
because she was suffering under that sort of fas- 
cination which is apt to make people stupid : and 
she was often the ‘ broken tooth and foot out of 
joint ’ at whose door these unlucky accidents 
were laid by the choir. Mr. Fasole always took 
her part, however, and told the accuser to look 
at home, or hinted at some by-gone blunder of 


the whole class, or declared that Miss Jane evi- 
dently had a bad cold— not the first time a bad 
cold had served as an apology for singing out of 
time. 

The period for a spring quarterly meeting of 
one of tne leading denominations now drew nigh, 
and a great gathering was expected. Ministers 
from far and near, and a numerous baptism in 
the pond, were looked for. Preparations of all 
sorts were set on foot, and among the rest, ‘ mu- 
sic suited to the occasion.’ The choice of ‘ set 
pieces f and anthems, and new tunes, gave quite 
a new direction and spur to the musical interest ; 
but Mr. Fasole, and Jane Gordon were not for- 
gotten. There was time to watch them, and sing 
too. Through the whole winter, the singing- 
master, though his way lay in quite an opposite 
direction, had thought proper to see Miss Gordon 
home, except when it was very cold or stormy, 
when he modestly withdrew, with an air which 
said he did not wish his attentions to seem par- 
ticular. It had become quite a trick with the 
young men to listen by the road-side in order to 
ascertain whether he did not pop the question 
somewhere between the school-house and Mr. 
Gordon’s ; but the conclusion was, that either he 
was too discreet to do it, or too cunning to let it 
be heard, for nothing could ever be distinguished 
beyond tne most ordinary talk. Nothing could 
be more obvious, however, than that, whatever 
were Mr. Fasole’s intentions, poor Jane was very 
much in earnest. She lost all her interest in the 
village circle, and, too honest and sincere for con- 
cealment, only found her spirits when the fasci- 
nating singing-master appeared. He had the 
raagnetizer’s power over the whole being of his 
pupil. The parent’s observed all this with the 
greatest uneasiness, and remonstrated with her 
on the imprudence of her conduct, but in vain. 
They reminded her that no one knew anything of 
the singing-master, and that he very probably 
had at least one wife elsewhere, although it was 
past the art of man to betray him into an ac- 
knowledgment of such incumbrance ; but Jane 
was deaf to all caution, and evidently only wait- 
ed for the votary of music to make up his mind 
to ask, before she could curtesy and say yes. 

The quarterly meeting came on, and Squire 
Hopkin’s big barn was filled to overflowing. A 
long platform had been erected for the ministers, 
and rough seats in abundance for the congrega- 
tion ; but every beam, bin, and ‘ coign ot van- 
tage,’ was hung with human life, in some shape 
or other. Such a gathering had not been seen 
for a long while. In front was placed Mr. Fa- 
sole with Jane Gordon on his left hand, and his 
forces ranged in order due on each hand. White 
was his bosom, (outside) and fiery red his hair 
and face as he wrought vehemently in beating 
time, while he sent out volumes, not to say 
whole editions, of sound. One could not but 
conclude that every emotion of his soul must find 
utterance in the course of the morning’s perform- 
ance, if Jane Gordon only listened aright, which 
she seemed very well disposed to do. But the 
concluding hymn was to be the crowning effort. 
It abounded m fugues — those fatal favorites of 
country choirs, and had also several solos, which 
Mr. Fasole had assigned to Jane Gordon, in spite 
of the angry inuendoes of other pretenders. He 
had drilled her most perseveringly, and though 
not without some misgivings, had succeeded in 
persuading himself, as well as his pupil that she 
would get through these ‘ tight places ’ very 
well, with a little help from him. 

When the immense assembly rose to listen 
while the choir performed this ‘ set piece,’ it was 
with a sound like the rushing of many waters, 
and poor Jane, notwithstanding the whispered 
assurances of the master, began to feel her cour- 
age oozing out, as woman’s courage is most apt 
to do just when it is most wanted. She got 
through her portion of the harmony with tolera- 
ble credit ; but when it came to the first solo, it 
| was as if one did take her by the throat, and the 
sounds died away on her lips. Dead silence en- ; 
sued, but in a moment, from the other side of the 
barn, seemingly from a far distant loft, a female 
voice, clear, distinct, and well trained, took up 
the recreant strain, and carried it through tri- 
umphantly. Then the chorus rose, and, encour- 
aged by this opportune aid, pei formed their part 
j to admiration — so well, indeed, and with so much 


enthusiasm, that they did not at first miss the 
leading of Mr. Fasole. When the next solo’s 
turn came, they had time to look round ; and 
while the distant voice once more sent its olear 
tones meandering among the rafters, and through 
the mows, and out of the wide doors, all tne 
/jlass turned to look at the master. There he 
stood — agape— staring- — pale — spiritless — aston- 
ished — petrified ; his jaw fallen, his nose pinch- 
ed in, his eyes sunken and hollow, and fixed in 
wild gaze on the dim distance whence issued 
the potent sound, while poor Jane’s fascinated 
optics gazed nowhere but on him. 

But before note could be taken of their condi- 
tion, the chorus must once more join in the last 
triumphant burst, for the new auxiliary had in- 
spired them like a heavenly visitant, and they 
could not attend to sublunary things. They fin- 
ished in a perfect blaze of glory, the unknown 
voice sounding far aboveall others, and carrying 
its part as independently as Mr. Fasole could 
have done. 

‘ What is the matter with the singing-master V 
‘ Has he got a fit V ‘ ‘ Is he dying!’ was whis- 
pered through the crowd as soon as the meet- 
ing was dismissed. ‘ Bring water — whiskey — a 
fan — oh goodness ! what is to be done V 

‘Let me come to him,’ said a powerful voice 
just at hand ; and, as the crowd opened, a tall, 
masculine woman, of no veiy prepossessing ex- 
terior, made her way to the fainting Orpheus. 

‘ Jedediah !’ she exclaimed, giving a stout lift 
to the drooping head; ‘Jedediah! don’t you 
know your own Polly Ann V 

It was Mrs. Fasole — a very promising scholar, 
whom the unhappy teacher nad married at the 
scene of former labors somewhere in the inte- 
rior of Illinois, hoping to find her a true help- 
meet in the professional line. But discovering 
to his cost that she understood only one kind of 
harmony, and that not of the description most 
valuable in private, he had run away from her 
and her big Brothers, and hoped in the deep se- 
clusion of still newer regions, to escape her for 
ever, and pass for that popular person an agree- 
able bachelor. Whether he was really villain 
enough to have intended to marry poor Jane too, 
we cannot know, but we will charitably hope 
not ; though we are not sure that to wantonly 
trifle with an innocent girl’s affections for the 
gratification of vanity was many shades less cul- 
pable. The world judges differently, we know, 
since it makes one offense punishable by law, 
while the other is considered in certain circles, 
rather good than otheswise. But the singing- 
master and his fearful spouse disappeared, and 
those who had not joined the class exulted ; while 
as far as public demonstration went, we oeuld 
not see but the singing at meeting fell back to 
very nearly the same old mark, Under the aus- 
pices of old deacon Ingalls, who for many years 
has been troubled with a polypus in his nose. 

Jane Gordon is a much more sensible girl than 
she was two years ago, and looks with no little 
complacency upon Jacob Still, a neighbor’s son, 
who boasts that he can turn a furrow much better 
than he can a tune. 


Structure of the Heart. — “ An anato- 
mist (as Dr. Paley observes) who understood 
the structure of tne heart, might say before- 
hand that it would play ; but he would expect, 
I think, from the complexity of the mechanism, 
and the deficiency of many of its parts, that it 
would always be liable to derangement, or that 
it would soon work itself out. Yet shall this 
wonderful machine go night and day, for eighty 
years together, at the rate of a hundred thous- 
and strokes every tweuty-four hours, having at 
every stroke a great resistance to overcome ; 
and shall continue this action for this length 
of time, without disorder, and without weariness. 

“Each ventricle will at least contain one 
ounce of blood. The heart contracts four thous- 
and times in one hour ; from which it follows 
that there passes through the heart, every hour, 
four thousand ounces, or three hundred and fifty 
pounds of blood. Now the whole mass of blood 
is said to be about twenty-five pounds, so that 
a quantity of blood, equal to the whole mass 
of blood, passes through the heart fourteen times 
in one hour : which is about once every four 
minutes.” — [Buck’s Practical Expositor, 
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THE LAST TIME. 

BY EMI LIB REVLIO. 

There** a time for all things ; there’s a time to be 
gay ; 

There’s a time for dark night, and a time for bright 
day; 

There’s a time when the heart should be happy and 
free; 

There’s a time when light laughter no longer should 
be ; 

There’s a time for sweet youth, and a time for old 
age; 

There’s a time when the infant will turn to the sage ; 
There’s a time when the past will a mockery seem ; 

• There’s a time when the past will appear but a 
dream; 

There's a time that all dread— there’s a last time in 
store — 

When the soft smile of loved ones can welcome no 
more; 

There’s a time when at peace in the grave we shall 
He; 

There’s a time when the noblest and bravest must 
die. 

ANECDOTE OF JOSEPH THE SECOND. 

Joseph the Second (Emperor of Germany, 
succeeded by Francis the Second, and grand- 
father to Ferdinand, the late Emperor of 
Austria) was fond of any adventure where he 
was not recognized as Emperor. But was this 
philosophy? I think not, for when it was neces- 
sary to sacrifice some imperial caprice to the 
wishes of the nation, Joseph showeet himself but 
little of the philosopher. Having arrived at 
Brussels in 1789, in strict incognito , he lived by 
preference in the delightful palace of Lacken, 
Duilt many years before by his ancestors. Driv- 
ing himself one day a very modest equipage, 
being a carriage to hold two people, with a ser- 
vant out of livery, in the neighborhood of Brus- 
sels, he was overtaken by a shower a short dis- 
tance after leaving the avenue that surrounded 
the city to take the road to Lacken. He had 
not gone two hundred paces when he overtook a 
pedestrian going the same way, and who made 
a sign to him that he wished to speak to him. 
This was an old Belgian soldier. Joseph stopped 
the horses. 

‘Monsienr,’ says the pedestrian, ‘ would there 
be any indiscretion in asking a place beside yon ? 
—it would not inconvenience you, as you are 
alone in your caleche, and would save my uni- 
form, for I am an invaUd at the expense of his 
majesty.’ 

‘ Let us save the uniform, my good man,’ says 
the emperor, ‘and place yourself beside me. 
Where have you been walking V 

‘Ah,’ says the soldier, ‘I have been to see 
one of my friends, who is one of the royal park- 
keepers, and have made a most excellent break- 
fast.’ 

‘What is it you have had so excellent V 
‘Guess?’ 

‘How should I know — some soup, perhaps?’ 
‘Ah, yes — s6up indeed, better than that.’ 

‘ A fillet of veal well larded ?’ 

‘ Better than that.’ 

‘I cannot guess any more,’ says Joseph. 

‘A pheasant, my worthy sir, a pheasant, taken 
from tne royal preserves,’ permitting himself to 

f ive a slight tap on the imperial shoulder next 
im. 

‘Taken from the royal preserves, it ought to 
be much the better,’ replied the monarch. 

‘So I can assure you it was,’ answered his 
companion. 

As they approached the town, and the rain 
■till continuing, Joseph asked his passenger where 
be lived, and where he would get down. 

‘ You are too good, sir,’ says the old soldier, 
‘I shall impose upon your kindness.’ 

‘ No, no,’ replied the emperor; ‘ let me know 
your rtreet.’ 

The pedestrian, naming the street, requested 
to know to whom he was so much obliged for 
such civility as he had received. 

‘Come, it is your turn,’ says Joseph, ‘to guess 


‘ You are in the army, without doubt?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘Lieutenant?’ 

‘ Yes, but better than that.’ 

‘ Colouel, perhaps J’ 

‘ Better than that, I tell you.’ 

‘Hallo V says the old soldier, retreating to the 
corner of the carriage ; ‘ are you a general or 
field -marshal?’ 

‘ Better than that.’ 

f Ah ! it is the emperor V 

‘ As you say, so it is.’ 

There was no means of throwing himself atthe 
monarch’s feet in the carriage. The old soldier 
made the most ridiculous excuse for his famili- 
arity, requesting of the emperor to stop the car- 
riage that he might get down. 

‘No,’ said the sovereign, ‘ after having eaten 
my pheasant you would ue too happy, in spite 
of the rain, to get rid of me so quicKly.’ 

The Queen-Bee at Home.— The community 
of bees is an example of pure monarchy, unre- 
strained by any checks or power, yet never devi- 
ating into despotism on the one hand, or anarchy 
on the other. Some years ago, while our gra- 
cious queen was making a royal progress through 
her northern dominions, we witnessed a no less 
interesting sight of the progress of a queen bee, 
in the glass-hive of an ingenious friend and lover 
of nature at his country retreat. The hive was 
of that construction which opened from behind, 
and showed the whole economy within. In a 
few minutes the queen made her appearance 
from the lower part of the hive. Her elongated j 
body and tapering abdomen at once distinguished | 
her. She moved along slowly, now and then 
pausing to deposit an egg in one of the empty 
combs ; and it was most interesting to perceive 
how she was constantly accompanied by nearly 
a dozen of bees that formed a circle round her, 
with their heads invariably turned towards her. 
The guard was relieved at frequent intervals, so 
that, as she walked forward, a new group imme- 
diately took the place of the old, and these, hav- 
ing returned again, resumed the labor in which 
they bad been previously engaged. Her appear- 
ance always seemed to give pleasure, which was 
indicated by a quivering movement of the wings. 
The laborers, in whatever way occupied, imme- 
diately forsook their work and came to pay hom- 
age to their aueen, by forming a guard around 
her person. Every other part of the hive, mean- 
while, presented a busy scene. Many bees 
were seen moving their bodies with a tremulous 
motion, by which thin and minute films of wax 
were shaken from their scaly sides. Others 
were ready to take up this wax and knead it into 
matter proper for constructing cells. Frequent 
arrivals of bees from the field brought pollen on 
their thighs for the grubs, and honey, wnich they 
deposited into the cells. All was activity, order 
ana peaceful industry. None were idle but the 
drones, who seemed to stroll about like gentle- 
men. — [British Quarterly Review. 

A Dream with a Fulfilment. — The Travel- 
ler tells a curious story of a physician of this 
city, who, in speaking of the late case of hydro- 
phobia, related the following instance of remark- 
able after-fulfilment of a dream. He dreamed 
that as he was going in at the iron gate of a 
friend, a small dog flew out and bit him in the 
calf of the leg. He sprang up in bed, and to his 
wife’s inquiry as to what was the matter, said 
that he had been bitten by adog in the leg. His 
wife replied by a ‘ poh, that can’t be but the 
doctor, imagining tnat he felt the pain, jumped 
out of bed, lit a light, and searched for the sup- 
posed wound, but found that his leg was untouch- 
ed* He accounts for the pain by the concentra- 
tion of vitality in the place supposed to be bitteik 
Bot the strangest part of the affair followed. 
About a week afterwards he w'as called to visit 
at the house which had been the scene of his 
dream, and as he entered the iron gate, a dog 
flew out from the house and bit the doctor in the 
calf of the leg, in perfect accordance with his 
previous dream. Tne family were much aston- 
ished to find that the dog should bite any one, 
but were still more surprised when the doctor re- 
lated the antecedent circumstances. 


Tropical Delights. — Insects are the curse o 
tropical climates. The bete rogue lays the 
foundation of a tremendous ulcer. In a mo- 
ment you are covered with ticks. Chigoes bury 
themselves in your flesh, and hatch a large colo- 
ny of young chigoes in a few hours. They will 
not live together, but every chigoe sets up a 
separate ulcer, and hath his own private portion 
of pus. Flies get into your mouth, into your 
eyes, into your nose; you eat flies, drink flies, 
and breathe flies. Lizards, cockroaches, ana 
snakes get into your beds; ants eat up the books ; 
scorpions sting you on the foot. Every thing 
bites, stings, or bruises. Every second of your 
existence you are wounded by som piece of ani- 
mal life, that nobody has ever seen before, ex- 
cept Swammerdam and Merriam. An insect 
with eleven legs is swimming in your tea-cup ; 
a nondescript, with nine wings, is struggling in 
the 6mall beer ; or a caterpiller, with several 
dozen eyes in his belly, is Hastening over the 
bread and butter. All nature is alive, and seems 
to be gathering all her entimological host to eat 
you up, as you are standing, out of coat, waist- 
coat and breeches. Such are the tropics. All 
this reconciles us to our dews, fogs, vapors, and 
drizzle ; so our apothecaries rushing about with 
sincture and gargles ; to our old British constitu- 
tional coughs, sore throats, aud swelled faces. — 
[Sidney Smith. 

OC^Mr. George R. Gliddon, (the well-known 
lecturer on Egypt, and to whom the American 
public is largely indebted for information upon 
hieroglyphical subjects) is now in London, deep- 
ly engaged with the erudite Birch, of the British 
Museum, in the study of the recently discovered 
antiquities of Nineveh. These antiquities, re- 
flecting a flood of light upon the early unwritteu 
history of the East, are now claiming a large 
share of the public attention of the learned. It 
will be gratifying to the readers of the Literary 
World to know that it is the intention of Mr. Glid- 
don to prepare a series of lectures upon these an- 
tiquities, largely illustrated by cuts and drawings, 
and embracing the entire results of their investi- 

f ation by European scholars. Mr. Gliddon, upon 
is return to the United States, (which will take 
place some time during the coming Summer) 
will also bring with him the later discoveries in 
Egyptian science, which have been neither few 
nor unimportant. Few men possess Mr. Glid- 
don’s ability in popularizing abtruse subjects, 
and we anticipate much pleasure from his new 
labors in the field of archselogical research. 


To Young Ladies. — I have found that the 
men who are really the most fond of the society 
of the ladies, who cherish for them a high res- 
pect, are seldom the most popular with the sex. 
Men of great assurance, whose tongues are high- 
ly hung, who make words supply the place of 
ideas, and place compliment in the room of sen- 
timent, are the favorites. A due respect for wo- 
men leads io respectful action towards them ; 
and respectful is usually distant action, and this 
great distance is mistaken by them for neglect 
or want of interest. — [Addison. 

An Indian Expedient. — While a man and his 
family, a wife and several children, in a small 
canoe, were crossing a large bay, a shark rose 
near his canoe, and, after reconnoitring a short 
time, swam towards it, and endeavoured to 
upset It. The size of the canoe, however, 
rendered this impossible ; so the ferocious 
monster actually began to break it to pieces, by 
rushing forcibly against it. The Indian fired at 
the shark when he first saw it, but without effect ; 
ai.d, not having time to reload, he seized his 
paddle, and made for the shore. The canoe, 
however, from the repeated attacks of the fish, 
soon became leaky, and it was evident that in a 
few minutes more the whole party would be at 
the mercy of the infuriated monster. In this 
extremity, the Indian took up his youngest child, 
an infant of a few months old, and dropped it 
overbroard ; and, while the shark was devouring 
it, the rest of the party gained the shore. — Ball- 
antyne’s Hudson’s Boy. 

The Erie railroad has been opened to Bingham- 
ton,^ miles from New York. 
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AUG. C. L. ARNOLD, EDITOR. 

NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1849. 


WAR AND LABOR. 

We listened, not long since, to a discourse by 
an eloquent and learned divine, on the subject 
of 41 Peace and War.” He attempted to show 
that War was a device of the devil to corrupt 
the nations — that nations, in fact, became vicious 
through its influence — and on the contrary, that 
Peace vras fruitful in every virtue which can 
exalt a people or adorn a man. 

We have heard many such discourses before, 
and read many essays upon the subject, and the 
more we read and meditate, the more we are 
convinced that these ultra Peace, or u non-resis- 
tance” doctrines arfe ounded on a false philoso- 
phy and a shallow view of things. History 
teaches us that national virtue has flourished the 
most in War, and invariably declines in a state 
of Peace. And this fact presents a curious 
question to philosophers and philanthropists for 
their consideration. All men profess to depre- 
cate War, and there are none that do not mourn 
over the misery and destruction it brings upon 
individuals. All men know that War cannot be 
practiced without immense sacrifice of life — 
that they who take the sword generally perish 
by the sword, and notwithstanding all this, War 
has ever filled the largest page in the history of 
nations, and to-day we are just as liable to rush 
into the deadly strife as ever. 

Now, why is it that thousands and millions of 
men, with their eyes open, knowing that all their 
individual interests and their lives are put in 
fearful peril, rush to the conflict with an enthu- 
siasm which raises them above all fear and gives 
them an aspect almost supernatural ? Is it not 
because War and Labor , which are at bottom 
the same, are a radical law of the universe, exist- 
ing in the nature and fitpe^s of things * Nature 
is an immense battle-field, and in all her depart- 
ments, we discover the eagerness of invasion 
and the obstinacy of resistance. The ivy twines 
along the trunk of the oak. and too weak to 
pierce its bark coils around it like an enraged 
serpent. The waves of the sea, attacked by the 
fierce storm, rise up, and frothy , with wrath, 
dash upon and chase each other with fury from 
continent to continent. Blocks of granite and 
marble are attacked by penetrating frosts and 
shivered into innumerable fragments. The 
snows on the Alpine hights rest defiant, and 
resist through long ages the burning rays of the 
summer sun. The elements, in subterranean 
caverns are let loose in their blind force and 
fierceness, and the globe trembles to its center. 
Earthquakes awake in their wrath, volcanoes 
disembogue, and cities and towns and villages, 
and smiling landscapes are overwhelmed in one 
mighty ruin. Hurricanes sweep over seas and 
continents, destroying whole navies at a blast, 
and prostrating the sturdiest of forests. 

And in animated nature the struggle is not 
less fierce or terrible. Above, the hawk pur- 
sues his prey through the sky, while below the 
timid hare flees before the merciless hound. 
The flying-fish, pursued in the sea by the dol- 
phin, and in the air by the albatross, finds no 
repose nor security, from the first hour of its mis- 
erable life, to that when it falls the victim of its 
relentless foes. Around and within this earthly 


home of ours, apparently so placid and so wond - 1 
rous fair, the most potent and fearful agencies are 
combatting in an everlasting war. War ! war ! ! 
war!!! is everywhere. Peace nowhere. No 
race of beings, no being throughout God’s 
universe, but is called upon either to attack of de- 
fend, but is wandering up and down seeking rest 
it never finds. All creation is struck with one 
universal unrest. Not a heart but throbs, not a 
leaf but trembles, not a solid rock but heaves 
and throes. 

Here then is the fact which stares us in the 
face, whether we consult the history of nations, 
or the mysterious workings of nature. But why, 
we may ask, why these incessant conflicts I It 
is that each being and each thing bears in itself, 
■at the same time, the elements of production 
and destruction — that t car is the painful but holy 
law which is imposed upon all beings and all 
things as a 11 means of progress.” It is an ordi- 
nance of Providence, wide as the universe and 
inexorable as destiny, that the particular shall be 
sacrificed to the universal , and that the interests of 
man shall be sacrificed to the interests of humanity. 

“ Combat, therefore,” such is the voice of na- 
ture to man, “ combat, 0 mortal, for thy own 
existence — war against the blind forces which 
annoy thee from without, and the fiercer ones 
that assail thee from within. Combat to reform 
the society in which thou livest, if it is bad, or 
to preserve it if it is good. But if thou leavest to 
accident the care of thy future, if thou foldest 
thy arms in peace and subhiittest to material op- 
pression on the one hand, or neglectest to work 
thy moral and spiritual deliverance on the other, 
thou shalt die in the wilderness, like the faith 
less children of Israel. Gird on thy sword and 
march forth with a manly heart, and lofty brow, 
to give liberty to the enslaved nations, and to 
advance the high interests of Humanity.” 

MR. LEAVENWORTH’S GOLD-WASHERS FOR 
CALIFORNIA. 

Wm. Leavenworth, Esq., the well-known inven- 
tor of a celebrated type-cutting machine, which has 
superseded all others, has recently invented a 
“ Gold Washer,” which is admirably adapted to the 
California “ Gold Diggings.” We have thoroughly 
examined one of these machines, and are confident 
that they are superior to all others, and therefore 
commend them to our friends who contemplate 
going to California. 

The usual mode of gathering the gold in California 
has been, to put a small quantity of the gravel or 
earth containing the gold, &c., into a bowl or pan, 
mixed with water, and stirred with a stick till the 
gold from its greater weight, settles at the bottom ; 
when the earthy matter and water are poured off. 
The gravel is then removed by the hand, and the 
gold is found at the bottom, which is carefully gath- 
ered into bottles. This is a slow, tedious, and as 
they generally work in the water, a very unhealthy 
process. 

By using Mr. Leavensworth Patent Gold- 
Washer, the machine may be placed at any rea- 
sonable distance from the water, which is elevated 
by means of a pump, hydraulic ram, or otherwise, 
and conducted to the machines by India-rubber or 
leather hose. The hand machines are worked to the 
best advantage with three men, one to shovel the 
earth, one to pump the water, and one to work the 
machine ; the three will thus do the work of a hun- 
dred men. with their pans, and each may work on 
dry soil, under a screen of sail cloth, and not be ex- 
posed to the extreme heat of the sun in that region, 
which, during the dry season, frequently runs up 
to 110° in the shade. The most desirable method 
for sifting the soil of California, is to attach the ma- 
chines to horse or other power ; and particularly, 
for those unaccustomed to hard labor, as afl the I 


work may be performed with horses, mules, oxen, 
or cows, except that of simply feeding the machines, 
which may be done by Indians or common laborers, 
while the proprietor, may sit under his tent or 
screen, feeling sure that the valuable metals cannot 
escape, unless removed by the laborers. 

As none go to California, but for the acquisition 
of gold, or its equivalent, and most, for the sole 
purpose of the immediate gathering it from the soil, 
it is therefore very important for them, that they 
go prepared with proper machinery and tools, to 
enable them to obtain the greatest amount in the 
least time, and with the least sacrifice of health, 
comfort, and expense. No sane man would now 
think of shelling his crop of corn with a cob, if he 
could obtain a machine, or jxmnd his wheat in a 
mortar, if he could get it to a flouring mill within 
a hundred miles, or wash the soil of California in a 
pan, if he could get one of Mr. Leavens worth’s 
Patent Gold-Washers; for with all due respect 
to the inventors of the various machines for separa- 
ting the precious metals from the earth, and all of 
them have merit no doubt, but his so far excels any, 
yet introduced in the market, it is hardly worth 
while to allude to them, though we have several dif- 
ferent kinds on sale and exhibition. Emigrants 
must bear in mind that the thermometer frequently 
stands at 110° in the shade, in the valley of the 
Sacramento, and those unaccustomed to labor should 
particularly avoid it, if possible; and they may 
avoid personal labor, by procuring Mr. Leaven- 
worth’s machine, and amass fortunes too, with little 
risk or expenditure. If an individual, has not the, 
necessary capital to obtain the horse-power and nest 
of machine, let parties club together and get the 
outfit which will cost about $400 only, for four ma- 
chines, horse-power, and tools, and $50 for each 
machine added ; but no one should go without taking 
as many as he conveniently can ; for, no doubt $500 
will readily be paid for one, on its arrival in Cali- 
fornia. The horse-power may be worked with from 
one to six horses , and will drive from four to six- 
teen machines, and pump the water necessary to 
work them. Two men cannot shovel the dirt into 
one of the machines so fast as it will sift it, and, 
that, the machine will catch all the gold, &c., we 
think there can be no doubt, and this appears to be 
all that is necessary for a machine to ao. 

The expediency of substituting the machines for 
tin pans, &c., must be apparent to all. Individuals 
and parties should provide themselves with food and 
clothing here for as long a period, after arriving 
there, as practicable, as everything except fresn 
beef and water, will be extravagantly high for 
years, consumers and not producers are, and will 
be the class of emigrants to the gold regions of Cal- 
ifornia, until the labor for sifting the soil for gold, 
becomes of no greater value than that of plowing 
and hoeing it; for corn and potatoes. A good 
India-rubber or sail-cloth tent, hammock, or mat- 
tress, and musquito-net are indispensable. Screens 
of sail-cloth to protect you from the sun when at 
work, a stove and cooking utensils. Mechanics 
Bhould take all the tools of their profession, and get 
them of the best American manufacture, with du- 
plicates — for the labor of mechanics, when wanted , 
will pay just ns well, as digging gold, even should 
they gather a pound a day — and it will be a great 
luxury to exchange work occasionally, and to read 
a good book when fatigued — as newspapers at pres- 
ent are a rarity in California. 

We give below the certificate of Mr. W. P. Lander, 
the well-known refiner and assayer of the U. S. 
mint. 

Mr. Wm. Leavensworth, Dear Sir: — After 
examining the various Gold-Washers in theoity, 
that have come to my knowledge, I have ordered 
one of yonrs for my own use in California, and am 
convinced from its scientific principles and mechan- 
ical arrangement, that it far excels any that I have 
seen. Having had many years experience in smelt- 
ing, refining, and assaysng gold, and gathering it 
with quicksilver, 1 feel warranted in advising all 
persons intending to gather the placer gold , plati - 
na y cinnabar , and black sand in California, or 
elsewhere, with the greatest dispatch, and the least 
loss, to get your invaluable Patent Gold-Wash- 
ers, and more particularly, as there is no detention 
of the machine to olear it of the earth and gravel, 
the machine expelling every tiling from it excepting 
the gold, &c. , which cannot escape. 

Respectfully yours, WM. P. LANDER, 
Practical Refiner, Smelter, and Assayer. 

Nxw-Yom, January 12, 18*9. ¥ 
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92 GAZJETTE OF THE UNION 

MAGNOLIA LODGE. BROOKLYN. . 


As some persons have thought proper to misrep- 
resent the actual condition of this Lodge, and the 
oircumstances attending its re-instatement, we give 
below a statement of the facts, which may be relied 
on as absolutely true. 

Bno. Aug. C. L. Arnold: On the evening of 
Nov. 7, 1848, a resolution was offered that the offi- 
cers be directed to apply to the G . L. of this State, 
of which Geo. II. Andrews is the G. M., for re-in- 
statement ; and so that all might thoroughly under- 
stand what they were about, and to give Daniel P . 
Barnard an opportunity to be present, the matter 
was laid over until the 5th of Dec. (four weeks). At 
that time the members appeared in large numbers, 
(as per notification,) but the friends of the New 
Constitution now asked for a further delay of two 
weeks, especially to allow D. P. Barnard to be pre- 
sent. In accordance with their wishes, the members 
consented to a further postponement ; and on the 
19th the matter came up for final action, and was 
carried, by a vote of 46 to 22. A protest was pre- 
sented from 29 persons, some of whom had no right 
to vote in the Lodge, and some names were signed 
by proxy. Since the passage of the resolutions, 
four of these have recognised, and do now acknow- 
ledge the majority as the legal Lodge. 

In accordance with the resolutions we were re- 
instated, and G. M Andrews, on the next evening, 
appeared to install the officers. He was first re- 
fused admittance by some person at the door, and 
was, by physical force , prevented from taking the 
chair, the minority calling upon the N. G. to open 
a Lodge that had acknowledged her suspension, and 
was now about to be re-instated. Rather than to 
have difficulty, the majority proposed to meet the 
minority in caucus. This was agreed to, and “ all 
but the members f* were requested to leave the room. 
They did so, and N. G. Kemble was called to the 
chair, and P. G. Skinner offered a resolution, that 
every member who might withdraw from Magnolia 
Lodge within three months, upon Constitutional 
differences of opinion, be entitled to, and shall re- 
ceive, a pro rata of the funds and properties of the 
Lodge. Instead of this resolution being lost, as has 
been asserted, it was carried, by a vote of 26 to 7. 
But as we had agreed that a decision, to be binding, 
must be legal, we were therefore compelled, on ac- 
count of a minority of seven , to adjourn without 
accomplishing anything. 

The G. Officers again appeared, and proceeded to 
examine the members in the room in the P. W. 
Some six or seven members of other Lodges refused 
to gfve the P. W., and were then requested by G. 
M. Andrews to retire, and let the members of Mag- 
nolia Lodge proceed with their business. This they 
refused to do, saying they were invited there by P. 
G. Reed, and they should remain. To avoid a dis- 
turbance, and to comport ourselves as members of 
the Order, and as gentlemen, we retired to the Com- 
mittee Room, not from choice, but from the oauses 
above alluded to, and were there duly re-instated, 
and our officers installed ; since which time we have 
continued our meetings as usual, and in accordance 
with our By-Laws, on Tuesday evening, in the 
principal and usual Lodge Loom. We have per- 
formed, also, all the duties of a Lodge ; have atten- 
ded our sick, (now seven in number,) and paid 
their benefits ; while the minority have only claimed 
to be Magnolia Lodge. They have received moneys 
from the members, and having a majority of the 
trustees, they have prevented us from getting hold 
of the funds ; but they have never attended to the 
sick, or performed any of the duties or functions of 
a Lodge. 

We have been compelled to loan from our mem- 
bers moneys to pay benefits. Now, to get over 
these difficulties, we have consented to leave the 
matter to three disinterested persons, to decide 
whether we are entitled to the books, funds, &c., or 
not. Several Members 
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The minority, although they claim to be the 
Lodge, and although the By-Laws say that we shall 
meet on Tuesday evening, they have concluded to 
hold their meetings on Wednesday evening, until 
the matter is settled. 


LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 

California Fever — Odd-Fellows’ Cemetery— Accident — 
Amusements. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 16, 1849. 

Dear Bro. — We greet you again from our city,* 
and though the yellow (gold) fever has carried off 
in its ravages, some of our best citizens and ster- 
ling Odd-Fellows, there are “ still a few of the latter 
sort left.” The brig Oniota sailed on Thursday 
morning last, conveying the steamboat Islander 
add a number of passengers, whose golden visions 
we hope may be realized. Each and all appeared 
in high spirits, and talked of the Sacramento, as if 
its waters washed the beach in the neighborhood of 
Cape May, at farthest. The brig Osceola is an- 
nounced for to-day, among whose passengers we 
see the names of Capt. Salinsky, Majs. Lessing and 
Good, Cols. Dreka, Banks and Dekirt, W. W. Gra- 
ham, W. H. Bunn, R. M. Patterson and a host of 
others, with Maj. Gen. Kepheldt of the Russian 
army. 

The elections in our Lodges are over, the die is 
cast, and the officers elect bear it with composure, 
while the defeated candidates present nearly as se- 
rene an aspect as before the contest. Many of the 
changes have been for the better, and the Lodges 
generally have commenced the New Year with a 
determination to act upon the advice of one of the 
heroes of the Alamo and“ go ahead.” 

“ The Odd-Fellows Cemetery,” now in oourse of 
preparation, is beautifully situated on “ the Ridge 
Road,” about three miles from our city, adjoining 
the “ American Mechanics Cemetery,” and between 
“ Monument Cemetery,” and “ Laurel Hill.” It 
contains thirty-two acres, a portion of which is 
already ornamented with shrubbery. The spacious 
building now standing will be re-modeled for the 
chapel ; and we hope to see it, through the enter- 
prise of the Order, one of the most appropriate re- 
ceptacles for the “ lamented dead,” in our vici- 
nity. 

Our city was startled last Tuesday, by an inci- 
dent which jeopardized the lives of nearly a hundred 
of its inmates. A large concourse of people had 
assembled on the Schuylkill river, on a cake of ioe 
attached by a narrow strip to the shore. Dr. Stone, 
lady, and child, breaking through, caused a panic, 
which detached this cake, (containing an acre or 
more,) and it commenced floating toward the dam. A 
scene now ensued which defies all description. Moth- 
ers clasped their children to them as if to save them, 
bystanders shouted impracticable plans, while 
shrieks of agony rose above the uproar. A gentle- 
man with more presence of mind, jumped into the 
water on the edge of the dam, and succeeded in get- 
ting many to follow his example, who would other- 
wise, most probably have perished ; as it was, but 
three passed over the dam one of whom, a daughter 
of Morgan Ash, Esq., was severely injured, but is 
recovering, the other two but slightly. 

Our places of amusement are numerous and well- 
patronised. The W alnut is open to fair houses with 
a capital stock company . Mad. Bishop is announc- 
ed for the coming week. Gen. Welch is still a suc- 
cessful caterer for the public. The Atheneum has 
has had good houses since its opening, and is a 
beautiful place, where one can enjoy the luxury of 
an arm-chair, while laughing at Jefferson. Burke 
draws full houses in the capital local burlettas 
played at the Arch. We have also the Zoological 
Institute, the two great panoramas, Rogsiter's 
paintings, serenaders, &e., and a now circus in the 
Northern Liberties, which rumor says is to be su- 
perceded by a new theater, Messrs. Lester & Son of 
the St. Charles theater, New-Orleans, proprietors. 

We have a deputation of Chippewas here, en route 
to their “ great father,” at Washington) relative to 


retaining the lands they now occupy, on condition 
of becoming civilized. We wish them success. 

Office-seekers are busy arranging plans for our 
President elect, many of which will exist only in 
the brains of their inventors. 

But I must close, and to remain yours in the 
bonds which unite Odd-Fellows, I will ever 

DARE. 


REV. MR. M’CLURE, vs. SECRET SOCIETIES. 

We copy the following from the Boston Olive 
Branch, an excellent journal, edited by P. G. Mas- 
ter Norris. We think Bro. Norris lays it over Mr. 
McClure's shoulders “ about right.” 

SECRET SOCIETIES. 

We have just concluded the reading of along, 
weak, wishy-washy article, under this head, in the 
Christian Observatory, edited by Rev. A. W. Me 
Clure. We are sorry, on account of our personal 
respect for the gentleman, to see anything so weak 
and uncharitable appear under his sanction and 
authority. It betrays ignorance which would dis- 
grace a school-boy. The article is intended, par- 
ticularly, as an attack on the Society of Odd-Fellows. 
He speaks of Jesuits, a Society under the sanction 
of the Roman Hiearchy, which we let pass. 

The other institution, says McClure, to which we 
refer, is the great defunct Masonry . This single 
statement of the Rev. gentleman should banish mm 
from the place of a teacher, and put him down as 
one of Solomon's fools, who affirmeth of the things 
of whioh he is ignorant; or as a very dishonest and 
wicked man, thus to speak of a society never more 
numerous or prosperous, with hundreds of whose 
members he meets every day of his life. The learn- 
ed Doctor McClure says it is defunct. Oh, McClure, 
throw your pen into the fire, and don't tell the 
world how little you know. Publish in your next 
volume that you have dammed up the Niagara, or 
drained Lake Superior, and you will appear lees 
ridiculous among sensible men. 

• But, says McClure, we pass to an institution of 
a very similar character — meaning Odd-Fellows, of 
which he then and elsewhere speaks — secrecy itself 
being sufficient proof that the members belong to 
the kingdom of Satan, and are secret, because their 
works are those of darkness. He says the occasion- 
al public charities of the society are on the princi- 
ple of decoy ducks, to lure men into their snares, 
and that the whole is baptized, whining infidelity ; 
and much more of the same character. Our paper 
is not the organ of any Masonic, Odd-Fellow, or 
other secret society, but having for more than a 
quarter of a century, been a member, and much of 
the time an officer, in both of these societies, we 
feel bound, as an honest conductor of the publio 
press, to protest against such wholesale abuse of 
our brethren. 

The elder society certainly existed many ages 
before the Christian era. Its creed is. Brotherly 
Love , Relief and Truth. It has partly overcome 
the curse of the confusion of languages at Babel, 
and has instituted a system of intercommunication, 
which is not impeded by our belonging to a hundred 
nations, and speaking a hundred different languages; 
and has the means of knowing that the brother ad- 
dressing in the dialect, if you please, of the broth- 
erhood, has a good character ; having been proved 
by good men and true, and being found wortny and 
well qualified, if in trouble, such relief is afforded 
him as his circumstances’ require, and brothers' 
means admit ; though Mr. McClure thinks it very 
wicked to be secret, and wishes us Pharaisoically to 
sound a trumpet before us. Masons choose, in ten 
thousand small streams, in quiet secresy, to send 
relief to the widows and orphans of the brothers. 
For such purposes they became a brotherhood, and 
will not disorganize themselves to please Mr. Me 
Clure or any other wholesale slanderer of whole 
societies of good men. 

Much the same may be said in favor of the small- 
er and younger society of Odd-Fellows. This is 
mostly confined to England and America, and is not 
world-wide like Masonry. In England, Odd-Fel- 
lows annually expend half a million in benefits and 
charity ; in the United States about $125,000. 
There is very little noise in all this, and we think 
Mr. McClure’s system of condemning them, because 
they decline to reveal their symbolical language 
and means of intercommunication, to be uncharita- 
ble, weak and wicked. He says the goodness of 
these men should not be admitted, because those 
esteemed good men say they are such. They are, 
he says, parties committed. Such may be said of 
even the testimony in favor of Christianity itself. 
All we have learned beyond what we see, taste, 
smell and feel, we have learned mainly by human 
testimony; and if this is to be wholly rejected,' 
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those who have not been there, have a right to 
doubt the existence of such cities as London and 
Paris. Millions of apparently good men have lived 
and died in the faith that Free-Masonry is a good 
institution ; and hundreds of thousands are now 
living, who are members of that society, and sin- 
cerely think it good, very good indeed— the best 
merely humane society. The La Fayettes and 
Washingtons were active members, and thousands 
of ministers of Protestant churehss, and tens of 
thousands of communicants, belong to this ancient 
society; as do judges, magistrates, presidents and 
vice presidents. Such Christians and patriots are 
members; and yet an isolated, weak man, makes 
over all these men, wiser and better than himself, 
to his infernal majesty, to be banished heaven, and 
cursed of God forever ! We would not, for all the 

f old of California, be such a weak and prejudiced 
igot, as such opinions suppose their author to be. 
Let Popes, Jesuits, Spanish inquisitions, thus speak, 
but let Mr. McClure be a different sort of a man — 
which we most earnestly pray may be the case— to 
which let all Masens as well as Christians, say 
Amen. 

COLUMBIA DISTRICT 1 , N. T. 

Hudson, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1848. 

To the Editor of the Gazette and Rule : I 
send you the following list of the officers of the 
Encampment and Lodges in Columbia District, for 
the term commencing January 1st, 1849 : 

Union Encampment, No. 18, Hudson; James 
Batchellor D. D. G. P;— H. J. Baringer, C. P. ; Wm. 
M. Bunker, H. P. ; Joshua T. Waterman, S. W. ; 
Lucius N. Gridley, Scribe ; James B. Van Beuren, 
Treasurer; Daniel N. Mosier, J. W. 

SUBORDINATE LODGES — E. C. TERRY, D.D.G.M. 

Good Intent Lodge, No. 6, Stockport. — Wm. 
I. Traver, N. G. ; Charles Muckbridge, V. G. ; J. 
D. Van Valkenburgh, Sec. ; Cornelius Welsh, 
Treasurer ; P. G. Peter H. Huber, Representative 
to the Grand Lodge. 

Allen Lodge, No. 92, Hudson. — James B. Van 
Beuren, N. G. ; Joshua T. Waterman, V. G. ; Wm. 
H. Terry, Sec. ; Charles Myers, Treas. ; Wm. S. 
Taylor, P. Sec. ; P. Grands J. Batchellor, E. C. 
Terry, Stephen A. Coffin and Peter S. Burger, 
Representatives to the G rand Lodge. 

Morning Star Lodge, No. 128, Chatham 4 
Corners. — Wm. L. Van Alstyne, N. G. ; James W. 
Marshall, V. G, ; Wm. Deming, Sec. ; Richard Van 
Alstyne, Treas. ; P. Grand F. H. Rathbone, Repre- 
sentative to the Grand Lodge. 

Valatie Lodge, No. 832, Valatie. — C. Mur- 
kettrick, N. G.; J. Van Valkenburgh, V. G. ; J. 
V. Salmond, Sec. ; R. Martsh, Treas. ; P. Grand 
Charles B. Osborn, Representative to the Grand 
Lodge. 

As it will be seen by the above, there is ene En- 
campment, which numbers about 80 members, and 
four Subordinate Lodges, in this District, consisting 
of 661 members. The Order here was never in a 
more prosperous condition. The Encampment and 
Lodges are all united firmly in support of the legal 
Grand Lodge of the State of New York ; as they are 
fully persuaded that every true Odd-Fellow, who 
has the best interest of the Fraternity in view, 
should cheerfully acquiesce in, and abide by, the 
the decision of the supreme head of the Order, the 
Grand Lodge of the United States. There is but 
one opinion among the members of the Order ‘here, 
upon this subject, which is clearly manifested by 
the position of the Order. Time will show their 
position to be the only true one. 

Yours Fraternally,. Amicus. 


ODD-FELLOWSHIP IN ILLIN018. 

Mount Carmel, 111., Jan. 6, 1849. 

Dear Sir and Bro. : At an. election held in the 
last week of last term, the following officers were 
elected to their respective offices for the ensuing term 
of Sirion Encampment, No. 11 ; P. J. J. Lesher, C. 
P. ; P. R. H. Hudson, M. E. H. P. ; P. Charles F. 
Cuqua, S. W. ; P. L. Aborn, J. W. ; P. J. D. Dyer, 
S. ; P. M. Wolfe, T. 

In Wabash Lodge, No. 86, the following officers 
were legally elected to fill their respective offices for 


the ensuing term : L. Aborn, N. G. ; R. H. Hudson, 
V. G. ; W. W. Hoskinson, R. S. ; W. Roser, P. 8. ; 
D. Reinhard, Treas. ; who were, the following eve- 
ning, legally installed by J. J. Lesher, who, in the 
absence of the M. W. G. M., was specially commis- 
sioned as D. D. G. M. for District No 17. 

I am happy to inform you, and your numerous 
readers, through the medium of your paper, that 
the glorious cause of benevolence and charity in our 
District, and State generally, is onward and cheer- 
ing. 

The Patriarchal branch is to meet in convention 
at Jacksonville, on the third Wednesday in Febru- 
ary next, for the purpose of organizing a State 
Grand Encampment. 

Fraternally thine, in F., L. & T., j. j. l. 


VERMONT-NEW LODGE. 

Hebron, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1849. 

Editor of Gazette and Rule : You are in- 
formed that Batten kill Lodge, No. 16, was duly in- 
stituted by M. W. G. Master James Mitchell, Esq., 
at Factory Point, town of Manchester, Vermont, 
assisted by bro. John. 8. McFarland, D. D. G. M., 
and bro’s of Indian River Lodge, No. 12. The fol- 
lowing officers were duly installed into their respec- 
tive chairs: C. A. Roberts, N. G. ; F. D. Manly, V. 
G,; II. K. Fowler, S. ; Robinson Andrews, Treas. 

Officers installed for Indian River Lodge, No. 12 : 
J. G. Burton, N. G.; S. D. Shelden, V. G. ; B. 
Lewis, Sec. ; W. M. C. Sherman, P. Sec. ; W. Per- 
kins, Treas. 

It is truly enoour aging that contiguous Lodges 
should commence under so flattering auspices as has 
Battenkill Lodge. Said Lodge bids fair to rank 
honorably with other adjacent Lodges in a very 
short time. Its members are composed of intelligent, 
respectable, and practicable business men. 

The Circular addressed to Indian River Lodge has 
been duly received and referred, and proper notioe 
will, in due time, be taken. In F., L. & T., most 
Fraternally yours, 

J. S. McFarland, P. G. and D. D. G. M. 

Addison District, No. 4. — Lake Dunmore Lodge 
No. 11, Middlebury, meets on Monday evening, at 
Odd-Fellows’ Hall. The officers elect and installed 
for the current term, are : John H. Simmons, N. G. ; 
Luther 8. Goodno, V. G. ; H. N. Upson, Sec. ; Ja- 
cob Dewey, Treas. ; Albert Chapman, Per. Sec. 

Vergennes Lodge No. 8, Vergennes, meets at 
Odd-Fellows’ Hall, on Tuesday evening. The offi- 
cers elect and installed for the ourrent term, are : 
Lorenzo Bixby, N. G. ; Hiram Adams, V. G. ; 
Francis Bradbury, Sec. ; Cyrus A. Booth, Treas. 

It gives me pleasure to add that the above Lodges 
are in a high state of prosperity. 

Very truly yours, in F., L. and T., 

D. 8. Church, d.d.g.m. 


WANT OF INTEREST IN LODGE MEETING8. 

Sjl ccarappa, Mains, Jan. 15, 1849. 

Dear Sir and Bro. : Knowing that any news of 
the Order is acceptable to you, I send you the 
names of the officers of Saccarappa Lodge, for the 
present term. Henry F. Sands, N. G. ; Christo- 
pher W ay, V. G. ; George Riggs, Sec. ; John Mer- 
rill, Treas. This Lodge has not made more pro- 
gress than the neighboring Lodges. We are at a 
stand. There has been about the same number 
added during the past term as have “ run out,” as 
our neighbors, the Rechabites, say. We have no- 
thing to excite us in the Lodges, such as “ New 
Constitution,” “Illegal Grand Lodge,” and the like. 
In regard to such things, as far as I know, peace and 
harmony rule. Perhaps a little too much peace in 
the Lodges to insure a good attendance. 

I notice the remarks of your Washington corres- 
pondent, T. W. J., that the whole burden is thrown, 
in his Lodge, on some 10 or 12. His is not alone. 
It is, and has been, the case for some time in our 
Lodge, (numbering about 190,) and also in the 
neighboring Lodges. Cannot some of our “ learn- 


ed men,” those that are high in the Order, and hold 
high places, devise some means, some plan, that 
may be generally adopted, either in the “ work,” 
or in the usual routine of business, that may make 
the meetings more interesting and attractive to the 
members; something that all may participate in. I 
would not wish it to be public, or to have it inserted 
in the “ rules of order £ for the very same reasons 
that the “ work” of the Order is not there. Many, 
especially in our Lodge, prefer the “ old work” to 
the new, and probably so in other Lodges. Those 
scarcely ever attend now. I suggest these things, 
hoping they may meet the eye of some one who may 
be competent, as well os willing, to do the needful. 

As T. W. J. says, “ some never attend; and those 
who do, wish they were ont again, for the purpose 
of gadding about the hotels, at the faro, billiards, 
bowling saloons, or drinking houses ; always restive 
when in the retreat of Odd-Fellows.'* So in our 
small place, many would rather “ loaf” around the 
stores. Now, if some means cannot be devised to 
make the Lodge Room more attractive than those 
places, let it be closed ; at any rate, let the meet- 
ings be less frequent. I should be as much opposed 
as any to such a plan, but one or the other must 
soon be adopted. Yours, in F., L. & T. c. 

OBJECTS OFTHeTsSOCIATION. 


QC^The following excellent remarks by a mem- 
ber of the Masonic Fraternity, in regard to his 
Order have equal force applied to the I. 0. 0. F. 

Let us for a moment look at the nature and ob- 
jects of Freemasonry. 

This venerable society was first known as a com- 
bination of men, who were operative, or practical 
masons, architects, builders, or other workmen, and 
to its members alone were entrusted the secret of 
the new discoveries in any branch of the arts then 
in a rude and uncultivated state. By degrees how- 
ever, these arts became more generally known. 
Men began to think and act for themselves. The 
institution as an operative one, became useless. 
But from long association, and the kindlv feelings 
engendered by frequent communion ana identity 
of interest, the brethren were unwilling to cast 
aside the bonds by whioh they had so long been 
held together. Masonry then became a school of 
science, and its disciples were made acquainted 
with the rudiments of those (to them) sublime mys- 
teries, which the Bpread of Knowledge and civiliza- 
tion have since placed in the hands of every child. 

In modern days, we behold the association as a 
band of brothers, linked together by the silken 
ties of Friendship, Charity, and Brotherly Love. 
Their Lodges are so many sacred retreats, where 
the cares and sorrows of the world cannot enter, — 
where no religious or political dissentions ever dis- 
tract the general harmony, for while we interfere 
with no man’s creed, we claim that all men should 
pay that deferential awe, due from the creature to 
the Creator, and that in^every country we should 
be subject to the duly constituted authorities. 

Our grand object is to breik down that universal 
Suspicion , which every man feels towards his 
neighbor, and to substitute a general brotherhood 
throughout the world. And that this has been the 
effect of Masonry whereever it has 'been known and 
appreciated we boldly assert without the fear of 
contradiction. Influenced by its benign principles, 
we behold a brother in the wild son of the forest 
saving the life of* his enemy, we see the bonds of 
fellowship strengthening between the inhabitants 
of the most distant parts of the world, and in fact, 
by means of its mystic and universal language we 
see a beacon light that points on to the day when, 
“ nation shall no longer war against nation,” and 
mankind forgeting its selfishness, shall be united in 
one great family of friends and brothers. 

We claim that through our Order, and others of a 
like nature, and through them alone, will man learn 
to act upon the square, to cultivate feelings of 
brotherly love for the whole human race, and in 
short to “ do as they would be done by.” 

Is it too much then, gentle reader, for us to ask 
that you should, at least, suspend your opposition 
to us, until you have been made acquainted with 
our mysteries, till you have listened to the practi- 
cal wisdom of our tenets, and have seen their effect 
even upon the most uncultivated minds ? The oppo- 
sition of fanatics of every kind has been waged 
against us, but we have ever seen the shafts of 
Envy, Malice and Mistaken Zeal, fall harmless at 
our feet. FEAR, we know not ; for no oppression 
has ever been able to overpower us ; “ our armor is 
mercy,” and “our shield is truth.” — [Eperiment- 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


MAGNOLIA LODGE AGAIN. 

Wi have received a note from Bro. Ward, the 
Treasurer of the toi disant Grand Lodge request- 
ing us to state that although his Lodge, has return- 
ed to the fellowship of the Order, it was against his 
will. But we will let him speak for himself. 

Editor of the Golden Rule : — An article in 
last week’s paper, headed “ Magnolia Lodge Brook- 
lyn,” being calculated to convey a wrong impression 
in relation to my position in our Constitutional 
differences, I would observe that it is true that I 
was present when Magnolia Lodge voted to be re- 
instated, (as they called it,) some thirty of us, how- 
ever, protested against any proceedings of the kind 
being had. 

I shall continue to perform the duties incumbent 
on me as Grand Treasurer of the Grand Lodge of 
the State of New- York, I. 0. 0. F. I am asking 
nothing but what is fair to request your stating 
this, so that any wrong impression conveyed may 
be corrected. So far as Magnolia Lodge is concern- 
ed, matters have been referred to Grand Master 
Barnard, and Past Grand Skinner, to arrange a 
settlement, every member will choose for himself 
such jurisdiction as he may prefer, each having a 
pro rata share of the funds. Respectfully, 

THEO. A. WARD 

Jakvart 15, 1849. 


F. Hitchcock, Esq. — A merican Museum. — 
This gentleman, so long and favorably known as 
the efficient manager of the American Museum, is 
about to retire from that establishment, and to de- 
vote himself to mercantile pursuits. This with- 
drawal of Mr. Hitchcock we know will be regretted 
by all. Indeed, we know not how the Museum can 
go without him, he has been so long identified with 
it. Much of its success is to be attributed, most 
certainly, to his judicious management. Mr. Bar- 
num must set apart one day and ovening for Mr. 
Hitchcock’s benefit. 

We learn that persons connected with the Muse- 
um are having prepared a silver pitcher, as a testi- 
monial of regard to the retiring manager. We hope 
Mr. Hitchcock’s success as a merchant will equal 
his success as manager. We understand he is to be 
succeeded by Mr. Greenwood, a very worthy and 
intelligent gentleman. 


BALTIMORE irEMS. 

The Progress of Improvement. — The improve- 
ments in the department of building and remodeling, 
which were swiftly carried on all through the past 
summer and fall, have not ceased. Multitudes of 
houses are yet in progress. The mildness of the 
autumn and winter, thus far, has been highly favor- 
able to bricklayers and carpenters, who have suffered 
little or no interruption in their business. 

A Hint for Somebody.—" Resolved, That here- 
after we will not permit any society, besides the 
Church, at their funerals on our burying ground, 
to deliver addresses or perform any other ceremo- 
nies, in addition to those established funeral services 
performed by the minister of the church, or by a 
substitute acknowledged or recommended by him ; 
or, in his absence, by the vestry. 

The Vestry of the Second German Ev. Lu- 
theran Church.” 

We invite the attention of all whom it may con 
cern to the above notice, which we cut from the 
Baltimore Sun. We presume the Order of Odd- 
Fellows is included in the prohibition. We would 
venture to suggest to those who own lots in the 
particular burying ground in question, that it would 
be well to inquire of " the Vestry,” if they may be 
allowed the privilege of a hearse and mourners at 
their funeral. 


THEATRICALS AND AMUSEMENT. 

The entertainment* at the different houses the 
past week, have not had much novelty or variety. 
This is always a period when amusements of this 
kind languish. Balls, parties, and the absence of 
strangers generally, produce this result. Yet, on 
the whole, the attendance has been better than 
could have been expected. 

At the Bowery, the beautiful spectacle of Boa- 
dicea, has a continued run. The feats of Lavater 
Lee and his company are truly wonderful. 

At the Broadway, Monte Cristo, with all its 
gorgeous scenery and interesting incidents. As a 
whole, it is truly grand and imposing ; and Lester 
and Dyott give great prominence and effect to their 
parts by their admirable acting. 

At the National, Wacousta, and a series oflight 
and amusing pieces, played by an excellent stock 
company. 

At Burton’s the same success, and the same 
characteristic pieces. 

Opera House.— The Fancy Ball was not as bril- 
liant and well attended as, from the preparations 
on a large and extensive scale, it ought to have been. 
There is some satiety in the public mind in regard 
to amusements of this kind, and they, like some 
other follies, have seen their best days among us. 
We are glad to have a resumption of the regular 
Italian opera, that most delightful and innocent of 
all entertainments. 

Chinese Museum. — This is a very interesting 
place of resort. The Chinese, isolated for so many 
ages as they have been from the rest of the world, 
and retaining the customs and modes of thought of 
the most remote periods, have of late attracted 
much attention. Since the war with England, they 
have been more accessible os a people, and commer- 
cial enterprise and religious zeal will greatly in- 
crease their intercourse with civilized people. Of 
course, that which throws light upon their manners 
and institutions must possess a deep interest and 
value. The collection of Mr. Peters, now exhibiting 
in Broadway, is rich and extensive. You have 
presented here a complete picture of Chinese life 
and manners. Their dress, their daily habits, their 
domestic scenes, their shops and modes of transact- I 
ing business, their itinerant traffic, their various 
utensils used in every branch of art, their speci- 
mens of manufacture, and of the productions of the 
soil, their vessels, bridges, and their temples and 
houses ; all are here faithfully exhibited, and af- 
ord as much information of the people, in an hour, 
as if you had passed years in the country. The 
mode of administering criminal justice, and the na- 
ture of the penalties inflicted for crimes, are forcibly 
illustrated. We advise all to visit this highly inter- 
esting institution. 


New York Canal Revenue*.— The New York 
Canals are pouring a golden stream into the public 
treasury. During the season of navigation for the 
year 1848, the canal tolls, including those received 
from railroads, amounted to $3,469,690. This is a 
mine a little ahead of any to be found in California, 
and is incomparably more conducive to the public 

wanl ‘ 


An engine of ten horse power, is exhibiting in 
London, worked by the vapor of percbloride. 


New York City Gleaner.— Such is the name 
of a new paper which has been laid upon our table. 
It promises to be a well-conducted and interesting 
journal. W. II. Mosely is the editor. 

The People’s Own and Flag of the Free.— 
Onr indefatigable friend Hannegan has united these 
two papers, and changed the form to a large octavo, 
in which shape the journal makes a very handsome 
appearance. Mr. Hannegan is now publishing in 
the columns of this journal a romance of his own, of 
sterling merit, and thrilling interest, called •* Ray- 
mond the Relentless.” 

Sugar Planting in Alabama.— The Mobile 
Register says that the planters in the interior of 
that State are beginning to perceive the evils of 
the present system of raising cotton to the exclu- 
sion of everything else, and are directing their at- 
tention to other objects of agriculture. One of 
these, the sugar cane, has been tested in various 
parts of the State with enoouraging success. 

The Rev. Dr. Dewey, late of New York, is to offi- 
ciate hereafter in the Unitarian Churoh in Albany 


Hazel Eyes in the Ascendant. — Major Noah 
discourses thus of hazel eyes : “ They inspire at 
first a Platonic sentiment, which gradually, but 
surely expands, and merges into love as securely 
founded as the Rock of Gibralter. A woman with 
a hazel eye never elopes from her husband, never 
chats scandal, never sacrifices her husband’s com- 
fort to her own, never finds fault, never talks too 
much or too little, always is an entertaining, intel- 
lectual and agreeable creature. We never knew 
but one uninteresting and unamiable woman with 
a hazel eye, and she had a nose which looked, as 
the 1 ankees say, ‘ like the little end of nothin’ 
whittled down to a pint.’ ” 

To which we Bay amen ; experience and observa- 
tion having revealed to us the same fate. 

A correspondent “ Calculator ” writes “ Your 
paper, along with others, has given a paragraph 
from the Bristol Journal, to the effect that a porter 
employed by a needle manufacturer at Redditch was 
robbed by a footpad of 116,000,000 of needles. This 
paragraph is a specimen of how thoughtlessly peo- 
ple sometimes talk about millions. The quantity of 
needles named would weigh not less than from 12 to 
16 tons.” 

Treasure Trove. — A person in England, lately 
rummaging among his family documents, found 
written upon the back of an old deed some words 
indicating that a pot of gold was buried in a certain 
place in the garden. It was at first regarded as a 
on U P the spot, an iron pot came 

to light containing 15,000 guineas, and a 6crap of. 
parchment, mu °h decayed, upon which was written : 

“ The shall have it rather than Cromwell.” 

Banvard’s catalogue or bill of the Panorama of 
the Mississippi in London is headed by a coat of arms, 
and the motto of his family, Bon-verd, at which the 
English critics turn up their noses. “ In aspect,” 
say they, “ be is a true Yankee, thin, energetic and 
wiry, with the well-known intonation.” 

Mr. H. O’Reilly, the enterprising projector of the 
Western lines of telegraph has sent in a memorial 
to Congress, Droposing to establish a line of tele- 
graph to the Pacific Ocean, to be completed in eigh- 
teen months should the desired encouragement be 
given. ^ 

a *° the most accurate accounts, only 

4,000,000 Bibles were in use throughout the United 
States in the year 1840. The number has now in- 
creased to 30,000,000. In 1840 the Bible was print- 
• different languages and dialects ; 

in 1848 the different versions ot the Holy Scriptures 
amount to 146. . 

The gold mines in Virginia promise to rival 
those of California. One pan-full of the ore last 
week produced $125 of pure gold, and Commodore 
Stockton, with three negroes, pounded out six 
pounds, worth $1200, in two or three days. 

Mrs. Nixon, of Medina, Orleans Co., N. Y„ who 
was riding to Albion with her husband, oalled at a 
drug store for morphine, to relieve a tooth-ache. 
The lad gave her strychnine, a fatal poison. She 
died almost immediately after applying it. 

A Btone cutting machine, now in operation in 
New Haven, Ct., which is worked by steam, is said 
to perform the work of a hundred men. The cutting 
instrument is composed of half a dozen circular 
saws. 


F riendship.— I lay it down as a fact, that if all 
men knew what they say one of another, there 
would not be four friends in the world. This ap- 
pears by tho quarrels which are sometimes oaused 
by indiscreet report. 

A shrewd old gentleman once said to his daugh- 
ter, “ Be sure, my dear, you never marry a poor 
man ; but, remember that the poorest man in the 
world is one that has money ana nothing else.” 

An extensive mine of Cannel coal has lately been 
discovered on the lands of W. M. Peyton, on Coal 
River, about 80 miles from its junction with the 
Kanawha, in Western Virginia. 

Love, like the plague, is often communicated by 
clothing and money. 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton, known as an authoress, 
has gone to Portugal. 

A venerable man says— “ Let the slandered take 
comfort— it is only at fruit trees that thieves throw 
stones.” 
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Immense Discovert.— The N. 0. Courier, pub- 
lishes tho following — which is, of course, perfectly 
true : 

A French physician established at Vera Paz, who, 
beside praticing medicine, has the charge of exten- 
sive farming estates, upon making some excava- 
tions, undertaken with the view of forming a canal 
through which to carry his produce to the sea, dis- 
covered at the bottom of 'the Bay of Honduras, the 
opening of a monumental canal 75 meters wide, 
(about 240 feet,) and running in a straight line 
toward the South-west, its sides being constructed 
of enormous stones, rudely cut. The two walls, 
which continued parallel, had been followed to the 
distance of several leagues. 

Having reached the foot of the mountain, where 
the volcano of Fuego is now in activity, and having 
cut away huge trees that obstructed the entrance, 
they passed under a vault of 100 meters in hight, 
(about 385 feet, and of the same width as the canal. 
Nothing among the ancient Cyclopean structures 
in Greece could give an adequate idea of the tre- 
mendous masonry of the walls of this vault. The 
canal is filled with salt water 20 meters deep. 

Our intrepid countryman did not hesitate to em- 
bark with some Indians in a pirogue, which he 
caused to be brought to the spot, and eighteen 
hours afterward, (if his story is to be believed,) he 
entered the great ocean, (the Pacific,) between 
Guatemala and San Salvador, through an immense 
natural grotto, called by the fishermen of that coast, 
the Devil's Mouth, which superstition had deterred 
them from ever entering. The whole vaulted part 
of this superhuman structure was lighted by shafts, 
cut through to the surface above, and through its 
whole extent it is navigable for the largest ships. 


Singular Disease of thi: Eye. — A singular 
case occurred last week at the Glasgow Eye Infirm- 
ary. A girl, sixteen years of age, having applied 
on account of loss of sight of her left eye, the cause 
was ascertained to be the presence of a living worm 
hydatid (the cysticercus of scientific naturalists,) 
in the eye, close before the pupil, which it com- 
pletely obstructed. The species of animal consists 
of a round bag, about the size of a small pea, from 
which on one side springs its body, which is a fila- 
ment, consisting of numerous rings, and capable of 
being elongated and retracted at the creature’s will. 
The body ends in the neck and head, and the latter 
is supplied with four lateral suckers. All this was 
plain to the naked eye in this instance, but appear- 
ed still more so when the animal was viewed 
through a microscope. As the existence of such a 
creature in the interior of the eye not only prevents 
vision, but ultimately destroys the whole textures 
of the organ, it was resolved to remove it by ope- 
ration. This was successfully effected on Saturday 
last. The patient behaved with perfect steadiness, 
and found her vision immediately restored. The 
hydatid continued to live for more than half an 
hour after being extracted. As only four similar 
£hses are on fecord, the worm excited much curi- 
osity, and was examined by numerous visitors, 
both lay and medical. — [Glasgow (Canada) Chroni- 
cle. 

Quite a Change. — Monsieur Alexandre Vatte- 
mare, who has become so justly eminent for his 
labors to effect the establishment of a system of 
international exchanges, is a native of Paris, where 
he was educated os a surgeon, and was sent in 1814 
with a oonvoy of sick soldiers to Berlin. His talents 
for ventriloquism and mimic representation, led 
him to relinquish his former career, and to resort 
to the exercise of those talents as a source of profit. 
In Great Britain, he thus personated one evening, 
forty different characters, which elicited from Sir 
Walter Scott, the novelist, a piece of impromptu 
poetry, which is well known and admired. 


The oldest Press in the United States. — 
The 8t. Mary’s Beacon, Maryland, is regularly 
printed on a press which has been in use for more 
than a hundred years ! It no doubt works slowly, 
compared with modern improvements in printing 
machinery; but as a ihemento of the olden time, 
when Benjamin Franklin was a printer-boy, it is 
too saored to be thrown away, so long as it can 
make a legible impression. It worked off editions 
which announced Braddock’s defeat, the coronation 
of George III, and all those stirring events which 
subsequently occurred in our struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

The Leicestershire Mercury, (Eng.,) says that 
freehold land is now selling on what is called Diss 
Common, for building purposes, at the rate of £700 
per acre, which, before the railway in that vicinity, 
was barely worth the tillage. This is the way rail 
roads enhance the value of real estate. 


According to the Albany Argus, the receipts f 
flour and wheat at tide water for 1848, exceed 
1 9f 1847 by about 500,000 barrels ! 


Accumulation or Gold. — The New York Tri- 
bune has seen private letters of a recent date, from 
tho Pacific coast, which states that $2,000,000 worth 
of the dust was at San Francisco, waiting for trans- 
portation. The greater part of it will probably be 
taken by the mail steamer California. The English 
steamer Pandora carried away $300,000 in dust. 
Another letter completely contradicts the reports 
of the disturbances at the Mining Districts. The 
writer states that excellent order prevails, and 
there had been but two or three petty depredations 
since operations commonced in the region. 


O, cursed love of gold ! 

How worthless is the prize, 

That human life doth hold 
To our young cheated eyes ; 

For this from house and home we part. 

And tear sweet nature from the heart 

In vain fond parents weep ; 

In vain a sister sighs ; 

To gather gold we sweep 
To sickly climes and skies ; 

And when the stream begins to roll, 

We gain tho world and .lose the soul ! 

An artist of antiquity worked reptiles so skilfully 
on a cup, that people were afraid to handle it. It 
was a temperance cup. 

Could the poor inebriate, when he raises to his 
lips the bacchanalian cup, see the venomed reptiles 
that crawl arouud it, and lie hid in its deep re- 
cesses, eager to prey upon his vitals, he would 
dash it to the ground with horror, and never more 
dare even so much as to touch it. 


Gaeta. — The city of Gaeta, rendered famous by 
the sejour of Pius IX, is connected with Rome by 
one of the two routes which lead from the Capital 
to Naples. From Rome to Terracine the route 
follows the Appian way, traced by Appius Claudius ; 
it passes through Albano, Velletri, Cisterna, and 
the Pontine Marshes. Crossing into the kingdom 
of Naples, it winds through Fondi and its delight- 
ful gardens of orange trees, and terminates at the 
Mola di Gaeta, near the port of Gaeta, a place of 
about 10,000 inhabitants, on tho Mediterranean. 
Such has been the route of the Holy Father. Gaeta 
is a little more than half way between Rome and 
Naples. Mount Cassin, much spoken of lately, on 
account of its celebrated Convent of Benedictins, 
having served as a refuge to several members of 
the “ Sacred College,” is situated at a distance of 
about 16 leagues from Naples, on the route to 
Rome, which passes through Caprano and the old 
country of the Samnites. The mountain, upon 
which the monastery is built, is remarkable for its 
pyramidal form., 

A Great City. — Mr. Walsh, in one of his letters 
from France, to the National Intelligencer, states 
that in China, the principal silk market is Sou 
Tchou, a city of the interior; the largest perhaps 
in the world; for Pekin has but four millions, 
while, if we may credit Mr. Hedde, who visited it, 
Sou Tchou has a population of five millions within 
its walls, and ten millions within a radius of four 
leagues around. Situated on the great imperial 
canal, it has ten thousand bridges. Since 1718, 
when the missionaries quitted it, no individual, 
until Mr. Hedde succeeded, could get ingress. lie 
did so, disguised completely as a Chinese trader. 

Eclipses in 1849. — In the year 1849 frhere will 
be four eclipses — two of the sun and two of the 
moon. The first of the four eclipses will be of the 
sun, on the 22d of February, and will be visible in 
the Western portions of Asia and the North-west- 
ern portions of North America. The second, of 
the moon, on the fifth of March, and will be visible 
throughout the United States. The third will be a 
total eclipse of the sun, on the 17th of August ; and 
the fourth an eclipse of the moon, on the second of 
September, both visible in the United States. 


New Fence. — A new kind of fence is coming 
into use in Northern Illinois. The fence consists 
of strips of sheet iron, one and a half inches wide, 
prepared in oil, so as to resist the action of the 
weather, and painted white. The strips are nailed 
to posts in the gro'und, two rods apart, with a per- 
pendicular strip of board every other rod. The 
whole cost per yard is estimated at less than thirty 
cents ; and it is superior to wire, as it does not gag, 
and being painted white the cattle will see it and 
not run against it. 

The -appropriations made from year to year for 
the Coast Survey, since it was commenced in 1807, 
forty years ago, amount to $1,509,317. 

A new motive power, allied to magnetism, has 
been discovered by Professor Faraday. At least, 
sesays the Leadea Atheaeum. j 


Among the new songs announced in London, 
we find a beautiful t)uet, (words by Carpenter, 
music by Glover,) founded on the inciaent in 
u Dombey & Son,** where little Paul talks to his 
sister Florence of the emotions produced by the 
sounds of the sea. 

PAUL. 

What are the wild waves saying, 

Sister, the whole day long, 

That even amid our playing, 

I hear but their low long song ; 

Not by the seaside only — 

There it sounds wild and free. 

But at night, when ’tis dark and lonely. 

In dreams it is still with me 

To which Florence replies : 

Brother, I hear no singing ; 

’Tis but the rolling wave 
Ever its lone coarse winging 
Over some ocean cave. 

’Tis but the noise of water. 

Darling, against the shore. 

And the wind from some bleaker quarter 
Mingling witli its roar. 

Florence and Paul : 

No! it is something greater. 

That speaks to the heart alone, 

The voice of the great Creator 
Speaks in that mighty tone. 

! Zachary Taylor. — This name is doubtless of 
greater antiquity than most people imagine. In 
the list of immigrants from Gravesend, who em- 
barked for Virginia, January 6, 1636, on board 
the “ Thomas and John,” Richard Lambard, mas- 
ter, occurs the name of “ Zachary Taylor t aged 21.” 

The first hair seal ever taken on our Jersey 
coast, was captured, last week on the shore off Cape 
Island, by Elisha Hughes. It was full grown. 
Seals have been frequently seen along our coast, 
but it is said one was never before taken within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant. — [Newark 
Daily, Dec. 27. - 

Money has been made of leather, and various 
articles, both in ancient and modern times. The 
Dutch used pasteboard money, so late as 1574, and 
in certain Eastern countries small shells are to this 
day employed for monetary purposes. 

Mr. Eames, assistant editor of the Washington 
Union, has been nominated for the post of Commis- 
sioner of the United States at the Sandwich Islands. 
Mr. Eames is an elegant and vigorous writer ; and 
we are sorry he is going so far off. 

Santa Anna, according to the Kingston (Jamaica) 
Journal of the 18th ult., was quietly living there, 
with no thought of returning to Mexico, or pro- 
jecting a revolution. 

A Glasgow inventor has obtained a patent for a 
machine for cutting hides or leather into thongs, 
in such a manner that each hide may be converted 
into one continuous strip. 

The Atlantic anil Pacific Canal across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, which the engineer, Mr. Moro, 
proposes to contract for some English capitalists, 
it is estimated will cost sixteen millions of dollars. 


At the palace of the Emperor of Austria, a horse 
is always kept saddled and bridled during the night 
for him to mount. 

Companies of inhabitants in and about Montreal 
and Quebec, are emigrating to the United States 
by hundreds. They go to the West. 


A watchman in Cincinnati recently had his boots 
stolen from his feet, while enjoying a pleasant 
snooze. 


Dean Packenham, of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, bro- 
ther-in-law of the Duke of Wellington, is to be 
Bishop of Down and Connor. 


AGENT8 TO GO 80UTH. 

One or two Agents wanted to visit the Southern Atlantic 
States. Apply at this Office. 


Athens, Dec. 30,1848. 

Deae Sir and Brother— By a resolution of Atben’s Lodge 
No. 165, I have been directed to send you the following no- 
tice for publication : 

On Thursday evening, 38th of Dec., 1848, the Rev. Barclay 
A. Smith was expelled from A then’s Lodge No. 165, 1. O. of 
O. F. of Pennsylvania, for immoral conduct. 

Attest. ELIJAH B. WHEELER, Secretary. 


DEATHS. 

At Norwalk, Ct, — inst., CHARLES R. GIBBONS, a 
on by brother of the Order, and an esteemed citistu. 
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GAZETTE OP THE UNION 


€\}i Mar. 


WHAT IS TIME? 


BT MONTGOMERY . 


I asked an aged man, a man of cares, 

Wrinkled, and curved, and white with hoary hairs. 
“ Time is the warp of life,” he said, " 0 tell 
The young, the fair, the gay, to weave it well P* 

I asked the ancient, venerable dead, 

Sages who wrote, warriors who bled ; 

From the cold grave a hollow murmur flowed— 

“ Time sowed the seeds we reap in this abode !” 

I asked a dying sinner, ere the stroke 
Of ruthless death life’s golden bowl had broke— 

I asked him, what is time “ Time !” he replied, 

“ Fve lost it ! — ah, the treasure !” and he died! 

I asked the golden sun and silver spheres, 

Those bright chronometers of days and years ; 
They answered, “ Time is but a meteor’s glare,” 
And bade me for eternity prepare. 

1 asked the seasons in their annual round, 

Which beautify or desolate the ground ; 

And they replied, (no oracle more wise,) 

«« »Tis folly’s blank, and wisdom’s highest prize.” 

I asked a spirit lost ; but, 0 the shriek 

That pierced my soul— I shudder while I speak ! 

It cried, “ A particle, a speck, a mite 
Of endless years, duration infinite !” 

Of things inanimate, my dial I 
Consulted, and it made me this reply— 

“ Time is the season fair for living well ; 

The path to glory, or the path to nell.” 

I asked the Bible ; and methinks it said— 

“ Time is the present hour ; the past is fled ; 

Live ! live to-day ! to-morrow never yet 
On any human being rose or set !” 

I asked old father Time himself, at last, 

But in a moment he flew swiftly past. 

His chariot was a cloud, the viewless wind 
His noiseless steed, which left no trace behind. 

I asked the mighty Angel, who shall stand 
One foot on sea, and one on solid land ; [o’er, 

“ By Heaven’s great King I swear, the mystery *s 
Time waB,” he cried, “ but Time shall be no more.” 


THE SINFULNESS OF SIN. 

written for the gazette of the union and golden huls, 
BY MRS. S. MOWBRAY. 

Thing most unsightly, most forlorn, most sad, 

Depth ever deepening darkness darkening still 

Unawed by wrath : by mercy unreclaimed 

Oh who shall tell 

They unrepentable and ruinous thoughts? Pollock. 

“ The wages of sin is death,”— Rom. vi chap. 83 v. 

The most delightful announcements of scrip- 
ture in reference to our divine Lord, are those, 
which tell us that he shall ‘save his people 
from their sins’ — that he is the lamb of God, 
who t&kcth away the sins of the world, and that 
1 whosoever nameth his name, must depart from 
iniquity. 7 

Now, herein consists the peculiar character, 
which distinguishes the Christian faith, from all 
others on earth’s surface. It makes no league 
with iniquity, nor allows any apology for it, 
and this circumstance of itself would be suffi- 
cient to determine it of divine origin. Every 
other theory which the ingenuity or depravity 
of men lias invented, only offers palliations for 
this dreadful moral malady: embalming it, as 
it were, like the physicians of Egypt, when they 
used to paint their dead, in order if it were pos- 
sible, to hide from the beholder the horrors and 
deformity of death. So philosophy, unenlight- 
ened by revelation, tries to reconcile the ugliness 
of moral evil witn even its own low ideas of 
trpth and beauty, by casting around it a ficti- 
cious loveliness, drawn from subtile sophisms of 
a false wit and degenerate reason. But this gar- 
ment of filthy rags, in reality, only attempts to 
conceal the monster sin. Its hideous dispropor- 
tions, notwithstanding, are ever and anon ap- 
pearing through the tissue drapery of such a 
-vain envelop. It is the religion of Jesus alone, 
which is able, ‘to deliver us from the body of 
this death.’ Now it is certain that all men and 
nil nations experience this abominable thing 
whiah God hates to be a serious inconvenience, 


notwithstanding its alluring blandishments and 
their own conceptions, for even the blindest of 
them can discern the aagger of destruction lurk- 
ing in the sorcerer’s belt, and to flee its certain 
vengeance they are sometimes willing to throw 
themselves into the Ganges or beneath the 
wheels of Juggernaut’s Chariot, or under the 
dreaded austerities of a long, dreary Ramaden.] 

Indeed, the very nature of sin is wholly in- 
compatible with anything like peace. For when 
once the heart feels itself an insurgent to the 
King eternal, this precious dove departs, never, 
never to return, but through the intercessions of 
the great Mediator between God and man . And 
surely the bosom of the sinner when thus left 
is fitly emblemed by the troubled sea, which 
cannot rest ; since its boiling billows may best 
portray the utter unquiet of a sin tortured 
spirit. It matters not, that the enchantress often 
throws around her desert regions a mirage of 
flowejs and fountains and song and dreams. It 
is all deceitful — a frost work, or, at best, a fairy- 
land. Nay, it is much worse than all this. For 
its vines are vines of Sodom, and its clusters are 
clusters of Gomonal, possessing a real, an im- 
aginary malignancy, their poison, moreover, is 
the poison of asps, always sure to communicate 
death. Alas ! that every soul of man should so 
have eaten of those bitten fruits, as to have be- 
come insensible to their mortal effects, dead in 
trespasses, yet knowing it ; not the moral bane 
does its ruinous work most subtiley, paralyzing 
every emotion that in anything resembles vir- 
tue, until at last the man becomes a fiend — a 
vile leper, standing afar off, from Heaven and 
holiness, without hope and without God in the 
world. Can any condition be more deplorable 
than this ! Alas, what a world of tribulation, of 
wrath and anguish, are treasured up in sucn a 
destiny. No wonder that) the scripture saith 
that the rejoicing of the wicked is snort, or, ra- 
ther they have no joy. it is madness all, the mere 
mirth of fools, on tne glare of the lightning 
amid the tempest’s darkness. Oh ! who would 
not shun such a fate, now that it is possible, — 
now that God hath found a ransom, so that even 
these dead men may live again. 6h ! how very 
delightful was that assurance of our Saviour ! 

‘ I am come’ says he, ‘ that they might have life 
and that they might have it more abundantly. 
Then why will not the sinner arise from the 
dust of spiritual death and leave the serpent’s 
meat and come and eat of the tree of life and 
live forever.’ 

To be happy, and to be so always, is the con- 
stantjdesire ot all created intelligence, but moral 
beings are only so in proportion as they are holy. 
Nay, the very felicity of God himself, is supreme 
alone, because of his infinite moral excellence, 
Now one would think that under the conviction 
of this truth, men would at once forsake sin, 
with its wages of death and hasten into the lists 
of holiness, lured as it were, by the unspeakable 
peace and those prospects of everlasting life 
which the gospel unfolas ; but such, alas ! is not 
the case, for what the poet says of the world, 
may here be very justly said of sin : 

Strange fondnew of the human heart— 

Enamored of its harm ! 

Strange world, that costs us so much smart, 

Yet still, ham power to charm ! 

Men still 'go on, wondering at the best — amus- 
ed, as it were, by the cameleon hues and strange 
phantoms of painted peace and wild pleasure, 
which follow in its train, and though they see 
what desolation sin hath wrought, in churches 
and in states — in families and in fanes, polluting 
every shrine that Heaven had sanctified — now 
desolating a heart, and now a hearth ; yet they 
continue to press madly forward, with the mul- 
titude to do evil, and in the spirit of their self im- 
molation, are ready to fall in hecatombslbeneath 
the car of this horrible idol. Yet they have 
Moses and the Prophets, but they will not hear 
them though continually calling: ‘Turn ye, j 
turn ye, why will ye die, sa^ith the Lord.” 

New York, January, 1849. 

That which makes man so discontented with 
his own condition, is the false and exaggerated 
estimate he is apt to form of the happiness of 
others. 

Try It. — T he more a man works, the less 
time he will have to grumble about hard times. , 


intntific anit ftsrfhl. 


CHLOROFORM STEAM ENGINE. 

The “ Combined Vapor Engine,” as it is called, on 
the principles of M.riu Tremblay, a French Inven- 
tor, is now attracting the attention of London me- 
chanics and savans at the yard of Messrs. Horne, 
engineers of Whitechapel, who have one of 10 or 12 
horse power, in full work. We condense the fol- 
lowing description from the London Sun : 

“ The engine was originally brought out in Paris, 
in 1846 ; subsequently the French government had 
one constructed, and appointed commissioners to 
experiment as to its value. This commission made 
a report in July last, in which they stated that the 
power of the steam engine was more than doubled 
by the addition of M. du Tremblay’s apparatus, 
without any additional fuel being required. The 
invention, it appears, is applied ‘ either to a single 
engine with two cylinders and pistons, or, as is 
usual for maritime purposes, two distinct engines 
with a cylinder and piston each.’ To the engine ex- 
hibited, a small pipe is attached from a boiler, by 
which one of the pistons is acted upon by steam, as 
in the ordinary steam engine. Upon the escape of 
steam from the first cylinder in which it so acts 
upon the piston, it is received in an air-tight case, 
termed a vaporizer, in which there are a number of 
small copper tubes filled with chloroform. 

Upon the steam coming in contact with the tubes 
the chloroform becomes vaporized, and works the 
other cylinder, while the steam is condensed and 
returns into the boiler, as warm water, to re-gener- 
ate fresh steam, or motive power. In the mean 
time, the chloroform, after exerting its force on the 
second cylinder, is, in its turn, condensed, and, by 
means of a force pump, returned to the vaporizer, 
which is thus kept regularly supplied, the chloro- 
form being alternately vaporized and condensed. In 
addition to the advantage of giving greater power 
to engines than tby the ordinary steam process, the 
vapor being nearly as 1 1-2 to 1 more powerful than 
steam, it is stated that a saving of nearly 50 per 
cent is effected in fuel. M. du Tremblay originally 
used ether as his vaporizing agent, but, at the sug- 
gestion of M. Arago, the eminent French astrono- 
mer, he has substituted chloroform, which, although 
it did not vaporize at quite so low a temperature as 
ether, has the advantage of being perfectly incom- 
bustible and inexplodable, thus removing an objec- 
tion which was made to the invention as originally 
brought out, of the inflammable nature of the liquid 
used. One of M. du Tremblay’s engines, of 35 
horse power, has been constantly at work for 14 
hours a day at a glass manufactory in Lyons for 
more than 12 months, during which time the liquid 
used has been ether, without any accident or disar- 
rangement of the machinery having occurred. The 
invention has been patented.” . • 


FACTS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


A man is taller in the morning than at night to 
the extent of half an inch, owing to the relaxation 
of the cartilages. 

The human brain is the twenty-eighth part of the 
body, but in the horse but a four-hundredth. 

Ten days per annum is the average sickness' of 
human life. 

About the age of 86 the lean man generally be- 
comes fatter and the tat man leaner. 

Richter enumerates 600 distinct species of disease 
in the eye. 

The pnlse of children is 180 in a minute ; at pu- 
berty it is 80 ; and at 60 it is only 60. 

Dr. Letsom ascribes health and wealth to water ; 
happiness to small beer ; and all diseases and crimes 
to tne use of spirits. 

Elephants live for two hundred, three hundred, 
and even four hundred years. A healthy fhll- 
grown elephant consumes thirty pounds of grain 
per day. 

Bats in India are called flying foxes, and measure 
six feet from tip to tip. 

Sheep, in wild pastures, practice self-defense by 
an array in which the rams stand foremost in con- 
cert, with ewes and lambs in the center of a hollow 


Bijunrv. 

Three Hudson’s Bay dogs draw a sledge loaded 
with 300 pounds 15 miles a day. 

One pair of pigs will increase in six years to 
119,160, taking the increase at fourteen pigs each 
per annum. 

A pair of sheep in the same time would be but 64. 

A single female house fly produces in one season 
20,080,320 eggs. 

The flea, grasshopper and locust jump 200 times 
their own length. Equal to a quarter of a mile for 
a man. 
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Brnnorous Jtfmrtmmt. 

ATTACHMENT RECIPROCAL 

The following capital story is told of an Alabama 
sheriff and a pretty widow : 

Court was in session, and amid the multiplicity of 
business whieh crowded upon him at term time, he 
stopped at the door of a widow, on the sunny side 
of thirty, who, by the way, had often bestowed 
melting glances upon the sheriff aforesaid. He was 
admitted, and soon the widow appeared. The con- 
fusion and delight which the arrival of the visitor 
had occasioned, set off to greater advantage than 
usual, the captivating charms of the widow M. Her 
cheeks bore the beautiful blended tints of the apple 
blossom ; her lips resembled rosebuds, upon winch 
the morning dew yet lingered ; her eyes were like 
the quivers of Cupid, the glances of love and tender- 
ness with which they were filled resembling arrows 
that only wanted a fine beau (pardon the pun) to 
do full execution. After a few common place re- 
marks, 

“ Madam,’* said the matter-of-fact sheriff, “ I 
have an attachment for you.” 

A deeper blush than usual mantled the cheeks of 
the fair widow. W ith downcast eyes, whose glances 
were centered upon her beautiful feet, half conceal- 
ed by the flowing drapery, gently patting the floor, 
she, with social candor, replied : 

“ Sir, the attachment is reciprocal.” 

For some time the sheriff maintained an astonish- 
ed silence ; at last he said — 

“ Madam, will you proceed to court ?** 

“Proceed to court?” replied the lady, with a 
merry laugh ; then shaking her beautiful head, she 
added : “ No, sir ! though this is leap year> I will 
not take advantage of the license therein granted 
to my sex, and therefore greatly prefer that you 
should « proceed to court.* ” 

“ But, madam, the justice is waiting.” 

“ Let him wait; I am not disposed to hurry mat- 
ters in such an unbecoming manner; and besides, 
sir, when the ceremony is performed, I wish you to 
understand that I prefer a minister to a justice of 
the peace.” 

“ Madam,” said he, rising from his chair with sol- 
emn dignity, “ there is a great mistake here. My 
language has been misunderstood. The attach- 
ment of whiph I speak was issued from the office of 

Esquire C ; and commands me to bring you 

instantly before him, to answer a contempt of court 
in disobeying a subpoena in the case oi Smith vs. 
Jones. * m m + 

The Times were Never so Bad. — For two years 
the badness of the times has been the cry of the 
world in general, and the exeuse for dunning trades- 
men in particular. Every body to whom one owes 
money has had “ a little bill to make up,” ever since 
1846; and the “ tightness” has been the pretext for 
one half the world to bother the other half about 
those “ small trifles ” which have been “ standing 
eince Christmas.” 

It is a popular notion with the tardy debtor, that 
the tradesman who cannot wait has no right to con- 
tinue his business ; and that to ask for his “ small 
account” is to confess a deficiency or the requisite 
capital to carry on his dealings in a respectable, 
or at all events, in a creditable manner. Without 
going so far as this, we may confess that we hate 
crumbling, and are glad, therefore, to hear a change 
in the tone of the national voice, and an acknowl- 
ment that things arc beginning to look a great deal 
brighter than they have done. For ourselves we 
have little care, though we like cheerfulness in our 
neighbors, and therefore we have been indifferent 
as to “ railway panics,” “ monetary panics ” “ pe- 
cuniary tightnesses/* “ financial crises,” and all the 
other ills that commerce is heir to. We have always 
felt that if the worst comes to the worst, we could 
send Toby on to the stage and let him take that 
station among the dramatio dogs of the day to 
which his histrionic genius would entitle him. 

We are convinced that insuch pieces as The Doe of 
Afontargis , The Butcher's Dog of Ghent , and The 
Jolly Dog of the Abruzzi, he would make a hit, or, 
to speak more appropriately, bite his name in our 
histrionic annals. He would far surpass in sagacity 
that popular but injudicious mongrel who, while 
performing at the Victoria, lingered too long over 
the sausage that formed the bell-pull. Our own 
dog Toby would never disgrace himself by such an 
unprofessional neglect of the business of the scene ; 
ana therefore, as we said before, the stage was al- 
ways open to him if the worst had come to the worst. 
Happily, the worst is coming rapidly to better, and 
even railway shareholders are beginning to wear a 
•mile. We seldom prediot until after a thing has 
oeeurred ; but we venture, on this ocoaaion, to an- 


ticipate for the country a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year.— [Punch. 


EPITAPH. 

Here lies the body of Edward Hide ; 
We laid him here because he died. 

We had rather 
It had been his father. 

If it had been his sister, 

FeW would have missed her; 

But since *tis honest Ned, 

No more shall be said. 


Law for Dinner Parties. — And be it enacted, 
that dinner parties generally shall consist of two 
sects of persons : — 1st. Those who know one ano- 
ther; and 2nd. Those who jrish to know one 
another; whereby awful pauses may be chiefly 
avoided at table ; and that seven o’clock shall in fu- 
ture signify that hour, and not a quarter to eight; 
and that guests bidden at that hour shall assemble 
within a rew minutes of the same, under the penalty 
of having to carve the most popular side dish ; and 
that certain nicknacks, and illustrated works, be 
put about on the drawing-room tables, not in the 
notion that they will really amuse any bqdy, but 
that they may form, as it were, harbors of refuge 
for the gapers, yawners, and unintroduced, who 
will then appear occupied, and not stand in painful 
and silent expectancy, or ask if there is any thing 
fresh in the evening papers, or scrutinise the lus- 
tres, and find that they have not the full compli- 
ment of candles, or peruse the card bowl, and dig 
up undesirable ones from the bottom thereof. — [The 
Sooial Parliament, by Albert Smith. 

Starving a Jury into a Verdict. — We grant 
it to be an absurd and monstrous custom — a mere 
senseless relic of barbarism — to keep a jury free 
from intemperance. Spelman tells us that the Coun- 
cil of Nice ordained that “ judiccs nisi jejuni leges 
et judicia de cernant ;” that Charlemagne ordained, 
let “ indices jejuni causae audiant et discernant;” 
“ and from these ancient rites of the Church and 
Empire,” he says, “ is our law derived, which pro- 
hibiteth our jurors, being judices de facto, to have 
meat, drink, fire, or candle light, till they be 
agreed of their verdict.” There can surely be no 
reason for continuing this absurd usage at the 
present day; it ought, certainly, to be in the pow- 
er of the Judge, as well to order the jnry refresh- 
ment, after they have retired to consider their 
verdict, as he does all through the trial, in cases 
where they are not allowed to separate. Beyond a 
doubt, he ought to have a discretion in the matter 
so as to guard against the indulgence being abused 
as he has now a discretion as to the time which h$ 
may keep the jury before they are discharged. But 
this practice of keeping the jury without food is 
wholly distinct from that of requiring them to be 
unanimous in their verdict : the one may bo altered 
and we may yet retain all the security for a careful 
investigation, for a just judgment, and for an ad- 
ministration of justice at once merciful and efficient, 
which is provided for us by the other. — [Dublin 
University Magazine. 


An Index to the Market. — In the neighbor- 
hood of Alfreton there resides a miller, who is so 
obliging to his customers, that when corn is fluctu- 
ating in its price, (and especially when on the ad- 
vance,) he will take the trouble to go immediately 
and acquaint them how the London markets were 
going the day before. In the spring of last year, 
when the price of corn was advancing rapidly, this 
miller would set out from home very early on a 
Tuesday morning to give information to his shop 
customers. The inquiry at that time was, “Has 

Mr. gone past this morning?” “ Yes.” “ How 

did he go ?” “ lie was in h is gig, and, he drove very 
fast.” “ That’s a bad sign.” “ He had only time 

to call at Mr. *s gate, and say, * Wheat rose 

yesterday from 8s. to 10s. per quarter ; you must 
raise flour 6d. per stone.*” On another week, “ Has 

Mr. passed by ?” “ He has ridden on his horse, 

but he did not ride fast.” “ That’s not a good sign.” 

“ He called on Mr. , and I have been to inquire 

the price of flour. Wheat advanced only 4s. yester- 
day, and flour is raised 2d. per stone.” On another 
week, “Has Mr. gone by this morning?” “No; 
he is coming yonder on foot.” “That’s a good 

sign.” “He has stopped to talk with Mrs. . 

We will go and ask her how corn is this week. Mrs. 
has been asking me if we want a sack of flour, for it 
is 2d. a stone lower. We thought it a good sign 
when we saw him on fbot, and felt sure of it when 
he had time to stop and talk to a person on the 
road.” This same obliging miller commenced his 
I journey again a few weeks since, but owing to a 
| change in the weather the corn began to slacken in 
I its advances, and now he has again slackened in the 
alacrity of information; and this, the people say 
I again, m » good sign.— [Sheffield Times. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1049. 


GAZETTE OF THE UNION 

AND GOLDEN RULE. 


CIRCULATION TW ENTY -FIVE THOUSAND! 

Since the combination, in July, 1848, of the two papers, 
the only ones ta New- York devoted to tne high and beautiful 
aims of Odd Fellowship and literature, the united journal 
has been crowned with the brightest success. It enjoys a 
vast circulation among families as well as among brothers of 
the Order, and is universally accepted as the most excellent 
Family Journal in the country. The proprietors, though well 
contented with the position which their efforts have attained, 
are nevertheless resolved to achieve still more, and to reach 
an eminence beyond competition. They will accordingly 
spare no labor and expense during the coming year, to place 
The Gazette of the Union and Goldeu Rule at the 

HEAD OF ALL THE WEEKLY NEW8PAPER8. 

Wi h thisaim in view, the Editor and Publisher have made 
arrangements with many contributors of acknowledged talent 
and reputation to impart deep and various interest to their 
columns, so that they shall be quoted from and commended by 
the best critics of the country. 

The noble and excellent Order of Odd-Fellows has become 
so extended and well known on account of its benevolent 
deeds and unfailing devotion to the cause of “ Friendship, 
Love and Truth/ 1 that it now numbers men of all trades and 
professions, the young, the middle aged and the old. Our pa- 
per shall be so diversified as not only to suit and gratify all 
these, but to please wives, sisters, mothers and children, and 
thus be esteemed 

THE BEST FAMILY PAPER IN THE UNION. 

The domain, both of Reality and Fiction, Fact and Fancy 
will be explored, and their choicest treasures gathered for 
our readers. Original Tales and Poems from the most popu- 
lar authors— selections from the ablest Foreign Periodicals, 
just Criticisms on Books, account of Discoveries in Science 
and the Arts, Intelligence from all parts of the World, Essays 
on the Topics of the Day, Proceedings or thk I*odges and 
ALL THE NlWS B SLATING TO ODD-FSLL«WSmP IN AMERICA 
and Europe, will form the staple of each and every number. 
We shall commence the New Volume in January 

ENLARGED AND IMPROVED FORM. 

Which will give our patrons a much greater quantity or 
reading matter, besides enabling us to offer each week a 
more pleasing variety. We therefore say to each of our pre- 
sent readers, 

Renew your Subscriptions for 1849. 

And we ask every other lover of good reading, whethef be- 
longing to the Order or not, to add a new name to our exten- 
sive list, being resolved that H The Gazette of the Union and 
Golden Rule/’ shall have a permanent, as well as standing 
luterest and value, so that each bound volume shall be 

A PRIZE FOR EVERT LIBRART, 

Aad also a welcome visiter to every Lady’s drawing room. 

IP* Terms, TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN AD- 
VANCE. BiMs ef all the solvent Banks in the Union re- 
ceived at par. J. R. CRAMPTON, Publisher, 

No. 44 Ann-street, N. Y. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE I. O. O. F. 

TV/TRS CATHERINE NEILSON, (Widow of the 

XVA late P. D. U Sire Neilson,) has taken a large houje. 
No. 6 South street, 4 doors from Baltimore street, Balti- 
more, for the purpose of carrying on a permanent and tran- 
sient Boarding House ; and she lakes this method o> inform- 
ing the members of the Order, and the traveling community, 
that they will find her bouse conveniently located, and her 
table and lodging apurtments equal to any in the city of Balti- 
more. |p“ Price!* moderate. 8t237 


JOHN OSBORNE, REGALTA MANUFACTURER, 

TW'O. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW- YORK, 

X 1 supplies promptly every description of Ixidge and En- 
campment Regalia. He will be happy to receive orders from 
the Brotherhood for furnishing all urticles required by the 
New Work. 337 


LODGE JEWELS 


T?LEAZER AYERS, manufacturer of Jewelry. 

AJJitc, No. 89 Nassau-st. New-York. 

Odd-Fellows’, Masonic, and Sons of Temperance Jewels 
made to order. All orders from abroad punctually attended 
to. 3m235 


REGALIA. 

M I. DRUMMOND, Manufacturer of Regalia, 

e Costumes Tents, Crooks, Ac , in the very best styles 
and prices. Lodges and Encamptmems will be liberally dealt 
with. Brethren are solicited to give a calL Store No. 3UU 
Grand-street, New- York. aug.26:tf. 

0 LOOKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE. 

T O the I. 0. 0. F. and the public in general. 

The subscriber, 1. J. CRISWELL, No. 999 Market-sL, 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, Loolciag Glasses, Britannia and 
Housekeeping Hardware, whoiemde and retail, as cheap as 
can be had in the Oity. I. J. CRISWELL’S, 

Ne. 908 Market-st., below Eighth. 
lymov.9. North side, Philadelphia. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


Extraordinary Document. — The following is 
a verbatim et literatim copy of a notice recently 
received by the Poatmaster at Union town, in this 
State : 

“ I Robert Brown of talor county and State of 
Virginia do forwarn any person of pensylvaaia To 
miCrria A sun of mine his name is Robert Brown 
Dark complexion A bout five feet and a half high 
Block heair and a smart scar on the crown of the 
head if such a peurson comes to Pennsylvania and 
his lady Twenty dollars reward to any person con- 
fine him and send me a letter to pruntitown ps off 
talor co- va he is 19 years oald 10 or november 1§48. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE I. O. O. F. 

RS CATHERINE NEILSON, (Widow of the 

•h*X lale P. D. (J Sire Neilson,) has taken a large hotue. 
No. 0 South street, 4 doors from Baltimore street, Balti- 
mobs, for the purpose of carrying on a permanent and Iran 
aient Boarding House ; and she takes this method oi inform- 
ing the members of the Order, and the traveling community, 
that they will find her house conveniently located, and her 
table and lodging apartments equal to any in the city of Bafti< 
more. |£7* Price* moderate. 8i237 


JOHN OSBORNE, REG! ALIA MANUFACTURER, 

^O. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW -YORK, 

-L y supplies promptly every description of Lodge and En- 
campment Regalia. He will be happy to receive orders from 
the Brotherhood for furnishing all articles required by the 
New W ork. 837 

LODGE JEWELS. 

T?LEAZER AYERS, manufacturer of Jewelry, 

X!Ja c. No. 89 ftassau-st. New-York. 

Odd- Fellows’, Masonic, and Sons of Temperance Jewels 
made to order. All orders from abroad punctually attended 
to. 3m235 


REGALIA. 

M I. DRUMMON D^M anufacturer of Regalia, 

a Costumes Tents, CnBks, Ac , in the very best styles 
and prices. Lodges and Encsrttpimems will be liberally dealt 
with. Brethren are solicited to give a call. Store No. 309 
Grand-street, New-York. aug.96:tf. 


CLOCKS AND LOOKING GLASSE8 BY WHOLB8ALB. 

r f\) the I. 0. 0. F. and the public in general. 

X The subscriber, 1. J. CRISWELL, No. 899 Market-st., 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 


ral assortment of Clocks, Looking Glasses, Britannia and 
” uss keeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as < ' 
i be had ia the City. I. J. CRISWELL’S, 


lpmov.9. 


No. 908 Market-sl., below Eighth. 

North sale, Philadelphia. 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 

*VT0. a22 MARKET -STREET, PHILADEL- 

-L 1 PHIA. — The Subscriber would call the attention of 
the public to his Manufactory, (the oldest in the city) where 
can be furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cathedrals, Church- 
es or Parlors, with ail the modern improvements, viz : Com- 
position Pedals, Double Swells, Coupler’s Octave, Ac. Ac , 
with his unsurpassed Reed Stops, which I will furnish cheap- 
er than any builder of established reputation. 

WM. A. CORRIE. 

N.B. Small size Organs, suitable for Lodges, Ac., always 
on hand. 1) 238 


FINE WATOHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 

r^PHE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 

X fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much less than the usual price. 

Pine Gold and Silver Lever Watches, anchor escapement, 
Duplex and Lapine Watches, 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains, 

Do do Keys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Pe ns, 

Ladies’ Bracelets. Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles, 

Do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins, 

Diamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings, 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups. Forks, Forks, Ac. 

Gold Watches, as low as 820 to 852 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought 
All Watches warranted to keep good time, or ihe money 
returned. Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best 
manner and warranted, at much lees than the usual prices. 

. G. C. ALLEN, 

Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and Retail, 51 
Wall- st., (late 30) corner of William-st, up stairs. Iy238 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

*VTO. 11 WALL-STREET. — This Company 

-L v completed its third year on the 1st of May last, at 
which lime the surplus amounted to 8542,010 58, showing an 
amount of business unparalleled in the history of Life In- 
_ surance. 

Dividends of profits are declared annually upon all life po- 
licies which have settled two or more premiums ; the profits 
draw interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum, and can 
be made available at once, to the extent of two-thirds of their 
amount where the party has paid his premiums in full. 

Premiums are payable annually, but may be paid semi-an- 
nually or quarterly, and parties taking Life policies may, if 
they prefer, give their individual notes for one- half the an- 
nual premium, upon which they will be required to pay 5 
per cent, interest per annum. 

Prospectus, and all papers necessary to effect insurance, 
and all information in relation to the plan. of operations : may 
be obtained, gratis, at the office of the Company, No. 11 
Wall-st. 

Directors.— Robert L. Patterson. Seth Low, Charles S. 
Macknett, Joel W. Condit, Edward Anthony, Wm. A . F. 
Pantz, Lewis C. Grover, Thomas B. Segur, Henry Me Far lan, 
Andrew 8. Snelling. Wm. M. Simpson. 

ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President 

Bam. C. Mlllxb, Secretary. 

JOSEPH L. LORD, Agent. 

Valentine Mott, M.D., Jer. Van RensMlaer, M.D., Medical 
Board of Consultation. 

James Stewart, Mi)., (Residence, No. 3 Abingdon Square) 
Medical Examiner, attends at the office daily from ft to 3 
o’clock. 298-tf 


PERFUMERY, TOILET SOAPS AND FANCY GOODS 

TOHNSON & GROSER, No. 1 Courtland St., 

Importers, Manufacturers mid Dealers, A gent* for Vroom 
A Fowler’s celebrated Premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. 
Country Merchants and Traders supplied upon the lowest 
terms. ’ 3m23fi 

CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

QPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING ! J. WIN- 

O CHESTER, having become the sole Agent for ths sale 
of the magnificent steel engraved certificatkof mrmbbkship, 
published by the former publisher of the Golden Rule, offers 
the same to members pf the 1. O. of O F., at the low price of 
FIFTY CENTS FKR COPY. 

This Certificate is IS by 24 inches, and contains all the Em- 
blems of U»e Order, with eight large and elegant Vignettes, 
representing the motto, ‘‘Visit the Sick. Relieve the Distress- 
ed, Bury the Dead, aud Educate the Orphan,” as well ns other 
leading principles and duties, “ Faith, Hope and Charity.” 
The cost of this Deauliful picture was over Ont Thousand 
Dollars. 

JL/* Single copies Fifty Cents each; twelve copies for 
Five Dollars; twenty seven copies for Ten Dollars; or 
Thirty-Seven Dollars Fifty Cents per one hundred. All 
orders must be accompanied by the Cash, and directed io 
1)235 J. WINCHESTER, 44 Ann-st , N Y- 


BERRY A WOODNUTT’S 

G reat central oyster andre- 

freshment Saloon, under the Odd-Fellow* Hall, North- 
Sixth-strcet, above Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 235 tf 


I. O. of O. F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

J W. & E. D. STOKES, 194 Market-st., below 

• Sixth-st., south side, Manufacturers of Regalia. Sashes 
and Rohes for Lodges and Encampments. Books. Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all piker articles inquired to furnish Lodges 
and Encamptments, rataished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at the lowest prices 
in the United Stales. gggtf 

GEORGE W. ZIMMERMAN. 

TTENITIAN BUND MANUFACTURER, No. 

V 81, Arch-st. above Second, has constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment, which fur finish and workmanship danfcpt hr 
•urnasaedjto which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

N.B. He would call particular attention to hia Im p roved 
Venitian Blinds adopted for Stores, Offices, Ac. 296tf 


THE CHEAPEST AND 8EST PLACE 

I N the city to get good Pocket Books, Bankers’ 
Cases, Wallets, Porte Monnaires, Portable Writing 
Desks, Gold Pens, Chinese Razor*. Pocket Knives, specimens 

of Vegetable Ivory and every article of Perfumery, is at 
JOHN SIMPSON’S No. 98 Fullon-st., a few doors from 
William. 232if 


BARNES & DENNEY. 

ANUFACTURERS of Patent Roman Ce- 

-krX menled Fire and Thief Proof Chests, at No. 3 Broad- 
street, running from Arch to Race, between Second and 
Third-streets, Philadelphia, where they have always on 
hand a large assortment, furnished with Locks that cannot be 
licked, ana Patent Escutcheons which secure them against 
>eing blown open with Powder. They are made of wrought 
iron, as cheap and good as any in the United Stales. 

N.B. All kinds ot Iron Doors manufactured accordingto 
orders, with top and bottom bolts. 

W. DENNY. 


(231 :tf) 


J. BARNES- 


REGALIA AND JEWELS 

]\f ANUFACTURED and sold by E. COMBS, 

UX 350 Grand-st. N. Y. The various “ Ordkjls ” furnish- 
ed on reasonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold and Silver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmings, also Satin, Velvet, Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly on hand, ana sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. 228: if. 


PREMIUM VANILLA TOOTH WASH. 

A T the late Fair of the American Institute, the 

-AX Premium was awarded to the Proprietor for his Va- 
nilla Tooth Wash, as being the best preparation for cleansing 
and preserving the Teeth, and purifymg the breath. For sale, 
wholesale and retail, by the Proprietor, THOS. M ANSON, 
Surgeon Dentist, No. 20 Eighth Avenue. 
Also, for sale by the principal Druggists throughout the 
city. Liberal discount made to Country Merchants, Price 
25 and 50 cents per bottle. 3m237 


, ORDER OF PHILOZATHEANS. 

HTHIS is the name of a mutual benefit organi- 
X zatlon of Ladies, for diffusing the principles of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth. New York Association No. 1 having 
been duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exer- 
cising the supreme power of the Order in the United States of 
America, are no# prepared to grant charters for opening 
Associations in any part of the country. Applications for 
charters, pr letters for information, should be directed, (post 
paid) to Miss EM E LINE GARDNER, P. P. S, 101 Forsyth 
st {L/"New-York Association No. 1 meets evsry Monday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at 345 Broome-st. 228:tf. 


F. W. OORINTH, 

m HAT, CAP AND UMBRELLA STORE, 

No. 230 North 2d street, below Callowhill, east side, 
Philadelphia, constantly on hand a full supply of fash- 
ionable Hats, Caps and Umbrellas, which will be sold cheap 
for cash. His friends are invited to give him a call. 228:6m. 


DEOEMBER REPORT. 

r lE MUTUAL BENEEIT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (11 Wall street) has issued, during 
the month of December, 1848, one hundred and eighty-nine 
new Polices, viz : 


GRAND MEDICAL AND SURGICAL OFFICE, 
NO. 187 CHAKBER^TREfiT NEW-YORK. 

1 jX)R the Treatment of all Diseases in Men, 

Women arid Children; whether Acute or Chronic; 
whether Local or General— whether Scrofulous, Syphilitic, 
or Epidemic — or all Maladies belonging to tho ime of Medi- 
cine uml Surgery. 

1. Cases of all kiuds will be examined every day in the 
week from 7 o’clock A. M, till 7 P. M. Sundays excepted. 

II. No CHARGE made for EXAMINATIONS, or for our 
OPINION in any esse. 

Ill Patients will find our examinations unlike those of any 
ojhers which they have ever known or heard, and if we do 
u<ri tell them more about their ease, without tbeir telling us 
any history of their disease, .han they have ever known or 
learned before by their own observation, or that of any of 
their Doctors, we advise them not to submit to our treatment. 

IV. All that Class of Diseases in which delicaie and sensi- 
tive persons are exposed, by most Doetors, to Surgical and 
bloody operations, and to means and treatment which burn 
and torture, and confine the patient to the tick bed, are treated 
at this office without pain, exposure or confinement. 

V. Patieuts will be convinced beyond ail doubt, by our Ex- 
aminations and Treatment, that their diseases in most, and 
the worst cases, originated in their childhood, or were inheri- 
ted from their par*, uts, or arose from a great variety of causes, 
which neither they nor their doctor* ever imagined — and 
though they may seem to have u dozen different diseases, 
that io nearly every case they all spring from one root or 
cause, and will be driven out together by very simple means. 

VI . Those Diseases of certain pans of the human system, 
which are almost universally treated in the first state with 
Balsam of Copaiba, Capsules, Cubebe; by Injections of Ni- 
trate of Silver, Borax, Alum, Sugar ..f Lead Water— Yellow 
or Black washes; with Blue or Mercurial and other Oint- 
ments ; with Bougie?, Cal hi lersof Syringes— or in the second 
stutc, with Culoaiel, Blue Pill, Rsd Precipitate for Corrosive 
Sublimate; with Hydriodate of Potash, Sarsaparilla Syrups, 
and Other like slops — we say before heaven and earth, that by 
such treatment and such means, as are generally used, we 
know and can demonstrate, that these diseases have never 
been end Bn Defer be keeled. They deceive the patient — 
they drive the disease into the system, and to other and more 
important parts— they produce Strictures, Callouses, Piles, 
Abbesses, Ulcer*, Fistulas, Catarrhs, Dropsies, Rheumatic 
palls, Diseases of the Boies, of the Liver, Kidneys. Lungs, 
Throat and whole system ; and either render the wnole life 
Of ths patient miserable, or hurry him to a premature wave. 

Without using any of these Quackish, Ruinous and Swind- 
ling remedies, we promise to every curable case we treat, a 
permanent and radical CURE FOR LIFE by very simple 
medicine, which is without taste or smell — which neither 
purges or vomits — nor hinders from business — nor exposes the 
patient in any way whatever, and which is only to be taken 
every other night. YVe can furnish patients with References 
to l>nible Cases which have been carried out of the Broad- 
way Hospitals as incurable, to die, whom we have raised 
from the gates of the grave, after all other means have been 
used in vain. 

VII. Knowing, as we do, that most Medicines in the hands 
of Apothecaries and Druggists are adulterated, and for various 
other reasons me not to be relied on; we have, therefore 
established a CHEV11CAL LABORATORY, where we man- 
ufacture all our Medicines — for this reason we ran warrant 
that our medicines shall do all that we promise in evory case. 

S . VIII. In every ease in which we promise a cure, if we 
il to effeot this, the money paid for medicine will be returned. 
To all who wish we will furnish names and residence of 
patients in tho city and country, whom we have treated for 
all forms of disease, who will give them all the facts in their 
case— the nature, extent, and duration of their sickness, and 
the success of our treatment. 

We therefore invite all sufferers however afflicted, or how- 
ever hopeless their case may appear, to give us a trial — put 
our knowledge to the teat in an Examination of their case — it 
will cost them nothing — and they will find beyond doubt that 
tunelff-nins casts out of a hundred which are called Consump- 
tion, Spinal disease^ Cancer in the Womb, or elsewhere, Ac., 
Ac., are totally mistaken— there being nothing of the kind. 
This we have demonstrated in hundreds of cases. 

NEVER DESPAIR till you have given our Remedies and 
Treatment an honest trial. 

All DR. BEACH’S Books and Mbdicixbs for sale at this 
office. JAMES McALLI8TER A Co. Proprietors, 
3mS35 No. 127 Chambers-st. New-York. 


SOAP AND OANDLES. 

J OHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Nos. 61 and 

63 Reado street, New-York, has constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the above articles, which he will sell at 
the lowest market prices, wai ranted equal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured m the city ; delivered or shipped without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Merchants, Grockrs, Country Dxai.rrs and Familirs, 
who are in want of the above articles, will find it to their in- 
terest to call on him before purchasing elsewhere. 3m235 


REGALIA IN READING, PA. 

'T'HE Subscriber has constantly on hand ; and 

X makes to order at short notice, Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd-FeUowt, Druids, Sons of Temperance, Ac., at as low 

S rices as they can be purchased in the larger cities. N.B. 
ewels, Emblems and Books, also furnished. 

H A LANTZ 

232: tf. 42 West Washlngton-st , Reading, *P. 


REGALIA IN BUFFALO. 


64 To Mechanics .... 28 
22 “ Manufacturers ... 24 

5 “ Seamen 5 

6 “ Publishers and Editors 5 

8 “ Sec’y of Insurance Co’s 3 
6 “ Naval Officers ... 3 

4 “ Other occupations . 8 

New Policies issued in December ...... 189 

ROBT. L. PATTERSON, President. 
But. C. M illir, Secretary. 

Jos. L. Lord, Agent. James 8trwart, M.D., Medical 
Examiner, (Residence, Abingdon Square,) is at the office daily, 
from 2 to 3 o’rtock. 


To Merchants and Traders 

M Clerks 

“ Physicians .... 
w Clergymen .... 

“ Lawyers 

« Ladies 
“ jokers 


T> EGALIA of all kindi and every other article 
JLY> required in Lodges or Camps furnished on the shortest 
notice, and at reasonable prices. Also, materials and trim- 
mings of all kinds. T. PARSON, 275 Main-st?' 932lf 

WATOHEs7 JEWELRY, fire. 

A SPLENDID assortment of Gold and Silver 

XjL Duplex, Patent Lever, Anchor Escapement, Lepine end 
Vertical Watches, selected from the best manufactured in 
Europe, which will be warranted perfect time-keepers. 

Also, some new patterns of Gold Chains, Scale, Keys, 
do do do Gold Pencil Cases and Peas, 

do do do Thimbles, Rings, Pins, Ae. 

do do Bracelets with Stones, 

do do Silver Forks and Spoons. 

All the above articles will be sold at the lowest prices aad 
warranted to be equal to the best made in the city. MOTT 
BROTHERS, Importers of Fine Watches, 2 Nfessau-street, 
opposite the Custom House. 

P. 8. Clocks and Watehes cleansed and repaired in the 
very beet manner, and wurrmatod to give satisfaction. 9tfl81 
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MY MOTHER’S LAST KISS. 


WBITTIN FOR THR GAZRTT1 OF THE UNION AND dOLDRN BULK, 

BY A. WIGHT. 


The setting sun, with mild and chasten'd splendor, 
Through a veiled window a soft radiance shed. 
Tinting with hues, most exquisitely tender, 
Thecouch where was lying my dear mother’s head. 
The leaflets quivering in the evening breeze. 

Made to my ear a low and saddened tune, 

Birds faintly warbled from the glowing trees. 

And all seem'd hush'd by the same mystic gloom, 
Shadowing my heart with dark foreboding's wings, 
That sweepeth sadly life's eeolian strings. 

'Twas in my childhood's home, the hand of death 
Hung poised to give the final, fatal blow ; 

Murm' rings from trembling lips, scarce 'bove a 
breath, 

And noiseless footsteps gliding to and fro; 

Tears from dim eyee abundantly were flowing. 
Shaping strange fancies to my childish heart — 
Much wond'ring what dark evil round us growing, 
Causing tears from my stern father's eyes to start; 
One whom I had ne’er known to weep before — 
Some danger undefin’d my childish fancy bore. 

Amid bewildering thoughts I stood conftised, 
Half-doubting to receive my good-night kiss ; 
(To which I ever fondly had been used,) 

When she entwined me in her arms of bliss ! 

And oh ! that frantic kiss yet sadly lingers, 

And steals along my fevered, forehead now, 

The thrillingfltoucn of her pale icy fingers, 

As partedshe the locks upon my brow, 

While on her cheek a tear did coldly glow — 

A drop congealed upon a couch of snow. 

With tearful eyes, perplexed with fear and dread, 
To my accustomed couch I softly crept. 

And trembling drew its drapery o’er my head, 

And, as all children will, then soundly slept 
Until the radiance of the morning sun 
Was brightly flooding half my tittle room ; 

When dark returning thoughts came, one by one, 
Revealing in sadness the night’s fearful gloom. 

I listened, and silence reigned upon all around, 
Save the clock's dull ticking, monotonous sound. 

Then quickly I flew where my heart was in keeping. 
And stealthily glanc’d through the half-open door; 
My mother in death so sweetly was sleeping. 

One scarcely would deem’d life’s struggle was o’er: 
Yet I knew it was so, by the strange mystic splendor 
That encircled her ftoe with a seraph’s pure glow. 
And the glances that met me, so sadden'd and tender. 
From friehds who were weeping in anguish and 
wo. 

I stood with heart throbbinge, tho' wond’ring the 
while 

Why death should be feared, so sweet was his smile. 


And still that blest smile to me ever is speaking. 
In my hours of bereavement it hath ne’er ceas’d 
to shine, 

Like a rainbow of promise its fond vigils keeping, 
With a glory that glows with a radiance divine : 
Tho’ wayward my pathway, for deeply I’ve sinn'd, 
And many the snares that were spread for my feet, 
But the star of my life hath been only bedimm’d. 
To glow with fresh lustre, more holy and sweet. 
God grant me the prayer, that the light which is 
given 

May never grow less, but lead me to Heaven. 
Sheridan, Jan. 1849. 


Jiomlrtte. 


A LION IN LOVE.* 


BY FREDERIC SOULIE. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The arrival at the rail road was less pleasant 
than Sterny had anticipated. When the friends, 
(especially the female portion of them,) of the 
Laloine family saw the handsome Leonce enter 
the passenger’s hall, in company with the shop- 
keepers, they whispered to each other : 

1 How is this 1 — Are they going to bring that 
fine gentleman along] — The Laloines must 
be crazy ! — He is not invited, we don’t know 
him.’ 

Sterny saw at a glance the discontent he gave 
rise to, and Lise jperceived it too. She was sad 
in consequence, lor it reminded her of the dis- 
tance that separated her from Leonce. At that 
moment, she could have asked his pardon for 
having brought upon him this ungracious recep- 
tion. But Sterny was not a man to allow him- 
self to be either irritated or abashed by such 
an event. He saluted the gentleman with whom 
he had had the sugar argument, as if he were 
delighted to see him again ; and withqnt any ill- 
humor, without any affectation, he told him that 
he was going to St. Germain, to see a country- 
seat. The moment it became known that he 
did not belong to the pleasure party, no attention 
was paid to him ; but that was not Sterny’s ob- 
ject, ne wanted to be of the pleasure party and, 
be had made up his mind that the sugar mer- 
chant should invite him, somehow or- other. 

With this view, he managed, by artfully cir- 
cumventing the object of his attack, to broach 
with the utmost care a question of the highest 
order in political economy. The hour of depar- 
ture arrived ; Sterny left the depot, still keeping 
up the discussion with Mr. Gurauflot, (that was 
the sugarman’s name,) and got it. along with him 
into one of the cars, without the latter having the 
least idea that the marquis was actuated by 
* Concluded from page 66. 
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another motive than the wish to profit by his 
sapient observations. 

Mea while, the flow of Mr. Gurauflot’s elo- 
quence was inexhaustible ; and as the journey 
is a short one, Sterny, who wanted to change the 
subject of conversation, began to grow impatient; 
and all at once pulling out his watch, he ex- 
claimed : 

I There ! I shall miss my appointment !’ 

‘ Hey ]’ cried the other, who was thus uncere- 
moniously cut short. 7 

‘ I beg your pardon, 7 said Sterny ; ‘ but I had 
made an appointment with an architect to go and 
examine the building with me, and I don’t sup- 
pose he has waited for me. 7 

Sterny took advantage like an expert story tel- 
ler, of the personages he had created for the* 
benefit of Mr. Laloine. 

Then it must be a very considerable purchase 
that you are about to make V 

I I can 7 t say,' said Sterny; ‘the information 
we derive from the public prints is very vague 
in such cases. A country-seat for sale, generally 
means something that is worth from ten to a 
hundred thousand francs ; so that I am proceed- 
ing somewhat at a venture. 7 

1 Excuse me, 7 said Mr. Gurauflot, ‘ but I am 
well acquainted with St. Germain ; whereabouts 
lies the house you wish to see V 

‘Judge for yourself,’ said Sterny, showing him 
the paper. 

‘ Why it is an elegant place ; I know it well ; 
it fronts upon the forest ; it is very extensive, 
and I am told the interior of it is very splen- 
did.’ 

‘ Ah, so muoh the better.’ 

I Then yo dont know anything about it I’ 

( I never was in it. What I wish particularly 
to know is, whether the house is substantially 
built; and I confess my utter inability to judge 
of such matters.’ 

‘ That is not so difficult a matter as you might 
imagine.’ 

‘ Perhaps not, for a man like you, sir, who 
seem to have a practical knowledge of every 
subject ; but for me! — ’ 

I I believe, that if I had anything to do with the 
matter, I would not allow myself to be imposed 
upon,’ observed Mr. Gurauflot, with a self-com- 
placent air. 

‘ You are a lucky man ; but when one is so 
unfortunate ag to be utterly ignorant of such sub- 
jects, and to be deprived of the advice of profes- 
sional men, the risk is enormous ; although upon 
the whole, I have no very implicit confidence 
in the good faith of architects in general.’ 

‘ I believe you, sir.’ 

( And I should greatly prefer the advice of a 
disinterested connoisseur, like yourself, for in- 
stance. 7 
‘ Oh, sir! 7 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


“ Then were you deceived. He lives, alone, i 
lives near you, yet is unknown to you, and thus : 
he has been for years.” 

“Oh, heavens ! this is most strange. But tell ! 
me, tell me more. If this be true, there still is 
more to learn.” 

“Yes, girl, there is more. Your mother, who 
was she ? She was not mine by sisterhood. Let 
me say all at once — I am your father. You are 
the offspring of unhallowed love.” The old man 
thus with an effort revealed everything and fell 
back exhausted by his exertions to keep com- 
posed. Alora, astounded by the words and of her 
newly discovered father, knew not what to do. 
She finally summoned the servants to attend and 
minister to him, and after seeing him revive 
once more, she retired to her secret chamber 
overwhelmed with surprise and grief. 

Thus terminated the announcement, and this 
was the eve before her marriage. 

CHAPTER II. 

Soms months have passed since the marriage of 
Alora to the young Count . 

He was summoned to the wars by the break- 
ing forth of hostilities between the Turks, who 
were then the redoubtable enemies of the Chris- 
tian nations, and his own countrymen. The 
Knights of Malta, who were continually engaged 
in attempts to destroy the commerce, and weaken 
the might of the first named people, acted with 
the Venetians in this struggle. The decisive 
njtval action at Lepanto was fought, and, with 
the news of this victory, there came to the oity 
of the sea a bulletin of the citizens wounded and 
killed in the engagement. Among the former 
was the husband of Alora. He had been cut 
through the arm, as he informed her by letter 
at the same time, while boarding one of the 
Turkish vessels; he gave her every reason to 
believe that he could soon recover the use of the 
disabled limb, and moreover added the intelli- 
gence that he* would shortly return, with a num- 
ber of his comrades, to his native oity. 

His expressions of attachment were powerful 
and eloquent. Alora was fully convinced of the 
sincerity of them. However, his kind and en- 
couraging words could not banish the sickness 
she felt at heart. Every day since her father 
had revealed the unpleasant story of her birth, 
she had been growing more despondent. Love 
himself, in the person of the youthful Count, 
had not effectually succeeded in banishing mel- 
ancholy from her mind. 

She trembled lest some time her secret should 
escape from her lips, in hours of sleep, and thus 
reacn the ears of her husband. 

She dreaded this; for she had good reason, as 
it seemed to her, to expect that, in case of his 
learning of the blot upon her birth, he would re- 
ject her love and companionship for ever. 

This thought was the torture of her life. She 
suspected there were others, besides her father 
and herself, acquainted with the relationship ex- 
isting between them, and if so, might they not, 
from some motive or other, make a revelation of 
it to the Count I These were good grounds for 
uneasiness to one as sensitive as she, and some 
days after receiving the letter of her husband, 
she withdrew herself from the eyes of her ser- 
vants and taking the necessary articles, penned 
the following lines to her husband : 

“ When you read this, I shall be at rest. It 
will show you what influences me in my sad de- 
termination to leave you. 

“ We have been a year wedded. Until a day 
before our marriage, I had expected for each of 
us a long life and a happy one. How illy for- 
tune deals with us. On the eve of our nuptials, 
a story was told me, the knowledge of which 
has been as a canker at my heart. I am weak — 

I am sensitive — perhaps too much so, and yet a 
woman should be both, to make her dependent 
on her lord, and affeotionate towards him. If 
nothing had come to distract me, how happily 
could we have lived together! But I, whom 
you took to your bosom confidingly, have kept a 


spring of an unlawful love. You would as will- 
ingly have taken a viper to your bosom as me, 
had you known this. 1 believed so and therefore 
lived in continuafdread lest my story would some 


my after life, should I confess it to you and con- 
sent to live. You know -not when you wooed 
me so long — when you besought me so tenderly 
to become yours at the altar, that I was the off- 


time be known by you, and I be cast forth, with 
a malison. 

“ This accounts for my unhappy life since our 
union. Now you k now why my tears so often flow- 
ed ; why I was so often detected weeping in si- 
lence and solitude. Often have I arisen from 
the couch were you slept in sweet quietude, un- 
vexed by a care, untroubled by a thought, and 
sought some secret recess where I might deplore 
my wretched fate. Would, I have cried, would 
I had never been bom ? Happiness and wretch- 
edness are so sadly mingled in my cup. I have 
resolved sometimes to destroy myself, and, in 
the frenzy of the moment, rushed to the terrace 
at our window, whence I might precipitate my- 
self into the waves below, when your voice (you 
seemed always to be aroused at these critical mo- 
ments,) summoned me back from destruction. 

I have sometimes meditated forsaking your roof, 
when the darkness of midnight shrouded the 
city; and all this from a very love of you. 

“ You cannot doubt my affection for you. A 
few more hours of breath, and the offspring of 
our mutual love would be before my eyes ; and 
yet what vile blood — what tainted blood would 
tingle in the^blue veins of the innocent ! It is 
the fruit of an accursed tree : the sins of its race 
would be visited upon it. Should this be so ? 
Would I had never looked upon the page which 
tells me of so deadly a retribution. Better that 
I should be alone accursed, than to transmit a 
curse unto my children ! better that it should 
perish in its innocence than come into a world 
where nought awaits it, save misery ! Enough. 

“ Before to-raorrow’s sun has warmed the hap- 
py earth, this body of mine will perchance be 
floating out upon the deep sea, a thousand leagues 
from land. I shall perish — ne shall perish who 
is ray sire — the unborn child shall perish with 
us. 

One of us will surely ascend unto the saints. 
The others will need the influence of thy prayers, 
and of all good Christians’ prayers, to raise 
them from perdition. If you can forgive 
me, do so. Let the name of her, who was thy 
wife — and of him who was her father be mingled 
in thy supplications. This alone I ask, and leave 
with you — all which I can leave — the blessing 
of ray heart. Farewell.” 

This letter she left in her chamber, sealed, 
,and addressed to her hfsband. • * * # * 

A beautiful night illuminated the Italian skies. 
Moon, stars, ana sea were like silver in bright- 
ness; the trees declined their green boughs as 
though in slumber, and all was silent save the 
voices of the nightingales, and the occasional 
dash of the waters on the pebbly shore. 

This evening, as was her wont, Alora was 
walking in the company of her father, the Padre, 
along the margin of the sea. They were remote 
from the palace, and still continued to proceed, 
increasing their distance from it. Opposite 
them was a small island which went by the 
name of the Isola d’Oro. They could see the 
ruins of a castle and gardens on it, as they look- 
ed towards it from the main shore. When they 
came in sight of it, the old man related its his- 
tory, and that of its owner. It was a tragic story 
of love, and hate, jealousy and murder ; of events 
such as too often have occurred in that land, 

“ Where the cypreet and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 

•Where the race of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now swellinto sorrow, now madden to orime.” 

“ Think you not that was a fearful tale, Alora ?” 
asked the old man, when he had concluded. 

“ Ay ! and yet, perhaps, not so unusual. I 
have heard many which were as dark as that. 
I had a dream last night which was more fear- 
ful. Would you hear it ?” 

“ I care not, child, for I have often heard of 
the wildest dreams, and have had some myself,” 
answered the Padre. 

“Then follow me. This is the very spot 
which I saw in my dream, and this even the 
very hour it seemed to be when I was here in 
my sleep. Let me assist you to ascend these 
elms; for yonder rock that leans over the sea is 
the place where we should sit and talk of this.” 

Saying these words she took her sire by the 


hand, and so they ascended the small ridge of 
rock, which extended into the water. They 
reached in company the position she had desig- 
nated from below, and the old man sank down 
upon the flat surface of the stone to rest, while 
she began relating her dream. 

“ I dreamed we two sat here together. It was 
late as now. The sea was quiet : the earth about 
us was at rest. All, save I, was at peace ; and I 
had led you hither, I know not why. You told 
me strange stories of bloodshed, which made my 
hair stand on end and my flesh creep, despite my 
exertions to be calm. That of the Isola d’Oro 
was one of them.” 

“ This is strange^ girl ; but we often have won- 
drous dreams,” said the old man. 

“ Ay, but this was not all. It seemed to me 
that while you were telling this tale, you de- 
scribed particulars so minutely, that I turned to 
you in amazement. * What ’ cried I, ( how could 
you know so much V You trembled ; you fell 
at my feet, and avowed yourself the chief actor 
in the drama, and that the person murdered was 
my mother.” 

The priest during all this time had been sitting 
quietly near her, gazing steadfastly at the ground 
Raising his head suddenly he inquired with ap- 
parent calmness : 

“And what think you of the dream ? Do you 
put faith in it ?” 

“ I should be loth to say so. Yet since there 
is so much truth in part of it, can all the rest be 
false? Your history is strange; your actions 
and words, your love of those fearful stories is 
also strange. Tell me or not is mv dream true? 
There is more to be said, which shall not be un- 
til you answer. Fear me not, and answer ; the 
hour is nigh.” 

The priest rose from his seat ; he paced hur- 
riedly Dackward and forward upon the rock. 
Anon he stopped before her and gazed wildly 
into her face, and then strided furiously as before. 

Suddenly ne halted, fronting her. 

“ What f” cried he. “ must I be accused of 
murder by my own cnild ? Will my offspring 
turn against me in my old age, and drag me to 
punishment? No, cnild, I need not fear you. 


punishment ? No, cnild, I need not tear you. 
Though you are the fruit of rash love, still you 
are my child, and I am your father. I am the 
guilty wretch that you suspect me. Now you 
have all the secrets of my fife. I am at your 
mercy.” 

“ Not at my mercy, father. The good God 
alone can decide your destiny. He alone will 
be your judge. But further of my dream. — 
Come hither with me to the edge of this rook. 
Look down ; here is the deep water. Look above 
us ; there are the bright stars beyond them ; we 
can see nothing. The world to be is as impene- 
trable by our present vision. We are alone ; 
none see us : none hear us. Would to God that 
1 had never lived to see this hour. Had not some 
strange destiny prevented the deed I should ere 
this have been among the dead. Fate has decreed 
this hour to be my last ; in my dream it seemed 
to be the last. I dreamed that after you had 
confessed all things to me, I led you to this pre- 
cipice : I embraced you for the last time, called 
upon God to be merciful, and — ” 

Her last words were lost, for as she spoke, she 
suddenly grasped the old man in her arms, and 
leaped from the cliff into the waters beneath. 

There was a sudden splash of the waters as 
the victim, struggling in the embrace of his 
child, sunk witnher into the deep. The bub- 
bles rose above them, and the waters foamed 
and dashed at the foot of the precipice. Now 
they grew quiet : the bubbles and foam subsided 
into the waves which rolled in regularly to the 
shore, and the priest and his daughter were seen 
no more. 

The moon and the stars looked down from the 
sky making luminous the night . Silenoe reigned 
over the drowsy land, and the hours hastened 
towards morning. A dream had been told ; the 
orimes of a life acknowledged, and two more 
spirits were added to the unnumbered hosts 
whose home, men tell us, is beyond the stars. 

Georgetown, D. C. 


You can do anything, if you will only hart 
patience : water mar oe carried in a slfve, if 
you can only wait till it freezes. 
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(Drigin of. |{ mfapm’s ^latp. 

SHAKSPERE SHORN OF HIS PLUMES. 

[From Hart’s History or Yachtimo.] 

The following is a curious article, but our re- 
verence for the Old Bard will not allow us to be- 
lieve all of it. 

The Two Gentlemen opVerona. — The writer 
•of this play is indebted for many of its incidents to 
two works, the Arcadia of Sidney, and the Diana 
of Montemayor : the latter work translated into 
English during the latter part of the 16th cen- 
tury. By some commentator this drama is held 
not to be Shakspere’s. The commentator adds, 
4i we should by no means contend that he wrote 
the whole, or even the greater part of his drama. 
During the earlier years of his professional ca- 
reer he rather improved the inventions of others 
than invented himself. It was easier for him 
to remodel old pieces than to write new ones. 
. Hence the reproach of Greene that he was beau- 
tified by the feathers of others. 7 * 

The Comedy or Errors. — Whoever wrote this 
play was indebted to the Menoechmi of Plautus, 
which was translated into English some years 
before Shakspere left Stratford. Yet whether 
Sh*k*p«re (if he is the author) was immediately 
indebted to it, or to a Comedy founded upon it. 
entitled the “ History of Error,” and performed 
before Queen Elizabeth in 1576, is doubtful. It 
is supposed he did no more than slightly retouch 
the old comedy ; and some commentators reject 
the play as being Shakspere 7 * altogether. “He 
retouched it , 73 1 says one. u probably at the request 
of the manager f 77 This commentator has hit 
the fact exactly, not only in regard to this play 
but to all the others attributed to him, except 
perhaps one, “ The Merry Wives of Windsor, 77 
which is probably Shakspere 7 * from its obscene 
« internal evidence.’ 7 In a note at the bottom 
of the page where some of the above facts are 
stated) the following words appear : 

“ Six old plays, on which Shakspere founded 
his Measure for Measure, Comedy of Errors, 
Taming the Shrew, King John, King Henry IV., 
King Henry V., King Lear.’ 7 

Love’s Labor Lost. — We read of an old play of 
Holofernes , acted before the Princess Elizabeth 
as early as 1556 ; and on this the comedy before 
ns was based. In fact there was no one drama 
prior to 1600, perhaps not one after that year, 
.that was not derived from some other play! 77 
“ During the earlier years of his dramatic oareer 
he did little more than alter a piece that had be- 
come obsolete.’ 7 

Merchant of Venice.— This play was deriv- 
ed partly from the Pecorone of Giovanni Fioren- 
tino ; partly from the Gesta Romanorum, an old 
English ballad, and Marlowe’s Jew of Malta. 
In Gosson’s School of Abuse, published as early 
as 1579, thre is a distinct allusion to a play con- 
taining the characteristic incidents in this Mer- 
chant of Venice. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. — The fable of 
this play is not now considered Shakspere’s. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt supposes one part of it to be taken 
from the Pluto and Proserpina of Chaucer : but 
Greene’s James the Fourth is doubtless the foun- 
dation of the play ; and both Chauoer and Greene 
are supposed to have had some common current 
legend of the day from which they derived their 
materials. 

The Taming of the Shrew. -This play is found- 
ed entirely on an old comedy of the same name, 
inserted in the old published book of the “ Six 
Old Plays, 77 which existed before the day of 
Shakspere. 

Romeo and Juliet. — The story of this play was 
first related by a novelist of Vicenza, as early as 
as 1535. It also formed the subject of a 
novel o£ Bandello, printed in 1554. Bristeau, a 
French novelist, soon gave it a French form ; 
and Brooke, in 1552, translated it into English 
verse. Painter, also, in the Palace of Pleasure, 
took his story of Rhomeo and Julietta from the 
French, and not from the Italian novel. The 
writer of “ Shakspere’s 77 Borneo and Juliet fol- 
owed Brooke, but availed him of some things 


from Painter. With all this knowledge before 
one commentator, who is determined to hear 
nothing against the “ genius” of “ the bard,” he 
says — “ The genius of Shakspere cannot suffer 
from the fact that he borrowed the foundation 
of all his plots. What others left unfinished, he 
perfected : he turned the dross of others into fine 
gold.” I am forced to the opinion that he, or 
the one who wrote the articles in question, took 
the gold itself, “ mor suo,” without resort to the 
process of transmutation by the crucible of his 
“genius.” 

As You Like It. — This play has no greater 
originality than the preceding. It is taken from 
a novel of Thomas Lodge, entitled Rosalinde. 
The “ crow in borrowed feathers,” spoken of by 
Greene, refers to this piracy as well as to others. 
“ Shakspere,” said Malone, “ has followed 
Lodge’s novel more exactly than is his general 
custom.” “ Whole sentences, besides the plot, 
are taken from it.” 

Much Ad6 about Nothing. — The original is 
from Ariosto; but Shakspere knew nothing of, 
Italian, and it is therefore to be presumed that 
this play is written by some other band. A nov- 
el of Belleforest, translated from Bandello, con- 
tains the same story of the play, and in default 
of a reference to these, the Genevra of Tuberville 
could well furnish the material. The story is 
an old one ; and dramatising a novel, using the 
materials freely, was as common a thing then as 
now. But who at this daj thinks of claiming 
credit or laying claim to “ genius’ 7 for such pal- 
try “ literary fishery V 1 

Hamlet.— With the exception of the grave- 
digger’s scene, inserted to catch the groundings, 
which may possibly be the production of the 
“ genius of Shakspere,” this play owes its paterni- 
ty elsewhere. The foundation of Hamlet is noto- 
riously to be found in Saxo Grammaticus, which 
Shakspere could not read, notwithstanding Mr. 
Pope supposes he must have been a great scholar. 
If he wrote Hamlet, Pope was probably near the 
truth; and it is upon the supposition that he 
wrote all the plays attributed to him, that Pope 
says he must. have been conversant with the 
classics, familiar with Plautus, Dares Phrygius, 
and Plutarch, and he might have added Plato. 
What confiding men biographers and historians 
are, when they have a favorite theme to carry 
out ! In addition to a printed story called The 
Historie of Hamblet then extant, there was a 
play called Hamlet, (acted as early as 1589;) 
and: another play of Hamlet was also acted at 
a rival theatre in London, in the year 1594, at 
which old Henslowe was treasurer. His entry is 
thus : — “ Received at Hamlet VIII s.” A poor 
night’s receipts that ! Shakspere probably got 
this .play afterwards, and inserted the grave-dig- 
ger’s scene to render it popular with the play- 
goers. That was his vocation. At any rate the 
soliloquy of “ To be, or not to be,” is a literal 
translation from Plato, and judging from that, 
and the deep philosophy of the whole piece, (al- 
ways excepting the Shaksperian blot upon it,) 
it must have been the creation of an educated 
man, which Shakspere was not. It is probably 
a partnership concern. The only man of that 
day, of poetical power sufficient to write the 
higher parts of this tragedy, was Ben Jonson , 
the greatest Dramatic Poet England ever produc- 
ed. Langhome, in his preface. to Plutarch, re- 
ferring to the time of Shakspere, says — “ The 
celebrated soliloquy, 1 To be, or not to be,’ is 
taken almost verbatim from that philosopher, 
(Plato ;) yet we have never found that Plato was 
translated in those times.” 

The Merry Wives of Windsor. — If any play 
of the whole catalogue is Shakspere’s, this comes 
nearest the mark . The impress of his vulgar and 
impure mind is upon every page. Tradition as- 
serts that it was at the express command of 
Queen Elizabeth, w ho “ wished to see Falstaff in 
love.” It is probably, like all the other tradi- 
tions relating to the “ genius” of Shakspere, 
without foundation, except in the brain of his 
admiring commentators. But he has no origin- 
ality even in this revolting piece of trash. The 
author was indebted to a translation of Pecorino, 
and to Tarleton’s News out of Purgatory, for his 

S lot and incidents; and his Sir John Falstaff is 
te Sir John Oldcastle of Drayton, Wilson, Mun- 
1 day and Hathaway. 


Troilus and Cressida. — Whoever wrote this 
play took the plot and materials from the Italian, 
and from Chaucer, and from Lydgate’s Roke of 
Yroye. The authorship is settled by au entry 
in Henslowe’s Diary on the 7th of April, 1599, 
in these words ; — “ Lent unto Thomas Downton, 
to lend unto Mr. Dickers and harey cheatell, in 
eameste of their boocke called Troyeles and 
Creassedays, the some of iij /i.” 

Measure for Measure. —Founded on and taken 
from Whetstone's play of Promos and Cassandra, 
one of the “Six Old Plays,” already referred to. 

Othello— -ViTas derived entirely from the Ital- 
ian of one of Cinthio’s novels ; but as Shakspere 
knew nothing of Italian, even the translation 
could not be nis, independent of the structure of 
the play. A French translation appeared in 
1584 ; but of the French Shakspere was as ig- 
norant as of the Italian. 

King Lear. — The story of Lear is drawn from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth ; but the play is one of 
the “Six Old Play” to which something was 
contributed by way of amendment, perhaps, 
from the Arcadia, and the Mirror of Magistrates. 
Henslowe had the play at his theatre, as is evi- 
dent from an entry in his book : “ 8th of April , 
1594, received at King leare XXVI s.” It is 
therefore not ’Shakspere’s — for he had no in- 
terest in the rival play house, and Henslowe must 
have owned the play as his “ property.” 

All’s Well that Ends Well — Maybe found 
in Boccaccio. In Painter’s Palace of Pleasure the 
story is called Giletta of Narbon. This pldy 
may have been among the “ properties’ 7 of the 
theatre to which Shakspere was attached, upon 
the suppression of that dramatic nuisance, by the 
Lord “ Mayor and citizens.* The only wonder 
is that Betterton and Rowe, in getting up their 
“Shakspere speculation,” did not give us a 
second series of a like number of plays while 
they were about it, and called them new dis- 
coveries. Who does not remember the “ Shak- 
spere forgeries,” of Ireland, which deceived the 
very elect ! 

Macbeth. — The incidents of the story, founded 
on Scottish history, aTe all in Hector Boece ; 
“but of Hector,” observes one critic, “Shak- 
spere knew as much as he did of'Hesiod.” Could 
he read Hesiod, think you ? The writer of the 
play probably consulted Hollinshed for a guide. 
Buchanan thought the subject a fit one for the 
stage ? and some of the “ wits” of the day took 
his hint and produced it. Part of this play is 
borrowed from Middleton’s production entitled 
The Witch. So says Steevens, or rather he says 
the “ bard of Avon” was not the originator. 

Twelfth Night — Derived remotely from the 
Italian of Bandello and more immediately from 
Belleforest : and partly from The Historie of Ap- 
polonius and Silla/ a tale in the collection of Bar- 
naby Riche. 

Julius Cesar. — From Plutarch, inaccessible to 
Shakspere’s “ genius.” He could not read it 
in the original, nor in the French translation of 
it by Amiot. The Earl of Stirling had already 
written a tragedy of that title. The Julius Cesar 
attributed to Shakspere is undoubtedly the fol- 
lowing, as noticed by old Henslowe, the theatri- 
cal treasurer : “ 22d of May, 1602. Lent unto 

the Companye to geve unto Antoney Monday 
and Mikell Draytion, Webster, Mydleton, and 
the Rest, in eameste of a Boocke called sesers 
Falle, the some of V It.” It is possible that 
Shakspere’s managers purchased Jnis play, and 
set it upon their stage. 


Happy old Farmer.— Said a venerable old 
farmer of eighty years, to a relation on a visit to 
him : “ I have lived on this farm for more than 
half a century. I have no desire to change my 
residence, I have no wish to be any richer than 
I now am. I have worshipped the God of my 
fathers with the same people for more than forty 
years. During that perioa I have scarcely ever 
been absent from the sanctuary on the Sabbath, 
and have never lost more than one communion 
season. I have never been confined to a bed of 
sickness for a single day. The blessings of God 
have been richly spread around me, and I have 
made up my mind long ago, that if I wished to 
beany happier, I must have more religion than 
I have at present.” 
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late' Departmmt 

THE WEDDED^PAIR." 

That festal night — that festal night — when first I 
saw you trace 

With fairy feet the merry danoe, so full of radiant 
grace — 

In beauty’s pride you shone so bright, so far above 
the rest, 

Methought a lovelier being ne’er had mortal vision 
blest ; 

I gazed until my heart grew sick, I cannot tell you 
why, 

Perhaps it was to think that one so pure should 
ever die ; 

But now you’re mine, but now you’re mine, and 
still as fair as bright 

As when you ravish’d first my eyes upon that happy 
night. 

HI ne’er forget, I’ll ne’er forget, that day you 
deign’d to hear 

The ardent tale of love and hope I whisper’d in 
your ear, 

With downoast eyes and glowing cheek my vows of 
truth yeu heard, 

Then Bigh’d in maiden bashfulness the dear en- 
chanting word — 

’Twas then I felt the power of love — a love as deep 
and rare ' 

As if you’d bared my very heart, and stamp’d your 
image there. 

And here you sit, and here you sit, a wife and mo- 
ther now, 

As fondly loved as when you first did listen to my 
vow. 

I cannot tell, I cannot tell, what other days may 
bring, 

But, oh ! the past has been to me one bright, un- 
clouded spring ; 

I know the happiest lot on earth some painful 
changes find, 

And that the oares which ohequer life will fret the 
purest mind ; 

I know, however beautiful and graceful thou art 
now, 

That age will blanch that rosy oheek, and mar that 
polish’d brow ; 

But, then, thy heart — thy faithful heart, is ever 
young and fair. 

For Time, that stamps his seal on all, will leave no 
impress there. 

Whate’er betide, whate’er betide, oh ! be as now 
thou art, — 

A crown of pride and joy to me, the solace of my 
heart ; 

Then, whether fortune smile or frown upon our 
humble cot, 

I’ll look on thee and deem me blest beyond the 
common lot; , 

And, oh ! when earth and all its joys are fading 
from my view, 

And none beside my dying couch to close my eyes 
but you; 

Then will the hope — the blessed hope, remain ,to 
cheer my heart, 

That we shall meet in perfect love, and never, never 
part. 


ANGELA. 


"AN O’ER-TRUE TALE.” 


CHAPTER I. 

“Upon entering Paris with the allied troops,” 
observed my friend, “ previous to the abdication 
and flight of Napoleon, I experienced that strange 
unpleasant feeling natural to one who is unac- 
quainted with a single individnal in the motley 
throng of nations, all bent upon beholding a 
mighty and fallen capital, but now the seat of an 
imperial power, which snook the world. ‘Odd 
enough^ through I, * if I cannot meet one old 
friend in this great war-Babel, resident here 
among my countrymen V I called to mind that 
soma time before the grand Russian Campaign, 
a young professional acquaintance had talked of 
completing his medical studies in the French 
hospitals. We had attended lectures together 
at Gottingen and Berlin ; he was an excellent 
chemist as well as a deep student, and promised 
to distinguish himself iu whatever branches he 
might choose to follow up. I, too, was fond of 
chemistry and botany, and had spent a consider- 
able period since we separated in Switzerland 


and in Italy, chiefly to visit the universities and 
to indulge my early tastes. Being an only son, 

I had the power to do so, and leaving old ‘ father- 
land’ to take caie of itself, had become by dint 
of travel as habituated to the customs of other 
countries as to those of ray own. To sum up 
all, I had had the misfortune to lose both my 
parents ere I left it. 

“ What a spectacle opened to my eyes, sur- 
passing all I had seen in the capital of a great 
military people, occupied by the troops of all 
those nations which they had single-handed so 
recently subdued. All was so astounding, that 
the first days were spent in a sort of whirl of 
strange sights too great almost for the imagination 
to embrace, much less cooler reasons to analyze. 

I hurried to catch a view of those glorious 
treasures of art — the spoils at once of an antique 
and modern world — before they should bfe dis- 
persed at the word of military command, to 
enrich the thousand collections not so much of 
those from which they had been Stolen as some 
imperial plunderers. After satiating my curiosity 
with the thousand and one wonders — no fictions 
but stem and dread realities — the cource of future 
crimes and convulsions, I tried to calm down by 
recurring to my old pursuits and pleasures. I 
explored the university, the hospitals, and the 
anatomical theatre, for here, if anywhere, l was 
sure to hear of my old fellow-student. On my 
introduction to the professer, his name was the 
first upon my lips. If here at all, I felt convinced 
that he must be well known ; even among the 
most brilliant his name was not a light to be 
placed under the eclipse of a bushel. 

“ ‘ Oh,’ was the reply, ‘ he is one of our first 
lecturers in Paris. As a student, he carried off 
all the prizes, and he is now running away, as a 
teacher, with all our students. His discoveries 
are of the most valuable kind, especially in 
anatomy, yet with all his knowledge and repu- 
tation,^ he is the most unassuming, quiet, and 
retired member we have.* 

“ After expressing my warm satisfaction, I 
obtained the address of my old fellow-student, 
marvelling whether the manner of my recep- 
tion would be in the least modified by the 
distinguished name be had already won. 

“ Not one of my military companions were 
more to me than casual acquaintance generally 
are ; I turned from them with a boy’s 1< nging, 
now the war was over, to my school and college 
days, to my earliest friend and fellow-student, 
from whose example I had acquired tastes to 
enable me to bear prosperity without extravgance 
and without ennui, and I hastened to congratulate 
and shake him fcy the hand. Few moments 
surpass this healthy young feeling of our boy- 
hood’s unalloyed delight. 

“ In one of the more calm and retired localities 
if such con be predicated of such a city — I found 
my friend’s residence, and was shown by a 
servant into an upper floor. A door was opened ; 
I had entered, and was announced at once ; 
he was seated at a writing-desk— with his back 
towards me, and in a tone of indifference he 
inquired without looking up, ‘ What was my 
business V 

“ ‘Harry !’I cried, in our old school davs; 
manner, a word at which he sprung from nis 
chair, exclaiming ‘ Fred !’ in the same well 
known voice, ‘ is it you indeed V 

“ And we hugged each other like two long 
separated lovers. But for this, I should never 
have recognised him again. He was strangely 
altered, — not a trace of the playful boy, the eager 
high-spirited youth, the zealous animated student 
the bold aspirant to honors was to be seen. 
Not only was he pale and thoughtful— that was 
natural enough: he looked attenuated, feeble, 
and haggard. Time, with its sharpest tooth, 
seemed to have entered deep into those too 
clearly defined, pointedly marked, and almost 
aged features. The eyes sunk deep in their 
sockets, yet fearfully lustrous, ever and anon 
obscured with a dark unearthly expression ; his 
fine erect form sadly bent and angular^ ana all 
the young fresh ardor of a bold keen spirit, once 
eloquent in every look and gesture, subdued to 
the quality of a cold, measured, and even pain- 
ful effort of living power. Not that he was dull, 
inanimate, or nervous ; he seemed like one 
unequally; laboring under a heavy burden; and 


after the first emotions of surprise and pleasure 
at our meeting were over, that sharp, fixed, 
earnest expression so painful to behold, resumed 
its unresisted sway. 

“ So absorbing was this feeling while we con- 
versed, that I had failed to observe the appear- 
ance of the room in which we sat. It was wholly 
that of a professional man, yet far more simply 
furnished than you generally see. From what I 
had heard, I expected to see him surounded by 
the elegancies, if not by the luxuries of life ; 
instead of which, there was an evident scantiness, 
and negligence, and want of neatness and order 
that grated on good taste. But what was still 
more at variance with it, I preceived at the 
furthest end of the room from the point where 
a side screen projected, a marked difference in 
this respect — all was studiously nice, prettily 
arranged, and ornamented ; and at the extreme 
end. that appeared to open by folding doors, was 
a silk curtin, richly wrought and valanced, which 
hung from tne cornice to the floor. 

“ My friend, who had yet said little, observing 
my inquiring and perplexed looks, at length rose, 
and began to turn the conversation to the subject 
of his scientific pursuits. He pointed out* to n£e 
one or two works which he had written, and we 
then stood almost close to the beautifully veiled 
recess on which my eyes were still somewhat 
curiously bent. He observed me with aloek of 
anguish I shall never forget — I, feeling as if I 
had given offense, looked another way —then 
again to the spot, and suddenly started as I be- 
held standing before me — the curtain having 
been suddenly drawn aside — the form of a very 
beautiful and exquisitely shaped woman, gazing 
at me with rosy cheek and smiles, yet with an 
expression of delicacy, and a sweetness in the 
Iook of the eyes, moutn, and every feature, that 
seemed to say : ‘ Are you my Harry’s friend, 
won’t you come nearer and speak to me V But 
I could not; something riveted me where I 
stood — I only bowed and gazed — then, finding 
she did not speak, said, ‘ Perhaps she is displeas- 
ed at the suaden sight of a stranger : — will you 
introduce me, or shall we retire V 

“ It was then my name was pronounced in a 
low trembling voice that went to my heart ; I 
felt my hand grasped almost convulsively, as 
with tne greatest affection he pressed the full 
delicate arm of the lovely lady, who there, in 
the attitude of the Medician Venus, held it 
gracefully stretched forth. Then, touching her 
hand with his lips, he murmured, ‘ My own 
Angela !’ yet in a tone which penetrated to the 
inmost bosom. 

“ ‘ Is something wrong — what does she want V 
I timidly inquired. 

“ ‘The soul— the soul !’ he exclaimed, passion- 
ately, at the same time striking his breast ; ‘ yet 
here she lives and loves as she looks, in fadeless 
beauty. Yes ! and I have snatched the fair 
casket that held ray treasure from the common 
lot — love has cheated death of half his prize ; 
she is mine — mine for ever.’ And ho tenderly 
embraced what to my utter astonishment I found 
to be but an exquisitely finished picture of the 
life.* 

“ So exquisite and truthfully devised, she 
seemed to live and breathe — almost as if secret- 
ly and lovingly to return his sad embrace. No 
one incident of a long, chequered, and advent- 
urous life ever so completely shocked and be- 
wildered me; the suaden impression of it is 
indescribable. It was a relief to feel my eyes 
filled with tears as I gazed silently upon my 
newly-found friend, who now, in his waking 
dream or ecstasy — lor I can call it nothing else 
— seemed sometime as if unconscious of my 
presence. 

“ Involuntarily I at length exclaimed, ‘ My 
poor Harry ! what is it all T — Alas ! I fear—” 

“ My voice seemed to break the spell ; he 
unclasped his arms, rose from his knees, and 
turning to me perfectly composed, with a mourn- 

# That this acientific mode of attempting to perpetuate 
the recollection of aomebeloved object was not unknown in 
other times as well as in our own, many curious inaiances 
have been recorded. Among the latter^ it may be sufficient 
to allude to the wish expressed in the will of the late celebrat- 
ed writer— Jeremy Beat ham, and the compliance with it on 
the part of his executor — Dr. Pye Smith, at whose residence, 
we believe, the exterior likeness of the great political sage 
in still to be seen in the deeply contemplative attitude and 
the expremion which reotll him most vividly to mind, 
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fal smile he said. 1 1 am not, perhaps, so poor as 
you imagine. She is mine — ray own — and is 
she not there — always with me. To me she 
yet lives — to me she lives ; — my art triumphed — 
preserved her for me ; but for that, this precious 
form had been a heap of dust and ashes. Now 
she is here with me: and no fear her beautiful 
ideal youth and beauty suffer decay. If I could 
not withhold the spirit from its natural home* 
this figure still recalls the precious treasure it 
contained. She was my tutelary angel on 
earth, and the lovely semblance ever reminds 
me 01 her divine original from whom she sprang, 
endowing me with faith, and courage, and resig- 
nation, to merit a re-union, revealed to me witn 
a power I no more question than I do my own 
existence. Still I could not endure the idea of 
her mortal beauty becoming the spoil of our 
common lot. Ana so she is mine in life and in 
death, and she will continue fair and lovely as 
in life, when I shall have mingled with the 
dust.’ 

“ He soon recovered his usual serenity of 
manner, and begged me to come nearer, for I 
still preserved the same attitude of wonder and 
surprise. Her fine dark auburn tresses fell in 
natural ringlets — that perfect illusion that had 
deceived me — over her snow-white neck and 
brow. The blooming cheeks, and the full red- 
ripe lips so well mimicked life, it seemed al- 
most impossible that they should not yield to 
the touch. Every feature appeared to breathe 
so mild and charming an air, the whole coun- 
tenance so full of grace and harmony, that you 
could not believe the soul was wanting to give 
them language, expression, and breath. There 
was something far more attractive than mere 
beauty — a chastened charm of heavenly-mind ed- 
ness, — a devotional tendency and compassion, 
mingled with dignity, which I felt to be peculiar- 
ly impressive. The dress in its perfect simplicity 
and grace, corresponded exactly with the feeling 
produced, as if none but herself could have 
arrayed her with so much taste ; and I could 
not help remarking it to my friend. 

“ 1 I could not dress her otherwise,’ was his 
reply. 1 Such was the bewitching power of her 
whole appearance, I could not forget a single 
particle of it. What she loved, — what she wish- 
ed,— was so deeply impressed on me, that the 
plastic hand had merely to obey her spirit’s im- 
pulse. It is never lost — for I have dressed her 
anew more than once, and I am never less satis- 
fied with myself.’ ” 

CHAPTER II. 

“ ! Where did you meet with her, and how V 
I now inquired, for he seemed to invite con- 
versation on this one strange absorbing idea. 

“ 1 Come, sit down, and I will tell you,’ he 
began, after pressing his lips to that cold hand 
with an air of respectful tenderness, and he 
seated himself beside me, his eyes still resting 
upon the figure. * You are aware that when I 
first set out to complete my studies here I hard- 
ly knew a single person. Reputation was my 
idol ; to worship that aright I sometimes preserv- 
ed the most perseverng self denial and retirement . 
Visiting the hospitals^ and the sick, taking me- 
dical notes, and making observations occupied 
me almost entirely. The last terrific war had 
filled the sick-wards to overflowing ; new forms 
of fever and epidemics sprung up, and defied 
our greatest efforts to eradicate them. Sisters of 
Charity, however numerous, were unequal to 
the task required : many died, and the nurses 
were too few, and equally decimated. It was 
then that in the very face of death, as you will 
ever find it, one of woman’s noblest attributes, 
her devotion to the wants and suffering of man, 
stepped forth to save and secure. The high-born, 
ana wealthy, and the happy, many of them 
voluntarily left their homes or peace, and wealth, 
and elegance, to succor disease and famine in 
the grim abodes of human wretchedness ; and 
foremost among the good and generous, — in one 
of the most suffering localities, I met with her 
who borejthe name, — who fulfilled the mission 
and won the crown, I trust, of an angel. Her 
time, her fortune, her active aid, and her reli- 
gious consolations, were alike lavishly bestowed : 
and notwithstanding the warnings of others ana 
of myself, she confronted death in his jpost hor- 


rible forms, and yet walked free and scatheless 
on her way, as if she bore a charm even for 
evil andcontagion, and the powers of darkness flew 
before her. In the hospital where I attended, one 
of the worst, she was looked npon as its heaven- 
sent power to save, and such she was, for in a 
very short time, while numbers continued to die 
in others, in ours very few were left sick within 
the walls. 1 It is not forme to fear,’ she would 
often say, “ all is the will of God, when one of 
his suffering creatures remainsto be succored.’ 
In our respective duties, indeed, however vol- 
untarily assumed, we two seemed to imitate 
each other in our efforts, in fearlessly exposing 
ourselves to all risks ; my admiration rose into 
reverence, into the loftiest, noblest, species of 
love man can feel; and I have reason to believe 
that such a love, sprung from such a source, 
would not have gone, and will not yet go unre- 
warded. 

“ 1 Though not a word of it was spoken, our 
souls had met and understood each other’s feel- 
ings. It was impossible not to love her : no 
words between us could have produced half the 
passionate devotion of that silent and terrible 
oond which united thought with thought and 
soul with soul — which no power, even of death, 
could break, as we met and sealed the sacred 
compact for ever, over the couches of the dead 
and of the dying. 

“ 1 Strange t&at when all fears and danger seem 
to have disappeared, and a glorious hope, an in- 
effable future, seemed just opening, lending fresh 
enchantment from the distance, I was seized with 
the fearful fever we had both till then so success- 
fully combatted and routed . Its dark fire at once 
invaded the seat of reason and I was in a wild 
delirium. Had it only left me one glimpse — one 
suspicion of the truth — that she for whom I would 
have periled a hundred lives, was at my side, 
ever watchful, and praying for the least symp- 
toms of hope, that glimpse would have sufficed 
to show my impending calamity — to have driven 
her far, far away from tne fated wretch. Day and 
night, night and day, as I lived and died not to 
be told, was she there imbibing the pestiferous 
poison of my scorched brain ana blooa ; if strong 
and fearless before, she was now doubly so, and 
no arguments of others could convince her that 
she was sacrificing herself uselessly for me ; 
that it was her duty, even for my sake, should I 
possibly recover, to live. 

“ 1 Snail I abandon to the care of strangers,’ 
she replied, 1 him to whose generous example 
I owe so much, who has rescued so many suffer- 
ing fellow-creatures from a premature tomb ? 
Yes ; and who may live to rescue so many more? 
What is the value of a life like mine, compared 
to his? 

u 1 1 continued during many weeks in the same 
hopeless state. At length returning reason 
dawned, and I beheld the angel of my life — but 
so pale, so unearthly beautiful — tears of joy for 
my restoration glistening in those soft blue eyes. 

“ 1 What a beaming smile lighted up her fea- 
tures as our looks met. and I exclaimed : 

“ 1 You here, Angela . . . Ah, why, why . . . 

“ ‘ Be calm,’ she gently said, ‘ you must not 
speak. ... I promised the physician, and now the 
crisis is over you must not refuse from my hand 
these cordial drops.’ 

u 1 She drew a small vial from her bosom, 
poured the contents into a cup. I could only 
thank her with my eyes ; I had fainted, perhaps 
sunk, but for that reviving draught at that very 
moment : the last I was doomed to receive at 
her hands. 

“ ( Her answer to that one look of grateful 
love shall I ever forget ? 

“ c Could I have breathed into it, dear Harry, 
the last remaining breath of life to do you good, 
it should have been yonrs.’ 

“ 1 Like the cordial through my veins, those 
words inspired fresh life into my soul. Not 
once, but many times, had she already thus 
snatched me from death, rested my fainting 
head upon that gentle bosom, bathed my burn- 
ing temples, and moistened my parched and 
blackened lips. 

“ 1 Tell me. Angela,’ I murmured, 1 how long 
I have been tnus — what is it ? Ah, speak. God 
in Heaven !’ I cried, 1 1 see. ... I know it all. Oh 
fly, fly !’ 


“ ‘ Never 1 be calm, dear one ; there is, there 
can be no danger ... to those I; mean who have 
faith as we have had. I have not quitted you 
night or day ; it would be as cruel, as it were 
vam and idle now.’ 

“ * That I felt to be true, and I groaned in the 
anguish of my spirit, for I feard the worst. 

“ ‘ Fear not for me,’ she said. 1 1 feel quite 
well now. Only be composed, and then all will 
be well.’ 

u 1 The delusion was too delicious not to win 
belief ; the physician came and sanctioned it— 
for precautions were vain now, and I still feel 
intense gratitude to Heaven for those ineffably 
happy hours we experienced during my recove- 
ry, and which drew our hearts, if possible, yet 
closer. 


Ui Yes, Angela had recalled me from the cham- 
bers of the grave to new life, and what a life of 
promised honor, and usefulness: and fortune, too, 
from both sides, had showered her favors lavish- 
ly upon us. Each morning I awoke from the de- 
licious golden slumbers, such as are enjoyed only 
by the daily fast- improving fever patient freed 
from ‘the perilous stuff’ that choaked life’s 
springs, we discussed together some fresh pro- 
ject for the improvement of our institutions, the 
rescue of the poor, the reform of the people, so 
little relished or thought of, yet the roost wanted 
of all reforms, and how those blissful hours that 
seemed like moments, flew uncounted by. 

“ 1 1 had often read and smiled at the descrip- 
tion by our old medical authorities of the power 
of love, its strange transforming genins and its 
soft intoxicating effects. But I was no longer a 
skeptic, and the most grateful thoughts ; ( thoughts 
that dia often lie too deep for tears ’ — convinced 
me of the truth and reality of such a power. 
For the day of our union was already fixed. 

“ ‘ It was then, in the very bloom and fra- 
grance Qf our young joys, after so marked a con- 
trast of perils and anxieties, and I felt myself 
stronger and better than I had ever bten, that I 
noticed a change scarcely perceptible to others 
in the being whom 1 so intensely appreciated and 
loved. Though not sudden, it was to me alarm- 
ing ; and what rendered my feelings the more 
agonizing was, that I had just congratulated ray- 
self that all my fears of contagion were at an 
end — as this new insidious'foe made his appear- 
ance. The hightened color, the short cough, 
the fever animated eye, ana those exhausted 
spirits were not to be mistaken. She sought to 
conceal her rising fears and increasing sufferings 
from me, and that her illness was in the remotest 
degree connected with her attendance upon me. 
So completely had my hopes at\d her own sweet 
assurances possessed me, that by the time I real- 
ly took the alarm there was little hope of pre- 
serving so rich a treasure to humanity, or secur- 
ing the happiness and blessing of my grateful 
life. Every thing* that art, climate, ana treat- 
ment could effect ; of exhausted prayer, as well 
as skill and care; were tried, but all in vain. Her 
beautiful spirit vanished noiselessly as a phan- 
tom from my eyes ; from her fellow suffering 
spirit yet on earth : and this is the sole silent com- 
panion, the lost, tne loved form of her who de- 
voted her life to mine.’ 

“With a feeling of reverence seldom experi- 
enced, I knelt before the altar where so pure and 
noble a love had been sacrificed, yet superior to 
its earthly doom, had sprung like the Phoanix 
from its ashes, and found its consolation in per- 
petuating the visible image— as an ever-present 
memory of the soul of love, and truth, and beauty, 
which had once animated it. 

“ ‘ You do well, my dear friend,’ I exclaimed, 
as I rose from that silent prayer, to mourn not 
as those who have no comfort ; you were loved 
as few were ever loved, and doubt not that she 
still loves you ; that so perfect a being, capable 
of such a sacrifice, must ever preserve that love 
inextinguishable — be ever watchful and near 
you, hold communion with you, to strengthen, to 
elevate, and finally to restore. And what a tri- 
umph of your noble science ; what tribute to ex- 
cellence ; what more costly monument to the 
most worthy and heavenly-minded, as she was, 
can compete with this ? It is, indeed, a work 
of love, as worthy of you as, I doubt not, like 
herself.” 

« < Yes,’ he replied, after a long heart-touching 
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pause ; 1 yes, that is the God-given faith which 
she confirmed and left me — a dower far richer 
than the fortune she bequeathed me — though in- 
tended to be, I know without that charge, for the 
benefit of the sick and .the poor. Her wishes, 
like her last words — engraven on my heart — shall 
be strictly fulfilled. For that duty only I live ; 
to finish the noble and heavenly career she haa 
chalked out for herself and for me on earth. 
Forgive me then, my Angela, the life-enduring 
woe I cannot but feel, even in discharging such 
a Christian office for tnee, till I shall deserve to be 
re-united to thee; and say that it has been faith- 
fully performed. Thou, blessed one, wilt smile 
upon my sad labors, as thou didst look down 
upon me on my sick bed, with such ineffable 
tenderness when thy matchless love first restored 
me to reason and to life !’ 

“ 1 And what, dear friend, were those last 
words you mentioned as so ineffaceably im- 
pressed V 

“ 1 She conjured me to live for her sake, and 
for the sake of those innumerable poor and help- 
less whom she had left — without a friend. She 
bade me to be all she could have wished me to 
be with her, and then to follow her. 7 ” 


A SWAIN’S REMEDY. 

AddreMftd to «very eligibl* ‘Marrying Maiden 1 in general, 
bat to Miaa Emilio Hope in particular. 

WfclTTSN FOB TBl GAX1TTB OV THIS UNIOX AND GOLDIN BULB. 

“ A Maiden’s Dilemma” came under my eye, 

As about to bid care and Manhattan * good bye,* 
For, palmer-like, I had determined to strut 
All the way to the Bay of Francisco, on foot. 

And there I sat, chewing a wasted cigar, 

At my window, intent on the course of a star, 

A stray one it seemed, in the firmament thrown, 
As I in this city of Gotham, alone. 

And I watched it, astrologer-like, for a guide, 
When slowly another appeared at its side, 

And I cried out in extacy, excellent omen ! 

That star is myself, and this new one A Woman ! 

Then a waiter came in with the “ Union Gasette” — 
I opened the “ Ladies* Department,” and met 
*' A Maiden's Dilemma” — “ I want to elope” — 
Etcetera, etcetera, and— “ Emilie Hope.” 

Smart, handsome, young, wealthy, &c., will please 
me— 

Pm smart ! and handsome ! — but wait till she sees 
me! 

“ They wont understand me”— not my fault, my 
Venus, 

If there aint soon a fair * under -stand’- mg between 
us? 

But the name !— that’s a poser ,— but then , if it suits , 
In our way to Francisco, we’ll stop at the Butes.* 
But my own name’s far nobler,— See “ Valancy*s 
Glossary” 

To the right of— “ The last Celtic Barons of Ouart.” 

a This would be considerable of a round , bat then a sojourn 
among the ‘ Shoshonees’ would tend to renew the waning 
pleasures of the “ honeymoon.” 


Mrs. Madison. — The maiden name of this 
eminent lady was Payne. Her parents were na- 
tives of Virginia, though she was born in North 
Carolina, while they were visiting some friends 
there. Her parents soon after their marriage, 
having joined the society of Quakers, she was 
educated in the tenets of that sect — but the sim- 
plicity of their habits or the absence of elegant 
accomplishments, did not render less inviting 
the many attractions which it was her happy 
fortune to possess. At an early age she was 
married to Mr. Tod, a young lawyer of Philadel- 
phia, but she was soon left a youthful widow 
with an infant son. Her many personal charms 
and her engaging manners caused her to be sur- 
rounded by numerous admirers j among them 
was Mr. Madison, then a conspicuous member 
of Congress. His suit was favorably received, 
and in the year 1794, she became his wife. En- 
tirely devoted to each other, they passed a long 
life of domestic felicity. The marriage left her 


nothing to wish for, and her generous heart and 
benevolent disposition sought only to distribute 
as extensively as possible the blessings she en- 
joyed. When Mr. Jefferson became President 
of the United States, Mr. Madison, as Secretary 
of State, removed with his family to Washing- 
ton, where, during the absence of Mr. Jefferson’s 
daughters, she presided at the Presidents’s house, 
and her talents, manners, and disposition, were 
spells to awaken the unfeigned admiration of all 
who were fortunate enough to become acquaint- 
ed with her. In all the elevated stations she 
has been called upon to fill, she has been dis- 
tinguished by the same affability of manner, and 
gentleness, and generosity of disposition. She 
is still alive, esteemed and honored by the whole 
nation, as on account of the distingnished man 
who was her husband. 

She wouldn’t be a Queen.— In 1798, Ser- 
geant Bernadotte, being then at Grenoble, fell in 
love with a pretty girl, and made her an offer of 
marriage ; but a watchmaker was also a candi- 
date for her hand, and she thought him the better 
bargain than the soldier. She is still alive — a 
decrepid, crooked, wrinkled old woman— a ser- 
vant in a common inn, and in a state of utter 
poverty. 

“Ah. sir,” said she, in lately concluding her 
story, “ I should have done much better in mar- 
rying M. Bernadotte. I should have been a 
| queen now — yes, a queen, instead of waiting ' 
upon everybody here. 1 should have had a crown 
and subjects, and fine clothes. I should have 
been a queen. Ah, I made a great mistake — a 
sad mistake. I ought to have foreseen this, for I 
aj-sure you, sir, M. Bernadotte was not a common 
man. I had a kind of presentiment that some- 
thing would happen ; but what would you have? 
When we are young we do not reflect ; we are 
not ambitious ; we refuse kingdoms and make 
fools of ourselves.” 

Saying that she shed tears. When asked if 
she had heard anything from M. Bernadotte, she 
answered : 

“Never, sir; I have written to him several 
times since he became king, but he has never re- 
turned any answer. My husband says it is be- 
cause I did not pay the postage on my letters. 
It is very likely ; and then, perhaps he may feel 
annoyed at my having refused him. If we were 
both free again, and I had money, I would go to 
Sweden. Perhaps he would marry me, at any 
rate (rive me his linen to wash. That would be 
something after all.” 

From a diadem to a tub. Could love himself 
have imagined anything more romantic ? 


Advice for Young Men. — Choice of a Pro- 
fession.-— Some young persons entertain ridicu- 
lous notions as to the choice of a profession. 
Carried away by the glitter of uniforms and the 
splendid pageantry of a soldier’s life, nothing 
will please them- short of entering the army ; or, 
perhaps, carried away by the narration of mari- 
time adventures, they resolve on following the 
hazardous profession of thg sailor. But a very 
little experience of the realities of life generally 
banishes these idle dreams. Others pitch upon 
the clerical profession as most suitable to their 
ideas of living an easy and dignified existence, 
and eryoying the reverence of those around them, 
without reckoning on whether their parents or 
guardians are able in the first place to procure 
thorn the necessary course of education, or if 
they would subsequently have the good fortune 
to find a benefice. Many more equally delude 
themselves with regard to what are called pro- 
fessions. As a matter of course, they must be 
something better, though only in appearance, 
than their father ; and so they frequently turn 
their attention to occupations which to them look 
remarkably genteel, but which all the world be- 
sides know to be superficial and unprofitable. 
The young in the middle and lower rauks of so- 
ciety should by all means be governed in these 
matters by their seniors, for they are certainly 
the best judges with respect to what particular 
department of industry they should attach them- 
selves. 

( The telegraph between Boston and Newbu*yport 
is *1 twtf to be given up for yiuit of support. 
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THE INFAMOUS _JUDGE JEFFREYS. 

The person selected was Sir George Jeffreys, 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. 
The depravity of this man has passed into a pro- 
verb. Both the great English parties have at- 
tacked his memory with emulous virulence ; for 
the whigs considered him as their most barbarous* 
enemy, and tories found it convenient to throw 
on him the blame of all the crimes which had 4 
sullied their triumphs. A diligent and candid 1 
inquiry will show that some frightful stories^ 
which have been told concerning him are false 
or exaggerated ; yet the dispassionate historian 
will be able to make very little deduction fromc 
the vast mass of infamy with which the memo- 
ry of the wicked judge has been loaded. 

He was a man of quick and vigorous parts,, 
and constitutionally prone to insolence and to* 
angry passions. When just emerging from boy- 
hood heliad risen into practice at the Old Bailey 
Bar— a bar where advocates have always used 
a license of tongue unknown in Westminster 
Hall. Here, during many years, his chief busi- 
ness was to examine and cross examine the most 
hardened miscreants of a great capital. Daily 
conflicts with prostitutes and thieves called out 
his powers so effectually that he became the 
most consummate bully ever known in his pro- 
fession. All tenderness for the feelings of oth- 
ers, all self-respect, all sense of the oeeoming 
were obliterated from his mind. He acquired a 
boundless command of the rhetoric in which the 
vulgar express hatred and oontempt. The pro- 
fusion of malediction and vituperative epitnets 
which composed his vocabulary could hardly 
have been rivaled in the fish-market or the 
bear-garden. His countenance and voice must 
always have been unamiable ; but these natural 
advantages — for such he seems to have thought 
them — he had improved to such a degree that 
there were few who in his paroxysms of rage, 
could see or hear him without emotion. Impu- 
dence arid ferocity sat upon his brow. The glare 
of his eyes had a fascination for the unhappy 
victim on whom they were fixed ; yet his eye and 
brow were said to be less terrible than the line* 
of his mouth. 

His yell of fury, as was said by one who bad 
often heard it, sounded like the thunder of the 
judgment-day. r l iiese qualifications he carried, 
while still a young man, from the bar tojthe bench. 
He early became a common sergeant, and then 
recorder of London. As judge of the city sess- 
ions he exhibited the same propensities which 
afterwards in a higher post, gained for him an 
unenviable immortality. Already might be re- 
marked of him, the most odious vice incident to 
human nature — a delight in misery merely aa 
misery. There was a fiendish exultation in the 
way he pronounced sentence on felons. The 
weeping and imploring seemed to titillate him 
voluptuously ; and he loved to scare them into 
fits by dilating with luxurious amplification on 
all the details of what they were to suffer. Thus 
when he had an opportnnity of ordering an un- 
lucky adventure** to be whipped at the cart’s 
tail, “Hangman,” he would exclaim, “ I charge 
you to pay particular attention to this lady; 
scourge her soundly, man. Scourge her till the 
blood runs down. It is Christmas ; a cold time 
for madam to strip in. See that you warm her 
shoulders thoroughly !” He was hardly lees fa- 
cetious when he passed judgment on Ludwiok 
Muggleton, the drunken lailor, who fancied 
himself a prophet. “ Independent rogue,” roared 
Jeffreys, “ thou shalt have an easy, easy pun- 
ishment!” One part of this easy punishment 
was the pillory in which the wretched fanatic 
was almost killed with brickbats. 

By this time the nature of Jeffreys had been 
hardened to that temper which tyrants require in 
their worst implements. He haa hitherto looked 
for professional advancement to the Corporation 
of London. He had, therefore, professed him- 
self a Roundhead and always appeared to be in a 
higher state of exhilaration when he explained 
to popish priests that they were to be cut down, 
and were to see their own bodies bnmedL than 
when he passed ordinary sentences of death. 
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But asjsoon as he had got all that'they could give, 
he maae haste to sell nis forehead of brass and 
his tongue of venom to the court. 

Chipfinch, who was accustomed to act as bro- 
ker in infamous contracts of more than one kind, 
lent his aid. He had conducted many amorous 
and political intrigues 3 but he assuredly never 
rendered a more scandalous service to his mas- 
ters than when he introducod Jeffreys in White- 
hall. The renegade soon found a patron in the 
obdurate and revengeful James, but was always 
regarded with scorn and disgust by Charles, 
whose faults, great as they were, had no affinity 
with insolence and cruelty. “That man,” said the 
king, “ ha6 no learning, no sense, no manners, and 
more impudence than ten carted street-walkers.” 
Work was to be done, however, which could be 
trusted to no man who reverenced law or was 
sensible of shame 3 and thus Jeffreys, at an 
age at which a barrister thinks himself fortunate 
if he is employed to lead an important cause, 
was made Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 

His enemies could not deny that he possessed 
6ome of the qualities of a great judge. His legal 
knowledge, indeed, was merely such as he had 
picked up in practice of no very high kind 3 but 
he had one of those happily constituted intel- 
lects which, across the labyrinths of sophistry, 
through masses of immaterial facts, goes straight 
to the true point. Of his intellect, however, he 
seldom had the full use. Even in civil causes 
his malevolent and despotic temper perpetually 
disordered his judgment. To enter his court 
was to enter a den of a wild beast which none 
could tame, and which was as likely to be roused 
to rage by caresses as by attacks. He frequent- 
ly poured forth on plaintiffs and defendants, bar- 
risters and attorneys, witnesses and jurymen,, 
torrents of frantic abuse, intermixed with oaths 
and curses. His looks and tones inspired terror 
when he was merely a young advocate strug- 
gling into practice. Now that he was at the 
bead of the most formidable tribunal in the 
realm, there were few indeed who did not trem- 
ble before him. Even when he was sober his 
violence was sufficiently frightful ; but in gene- 
ral, his reason was overclouded, and his evil pas- 
sions stimulated by the fumes of intoxication. 
His evenings were ordinarily given to revelry. 

People who saw him only over his bottle would 
have supposed him to be a man gross indeed, 
sottish, and addicted to low company and low 
merriment, but social and good-humored. He 
was constantly surrounded on such occasions by 
buffoons, selected for the most part from among 
the vilest pettifoggers who practiced before him. 
These men bantered and abused each other for 
hiB entertainment. He joined in their ribald 
talk, sang catches with them, and when his head 
grew hot, hugged and kissed them in an ecstacy 
of fondness. But, though wine at first seemed 
to soften his heart, the effect a few hours later, 
was very different. He often came to the judg- 
ment seat having kept the Court waiting long, and 
yet having but slept off his debauch, his cheeks 
on fire, his eyes glaring like those of a maniac. 
When he was in this state, his boon companions 
of the preceding night, if they were wise, kept 
out of his war, lor the recollection of the famili- 
arity to which he had admitted them, inflamed 
his malignity, and he was sure to take every op- 
portunity of overwhelming them with execration 
and invective. Not the least odious of his many 
odious peculiarities, was the pleasure which he 
took in publicly browbeating and mortifying 
those whom, in hi6 fits of maudlin tenderness, 
he had encouraged to presume on his favor. 

The services which the government had ex- 
pected from him were performed not merely 
without flinching, but eagerly and triumphantly. 
His first exploit was the judicial murder of Al- 
gernon Sidney. What followed was in perfect 
harmony with this beginning. Respectable to- 
riesjlamented the disgrace which the barbarity 
or indecency of so great a functionary brought 
upon the administration of justice 3 but the ex- 
cesses which filled such men with horror, were 
titles to the esteem|of James. Jeffreys, therefore, 
after the death of Charles, obtained a seat in the 
Cabinet and a peerage. This last honor was a 
signal mark of royal approbation 3 for, since the 



LOVE. 


From the Swedish of Bishop Tegner. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Love is ths root of creation ; God’s essence 3 worlds 
without number 

Lie in his bosom like children ; he made them for 
this purpose only, 

Only to love ana to be loved again, ho breathed forth 
his spirit 

Into the slumbering dust, and upright standing, it 
laid its fil 

Hand on its heart, and felt it was warm with a flame 
out of Heaven. 

Quench, 0 quench not that flame ! It is the breath 
of your being. 

Love is life, but hatred is death. Not father, nor 
mother 

Loved you, as God has loved you ; for ’twas that you 
may be happy 

Gave he his only son. When he bowed down his 
head in the death hour 

Solcmnified Love its triumph; the sacrifice then was 
completed. 

Lo ! then was rent on a sudden the veil of the tem- 1 
pie, dividing 

Earth and Heaven apart, and the dead from their 
sepulchres rising 

Whispered with pallid lips, and low in the ears of 
each other 

Th' answer, but^dreamed of before, to creation’6 
enigma, — Atonement ! 

Depths of Love are Atonement’s depths, for Love is 
Atonement. 

Therefore, child of mortality, love thou the mere! 
ful Father ; 

Wish what the Holy One wishes, and not from fear, 
but affection ; 

Fear is the virtue of slaves ; but the heart that lov- 
eth is willing ; . _ , 

Perfect it was before God, and perfect is Love, and 
Love only. 

Lovest thou God as thou oughtest, then lovest thou 
likewise thy brethren ; 

One is the sun in Heaven, and one, only one, is 
• Love also, 

Bears not each human figure the godlike stamp on 
his forehead ? . 

Readest thou not in his face thine origin ? Is he 
not sailing 

Lo6t like thyself on an ocean unknown, and is he 
not guided 

By the same star that guides thee ? Why should st 
thou hate then thy brother ? 

Hateth he thee, forgive ! For 'tie sweet to stammer 
one letter . 

Of the Eternal’s language on earth it- is called 
Forgiveness! 

Knowest thou Him, who forgave, with the crown of 
thorns round his temples ? 

Earnestly prayed for his foes, for his murderers ? 
Say, dost thou know Him ? 

Ah ! thou confessest his name, so follow likewise his j 
example. 

Think of thy brother no ill, but throw a veil over 
his failings, 

Guide the erring aright ; for the good, the heaven- 
ly shepherd 

Took the lost lamb in his arms, and bore it back to 
its mother. 

This is the fruit of Love, and it is by its fruits that 
we know it. 

Love is the creature’s welfare, with God: but Love 
among mortals 

Is but an endless sigh! He longs, and endures, and 
stands waiting, 

Suffers and yet rejoices, and smiles with tears on 
his eyelids 

Religion hie true end of Life. — So certain- 
ly is religion the great end of life, that it may be 
truly affirmed of all who die without it, that 
however long they have lived, or whatever in 
other respects, they have attended to, they have 
lived in vain. However they may have spent 
their time, it is, as to its higher purpose, all lost. 
Whatever they have been engaged in they have 
done nothing j but have been ingeniously negli- 
gent. They may have gained much 3 much 
knowledge, wealth, reputatation^ comfoit, 
pleasure : but they have been losing all the 
while, infinitely more than they have gained, 
for they have lost their soul. They have been 


pulling down their immortal interests. They 
have gained a name and a place in the temple 
of fame, but they have lost infinitely more 
reputation with God than they have gained 
with men. They may have lived for the 
temporal good of all nations and all posterity, 
but they have neglected to live for their own 
eternal good 3 and therefore, in every view of 
the case, they have lived below the ends of 
their Creator in their existence 3 and if they had 
right views of their mistake at last, they would 
go down to the grave, though laden with years, 
and riches, and honors, uttering the melancholy 
confession, u Life with me has been a lost 
adventure .” 


WHERE THE WEARY ARE AT REST.* 

BY ELIZA COOK. 

Grief is bitter o’er the dust, 

When we hear the churchyard knell ; 

But echoes of an upward trust 
Float around the tolling bell. 

Selfish, even in our love, 

Sorrow may become too deep ; 

And faith and patience often prove 
The stroke is kind that bids us weep. 

Think, while mourning, broken-hearted, 

O’er the friends that cheer’d and bleis'd, 

We shall follow the departed, 

“ Where the weary are at rest.*' 

It is well that we should sigh 

When the dark death-shadows fell ; 

But there’s an eternal sky 

Behind the tear-cloud of the pall. 

Though the hour of parting brings 
Anguish that wo groan to bear, 

Hope, sweet bird of promise, sings 
In the yew-tree of despair. 

Let us hearken while her story 
Whispers to the aching breast, 

“ Those ye mourn are crown’d with glory, 
Where the weary are at rest.” 

Goldsmith’s Patient.— A poor woman under- 
standing that Dr. Goldsmith had studied physic, 
and hearing of his great humunity, solicited him 
in a letter to send something for her husband, 
who had lost his appetite anu was reduced to a 
most melancholy state. The good-natured poet 
waited on her immediately, and after some dis- 
course with his patient, found him sinking in 
sickness and poverty. The doctor told them 
they should hear from him in an hour, 
when he would 6end them some pills which he 
believed would prove efficacious. He immedi- 
ately went home and put ten guineas into a chip- 
box, with the following label : 11 These must be 
used as necessities require j be patient and of 
good heart.” He sent his servant with this pre- 
scription to the comfortless mourner who found 
it contained a reme dy, superior te anything Ga- 
len or his tribe could administer. 


b rHfJTn£ btisify erE^)ioyed in building up their earthly 
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fid in the thirteenth century, no 
had been a Lord of Parliament.— [Macaulay 


1 fortunes, but they have been no less busy in 


True Riches.— The hasteners to get wealthy 
by rushing after the golden phantom on the shores 
of the Pacific, would do well to ponder the fol- 
lowing sober linguage of Mr. Henry Coleman 
in *he last number of his excellent work on Eu- 
ropean Agriculture : “ The true wealth of a com- 
munity, is its labor, its productive labor. A man 
is not the richer for houses, which he cannot oc- 
cupy 3 lands, which he cannotuse; money which 
he cannot spend. He might own a continent in 
the moon, but what would that avail him. He 
might die of starvation in the vaults of the Bank 
of England, or in the undisturbed possession of 
the riches of the mines of Peru. Labor is the 
great source and instrument of subsistence and 
wealth.” t m B 

Excellencies of knowledge.— There are in 
knowledge these two excellencies j first, that it 
offers to every man, the most selfish and the 
most exalted, his peculiar inducement to good. 
It says to the former. “ Serve mankind, and }*ou 
serve yourself 3” to the latter, “ In choosing the 
best means to secure your own happiness, you 
will have the sublime inducement of promoting 
the happines of mankind.” The second excel- 
lence of knowledge is, that even the selfish man, 
when he has once begun to love virtue from little 
motives, loses the motive as he increases the 
love, and at last worships the Deity, where be- 
fore he only coveted gold upon its altar.— [Bulwer. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


Cjjtrire J&wdlanq. 


CALIFORNIAN’S FAREWELL. 

The following song was sung by L S Collins, 
one of the Cam&rgo Company destined for Cali- 
fornia, on board the brig Thomas Walters for 
Tampioo, as she left the wharf at Philadelphia 
on the 31st Jan. 

8hall home and kindred be forgot, 

And never brought to mind ? 

Shall memory cling to no dear spot, 

Nor loved ones left behind ? 

Though all oar treasures held most dear 
For gold we now resign ; 

Come, comrades, give a hearty cheer 
For days of Auld Lang Syne. 

The richest veins of gold we trace 
In Sacramento's mine, 

Shall never from our hearts efface 
The treasures left behind ; 

And though o'er Ocean's stormy breast 
Bight joyfully we sail. 

We'll not forget this ark of rest 
When distant climes we hail. 

Remember us, as o'er the sea 
In search of wealth we go, 

And pray for us, when round our bark 
The fearful storm-winds blow ; 

Then, when the dangers all are o'er, 

To which Love terror lends, 

We'll, kneeling, kiss the golden shore. 

And drink your health, dear friends. 


An Honest Fellow. — * Did you ever try fal- 
ling in love V asked Beauchamp, with a quiet 
smile, as he glanced his eye over the fine form 
and handsome features of nis companion ; it is 
an excellent pastime, I am told. J ‘ No,’ answer- 
ed Ned Hayward, quickly and straightforwardly : 
< I never did, and never snail. I am too poor, Mr. 
Beauchamp, to marry in my own class of society, 
and maintain my wife in the state which that 
class implies. I am to honest to make love 
without intending to marry ; too wise, I trust, to 
fall in love where nothing could be the result, 
.but unhappiness to myself, if not to another also. 
He spoke those few sentences very serious- 
ly ; but then, resuming at once his gay, rattling 
manner, he went on : 1 Oh, I have drilled myself 
capitally, I assure you. At twenty, I was like a 
raw recruit, bungling at every step ; I found my- 
self saying all manner of sweet things to every 
pretty face I met ; I felt my heart beating when- 
ever, under the pretty face, I thought I discovered 
something that would last longer. But I saw so 
much of love in a cottage and its results, that, 
after calculating well what a woman brought up 
in good society would have to sacrifice who mar- 
ried a man with 600/. a year, I voted it unfair to 
ask her, and made up my mind to my conduct. 
As soon as ever I find that I wish to dance with 
any dear girl twice in a night, and fall into reve- 
ries when I think of her, and feel a sort of warm 
blood at my fingers’ ends when my hand touches, 
I am off like a trigger ; for if a man is bound to 
act with honor to other men, who can make him 
if he does not willingly, he is ten times more 
strongly bound to do so toward women, who can 
neither defend nor avenge themselves.’' 

With a sudden impulse, Beauchamp held out 
his hand to him, and shook it heartily ; and that 
grasp seemed to say, 1 1 know you now to the 
heart. We are friends.’ 

Ned Hayward was a little suprised at this en- 
thusiastic burst of Mr. Beauchamp ; for he had 
set him down for what is generally called a very 
gentlemanlike person. — which means, in the 
common parlance of tne world, a inan who has 
either used up everything like warm feeling, or 
has never possessed it, and who, not being trou- 
bled with any emotions, suffers polite manners 
and conventional habits to rule him in and out. 
With his usual rapid way of lumping at conclu- 
sions — which he often founa to be very conve- 
nient, though, to say the truth, he sometimes 
jumped over the right ones — he said to himself 
at once, 1 Well, this is really a good fellow, I do 
believe, and a man of some heart and soul.” — 
[Beauchamp, or the Error. g 


Singular Fatality.— While perusing a work 
lately published, by Madame Charlotte de Sor. 
says the Courrier des Etats Unis, under the title 
of “ Le Due de Bassano, souvenirs intimes du 
temps de 1’ Empire,” we were forcibly struck by 
the following lines, — which besides their histori- 
cal curiosity offer at the present time a sort of 
prophetical apropos : “ This same month of De- 
cember, which has played such a great part in 
the life of Nupoleon, has just inaugurated the 
fortune of his nephew. What presage is to be 
lead in this strange coincidence ! The month of 
December occupies an immense place in the 
heroical phases of the Empire ; and bright or 
dark it has been closely connected with the life 
of Napoleon. On the 19th of December, 1793, 
he captures Toulon ; first glimpse of his bright 
star ! December 26th, 1799, he is nominated 
first Consul. December 24th, 1800. he miracu- 
lously escapes death. On the 2d of December, 
1804, General Bonaparte, chosen and elected by 
the people, is crowned Emperor ! 

11 On the 2d of December 1805, by one of those 
remarkable favors of fortune, on the battle field 
of Austerlitz, the crowned soldier magnificently 
pays his debt to the nation, in tearing to pieces 
its most implacable enemies ! The pledge of 
the victory was the glorious treaty of Fresbourg. 
Four years after, on the 16th of December, the 
Empress Josephine, a poor political victim, de- 
scended the throne, to make room at the side of 
Napoleon, for a daughter of the Casars. And 
four years later, by one of the frightful and un- 
accountable freaks of fortune, in the month of 
December, the earth gave way under the feet of 
the hero who had caused the earth to resound 
with the fame of his giant exploits. To unheard 
of triumphs, had succeeded unheard off reverses ! 
The month of December 1813, saw in its short 
period unroll themselves more wonderful events 
than are generally to be witnessed in a whole 
century. 

“And, after apapse of twenty-seven years, long 
after all things on earth had been hushed for 
him, an impenetratable decree of Providence, as 
if to throw a last bright ray upon the memory of 
he Conqueror of Europe, caused the Prisoner of 
St. Helena ? wrapped in his cold shroud, to reenter 
France, his well beloved France, and to take his 
last resting place by the side of nis old compan- 
ions in arms, of his ever faithful friends ! The 
thought must wander dreaming on these strange 
coincidences ! Who can ever explain these mys- 
terious decrees of fate ? Their secret influences 
will overrule a whole existence.” 


Ancient building in Virginia. — The most 
iemarkable of all the buildings in the Northern 
Neck is that of Stratford, Country of Westmore- 
land, on the south bank of the Potomac, for a 
long time the property of the Lees. It was built 
by Mr. Thomas Lee, father of Richard Henry 
Lee. He is known by the name of President 
Lee, or Governor Lee — having been President 
of the King’s Council and Governor of Virginia, 
while a colony. While governor, his house was 
burnt down, and either tne British government, 
or the merchants of London, built this house for 
him, at great expense. There is, we presume, 
no structure like it iu our country. Probably 
some ancient seat was the pattern. The bricks 
were brought from England, and are of the best 
quality. The walls of the first story are two feet 
and a half thick ; of the second story, two feet. 
The present number of rooms in the main build- 
ing is ninety. Originally there were more. The 
late General Henry Lee ; of the Revolution, took 
down some of the partitions. The present hall 
is large enough for four rooms. Besides the 
mam building, there are four offices, one at each 
corner, containing fifteen rooms, There is also, 
a stable, which with the space allowed in our 
citv stables, would hold one hundred horses. 
When it is considered that all these buildings 
are of brick brought from England, and the 
whole work of the best kind, it is not to be won- 
dered at that tradition makes it out to have cost 
sixteen thousa nd pounds sterling. 

Michelet says, in writing of educating children, 
„ They can embibe but a liltle every day. Like 
a vase with a narrow neck, pour little or pour 
much, you will never get a great deal in at a 
time.” ^ 


Anecdote of Two Dogs. — I will mention an 
anecdote recently communicated to me by a 
well-known officer of high rank in the British 
army. He had two dogs of the terrier breed, 
the one rough-coated, and of rather large size, 
of great intelligence and great attachment, nam- 
ed Fincher. The other was a very small smooth 
coated, snarling little animal, but an excellent 
house guard, named Jacko. These animals lived 
together on very friendly terms, domiciled 
generally in the housekeeper’s room, where they 
were great favorites. One Sunday evening, 
the servants were summoned to prayers, leaving 
the room with their supper on the table, the 
cook only remaining in the kitchen adjoining the 
supper-room. In a short time Pincher went into 
the Kitchen, and pulled the cook’s gown ; who, 
supposing ne was begging for Jfood, chid the 
animal and drove him away. In a few minutes 
he returned, and again pulled at the cook’s 
garments, when he was again reproved. A 
third time he came, and pulled at her gown with 
more vehemence ; when, wondering at the 
cause, she followed him to the supper-room, 
where the first thing she saw was little Jacko 
helping himself to the supper. In this instance 
it is impossible not to suppose that Pincher knejv 
right from wrong, and that he thought it his duty 
to report the wrong done, although by his play- 
fellow and friend, to the person in authority. 
Here, in fact, a degree of intelligence was shown 
which is nearly allied to reason. — [Jesse. 

Napoleon’s Heart. — When Bonaparte died, 
it is well known that his heart was extracted, 
with the design of being preserved. The bri- 
tish physician, who had charge of the wondrous 
organ, had deposited it in a silver basin, among 
water, and retired to rest, leaving two tapers 
burning beside it in his chamber. He often 
confesses to his friends, while narrating the 
particulars, that he felt very nervously anxious 
as to the custodier of such a deposit, and though 
he reclined he did not sleep. While lying thus, 
awake, he heard, during the silence of the night, 
first, a rustling noise, then a plunge amoug the 
water in the basin, and then the sound of an 
object falling, with a rebound, on the floor — all 
occurring witn the quickness of thonght. Dr. A. 
sprank from his bed, and the cause of the intru- 
sion upon his repose was explained — it was an 
enormous Normandy rat dragging the heart of 
Napoleon to its hole. A few moments more, 
ana that which had been too vast in its ambition 
to be satisfied with the sovereignty of continental 
Europe, would have been found in a more 
degraded position than the dust of Caesar stopping 
in a beer-barrel— it would have been devoured 
as the supper of a rat ! 11 To such vile uses must 1 
we come at last !” 


French Politeness. — A young gentleman 
lodging in a narrow street of Paris lately con- 
ceived himself enamored of a lady who appeared 
occasionally at an opposite window. With the 
freedom of modem Lovelaces, he enclosed a cop- 
per coin in a billet-doux, to give it the necessary 
weight and threw it with sufficient force against 
the closed sash as to break the pane of glass and 
go through. His own window was left open, and 
in a few minutes after, a cold roast chicken en- 
tered from the opposite side, to the leg of which 
was tied the following note : 

Monsieur — You take advantage of a means 
of corresponding with my wife which prove you 
to have read the Spanish romances to some profit. 
While I allow your ingenuity, however, allow 
me to express a wish that, in your future love- 
letters to her by the same post, you will let the 
enclosed weight be of silver instead of copper , 
that I may be able to repair the broken pane of 
of glass at your expense. Your ser’t, L. 

Changes in Man’s Life.— About five years 
ago we saw a man light his cigar with a twenty 
dollar note of the Farmers and Mechanic’s Bank. 
At that time he was full of life, and in the pros- 
session of real estate in the city of Philadelphia, 
valued at $80,000. Alas,! wnat changes Doth 
Time make — on Saturday last this foolish man 
was seen begging alms in our public streets. He 
looked wretched, was ghastly pal©, and misera- 
bly clad.— [Pennsylvanian. 
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FRATERNITY. 

Unity, or Fraternity, is a principle, essential 
to the construction of all civilized communities, 
and may be simply defined as a union of Mind, 
tending to the realization of certain objects. The 
entire governmental theory, and the very exist- 
ence of society, are the results of this Fraternity 
of Thought, directed to the construction of 
modes of government and communal institu 
tions ; so, in many great popular movements we 
find this Unity of Intellect, conjoined with in- 
creased knowledge, assisting in the vindication of 
political and social requirements. 

Taking but a cursory view of the many great 
popular struggles which have taken place from 
time to time throughout the civilized world, a 
casual observer might suppose them more im< 
pulsive than premeditated. However, on a clo- 
ser scrutiny, they will be found, for the most 
part, to be the results of a concurrence of 
Thought, molded and organized for the accom- 
plishment of certain preconceived plans. Do 
we not owe much to Unity ? to that heroic uni- 
son of thought and action which vindicated the 
unalienable rights of man, tore the “ scepter 
from the tyrant’s grasp, and bequeathed to us 
that most inestimable of birthrights— ^Liberty V ’ 
It is therefore almost 'unnecessary to say that 
Fraternity is essential to the furtherance of all 
great views ; the world’s history and man’s own 
experience, must convince him that it is so. 

The history of the last ydar affords us a pain 
ful evidence of the frustration of great projects 
through the want of that Fraternity, so essential 
to their success. Accessory as it is, in so great 
a measure, to the re-establishment of freedom 
and human happiness, it is natural to suppose 
that it exercises an extensive influence upon so- 
Jarge. It is not to be estimated, only in 
ion its assisting connection with politi- 
anization. 

Apart from its political bearing, Fraternity 
possesses a moral influence, scarcely less impor- 
tant than the former. View it in connection 
with the Order, as binding men together in a 
a vast association, which has for its object the 
extensive diffusion of benevolence, and the 
establishment of Love and Truth : an Order, 
acting as an engine of Charity, and directing its 
energies to purposes of practical good. Behold 
the operations of this system, organized for the 
performance of deeds of mercy ; no prying eye 
witnesses its acts of kindness and brotherly love, 
nor are its tender assiduities around the dying 
brother’s couch blazoned forth by the “ trumpet 
tongue of fame,” it is good twice done, for it is 
done unseen. At a political influence the Order 
does not at all aim, but through the operations of 
its great law, Love, it corrects acerbities, arising 
from the differences of opinion existing in our 
political world. 

The spirit of the Order embodies the kindliest 
affections which the heart of man is capable of 
feeling. Its stores of good are inexhaustible, 
and its mission of Love earnestly continuous. 
What can be more congenial to the heart of 
, or more pregnant with meaning, than that 
it of the purest Fraternity which permeates 


the entire eastern of our noble Order ? It is a vast 
community of brothers, spread throughout the 
wide expanse of our mighty Union, and even to 
the rocky shores of the Pacific and the glittering 
sands of the Sacramento, the spirit of Odd-Fel- 
lowship is, or shortly will be extended. Thus 
we see that Fraternity, as embodied in the Con- 
stitution of the Order, possesses vast capabilities 
for the diffusion of happiness. The resources of 
the Order are increasing yearly, and such is the 
extent of its immense store-houses of Love and 
Benevolence, that the philanthropist may justly 
entertain the, most glorious anticipations for the 
future. 

Nor is its moral power, as exercising a protec- 
tive influence on the morality of society, to be 
left out of consideration. The force of its opera- 
tions are sensibly felt throughout the wide ex- 
tent of its beneficent scope. Much, however, as 
Fraternity is to be admired in a political view, 
still more will we estimate it as an essentially 
component part of the most extended scheme of 
Benevolence that has ever been constructed 
among men. The mission of our Order is on- 
ward — progressive — like the spirit of the age. 
Who can arrest the progress of this mighty as- 
sociation % Want of Unity can. Yes, that want 
of community of thought and action, by which 
so many a noble cause has been wrecked, that 
could defeat its aim. But, united, our course is 
not to be impeded, though fanatics may howl or 
bigots cant. 

The irresistible current of its philanthropy 
will flow onward for ages, elevating in its pro- 
gress the moral and intellectual condition of 
man, diffusing happiness throughout, until it 
finally accomplishes the great mission upon 
which it Bet out, the foundation on an extended 
social basis of Friendship, Love and Truth. 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. 


The Weather— PeculUri tie* of the City — Grand Sire of 
the I. O. of O. F.— Literature — Hotel* — California 
Fever. 

Franklin House, Philadelphia, Feb. 1, 1849. 
Rain, snow and mud ! — mud, snow and rain ! 
Yesterday, to-day and always when we have 
the misfortune to visit Philadelphia. For the 
last three years we have been a frequent visitor 
to this city of fraternal affection, and we are 
quite certain we never saw here a gleam of sun- 
shine, or dry and pleasant weather. The “ sha- 
dowless man,” might walk these streets with 
perfect impunity, for, as the sun never shines 
here — to our knowledge — all are shadowless. 

But notwithstanding the unpleasantness of the 
weather, we have found much to interest us. 
The citizens of Philadelphia are distinguished 
for a warmth of feeling and a habit of hospitality 
quite agreeable to a stranger. We have always 
found the people here, courteous and obliging, 
full of intelligence and fond of society and con- 
versation. We observe two things here, which 
give the city an appearance somewhat foreign. 
One is the fashion of.having one’s place of busi- 
ness, or his office and dwelling in the same build- 
ing. Almost all the lawyers and officers of the 
city and county, as well as a large number of 
shopkeepers, have their offices and shops in their 
houses. On the whole, we like this. It looks 
domestic, and is conducive to good habits and 
correct morals. The father and husband is 
always at home. 

The other peculiarity we do not like so much. 
It is the ugly and prison-like appearance of the 
houses. Instead of the light and airy green 
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blinds as is the fashion in New -York, and all 
eastern towns and eities, the Philadelphians 
barricade their windows with solid and heavy 
shutters made of thick plank. And then, their 
inhospitable shutters are secured by ponderous 
iron belts, of a most ferocious appearance, which 
remind us of 8ingSing. Let a New-Yorker or 
Eastern man pass through the streets of tfiis city 
a little apart from the chief business localities, 
any time before noon, and he would imagine 
himself in a city of jails. Now, why do the peo- 
ple of this city of brotherly love think it neces- 
sary to secure their persons and property in this 
remarkable manner ? Is it that they have less 
confidence in each other, or that robbery and 
thett are more frequent in Philadelphia than 
elsewhere ? We shall recur to this peculiarity at 
another time. 

We had, yesterday, very pleasant interviews 
with P. G. M. Perry, and the M. W. G. Sire of the 
G. L. U. S., Hon. R. Kneass, Esq. Brother Perry is 
our well-known correspondent. The Grand Sire 
is a remarkably social gentleman, of superior in- 
telligence and firmness, and every way fitted to 
preside over an Order like ours. We are under 
great obligations to him for his kindness and 
words of advice. 

We called, also, on William Curtis, Esq., G. 
Sec. of the G. L., I. 0. of 0. F. of Pennsylvania, 
but unfortunately did not find him at home. 
Bro. C. is a very efficient and popular officer^ 
Odd-Fellowship appears to be in a very flourish-? 
ing condition in the city and State, and is accom- 
plishing much good. 

In Literature, Philadelphia is not behind any 
city in the Union. Her men of letters are more 
active and manly than ours, have less of vanity 
and foppery, and are never seen strutting in 
tawdry and grotesque dresses at Fancy Balls. 

Of the poets of Philadelphia we must place 
Augustine J. H. Duganne in the first rank. His 
style is excellent, his thought is lofty, far-reach- 
ing and prophetic, and his verses are smooth and 
full of harmony. We have often published his 
grave and serious pieces, and now take the lib- 
erty to present our readers with *he following 
Anacreontic , which is a gem in its way, and 
proves Mr. Duganne to be one of our first poets. 

Lesbia ! I charge thee, fill for me 
A goblet of the orient wine. 

Now Luna’s yellow tresses twine 
Their gold amid the jet of thine, 

I drink, my love, to thee. 

Ay, twine thy glowing arms, my girl. 
Around my neck, and lay thy brow 
Upon my bosom closely now, 

Until my breath shall fan the curl 
That wantons with my lips — 

The jealous noon will learn full soon, 

Thine eyes are her eclipse. 

Fill high, fill high — or live or die, 

I clasp thee in my arms — 

By heaven, I swear, that sky and air 
Are drunken with thy charms. 

My soul is trembling on my breath, 

One kiss, and thou mays’t taste it ! 

Soft, dearest, soft, it murmureth — 

Take not thy lips away, it saith — 

Taste all , but do not waste it. 

Many things we wished to speak of in this 
letter, we are obliged for want of space, to defer 
to another time. 

We must not forget however, to say a word in 
in relation to this Franklin House, where we are 
now writing, and its worthy and gentlemanly 
host. We wish our friends to bear in mind that 
this house is now in new hands, aud is raised to 
a hotel of the first class. 
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Mr. Burrows, the present proprietor, is winning 
golden opinions in all quarters, and his house 
has become a favorite with the traveling public. 
We can recommend this hotel to all our friends, 
as the very best in the city. We shall give a 
more detailed description of this establishment 
when we return from our Southern visit. 

The^Califomia Fever is as extensive and po- 
tent in its ravages here as elsewhere, carrying 
off a hundred a week. The love of gold has 
be-deviled all the inhabitants of the Quaker 
City. May Heaven save them. 

ODD-FELLOWSHIP IN CALIFORNIA. 


Amid the general excitement which now pervades 
every State in the Union, and almost all parts of 
the world, in relation to the “ Ophir of the West,” 
Odd-Fellowship has not been forgotten. We can- 
not imagine any thing more necessary or beneficial 
in a state of society, such as must exist in Califor- 
nia, than carrying out the principles of Friendship, 
Love and Truth. We hope that those who are 
about leaving, and there are very many who belong 
to the Order, will exercise, when they arrive at 
their destination, the genuine obligations of Odd- 
Fellowship in such manner as shall cause their in- 
fluence to be marked with evidences of good, and 
remember how great soever the distance may be 
from the Lodge Room, your obligations are not the 
less binding. The U. S. Grand Lodge, at its last 
session in Baltimore, appointed Capt. V. Fraser, of 
the Revenue Service, Special Deputy Grand Sire 
for California, Oregon, Sandwich Islands, and ports 
in the Pacific. Capt. F. goes out with full author- 
ity to grant dispensations for Subordinate Lodges 
and Encampments. 


LETTER PROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 3, 1849. 

Dear Bro. : Once more we drop you a few lines 
from the city of rectangles, but with little new or 
strange to write about; even California, the topic 
of topics, has become so hackneyed as to furnish 
. poor material for home letter-writers. The theme 
is so general here, that ask a neighbor’s health, and 
he answers, “ twenty carats fine,” or speak of busi- 
ness prospects, and he replies, “ a rich placer just 
discovered.” A colored man in the southern por- 
tion of our city, became so infatuated with the 
prevailing mania, as to dig a pit of considerable 
depth in the cellar of his house, in search of the 
gold located- there in his dreams. 

We have had for the last few days, slush and mud 
on the pavements, and mud and slush in the streets ; 
but we are now enjoying delightful weather, which, 
with the beautiful blue above, Servos to dissipate* 
“ the blues” here below. 

The rival fire companies of our city of “ broth- 
erly love,” (or rather of the adjacent districts,) 
have been indulging in the luxury of “ firemen’s 
fights,” resulting, on Saturday night last, in the 
total demolition of a hose carriage and hose, and on 
Monday night, in the brutal murder of a young 
man, by several adherents, of a rival company. 

Amity Lodge No. 19, buried last week, our late 
Bro. W. Hannen ; and tl$s week,. Industry Lodge 
No. 180, our late Bro. W. D. Johnson, and Cove- 
nant Lodge No. 114, late P. G. John A. Martin, 
late of Olive Branch Lodge, Wisconsin. To-morrow 
the body of the gallant Lieut. John B. Goodman, 
who was killed at Cherubusco, and late a P. G. of 
Berrien Lodge No. 6, of Michigan, will be followed 
to the grave by Wayne Lodge No. 8, of this city. 

** Ah ! it is sad when one thus linked departs ; 

.. When Death, that mighty sev’rer of true hearts, 

' Sweeps through the halls so lately loud in mirth, 
And leaves pale sorrow weeping by the hearth.” 

Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowk/an educated Ojibewa chief, 
lias returned from a visit to the Southern Legisla- 
tures, and delivered a very feeling address before 
the Legislature of this State, in behalf of his red 


brethren. His object is to interest the various 
State Legislatures, that they may memorialize 
Congress to set apart a portion of our North-west- 
ern Territory for the exclusive use of the Indians. 

The corps dramatique has been withdrawn from 
the Atheneum, and Dr. Valentine is making wry 
faces and comical addresses to delighted audiences. 
The Arch and Walnnt-st. Theaters are both draw- 
ing crowded houses to Monte Christo, which, with 
its numerous cast and gorgeous appointments, pro- 
mises a long run. Capt. Kidd is the hero at the 
National, which vies in brilliancy with its rivals. 
Signor Blitz is performing wonderful feats for the 
amusement of wonderful people, and the two Pano- 
ramas appear to have their full share of public 
patronage. 

The new theater announced in my last, proved a 
great hoax. The supposed proprietor, Lister, hav- 
ing engaged architects, masons, lumber, Ac., for a 
magnificent building, purchased a row of houses, 
contracted for a vessel for California, &c., when his 
drafts were dishonored, the bubble exploded, and 
the scoundrel decamped, leaving various law suits 
entailed upon his unfortunate dupes. 

But I must close. Accept my best wishes for 
the “Golden Rule,” and hope to maintain our 
principles, it will ever Dare. 


REINSTATED LODGES. 


Grand Secretary B. J. Pentz has issued a cir- 
cular to the Lodges, giving notice that, up to the 
80th January, at various Special Sessions of the R. 
W. Grand Lodge of the State of New York, the 
following named Subordinate Lodges were reinstat- 
ed into membership in the Order : 


No. Lodge. 

3, Hope, 

6, Good Intent, 

21, Poughkeepsie, 
26, Brooklyn, 

39, Nassau, 

50, Atlantic, 

53, Rensselaer, 

59, Dutchess, 

61, Crusaders, 

68, Long Island, 

65, Highland, 

67, Commercial, 

74, Orange County, 
92, Allen, 

116, Ontario, 

155, Huntington, 
157, Wawayonda, 
162, Rhinebeck, 

166, Magnolia, 

170, Freemen’s, 

181, Nepperhan, 

194, Myrtle, 

203, Beacon Hill, 
805, Painted Post, 
212, Albion, 

238, Lackawana, 

241, Pembroke, 

267, Nundewaga, 
281, Hudson River, 
326, Montauk, 

20, Myrtle Degree, 


Location. 

Albany, 

Stockport, 

Poughkeepsie, 

Brooklyn, 


Troy, 

Poughkeepsie, 

Williamsburg, 

Brooklyn, 

Newburg, 

New York, 

Newburg, 

Hudson, 

Can&nd&iguia, 

Huntington, 

Goshen, 

Rhinebeck, 

Brooklyn, 

Montgomery, 

Yonkers, 

Brooklyn, 

Canterbury, 

Painted Post, 

Albion, 

Kingston, 

Glen Cove, 

Naples, 

Newburg, 

Brooklyn, 

Newburg, 


District. 

Alban v, 
Columbia, 
Dutchess, 
Kings, 

M 


Rensselaer, 

Dutchess, 

Kings, 

iC 

Orange, 

New York, 

Orange, 

Columbia, 

Ontario, 

Suffolk, 

Orange, 

Dutchess, 

Kings, 

Orange, 

Westchester, 

Kings, 

Orange, 

Steuben, 

Orleans, 

Ulster, 

Queens, 

Ontario, 

Orange, 

Kings, 

Orange. 


More Secessions to Gold-dom. — The ship Geo. 
Washington which left this port the past week, for 
San Francisco, takes out among a hundred other 
passengers, Past Grand Rep. Theodore Dimon, M. 
D., of Utica, N. Y.; P. G. Apley, of Rome, N. Y. 
and Bros. T. J. Matteson, of Lee, Oneida, Co. and 
P. Kieffer, Stone Mills, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 
Those portions of the Fraternity with whom they 
are endeared by their many sterling qualities and 
philanthropic acts will doubtless feel this separation 
most keenly. But while we sympathise with them 
and others in the departure of the choice spirits 
around us on so uncertain and hazardous an expe- 
dition as this pilgrimage to the “ gold diggins” ne- 
cessarily is, under any circumstances, we also 
rejoice in the ooncretion of all such elements 
toward the fruit of the mountain now in labor on 
the shores of the Pacific, and big with the fate 
thousands. May kind Heaven bless the bringing 
forth! 


DISTRICT OF BERKS, PA. 


Odd Fellowship in this district is in an exceed- 
ingly prosperous condition, and is doing its appro- 
priate work in the true fraternal spirit which should 
ever be the leading characteristic of the Order. 
From returns published in a recent number of the 
Berks and Schuylkill Journal, ably conducted by 
Bro. H. A. Lantz, we gather the following partic- 
ulars of the work for the term ending the 81st De- 


cember,1848 : 
Lodges 

Location No: of 

Receipts 

AmH paid 

Montgomery 

Memb’s 
Reading 382 

$970,13 

for Relief 

$862,24 

Brothl’yLove 

Kutztown 

96 

200,24 

169,12 

Symmetry 

Hamburg 

97 

225,61 

183,69 

Salome 

Reading 

Bernville 

179 

358,01 

222,90 

Bernville 

46 

160,67 

9,00 

Leesport 

Leesport 

Reading 

76 

167,38 

54,00 

Metamora 

158 

894,61 

166,51 

Germania 

do 

140 

309,24 

91,98 

Golden Rule 

Womelsd’f 

88 

197,48 

96,99 

Emblematic 

Reading 


314,48 

814,89 

Kutztown 

Kutztown 

127,76 

88 A0 

Oley 

Priestville 

i 76 

232,79 

62,00 


1512 $8,658,29 $2,269,73 


The number of members admitted during the 
term, by initiation and card, is as follows : — Mont- 
gomery 6 ; Brotherly Love 8 ; Symmetry 7 ; Salome 
11; Bernville 5 ; Leesport 7 ; Metamora 11 ; Ger- 
mania 7 ; Golden Rule 9 ; Emblematic 9 ; Kutz- 
town 6; Olcy 16.— Total 95. Withdrawals 12. 
Total number of members 1512; Past Grands 112; 
deaths 8 ; brothers relieved 167 ; Relief paid to 
widows $20,00; to orphans $88,69; for burying 
the dead $826,62. 

The officers elected and installed in the several 
Lodges of the District for the current term, art as 
follows : 


Montgomery Lodge , No. 69, Reading. — J. T. 
Jackson, N.*G.; Daniel Sharman, V. G.; B. M. Hoag, 
Sec.; William W. Diehl, Ass’t Sec.; Lewis J. 
Hanold, Tr. 

Solome Lodge , No. 59, Reading. — William F. 
Tyson, N. G.; George Lerch, V. G.; William Bri- 
ner. Sec.; R. B. Fichthorn, Ass’t. Sec ; Franklin 
Miller, Tr. 

Metamora Lodge, No. 147, Reading. — Wiliam H. 
Keim,N.G.; Mayberry A. Bertolet, v. G.; Ezekiel 
Jones, 8ec.; Franklin Beidler, Ass’t. Sec.; Job H. 
Cole, Tr. 

Germania Lodge , No. 158, Reading.— Christian 
Baeumner, N. G.; Lewis Marks, V. G.; Isadore A. 
Archer, Sec; G. Hosier, Ass’t. Sec.; Godfried 
Eben, Tr. 

Emblematic Lodge No. 169, Reading.— William 
Ermentrout, jr., N. G.; A. M. Soudegs, V. G; 

G. Holmes, Sec.; H. A. M. Filbert, Ajft*t. See.; " 

H. Peacock, Tr. ^ J 

Brotherly Love Lodge , No. 77, Kutztown.— 

George S. Ogdenheimer, N. G.; Isaac K. Strausser, 

V. G.; Charles W. Esser, Sec.; Henry Biehl, Ass’t. 
Sec.; Reuben Schoradan, Tr. 

Symmetry Lodge , No. 103, Hamburg. — George 
Shenk, N. G.; Abraham H. Seitzer, V. G.; H. R. 
Schollenberger, Sec.; W. P. Leib, Asst. Sec.; C. 
Clop, Tr. 

Bernville Lodge , No. 122, Bernville.— Joseph 
O’Bold, N. G.; John Yeager, V. G.; Samuel R. 
Kershner, Sec.; George F. Rich, Ass’t. Sec.; Daniel 
Billman Tr. „ ^ 

Leesport Lodge, No. 141, Leesport.— Reuben E, 
Adams, N. G.; SaqmelLee, V.G.; Frederick Boyer, 
Sec.; Mathias Barber, Ass’t. Sec.; Benneville 
Schartle»*Tr. 

Golden Rule Lodge, No. 169, Womelsdorf. — D. 

W. Leeds, N. G.; Samuel Filbert, V. G.; Isaac H. 
Sell, Sec.; John Moore Ass’t. Sec.; Henry Oberly, 
Tr. 

Kutztown Lodge, No. 194, Kutztown. — Reuben 
Kutz, N. G.; Levi Helfrich, V. G.; James M. Leidy, 
Sec.; Amos Wcidner, Ass’t. Sec.; Jonathan B. 
Fritz, Tr. 

Oley Lodge, No. 218, Plest’ville.— Albert H. 
Griesemer. N. G.; Benneville S. Prutzman, V. G.; 
Peter S. Hill, Sec.; James S. Kerst, Ass’t Sec.; 
Isaac Bertolet, Tr. 


80- “Love Prints.” By Fanny Green. New 
York: Strong. This is a perfect treasure of val- 
entines, and as such we recommend it to all wor- 
shipers of St. Val. Mrs. Green has suoceeeed In 
infusing some delightful poetry into these b 
telles. 
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selves, a sum sufficient, if collected, to pay every 
dollar of the benefits which are promised the novi- 
tiate. We have seen the life-spring of the Order 
give way to the onrushing wave of intemperance 
which is sweeping over the land, until we were 
satisfied that the cause was inevitably doomed, un- 
less one strenuous effort more was made to save it. 
W e were unwilling to undertake the task. W e pre- 
ferred that it should be taken in hand by those more 


the adjoining rooms a bountiful repast was pre- 
pared, provided by the members of Farmers and 
Mechanics Lodge. The tables groaned beneath the 
subetantials of this, and luxurios of other climes. I 
need not add, that here every man and woman per- 
formed well their part, and aid honor to the gener- 
ous liberality of the fraternity. 

Before I close, I must say a word in reference to 
the worthy family who gave me a home during my 
stay. Bro. Seaton and nis lady received me as one 
of their own family. Every thing that was for my 
comfort, was at hand. During the afternoon, pre- 
vious to the services, he directed his agent to escort 
me through his large woollen factory — to see which, 
alone, was worth a trip from Boston. The neatness 
and system of such a large establishment, alone oan 
speak of the character of mine host, the owner. To 
him and my friends I am grateful. But to all this 
there is one drawback, which well nigh spoiled my 
comfort, and the pleasure 1 expected to derive from 
this visit. I had anticipated a welcome from the 
wife of my dear friend, Dr. J. Olmstead, who has 
ever been at his post with uncommon zeal, as an 
Odd-Fellow. But conceive of my disappointment, 
when I found that he was still an “ old bachelor.** 
Oh, thought I, is it possible so noble a soul is desti- 
tute of the poetry of love, and the charms of woman, 
and has no desire for the undying affections of a 
wife. I was soon relieved, in a measure, from the 
fact he said he was promised. 

The Hall, now so beautifully fitted up by the 
brothers of Warehouse Point, speaks well of their 
enterprise. May kind Providence smile on their 
endeavors to spread the influence of Friendship, 
Love and Truth. Yours, J. McLeish. 
[Boston Odd-Fellow. 


A WORD TO SONS OF TEMPERANCE, MASONS 
AND ODD-FELLOWS. 


The following forms the introduction to an ad- 
dress recently delivered before the Odd-Fellows of 
St. Louis. The subject is worthy of serious consid- 
eration. 

We invoke your aid to this effect. We beg, your 
attention to this matter, well knowing that none 
but the Mystic Brotherhood can properly estimate 
the potency of the charm which we wish to raise. 
You are familiar with the tremendous work which 
organized asssociation is daily accomplishing, and 
you can judge whether or not the remedy which we 
offer you, is competent to the task proposed to be 
accomplished. 

Look at the immeasureable task which the “ Order 
of the Sons of Temperance ” is expected to accom- 
plish, and then — look at the impotency of the power 
entnisted to it ! This you understand better than 
we, but to our mind, it looks like an attempt to 
move a mountain with a crowbar. Now the object 
sought by the framers of that Order, is oither good 
or bad, valuable or worthless. If it be one which 
is demoralizing in its character, the sooner the mat- 
ter is blown to the winds the better ; but if the end 
they seek is a pure one, we hold it as our duty that 
we should serve them to the best of our ability. 
The question then arises as to how may we best as- 
sist them. Let us consider this a moment. If you 
saw vour neighbor endeavoring to relieve his horse 
which had sunk to his girths in the quick-sands of a 
swollen stream, 6olely by tugging at his bridle, 
would you catch hold of the bridle too and tug away , 
thus fretting the animal more and more, and caus- 
it to sink deeper and deeper in the dangerous ele- 
ment which surrounded it? Or, would you not 
rather say to him : “ My friend, it is nonsense to 
continue this kind of work any longer — you are 
only making a bad matter worse, ana doing more 
harm than good. Get you a rail — rig you a lever 
— apply it to your struggling animal, and you may 
hoist him out in a moment.” Which of these plans 
think you. would be the better one — which of 
them bear the stronger evidentes of a philanthropic 
spirit ? Can you .hesitate in your answer? But it 
may be said, that there was no necessity to tell the 
man that his means were uneaunl to the task — you 
should have let him alone, ancl he would have found 
it out himself. We grant it — but in the meanwhile 
the atiixml would have died , and then hii knowl- 
edge would not have benefited the owner. 

Now this is just our situation precisely. We 
have seen the Order tugging at the bridle for the 
last two years— nay, for much nf that time we have 


Do we ask too much of you, when wo beg your 
aid to such a cause ? Is the object not worthy the 
labor which it requires? Is there an Odd-Fellow 
or a Mason, who would put the back of his hand to 
such a work as this ? Is there a man in this com- 
munity, who has a heart for others* woes — whose 
bosom melts with compassionate sympathy, as he 
looks upon the incalculable misery and wretched- 
ness, scattered broad-cast around him, that would 
refuse to lend his countenance to such a cause ? We 
ask again, and again, that you look at this matter, 
and judge whether or not the enterprise is one 
which promises any possibility of success. All 
other adventurers of like import, have failed, it is 
true — but we propose here to remove the rock on 
which they have stranded. Look closely into the 
effort, and see whether the remedy is calculated to 
roach the reat of the disease. Do but this with a 
heart free from the warpings of prejudice, and we 
do not fear for the result ’ 


CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST. 

Toconnuc Lodge iVo. 60, meets at Salisbury on Friday 
evening. Samuel W. Elliott, NG; John A. McArthur. 
VG ; Clark Brownell, S; Henry Belcher Jr., PS ; William 
Holden,!'; George C. Darrow, DDGM ; members, 46. 

Nair Raw Lodge No. 61, meets at Wolcotville on Wednes- 
day evening. Henry C. Spencer, NG j J. F. Calheun. VG ; 
P. Beardslec, Sj E. Welton, PS*; Edwin Thorp, T; Harry 
B. Richards, DDGM ; members, 45. 

Phenix Lodge No. 52, meets at New Britain. D. W. C. 
Pond. NG ; C. A. Warner, VG : H. L. Carey, S ; M. Clark. 
PS ; M. Clark, T. 

Elm Lodge No, 53, meets at East Hartford on Monday 
evening Ransom Kile/, NG : James A. Moore, VG : Ezra 
E. Smith, S ; Thomas Dowd, PS ; Edwin Roberts, T : Geo 
H. Olmstead, DDGM . members, 62. 

Prouaum Lodge No. 64, meets at , on Saturday 

evening. C. V. Peckham, NOj Elisha Hubbard, VG ; Wm. 
W. 8; Chaancey Gleason, PS; Marun Norris, T ; 

members, 46. 

t Alan on Lodge No. 64, meets at — . . on Wednesday 

endee, NG : Orrin C. White, VO , 
L. Backus, PS; George O. Phelps. 
>GM , members, 48 

teets at on Monday evo- 

Riley H Fuller VG ; William 
vice, PS; Frank A. Tryon, T; Dan- 

^ itcets at Colchester on Tuesday evr 
r NG: Augustus W Lord.VG: Jo- 
n . Al lred B. I herce, PS; John Holt, 
fcg* • •; » embers. 30. 

^^^^HflLBrooKbeld on Tuesday 
WilliamD. Meeker, VG , 
j members, 

— — on tr.iiav eve 

~ lock, VG ; G 

Hubbard, T; 

- ' - Jnxtford or. Friday 

M , VG; 


DEDICATION AT WAREHOUSE 


A new hall, lately erected for the 
inert* nnd Mechanics’ Lodge, No ‘A ‘* 

Truth, on Friday 

Uev. J. M. Willey, assisted hv P. 6. M. Samuel 
Wells, of Northampton, as R. W P G. M., S. 
^^G. VT, Dr. .L 


^WTmofTngercd and furious waters 1 
Kistration is too coarse a one for this subject, ana 
we gladly drop the metaphor. 

We make the broad assertion that the Order of 
the Sons of Temperance does not contain r> member 
who has ev?r entered a Masonic or Odd-Fellow’s 
Lodge Room, without feeling satisfied that to insti- 
tute a comparison between it and either of the 
others, would be little better than to hold the sickly 


v » 

at Boston, R W e < 

It is needless to say, this weg "spin 
a failure in un enterprise of humaniU 
among the brothers of WarchouBM(| 
offspnug of an honorable par^|^H 
Brond Brook. Worthy 
sons. 


surrounded by a border so chaste in ail its ™ 
tions, that it presents a whole which 
• oye and captivates the heart 
iniies. We say that this iuatterc^gESjSE 


• v - - -o* oil W'*' : sweetly jiun]N| 

jiK.l'Trutli The oppo-cr of 
b v.vid Truth. The opposer 

ip. Love and Truth, gcutiy folded himself 

lit hfs mantle, like the perishing mariner, who re- 
signs himself to the merciless waves, that are about 
Uly | in cover him for ever. They also who strive to livo 
ter |on the dictum of others, for mercenary ends, with- 
iite .out that independence which characterizes moral 
ion. t worth, found no mercy from the giant mind of the 
era. r-rator; nor ought they. 

inal ; the close of the address, the company proceed- 
nonicd to the Protestant Episcopal church, which was 
I kindly offered for the occasion. The church was 
to give them the attention- which they beautifully decorated with evergreens, and pre- 
BWfe, nor have we any reason to believe that it sented a lovely picture for the ceremonies. The R. 
ill ev* T do so. W. G. M. read the services of the church, with that 

Meanwbue, we have seen the Order crumble into solemnity which caused the writer to say, “ Surely 
nn. We have seen members by tens and hun- this is God’s own house.” As soon as the services 
‘eds violate their obligations. We have known were finished, a lecture was pronounced by the 
e Recording ikribe to tax up a countless list of writer, at the close of which, tie brothers and the 
omlws duw upon his books— making of thorn- ladies again returned to ths Lodge room, where in 


[ii>' “ C>pj-Ff i 

fiMru fill- pi.i . : h ii 

Auburn, N V., a rv of •,• 

citing work, ft is admirably got un^W|g5jy| 
tents arc exceedingly instructive. TiBshH 
Uev. Bro is an elegant and fr rcim^^B 

and has given us here a book which is 
the Ordor, and creditablo to .himself. It is 
this cit> by our friend, W. II. Graham, 151 Nasi 
street. See advertisement. 


Os* t.gatchie Lodge No. 166, Oswk«;- ^Office; 
or the present term: 0. W. Rounds, N. G.; J. { 
Yi.ght, Y. tf.; J.M. 0 Leary, 8. ; D.S. GoldevJ] 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 



FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Some, not satisfied with the present state of 
Europe, find no interest in the late European news. 
Many wished to see blood shed like water ; others, 
of the royal school, complain that despots have not 
yet succeeded in restoring absolutism, as in former 
years. .As for us, who go for the progress of na- 
tions, and the good of humanity, we find yet in 
Europe great matter of interest; we see that mode- 
rate and enlightened men are destroying despotism 
with their wise doctrine, and are preparing to build 
new commonwealths, in spite of all the horrors of 
rod republicanism, and of royal tyrants. 

FRANCE 

Has elected a President, or rather to say a p up- 
pet, who, at his first ray of glory and triumph, 
appears to have forgotten his exile and imprison- I 
ment, the Presidency and its duties, as headdresses 
his ministry, not as a republican magistrate, but 
like an absolute king. Vive la Fiance! The 
election of Louis Napoleon will prove injurious, 
not only to the French democracy , but will shame 
all the world. France, by English gold and infa- 
mous intrigues, has sacrificed the best of her great 
men, as Lamartine and Cavaignac. They would 
have saved the country in any peril; they would 
have been an honor to their nation, and in a short 
time would have destroyed despotism all over 
Europe. But this is what generally happens in a 
Republic ; often we see a man, the true pillar of 
the commonwealth, sacrificed by demagogues to an 
obscure and unworthy candidate. Then the ruin 
of this Republic is unavoidable. The true patriotic 
and zealous citizen is forgotten ; it only remains to 
him but to weep in solitude over the misfortunes of 
of his country ! Louis Napoleon is ambitious of 
the pompous title of Emperor.^ Perhaps the fancy 
of an Empire may cost him, not only a failure, but 
may yet cause his Napoleonic head to be rolled on 
the scaffold of democracy. 

ITALY 

Is at war with Austria. Perhaps while wc write, 
the cannon thunders already on the desolate plains 
of Lombardy, and sweeps away with its destroying 
elements, many thousand precious lives. The 
Italian newspapers received by us, are full of 
dents, and of barbarities committed by the feri 
A ustrian G ener al Radetzky . F ranee an d 
have undertaken to settle the difference 
tria, but there is no benefit to bo 
their meditation. The awful i-i.-t 
looks like a city visited by 
gration from this count 
an enormous extent; 
young men of the 
ry service. Thgj 
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fen hills” 
Bd Papacy has 
fav of 1048 years, 
been formed to form a 
ISit, and to make an offensive 
Talliance with the other Italian State;* 
Fof glory was it for Rome and the Romans 
M funeral bell of the Capital^* n i. h tolls only 
lath of a Pope, anhounce^The death of a 
lom! All the troops marched in array with 
^colored banders, and the clube of Florence and 
"ther cities of Tuscany took part in the civic fete. 
f he Pope has sent his third protest, bub too tale. 
T mans have proclaimed that the dynasty of 
be Popes has come to an end, and will no longer 
supported by the children of the greatest Repub- 


lic of the world. A Cardinal was dispatched by a 
stroke of apoplexy, after a very warm discussion 
with the Pope. He wished that Pius IX would 
call on the foreign powers to restore to him the 
chair of St. Peter, and to abolish every liberal in- 
stitution in the Roman States. He departed in a 
good moment, and we hope that his infamous desire 
will never be accomplished. 

AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 

Are fighting and shedding rivers of human blood. 
It appears that the Austrian army succeeded in 
entering Pest, and many other cities of the Hunga- 
rian kingdom. But in spite of her bloody triumphs, 
we fear that Austria has not yet conquered the 
Hungarians ; and we hope that Kossuth, in his 
rstreat toward Szegedin, will stop the march of the 
barbarians of Austria. 

SWITZERLAND. 

This beautiful country, so long desolated by ultra- 
Catholic and Jesuitical bands of fanatics, after a 
year of glorious peace, has magnanimously granted 
a full amnesty to all political offenders. We won- 
der if the barbarians of Sunderbund had been vic- 
torious, if they would have ever pardoned their 
political enemies ? 

POLAND 

Is invaded by the cholera; and since its appear- 
ance to the 18th of December, there has been 51 ,214 
cases — 26,983 recovered, and 23,560 died. There is 
nothing of any interest from this country, in a 
political point of view. The Poles wait for better 
days, like the captive for the moment of his redemp 
tion. 

SPAIN 

Recalls to our memory the dreadful epoch of 
1831. It appears that the civil war between the 
Carlists and Christinos is increasing with all the 
horrors and cruelties practiced by that ferocious 
people. Our Spanish correspondent says that a 
bloody conflict hag Liken pluce between Cabrera and 
General Nourilas. The rebels, guided by many 
cx-monks and exiled priests, all partisans of des- 
potism, had taken a strong positiou in the moun- 
tains near Vich, from which they were driven after 
a viqln^Bftigglc, which lasted some hourg. The 
denies the project of annexing Cuba 
Ited States. We believe that Mr. Polk is 
su bject. 

D 

John Bull proudly rais- 
es his head over this unfortunate country; while 
the amiable Victoria set ms not to care a fig for the 
children of E”in. The iydj 


year, the soldiers were limited to meat and rice 
alone — no fruits, no vegetables, no herbs of any 
kind were allowed to enter the barracks. During 
the Ramazan , however, the strictness of this rule 
having been momentarily relaxed, dangerous symp- 
toms instantly manifested themselves. 

G. F. Secchi de Casali. 

NEW YORK FREE ACADEMY. 


This institution, which is so creditable to this 
city, was opened to public inspection on Saturday. 
The building is located at the corner of Lexington 
Avenue and 33rd street, and was erected under the 
supervision of James Renwick, Jr., Esq., and in a 
Netherlandish style of architecture. It is 125 feet 
by 80, and the rooms are all arranged with a view 
to the highest comfhrt and convenience. On the 
occasion of its opening, an address was delivered by 
Robert Kelly, Esq., President of the Board of 
Education ; from which we make the following 
extract, addressed specially to the teachers : 

“ But let the spirit of Christianity pervade your 
teaching, as it pervades the land and the adminis- 
tration of justice. Teach that the truths of nature 
rest upon the truth of God. Let the serene light 
of a pure religion permeate every science, bright- 
ening and blending with its beauty and truth, like 
a lamp set within a vase of alabaster, bringing out 
into bolder relief and more exquisite effect the 
forms and ornaments that are sculptured upon it. 
I trust that a spirit of infidelity, raatcrialastic, 
atheistic, or pantheistic, may never gain a foothold 
within these wrlls, to exert that incalculable power 
for evil, which it will control, by guiding the minds 
of youth, in their investigations in the higher re- 
gions of knowledge. When exhibiting the scroll of 
the heavens, and pointing out the golden charac- 
ters emblazoned upon it, you tell your scholars 
that these characters are the symbols of worlds ; 
let not the guidance of a mad devotedness lead 
them to inconclusive reasoning, but lei this be the 
spirit of your teaching. ‘ When I consider thy 
heavens , the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars , which thou hast ordained ; what is man, that 
thou art mindful of him , or the son of man , that 
thou visitest him F * 
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The intelligence received from Bombay b 

December 3rd. Lord Gough, with 2000 r>:n a* 1 
ten pieces of artillery, had reached the seat of war. 
There are 40,000 men in the field. There have been 
several skirmishes, and one Sepoy regiment had 
gone over to the enemy. Some batteries were cap- 
tured, and five hundred of the Moultanese killed. 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

Has been visited by the Asiatic cholera, and the 
government has published very salutary laws to 
prevent its ravage®. The Courrier de Constant \ 
nopte says that at the arsenal, and among soldier* 
generally, the number of victims from cholera, dur- 
ing the different periods the pestilence had visited 
that city, has been very great. During one entire) 


A Telega fm on the Ocean! — We thought that 
the abundant and rich mines of California were 
full enough of attraction and ef visionary project®, 
but it seems that some merchants of Philadelphia, 
who belong to the “ go ahead” class, have founded 
a new project not. placed on rooks or gold dust, but 
on the Almighty Ocean. They have presented a 
petition t o (jongress to grant them the pn; 

they ever decide anything upon this imj 
ant matter, and afford the projectors an opportunT^ 
ty to pay a visit to the bottom of the Ooean, to se- 
cure the services of Mr. Neptune to fix tho telegra- 
phic pole* “ We live in a world of progress,” said 
to us the other day a preacher; missionaries throw 
away their Bible for gold, and the Romans thed 
Pope for a Republic ! 

The Launch. — Two splendid steamers, the At- 
lantic and Pacific, were launched last week from 
thcjyards of Messrs Bell, Brown nnd Webb. They J 
without, the least nnd nr a fine 

yof American ingenuity and skill. A targe 4 
people had assembled, who, in amid- j 
rant, appeared to regard it as a 
of our city. In model, finish, 
ft t ^■iyey are highly creditable 1 

| the owners 

lemon t rated repast at t 

dose tho> of all v 

take an interest in this t 
munication between this andd 

■ ■ — ♦ ♦ « _ 

“ Thf. Covenant.” This penc 
happy to see, has been revived, and is unefe^ 
administration of Mrs. Seymour and Bro. Pa*t*lJ 
Donaldson. It is now a lady’s magazine, and 
I number before us is certainly very excellent, i 
promises well for the future. \Ye wish it 
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GRAND SECRET OF MASONRY. 

The following incident needs neither preface nor 
comment. It speaks for itself : 

On a visit to a neighboring city recently, I called 

at the house of my friend B- , with whom I had 

been long and intimately acquainted. To my as- 
tonishment, I found his lady reading a Masonic 
paper. I asked her what change had come over 
ner, that she could not only admit such a paper to 
her house, but could sit down to its perusal ; for I 
knew her father's family were among the most vin- 
dictive, bitter, proscriptive anti-Masons, that ever 
left the infected district of -New Y r ork. She replied, 
that she had discovered the grand secret of Mason- 
ry ; and if it would be agreeable to me, she would 
relate how she came to make the discovery. I 
requested her to proeeed, which she did as follows : 

“ Soon after you left here last fall, I learned to 
my extreme mortification, that my husband had 
become a Mason. I attributed it to your influence, 
and I need not say what my feelings were toward 
you or my husband. I at once came to the conclu- 
sion that my domestic happiness was at an end ; but 
I resolved that my conduct in all the relations of 
wife and mother, should see that I had done all a 
woman could do. Some three or four months after 
I learned my husband lmd joined the Masons, a 
circumstance occurred that, for tin* first time, gave 
me any reason to doubt his integrity. It was one 
of the coldest nights of last winter, that my hus- 
band returned at a late hour, and said to me, 
“ Margaret, cannot you do without your blanket 
shawl?” I replied that I could. He asked me to 
get it for him, and bring him a bedspread or oom- 
Forter. I handed the articles to him, and he imme- 
diately left the house. My first thoughts were to 
follow him. I went to the window, and by the 
light from the lamps I discovered another man with 
a large basket — the shawl and comforter were 
placed in it, and they both soon disappeared. My 
husband returned in about half an hour. I ex- 
pected in the morning, as a matter of course, he 
would have some story prepared to explain his 
mysterious conduct, but not a word did I get out 
of him. I determined to keep a sharp look out for 
my shawl, for if I could once get my eyes on that, 
I would be able to unravel the whole mystery. It 
was not long after, as I was in the street, that a 
female whisked along past me, upon whom I dis- 
covered my shawl ! The good for nothing huzzy ! 
thought I ; while a glow of triumph thrilled every 
nerve, and quickened my pace in the pursuit. I 
followed her closely|from one street to another into 
the fourth story of a bindery. I saw her very 
composedly lay aside my shawl, and sit down to her 
work— -where, urged on by that insatiable desire to 
get the clue to my husband's derfidy, I soon learned 
the street, the number other residence, and imme- 
I diately left for it. I was not mistaken, neither, for 
I saw my comforter there. The whole secret flash- 
on my mind at once, as clearly as if it had been 
ritten with a sunbeam lrom Heaven. There I 
t a widowed mother in the last stages of con- 
'on, and three children dependent upon the 
^pittance earned by the elder sister, whom I 
to suspiciously followed. I learned from the 
ps of the dying woman a lesson, that in all my 
philosophy I had never dreamed of— such a tale of 
sorrow as I had never before listened to — and when 
she had related the deed of charity, that had been 
the cause of all my unhappiness, I felt that there 
as not room in my bosom to appreciate the disin- 
r ee ted benevnieticrt of my husband. She said, 

I do not know how we should have lived, but for 
#the kindness oLtwo perse ns who came here late one 
* night, and left ^basket filled with provisions, and 
erne bed clothes, a shawl and five dollars. They 
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st opened the door, and set in the basket, saying : 
Accept this, and ask no questions;’ and left be- 
•e 1 had time to inquire even their names. 
t r: A . and I have had flne 

bts from where th«se tilings* came. But I never 
rget in my daily prayers to Him who openeth 
is hand and fillet h the poor with bread, to ask if 
ese were men, He will keep them and theirs from 
5 sorrows and afflictions with which I am visited. 
[ left the house a better woman than when I enter- 
Mt.” 

t the grand secret of Masonry,” said I, “ I 
t you were y*ell me whafit is.” 

It^Fthis — to do good , and not to 

aad Semirami. s, who reigned 2017 years 
, had armies amounting to nearly two 
fighting men. The first guards and 
' as a standing army, were formed 
years B C. So says Eusebius. 

nee to the Bible was made under 
. J° de St. Charo, who employed 
it, A. D. 1247. 


As everything pertaining to the Gold Regions is 
interesting at this time, we gather the following 
information from the valuable Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures and Mines, by Andrew Ure, M. D. : 

“ Gold is found only in the metallic state; and 
the small grains are not fragments broken from a 
greater mass, as many suppose ; but their flattened, 
ovoid shape, and rounded outline, show that this is 
their original form. It never predominates to such 
a degree as to constitute veins by itself. It is 
either disseminated, or, as it were, impasted in 
strong masses, or spread out in thin plates or grains 
on their surface, or, lastly, implanted in their cre- 
vices, under the shape of filaments or chrystalized 
twigs. 

It lias never been observed in any secondary 
formation, but pretty abundantly in its true and 
primary locality, among the trap-rocks of igneous 
origin, implanted on the sides of the fissures, or 
disseminated in the veins. 

“ Gold is much more common in alluvial grounds 
than among primitive rocks. It is found in span- 
gles, in the silicious. argillaceous und ferruginous 
sands of certain plains and rivers; and very many, 
even at this time, suppose that if the sands of the 
rivers contain grains of gold, the mountains whence 
the rivers spring must be full of it. Many have 
iought, in vain, for the native bed of this metal. 

“ It is obvious that the gold in the sands of rivers 
belongs to the grounds through w T hich they glide, 
from the following observations : 1. The soil of 
these plains contains, frequently, at a certain 
depth, and in many spots, spangles of gold, separa- 
ble by washing. 2. It happens almost always, that 
gold is found among the sands of rivers, only in a 
very circumscribed space. On ascending these 
rivers their sands cease to afford gold ; though did 
this metal come from the rocks above, it should be 
found more abundantly near the source. 

“ It has also been remarked, that the gold of al- 
luvial formations is more pure than that extracted 
from rocks. 

“Gold is distinguished by its splendid yellow 
color ; its Treat density ; its pre-eminent ductility 
and malleability, whence it can be beat into leaves 
only 282,000th of an inch thick. It is insoluble in 
any acid, except the mixture of muriatic and nitric 
acid, styled by the Alchymists, Aqua Regia , 
because gold was deemed by them to be the kins of 
metals.” 

Wealth of thk United States. — The report 
of the Patent Office recently made, presents inter- 
esting statistics relative to the wealth of the Union. 
The population of the United States is set down at 

20.744.000, and the aggregate of personal and real 
property estimated at $8, 294 ,670,000. New York 
is the richest State, her property being #91 2,000,000. 
Pennsylvania next, 860,000,000 ; then Ohio, 740,- 
000,000; then Virginia, 608,000,000. The remain- 
der of the States rank as follows : Indiana, 884,- 
000,000; Tennessee, 880,000,000; Kentucky, 342,- 
000,000; Massachusetts, 340,000,000; Illinois, 294,- 
000,000; Alabama. 276,000,000; Mississippi, 276,- 
000,000; South Carolina, 242,000,000; Missouri, 

240.000. 000; Maine, 240 ,000, 000 ; Maryland, 198,- 
000,000 ; Louisiana, 188,000,000; New J ersey> 167,- 
000,000; Michigan, 148,000,000; Connecticut, 132,. 
000,000; Vermont, 120,000,000; New Hampshire 1 

120.000. 000; Arkansas, 60,000,000 ; Texas, 66,000,’ 
000: Iowa, 62,000,000; Rhode Island, 52,000,000; 
Wisconsin, 36,000,000; Delaware, 32,000,000 ; Flo- 
rida, 30,000,000 ; District of Columbia, 18,000,000 ; 
Oregon, 8,000,000 . 

Post-office. iw Olden Time — Mr Cist, in a 
letter from Washington, published in his Advertis- 
er, says : 

“ I was shown by the chief clerk in the interior 
department of the Post-office, the first letter opened 
by the United States, during the administration of 
Dr. Franklin, the first Postmaster-General in the 
service. It is a blank book, of some three or four 
qujres, very little superier to an every-day blotter 
of tEe. present age, but it sufficed to hold all the 
po8t-officc«tecpunts for three or four years, from 
the establishment of the office in June 19th, 1776. 

I observeDr. Franklin charges himself with one 
year's salary from that date— #1000. It serves to 
give a forcible impression of the progress of this 
department since that ; all the entries are made in 
his own writing, while at this time there are over 
one hund.ed and twenty persons employed in vari- 
ous capacities in this department.” 

The first translation of the Hebrew Bible into 
Greek, oalled the Septuagint, was made, by order 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 227 years before Christ. 
Seventy -two interpreters were engaged, and it was 
completed in seventy -two days. j 


Historical Society. — At a regular meeting 
held on Tuesday evening, Jan. 2d, Hon. L. Bradish 
in the chair ; a large number of members were 
present for so cold an evening. 

Mr. Bartlett, foreign corresponding secretary, 
read a letter from Hon. M. Pouissi, French Min- 
ister, in reply to a letter from Mr. Marshall, of 
Buffalo, with remarks on the subject of a paper 
read at a late meeting, by Mr. G reenough, ou the 
probable residence of Fenelon in North America 
The letter states that Francois Salinac de Fenelon 
was ordained, according to published accounts, in 
Canada, June 11, 1668, and left Canada in 1673 
Charlevoix mentions that Messrs. Fenelon and 
Trouve left Quebec in 1673. Several other facts 
and dates, wanting to Mr. Greenough, are supplied 
by this letter. r 

Australia. — Since the return ef Mr. Kennedy, 
the following interesting particulars have been ad- 
ded ^ to the description of good country in the 
official dispatch. A new tract of country has been 
discoyejed, that is described as most splendid, more 
especially beyond Warrigo, to portray which even 
the glowiug language of Sir Thomas Mitchell foils 
short ; being clad in verdure, and bearing timber 
of magnificent growth. Several rivers ana creeln 
have also been discovered, or explored for the first 
time ; and, to crown all, in a healthy region, none 
of the party having been attacked with sickness of 
any kind since leaving Sidney. We must not for- 
get to add, the party left Sidney with no animal 
food, their guns being the only commissariat on 
which they had to rely in this particular ; and the 
contemplated supplies and means of acquiring them 
never failed. For eleven months they traveled the 
bush, and never knew the want of animal food. 
Mr. Thomas Wall, the indefatigable naturalist of 
the party, has made some valuable additions to the 
Sydney Museum, in ornithological and entomo- 
logical specimens. That part of the journey bor- 
dering upon the arid and stony Desert of Strurt is 
dryly described as having been “ a benefit.” 

The Pope to Cavaignac. — Gen. Cavaignac, as 
the Chief of the Executive Government of France, 
has received the following letter, dated Dec. 7th, 
1848, from Pope Pius IX : 

“ Monsieur le General : My heart is touched, 
and I am penetrated with gratitude for the sponta- 
neous and generous movement of the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Church, who shows herself anxious and 
already in action to hasten to the succor of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. A favorable opportunity will, 
without doubt, offer itself to me to manifest in per- 
son to France my paternal sentiments, and to be 
able to diffuse over the soil of France, with my own 
hand, the benediotions of the Lord, as I now sup- 
plicate him by my voice, to consent to diffuse them 
in abundance over you and the whole of France. 

“ Pius Papa Nonus.” 


A Congress on Horseback. — “ Irenaeus,” of 
the Observer , writing from White Plains, mentions 
that the Provincial Congress of the State of New 
York, adjourned in the city to meet there two days 
before the Declaration of Independence. The mem- 
bers performed the journey from New York to 
White Plains on horseback, the President, Pierre 
Van Courtlandt, riding in front of the procession. 
On the journey, an express from General Wash- 
rf^gton overtook the body, with business that re- 
paired immediate action ; whereupon the President 
called the Convention to order, and held a session 
on horseback, several resolutions being duly passed, 
and the business done in an orderly manner. 

A Prophecy. — The singular prophecy made by 
Fleming in the year 1702, is now well en route to a 
fulfilment. Nearly a century and a half ago that 
singular Vates foretold the French Revolution of 
1789, tha^the Papacy would then receive a severe 
blow thr'dOgh the sides of the French Monarchy, 
and that the final overthrow of the Pope would take 
place in 1848, although he said there was a possibil- 
ity that the Pope of Rome migfrt linger in the Vati- 
can (completely shorn of hMKwer,) until the close 
of the century. 

Modern Nobility. — Theodore Parker, in a late 
sermon, said, that the grandfathers of n \jdly men, 
who, now-a-days, are studying heraldry, To get at 
their ooat of arms, had not even a coat to their 


The Sea Sarpent. — The astonis hing'phenom&ion 
of two vessels having seen the American sea serpent 
within so short a date, almost the same day, and at 
such extraordinary distances from each other,) is 
accounted for now* by the very simple circum- 
stances that one Vessel saw the head, while the 
other only sa^tne tail of this decidedly the longest 
monster that-fokBown— on record.— [rnnoh. ' 
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Last Contributors to Science. — A visitor to 
the National Institute at Washington makes the 
following mention in the Intelligencer of two col- 
lections of Sea Mosses or Marine Plants , which, he 
says, will alone repay one for the trouble of a visit 
to the museum of the National Institute : 

The first collection consists of twenty-four speci- 
mens, which were gathered from the Lynn beach, 
by a lady named Avis Keene, and presented by her, 
through the Commissioner of Patents, to the Na- 
tional Gallery. The specimens are not only very 
beautiful in themselves, but they are arranged in the 
most tasteful manner, and as agreeable to the eye 
as a series of highly wrought paintings. They are 
of almost every color, from the richest brown to the 
most delicate scarlet ; and it requires no great ef- 
fort of the fancy to 9ee in them accurate representa- 
tions of trees, leaves, feathers, and other picturesque 
objects in nature. The second collection to which 
we have alluded was made on the coast of Rhode 
Island, by the lady of Gen. Daniel Parker, in the 
vear 1827, and by him presented to the National 
Institute. Of these there are no less than ninety- 
nine specimens. Having been arranged witli scien- 
tific care, the spectator has it in his power to wander 
from the vegetable to the animal kingdom in regu- 
lar order. In this collection are several specimens 
of the coral formations, which are exceedingly inter- 
esting and valuable. 

India Rubber a Century and a Quarter 
Since. — Every generation is wisest in its own 
conoeit, and the present 'is contiually overrated at 
the expense of the past. Who would have thought 
that India rubber cloaks were worn in South Ame- 
rica upwards of a century since ? yet such, forsooth, 
is the plain fact of history ; and disinclined as we 
are to rob Mr. Mackintosh of the merit of his adap- 
tation, the invention must be awarded to another 
age ; indeed, it is almost one of the antiquities of 
the New World. In a work entitled “ La Monar- 
chic Indiana,” printed at Madrid in 1722, we find a 
chapter devoted to “ very profitable trees in New 
Spain, from which they distil various liquors and 
reisins.” Among them is described a tree called 
ulquahuill , which the natives cut with a hatchet, to 
obtain the white, thick, and adhesive milk. This 
when coagulated, they made into balls called ulli, 
which rebounded very high, when struck to the 
ground, and were used in various games. It was also 
made into boots and sandals. The author contin- 
ues : — “ Our people (the Spaniards) make use of 
their ulh to varnish their cloaks, made of hempen 
cloath, for wet weathor, which are good to resist 
water, but not against the sun, by whose heat and 
rays the ulli is dissolved.” India rubber is not 
known in Mexico at the present day by any other 
name than that of ulli. And the oiled silk cover- 
ing of hats very generally worn throughout the 
country by travelers is always called ulh . 

Hot Beast. — The prophecy of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, that water would, at the some future day, be 
used as fuel, seems to have come to pass. We were 
recently shown a very ingenious invention, by Mr. 
Crawford, which he calls a hot blast for steamer 
boilers. It consists of a tabular heater (the tubes* 
extending through each end of the heater) it i|$ 
which a portion of the exhausted steam from the 
engine is admitted, which heats the air in its passage 
through the tubes. At one end of the heater is at- 
tached a receiver, with a pipe leading to the ash- 
pit — the ash-pit being closed in'Tront ; by this 
means the furnace is supplied with hot air instead 
of cold, which is, of itself, a matter of great impor- 
tance as regards the saving of fuel. It is well 
known among scientific men, and men of experience 
in such matters, that the same amount-of fuel will 
give more heat with hot air, than with cold ; but in 
addition, a column of steam is thrown in, by which 
the draft of air can be increased to almost any de- 
gree, and at the sanmtfme the same steam becomes 
decomposed by the hWlt, and a large addition of the 
infiamable gasses, oxygen and hydrogen, is added, 
which is so much fuel supplied. 

Messrs.’ Blair and Uutherie, on Deer Creek, have 
one applied to their boilers, and they informed us, 
that they save, on an average, thirty bushels of 
coal per day. Call and see it. — [Cincinnati Paper. 

Terrific Theory. — Professor Silliman mentions 
the feet, that in boring the Artesian wells in Paris, 
the temperature of the e&rth is increased* at the 
rate of one degree for every fifty feet, toward the 
center. Reasoning from causes known to exist, he 
says : “ The whole interior portion of the earth, 
or, at least, a great part of it, is an ocean of melted 
rook, agitated by violent winds, though I dare not 


affirm it, is still rendered highly probable by the 
phenomena of volcanoes. The facts connected with 
their eruption have been ascertained and placed 
beyond a doubt. How, then, are they to be ac- 
counted for ? The theory, prevalent some years 
since, that they are caused by the combustion of 
immense coal beds, is perfectly puerile, and is en- 
tirely abandoned. All the coal in the world could 
not afford fuel enough for a single capital exhibition 
of Vesuvius. W e must look higher than this; and 
I have but little doubt that the whole rests on the 
action of electric and galvanic principles which are 
constantly in operation in the earth.” 

Steamboat Propulsion. — The result of many 
years* inquiry and experiment into improved modes 
of propelling steamboats was recently exhibited by 
Captain Carpenter, R. N., at the Polytechnic In- 
stitution. Lord Auckland, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; Capt. Ellis, R. N., comptroller of steam 
machinery ; Mr. Loyd, principal engineer to the 
Admiralty; the Dean of Westminister, and other 
scientific gentlemen were present. Taking the 
screw as the base of the experiments, Captain Car- 
penter has arrived at the conclusion that “ the max- 
imum of speed is to be obtained only in one way, and 
that is by using two propellers with flat blades, or 
curved vanes, one under each quarter, which in 
position is typical of nature in the aquatic bird.” 
That is to say, instead of retaining the screw at the 
stern, a propeller is placed under each quarter, 
which in operation is the same as the movement ex- 
hibited by the aquatic bird when in the act of swim- 
ming it is propelled onward by a web foot on each 
of it 9 sides. This was the idea, and it has been in- 
geniously, and to all appearance, successfully carried 
out. Two models were put in motion in the reser- 
voir of the institution — the one illustrating the 
operation of the screw and the other of a propeller 
under each quarter. Movement was communicated 
by clock work, and both models sped their way 
through the water cleverly and steadily. A com- 
parison could not be drawn between them, the 
power and size not being equal ; but the model il- 
lustrating the action of the two propellers exhibited 
the greater speed. It now remains to show by actu- 
al trial the adaptability of Captain Carpenter’s 
invention to vessels of all sizes. — [London Paper. 

Management of Fires. — There is not one in 
five hundred who knows how to manage a coal fire 
properly — not even if he buys the coals himself. I 
have been on steamboats of all sorts and sizes, both 
in England and Scotland, and I have traveled on 
most of our great lines of railroads ; I have also 
seen fires made in large foundries, and I can safely 
say that I never saw a stoker in any of these places 
manage a fire properly. If a gardener who has had 
much to do with fires were made a railway king, he 
could save thousands of pounds yearly in the coal 
bills alone. The way fires are mismanaged is this : 
when- the coals are about half burnt, or rather so 
far coked as to burn clear with little or no smoke, a 
great fellow comes with a long black poker, and 
stirs them up, clearing away the ashes and small 
cinders from among the fire-bars. The fire then 
burns quite clear, and is perfect, and if left to itself 
in that state for a time, would be sufficiently strong 
for any purpose. But no; we are never satisfied 
with things as they should be. No sooner has the 
poker done its work but the coal-shovel must begin 
to undo if, by heaping on a fresh layer of coals all 
over the burning mass, and a black volume of 
smoke immediately destroys the efficiency of the 
clear, fire. By the time this second feed of coals 
begins to burn clear — the state in which it is most 
powerful — the poker and shovel go the same 
unvaried round ; and it is no exaggeration to say, 
that one-half of the coals used in. this way are mere 
waste and useless smoke. — [Dr. Beaton, in the Cot- 
tage Gardener . m m t m t 

A Female Physician. — Miss Elizabeth Black- 
well, of Philadelphia, who has been pursuing her 
studies, for three years past, at the Geneva Medical 
College, received the degree of M. D., at the annual 
commencement of that institution, on the 23d ult. 
The subject of her thesis was “Ship Fever .V The 
appearance of the female iEsculapia on the stage 
was greeted with marked approbation. On receiv- 
ing her degree, she was heard to say, “ With the 
help of the Most High, it shall be the effort of my 
life to shed honor on this diploma.” Her case, 
which is the first of the kind in this country, has 
been made the subject of newspaper notice before. 

The Chinese ascribe the invention of the mariner* , 
compass to their Emperor Hong-Ti, who, they says 
was a grandson of Noah. The honor of its Europe- 
an discovery is generally given to Flavio de Gioja, 
a Neapolitan, in 1302. 

A carving machine has been invented which does 
the labor of ten men. 


Itoraoim 


Examination Day. — The science of a school ex- 
amination is very prettily explained by a school- 
master’s anecdote. A country school teacher, pre- 
paring for an exhibition* of his school, selected a 
.class of pupils, and wrote down the questions he 
would ask them on examination day. The day 
came and so came the young hopefuls, all but one. 
The pupils took their places as had been arranged, 
and all went glibly on until came the question for 
the absentee, when the teacher asked : 

“In whom do you believe ?” 

The pupil who sat next the vacant seat, without 
noticing whose question it was, answered : 

“ Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

“No no!” angrily exclaimed the teacher, “in 
whom do you believe ?** 

“ Napoleon Bonaparto !” 

Here the teacher oegan to smell the rat, and said : 

“ You believe in the Holy Ghost, do you not?** 

“No !” said the pupil amid roars of uncontrolla- 
ble laughter, “ the boy what believes in the Holy 
Ghost hasn’t come to school to-day ; he’s at home, 
sick a-bed.” 

Taking a Shower-Bath.— Doctor: “ Well, how 
did your wife manage her shower-bath, deacon ?** 

Deacon : “ She has had real good luck. Madam 
Moody told her how she managed. She said she 
had a large oiled-silk cap with a cape to it, like a 
fireman’s, that came all over her shoulders and — ** 

Doctor : “ She is a fool for her pains ; that’s not 
the way.” 

Deacon : “ So my wife thought.” 

Doctor: “Your wife did nothing of the sort, I 
hope ?” 

Deacon : “ Oh ! no, doctor ; she used an umbrilly.** 

Doctor: “What! used an umbrella! What the 
mischief good did the shower-bath do her ?” 

Deacon : “ She said she felt better. Her clothes 
weren’t wet a mite.” 


Puzzling a Doctor. — Dr. M., an army surgeon 
was very fond of a joke, (if not perpetrated at his 
own expense,) and had, moreover, agreat contempt 
for citizen-officers, who were more renowned for 
their courage than their scholarship. One day, at 
mess, after the decanter had performed sundry per- 
ambulations of the table, Captain S., a brave and 
accomplished offioer, and a great wag, remarked to 
the doctor — (who had been somewhat severe in his 
remarks on the literary deficiencies of some of the 
new officers,) — “ Dr. M., are you acquainted with 
Capt. G.?” “ Yes, I know him well,” replied the 
doctor, “ he’s one of the new set. But what of him ?’* 
“ Nothing in particular,” replied Capt. 8., “ I have 
just received a letter from nim, ana I will wager 
you a dozen of old port that you oannot guess m 
six guesses how he spells rat.** “ Done,” said tne 
doctor, “ it’s a wager.” “Well commence guess* 
said S. “ K, a, double t.” “No.” “K, a 

“ No ! try again.” “C,a, t, t,e,” “No!j_ 
missed it again. “ Well, then,” returned t‘ 
tor, “C, a, double t.” “ No, that’s not the 
try again— it’s your last guess.” “C, a, g, h, t.’ 
“No, said 8., “ that’s not the way ; you have lost 
the wager.” “ Well,” said the doctor, with much 
petulance of manner, “ how the devil does he i 
it ?” “ Why, he spells it C, a, t,” replied 8., 
the utmost gravity. Amid the roar of the me 
and almost choking with rage, the Doctor sprang 
his feet, exclaiming, “ Captain 8., I am too ola 
man to be trifled with in this manner.” 


Honest Epitaphs. — In a country grave-yard 
New Jersey, there is a plain stone erected over 
crave of a beautifuful young lady, with only 
^bription upon it: 

“ Julia Adams, died of thin shoes, April 17, 1 
aged 19 years.” 

That is a town where the ladies are very 
ionable, and the gentlemen very patriotic — so m 
so, that almost an are active politicians, and offi 
seekers. Hardly a grave stone is erected over 
adult male, who is not titled with an Hon. a C 
Col. a Capt. or an Esq.; and most of them reco 
offices civil and military whi^the deceased 
oIMb< 


► spell 
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One stone, however, is mosVconsmcuous 
rest, by the singular inscription on n 
“ Here lies buried the body of John J 
never held an office. An honest man.. 


tha 




A good deacon making an offioial visit 
neighbor who was very churlish and unive 
popular, put the usual question, “ Are y 
to go, my friend ?” “ On, yes,” said the 
“ I am.” “ Well,” said the simple-minded 
“I am glad you are, for all the neigh 
willing.” 
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Fatal Praters. — There used to be a judge upon 
the bench of a court, in a neighboring state, whose 
forte was the passing of severe sentences upon all 

C r wretches that came up to be dispatched by 
i. In the course of his official duties, he had pass- 
ed sentence of death upon some dozen or two male- 
factors. A cut-throat genius was up one day to be 
sentenced, and says the judge, as is customary in 
such casee, winding up tne sentence : “ And may 
the Lord have mercy upon your poor soul.** 
“Amen," says the goner. “Amen, Judge! and 
may the Lord eternally ourse or mend your old 
soul, for I never knew any body to live long after 
you had prayed for them !" — [Boston Aurora Bore- 
alis. . 

“Good morning. They say Ned’s got home — 
have you seen him ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What has he to say ? he’s been to Coiifornia, 
aint he ?” 

“ Oh, he says he shot a hog with a pistol, and 
lived four days on three oranges.” 

“ What does he say about the gold ?” 

“ He says he Eposes there is some, though he aint 
^oing to turn nigger, and dig, He’s seen perilous 
times, and means to live easy.” 

The eccentric John Randolph once ascended a 
lofty point of the Blue Ridge, to see the sun rise. 
The scene was one of great sublimity, and it over- 
whelmed him with the sense of a present Deity. 
"Jack,” said Randolph, to the servant who accom- 
panied him, “ if any body hereafter says there is no 
God, tell him he lies.” 


LADIE8’ FAIR— REV. BRO. T. L. HARRIS. 

We understand that the Ladies of the Independent Chris- 
tian Congregation of which Rev. Bro. Harris is Pastor, de- 
sign holding a splendid Fair and (< Soiree Musicals,” in the 
Assembly Rooms, Chinese Baildings, on Monday afternoon 
and evening, Feb. 12th. The object of the Fair is to obtain 
funds fox's purpose intimately connected with the prosperity 
of Bro. H. end his Society. The display of useful and fancy 
articles for ssle will be very large and beautifnl, and the mu- 
sical treat will be of a high order. We hope that the brethren 
of the Order in the eity, who are aware of the many and 
wholly gratuitous labors performed by Bro. H. for the “ good 
and welfare” of the Fraternity, will cheer him by their 
presence. Tickets 29 cents, to be obtained at this office, at 
the store of Bro. Osborn, 444 Grand street, and at t the door on 
the occasion. 


Ipnblialjtr’s Notices. 

NOTICE. 

JAMES T. PALMATARY, of Philadelphia, and R. B. 
MORSE, of Adrian, Mich., are not authorized Agents of the 
Gasette of the Union and Golden Rnle. 


fTT* Several of our Traveling Agents have failed to make 
returns to us recently, as we have a right to expeat of them, 
ing so immediately, there will be no nccemity for ro- 
to them individually. 


Our Subscribers who are in arrears will remember 
t all fhoney enclosed in presence of the Pott Master, ana 
directed to the Publisher, No 44 Aim-street, New- York, is at 
oar risk. 

BRO. AARON E. HOVEY, P. G., of New- York City, iis 
associated with the Gazette of the Union and Golden Rul*, 
as general business Agent throughout the United States, an«l 
we cheerfully recommend him to our friends, and bespeak fot 
him that reception to which his affability, unexceptionable > 
character and business habits entitle him. 

TRAVELING AGENTS. 

W« take pleasure in aunounc.ng the following gentlemen 
— Brothers of the Order — as the authorised Agents of the Ga. 
zette of the Union and Golden Rule, who have been appoint* 
ad within the last three months, a ad we expect they will ex* 
ert themselves, with those who have been longer in the fielcl, 
■*in advancing our interests, making their returns promptly 
•very toeek, in an accurate and careful manner, giving ns no 
tfee of any of our Subscribers who may fail to receive thebe 
paper regularly, noting removals and discontinuances, Ac. 
Bro. WM. H. FAIRCHILD, Bro. ISAAC P. BALDWIN, 
H'RY L. BROUGHTON, L. W. ALDRICH, 

CHAS. H. HARRISON, HORACE LAMB. 

LOCAL AGENT8. 

are due to many of our Local Agents for eot- 
remittlng to ns ; and ws earnestly request their 
and influence in further advancing the eircula- 
gMteSBazette and Rale, thus promoting the eatise of 
^yfrienasbip, Love and Truth.” We are determined our 
shell be worthy the support of Odd-Fellow* from its 
to their principles, and be welcome to every family 
account of ha literary merit. We aga { n ask that 
will promptly remit to us our dues for arrearages, 
use our lists within the limits of such agency. 


Being now compelled (from itsusefulnees to ourselves) 
to notice Bro. Coates' United States Odd-Fellow's Register, we 
take pleasure in recommending it to every.Brother in the Or- 
der, comprising, as it does, a complete list of all the Lodges and 
Encampments working under the legal Charters granted by 
the Grand Lodge of the United States, their time and place of 
meeting, Ac., it cannot fail of being useful and Interesting to 
every Odd-Fellow ia the Union. Terms, 84.00 for 50, and 
87.00 for 100 copies. Address John Coates, 8. E. corner of 
Twelfth and Market-streets, Philadelphia. 


Netrologual. 

Sir,— It is the desire of this Lodge that you insert the fol- 
lowing Preamble and Resolutions in your paper at the earlies 
opportunity : 

The Committee appointed to prepare resolutions expressive 
of the feelings of the members of Nundawaga Lodge No. 207, 
I. O.of O. F., occasioned by the death of the late N. G. Wnt- 
virld Scott Patridoz, who departed this life in the villsge 
of Naples, on the morning of January 2d, 1849, acknowledge 
the task has been too great, and that they have but imper- 
fectly discharged their solemn duty. Submitted in mourning. 

B. F. SUMMERBELL, 

A. T. NELSON, 

A. R. BUTTLER. 

Naples, Ont, Co„ N. Y., Jan. 9th, 1849. 

Whereas, It hath pleased that All-wise Being, whose ways 
we acknowledge, to remove from our Tillage one of its most 
respected and useful citizens, and from our Lodge oae of its 
most beloved end devoted members, it becomes us to cherish 
bis memory, and to testify to his virtues — to that purity and 
excellency of character whiefa he exhibited among us. 

Therefore , Resolved , That while with sorrow we bow to 
this dispensation of Him who rules on high, in taking from 
our fellowship the dear brother who ruled in our Lodge, and 
whose memory we will ever cherish, we bear our testimony 
to the modesty of his demeanor— to the unsullied reputation 
which he hath left behind. Living among as, the purest of 
the pure, bending to no vice, stooping to no folly, but lofty in 
his conceptions, and faithful to his Integrity— in his life he 
was loved— in his death he is mourned. 

Resolved, That in his death the Virtues have not only*lost 
a faithful minister, but all interested in the promotion of edu- 
cation in this town, have beoome less strong— the duties of 
the office of Superintendent, upon the discharge of which he 


had so recently entered, having in him been wisely intrusted. 

That the members of this Lodge sympathize 
.. .. dal 


Resolved , 

deeply with the sister, and also the more distant relatives, 
and in this bereavement we tender our sincere condolence. 

Resolved , That as a tribute of respect for the deceased, our 
hall be clothed in mourning, and the usual badges be worn by 
the members for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of those resolutions, under Seal of 
the Lodge, be presented to the sister of the deceased, who is 
still in our town, and that they be entered upon the minutes 
and published in the “ Golden Rule.” 

A. T. SEACORD, N. O. 

STEPHEN G.-MAR8H, V. O. 

M. M. Lyow, Secretary. 


GAZETTE OF THE UNION 

VtN.%. 

THE ORGAN OF THE ORDER, 

Published under the auspices of the M. W. Grand Sire! 

IT will contain, from week to week, the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of tbe Slats of New- York, and also of other 
States ; accounts of Celebrations, Institutions of new Lodges, 
and occasionally, a complet# Directory of all the Lodges in 
the Uaion. 

Its Literary department will be filled with Original Tales 
of the highest excellence, prepared by the most eminent 
writers in our country— Popular Talas ; Choioe Miscellany ; 
the rarest Gems of Poetry from the English Poets ; Sketches 
of Travel ; Anecdotes, Ac., Ac. ; and occasionally illustrated 
with beautiful Wood Engravings. Being equal in its Liter- 
ary character to any Weekly in the country, and being thus 
perfect in its Odd-Fellowship department, it will be worthy 
of a place on the table of every brother of the Order. 

Tbe Gazette and Rule is published every Saturday, at 44 
Ann-street, Now-York, by Bro. J. R. CRAMPTON, and is 
under the Editorial Superintendence of Rev. Bro. AUG. C 
L. ARNOLD, P. C. P. 

C7“ All Communications ahoald be addressed to J. R 
Ceampton, 44 Ann-street, New-York. 


TO LODGES AND ENCAMPMENTS. 

/CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS. REJEC- 

VJ TION NOTICES, Permanent Secretary's Receipts, 
Warrants on the Treasurer, and every description of Lodge 
and Encampment Blanks, Seals, printed and furnished, in tbe 
best style of workmanship, and at reaaonable prices ; and co- 
pies or By-Laws, with all other information, forwarded to 
Committees and others, when requested to do so. Address, 
post-paid, 


E. WINCHESTER, 44 Ann-st., N. Y. 


F. W. CORINTH, 

, CAP AND UMBRELLA STORE, No. 

930 North 2d street, below Callowhill. east side, Phila- 
delphia, constantly on hand a full supply of fashionable Hats, 
Caps and Umbrellas, which will be sold cheap for cash. His 
friends are invited to give him a call. 228:6m. 


H A £ 


n ART) A MnTWBS 

TI/fANUFACTURERS OF MaSSoND POINT- 

1TJL ED GOLD PENS, and Gold and Silver Pencil Cases, 
101 William- strut, and 1 Court Avenue, Boston.— The 
highest premium ever awarded for Gold Pens was given to 
Bard A Brothers at the last fair of the Massachusetts Chari* 
table Mechanical Association at Boston; also, the 
premium at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 


JANUARY RBPORT. 

T'HE MUTUAL BENEEIT LIFE INSUR- 

JL ANCE COMPANY (11 Wall street) have issued, during 
the month of January, 1849, three hundred and seven new 
Police*, viz : 


To Merchantsand Traders 97 
Manufacturers ... 25] 
“ Mechanics .... 88 

“ Clerks 38 

“ Lawyers 6 

“ Physicians .... 3] 

" Brokers 5 

Ladies ...... 4 

“ Farmers JLI 

277 


To U. 8. Officers 1 

“ Anuta 3 

“ Sea Captains 

“ Agents 4 

“ Teachers 4 

“ Hotel Keepers . . 5 

“ Engineers . . . 

“ Public Officers . . 

“ Other occupations 


2 
2 

. 8 
39 
277 

New Policies issued 307 

ROBT. L. PATTERSON, President. 
Bz m. C. Miller, Secretary. 

Jos. L. Lord, Agent. Jamrs Stewart, M.D., Medical 
Bxa miner, (Residence, Abingdon Square,) is at the office daily, 
from 2 to 3 o'clock. Im240 


TO THE I. O. OF O. F. 

'T'HE ODD-FELLOW’S AMULET, or th© 

JL Principles of Odd-Fellowship Defined, the Objections 
to the Order Answered, and its Advantages Maintained, with 
an Address to the Public, the Ladies, and the Order. By Kev. 
D. W. Bristol, Professor of the M. E. Church, and P. G. of 
Osco Lodge No. 304, at Auburn, N. Y. 4th edition, revised. 
CONTENTS— Paet I— The Principles of Odd- Fellowship 
defined. Part II— Objections answered. 1. It may be used 
for Political purposes: 2. You administer unlawful Oaths, 
and threaten unlawful Penalties ; 3. The Poor cannot become 
members of it ; 4. Odd-Fellowship is limited in its operations; 
5. You create distinctions in society ; 6. Yours is a Secret 
Institution ; 7. You do not admit the Ladies ; 8. The Church 
and Religion cover the whole gp-ound ; 9 It turns the Bible 
out of doers ; 10. Odd-Fellowship is Free-Masoary revived : 

11. Your Society compels the good te associate with the bad; 

12. Your Regalia is useless and extravagant ; 13. We object 
to your name of Odd-Fellows; 14. It makes Christians fel- 
lowship with the wicked and the Infidel ; 15. Odd-Fellows 
are bound to shield each other from punishment when guilty. 
Part III. — The advantages arising from Odd- Fellowship. 
Part IV. — A word to tbe Publia, the Ladies, and the Order. 

Tbe undersigned Past Grands of the several Lodges in 
Cayuga District, cordially recommend to the Brothers of our 
Order throughout the United States, the Book recently Issued 
by Bro. D. W. Bristol, P. G. of Osco Lodge No. 204— entitled 
“ The Odd-Fellow’s Amulet” We think he has clearly de- 
fined the principles of Odd- Fellowship, and triumphantly an- 
swered every objection raised by the opponents of our Order, 
and we believe it will prove of incalculable benefit to the 
members of the Order generally— Wm. Hopkins, D.D.G.M. ; 
R. F. Russel, P.D.D.G.M.; Beni. F. Hall, P.G. ; Lansing 
Briggs, P.G. ; Wm. S. Hudson, P.G.; Sullivan N. Smith, P.G.; 
Henry A. Hawes, P.G. Auburn, Sept., 1848. 

This work is got up in a style similar to “ Headley’s Sacred 
Mountains,” with four beautiful Steel illustrations ; 248 pages, 
12mo., gilt muslin, and sold at the low price of 81,00. Co- 
pies sent by mail on receipt of 81,00— post paid. Copies 
bound i 
ble for 
3i239 


in elegant gill binding, printed on vellum paper, suila- 
the holidays, price $2,00. DERBY, MILLER A*Co. 


Publishers, Auburn, N. Y. 


CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 

AND GENTLEMEN’S OUTFITTING ES- 

JLJL TABLTSHMENT, 27 Couhtlandt-steeet, a few 
doors below the Western Hotel. — Winter Clothing at Cost — 
The Subscribers are clearing out their large stock of Winter 
Garments at Cost. Gentlemen arriving in the city requiring 
a full or partial outfit, will find at the above establishment all 
that is necessary to complete their wardrobe for the Sacra- 
mento or the States. The Stock embraces all the new styles 
of Sack and Pelto Overcoats, Albert Coats, Boston Wrappers 
of goat's-hair Camblet. Pantaloons and Vesta at all pncee. 
Also, a large assortment of Hunting Coats and Pants, made 
up in the strongest manner, with large pockets suitable for 
the Gold dig gins J. C. BOOTH A < 


CO. 4t239 

PHILADELPHIA PREMIUM TRAVELING TRUNK 
MANUFACTORY. 

B RO. THOS. W. MATTSON, No. 198 Mar- 
ket, 6ih door below Sixth street, Philadelphia, Manu- 
facturer ot Solid Riveted Leather Traveling Trunks, Valises, 
Carpet Bags, Satchels, Ac. Ac. Persons wishing to buy to 
sell again, will find it to their advantage to purchase at this 
manufactory. Work of the beet quality and at the loweet 
prices. ly239 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 

'T'HE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 
JL fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much leas than the usual price. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever Watches, anchor escapement, 
Duplex and Lapine Watches, 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains, 

Do do Keys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Pens, 

Ladies' Bracelets. Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles, 

Do. and Gentlemen's Breast Pins, 


Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. 

All Watches warranted to keep good time, or the money 
returned. Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best 
manner and warranted, at much less than the usual prices. 

G. C. ALLEN, 

Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and Retail, 51 
wall-st., (late 30) corner of Wiiliam-st., up stairs. 1)238 


IWRICHT S PILLS! 


THHIS Superior Medicine may be had in part 
JL as follows :— At Dr. Wright's Offices in 


Philadelphia, 


iV right 1 

199 Race street ; New- York, 968 Greenwich-street; and 
ton, 198 Tremont-street— and by 20,000 Agendas in Narth ( 
and South America, England, France, and Germany. Agents 
whose supplies become exhausted, can obtain a fresh lot at 


the Philadelphia rates, by addr se eing any of the above Of- 
fices. Care should be taken not to confound this medicine 
with other articlee of similar name, so as to prevent < 
able consequences ; and in no case should it be pi 
from individuals who cannot vouch foedtg genuine 
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Jdettiff. 

Ladies who are fond of knitting when at sea, need 
never be in want of materials for Work, for any 
sailor will always be ready to spin them a yarn. 
They will find, however, much cruelty practiced on 
board, for seamen often attach a buoy to an anchor 
and throw him overboard. In a Storm they gener- 
ally, if possible, heave two, and if they see a buoy 
floating, they never fetch him up, but always avoid 
him. 

Teacher.— Charles, spell axe. 

Boy. — A-x-e, axe. 

Teacher. — What is an axe? 

Boy. — An instrument for cutting wood. 
Teacher.— How many kinds of axes are there? 

- Boy.— There’s broad axe, narrow axe, post axe, 
and— and axe of the Legislature, and axe of the 

Apostles. , . 

Teacher. — Go up to the head. Bill, aint you 
ashamed! Charley knows of three axes more than 
you do. 

Mrs. Partington says she intended the consort of 
the female cemetery last evening, and some of the 
songs were extricated with touching pathagoras. 
The young ladies sung like syrups, and looked like 
angels just out of paradox. She only regrets that 
during’ the showers of applause she remembered 
that she had forgotten her parasol 

“ Father ! father ! have you got a quarter about 
you' The great zoological avery and circuit is 
coming here to-day. They’ve got some new things, 
father; a great boy constructor: and an African 
lion just from Asia, with forty stripes on his back, 
and nary one alike ; all the monkeys on a keen 
jump ; children under ten years of age, half-price. 
Mayn’t I go, father ?” ' ” L 

A gentleman without much experience in the art, 
in attempting to carve a goose, dropped it on the 
floor “ There, now !” exclaimed the wife, “ we 
have lost our dinner.” “ Oh, no, my dear,” answer- 
ed he, “ it is safe, for I have my foot on it.” 

A lady who was suffering from slight indisposi- 
tion, told her husband that it was with the utmost 
difficulty she could breathe, and the effort distressed 
her exceedingly. “ 1 would not try, my dear, 
soothingly responded the husband. ________ 

TO THE MEMBERS OF THE I. O. O. F. 

Tl CHS CATHERINE NEILSON, (Widow of the 

1YX hue P. D. G Sire Neilson,) lias taken a large house. 
No 6 South street, 4 door* from Baltimore street, Balti- 
more, for the purpose of carrying on a permanent and tran- 
sient Boarding House ; and she takes this method oc inform- 
ing the members of the Order, and the traveling community, 
that they wiU find her house conveniently located, and her 
table and lodging apartments equal to any in the city of nslti- 

rnore. UJ* Prices moderate. 

“jOHlf OSBORNE, REG- ALIA MANUFACTURER, 

-|\JO. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW- YORK, 

XY supplies promptly every description of Lodge and En- 
campment Regalia. He will be happy to receive orders from 
the Brotherhood for furnishing all articles required by the 
New Work. 


PERFUMERY, TOILET SOAPS AND FANCY GOODS. 

J OHNSON & GROSER, No. 1 Courtland St., 

Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers, Agents for Vroom 
A Fowler’s celebrated Premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. 
Ceuntrv March ants and Traders supplied upon the lowest 

ter ms/ 3m236_ 

CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

QPLEND1D STEEL ENGRAVING 1 J. WIN- 1 
O C HES TER, having become the sole Agent for the sale 
of the magnificent steel engraved certificate of membership, 
published by the former publisher of the Golden Rule, offers 
the same to members of the I. O. of O. F., at the low price of 
FIFTY CENTS PER COPY. 

This Certificate is 18 by 24 inches, and contains all the Em- 
blems of the Order, with eight large and elegant Vignettes, 
representing the motto, “ Visit the Sick. Relieve the Distress- 
ed Rury the Dead, and Educate the Orphan, as well as other 
leading princip 1 "* and duties, “ Faith, Hope and Charity.’’ 
The eost oif this ueautiful picture was over One Thousand 
Dollars. . . 

|fy Single copies Fifty Cents each; twelve copies for 
Fhre Dollars ; twenty seven copies for Ten Dollars ; or 
Thirty-Seven Dollars Fifty Cents per one hundred. All 
orders must be accompanied by the Cash, and directed to 
i y 235 J. WINC HESTER, 44 Ann-st, N Y . 


BERRY & WOODNUTT’S 

G reat central oyster andre- 

freshmem Saloon, under the Odd-Fellows Hall, North- 
Sixth-street, above Aren, Philadelphia, Pa. 235tf 


I. O. of O. F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

J W. & E. D. STOKES, 194 Market-st., below 

• Sixth- at., south side, Manufacturers of Regalia, Sashes 
and Rohes for Lodges and Encampments. Books, Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all other articles tequiredto furnish Lodges 
and Eneamptments, furnished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at the lowest prices 
in the United States. 235lf 


GEORGE W. ZIMMERMAN. 

"YTENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER, No. 

V 61, Arch-st. above Second, has constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment, which for finish and workmanship cannot be 
surpassed, to which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

N. B. He would call particular attention to his Improved 
Venitian Blinds adopted for Stores, Offices^ kc. 235tf 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PLACE 

I N the city to get good Pocket Books, Bankers’ 

Cases Wallets, Porte Monnaires, Portable Writing 
Desks, Gold Psns, Chinese Razors, Pocket Knives, specimens 
of Vegetable Ivory and every article of Perfumery, w at 
i JOHN SIMPSON’S No. 98 Fulton-st., a few doors from 
William. 232tf 


BARNES 8c DENNEY. 
lV/TANUFACTURERS of Patent Roman Ce- 
jjJL mented Fire and Thief Proof Chests, at No. 3 Broad- 
street, running from Arch to Race, between Second and 
Third-streets, Philadelphia, where they have always on 
hand a large assortment, furnished with Locks that cannot be 
picked and Patent Escutcheons which secure them against 
being blown open with Powder. They are made of wrought 
iron, a* cheap and good as any in the United Slates. 

N. B. All kinds ot Iron Doors manufactured according to 
orders, with top and bottom bolts. 

W. DENNY . (2 31 :tf ) J . BAR NES. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

XTO. 11 WALL-STREET. —This Company 

completed its third year on the 1st of May last, at 
which time the surplus amounted to 8542,010 68, showing an 
amount of business unparalleled in the history of Life In- 

Dividends of profits are declared annually upon all life po- 
licies which have settled two or more premiums ; the profits 
draw interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, and can 
be made available at once, to the extent of two-thirds of their 
amount where the party has paid his premiums in full. 

Premiums are payable annually, but may be paid semt-ait- 
nually or quarterly, and parties taking Life policies may, if 
they prefer, give their individual notes for one- half the an- 
nual premium, upon which they will be required to pay 6 
per cent, interest per annum. 

Prospectus, and all papers necessary to effect insurance, 
and all information in relation to the plan of operations: may 
be obtained, gratis, at the office of the Company, No. 11 

Directors.— R obert L. Patterson, Seth Low, Charles 8. 
Macknelt, Joel W. Condit, Edward Anthony, Win. A. F. 
Pentz, Lewis C. Grover, Thomas B. Segur, Henry McFarlan, 
Andrew 8. Snelling.Wm. M. Simpson- 

ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 

Bknj. C. Miller, Seoretary. 

JOSEPH L. LORD, Agent. 

Valentine Mott, M.D., Jer. Van Rensselaer, M.D., Medieel 
Board of Consultation. „ « , 

James Stewart, M J)., (Residence, No. 3 Abingdon Square) 
Medioal Examiner, attends at the office daily from a to 3 
. ’clock. 998’U 


REGALIA AND JEWELS 

"MANUFACTURED and sold by E. COMBS, 

lVA 350 Grand-«t. N. Y. The various “ Orders ” furnish- 
ed on reasonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold and Silver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmings, also Satin, Velvet. Merino, and matenals for 
Regalia constantly on hand, and sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly atte nded to. 228: tf. 


PREMIUM VANILLA TOOTH WASH. 

A T the late Fair of the American Institute, the 

JLJL Premium was awarded to the Proprietor for his Va- 
nilla Tooth Wash, as being the best preparation for cleansing 
and preserving the Teeth, and purify mg the breath . For sale, 
wholesale ana retail, by the Proprietor, THOS. M ANSON, 
Surgeon Dentist, No. 20 Eighth Avenue. 
Also, for sale by the principal Druggists throughoutthe 
city. Liberal discount made to Country Merchants. Price 
2$ and 50 cents per bottle. 3m237 


CLOCKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLBSALB. 

rp 0 the I. O. O. F. and the public in general. 

JL The subscriber, 1. J. CRISWELL, No. 209 Market-st., 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, selwt, and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, Lookise Glasses, Britannia and 
Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 
cm be kadi in the City. I. J- CRISWELL S, 

No. 398 Market-st., below Eighth. 
lytnov.9. North a ide, Philadelphia. 


GRAND MEDIOAL AND, SURGICAL OFFICE, 

NO. 1ST ohahber-strekt nbw-york. 

F OR the Treatment of all Diseases in Men, 
Women and Children ; whether Acute or Chronic ; 
whether Local or General— whether Scrofulous, Syphilitic, 
or Epidemic — ox all Maladies belonging to the line of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. . , . 

1. Cases of all kinds will be examined every day 'll! the 
week from 7 o’clock A. M. till 7 P. Mi Sundays executed. 

II. No CHARGE made for EXAMINATIONS, or for our 
OPINION in any case. , 

III Patients will find our examinations unlike those of any 
others which *liev nave ever known or heard, and if we do 
not tell mem more al>out their case, without their telling u» 
any history of their disease, .han they have ever known or 
learned before by their own obsorvulibn, or '.hat of any ot 
their Doctors, we advise them not to sulWiit io our treatment 
IV. All that Clai-s of Diseases iu which delicate and sensi- 
tive persons are exposed, by most Doctors, to Surgical and 
bloody operations, and to means and treatment which burn 
and torture, and confine the patient to the rick bed, are treated 
at this office without pain, exposure or confinement. 

V. Patients will be convinced beyond all doubt, by our Ex- 
aminations and Treatment, that their diseases in most, and 
the worst cases, originated in their childhood, or were inheri- 
ted from their parents, or arose from u great variety of causes, 
which neither they nor their doctor* ever imagined— and 
though they may seem to have a dozen different diseases, 
that in nearly ovrry case they all spring from one root or 
cause, and will be driven out together by very simple means. 

VI . Those Diseases of certain parts of the human system, 
which are almost universally treated in the first state with 
Balsam of Copaiba, Capsules, Cubebs; by Injections of Ni- 
trate of Silver, Borax, Alum, Sugar of Lead Water— Yellow 
or Black washes ; with Blue ot Mercurial and other Oint- 
ments : with Bougies, Catheters or Syringes- or in the second 
stale, with Calomel, Blue Pill, Red Precipitate for Corrosive 
Sublimate : with Hydriodale of Potash, Sarsaparilla Syrups, 
and other like slops— we say before heaven and earth, that by 
such treatment and such means, as are generally used, we 
know and can demonstrate, that theee diseases have never 
been and can never be healed. They deceive the patient— 
they drive the disease into the system, and to other and more 
important parts — they produce Strictures, Callouses, Piles, 
Abscesses, Ulcers, Fistulas, Catarrhs, Dropsies, Rheumatic 
pains, Diseases of the Bones, of the Liver, Kidneys, Lungs, 
Throat and whole system ; and either render the whole life 
of the patient miserable, or hurry him to a premature grave. 

Without using any of these Quackish, Ruinous and Swind- 
ling remedies, we promise to every curable case we treat, a 
permanent and radical CURE FOR LIFE by very simple 
medicine, which is without taste or smell— which neither 
purges or vomits — nor hinders from business — nor exposes the 
patient in any way whatever, and which is only to be taken 
every other night. We can furnish patients with Reference* 
to Ten ible Cases which have been carried out of the Broad- 
way Hospitals as incurable, to die, whom we have raised 
from the gates of the grave, after all other means have been 
used in vain. . . . , , 

VII. Knowing, as we do. that most Medicines in the hands 
of Apothecaries and Druggists are adulterated, and for various 
other reasons are not to be relied on : we have, therefore 
established a CHEV1ICAL LABORATORY, where we man- 
ufacture all our Medicines— for this reason we can warrant 
that our medicines shall do all that we promise in evory case. 

- VIII. In every ease in which we promise a cure, if we 
fail to effect this, the money paid for medicine will be returned. 

To all who wish we will furnish names and residence of 
patients in the city and country, whom we have treated for 
all forms of disease, who will give them all the facts in their 
case — the nature, extent, and duration of their sickness, and 
the snceess of our treatment. 

We therefore invite all sufferers however afflicted, or how- 
ever hopeless their case may appear, to give us a trial— put 
our knowledge to the test in an Examination of their case— -it 
will cost them nothing— and they will find beyond doubt that 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred which are called Consnmp- 
tion, Spinal disease, dancer in the Wi.mb, or elsewhere, Ac., 
Ac., are totally mistaken— there being nothing of thekuu). 
This we have demonstrated in hundreds of cases. 

NEVER DESPAIR till you have given ourR 
Treatment an honest trial. 

All DR. BEACH’S Booxs and Medicines f 
office. JAMES McALLISTER A Co. Pr 
3 ni235 No. 12 7 Chambers-st. N 

SOAP AND CANDLES. 

J OHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, No«. 61 

63 Reade street, New- York, has constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the above articles, which he will ecu at . 
the lowest market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 
any man ufactured in the city ; delivered or shipped without 

charge for boxes or cartage. 

Merchants, Grocers, Country Dealers and Families, 
who are in want of the above articles, will find it to their in- 
terest to call on him before purchasing slsewhere. 3 hl05 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 


ORDBR OF PH1LOZATHBANS. 

T HIS is the name of a mutual benefit organ* 
cation of Ladies, for diffusing the principles of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth. New York Associatien No. 1 having 
been duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exer- 
cafrwr the supreme power of the Order in the United States of 
America, are now prepared to grant charters for opening 
A-ociaiU . to » .!»• •LS-rsa K^ p /.‘“^ on ?^ 


U. II M 116W- I ori 11— «« * ■ 

«nra(,« 8 «>«look, al*U BioobmU 


ATO. 322 MARkET"STREET: PHIL ADEL- 

131 PHI A The Subscriber would call the attention of 

the public to his Manufactory, (the oldest in the city) where 
ean be furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cathedrals, Church- 
es or Parlors, with all the modern improvements, viz : Cora 
position Pedals, Double Swells, Coupler’s Octave, Ac. Ac , 
with his unsurpassed Reed Stops, which I will furnish cheap- 
•r than wiy Mulder of MttblUhed repoutoon. ^ CQRRIR 

N.B. Small size Organs, suitable for Lodges, Ac., always 

on hand. l I 238 _ 

LODGB JEWELS. 

T7LEAZER AYERS, manufacturer of Jewelry, 

-Cja c. No. 89 Nassan-st. New-York. 

Odd-Fellows’, Masonic, and Sons of Temperance Jewels 
made to order. AH orders from abroad punctually attended 


REGALIA IN BEADING, PA. 

HTHE Subscriber has constantly on hand, and 
X makes to order at short notice, Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd- Fellows, Druids, Sons of Temperance, 4c., at as low 
prices as they can be purchased in the larger cities. N. p. 
Jewels, Emblems and Books, also furnished.^ laNTZ 

232: tf. 42 Wert Wa shing ton-rt . Reading, P. 

REGALIA IN BUFFALO. 

T> EG ALIA of all kind* and every other article 

X\ required in Lodges or Camps furnished on the shortest 
notice, and at reasonable prices. Also, materials and mm- 
mings of all kinds. T. PAJRSON, 275 Main-st. 233tf 


RE GALIA. 

M I. DRUMMOND, Manufacturer of Regalia, 

e Costumes Tents, Crooks, Ac., in the Terr best styles 
and prices. lodges and Eneamptments will be liberally dealt 
with Brethren are solicited to give a call. Store No. 309 
Grand-street, New-York. At the great Fair of the American 
Institute, 1847 and 1848, the highest prsmtum wss award*! 
tor his work. m**- 


WATCHES, JBWBLRY, Ac. 

A SPLENDID assortment of Gold and 

Duplex, Patent Lever, Anchor Escapement, Leprae a 
Vertical Watches, selected from the best msnnfactnrail 
Europe, which will be warranted perfect ume-k 
Also/ some new patterns of Go )<f Chai ns, Seals, 
do do do Gold Pencil Cases 

do * do do Thimbles, Rings, 

do do Bracelets with Stones. ^ 

dO dO Ci«l»av l?Avlra and ftrkOOniL 

All the above 


do Silver Forks and Spoons. * • 
ail me auerve articles will be sold at the lowest pnctjMH 
warranted nT b« «,««! to the ta* «*• taUy .i* «Wf 


warranted to oc equal ui« • z.’ 

BROTHERS, Importers of Fine Watches, 2 Ni 
opposite the Custom House. 

PJ6. Clocks and Watches cleansed and repair*# 
very best maanes, and warranted to give m 
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THE DESERTED HALL. 


WBITTBN FOB TMK OAZKTTK OF THB UNION AND OOLDKN BULB, 

BY ALLIE VERNON. 



► 


It stands ’mid noble, waving trees, 

The ivy climbs the ruin’d wall. 

And sounds of mirth are never heard 
Within that lone, deserted hall. 

Nought but the insect’s joyous hum, 

Or murm’ring of the falling leaves, 

Or warbling of some wild song-bird, 

Or whisp’rjngs of the wand’ring breeze. 

And yet, loud laughter hath rung forth 
Where all seems now so sad and lone, 

. And merrily upon the air 

Hath risen music’s gayest tone : 

And in that hall, with joyous hearts, 

And eyes bright as the midnight sky, 

Fair girls have led the mazy dance, 

Or breathed love’s softest melody. 

But where are they — those happy ones 
With brows undi min’d by wo or care ? 

Alas! no voice replies, save soft 
Faint echoes answer — “ Where, ah! where ?” 
Some lie in distant, sunny lands. 

And some rest ’neath the flashing sea ; 

Bat hush’d are all the glad’ning sounds 
Of youthful merriment and glee. 

One was a beauteous girl, wilh curls 
Of softest golden-tinted hair, 

« With deep blue eyes and fairy form, 

And yet a noble, queenly air. 

She seem’d too angel-like to dwell 
Here, where so soon each tie is riv’n 
• Of love and hope : — her pallid cheek 

Told that her native home was Heav’n. 

They bore her to fair Italy, 

> ’Mid sweetly blooming flowers to die ; 

And there she sleeps — far from her home, 
Beneath an ever sunny sky. 

• -• 

* #yhe brother was a noble youth, 

• With lofty spirit, proud and free, 

. And yet he left his father’s home, 

To brave the perils of the sea. 

And one dark nigbt the waves swell’d high. 
And on the gale rose, wild and shrill, 

^ A few short prayers — the ship went down, 

And all again was lone and still. 


Once from that hall, too, came sweet tones, 
Soft as a wand’ring angel’s sigh, 

Or murmur of the wind-harp’s strings. 

When summer zephyrs linger nigh. 

The minstrel bore upon his brow 
A seal of light — his heart was fill’d 
With strange, wild thoughts, and when he sang. 
All sounds of gaiety were still’d. 

And they who watch’d his beaming eye 
Thought that such strains were surely given 
To him alone, by kindred ones 

Who brought the wand’ring tones from Hea- 
ven. 

But he, too, left his childhood’s home — 

He went to seek the meed of Fame, 

And hoped, ere yet he died, to twine 
The brightest laurels with his name. . 

He found no love,* and his proud heart 
Beneath the world’s proud scorn was crush’d; 
Ilis brow grew pure and spirit-like. 

And soon the poet’s song was hush’d, 

They know not where the wand’rer rests, — 
He would that none should see his shame, — 
But in a bright, though humble spot, 

Is laid the last of that proud name. 

And now no more the joyous tread 
Of youthful feet on that floor fall ; 

The wind’s low moan, the wild waves lay. 

Are all the sounds in that lone hall. 



THE SNAKE-BITTEN. 

AN OWER TRUE TALE. 

WBITTBN FOB THB OAZBTTB OF THS UNION AND OOLDKN BULK, 

BY OBBD OOKILTREB. 

There is no one of the often quoted remarks 
which have become trite, and even vulgar, more 
frequently verified than tnat which says “ Truth 
is stranger than fiction.” Circumstances, having 
the most important bearing upon the fortunes of 
individuals and nations, many times take their 
origin from events of the most trivial nature. 
And not only are many occurrences in actual life 
as strange and outre in their character as any en- 
gendered in the wildest Bights of a vivid imag- 
ination ; but the most beautiful and touching 
evidence of the existence and practice of the 
heroic virtues every where arrest the attention 
of the observant. If any one, not a mere veg- 
etable mill-horse, chooses but to open his eyes 
to events of almost daily occurrence around him, 


he need not search the pages of the novelist for 
examples of self-sacrificing love, disinterested 
generosity, or brave endurance of abuse and un- 
kindness for years, rather than for one moment 
deviate from the path of duly. Many a flower 
unsurpassed in loveliness blooms by the way-side 
of the most desolate wanderer through the world, 
and many a gem of brightest sparkle glistens 
among the sands of the most dreary pilgrimage. 

These remarks, none the less true because com- 
mon-place, are suggested by the recollection of 
a train of circumstances illustrating the power of 
affection to induce self-forgetfulness, wnich oc- 
curred within the knowledge of the writer. If 
the narration could be made in the graphic lan- 
guage of an Irving or a Scott, the events would 
be remembered long after actors and chroniclers 
shall have passed away; and even in my poor 
way of telling the story, it may serve to amuse 
for a moment the readers of the Gazette of the 
Union and Golden Rule, 

Twenty years ago moving to the west was not 
as easy a task as it has since become. Facilities 
for travel were not so great that one could jour- 
ney cheaper and more comfortably than he could 
stay at home. “ Steamboats and railroads all in 
commotion ” were comparatively unknown, and 
a removal of the household goods was accompa- 
nied by a tedious and slow land voyage. Heads 
of families infected with the u prairie fever,” 
after disposing of articles most easily replaced, 
sending in boxes by way of the lakes, to remain 
in store at some western port until called for, 
the heaviest and most bulky ones, and packing 
into strong covered wagons those absolutely ne- 
cesssary on their way, and, adding to the load 
wives and children, would leave the old home- 
stead to the care ot strangers, or wholly desert- 
ed. From twenty-five to thirty-five miles com- * 
pose the usual day’s drive, ana at night the tav- 
ern or private house, as the case may be, gave 
them snelter. Arrived at their journey’s end, 
the nide log cabin and roughly fenced fields, but 
overflowing granaries, supplied the place of the 
thousand comforts and luxuries they had aban- 
doned at the east. All honor to the bold, enter- 
prising and industrious pioneers who have reared 
a mignty empire upon the plains of the west, 
whose prosperity rests upon the firm basis of ag- 
ricultural pursuits, and which bids fair to be as 
lasting as the intelligence of the people is great 
Mapy years since, when the tide of emigra- 
tion began to flow toward Michigan and Indiana, 
all accounts agreed in stating that the west was 
a land “ flowing with milk and honey that 
pigs ran about tne streets ready roasted ; that 
crowbars stuck in the ground at night we re found 
in the morning sprouted with “ ten-penny nails;” 
that stalks of corn grew to the size of large trees, 
and turnips the size of hogsheads; in short, that 
the west was everything, and all other plaees 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


nothing in comparison — I enjoyed a “ flitting ” 
similar to those above spoken of. Comfortably 
seated in two stout wagons, protected from the 
san and rain by ample linen awnings, a compa- 
ny of nine farmers journeyed by easy stages 
along the southern shore of Lake Erie, across 
the territory of Michigan, and around the south- 
ern extremity of the lake of the same name, to 
the most northern part of Illinois. The season 
was early autumn, and, notwithstanding the 
warmth of the weather, the journey, on the whole, 
was a very pleasant one. 

It. happened just previous to entering that ter- 
ror of emigrants the “ black swamp,” (and 
“ thereby hangs a tale ”) we found the public 
house at which we stopped for the night occu- 
pied by another party of emigrants, also seeking 
a home in the west. This party consisted of the 
families of two brothers named Hart, each con- 
taining four persons ; the older brother having 
two sous, and the younger a son and daughter. 
An after intimacy of years made us acquainted 
with their previous history. The fathershaving 
married and afterward constantly resided in the 
same neighborhood, the parties seemed more like 
one family than two distinct circles. James, the 
oldest Son of the senior Hart, was a slight, pale 
youth of twenty-three years. He possessed an 
intellectual and winning expression of counte- 
nance, and had just graduated with the highest 
honors at one of the New England colleges. 
He was the betrothed of his cousin Sarah ; the 
oldest child of the younger Hart, a fine specimen 
of the beautiful and intelligent farmer’s daugh- 
ters of New York ; and as soon as they became 
settled in their new home, the lovers were to be 
united. Having grown up together from child- 
hood, sharing eacn other’s studies and pastimes, 
loving each other with an affection based on mu- 
tual esteem, their characters had become close- 
ly assimilated, and the instruction of their ex- 
cellent parents had produced in them as near an 
approach to excellence as is consistent with hu- 
man nature. The Harts were the most intelli- 
gent of the class of independent New York far- 
mers. 

This party and our own being the only guests, 
and as we occupied a common sitting room, a 
few moments sufficed to commence our re-ac- 
quaintancet-hip, and we separated at a late 
hour mutually gratified with the pleasant even- 
ing we had passed. It waB agreed previous to 
retiring that we should proceed together as far 
as our roads were the same ; but an unfortunate 
accident happening to one of our wagons the 
next morning, delayed us for a day or two, and 
much to our regret the Harts were obliged to go 
on alone. As this narrative has principally to 
do with James and Sarah Hart, we follow them 
on their way. 

They passed on among the pioturesaue lakes 
and oak openings of the interior of Michagan, 
and through the morasses of northern Indiana, 
without the occurrence of any incident of im- 
portance. After leaving La Porte and the mag- 
nificent Door Prairie, however, circumstances 
took place which will not be forgotten during 
the lives of the parties concerned. An unin- 
habited and nearly unbroken prairie extended 
for thirty or forty miles to the westward from 
the stream called Deep River, if memory serves 
me rightly. Some ten or twelve miles from the 
western verge of the prairie stood, and doubtless 
still stands, a cluster of gnarled oaks, shading 
and surrounded by an under growth of oak, hazel, 
and hickory shrubs A family nam d Brown 
had for a few months inhabited a miserable log 
hut at the point in the narrow strip of timber 
bounding the prairie on the west and northwest, 
intersected by the road. A week or two ante- 
cedent to the time of which I write, a Mr. Rice y 
had also “squatted” in the grove some six miles 
northwest of the cluster of trees mentioned 
above. 

The weather had been quite warm for two or 
three days previous to the arrival of the Harts 
at the banks of Deep River, though on the morn- 
ing of their crossing the sky was slightly over- 
cast with clouds. They arrived at the cluster of 
trees between one and two o’clock in the after- 
noon when they halted to refresh their teams 
and themselves. Having chosen convenient lo- 
cations, some twenty rods apart, the horses were 


soon removed from their traces and the teeth of 
men and beasts were applied to their legitimate 
use. I believe it is said that lovers never eat ; 
at all events it is certain that James and Sarah 
preferred each other’s society to the pleasure of 
mastication. The attraction common and irre- 
sistible in such cases drew them together, and 
knowing that an hour would elapse previous to 
resuming their journey, the lovers started off on 
a brisk walk, to relieve limbs wearied with long 
sitting. 

In the meantime, the utmost cheerfulness pre- 
vailed among thosfe surrounding the respective 
lunch boxes. Thus far their journey had been 
most prosperous. Health and joyous anticipa- 
tiynshad from the first accompanied them. The 
scenery through which they had passed posses- 
sed all the charm of novelty, and the emo- 
tions with which they viewed the broad na- 
tural meadoWs, on one of which was to be their 
future abode, were inexpressibly pleasing. They 
were now not far distant from the spot toward 
which their steps had been directed, and a day or 
two more would see them building a new house for 
the beautiful affections that cluster so luxuriant- 
ly around the American Farmer’s hearth-stone. 
With many a laugh and jovial sally the provi- 
sions were demolished, the horses re-harnessed, 
and their journey to the northward once more 
resumed. 

I stated that James and Sarah, l^d preferred 
a walk to their dinner. Their' bourse was di- 
rected toward a little pond, which appeared to- 
be but a few hundred yards distant, but which 
was in reality more than a mile from them. Ab- 
sorbed in conversation respecting their prospects 
of future happiness when settled in their new 
abode, framing plans for self-improvement and 
usefulness toothers, and indulging in those rosy 
dreams common to all lovers, the flight of time 
and their distance from the grove was unnotic- 
ed. Forgetful of all else, they had twice en- 
circled the miniature lake, when James stooped 
to pick a little summer flower which attracted 
his attention. 

“Oh, James,” said Sarah, “let usmakea wild 
bouquet for mother.” 

“Agreed,” replied James, and they were 
soon busily engaged in gathering leaves and 
an occasional Tate flower. Of course, the 
the season for obtaining a variety was past, 
but here and there were to be found materials 
for an attention so grateful both to givers and the 
receiver. Thus pleasantly engaged, the hours 
slipped away, but the ramblers felt no uneasi- 
ness, supposing they would be called when the 
wagons were ready to move on. While stooping 
to gather a plant, James heard a rattling sound, 
ana the next instant felt a slight puncture on the 
back of his tiand. The fatal sound he knew but 
too well, and springing to his feet, he stamped 
upon and killed a large rattle-snake. He knew 
he was bitten, and the venomous nature of his 
wound, and a thrill of terror ran through his 
frame as he thought of the probable consequen- 
ces of the accident. With much presence of mind 
and consideration for his companion’s fe&Fs, he 
suppressed an exclamation, and holding up the 
reptile, said : 

“ See, Sarah ! I have dispatched a deadly 
enemy.” 

Although devoid of that childish fear with 
which such animals are regarded by most ladies, 
Sarah could not repress a shudder as she saw it, 
and cried : 

“ Oh, James ! what if it had bitten you !” 

The reality to him of what was but a supposi- 
tion with her, rendered his voice unsteady as he 
replied : 

“Never mind the matter now, Sarah. It is 
time to return. Let us throw away the bouquet, 
we cannot gather one worth while.” 

For the first time since commencing their walk 
they turned their eyes towards the spot where 
their parents had dined. What was their amaze- 
ment upon beholding the vehicles containing all 
that was most dear to them on earth, save each 
other, a mile or more from their halting-place, 
and rapidly moving to the westward ! In utter 
astonishment, and with a burst of grief, Sarah 
exclaimed : 

“Why, James ! they are gone ! What can 
it mean!” 


Horror-struck at this addition totheembarass- 
ments of a situation already sufficiently terrible, 
James could only ejaculate.:* 

“ My God ! Sarah ! We are deserted ! And 
after such an awful accident, too !” he added in 
a lower tone, and with a thrill of anguish. But 
the words clid not escape the quick ears of Sa- 
rah. 

“Accident, James? What do you mean?” 
cried she, catching his arm, and looking anxious- 
ly into his face. “ You tremble and look pale 
— oh, tell me ! is there anything more to fear ? 
What is it, James ?” 

Unwilling to tell her the full extent of his mis- 
ery, until forced to do so, he gazed upon her 
features as though it was to be his last look, 
pressed her convulsively to his breast, and mas- 
tering his emotion he answered : 

“ Nothing, nothing, dearest. Let us haste to 
the grove ; perha*ps we shall find help there of 
which we do not not now think. .Come quick !” 
and they moved rapidly towards the place where 
they had left their parents ; torturing themselves 
with endeavors to surmise the reasons for being 
abandoned in the midst of a waste so dreary and 
desolate as the prairie now appeared to them. 
The unusual silence, paleness and agitation of 
James gave Sarah much surprise, as he was 
constitutionally brave and determined. As they 
approached, the grove, his hand and arm rapidly 
swelled, and became more painful, and at length 
he could not suppress a cry of pain, as an acute 
pang shot through his arjn to his shoulder. A 
sensation of faintness began to steal over him. 
his steps became unsteady, and he was obliged 
to lean on Sarah for support. These symptoms 
of illness could not escape her notice, and finding 
it useless longer to affect concealment, he held 
up his hand, now swollen to twice its usual size, 
and acquainted her with what had happened. 

The blow was terrible. Deserted by their 
friends, left to wander without food in a waste, 
miles from a human habitation, her position was 
dreary enough; but all this was happiness, com- 
pared with the prospect now before her. The 
former had been endurable ; but to be compelled, 
to witness the agonies, perhaps the death, of one 
dearer to her than life itself, without the power 
to alleviate one pang ; to leave his body to the 
tender mercies of the prowling wolf, or to bleach 
in the sun ; all this was an accumulation of miser- 
ies almost too great for her to withstand. These 
thoughts passed through her brain in an instant, 
but the strong-minded girl bore up nobly under 
the infliction. Religiously educated ; accustom- 
ed to fly to that only true source of consolation, 
she fell upon her knees and prayed to Him who 
is an ever-present help in time ot need. She rose 
strengthened for the task she saw before ber.^ 
There was neither romance nor childish affecta- 
tion of fear in Sarah’s disposition. Her strl 
soul at one grappled with all the evils of her _ 
sition, in their worst aspect, and all that it was 
possible for woman to do uiicler such circumstan- 
ces, Sarah was capable of accomplishing. Her 
energies rose with the emergency, and with a 
brave heart she resolved upon the steps best cal- 
culated to avert the worst terrors of their situa- 
tion. 

Any attempt by one in his condition, to follow 
their friends on foot was madness, and her first 
care was to secure for him as good a shelter as 
possible. Whether the previous sultry weather 
had added virulence to the poison, or there was 
something in his state of health predisposing to 
its speedy operation, I know not, but it is cer- 
tain that the spread of the virus was most 
rapid, and in lees than an hour, the swell- 
ing had extended to his shoulder, accom- 
panied by violent pains, and a sensation of dizzi- 
ness ana weakness. Exhorting him to lean 
heavily upon her, she carried, rather than led 
him to the grove, and placing him as comfortably 
as possible between the roots of an oak, she placed 
her shawl under his head, and requesting him to- 
remain perfectly quiet until her return, she eefc 
off to execute the remainder of her purposes**. • 

As if placed by Providence in the precise po- 
sition where most needed, there are three plants 
growing in the west, that are said to be sure an- 
tidotes against the poison of the rattle-snake. - 
One of these is a sure remedy, if taken in season, 
and although, under certain circumstances, it 
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may not prevent a long and painful illness, fatal 
results seldom follow its timely application. 
When, a few days previously, one of these herbs 
was pointed out to Sarah, she little thought how 
soon the knowledge was to be of incalculable ben- 
efit. Taking James 7 knife, she sought for, found, 
and dug some of the roots of this plant and in- 
duced the sufferer to eat of them freely. The 
leaves she crushed, and bound upon his hand, 
The roots are very pungent to the taste, and this 
fact, together with the fever which now began 
to blanch his cheeks, created unutterable thirst. 
He had no sooner spoken of this, than taking his 
hat. the only vessel she had, in which to bring it. 
the noble girl set out swiftly for the pond, ana 
although it was necessary for her to walk more 
than t&ee miles, in a very short time the fluid 
was at his lips. He was still suffering severe 
pain. Placing him in as easy a position as pos- 
sible, Sarah sat down by his side, to consider 
what next was to be done. If it would have 
been of use she could have yielded to a fit of 
weeping, but she well knew that tears were, in 
this instance, of no avail. 

Any attempt to reach assistance, accompanied 
by James, was out of the question, and it was 
equally certain that he would perish, if both re- 
mained where they were. Her heart prompted 
her to remain by his side, and watch over him 
till the last ; but her reason told her that he could 
only be saved by procuring speedy help from 
some quarter. Phis she could only obtain by 
seeking it. Her resolution was soon taken. 
Covering him with a few boughs, giving him 
many injunctions to remain perfectly quiet, prom- 
ising him a speedy return, and bidding him adieu 
with tears and a kiss, tiiis young girl, tenderly 
nurtured, unaccustomed to toil, and heretofore 
guarded with the most careful solicitude, set 
forth, on foot, to cross a lonely prairie, the shades 
of night fast gathering around her, to seek for 
help. The approach of night had no terrors for 
Sarah. Every energy bent to the task of saving 
the life of her cousin, she had no time for the 
indulgence of childish fears. Anxiety of miad 
had as yet prevented her from feeling fatigue, 
and she went forward rapidly in the direction 
which she supposed her father and uncle had ta- 
ken. Although aware of the necessity of econo- 
mising her strength, impatience frequently quick- 
ened ner pace into a run, which she would con- 
tinue, until obliged for want of breath to proceed 
more slowly. But she was traveling from her 
friends, instead of toward them. 

I think I mentioned that a family named Rice 
had settled some six or eight miles to the north- 
ward of the grove where the Harts had dined. 
A road branched off to the right at this grove, and 
entered the Chicago road, near Rice’s house, and 
this new path Sarah had unwittingly taken. 
Just at dusk, after five miles of alternate running 
and walking, which seemed to her like ten, Sa- 
rah saw before her a light, and she hastened to- 
wards it with rapture. But alas ! her hopes of 
obtaining assistance, were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. On arriving, at the house, she indeed 
found human beings but not capable of giving 
her aid. The day previous, Mrs. Rice haa been 
taken very ill, and her husband had left for the 

little village of J , some thirty miles distant, 

a few hours before Sarah’s arrival, to procure 
medical advice for his wife. The latter was 
left to the care of his little son, ten years of agw. 
The only team Mr. Rice possessed he had ta- 
ken with him . To ask the son to leave his moth- 
er under such circumstances was not to be thought 
of, even if his presence would have been of use ; 
so, taking a light blanket, some simple remedies 
and food, kindly furnished by Mrs. Rice, and 
such advice as her limited experience could sug- 
gest, poor Sarah set out on her weary return 
to the place where she had left her cousin. In- 
clement weather was not added to her other 
troubles, for the air was balmy and pleasant, 
and there was sufficient light to enable her to 
keep the path with ease ; but fatigue was begin- 
ning to clog the willing steps of the brave maiden. 

Nearly double the time was consumed by her 
iu returning to the grove, and, if possible, a 
more bitter blow than any she had received 
awaited her arrival there, which was about three 
hours after leaving Mrs. Rice. With quickening 
steps she hastened to ^the tree, at whose roots 


she had left James, but no James was there ! 
There, indeed, was the tree — the bushes she had 
gathered — the place where he had lain — but no 
James. The currents of blood flowed back to 
her heart, and left her pale, chilled, and motion- 
less as a marble column : there was no longer a 
doubt of his absence. What had become of him ? 
Had he grown impatient for her return and start- 
ed to meet her* Or had he, driven by the 
pangs of thirst again to seek the pond, fallen ex- 
hausted upon the prairie, never more to rise? 
Might he not even now be near her ? She rose 
to her feet, and listened intently, as this supposi- 
tion occurred to her, for some breath or groan, 
but unbroken silence prevailed. Who shall de- 
scribed the anguish she felt as these surmises 
thronged through her mind ? But in all this, no 
thought of self sullied the pure character of the 
noble girl’s devotion. She aid not. for a moment, 
pause to consider, what might be to her the re- 
sult of the lonely situation in which she was 
placed. All her efforts were directed to finding 
and saving him for whom she had already done 
so much. After standing a few minutes, listen- 
ing for Borne sound which would reveal his pre- 
sence, Sarah deposited the articles she nad 
brought at the foot of the tree, and commenced 
a systematic search. She moved rapidly through 
all the bushes, in every direction, called his 
name, coupled with the most endearing ephithet 
and when^fcally convinced that he was not 
within the tiros, she commenced encircling the 
grove. Two or three times sho fell to the 
ground upon meeting a slight obstruction, but 
immediately rose and resumed the search. At 
last. however, her strength gave way, and she 
sank down, utterly worn out with anxiety of 
mind and long continued violent exercise. 
Canopied by the stars, and with the night winds 
whispering over her for a covering, she slept the 
sleep which buries alike senses and faculties iu 
oblivion. 

Return we to the parents who had left a son 
and daughter to the endurance of so much mis- 
ery. It was usual with members of either fami- 
ly to ride for miles with the other. Sometimes 
the two matrons would ride for half a day to- 
gether, and sometimes the young cousins had 
important business to transact, which could only 
be accomplished in concert. But these changes 
were most frequently made by James and Sarah. 
Hardly a day passed but one of them rode more 
orle88 with tne other. Hence their absence 
either from lunch, or from the wagons on start- 
ing, did not excite surprise. Each family sup- 
posed the missing one was with the other, and 
no one had seen them leave the grove. The 
road being excellent, and the horses refreshed, 
the distance to Brown’s was soon passed over : ana 
the briefquestion from the foremost team : “ Shall 
we go on or stop V’ was answered still more brief 
from the other, with “ Go on.” About dusk they 
arrived at the timber, at the head of Hickory 
Creek. 

Here the question was first asked, “ Where 
are James and Sarah?” It was ascertained that 
no one h^d seen either of them, since stopping 
at noon. The most lively alarm was instantly 
felt by all, and the horses of their host being for- 
tunately fresh, one of the wagons was soon emp- 
tied, and the elder Hart set out to find the wander- 
ers. Not hearing of the missing ones at Brown’s, 
they pushed on, and between one and two o’clock 
reached the little cluster of trees where they had 
lunched the day before. Hereunder the tree by 
the road-side where James had lain, they found 
the broken boughs, and a little bundle of food ob- 
tained by Sarah of Mrs. Rice. Upon striking a 
light the handkerchief containing the food was 
identified by Sarah’s father. These signs led 
them to suppose correctly that one or both the 
truants must be still in the vicinity. 

They accordingly entered upon a thorough 
search of the grove, which they accomplished 
much sooner than Sarah had done a few hours 
before. Finding no one, as she had also done, 
they proceeded to search around it, and at length 
their perseverance was rewarded by finding Sa- 
rah stretched upon the ground- After many fu- 
tile efforts they succeeded in arousing her suffi- 
ciently to gather a knowledge of the leading 
incidents which had occurred; although it was 
not till long afterward that they knew the full 


extent of her sufferings. After making a fruit- 
less and rapid search within a circuit of half a 
mile for James, they consulted among ihemselvee 
as to what^was next to be done. Sarah’s account 
rendered it certain that he had not wandered far 
away alone. The thought of his having been 
disturbed by wild animals was instantly dismiss- 
ed. The only conclusion left was that passing 
travelers had discovered and taken him with 
them. This opinion having been adopted, the 
next question was which way had he been car- 
ried. It could not have been toward Chicago, 
for the team would have been met by Sarah. 
Travelers going east would in all probability 
have stopped at Brown’s in preference to cross- 
ing thirty miles of uninhabited prairie in the 
night. However, although they could not under- 
stand how a wagon could pass them unnoticed, 
they were driven to the conclusion, which was 
a just one, that James had been taken westward. 
They, therefore, again turned their horse’s heads 
toward Brown’s, andpn arriving there soon after 
sunrise, found the object of their search. 

A few words will suffice to show how he came 
there, and finish our story already grown too long. 

I stated that the Harts left us in western Ohio. 
We frequently heard of them on the way, and 
as we traveled fastest, when they crossed Deep 
River we were but a few hours behind. We 
pushed on, willing to ride a few hours in the 
night rather than not overtake them, and reach- 
ed the cluster of trees about nine in the evening. 
As we passed, hearing groans near the road, we 
sought and found their source, and from the con- 
dition of James’ hand and arm, correctly sur- 
mised the nature of his accident. Fortunately, 
a physician was in one of the wagons, and such 
remedies as it was possible to administer were 
given on the spot. Placing him comfortably in 
one of the wagons, we carried him on with us. 

In a little hollow to the left of the road and about 
eighty rods from Brown’s, a little spring bubbles 
from the earth, and to this spring we turned for 
the purpose of watering the ho.6es previous to 
driving to the house. While we were in this 
hollow, the few hurried inquiries were made of 
Biown by the Harts, and we heard their wagon 
a 8 they drove away disappointed to the east. Up- 
on arriving at the house the experience of Mr. 
Brown in similar cases was called into lequisition, 
and before morning James had recovered his 
senses and told us the circumstances as far as he 
knew them of his mishap. 

I need not pau*e to describe the joy of the 
Harts at finding him on their arrival in the mor- 
ning, nor their sorrow at his critical situation. 
It is sufficient to say that at night the families 
were re-united, and that they proceeded by easy 
stages to their new home.’ For weeks and 
months James vibrated between life and death; 
but at last skillful treatment and kind nursing 
obtained the victory, though a year and a half 
elapsed before he recovered his wonted health. 
A fever of several week’s duration w as the con- 
sequence to Sarah of her noble self-devotion. 
To her presence of mind in promptly adminis- 
tering the antidote does James attribute the pre- 
servation of his life. They have now been mar- 
ried many years, and in his deportment toward 
her may be seen the evidence of respect for her 
estimable qualities of mind, love for ner virtues, 
and daily gratitude for the many happy years 
she has been instrumental in adding to his life. 

A Fine Passage.— The celebrated Robert Hall 
one day attended church, where a young minis- 
ter preached on some public occasion. It so 
happened, that the preacher met Mr. Hail after- 
wards, at dinner, at the house of a mutual friend. 
The young man was very anxious to hear Mr. 
Hall’s opinion of his discourse, and very pertina- 
ciously plied the great man with questions re- 
specting it. Hall endured the annoyance for 
some time with great patience. He did not 
wish to hurt the young man’s feelings; hut he 
could not conscienciously laud his sermon. At 
length, worried beyond endurance, he said : 

| Well, sir, there was one fin** passage, and Hiked 
it much, sir, much*. The young divine rubbed 
his hands in high glee, and pressed Mr. Hall to 
name it. ( Why, sir,’ replied Hall, ‘ the passage 
I allude to, was your passage from the pulpit to 
the vestry .’ 
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GAZETTE OP THE tJNIOE 


$krtt ])t& of Cjmrarttr. 


, the MARQUISE DU CHATELET. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH FOR THR GAZETTE AND RULE. 


Mme. la Marquise du Chatelet was endowed 
with a graceful, and well proportioned figure : 
her gait was majestic, yet elastic. Of her moral 
qualities we shall soon realize a just conception. 
Voltaire first became acquainted with her, when 
she was but twelve years of age, about the year 
1718. For many years he lost sight of her, then I 
in 1733 his friend, M. d’Aigueberre, counselor 
of the parliament of Toulouse, made him renew 
his acquaintance with her. At that period she 
had been married eight years, her father Baron 
de Breteuil, having given her in marriage to a 
descendant of one of the most ancient houses in 
Lorraine, and a lieutenant in the king’s army : 
this was the Marquis du Chatelet, and for whom 
his wife always entertained the greatest indiffer- 
ence. Out of revenge she fell in love with the 
Duke de Richelieu, and still retained him in her 
snares, when Voltaire came in contact with her. 
To enthrall such a great genius, could she have 
been wanting in charms, superior to all other 
women ? She was beautiful and perfectly de- 
voted — knew perfectly the dead languages and 
had commenced a translation of Virgil ; had 
written lectures upon the ancient authors, and 
the writers of the age of Louis XIV. ana was 
possessed of an elegant style, united to a mascu- 
line vigor. In fine, a good musician, speaking 
and declaiming with a dignified address, she did 
not fail to inspire Voltaire with a durable affec- 
tion. This illustrious man was in his thirty- 
ninth year, when he commenced living with 
Mme. du Chatelet on terras of innocent intimacy. 
She and her most intimate friend the Duchess 
de Saint Pierre, often visited him in his humble 
lodgings, opposite to Saint Gervais, and would 
boldly tell him that they came to sup with him. 
For a long time Voltaire would not avow to 
himself the charm that he experienced in this 
society. 

He would converse with them in terms of en- 
thusiasm, but defended himself from entertain- 
ing for la marquise any other sentiment but lhat 
pure friendship. At what period did this illu- 
sive sentiment cease ? When was it replaced 
by the real? Truly towards the end of 1733. 
The marquise • with the strength of first impres- 
sions, loved fervently, and without any thought 
of the future. She even had the frankness, to 
avow to her ancient admirer the Duke de Riche- 
lieu, “ I have never had a true passion,” she wrote 
to mm, “ except that which is at present the 
charm, and the torment of my life, my good 
and my evil spirit.” The influence of Voltaire 
upon Mme. du Chatelet was as extensive as it 
was rapid. She learned many of the living lan- 
guages, the English among others. These vari- 
ed talents recommend, her but the more to the 
affection of her friend and strengthened the 
bonds of their love. He wrote to Thierot, “ that 
Mme. du Chatelet came to the side of his bed 
and read to him the Tusculancs of Cicero in the 
original, and afterwards the first epistle of Pope 
upon virtue. If you know any woman in Paris,” 
he continues “who can do the like, let me 
know of it.” There is no doubt that j/ this mode 
of existence could have continued, without any 
modification, Voltaire would have enjoyed the 
highest amount of earthly happiness, if happi- 
ness were compatible with a liaison which mor- 
ality would deprecate: but they lived in a coun- 
try in which they were not free from the scope 
of public opiuion, or the persecutions of a gov- 
ernment. Thus for instance, he feared being 
instantly cast into prison by waiting his letters 
upon the English, if he had not immediately 
quitted France. He then accepted of an asylum 
in the ancient chateau of Mme. du Chatelet at 
Cirey in Champagne. 

This old fortress had been for a long time de- 
serted, and was almost uninhabitable ; but the 
situation was very beautiful, being placed on 
the side of a gentle rising hill, upon the top of 
whioh was a chapel, and surrounded with trees. 
At the foot of this hill a clear, serpentine stream 


glided along the skirts of a wood, and in its lim- 
pid transparence, reflected the graceful forms of 
the swans, that desported themselves upon its 
placid bosom. 

There, in violation of all the laws of decorum, 
Mme. du Chatelet shortly joined Voltarie. Love 
overcame her better judgment, and much as 
she loved the world, she did not hesitate in re- 
nouncing it entirely. She decided on inhabiting 
Cirey, and Voltaire, (who must be blamed for 
participating in her indiscretion,) wishing that 
this residence were more worthy of his friend, 
got her to furnish the chateau in an exquisitely 
superb style. Upon the door of her cabinet, he 
wrote these words, “Refuge of the arts, solitude, 
where my heart is ever filled with a profound! 
peace : it is you who have given me that hap- 
piness, which the world deny.” And upon the 
door of a turret he wrote, “Behold my lot, re- 
pose, freedom from care, or ennui, a few books, 
and a friend, in my solitude.” Such were the 
pleasures of Cirey ; love being the principal and 
most agreeable occupation — Voltaire and the 
marquise would write to one another, many times 
in the day, without qnitting their chambers. 
From this period date all the poems of Voltaire, 
in which he celebrates the talents, graces, ana 
virtues, of her. w’hom he loved. One day he 
wrote to her, “ you ask me to waite to you, but 
the love which my hand, has placed all its 
strength in my bosom, and directs^JP to tell you 
so.” On an other occasion, when they were 
walking in the gardens of Cirey, by the clear 
light, of the summer moon, he improvised these 
lines : 

“ Brilliant satellite, favorable to lovers, shed 
here all the gleams of thy sweet clear light ; 
thou canstnot open, in thy vast career, two 
hearts, more loving, tender, or constant.” Vol- 
taire, as we see, lost no opportunity of displaying 
his gallantry. The following is a curious in- 
stance of it. 

Having employed Barrier to engrave his like- 
ness upon some fine stones, he sent them with 
the following words to his friend : “ Barrier has 
cut these lines destined for your eyes, perhaps 
you will recognise them; your likeness has been 
engraved upon my heart much better, but it 
was by a greater master.” It would take up two 
much space^ if we were to give all the different 
poetical effusions with which the marquise in 
spired Voltaire. We resist that pleasure, as we 
know that the most part of these poems are well 
known. Our readers will pardon us, in our pre- 
ferring to give a description of the customs, and 
manners^ at the chateau de Cirey. At ten, or 
eleven, in the morning, the friends met in the 
gallery of the chateau , and took coffee together ; 
and then took another repast at about nine in 
the evening. There was a mid-day meal for 
M. du Chatelet, when he arrived at tne chateau, 
with friends or visitors, which was but rarely. 
When there were visitors, the supper was gen- 
erally prolonged until after midnight ; the mar- 
quis however would retire after the dessert — so we 
see that he was a very accommodating husband. 
When he was gone, the conversation took a more 
animated tone, ana the* marquise as well as Vol- 
taire indemnified themselves with long hours of 
interesting conversation, in the silence of their 
study, and often interrupting the most serious 
discourse, with some piquante pleasantry ; some- 
times it was poetiy, and at others prose ;in gener- 
al Voltaire read in the evening, what he had 
composed in the day. Voltaire delighted in giv- 
ing theatrical representations — he formed a corps 
of actors among the visitors, &c. &c. and even 
the servants had parts allotted to them. He also 
got a small theatre constructed^ and for the most 
part it was his own pieces which were played ; 
thus the public of Cirey had the good fortune to 
witness his most beautiful dramatic productions. 
While residing at the chateau, Voltaire compos- 
ed among others his fine tragedy, the Death of 
Cesar. He also occupied himself with history 
and had commenced to write the Age of Louis 
XIV. and an essay on Customs. On her part, 
M 7 me du Chatelet made frequent excursions 
into the domains’ of history and even of philoso- 
phy ; it was for her that Voltaire composed this 
latter work, and she published “ Doubts upon 
Religion,” which insisted upon the assistance of 
logic, in the spirit of examination. 


But the scienoes captivated her most. For a 
long time she was engaged in writing a com- 
mentary on Newton, — and composed, for the par- 
ticular instruction of her son, her Physicial In- 
stitutions-— in fact she attracted around her all 
those who were skilled in science, mathematics 
or physics, such as Maupertius, with whom she 
entered into a correspondence— Bemouille, the 
brothers Kcenig, his disciples, who passed two 
years at Cirey, and Clairaut, who contributed 
m turning Voltaire from his scientific career, in 
which the marquise wished him to continue. 
From her love for physicial science, this woman, 
(whose disposition was a little despotic,) com- 
batted with Voltaire, without ceasing, on ac- 
count of his penchant for history, poetry, and 
philosophy. One day when conversing with 
M 7 me ae Graffigney, about the “Age of Leuis 
XIV. “ and M’me du Chatelet endeavored to pre- 
vent his continuing it he replied, “I most assured- 
ly will finish it, but certainly not while at Cirey.” 
From that time forward he was, entirely engaged 
in physics and got up a laboratory under tne su- 
perintendence of a chemist. The celebrated Noi- 
Iet undertook the purchase of his instruments. 
He repeated all the experiments of Homberg, 
and Lemeri, and even wrote a work on caloric, 
for competition of the prize of the Acadmyol 
science. He wrote this work during the night, 
without the knowledge of M’me du Chatelet. who 
was herself writing a treatise on the same sumect, 
most mysteriously during the night, and which 
she sent in also to complete for the prize. 
Neither of them obtained the crown, but an hon- 
orable mention was made of them. 

Maupertius being consulted by the two com- 
petitors, preferred Mme. du Chatelet 7 s treatise 
to that ot Voltaire. The life of Voltaire during 
the six years that he resided at Cirey was not al- 
ways tranquil — subjects of annoyance came turn 
by turn. His calumniators enraged by the pur- 
suit of their prey, harrassed him to a degree, and 
Mme. de Graffigny, who admired all his good 
qualities, his talents, his docility to critics, &c., 
&c., could not help saying, “ one word from his 
enemies puts him in despair. I cannot give you 
an idea of this folly, except thatit is as miserable 
as his genius is expanded.” 

But then on the other hand, the furious clam- 
ors made against him by men who only wore the 
mask of religion, afforded him a good opportu- 
nity to grieve. When he published a new work, 
these hypocritical devotees uttered howls of de- 
spair. He was twice obliged to fly from France; 
once in 1734, a little after the publication of his 
letters on the English, and again in 1736, when 
his work “ Du Mondain 77 appeared. During 
both those absences, Mme. du Chatelet entertain- 
ed a perfect love for him, and showed herself 
wortny of the affection which the poet had for 
her. In December 1 734, she writes to the Comte 
d’Argental, “ it is now fifteen days since I have 
heard from, and I know not where he is. I even 
have not the sad consolation of sharing his mis- 
fortunes. 77 

The reason of Voltaire’s not writing was 
through the fear of putting the government 
agents upon his track, which would be certain as 
they had control of the post offices. During his 
absence in 1736, the samejsilence — the same re- 
grets. At last Voltaire returned. 

But still Mme. du Chatelet was the cause of 
tribulation to him. Either of their characters 
was very irascible, and she constantly had quar- 
rels, such as close up the ears to all reason and 
self-respect. These quarrels alone were not the 
cause of his mental depression, a stronger mo- 
tive for uneasiness constantly tormented him — 
that was jealousy. Under the pretense of solv- 
ing scientific problems, Mme. du Chatelet would 
shut herself up for hours in her library with C. 
Clairaut. This mode of study did not please her 
friends; on one evening having informed the 
marquise and the savant of supper being await- 
ing them, at last, boiling with impatience, he 
kicked in the door of her study, and then re- 
turned in a rage. 

Mme. du Chatelet has accused him of having 
ceased to love her. We do not believe that ac- 
cusation just. Voltaire was in bad health, and 
broken down in a manner by age, and excessive 
traveling, and could not be expectod to return 
the warm loving tenderness of youth. To oer- 
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tain reproaches he replied thus sadly : “ If you 
wish me to love"still, give me back my age of 
love ? &c., &c.” But he was not the less attached 
to his friend ; one of his nieces, Mme. Denis, 
saw him at Cirev, and struck by the Ynanner in 
which he loved Emilie, she wrote to Thierot, 
“I really believe that he has lost himself for his 
friends.” 

In fact, Voltaire had resisted all the offers of 
princes, rejected a magnificent position in Rus- 
sia, ana had sacrificed all the advantages which 
awaited him at the court of Frederick, prince 
royal of Prussia. In order to get him into his 
toils, he commenced to flatter his tastes, and 
the retreat which he had chosen at Cirey. He 
thus writes to Voltaire relative to his liaison : 
“ Do not fear that I shall attempt to interrupt or 
mar the pleasures of your philosophical repose ; 
on the contrary, with my hands I would cement 
more strongly tne bonds of your divine union, 
l would willingly offer their assistance.” To 
these compliments Mme. da Chatelet replied with 
charming letters. The prince made presents of 
amber pens, ami the gifts of the friends in re- 
turn were equal to those of Frederick. He even 
went so far as to send an embassador, his favor- 
ite, M. de Kaiserling, whom Voltaire had sur- 
named Cesarion. They received him with royal 
honors, and brilliantly illuminated the chateau — 
lamps inscribed with the cipher of Frederick 
were so placed as to form around his name the 
following device : “The delight of the human 
race.” In the evening there were spectacles in 
the theater. M. de Kaiserling was delighted and 
surprised with all, but was more enchanted with 
the marquise than all the rest. He wrote to Fred- 
erick, “ When 1 speak to Mme. du Chatelet, I am 
in love with her genius, but when she does not 
speak I am entranced with her appearance.” 
Toward the commencement of 1739, Mme. du 
Chatelet, wishing to reside for some months ef 
the year in Paris, purchased the Hotel Lambert, 
built by one of the greatest architects in France, 
and painted by Le Brun and Lesueur ; it was 
also arranged that Voltaire should have apart- 
ments in it. 

But owing to all her fortune being sunk in a 
lawsuit in Holland, she was obliged to postpone 
the execution of her project. They then resided 
at the chateau de Beringhen, (a property which 
was willed to the marquise,) and afterwards they 
went to Brussels, where Voltaire entertained his 
friend with a magnificent /ete, at which the 
Prince de Chimay and the Due d’Aremberg as- 
sisted. Frederick finding him near, even ventured 
to hint what happiness it would confer upon him, 
if he were to see Voltaire at Berlin. But Voltaire 
did not desire to leave his friend. Frederick 
then reproached him for sacrificing friendship 
to love, to which Voltaire replied, in allusion to 
his feeble health, “You do too much honor to my 

E erseverance, but learn the nature of the real 
onds by which my heart is tied ; but alas ! I am 
now of that age when a man’s mind is balanced 
between love and friendship.” But Frederick 
did not comprehend his feelings, he supposed 
that Voltaire no longer loved Madame du Chate- 
let, and increased nis importunities to induce 
him to visit Berlin. Voltaire, at last, promised 
to make a short visit, but stipulated that he should 
be accompanied by his friend. In answer to 
this proposition. Frederick, putting all gallantry 
aside, replied, “ It is you, my friend, whom I de- 
sire to see, the divine Emilie is but a Newtonian 
Venus.” Then in another letter, rallying Voltaire 
on his inseparability, he says, “I should prefer 
to 6ee you alone, I would be too much dazzled, 
and would require the veil of Moses to temper 
the brilliant rays, emanating from two such di- 
vinities.” Voltaire set out forjBerlin alone. Again, 
in 1743, he undertook another journey to Prussia. 
From letters to Madame du Chatelet, we can per- 
ceive that this separation grieved him , he writes to 
his friend Madame de Chambonin, *• lam at a dis- 
tance,, but my heart is always near her whom I 
love.” Some time after his return, he accom- 
panied his friend to Fontainebleau ; it was on 
the occasion of the marriage of the Dauphin. 

Hdre M’me du Chatelet wanted for nothing, 
as regards balls, amusements, &c. &c. In this 
extraordinary woman, study did not absorb her 
love of the world. When her mind was even 
most seriously engaged, she still had a place iii 


it for all inanities of a woman of the world. One 
of the amusements which she loved most was 
gambling, and one night at play, lost more than 
eighty thousand f rancs to the queen. Voltaire, 
indignant at her folly, said to her softly in Eng- 
lish “ your love of gambling prevents you from 
seeing that you arejdaying with cheats.” These 
imprudent words were overheard, and the queen 
having been informed of them, apprised Voltaire 
herself, that he should retire from court. The 
philosopher went, and passed some time at the 
little court of Secan, with the Princess du Maine. 
While there, M’me du Chatelet arrived, and in- 
formed him that the affair had been arranged and 
that she had paid the debt. They then returned 
once more to their retreat, to enioy the repose of 
study and thesweet calmness of the soul, — and 
thus passed the winter in a solitude “ frightful 
to humanity,” says M’me Denis. 

In the spring they made an agreeable excur- 
sion. Stanislaus, king of Poland, not being able to 
retain his crown, had gone to reside at Luneville, 
in Lorraine, where he held an agreeable court. 
He had much bonhomie politeness, simplicity, &c. 
&c. but his court was not free from intrigues. 
One is not astonished at that, but then he had a 

i 'esuit ! — this reverend father, confessor of the 
:ing, was jealous of the influence of the Mar- 
quise de Boufflours, the mistress of this prince. 
Not being able to induce his royal penitent to 
renounce his habit of making love to her, he re- 
solved to replace her. For this purpose he cas 
ms eyes on ihe mend of Voltaire. He told them 
that the king desired to see them at his court, 
and to the king he said, that Voltaire and his 
friend wished beyond measure to visit Lune- 
ville, so upon a most agreeable invitation they set 
out. They arrived, and far from these two wo- 
men endeavoring to injure one another, they 
formed a friendship, Voltaire, and the marquise 
conceived for M’me de Boniflours a real attach- 
ment. She was a woman of easy manners, but 
charming, and more spirituelle than beautiful. 
She also had a confessor, but he did not prevent 
her from accepting attentions from Saint Lam- 
bert. a captain in the Lorraine guards. Thi s 
confessor Parquet, was a man of talent and had 
composed many songs in honor of his “ fair peni- 
tent.” With pe ' * 

the marquise 


of this kind, Voltaire and 
id not lack the enjoyment of in- 
tellectual society. As the season advanced they 
repaired to Pans, where M’me du Chatelet was 
for some time ill, and most unfortunately during 
her convalescence, she had the imprudence to 
drink some iced orgeat, which was attended 
with fatal consequences — in some time after she 
died. This waB a severe blow to the affections 
of Voltaire ; his grief was poignant. When leav- 
ing the chamber where the remains of his friend 
lay, he fell, overcome with emotion. In writing 
to D’Argental, he says, “ it is not a mistress 
whom I have lost, it is a part of myself.” We 
do not mean to praise the customs of a corrupt 
age. A just historian will eulogise the virtues of 
those who have been conspicuous by their genius, 
but he will also stigmatise their vices \ happy 
however, for the friends of Voltaire’s memory, 
that his virtues, and good qualities, far outweigh 
his faults. 


The existence of the mind, or the soul, is as 
certain as any other known thing. That the 
body and the soul are not one, or the same, is as 
demonstrable a truth, as that fire and water are 
not identical ; or that the sun and the earth are 
not the same thing. The body moves from place 
to place, grows by eating matter, is subject to 
certain forms, color heat and pain. The mind, 
or soul thinks of the future ; remembers the past ; 
collects facts, forms theories, has neither, color, 
heat, nor form. In a word, mind and body, of 
all known things, have fewest properties in com- 
mon. If, then, tnere be in all nature two distinct 
entities, they are soul and matter. But gross, 
untinging matter, is composed of elements which 
are imperishable — in other words, matter is ever- 
lasting. How much more, then, is the ethereal 
thinking soul immortal ! — [Simms. 


Goodness of Heart is man’s best treasure, his 
brightest honor, and noblest acquisition. It is 
that ray of the Divinity which dignifies human- 
ity. 


limits of tfje Mi] lanir. 


STORY OF DAVID EL-ROY. 

Ten years ago there arose a man of the name 
of David El-Rov, of the city of Amaria, who had 
studied under the prince of the captivity, Chisdai, 
and under Eli, the president of the college of 
Geon Jacob in the city of Bagdad, and who be- 
came an excellent scholar, being well versed in 
the Mosaic law in the decisions of the rabbins, 
and in the Talmud ; understanding also the pro- 
fane sciences, the language and the writings of 
the Mohammedans, and the scriptures of the 
magicians and enenanters. He made up his 
mind to rise in rebellion against the king of 
Persia, to unite and collect the Jews who live in 
the mountains of Chaphton, and with them to 
engage in war with all Gentiles, making the 
conquest of Jerusalem his final object. He gave 
signs to the Jews by false miracles, and assured 
them, “the Lord has sent me to conquer Jeru- 
salem, and to deliver you from the yoke of the 
Gentiles.” Some of the Jews did believe in him, 
and called him Messiah. 

When the king of Persia became acquainted 
with these circumstances, he sent and summoned 
David into his presence. The latter went with- 
out fear, and when brought before the conrt he 
was asked, “ Art thou the king of the Jews I” to 
which he made answer and said, “lam.” Upon 
this the king immediately commanded that he 
should be secured and put into the prison where 
the captives are kept who are imprisoned for 
life, situated in the city of Dabaristan, on the 
banks of the Kizil Ozein, which is a broad river. 

After a lapse of three days, when the king sat 
in council to take the advice of his nobles and 
officers respecting the Jews who had rebelled 
against his authority. David appeared among 
them, having liberated himself from prison with- 
out human aid. When the king beheld him he 
inquired, “Who has brought thee hither, or who 
has set thee at liberty ?” To which David made 
answer, “ My own wisdom and subtility ; for 
verily I fear neither thee nor thy servants.” The 
king immediately commanded that he should be 
seized, but his servants answered and said : 
“We see him not, and are aware of his presence 
only by hearing the sound of his voice.” 

The king was very much astonished at David’s 
exceeding subtility, who thus addessed him ; “ I 
now go my own way ; ” and he went out, fol- 
lowed by the king and all his nobles and servants 
to the banks of the river, where he took his shawl, 
spread it upon the water, and crossed it there- 
upon. At that moment ne became visible, and 
all the servants of the king saw him cross the 
river on his shawl. He was pursued by them in 
boats, but without success, and they all confessed 
that no magician upon earth could equal him. 
He that very day traveled to Amaria, a distance 
often days’ journey, by the help of the Shem 
Hamphorash. and related to the astonished Jews 
all that haa happened to him. The king of 
Persia afterwards sent to the Emir-el-Mumenin, 
the khalif of Bagdad, principal of the Moham- 
medans, to solicit the influence of the prince of 
the captivity, and of the presidents of the col- 
leges, in order to check the proceedings of David 
El-Roy, and threatening to put to death all Jews 
who inhabited hi9 empire. The congregations 
of Persia were very severely dealt with about 
that time, and sent letters to the prince of the 
captivity and the presidents of the colleges at 
Bagdad to the following purpose : “ Why will 
you allow’ us to die, and all the congregations of 
this empire ? Restrain the deeds of this man, and 
prevent thereby the shedding of innocent blood ” 

The prince of the captivity and the presidents 
of the colleges hereupon addressed David in let- 
ters which run thus : “ Be it known unto thee 
that the time of our redemption has not yet 
arrived, and that we have not yet seen the signs 
by which it is to manifest itself, and that T>y 
strength no man shall prevail We therefore 
command thee to discontinue the course thou 
hast adopted, on pain of being excommunicated 
from all Israel.” Copies of these letters were 
sent to Sakhai, the prince of the Jew’s in MosuL 
and to R. Joseph tne astronomer, who is called! 
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Borhan-al-Fulkh, and also resides there, with the 
request to forward them to David El-Roy. The 
last mentioned prince and the astronomer added 
letters of their own, in which they advised and 
exhorted him ; but he nevertheless continued in 
his criminal career. This he carried on until 
a certain prince of the name of Sin-el-Din, a 
vassal of the king of Persia, and a Turk by birth, 
cut it short by sending for the father-in-law of 
David EI-Roy, to whom he offered ten thousand 
florins if he would secretly kill David El-Roy. 
This agreement being concluded, he went to 
David’s house while he slept, and killed him on 
his bed, thus destroying his plans and evil 
designs. Notwithstanding this, the wrath of the 
king of Persia still continued against the Jews 
who lived in the mountains and in his country, 
who in their turn craved the influence of the 
prince of the captivity with the king of Persia. 
Their petitions and humble prayers were sup- 
ported by a present of one hundred talents of 
old, in consideration of which the an»er of the 
ing of Persia was subdued, and the land was 
tranquillized. 

fHE DEVIL’S HEAD IN THE PERILOUS 
VALLE V. 


Near that isle of Mistorak, upon the left side, 
nigh to the river of Pison, is a marvelous thing. 
There is a vale between the mountains which 
extends nearly four miles : and some call it the 
Enchanted Vale, some call it the Vale of Devils, 
and some the Perilous Vale. In that vale men 
hear oftentimes great tempeBts and thunders, 
and great murmurs and noises, day and night ; 
and great noise, as it were, oi labors, and nak- 
eres, and trumpets, as though it were of a great 
feast. This vale is all full of devils, and has 
been always ; and men say there that it is one 
of the entrances of hell. In that vale is great 
plenty of gold and silver ; wherefore many 
misbelieving men, and many Christians also, of- 
tentimes go in, to have of the treasure; but few 
return, especially of the misbelieving men, for 
they are anon strangled by the devils. And in 
the center of that vale, under a rock, is a head 
and the visage of a devil bodily, full horrible and 
dreadful to see, and it shows but the head to the 
shoulders. But there is no man in the world so 
bold, Christian or other, but he would be in dread 
to behold it, and he would feel almost dead with 
fear, so hideous is it to behold. For he looks at 
every man so sharply with dreadful eyes, that 
are ever moving and sparkling like fire, and 
changes and stirs so often in divers manners, 
with so horrible a countenance, that no man dare 
approach towards him. And from him issues 
•moke, and stirik, and fire, and so much abomina- 
tion that scaice any man may endure there. But 
the good Christians, that are stable in their faith, 
enter without peril; for they will first shrive 
them, and mark them with the sign of the holy 
cross, so that the fiends have no power over them. 
But although they are without peril, yet they are 
not without dread when they see the devils visibly 
and bodily all about them, that make full many 
divers assaults and menaces, in air and on earth, 
and terrify them with strokes of thunder blasts 
and of tempests. And the greatest fear is that 
God will take vengeance then of that which 
men have misdone against his will. 

And you shall understand that when my fellows 
and I were in this vale, we were in great thought 
whether we durst put our bodies in aventure, to 
go in or not, in the protection of God ; and some 
of our fellows agreed to enter, and some not. So 
there were with us two worthy men, friars 
minors of Lombardy, who said that if any man 
would enter they would go in with us ; and when 
they had said so, upon the gracious trust of God 
and of them, we heard mass and every man was 
shriven and housled : and then we entered, 
fourteen persons, but at our going out we were 
put nine. And so we never knew whether our 
fellows were lost, or had turned back for fear ; 
but we never saw them after. They were two 
men of Greece and three of Spain. And our 
other fellows, that would not go in with us, went 
by another road to be before us ; and so they 
were. And thus we passed that Perilous Vale, 
and found therein gold and*silver, and precious 
•tones, and rich jewels, in great plenty, both here 


and there, as it seemed ; but whether it was as 
it seemed I knew not, for I touched none ; be- 
because the devils are bo subtle to make a thing 
to seem otherwise than it is, to deceive mankind; 
and therefore I touched none ; and also because 
that I would not be put out of my devotion, for I 
was more devout then than ever I was before or 
after, and all for the dread*of fiends that I saw in 
divers figures ; and also for the great multitude 
of dead bodies that I saw there lying by the way, 
in all the vale, as though there had been a battle 
between two kings, and the mightiest of the 
country, and that the greater party had been 
discomfited and slain . And I believe that hardly 
should any country have so many people in it as 
lay slain in that vale, as it seemed to us, which 
was a hideous sight to see. And I marveled 
much that there were so many, and the bodies 
all whole, without rotting ; but I believe that 
fiends made them seem to be so fresh, without 
rotting. And many of them were in habits of 
Christian men ; but I believe they were such as 
went in for covetousness of the treasure that was 
there, and had overmuch feebleness in faith ; so 
that their hearts might not endure in the belief 
for dread. And therefore we were the more 
devout a great deal ; and yet we were cast down 
and beaten down many times to the hard earth 
by winds, and thunders, and tempests ; but ever- 
more God of his grace helped us. And so we 
passed that perilous vale without peril and with- 
out encumbrance, thanked be almighty God ! 
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ALL IS VANITY. 


What are riches ? But a buble. 

What is fame ? But toil, trouble. 

What is genius ? ’Tis a spark 

That soon grows dark. 

What is beauty ? But a flower. 

What is love ? An April shower. 

What is friendship ? ’Tis the fly 
Just born to die. 

What are honors? Empty spoil. 

What is learning ? Labor, toil. 

What is youth ? An unspun thread ; 

And how soon shred ? 

What is language ? Empty breath. 
What is age? Herald of death. 

What is time ? One moment see 

Forerunner of Eternity. 


Compensations. — Do you not perceive, then, 
that evil is necessary for the development of 
good : can you say that misery is not essential 
for happiness ? Illness is the exception to health, 
yet wnat should we know of health unless ill- 
ness existed to indicate it ? If at this moment 
you were on a sick-bed, your condition would 
induce pity from your friends — virtue again 
emanating from evil. They would do all in 
their power to ease your sufferings — kindness, 
another virtue, is thus manifested. You would 
would feel grateful for their attention — gratitude, 
you see, springs up ! If you bear your affliction 
with fortitude — again good arises ! If, on the 
contrary, you are impatient, those around you re- 
frain from saying or doing the slightest thing to 
irritate you — goodness again emanates from the 
same soil ! At length you become stronger, and 
then, being slightly ailing, you feel comparative- 
ly happy — thus happiness has absolutely arisen 
from that, which, in its positive nature, is an evil ; 
and the very affliction which made you grieve, 
is, by a slight modification, not altering its ori- 
ginal nature, a subject for congratulation and 
pleasure ! Thus, Alfred, depend upon it, how- 
ever we may doubt the perfection of the laws of 
the Creator, all is completely in accordance with 
benevolent design ; and when you complain of 
the existence of evil in the world, you comphin 
of the very element which developes goodness. 
— [Affection. 

Beautiful Thought. — The setting of a great 
hope is like the setting of the sun. Tho brightness 
of our life is gone. Shadows of evening fall around 
us, and the world seems but a dull reflection — it- 
self a broader shade. We look forward into the 
coming lonely night. The soul withdraws into it- 
self. The stars arise, and the night is holy. 


ICabuB* Irpartanf. 

A PACKET OF SWEETS. 


How sweet is life ! its varied joys, to all the human 
race, 

And sweet to man is woman’s form, adorn'd with 
beauty’s grace ; 

’Tis sweet to press her ruby lip, and gaxe upon her 
eye; 

’Tis sweet to clasp her in his arms, and on her bo- 
som lie. 

’Tis sweet unto the lover’s ear, to hear her vow of 
love ; 

’Tis sweet to know her constancy, which naught on 
earth can move ; 

'Tis sweet to see her innocence, when at the altar's 
side ; 

'Tis sweet to hear her tremulous voice proclaim 
that she’s his bride. 

’Tis sweet to see a mother smile while gazing on 
her son ; 

'Tis sweet to feel her joy of heart when first he 
tries to run ; 

'Tis sweet to listen to her voice pour blessings on 
her child ; 

'Tis sweet to watch her train his mind to love in 
accents mild ; 

'Tis sweet to look upon her face when he from 
school returns ; 

'Tis sweet to know her pride of soul while he for 
knowledge burns ; 

'Tis sweet to give her every praise when he be- 
comes the man ; 

’Tis sweet to think a mother’s love rear’d him in 
virtue’s plan ; 

’Tis sweet to prove her tender care in sickness or 
in health ; 

’Tis sweet to have her blessing, too, in poverty or 
wealth. 

’Tis sweet to die upon her breast, to man in mercy 
sent. 

These sweets to know, to feel, to taste; who would 
not die content ? 


LOVE IN THE YELLOW LEAF. 


The following extract from Frederika Bre- 
mer’s “ Sun at Midnight — a Pilgrimage,” gives 
a view of love at a period much neglected by 
novel writers. We are indebted for it to a Re- 
view in Douglas IJerrold’s News, where it is well 
headed “ better late than never.” One might 
almost suy. after reading it, better late than ever : 


The colonel, who for the last few minutes had 

been going about seeking Miss , found her 

at length resting from her labors, upon a mole 
hill by the rivePs side, and alone without the 
Dean’s widow. The colonel seated himself upon 
another mole-hill near her. and said : 

“ You have showed kindness toward man and 
beast. I shall now see whether you will also 
show kindness to me.” 

Miss looked at the speaker rather sur- 

rised, because there was a something solemn in 
is tone, and agitated in his appearance, whioh 
was not common. He continued : 

“I have always thought that you were a witty 
and amusing person, but never until to-day un- 
derstood how good you are. Yes,” continued 
the colonel, with the paleness of gentle emotion 
| on his handsome and honest countenance, “ yes 
— there is not, indeed, much to offer — an old 
man, and sometimes ailing; but nevertheless, it' 
an honest heart, and honest desire to make you 
happy, are of any value to you, and if you will 
make a man — precisely the one whom you see 
here before you, immeasurably happy, then — 
take me ! Take together witn my hand, my 
heart, everything that I possess and love.” 

And he extended his hand to Miss with 

an expression of heartfelt kindness. 

Miss sate and heard, and gazed at the col- 
onel with increasing amazement, and could not 
believe her eyes and ears. At length she burst 
into a hearty fit of laughter. 

“ But tell me, my dear colonel,” exclaimed 
she, “are you quite sure of your senses? # You 
have assuredly had a coup de soleil ?” 

“Now only see,” said the colonel, “you are 
laughing at me. That is just what I might have 
expected. But never mind. You may laugh at 
me if you will, only believe me, and — have me, 

e 
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Out of my senses ! Never in all ray days was I 
more rational than I am at this very moment.” 
“Do you regard me, then, as being insane V f 
“ Yes, but only because you think me so— 
think that I had a coup de soleil. Shall I take ! 
my oath that I know what I say, and what I j 
wish?” 

“ But have you then no eyes 1” exclaimed Miss \ 

; “ do you not see that I am old, an old per- ! 

son above fifty.” | 

“ How old am I, then 1” said the colonel ; “ not 
far from sixty. And yet I can venture to woo, 
and make a laughing-stock of myself before the 
laughter- loving people, and perhaps get refused 
into the bargain. But all that 1 have done with 
a full knowledge, and entirely on purpose be- 
cause I now know how really good you are, and 
because I feel that though I am old and infirm, 

r et that my heart is nevertheless young, and that 
can love both fervently. and faithfully. And 
though you are old, too, yet that is all the bet- 
ter because we shall grow old together at the 
same time that we preserve our hearts young. 
And after all, there is a pretty little bit of life 
still before us at our age ; perhaps ten years, per- 
haps twenty, perhaps more. My father’s moth- 
er nad completed her hundreth year before she 
died, and she was active to the last. And it 
makes a great difference whether a man goes on 
his way by himself, and sees how the shadows 
gather around him, and he becomes more and 
more lonely; or whether two go together, parta- 
king of each other’s pleasure, or pain ; being to- 
gether early or late, at breakfast m the morning, 
oy the fireside in the evening, shoitening for 
each other the long winter evenings, the long 
time of shadows; reading with and to one an- 
other, laughing with and at one another ; that’s 
very good when people like each other, and 
above everything go on liking one another. 

“ Look ! now it is evening and the sun is go- 
ing down; but it is still warm and bright, and, 
though it descends, it does not set. Can it not 
be the same with the love of the old, with the 
friendship between a faithful married couple in 
the evening of life 1 And the deuce take me, 
if I do not love you so much that I once more 
make myself a laughing-stock to you. Yes, 
laugh at me as much as you like, but take my 
hand as you have taken my heart. Look there.” 

“You know very well, colonel,” said Miss — 
as a couple of bright tears fell from her beauti- 
ful brown eyes, “ you know very well that you 
are the most persuasive person that I know.” 

“Am 1?” exclaimed the colonel, “nay, only 
look ! I did not know that. Then I must be 
over-persuasive, also, and you must give me 
your hand. Else I shall fancy that you are 
afraid of my plexus, or that you look upon me 
as having had altogether a coup de soleilV 

“ It is a great piece of folly !” said Miss . 

“ But you have actually over-persuaded me, and 
inspired me with the belief that we may be- 
come a happy couple. And in that case the 
world may laugh at me as it pleases. Let it 
be 

“You are divine,” exclaimed the oolonel de» 
lighted. “ Oh, yes. let theinlaugh who will and 
let us be happy and laugh at them again. Let 
us live at Svanevik, and there we will plant that 
herb which is called old love, and which blos- 
soms late in the autumn, and keeps green even 
amid the snow. Then you shall help me to 
live well, and to make both animals and human 
beings happy. And, when you wind your tan- 
gled skeins during the long winter evenings, I 
will read to you, and the skein of life shall run 
for us like a play ; and if at any time there 
comes a knot in the thread, why then — we will 
take snuff together.” 

Miss laughed, half affected to tears, and 

half amused ana auite edified by the colonel’s 
talent for talking, but nevertheless with an unea- 
sy glance for herself. 

I saw her, with the light of womanhood 
Spread o’er the childish charms I loved so well — 
I heard her voice, sweet with the trustful tones 
She spoke with long ago, yet richer grown 
With the full burdenofher ripened thoughts. 

Ladies at Church. — Somebody says that fe- 
males go to meeting to look at each other’s bonnets. 
That’s downright scandal ! They go to show their 
own. 


ON THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 


BY SIB BBNRT V.OTTOH. 

You meaner beauties of the night, 

That poorly sptiBfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light — 
You common people of the skies, 

What are you when the moon shall rise ? 

Yc violets, which first appear, 

By your pure purple mantels known, 

Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the spring were all your own, 

What are you when the rose is blown ? 

Ye curious chaunters of the wood. 

That warbles forth Dame Nature’s lays, 
Thinking your passions understood 
By your weak accents, what's your praise 
When Philomel her voice shall raise ? 

So when my mistress shall be seen 
In sweetness of her looks and mind — 

By virtue first, by choice a queen — 

Tell me if she was not design’d 
The eelipse and glory of her kind ? 

Percy’* Relique* of Ancient Poetry. 


MADAME DE MAINTENON. 


This remarkable woman united in her person 
all sorts of destinies and contradictions, virtues 
and vices. She was a wife without marriage, a 
a protestant and a catholic, a king’s mistress 
without love, aaueen without title, bom in a pris- 
on, she descended from a throne to die in a con- 
vent. 

Frances d’Aubigne was her maiden name. 
She was born in the prison of Nionet, where she 
was early carried to Martinique, where her pa- 
rents died, and she was left a Huguenot orphan 
in the hands of Catholic aunts. 

On the very steps of the jail where she was 
born, her pride and ambition were aroused. “You 
are not rich enough to have a service of plate 
like me,” said the jailer’s daughter. “ True,” 
replied the little d’Aubigne, “ but I am a lady, 
and you are not.” 

After her return to France from Martiniaue, 
she grew up in solitude. Her reign, she used to 
say, commenced in the farm-yard, where, with 
her straw hat on her head, a rod in her hand, 
and basket on her arm, she was sent to watch 
turkies, with a prohibition against touching her 
basket until she had got by heart four verses of 
Pibrac. 

Ere long, the little turkey-herd was brought to 
Paris and introduced to Scarron. In making her 
debut among the wits of whom Scarron was 
the center, she shed tears. Her dress was 
too short ! She felt humbled in the [dignity 
of her toilet. Scarron wiped away the tears of 
the pretty West Indian, as he called the little 
d’Aubigne, and married her. The comic poet 
was then quite a recluse. He lived on his sofa, 
never sleeping, always laughing. With him 
physical suffering was turned into a joke. When 
Mad ’lie d’Aubigne, then but seventeen, was 
asked why she married this living corpse, this 
laughing machine, she replied, “ I preferred 
maniage to a convent.’’ 

It was in fact merely the appearance of mar- 
riage that the lady had ir view, as a cloak for 
greater liberty in society. 

The fortune which Scarron settled upon his 
wife, was described by the marriage contract to 
be “ four louis in the funds, two large roguish 
eyes, a fine chest, a beautiful pair of hands and 
considerable wit.” The husband lived on his 
poetry, an intermittent pension and a small liv- 
ing in some abbey or otner. Nevertheless, Ma- 
dame Scarron gave dinners to the highest nobili- 
ty of the realm. The dishes often failed, but 
the wit made up the deficiency. On such oc ca- 
sions the domestic would whisper to the mistress, 
“Another story, madame, there is not much 
roast meat to-day.” That witty age could dine 
on three courses with anecdotes. 

It was thus by the side of the perpetual death 
bed of the most sinister wit, that Madame de 
M&intenon developed those powers of under- 
standing and conversation, and that useful know- 
ledge which led to her nigh destiny. In this 
short period she formed all sorts of acquaintances 
from that of the Marshal d’ Albert to Ninon ’d 


l’Enclos. From the oelebr&ted courtesan she 
learned the art of pleasing, which she refused to 
practice. Ninon thought this a weakness. But 
Madame de Maintenon was not only virtuous by 
temperament, but by system and ambition. 

Lovely, beloved, witty, always serious, even 
in her pleasantry, yielding the perfume but never 
the flower, she only studied to seduce the 
affections. The smile always floated on the 
surface, the depth remained frozen. It was this 
severity, this interior melancholy, covered with 
all the graces of conversation, w hich gave its 
character to the face of Madame de Maintenon, 
and distinguished her from all the women of her 
age, made her the strong woman of the court. 

Scarron died ; or as he himself said in his 
epitaph, took his first night’s sleep. His widow 
remained poor, proud and independent amid 
his friends. She administered with such ability 
upon the moderate resources of his estate, that 
she disclosed to no one the slightest vestige of 
poverty. She always found the means of being 
genteelly clad, of burning nothing but wax can- 
dles, and making the ends of the year meet. 
She plunged into devotion, but did not enter a 
convent. She chose the most austere confessbr 
in Paris. But in kneeling she let her robes fall 
in such graceful and harmonious folds that her 
confessor though it his duty to reprove her. 

A less keen-sighted and ambitious woman 
might have been discouraged while waiting for 
fortune or’pursuing the blind goddess in this way. 
Madam de Maintenon was on the eve of faltering 
and going in the train of the Duchess de Nemours 
to Portugal, when the beautiful Marchioness de 
Montespan, the high and capricious favorite who 
divided her leisure between two amours, and 
coursing in her apartments with a filagree chariot 
harnessed to four mice, confided to her the 
education of her children. This education brought 
the widow of Scarron into the presence of Louis 
XIV. Chance achieved the connection. 

One day the king made a present to the go- 
verness of the farm of Maintenon, and Dy 
inadvertency another day in the midst of his 
courtesans, he called her Madame de Maintenon. 
The courtesans took up the slip of the tongue and 
called her in their turn Madame de tyaintenant 
that is, the present Madame. The English reader 
loses the pun, Maintenon and Maintenant being 
pronounced exactly alike in Freuch, and the 
latter meaning now — the time which is held in 
the hand. 

The King soon after getting tired of hia 
sensuality, perhaps, was secretly married to 
Madame de Maintenon by the Bishop of Chartres 
who charged the mysterious queen to be a Sarah 
to her Abraham ? — [Chronotype. 

A LUCKY EPIGRAM. 

Mr James Smith, one of the authors of the 
“ Rejected Addresses,” having met at & dinner par- 
ty the late Mr. Strahan, the king’s printer, then 
suffering from gout and old age, though his facul- 
ties remained unimpaired, he sent him next morn- 
ing the following : 

Your lower limbs seemed far from stout 
When last I saw you walk ; 

The cause I presently found out 
When you began to talk. 

The power which props the body’s length. 

In due proportion spread, 

In you mounts upwards, and the strength 
All settles in the head. 

Mr. Strahan was so much gratified by the com- 
pliment, that he made an immediate codicil to his 
will, by which he bequeathed to the writer the sum 
of £3,000! 

James made a happier, though, in a pecuniary 
sense, less lucky epigram on Miss Edgeworth: 

We every day bards may “anonymous” sign — 
That refuge, Miss Edgeworth, can never be thine. 
Thy writings, where satire and moral unite, 

Must bring forth the name of their author to light. 
Good and Dad join in telling the souroe of their 
birth; 

The bad own their Edge , and the good own their 
worth. _ 

TAKE IT EASY. 

Take it easy ! life at longest 
But a lengthen’d shadow is ; 

And the brave as well as strongest 
Dare not call to-morrow his ! 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


Cjroitt ffiisdlani]. 


THE MISER’S HEATH. 

An old man sat by a fireless hearth, 

Though the night was dark and chill. 

And mournfully over the frozen earth. 

The wind sobb’d lone and shrill. 

His locks were gray, and his eyes were gray. 
And dim — but not with tears — 

And his skeleton form was wasted away 
With penury more than years. 

A rushlight was casting its fitful glare. 

O’er the damp and dreary walls, 

Where the lizard had made his slimy lair. 

And the venomous spider crawls. 

But the meanest thing in this lonesome room, 
Was that miser, all worn and bare ; 

Where he sat like a ghost in an empty tomb, 

On his broken and only chair. 

He had bolted the window and barr’d the door. 
And every nook he had scann’d, 

And felt their fastenings o’er and o’er, 

With his cold and skinny hand; 

And yet he sat gazing intently around, 

And trembled with silent fear, 

And started and shudder’d at every sound, 

That fell on his coward ear. 

“ Ha ! ha !” laugh’d the miser, “ I’m safe at last, 
From this night so cold and drear ; 

From the drenching rain and the driving blast, 
With my gold and treasure here. 

I am cold and wet with the icy rain, 

And my health is bad, ’tis true. 

Yet if I Bhould light that fire again, 

It would cost me a farthing or two. 

“ But I'll take a sip of this precious wine, 

It will banish my cold and fears ; 

It was given long since by a friend of mine, 

I have kept it for many years.” 

So he drew a flask from a moldy nook, 

And drank of its ruby tide, 

And his eye grew bright with each draught he 
took, 

And his bosom swell’d with pride. 

“ Let me see — let me see,” said the miser then, 

“ ’Tis some sixty years or more, 

Since the happy hour when I began 
To heap up my glittering store ; 

And well have 1 sped in my anxious toil, 

As my crowded chests will show. 

I have more than would ransom a kingdom’s spoil, 
Or an emperor could bestow. 

“ From the orient realms I have rubies, 

And gold from the famed Peru ; 

I’ve diamonds would shame the stars of night, 
And pearls like the morning dew, 

And more I’ll have, ere the morrow’s sun 
His rays from the west Bhall fling ; 

That widow, to free her prison’d son. 

Shall bring me her bridal ring.” 

He turn’d to an old worm-eaten eliost, 

And cautiously raised the lid, 

And then it shone like the clouds of the west, 
With the sun in their splendor hid ; 

And gem after gem of its precious store, 

He raised with exulting smile, 

And counted, and counted them o’er and o’er, 

In muny a glittering pile. 

Why comes that flush to his pallid brow, 

While his eyes like his diamonds shine ? 

Why writhes he thus in such torture now ? 

What was there in the wine ? 

His lonely scat ho strove to regain — 

To crawl to his bed he tried ; 

But finding those efforts were all in vain, 

He clasp d his gold, and died. 

Origin of the Old Oaken Bucket. — Wejcame 
in possession^ last week of an anecdote respect- 
ing the origin of Samuel Woodworths famous 
ballad of that name, which appears to us to 
possess so much interest, that we cannot with- 
hold it from our readers— especially as it has 
not before been in print. Some years ago, when 
Woodworth, the printer, and several other ‘‘Old 
New-Yorkers,” were brother typos in a printing 
office, which was situated at the corner of Chat- 
ham-street and Chambers, there were very few 
places in this city where one could enjoy the 
luxury of a really “ good drink.” Among the 
few places most wo.thy of patronage, was an 
establishment kept by Mallory, in Frankfort- 
street, on or about the same spot where Saint 
John’s Hall recently stood. ^Woodworth, in com- 


pany with several particular friends, had “drop- 
ped ill” at this place one afternoon, for tne 
purpose of taking some tl brandy and water,” 
which Mallory was famous for keeping. The 
liquor was superexcellent, and Woodworth 
seemed inspired Dy it 3 for, after taking a draught, 
he laid his glass upon the table, (remember, 
reader, if you please, that, in those “ rare old 
times,” a man rarely met a friend without in- 
viting him to imbibe ;) and, smacking his lips, 
declared that Mallory’s cau de vie was, superior 
to anything he had ever tasted! “No,” said 
Mallory. “ you are mistaken ; there was one 
thing wnich, in both our estimations, far surpass- 
ed this, in the way of drinking.” “What was 
that ?” asked Woodworth, dubiously. “ The 
draught of pure, fresh spring- water that we used 
to drink from the old oaken bucket that hung in 
the well, after our return from the labors of the 
field on a sultry day in summer.” The tear-drop 
glistened, for a moment, in Woodworth’s eye. 
“True !” he replied, and soon after quitted the 
the place. He immediately returned to the 
office, threw down his stick, grasped a pen, and, 
in half an hour, “ The Old Oaken Bucket,” one 
of the most delightful compositions in our lan- 
guage, was ready ? in manuscript^to be embalm- 
ed in the memories of succeeding generations 
There, reader ! do you say there is nothing new 
under the sun I 


The Butcher’s Horse. — George Cross was 
engaged to play a violin in the orchestra at the 
Richmond Theater 3 and repeatedly passing his 
leisure evenings among the respectable trades- 
men of that town, one of them, a butcher, was 
so much pleased with his oddities, that he made 
him an offer of his horse for his Sunday’s 
excursions which was accepted, next morning 
Cross made his first equestrian jaunt, he had 
not ridden more than five minutes when the 
animal, suddenly leaving the road, ran up to the 
iron gate of a large mansion^ where he stood so 
firmly fixed, that neither whip nor spur could re- 
move him, till a countryman passing by led him 
away. Cross, a little vexed, proceeded on his 
way, but the quadruped shortly afterwards play- 
ed him a similar trick. Perplexed now in the 
extreme, Cross made every extortion, in vain, to 
detach him from the gate ; when, at length, a 
thought quickly flashed o’er his “mind’s eye,” 
he leaned forward, and applying his mouth to the 
ear of the beast, called cut in a shrill and cook- 
like falsetto, “We don’t want anything to day.” 
On which the horse turned into the road, and, at 
the rate of ten miles an hour, trotted back to his 
owner’s door. — [Parke’s Musical Memoirs. 

Idleness. — Nine-tenths of the miseries and 
vices of manhood proceed from idleness 3 with 
men of quick minds, to whom it is especially 
pernicious, this habit is commonly the fruit of 
many disappointments and schemes oft baffled 3 
and men fail in their schemes not so much for 
the want of strength, as from the ill direction of 
it. The weakest living creature, by concen- 
trating his powers on a single object, can accom- 

lish something 3 the strongest, by dispersing 

is over many, may fail to accomplish any 
thing. The drop by continued falling bores its 
passage through the hardest rock — the hasty 
torrent rushes over it with hideous uproar, and 
leaves no trace behind. — [Thomas Carlyle. 

The Inconsistency of Man. — We are all 
prone, in adversity, and disappointments of our 
too sanguine expectations, to Durst out in com- 
plain ts*against fate and her whims, against for- 
tune and her caprices 3 while tn cases of success 
and prosperity in our understandings, however 
unexpected and unforseen may be suen a result, 
we boast of our discretion, our skill and our wis- 
dom, forgetting that in most cases the failures 
arise from our own indiscreet and precipitate 
actions and words, and that success emanates 
from Him who reigns above fate, and who in his 
inscrutable wisdom turns the wneel of fortune, 
and guides it oiten for our welfare, when we 
imagine it to be for our misfortane. 

Speech — Articular speech is peculiar toman, 
and is universal. No race hath hitherto been 
discovered in which colloquial intercourse is not 
thus maintained. — [Curtis. 


People to be Satirized. — One I who even 
while relating at his request, a brief anecdote, 
listens to you with undisguised impatience, till 
just as you have reached the point, when he di- 
rects his attention to some object out of the 
window, so that your story is lost. If any thing 
can enhance such rudeness, it is begging your 
pardon for his inattention and entreating you to 
repeat what you have just related. 

Those who trust their mouths directly into your 
face whenever they speak to you. 

People who address you in company upon your 
or their private affairs. 

People who clip their words so that you can 
make out the meaning of only half they say. 

People who eat onions. 

People who regard local rules of etiquette as 
of more importance than general character, mind, 
talents, and intentions; i. e. who suffer their es- 
teem for a stranger to be more diminished at 
perceiving him eat with a knife instead of a fork 
than their respect could be excited on learning 
that he had performed noble moral actions. 


John Randolph and the Merchants Bank. 
— In New York, many years ago, during a sus- 
pension of specie payments, John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, went there on business. Having a 
check on the Merchants’ Bank for a large sum, 
he called for the cash, and would take nothing 
but specie, which the tellers obstinately refused 
to pay. Randolph disdained to bandy words 
with their clerks or principals ; believing himself 
swindled, he withdrew and had a handbill print- 
ed, and circulated all over the city, which set 
forth that “ John Randolph being on a visit to 
New Y’ork, would address his fellow-citizens 
on that evening on the Banking System K from the 
steps of the Merchants’ Bank .” Long before the 
hour, a crowd began to gather, which increased 
to a fearful number, when the officers of the 
bank, taking the alarm, sent Mr. Randolph his 
money in gold, who received it with sardonic 
smile and apt quotation: Chastatium invention 
durcam kcliquit. He left New York next morn- 
ing, in a stage, before day ; and his being un- 
known in the city, the handbill passed off for a 
hoax on the public.— [Mass. State Register. 

In olden times it was customary for the young 
Englishmen to get into scrapes in order to make 
themselves popular. In 1720 , while Mrs. Old- 
field was playing. Beau Fielding pushed against 
a barrister named Fallwood 3 Fall wood expostu- 
lated, and Beau drew his sword. The pugna- 
cious lawyer pinked him iti the breast. Beau, 
then fifty yearB of age, came forward and show- 
ed his wound to the pit, who hissed and laughed 
at him, to his great mortification. The barrister 
emboldened by his success, repaired to Lincoln’s 
Theater, where he picked a quarrel with Capt. 
Cussack, and demanded satisfaction. They met, 
and the lawyer was professionally dispatched by 
the sober. 

Intolerance should never hold in fettered du- 
rance the divine privilege of thought 3 faith, the 
rimeval cord that binds man in holy unison with 
is Creator, should soar to its fountain of light, 
untrammeled by the dismal influence of an un- 
lettered bigotry. The spell of an earthen image 
ceases to manacle the will, or render it subservi- 
ent to the dictum of an emperor or the fiat of a 
pope. Civilization, in her theme of lettered in- 
telligence, contemns the frequent and basing ap- 
peals once made aloud to passion, but reposes for 
security upon the more gentle dictates of a wise 
humanity. — [Jewish Chronicle. 


Robbing an Author. — y thief who had suc- 
ceeded in penetrating in the middle of the night, 
iuto the apartment of the well known author Bal- 
zac, was suddenly started by a loud burst of 
laughter, and turning round, he saw by the dim 
light of the moon penetrating the room, the portly 
figure of the author sitting upon the bed and hold- 
ing his sides. Seeing himself detected, he coolly 
asked Mr. Balzac for what reason he laughed so 
immoderately. “I laugh,” replied the latter, 
“at the idea that you should fancy yourself able 
to find money and valuables in the dark, and 
without a lamp, when I can’t discover any even 
in broad daylight.” 
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ADO. 0. L. ARNOLD, EDITOR. 

NEW -TORE, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1840. 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. 

Travel on the Oheupeeke. Diecip’oe of Hyer and Snllivan. 

Gladiatorial excitement in Baltimore. Character of the 

Baltimoreans. Amnsements. Odd-Fellowship. The 

Ladies Increase of Poverty. 

Baltimoks, Md. Feb. 7, 1819. 

Accompanied by our intelligent and gentle- 
manly traveling companion A E. Hovey, Esq., 
we arrived at this place, last evening, after a 
most uncomfortable passage which occupied the 
entire day. Since the suspension of the Ferry 
at Havre de Grace by the ice, the railroad has 
been abandoned for the steamboat rout, via New 
Castle and the Chesapeake Bay. What ren- 
dered the passage more unpleasant than it would 
otherwise have been, were the excessive num- 
ber of passengers, and more especially, the pe- 
culiar character of a large proportion of them. It 
seemed as if all the filthy and vicious clans in 
New York and Philadelphia had vomited forth 
their scurvy denizens, who, fierce and riotous, 
were hastening to Baltimore, to witness the 
shameful fight between the two gladiators, 
Hyer and Sullivan, which it is supposed will take 
place to-day, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
this city. Such a profane, noisy, and cut-throat 
looking men our eyes never beheld before, and 
it is not surprising that in such a company many 
gentlemen were relieved of their pocket-books, 
and other valuables. However, we got here 
alive, and are duly thankful. 

It is humiliating to see the immense excite- 
ment that prevails here on account of this pro- 
posed combat between these chiefs of rowdy- 
dom, Sullivan and Hyer. All classes, high and 
low, rich and poor, wise and ignorant, white and 
black, are excited to the last degree. Even wo- 
men and children are infected, and the streets 
are filled with noise and profanity. Measures 
have been adopted to prevent the meeting, but 
it wonld be better to allow the combatants to 
come together, and force them to fight ; until, 
like the famous Irish cats, they devour each other 
to the very toe nails. 

On the whole, this city of Baltimore is an 
agreeable and pleasant place, which all travelers 
generally like. The Baltimoreans are an intelli- 
gent people, and full of enterprise, and care more 
for business than amusement. There is no city 
in the Union where, in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants, there are so few places of amuse- 
ments as here. We know not how to account 
for this. It cannot be that pursuits and pleasures 
purely intellectual have banished the love of 
amusements, or that a more earnest piety has 
condemned them ; for we find, in Boston, — the 
most intellectual aud pious city in the world, — 
more theaters and places of amusement, than in 
any other American city. But in Baltimore, the 
theaters are all closed ; there are few concerts, 
and little taste for anything pertaining to liter- 
atnre or art. The Museum, however, a very 
respectable place, appears to be well patronised. 

Baltimore, our readers all know, is the seat of 
government of our Order. It is indeed its cradle, 
where it was first nursed into a vigorous life, so 
far as this country is concerned. There are 
visiting here now, brothers, who assisted at the 


institution of the first Lodge planted in the Uni- 
ted States j and among them is P. G. Sire Wil- 
dey. The Grand Sec. of the G. L. U. S., J. L. 
Ridgely, Esq., resides here also. He is a most 
faithful and valuable officer. 

The weather, it seems to us, is colder here 
than at the North, and in the streets there is a 
greater quantity of snow than in New York. 

The exceeding fairness of the ladies of Balti- 
more has often been the subject of remark. 
Brilliant complexions, intelligent countenances, 
modest deportment, and elegant simplicity of 
dress, give them a distinguished rank in the 
scale of beauty. But, en the other hand, the 
gentlemen are by no means distinguished in this 
way. We observe this every w here, in all these 
towns and cities where the ladies are celebrated 
for beauty, of form and complexion, the gentle- 
men are very ordinary, and vice versa. Can any 
of our Philosophers or Physiological friends ex- 
plain this fact? Will our distinguished and 
teamed friends, the Messrs. Fowlers, tell us? 

We find here, and also in Philadelphia, as well 
as in New York, a fearful increase of poverty, and 
consequently of crime ; for poverty produces 
crime. It is impossible for any form of words 
to describe, or measure the extent of the suffer- 
ing that now exists in these three cities ; suffer- 
ing without mitigation, and w ithout solace. And 
this is even increasing ! 

What will be the end of this? Our social sys- 
tem, at the bottom, is the same as that of England. 
Our laws are nearly the same, our habits of life 
are the same, our moral tendencies are the same, 
and have we not reason, therefore, to fear that 
time only is wanted to produce the same results, 
the same distress between rich and poor, the same 
insolence and pride on one hand and burning 
jealousy and hate on the other, — and the same 
terrible wretchedness and degradation as are 
witnessed to-day in England? Wiser legisla- 
tion for the future alone can avert this catastro- 
phe. 

The hotels here are now crammed from top to 
basement, with travelers, on their way to the 
capitol, eager to be present at the inauguration, 
and to pay their respects to the new President 
of the Republic. Many of these are no doubt 
seekers for office, and who will consequently re- 
turn with the bitterness of disappointment in 
their hearts. For our self, we shall defer our 
visit to Washington until after this event; for 
in such a political maelstrom we should be lost. 

EDUCATION rs. DE8P0TISM. 

Truly said a profound philosopher and an 
acute observer, “ knowledge is power.” Yes, it 
is positive power, because of its tendency to the 
establishment of right. The ignorance of the 
masses is the security of tyrants, while the de- 
velopment of mind lays traps for the their 
destruction, and ultimately annihilates their 
sway. The perpetuity of despotism depends, 
in a great measure, upon the dearth of informa- 
tion among the community, and of that knowl- 
edge which affords man a just estimate of his 
own inherent rights, and prompts him to their 
attainment. 

When, through the instrumentality of knowl- 
edge, man becomes practically educated, the 
scope of his thought is extended, a new light 
breaks in upon his previously benighted intellect 
and effects the completion of his Freedom. The 
mind governs all those great popular movements 
in which we behold the masses struggling to gain 
a supremacy over despotism, and in proportion 


to the expansion of intellect among a nation, the 
nearer do they arrive at the accomplishment of 
their destiny. Then, as the political education 
of men is being perfected, contemporaneous 
benefits are created ; the appliances for the pro- 
duction of wealth and happiness are increased, 
the intellectual tone of the nation is elevated, 
and the theory of government is either materi- 
ally liberalized, or a new political structure is 
raised upon the broad basis of Freedom and 
Equality. 

The political requirements of men increase 
with their growth of knowledge, and the mode 
of government which served to bind and control 
an ignorant community, is no longer consonant 
with the ideas of the educated man. It is 
therefore the vital interest of despots to dam up 
all the fountains of knowledge, and to preclude 
the acquisition of information, lest a nation 
when having arrived at a clear idea of their 
privileges, would seek in the vindication of 
their rights to impair their authority. To edu- 
cate himself and to cooperate in the extension 
of education, is one of the first duties of man, as 
forming a member of a civilized community, 
because the perpetuity of ignorance is as diame- 
trically opposed to the establishment of Freedom, 
as is the dissemination of Knowledge, Truth and 
Unity, auxiliary to the realization of a people’s 
rights. 

History satisfactorily proves to us that the ex- 
ercise of absolute power over men, has been 
almost invariably coeval with their intellectual 
degradation. Despotic [government perhaps, 
were the best adpated to the exigencies of na- 
tions sunk in barbarism ; a controlling mind was 
necessary to bind together the crude and disso- 
nant elements of society, when so constituted. 
Among the barbarous nations of antiquity, the 
despotic form of government generally prevail- 
ed, but among the cultured children of Italy and 
Greece, we find a perfect realization of the 
democratic theory, existing on the one hand, 
until luxury had tainted the genius and enerva- 
ted the energies of the people, and on the other 
until Greece was absorbed by the rapacity of its 
rival, finally becoming the prey of the outlaws. 

The history of the last century demonstrates a 
wonderful increase in the power of public opin- 
ion, as resulting from an augmentation in the 
facilities for the acquisition of knowledge. In 
our opinion, the events which have taken place 
in Europe during the last year, indicate a vast 
extent of growing mind , and most assuredly the 
tendency of this immense diffusion of democratic 
thought will ultimately be the establishment of 
that form of government the most congenial to 
an educated people, pure and unalloyed republi- 
canism. The struggles among the European 
family for their emancipation from tyranny, 
have in many instances been unsuccessful ; but 
let not kings “lay the flattering unction to their 
souls,” that the battle of Freedom is lost, the 
endeavors of the people have been impeded only 
for a time, for with more determined perseve- 
rance and redoubled energies will they assail the 
strongholds of despotism, and hurl their oppres- 
sors to annihilation. 

America led the glorious example by which 
Europe is now directing the current of its 
thought. We grappled with and conquered op- 
pression, and now enjoy the fruits which the 
unparalleled patriotism of our forefathers insured 
to us. Progress is written upon every thing we 
regard ; it is characteristic of political, scientific 
and commercial institutions throughout the civ- 
ilized world. Man’s destiny is now progressive, 
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moving onwards in a strong current, and will 
overcome all the obstacles which prejudice or 
tyranny may cast in its way. The realization 
of the democratic theory is close at hand, for 
man’s capabilities and requirements loudly de- 
mand it; his energies are increasing, new 
wants are being created by reason of the expan- 
sion of his mind by culture, and he is now best 
adapted to that most reasonable form of govern- 
ment — self-government 

It were indeed a superfluous task for us to 
enforce the importance of education to man, 
independent of its being auxiliary to political 
movements — every reasoning being knows its 
value, as perhaps they also know that the statis- 
tics of all countries demonstrate that ignorance 
is fearfully productive of crime ; on the other 
hand, we behold education assisting materially 
in man’s struggles for liberty, generating a uni- 
son of thought and action, strengthening the force 
of public opinion, until it becomes truly formi- 
dable to tyrants. But this, however, must not 
be left from out of our consideration, that knowl- 
edge, unless it be tinctured with the spirit of 
Christianity, is very liable to assist in the further- 
ance of the most vicious projects. A man with 
knowledge and whose character is without prin- 
ciple, can do much more evil than an ignorant 
man 'without education, and constantly do we 
6ee knowledge prostituted from its high destina- 
tion to purposes the most criminal. 

“ Knowledge is power,” but unless it be guided 
by the spirit of good, it will, as it often does, 
become the slave of vice. It is not from any 
vain-glorious feeling that we will merely add, 
that in no other country in the entire world, is 
the educational system so thoroughly carried out 
as in our noble Union. The means for the 
acquisition of knowledge are within the grasp of 
all our citizens. Such being the case, it is posi- 
tively criminal for any man to be ignorant. 

We have many voluntary communications 
from individuals, from almost every State in the 
Uuion, all showing that the principles of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth, as exemplified and prac- 
tised by Odd-Fellows, are steadily advancing. 
Their influence cannot but produce beneficial 
results in every community where the sick re- 
ceive their attentions, the dying are watched 
over with the kindest fraternal feeling, their hap- 
piness greatly augmented and their sorrows alle- 
viatied by the systematic, practical sympathy 
enjoined upon every member of the Order. 
Those who once opposed, are now convinced of 
former errors, and many such are engaged in 
advancing our cause. From these communica- 
tions we select the following as an index of the 
whole. 

11 Ellicott Lodge, No 296, at Jamestown, in 
Chautauque Co., notwithstanding the strong op- 
position and tne withdrawal of many members 
for the purpose of forming new Lodges at Ran- 
dolph, Warren and Sugar Grove, still numbers 
more than one hundred contributing members, 
and has a large surplus in the treasury. This 
Lodge has recently sustaiued a great loss by the 
death of Bro. Charles C. Brown. The bereaved 
widow and children have sustained a greater, 
and we know our brethren of Lodge No. 296 
will do what can be done to alleviate the sor- 
rows of the atflicted family. 

Date^ from fVlifbrnia to Dec. 25, represent the 
gold region t j be in a disturbed condition— murder 
and robbery being of daily occurrence. Three men 
had been hung by Lynch law* 


EDUCATION AND THE I. 0. 0. F. 

We publish to-day an interesting letter on this 
subject, for which we are indebted to R. W. G. Sec. 
Ridgely. This is a continuation of a series of edu- 
cational letters, which about two years ago we had 
the pleasure of giving to the public through oijr 
columns. We have ever been in favor of a great 
national school for the Order, and will second any 
feasible project of this description, with all our 
power. Although we thought- at the time, we dis- 
covered two grand defects in the plan of our distin- 
guished Brother Wiley Williams, Esq., we are right 
glad he has again entered tho field, and commend 
his able and interesting letter to the attention of the 
Order. • 

If we are to do any thing in this matter, we 
would recommend the adoption of some school 
already established, as a basis. The “ Norwich 
University ,” in Vermont, for example, which is 
under the able administration of Capt. Alden Par- 
tridge, formerly President of West Point Military- 
Academy. 

THE FIRST 0DD-FELL0W-A DRAMA. 

We give below an interesting extract from this 
superb Drama, which we believe is to be brought 
out at one of our city theaters about the middle of' 
June next. We would suggest the week during 
which the Odd-Fellow’s Hall will be dedicated, as a. 
proper time for its representation, for then there; 
will be thousands of Odd-Fellows in the city, who- 
will naturally seek some amusement. 

The play is founded on the tradition that the. 
Order of 0. F. was instituted among the early 
Christians, under the reigns of the Emperors Ves- 
pasian and Titus. Whatever we may think of the 
tradition, we must admit the talented author of 
this drama has made an admirable use of it. 


SCENE IV.— The Hall of the Comitcs — Piso— 
Curtius f the Scribe — Comites discovered — Enter 
Maro leading Sylvius. 

Piso. — Maro, our brother ? 

Maro. — Brothers ! I bring to this our secret meet- 
ing. 

The young centurion, Sylvius. He would learn 
Our Order’s faith and practice. 

Piso. — Thou dost know. 

With thee and thine each Come’s heart is joined ! 
Young Sylvius, stand forth. Wouldst thou in truth 
Casting away the senseless faith of Rome, 

Learn that which weaves around its votaries’ brow 
A crown of thorns which points the way to Heaven 
Through the portals of a fearful death ? 

Sylvius. — I would ! 

I would learn truth, though peril and the pangs 
Of a thousand deaths should threaten me ! 

Piso. — *Tis well ! 

Yet pause ! The cross is hard to bear, young Syl- 
vius. 

The followers of our God are outlawed men— 

Rome seeks their life as bloodhounds track their 
prey. 

Sylvius. — I have learned much of Maro of his faith, 
I would learn all — and die, if it be well, 

For truth ! 


Curtius.— It shall — it shall ! 

Already have his dying words awaked 
In Roman hearts a wish to fall like him ! 

Evon as the bright steel glittered o'er his head. 
Sprang faith from the shouting crowd to Roman 
soldiers. 

They tore the eagles from their helmed heads— 
They plucked the idolatrous medals from their 
breasts. 

And kneeling by the martyred youth, held up 
Their hands to Heaven, and owned the ChristiAn’s 
God! 

Sylvius. — 0, glorious faith that prompts to deeds 
like this ! 

O, noble martyrs, who con dare such deeds ! 

Piso. — 0, glorious faith! Jehovah’s mighty spirit 
Worketh among the heathen. Died they, too ? 
Curtius.— They have been dragged to prison to 
await 

The award of Titus for their bold avowal ! 

Piso.— Titus is just — 0, would that his groat heart 
Might turn to mercy, too ! Young Sylvius ! 
Sylvius. — Let me be one of ye! I would go forth 
With my voice raised, like him whose tones were 
heard 

Upon Mars’ Hill, while Athens knelt in awe. 

Maro. — Thou shalt! Yet once again I bid thee 
pause. 

Wilt thou endure unto the end, young Sylvius ? 
Sylvius.— In the name of Heaven, I will! 

Maro. — Dost thou resolve 

Henceforth to dedicate thy mortal life 
To Friendship, Truth and Love ? 

Sylvius. — I swear ! 

Maro. — Enough! 

Thou art a Comes of the Comites I (music.) 

Thou art a Brother of the Brotherhood! 

Go forth into the world, even as a lamb 

Among the wolves ! Take thou no purse nor script 

For thine own pleasure — but the good of all! 

To every house bear peace. Thou shalt have power 
In the high trust of God, to do all things ; — 

Thou shalt have power in this to safely tread 
On the serpent, and the scorpion, and o’ercome 
The might of the enemy. Go thou forth in peace — 
A Comes of the Brotherhood ! And first 
Thy mission shall be Charity. Take thou 
The Order’s alms unto the new bereaved — 

Take thou the Order’s words of sympathy 
To the mother of the martyred Tullius. 

Go forth, young Comes ! Be thou firm and true! 

Hartwick Lodge, N. Y. — On Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 9, D. D. G. M. J. L. Fox, installed the fol- 
lowing brothers as officers for the ensuing term: 
Whitney G. West, N. G. ; C. L. Harrington, V. G. ; 
J. N. Chappell, S ; J. F. Perkins, T.; William 
Perkins, P. S. Our Lodge at present is in a flour- 
ishing condition, and our prospects are fair for rank- 
ing among the first Lodges of the Order. Four or 
five of your valuable papers are taken by members 
of this Lodge, and an effort is being made to enlarge 
the list of subscription. Our Lodge meets on 
Tuesday evening. That harmony may be restored 
again to our beloved Order, is our nfbst earnest 
wish. Yours, in F., L. &T. w. 


Piso. — Thou shalt learn all. This very morn 
The edict of the Emperor hath gone forth ; 

We are mark’d out for sacrifice. Yet He 
In whom we trust, will be our bulwark still. 

(To Curtius. 

How died young Tullius, last of the Roman martyrs? 
Curtius. — As a Roman and a Christian — on hia 
brow 

No terror — on his lips no curse. 

Piso.— *Tis well ! 

Thus may we all die, when the dread command 
Shall call us to a glorious martyrdom! 

The blood of Tullius shall bedew the soil 
Of our new vineyard, and raise up a host 
Of martyrs like himself! 


Fine Arts in the Lodges. — The other day we 
visited the new Odd-Fellows’ Hall in Grand street, 
and were struck with the beautiful and expressive 
style of its embellishments. Allegri and Molini 
are the artists of the three principal rooms, which 
are most worthy of examination. We hope to give 
a full account of this fine artistioal display in an- 
other nnmber. Meanwhile, we advise all our 
brethren who are building new Lodge Rooms, either 
in the city or the country, to employ the beautiful 
pencil of these two eminent artists, Molini and 
Allegri, to adorn their Lodges. 

Officers of Terre Haute Lodge No. 61. — 
Dr. John Wood, N. G. ; Edward G. King, V. G.; 

| Wells ^Harrington, S.; L. Booth, T. 
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ODD-FELLOWS UNIVERSITY. 

LBTTBB FROM WILBT WILLIAMS, D. D. a. S. 

Columbus, Ga., Jan. 15, 1849. 

J. L. Ridgely, Gr. Cor. Sec. — Dear Sir and 
Bro : — The efforts which you hare made to advance 
the cause of education, through the instrumentality 
of the benevolent Order to which we are attaohed, 
have arrested the attention of its members through- 
out the confederacy ; and although the Grand 
Lodge of the United States has not deemed itself 
justified in predicating any effectual action upon 
your views, yet I believe an impression has been 
made altogether favorable to the object contempla- 
ted by you. 

I flatter myself that the time has now arrived 
when much good may be done by again agitating 
the subject, and if a plan can be suggested which 
promises success and usefulness, without imposing 
too heavy a burthen upon the members of the Or- 
der, that they will give it that reflection and inves- 
tigation which the great importance of the subject 
demands. 

I have given the matter some consideration, with 
an anxious desire to see your wishes realized, and 
that our Order may have the high honor, as it cer- 
tainly has the power, of establishing an institution 
of learning, second to none in the United States, 
and that we may constitute another Odd-Fellows’ 
lever to elevate the human character and bless 
mankind. 

I am aware that there are objections by some of 
our brethren, to the establishment, by our Order, 
of a national institution of learning under the care 
of Odd-Fellowship. It is said by some, that if we 
confine ourselves strictly to the discharge of the 
obligations positively enjoined upon us by our 
laws, we may find enough to do; while others ex- 
claim, eui bono ? who is to be benefited — and can 
the children of those who contribute the funds 
necessary to its endowment, have its advantages 
with any less expense ? It is certain that those 
who are disposed to object, will not be at a loss on 
many other grounds, either real or imaginary. 
Now, with those of our brethren whose composition 
is so mixed up with negative matter, I am not in- 
clined to argue the question ; but it may not be 
improper to say that all human efforts for the ame- 
lioration of the condition of our race, yea, even the 
administration of the common charities of life, may 
find objectors, either to the manner or the purpose ; 
yet that should be no reason why we should not do 
the one or the other, if in our power. 

It is true that the laws of Odd-Fellowship impose 
many duties upon us, especially in reference to the 
obligations which we owe one to another ; but the 
discharge of all these faithfully and promptly, only 
the better prepares us, by uniting us more strongly 
together, to benefit the world ; and that brotherhood 
which adheres closely to its principles, will find 
plenty of time and much pleasure, not only in per- 
forming every thing positively required, but for 
every other desirable purpose. 

It may be true, also, that our children, especially 
those of us who reside at a great distance from the 
location of this institution of learning, might not 
derive a great benefit from it; but may not this 
objection be urged against every College and Uni- 
versity ? Every man cannot have one in his neigh- 
borhood, or county, and must he therefore refuse 
to encourage them ? All of us who have sons must 
send them to a school of high character, if we wish 
them well taught and thoroughly enuoated ; and it 
would cost but little more to send them to Balti- 
more, than it would to our State Colleges, many of 
whiohare but little above a high school in the grade 
and extent of instruction. 

One great advantage which I propose to derive 
from the establishment of this institution, is to the 
oountry at large, in a political point of view. The 
association of Odd-Fellows, extending from Maine 
to the Rio Grande, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean— bound together by the three-fold cord of 


Friendship, Love and Truth— carefully taught, nay, I 
positively enjoined, as Odd-Fellows, to know no 
creed or party, to recognise the true God as our 
Creator and Benefactor, to give to our beloved 
country, our whole country, our services and our 
lives, if necessary for her defense, and to our bro- 
thers all proper assistance in time of need, pre- 
sents, in my opinion, one of the sure supports of 
our Constitutional Union as a confederacy of States, 
and while the principles of our Order command us 
to permit our brother to express and enjoy his 
opinion, yet they are equally as imperative that the 
principles of love and truth shall distinguish and 
characterize all our communications with each 
other. Where these exist, there can be no disunion. 
A decent and proper respect for the rights and 
opinions of our brother, will always teach us to 
bear and forbear. 

The establishment of a national institution of 
learning under our care, will add another link to 
the chain that binds us together as an Order and as 
a people ; and when the jarring and conflicting ele- 
ments of party and faction, or fanaticism, shall 
place the existence of this happy Union in jeopardy, 
it may yet be the high and glorious destiny of our 
beloved Order to stay the destructive torrent 
that would overwhelm it, and perpetuate to pos- 
terity the blessings and privileges* we now enjoy. 
But I shall not now undertake to array the objec- 
tions and advantages of this institution, but will 
proceed to give you my views of a plan which I 
think may succeed. 1 give you the outlines only. 

I propose that the Independent Order of Odd- 
Fellows in the United States, agree to establish and 
endow an institution of learning, to be called the 
Odd-Fellows’ University ; that each Grand Lodge 
in the several States and Territories shall, every 
two years, appoint one Trustee, and the Grand 
Lodge of the United States shall, every two years, 
appoint seven members of the Board of Trustees, all, 
or a majority of whom, shall be a Board of Trustees 
for said institution. 

The power, duties and authority of the Board of 
Trustees shall be prescribed and regulated by the 
Grand Lodge of the United States; that the Odd- 
Fellows’ University shall be located at or near the 
city of Baltimore, and shall be under the general 
control of the Grand Lodge of the United States. 

For the purpose of endowing this institution, I 
propose that each Odd -Fellow in the United States 
pay annually, for the term of five years, the sum of 
one dollar , to be collected with his dues, semi- 
annually, and transmitted by each Subordinate 
Lodge to the Grand Secretary of each State Grand 
Lodge, who shall forward the same to such person 
or persons as may be designated by the Grand 
Lodge of the United States to receive it ; which sum 
shall, as soon as convenient, be permanently invest- 
ed in safe stocks or securities, bearing an interest 
not less than six per cent. 

There being now one hundred and twenty- five 
thousand Odd-Fellows in the United States, paying a 
revenue to their Lodges of near nine hundred 
thousand^dollars, without scarcely knowing or feel- 
ing it. I think it may be safely calculated that by 
the contribution of one dollar per annum, the sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars per year can be 
raised ; and, at all events, at the end of five years 
the sum of five hundred thousand dollars may be 
received; that this shall be a permanent invest- 
ment, the interest only of which shall be appropri- 
ated for any purpose, which, at six per cent., will 
make annually thirty thousand dollars; that the 
Trustees, with the sum arising and accruing from 
interest, shall construct the necessary buildings, 
employ professors, procure apparatus, library, &c. 

After the buildings, apparatus, library, Ac., are 
paid for, it is estimated that twenty thousand dol- 
lars per annum will be sufficient for many years to 
pay salaries, and increase gradually the various 
facilities of learning, leaving ten thousand dollars 
and the tuition money, say five thousand dollars, 
mofting fifteen thousand dollars annually a surplus 


fund; that this sum of fifteen thousand dollars 
shall be annually divided among the several State 
Grand Lodges, in proportion to the amount con- 
tributed within their several jurisdictions, and 
| shall be, by the Trustees, held os a fund for the 
maintenance and education of such benefioiary as 
may be selected by the said Grand Lodge. It is 
estimated that two hundred and fifty dollars will 
board and clothe a pupil at this institution. If 
this be so, this sum will keep sixty beneficiaries at 
school. 

Now, what do you think of those general propo- 
sitions? Is the project, under this view of it, a 
feasible one ? Will it result in the benefit of man- 
kind, and the good of the Order ? 

It was a beautiful idea that if the physical and 
mental power of the world combined could create 
a beautiful object, animate it with a breathing soul, 
prepare it for usefulness here, and happiness here- 
after, that it would be an effort worthy the object, 
and an object worthy of the effort. 

Now we have infinitely more than half of the 
work done to our hands. The man has form and 
shape ; a breathing, living soul, with all the honors 
and facilities for good and for evil, and capable of 
happiness or mercy here and hereafter. His edu- 
cation depends upon us. It is a duty, which as 
men we ought not to neglect, but which as Odd- 
Fellows we must not. 

Here, then, is a plan easy to be perfected and 
carried out, and not onerous upon us, by which we 
can turn out annually sixty beneficiaries from this 
Institution — monuments of our Order, and so in- 
structed in morals and science that their existence 
shall prove a blessing, and not a curse to themselves 
and society. 

It is a good work. What Odd-Fellow will refuse 
to give his dollar, annually , for five years ? I ap- 
prehend none, for we are a growing Brotherhood, 
and when we oome to make up our final aocounts, 
as we must do when passing through the solemn 
scenes of the “last degree” on earth, we shall not 
feel the worse because we have a little stock to our 
credit for the benefit of mankind. 

Very truly yours, in F. L. & T. 

Wiley Williams. 


THE ORDER IN WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


We spent two or three days, recently in this pleas- 
ant little city, and had the pleasure of meeting quite 
a number of the brethren. There are three Lodges 
located here and an Encampment, containing about 
seven hundred contributing members. With the 
brethren we were much pleased, and had the honor 
of addressing them twice. A new and splendid hall 
is now in course of erection for the better accommo- 
dation of the brotherhood. It will contain several 
large rooms on the ground floor for stores, a public 
Hall and Saloon, two splendid Lodge rooms and an 
Encampment room. 

We saw in the Lodge room on the evening of our 
visit, a curious relict of the olden time, which 
brought to mind the early days of our Order. It 
was a pitcher of English manufacture, ornamented 
with gold bands. On each side of it are the various 
emblems of Odd-Fellowship, surmounted by a scroll 
in which appear the heart in hand symbol, the em- 
blem of sincerity, and the token of the Manchester 
Unity, “ Upon my Honor .” At the base of these 
inscriptions and emblems is another scroll, contain- 
ing the well-known motto of our Fraternity, “ Ami- 
citia, Amor et Veritas.” On the front of the pitcher 
is the fallowing inscription with appropriate embel- 
lishments : 


JAMES AMD MARY PLATT, 1822 . 

We are Odd-Fellows when we act and do the 
things which are right. 

How grand in age, how fair in youth, 

Are holy Friendihip, Love and Truth. 

This pitcher was presented to Mechanic’s Lodge 
by Mrs. Platt after the death of her husband who 
was a member of this Lodge. Mrs. Platt died about 
two years ago. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


A GLANCE AT EUROPE. 

The Ocean mail steamship Niagara has arrived 
at Boston with two weeks later intelligence from 
Europe and Asia. The most important accounts 
for our commercial men, are the great improvement 
in the English money market, and the extraordinary 
advance in American securities. The large sales of 
Cotton in England will be of advantage to the 
United States ; equal to five million dollars by this 
single arrival. Enough for the speculator*. 

As to the politicians, they will find in Europe 
but disorganization, anarchy and monstrous despot- 
ism, all combined to keep that beautiful part of the 
world in the most deplorable condition. There is 
no prospect of re-establishing peace in Europe; a 
general war seems unavoidable, not only between 
people and kings, but also among the different pow- 
ers. France has dissolved the National Assembly, 
so much desired by the nation, and Louis Napoleon 
has for Vice President M. Boulay, elected by the 
Assembly, against the politics and imperial chime- 
ras of His Highness, the President. The red re- 
publicans are preparing to renew the bloody scenes 
of June; they have become active, they ask for 
bread and work, and the Government, deaf to their 
demands, is contemplating some severe measures 
for their complete suppression ! The financial 
state of this country is as deficient as might be ex- 
pected. The deficit at the end of 1849 will not be 
Jcs* than 718,000,000 francs ! 

The intervention in Italy against Austria has 
been abandoned by the same clamorous men who, 
two or three months ago, advised the Government 
to march for the independence of Italy. It is said 
that a large fleet was preparing to sail from Toulon 
with 10,000 soldiers, for the Papal question ; but 
we sec by the latest news that the expedition had 
been altogether abandoned. It would be very in- 
teresting to see French Republicans march against 
Italian Republicans, and to impose upon them a 
Popish puppet , and a traitor , for king of Rome. 
JYous verrons. 

Pius IX has openly thrown off the mask of liber- 
alism. Not satisfied with his appeals of Austrian 
intervention, ho has hurled a bull of excommunica- 
tion against the Roman people ; but the spiritual 
anathemas which he hurled against them, have been 
treated with contempt. The Pope has forgotten 
that we live in the nineteenth century, and the 
year of our Lord 1849 ; that these resources of 
Papacy, so good in times of imposture and super- 
stition, no longer prove efficacious. The Romans 
of our day fear not the lamentations and clamors of 
the dying Papacy; nor do they care for the Popish 
theological arms and feeble power of the preaching 
of fanatical ultra-Catholics. Pius IX is no more 
respected, either as a Prince or Pope. lie has 
proved, by his treacherous policy, that he was the 
Vicar of Austria, and not that of Christ on earth. 
He has asked also the protection of Naples, Spain 
and Portugal, in order to enable him to resume his 
position os temporal ruler of the Papal States. 
The Roman Government has put forth a decree, de- 
nouncing Jis enemies to their country, all persons 
who shall suffer themselves to be deterred from 
voting for the Constituent Assembly, by the protest 
of the Pope. Several learned men aregoing among 
the people to enlighten them, and to expose the 
ridiculous anathemas of the Pope. 

The Germans will have a new Emperor, whose 
election will cause some disturbance and jealousy 
among the many princes of Germany. The Frank- 
fort Assembly has fairly cast the apple of discord 
among them, and Austria has no longer a repre- 
sentative in this national body. 

Austria, while recovering her Hungarian provin- 
ces, has a new field of controversy opened to her, 
in the threatened rivalry of Prussia for the German 
throne. 

The Hungarians have lost their independence 
for the present, and Kossuth, the rebellious chief, 
has retired before the conquering Imperialist*. 
Martial law has been proclaimed in Hungary and 


Gallacia; but all these cruelties, committed for the 
cause of despotism, will turn at last against the 
authors of these human slaughters. 

The question of the Danish Duchies, with Ger- 
many, is unsettled as ever. They are waiting the 
approaching spring to renew their fiery war, and 
Denmark has announced her intention to borrow 
$7,000,000. 

The Emperor of Constantinople has emancipated 
all the Christians residing in the Ottoman Empire. 
He has issued a decree, according to Christians the 
privilege of attaining the highest dignities, even 
that of Pacha and Vizer. 

In India there has been a bloody battle between 
the English and the Sikhs, who defended their posi- 
tion with an obstinacy and valor which render 
them very formidable foes. 

England has wisely resolved to reduce the army 
and navy, and to meet the wishes of the people, as 
demonstrated through the financial reform, and 
other associations. 

In Ireland, the Queen's Bench has overruled the j 
errors assigned in the cases of Wm. Smith O’Brien j 
and his fellow prisoners. | 

From Spain we have nothing of interest. The 
war continues in Catalonia, and wc believe that the 
Queen has troubles enough in her starved kingdom, 
without undertaking to declare war against the 
Romans, in favor of the Pope. S. de Cahali. 

LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia , Feb. 10, 1810. 

Dear Bro. : The echo of the merry sleigh bells 
still ring in our ears, though the pavements have 
peeped so far through their snowy covering a a to 
make a sleigh ride any thing but agreeable, yet it 
has been jingle, jingle, splash, splash, enough to 
know that the snow had fallen, without caring 
whether it had melted or not, as a ride through 
the mud is preferred by many to no sleighing at 
all. 

The Ojibeway Chief, John Copway, (Kah-ge-ga- 
gah-bowk,) delivered the first of Mb course of Lec- 
tures on Thursday night, to a highly intelligent 
audience. His subject, (the Origin and Traditions 
of the North American Indian*,) was handled in a 
masterly manner, though delivered in a language 
comparatively strange to him, and many of his 
views were entirely original and of peculiar interest. 

Rev. Drs. Dill and Simpson, (known as the Irish 
delegation,) held a farewell meeting at the Musical 
Fund Hall, on Tuesday eveuing, to an overflowing 
house, and several very eloquent addresses were 
delivered. Many were disappointed in obtaining 
admission, and to accommodate these the farewell 
was repeated on Thursday evening. We learn that 
quite a large sum was collected at these meetings, 
in aid of the Protestants in Ireland. 

Among the celebrated individuals who have vis- 
ited our city lately, has been the pugulist Tom Hyer, 
who, as all heroes should be, was enthusiastically 
received. Judge Parsons sent him, (through Capt. 
Bennett of the Police,) his card, with an invitation 
to call on him, he was also introduced to his honor, 
Mayor Swift, and is now lodging At the expense of 
the city, expecting from his excellency, the Govern- 
or of Maryland, a request to visit that State. His 
defeated antagonist, Sullivan, to avoid the pressing 
courtesy of our city authorities, rumor says, passed 
through in haste. 

- Fairmount Lodge, No. 149, buried late Bro. Geo. 
Adams, on Wednesday afternoon. Fidelity Lodge, 
No. 138, buried late Bro. David S. Wagner tMs 
afternoon, and to-morrow Oriental Lodge, No. 113, 
will bury late Bro. William Fenerick. The funeral 
of Lieut. Goodman, on Saturday last, was quite 
respectable, in point of members, Wayne Lodge 
being represented quite creditably. 

The newspaper critics here, generally are in rap- 
tures, with the performance on the Sax Horns of the 
Distin Family, and should the “ flow of melody ” 
from those instruments in their hands, equal the 
flow of word* respecting their performanoe, it must 


| be far superior to any ordinary entertainment of 
the kind. Mad. Bishop, and M. Bocsha, gave a con- 
cert thi* week, and were received with the fcvor 
usually accorded them. 

We have nothing relating to the Order of any 
importance to *end you. Knowing your present 
zeal, we hope to continue its fearless advocate yon 
will ever dare. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Waymjmboho’, Pa., Jan; 4, 1849. 

Sir and Bro. : This Lodge is rapidly increasing 
in members, and such, too, as confidence in their 
intelligence and respectability of character, justifies 
asserting, will give firmness and stability to the 
institution of FriendsMp, Love and Truth. W« 
number upwards of eighty, and have existed bat 
two years. 

At the commencement of the present term, the 
election for officers, and installation occurred. H. 
j J. Storer, N. G., presided, and declared the result 
of the election to be, that Bro's J. Brotherton was 
elected N. G. ; R. F. Gibson, V. G. ; M. M. Storer, 
S.; S. P. 8torer, A. S. ; W. S. Hollenberger, T. 
After this declaration, the Grand Officers were an- 
nounced, and received according to the usage of 
the Order. The officers were then presented to I). 
D. G. M. M’Gahan for installation; and this impos- 
ing and solemn honor was appropriately conferred 
on them. Yours, in fellowship, M. M. Storer. 

Pittstown, Pa. — The officers of Gahonto Lodge 
No. 314, for the ensuing term, are, Thomas E. Cur- 
tiss, N. G. ; Eph. Johnson, Y. G. ; Joseph Knapp, 
Sec. ; Chas. R. Gorman, Per. Sec.; R. J. Wisner, 
Treasurer. 

MICHIGAN. 


Monroe Lodge No. 19, meets at Monroe on 
Monday evening. B. F. Fifield, N. G. ; Joseph 
Sterling, V. G. ; A. W. Jewitt, S. ; F. M. Winans, 
Treas. 

Tecumseh Lodge No. 14, meets at Tccumseh 
on Tuesday evening. P. F. Blosser, N. G. ; John 
Cummings, V. G. ; Thomas Cummings, S. ; John 
McConnell, T. ; W. W. Bass, P. S. 

Clinton Lodge No. 36, meets at Clinton on 
Thursday evening. Danforth Keys, N. G. ; E. W. 
Freese, V. G.; A. G. Burton, S. ; W. V. Fiske.T. ; 
O. Wall, P. S. 

Order of Odd-Fellows. — We find the following 
eloquent passage in a sermon preached on Thanks- 
giving day, at New Orleans, by Rev. Charles W. 
Whitehall, Chaplain to the Protestant Episcopal 
Mission to Seamen in that city : 

“What shall I say of those associations of 
benevolence, wMch wc fiud spread abroad through 
our happy land, for the relief of suffering hu- 
manity, and the distress of our fellows? These 
are, emphatically, God's blessings. Brethren, 
when the legitimate tendencies of that charita- 
ble institution, to wMch some of you, I believe, 
belong, shall be properly felt; when the ban- 
ner folds of its charities shall fall, like the drapery 
of heaven, around society — it will need no seer to 
tell its future glory. In the strength of numbers, 
as well as in the consciousness of doing right, there 
will be a steady acquisition of power and stability. 
Her foundation is upon a rock ; and upon its surge- 
repelling base, prejudice will boat but vainly. Our 
rock will stand, while, on its brow, the dew of cen- 
turies shall fall ; and around it, the storms of cen- 
turies may howl; and, cold and cheerless, around 
its foot, the gloom of despondency may settle : yet, 
it will sMne bright and pure, and holy, amid the 
war of pride, bigotry and prejudice; and, like some 
fair column of marble, that laughs at the * pelting of 
the pitiless storm,’ while it stands, unmoved by the 
shock, proudly erect; with the fair and holy in- 
scription at the head, ‘ In God we trust ;’ at the foot, 
the Heaven-descended principles, ‘Friendship, 
Love and Truth.’ ” 

Horn’s Least. — A wag calls taking the route 
across the Isthmus, “ going through the little end 
of the horn.” 
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AND GOLDEN RULE. 


BEWARE OF HIM. 

A maw calling his name Robert B. Morse, of 
Adrian, Mich., visited this place last week, repre- 
senting himself as an agent for the “ Pledge of 
Honor,” a temperance paper, and the “Golden 
Rule,” a publication of the Odd-Fellows. He also 
claimed to be a Son of Temperance and an Odd-Fel- 
low. From his conduct, while here, and informa- 
tion we have received in regard to his previous 
character, we feel it our duty to warn the public 
against him, as a man unworthy the confidence or 
fellowship of any respectable society. He left this 
place in the eastern stage on Saturday morning 
fast; and our object in giving this notice, is to 
guard community against him. 

Further particulars can be had by application 
to us. 

We take the above from the Tribune published at 
Milan, Ohio, under date of Jan. 31, 1849, and have 
no doubt the caution is just and true with refer- 
ence to R. B. Morse and due to the public. We 
again repeat it, he is not the Agent of the Gazette 
of the Union and Golden Rule, never having made 
any returns to the present proprietors, and we 
caution all our subscribers, and enjoin it as a duty 
upon every Odd-Fellow, to guard the Order from all 
such impositions. 

It should be remembered that within the moral 
atmosphere of Odd-Fellowship the practice of de- 
ception and dishonesty is exceedingly dangerous, 
and our thanks are due all the brethren who have 
sent us information with reference to this subject. 
Will not the brethren every where exert themselves 
to shield us from like imposition, and use their in- 
fluence to counteract the injury and loss we sustain 
from those unworthy our confidence ? No receipts 
signed by R. B. Morse, will be acknowledged at this 
office, after this date, due notice having been given 
that his agency long since ceased. 


Conditional Forgiveness. — Much has been 
said about the good qualities, constancy, forbear- 
ance, kindness and unchanging love of woman, and 
we heartily subscribe to all this ; but the following 
true sketch may serve to exemplify their persever- 
ance in an opposite course. 

Two sisters, Mary and Jane, became highly 
offended at each other, about the time both were 
married. Year after year they stood it more than 
manftilly, each determined not to be the first to 
speak to the other, although living in the same 
neighborhood. Twelve years had passed since the 
commencement of hostilities, when Mary, who had 
for months evidently been within the influence of 
that disease whose victims are sure, was brought 
very near the close of life. Death would not have 
been unexpected at any hour. She now began to 
review her past conduct, with reference to her 
sister, and soon requested that she might be sent 
for. Jane came at once, and was shown into the 
sick room, when Mary, taking her by the hand, 
addressed her as follows : 

“ Dear sister Jane : you know how wickedly we 
have been living ever since we were married, and I 
could not think of dying without making up with 
you. Only think of it, Jane, we have not spoken a 
word with one another for more than twelve years ! 
Now, will you forgive me ? I have but a few hours 
more to live.” 

It was an affecting scene. Tho two sisters em- 
braced each other affectionately, promising mutual 
forgiveness ; and Jane was about leaving, when 
Mary (although quite exhausted on account of the 
interview,) again resumed, “Sister Jane, it's all 
made up now, and I don’t think I’ve long to Btay ; 
but remember, if I should live , the old grudge is 
good as ever.” 


Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pills. — This med- 
icine, manufactured by our estimable Bro. Wright 
of Philadelphia, is really a useful and valuable ar- 
ticle, and well deserving the attention of all who 
are suffering from the ailments peculiar to the sea- 
eon. Bee advertisement. * 


The New Y'ork City* Press. — There are periods 
in the ebbs and flows of public taste, when the wave 
of one exciting topic rises so high and swells so 
heavily that the small streams and rivulets of popu- 
lar thought and feeling, are engulfed by the ocean 
of excitement into which they flow. This is the 
fact with regard to the gold mania. California has 
held both ends of the net which has fished up all 
lovers of the wonderful for full three months, and 
if perchance, a stray waif of eventfulness drifted 
into the public reservoir, it was swept away again 
without any previous notice. Good Mr. Gotham — 
and we say it in all reverence to yourself and your 
epidemic — we have had a Printers’ Festival, 
and to many minds, the occasion passed away with- 
out a moment’s reflection. How much ought it to 
suggest ? Glance your eye, courteous reader, over 
the following table of statistics, and contemplate 
how much thought and life-wearing labor is re- 
quired to produce this amount of “ matter.” 
Think of the anarchy of competition and enterprise 
it has engendered — think how much force of mind, 
and necessity of imagining, w.-is indispensable to 
satiate the public craving for mental aliment. In 
olden times, the cit ies which adorned the shores of 
the Tiber and the Adriatic were Republics in t hem- 
selves ; the same a.s “ Paris is all Frauce” now. 
Who shall deny when we see the groat cities of 
America putting forth ruch extraordinary strength, 
and illustrating by her great aturs of knowledge, 
the entire land, the same inevitable destiny ? 
Cherish a love for the newspapers, then, we pray 
you; they are the only mirrors of the habits, man- 
ners and character of our times, and they will be a 
marvel for future generations. The following table 
we copy from the JYew York Independent : 


NUMBER OF NEW YORK CITY NEWSPAPERS. 


No. oi Papers. 

13 Daily papers issue 

9 Semi* weekly 

Aggregate Aggregate Aggregete 
regular weekly yearly 

issue. issue. issue. 

125,200 754,200 39,218,400 

97,440 64,900 3,373,800 

9 Weekly Orthodox 

7 “ Lib’l, E. Cath., etc. 

6 u Sunday 

44 “ Miscellaneous 

ISIS 

377,550 

3.845,400 

1,066,000 

7,181,000 

12,589,200 

16 Monthly, religious 

4 lf Miscellaneous 

10 Magazines 
religious 

24 “ “ Miscellaneous 

2S9J0O 

76.250 

54.250 
133,359 


3,469,200 

915,000 

651,360 

1,600.584 

4 Quar’ly “ religions 

9 “ “ literary 

1 Semi-annually 

5,900 

27,755 

100,000 


23,200 

111,020 

200,000 

158 


1,196,650 

69,247,864 


Number of reams of paper consumed, 147,095. 
The weight of all this paper is about 5,000,000 lbs., 
and its cost alone is above $600,000. 


A Strange Story. — The Cincinnati Commer- 
cial tells a horrible story, if true. It says that a 
gang of horse- thieves, m Indiana, went to the 
house of an old German, who had five hundred do 1- 
lars in his possession, tied him and his wife and 
three children hand and foot, to the floor, by raising 
one of the planks and fastening the rope to the 
sleeper — then robbed the house, and, taking a fea- 
ther and a straw bed, threw it over the confined 
group, set them on fire, fastened the door and de- 
camped. In a few moments the robbers were out of 
sight, and the fire of the lighted beds was growing 
hotter and hotter. What was to be done? All 
tried the strength of the cords that bound them, 
time and time again ! The fire grew hotter and the 
exertions greater. At length the wife and mother 
broke loose from the sleeper ; she was yet tied hand 
and foot. A thought struck her ! — she rolled — for 
she could not walk — to the fire-place, thrust her 
hands into the burning embers, and held them 
there till the fire burned off the cords that bound 
her hands — unloosed her feet, and saved her hus- 
band and children. The fire had not injured the 
latter badly, and the husband flew for assistance ; 
but, as this unfortunate family lived some distance 
from neighbors, it was a long time before help ar- 
rived. One of the fiends participating in the at- 
tempted destruction of this innocent family was, by 
all accounts, let loose here by means of the abuse 
of the habeas corpus act. Humanity shudders at 
the thought of such villainy as is depicted abovo. 
To the unheard-of heroism of that wife and mother, 
the whole fiunily owe their escape from a terrific, 
slow death. Never in our life nave we heard of 
such a thrilling escape, or seen in a more hideous 
aspect the wickedness of the abandoned. 


Two boys were going through & church-yard, one 
of them having a gun. Hearing something in one 
of the cherry trees, the young sportsman fired, and 
down came a whacking big owl. 

“ Oh, Billy,” said the other, “ what have you 
did ? you’ve gone and oheoted a cherubim !” 


Tax on Bachelors. — Among the multitudinous 
projects engendered by the heat of the revolution, 
which have arisen in tho French Assembly, one is 
a tax upon celibacy. It is said that this measure 
originated with the women of Paris, who allege 
that celibacy is a luxury, and therefore should be 
taxed. It appeared to be a serious proposition, if 
anything or anybody can be serious in Franco. We 
find the provisions thus described : 

“ It is proposed that bachelors shall.be taxed upon 
arriving at the age of twenty- five years, and that 
the tax shall be equal in amount to all thi other 
taxes paid by the impracticable repudiator of mat- 
rimony on account of real or personal estate, or for 
licenses, or for anything else. At the ago of 35 
there is again an augmentation of the tax, which 
goes on augmenting periodically, until the cetibi- 
taire arrives at fifty ; then, if he is a bachelor still, 
it remains stationary till the end of his days. But 
there is no remission or reduction, should he live to 
the age of the antediluvian patriarchs, if he persists 
in his anti-hymenial sentiments — so that an octoge- 
narian would be paying pretty dear for his ‘ single 
blessedness.’ 

“ Widowers are to be allowed five years during 
which to re-marry ; and if they do not, they are 
j regarded as having relapsed into celibacy, and are 
then taxed, and the tax proceeds crescendo , from 
time to time, as in the case of the bachelors, until 
they aarive at fifty years ; they are then entitled to 
a discharge, and are to be forever exempt from any 
further taxation on this behalf.” 

The letter-writer thinks this very hard on widow- 
ers. It will be often cruel,” he says, “ to compel 
a widower to marry again. A bachelor has illu- 
sions — the prestige of novelty may influence him ; 
but he whom a vexatious experience may have dis- 
couraged, will be afraid again to expose himself to 
danger — to encounter again the uncertain chances 
of the estate .” 

Marriages in England. — The eighth Report 
of the Registrar- General shows, that in the year 
1846, of 143,743 marriages, 129,515 were performed 
according to the rites of the Established Church, 
and 14,228 not according to those rites ; showing 
ehat a great number of Dissenters still marry at 
church. Of the latter number there were 9,997 
marriages in registered places of worship, 8,997 in 
superintendent-registrar’s offices, 180 marriagee of 
Jews, and 74 of Quakers. 


The Man who Married Nine Wives. — Henry 
Bramall was lately convicted before the Lord May- 
or of London of h&vin g married nine wives, all of 
whom are living. The heaviest punishment which 
the law awards for this crime is seven years trans- 
portation. This penalty the court thought much 
too light. His Lordship regretted that he could 
not sentence him to live seven years with the whole 
nine wives, as that would bo something like punish- 
ment. 

The new Emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph I., 
is a young man of fine natural abilities, which 
have been improved by all the accomplishments of 
the age. He has been trained under the direction 
of his mother, the Arch-duchess Sophia, a woman 
of great spirit and intelligence. He was popular 
with his countrymen, particularly with tho Bohe- 
mians — whose language he spoke at a very early 
age. The young successor to the throne of the 
Ctesars avows his intention of basing his govern- 
ment upon the principles of true liberty — equal 
justice to all races ana individuals, and free par- 
ticipation of the people in the legislative power. 


Expenditure of the British Governmert. — 
The annual expenditure of the Government in the 
time of peace, exclusive of the interest on the na- 
tional debt, was, during the reign of George the 
First, about .£2,688,000. In the reign of George 
the Second, it amounted to about £2,776,000 ; in 
that of George the Third (1790,) to £7,070,109; in 
George the Fourth’s (1828,) to £21,407,670; in 
William the Fourth’s (1885,) to £15,874,649 ; and 
in Victoria’s (1848,) to £24,280,804. 

Complimentary. — G. F. Secchi de Casali has 
quite a complimentary notice of J. Bayard Taylor 
in that interesting paper, the “Gazette of the 
Union.” He also says “ he is not surprised to find 
the Saturday Evening Post in almost every family * 
he has visited in different States in the Union,” and 
prophecies that we will have “ the largest circula- 
tion in America.” That prophecy is, we think, in 
rapid progress of realization. — [Philadelphia Sat* 
urday Post. 

Female Physicians. — A writer in the Ameri- 
can Courier is out against female M. Ds. He aays 
he shouldn’t like to have his wife called out in the 
night to visit another man. As for us, we should 
fear that our Moved would oateh a cold. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


TFEBSTER «. WALKER. 

We publish with pleasure the following card of 
the Messrs. Harper & Brothers, defending them- j 
selves against the charge of having mutilated the 
orthography of Macauley’s History or England, j 
It appears that those eminent and intelligent pub- 1 
lishers are in the habit of following Webster in the 
composition of their works, and in this they are 
right. Webster is the only authority worthy of 
regard, and we believe he is recognized every where 
in this country, excepting Harvard University. 

A CARO. 

An impression having got abroad that we have 
made various important alterations from the En- 
glish copy in our reprint of Macauly’s History 
of England, we deem it proper to state, in justice 
to the numerous purchasers of the work, that the 
edition printed by us is in every word a faithful 
and perfect copy of the original , the text of which 
has been followed without omission or alteration. 
In the composition of the work, indeed, in our 
printing office, we have followed the spelling of an 
acknowledged standard authority of tne languge — 
that of Webster, whose dictionary has received the 
critical recommendatisns of many learned men and 
learned institutions, both in this country and in 
Europe, as well as the sanction of widely spread 
usage, and whose system, moreover, is partly fol- 
lowed by Macaulay himself. These considerations 
we reasonably thought quite sufficient to justify us 
in its adoption. Harper & Brothers. 

CAMDEN AND AMBQYJAILROAP COMPANY. 

Although we have already spoken of the serious 
annoyances under which this Company labored, to 
regain the entire confidence of the public, yet we 
see that the famous “ Citizen of Burlington” has 
secured some scribble to throw new impediments, 
and cause more trouble to the Directors of this road, 
in spite of the creditable assertions of the persons 
employed in the investigation of these affairs. As 
to the attacks of the N. V. Herald, we shall say 
nothing; they are unworthy of any attention, and 
every one acquainted with its editor’s transactions, 
knows that Bennet goes in favor or against people, 
according te his private interests. 

Wc are personally acquainted with one of the 
Investigators, whose name is very popular among 
us. Wo believe that the assertions of Mr. J. Q. 
King, and of his worthy companions, with the reso- 
lutions of the Stockholders, are a sufficient denial 
of the unjust and malignant accusations of the 
“ Citizen of Burlington.” But, truly, when a man 
comes out with the mask of an anonymous name, 
slandering the Directors, who are gentlemen of 
every honesty, and who enjov all the oonfidence of 
the people, liis attacks are valueless, and unworthy 
of any consideration. One of the great evils which 
embarrasses this Company, is the tax imposed upon 
each passenger by the Jersey Government. If 
this should be abolished, the Company dould afford 
to carry people and goods at a less price. We do 
not know of any other lino where there are so many 
useful improvements, or where the Directors spend 
so large an amount of money, as on the Camden and 
Amboy railroad. All the malignity of the anony- 
mous “Citizen of Burlington,” and his obscure as- 
sociates, is originated from the desire of establish- 
ing an opposition line, thus injuring the interests 
of two companies, who have made immense pecu- 
niary sacrifices. We give below the resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted, at a meeting of 
the Stockholders at Borden town, N. J., Jan. 3. 

Resolved, That the report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors be accepted, and 
that three thousand coDies of the same be printed. 

Resolved, That the Stockholders of the Delaware 
and Raritan Canal and Camden and Amboy Railroad 
and Transportation Companies, having heard the 
report of the Commissioners appointed to investi- 
gate certain charges of frauds, falsifications, and 
impostures made in certain publications under the 
signature of “ a Citizen of Burlington,” against the 
officers of said Companies, are satisfied that the 
charges are entirely destitute of any foundation in 
truth, and that the administration of the affairs of 
the joint Companies has been marked as much by 
the scrupulous fidelity with which their accounts 
have been kept, as by the ability with which their 
great and diversified interests have been managed. 

Resolved, That the Stockholders have undimin- 
ished oonfidence in the integrity of the Companies, 
and in the ability with which they have managed 
their concerns. Wm. G. Alexander, Sec. 


Storiette*. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD. 


AN IRREGULAR ODE. 

WRITTEN for the gazette or THE union and golden rule. 


MACHINE PpETRY. 

Our old poetical machine has grown rusty from 
disuse, and after a great deal of coaxing and per- 
suasion, it has been enabled to grind out the fol- 
lowing sublime epic : 

The morn is fair, the sunshine gilds 
Our ship’s breeze-haunted sail, 

And golden hope each bosom fills — 

Like voices chaunts the gale. 

Where Sacramento’s waters flow 
God’s needy pilgrims gladly go, 

And “ in for a dig,” by digging show 
They can relieve their want and wo. 

To feed the flame, they come ! they come ! 

An army without sword or drum. 

The spoils are sure — away ! away ! 

The land is filled with gold they say. 

The Yankee, with hat turned up at the side ; 

The Quaker, with skirt cut broad and wide ; 

The Jew, to his origin true, stands fast, 

And rests in this Abraham’s bosom at last. 

They dig with both knife and fork, we’re told, 

For the spade is too dear to be bought with gold — 
The fattest among the tribe grow lean, 

Until they use Leavenworth’s machine. 

This last line is rather long, 

But the name must go into my rambling song ; 

The machine turns it out a ton to the hour, 

With a not-to-be-reckon*d man or horse-power. 

I must change my tune, and change my rhyme, 
The gold of wit. 

The gold of fun, 

Like dogs, must have their day, 

And California gold will have a run. 

Like Lester’s new and famous play, 

And I could pray that Secchi de Casali may 
Regenerate the land of Italy, 

Which he laments he left, so bitterly — 

Bayard Taylor, with his “ views-a-foot,” 

And California songs without a foot. 

Must stand on their own bottom ; 

If he says a word about “ free soil,” 

And thus breeds a turmoil, 

To the rich land of which he’s sang so sweetly. 
We’ll have him banished, and then Lynch’d so 
neatly. 

So gold Crusaders go, with sieve and pan, 

Take passage in a tub, or whatever they can— 
Leave all the girls without a man ! 

Preachers, like Popes, leave their pulpits and fly 
Away from their people — they scarce know why. 

Blow high, blow low, away they go ! 

They take to the ships which lie in the slips, 

Like men who are stricken with plague eclipse. 

Go ! wanderers, go! and may you never know 
The curse of riches — Learn to pile. 

In the great desert of the human heart, 

The hoarded treasure of thy brightest years ; 

And may it bring no tears. 

The hopes of gain oft fade away, 

Like golden clouds at close of day. 

Now fly with gilded wings, 

Like many other things ; 

And like this Po e-try for sartain, 

Be all within my eye— Miss Elizabeth Martin ! 

Stop ! stop ! The machine is broke — the train of 
ideas has run off the track, and the engine is crash* 
ed, smashed, mashed. H. H. C. 

•♦Can you tell me, sir, when the railroad leaves 
New-Haven ?” 

“ No, sir, I cannot ; but presume as soon as the 
depot arrives.” 

“ Thank you.” 


The Man teat “ Worked Bis Passage.” — It 
was a 11 bitter hot day” that ; everything was np to 
boiling heat , people made fires to keep themselves 
oool by 1 The contents of the ice-houses boiled over 
— fat men were languid — thin men, red hot — every- 
body spread umbrellas, and the tall man of the 
ferry house evidently didn’t care to exert himself 
to collect his dues. I was using uncommon trouble 
to place myeelf at Nahant in a place of comparative 
safety. There was no railway there to land me at 
Lynn, and I had secured the services of a “chaise 
and one” to assist roy escape. On board the Ferry 
I sat in ‘ chay 7 with the back open to admit any 
stray air that might, by any po sibility, be in cir- 
culation, when a vast blaok specimen of humanity 
came down the “ drop’ 7 in the full blaze of the sun, 
and apparently rather invigorated by its rays than 
otherwise. 

“Where’s Misser Capun? 77 was his ejaculation 
to the ad mirin g observers. The engineer was pointed 
out to him. Darky pulled off his wool cap, and tug- 
ged at his wool head before the “Capun.” 

“You de boss of de ship ?” 

“Yes. 77 

“ Misser red face up in de caboose dare,” pointing 
to the toll house, “tell me he spec you’ll take dis 
ixiderwideral to work his passage ober.” 

“ What can you do V* 

“Mosanyfin — oook de hand’s dinner, reef sail, 
work de pumps” 

“ Well, i’ll give you a job.” 

Every body has seen in the engine room of a steam- 
boat two poker-ish looking pieces of iron, which 
during the moving of the engine, are continually in 
motion forward and back, not unlike the arms of a 
fancy when “ squared of,” and by which the move- 
ment of the boat is in some way controlled. 

When all was ready 'for a start, Darky was told 
to take hold of the handles with both hands, and to 
move them alternately forward and back, in a cer- 
tain measured time. 

With the first pull, off goes the boat with “ squash- 
ing” sound ; another, and she moves out into ths 
stream, and with every pull or push, moves further 
and faster Snowball soon became highly excited, 
working forward and back, first with one hand, then 
the ocher ; he tugged lustily at the work until the 
heat and exertion started the perspiration from every 
pore, and he looked the perfection of a devouring 
man — he puffed, blowed, and fairly sizzled. 

At this stage of the performance, tho engineer, 
who was almost as much exhausted from laughter 
as the negro from labor, interfered, saying that after 
so much assistance he thought the ‘ pokers’ might 
move themselves, and the dusky man letting go, 
stood fairly stupified with astonishment to see the 
pokers working, and the boat dashing on without 
any ostensible means of propulsion. His eyes rol- 
led up from the sea, which burst out from him, and 
there, in the hot sunshine, with his head bare in 
reverential awe, and his body trembling from unde- 
fined terror, while the Bilence was only broken by 
an occasional “bres de Lord for dat,” I left, with 
tears (of laughter) in my eyes, the man that worked 
his passage to Chelsea. 


A Little Lesson for Stammerers. — We would 
reoommend persons who have a Blight impediment in 
their speech lo practice reading the following sen- 
tinoe. After they have read it a dozen of times 
every day, they will be quite cured, or else they 
may depend upon it their case is perfectly hopeless. 

“ Now Windischgratz, being joined at Schwcehat 
by Palszky, who was, aocording to the ‘ Schlessischs 
Zeitung, 7 the agent of the Ban Jallachlcb, prepared to 
meet Messenhauser, who relied on Kossuth relieving 
him ; but Friebel advised him to retire to Burgthor, 
where Limonick with his Magyars was waiting for 
supplies from Godiug. At this orisia, what should 
Schleswig Holstein do but send t the trusty Un- 
ruh to Oimutz to demand terms of Krauss, or else 
it would be the worse for Wussenburg, who was al- 
ready in the hands of Dyonis Pazmandy, the brave 
chieftain, who had so valiantly overthrown Czanyi 
and Luszensky and Croats, near Bugeritereau, on 
the right Bide of Hetzendorf, just between Veno* 
ja and Chiarojrenna, the capital of Colioo. B it Fe- 
lix Schwartzenberg, arriving at this moment, and 
Windischgratz having received some information in 
the “Preussische Stoats Anzeiger,” which showed 
too plainly that Be~ was a traitor, they coalesced 
and the result was, they quite eowed Benko, who 
was in full force at Temezigt. The same day Jal- 
laohich entered the Karnthern Strasse.” 


Ratbir I mpudent. — After having loaned a man 
money— dunning him for it, and he borrowing your 
gold pencil to make a memorandum of the fact, and 
forgetting to return it. 
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The Author of London Assurance. — Mr. Bour- 
cicault, the author of ‘‘London Assurance,” gave 
the following account of himself recently at an ex- 
amination before a bankruptcy court : 

On being asked what oountryman he was, he said 
he was an Irishman, but his father was a French- 
man. His name was Bourcicault, and when in 
Franoe he had passed as Viscount de Bourcicault, 
to which title he had a right. He had pleaded to 
an aotion for some theatrical dresses, a plea of in- 
fancy, by the name of Lee Morton, wa3 his theatri- 
cal name when a minor. In 1843, when he was of 
age, he made about £240 as a dramatic writer. He 
was married in 1845, and had received upwards of 
£1000 from his wife, now dead, out of her settled 
property. 

He was interested in a new opera, entitled “ Es- 
meralda,” for which M. J ulien had offered him £200, 
and Mr. Addison, the music seller, had offered £220 ; 
he had written the words, and Mr. Benedict com- 
posed the music. Mr. Nichols put the manuscript 
of the opera into the hands of the register of the 
court, saying that it was given up for the benefit of 
the creditors. In answer to further queetions, the 
insolvent said he was author of “Used Up,” per- 
formed at the Haymarket theatre, for which he re- 
ceived £30 ; and on account of its success, Mr. 
Webster had made him a present of £40 more. He 
had received from Mr. Webster about £1000 since 
1843, for dramatic pieces, and he did not now owe 
him anything. In the same period he had received 
money from Mr. Beale, and a small sum from Mr. 
Balfe for a song. 

The comedy of London Assurance” was written 
for Madame Vcstris, when she had Covent Garden 
theatre, and he had sold it to Mr. Webster for £40 
or £50. His engagement with Mr. Webster was, in 
effect, that when he required money, whether on 
pieces written or to be written, Mr. Webster made 
him advances. His last transaction withjMr. Web- 
Bter was in October, when ho undertook to write a 
five act comedy, and he obtained an advance. Mr 
Hughes: Has not Mr. Webster a comedy of yours, 
for which you are to be paid £500, and have receiv- 
ed £150? Insolvent : Mr. Webster has a comedy, 
for which he will owe me £350 ; that is, 1 have a 
contingent to that amount, as stated in my schedule. 
The agreement was, that 1 should write a five act 
comedy for £400. It was finished about September 
last, and delivered ; he has paid me about £40 or 
£50 on ocoount of it. The insolvent further stated 
that the opera he gave up would produce £220, and, 
with the £350 to be received from Mr. Webster, 
there would he £570 available for his creditors. It 
appeared that he had a £100 bill discounted by Mr. 
Lawrence Levy, the father of Edward Lawrence 
Levy, and he deposited tvo pieces with him as se- 
curity. He declined to state the names of the pieoes, 
as it wonld be unfair towards Mr. Webster. 

He got £75 on the £100 bill. Mr. Nichols: 
That is at the rate of 100 per cent. The learned 
oounsel said he had a document signed by nine 
creditors, whose debts were £200, consenting to the 
final order. The insolvent said he valued one of 
the pieces in Levy’s possession at £200, and the 
other at £50. They were not pieces fit fur the Hay- 
market, and he had recourse to a money-lender. Mr. 
Levy was at the time connected with the manage- 
ment of the Lyceum theatre. 

Says Nan to Tom, with lengthened face, “ Now an- 
swer me. how is it, sir, 

That till its long past six o’clock, you never pay 
your visits, sir ?” 

“ Wellnow,” says Tom, “ don’t be cross ; you won’t 
I’m certain when 

I prove to you its not my fault, but of the letter N; 
For don’t you see, ’twould please me much, to catch 
an opportunity, 

3utU and I can never meet before T, love, in 
UNITY.” J. W. W. 


A young wife remonstrated with her husband, a 
Ussipated spendthrift, on his conduct. “ My love,” 
aid he, “ I'm only like the prodigal son ; I shall 
•eform by-and-by.” “ And I will be like the prod- 
gal son, too,” she replied, “ for I will arise and go 
* o my fkther,” and accordingly off she went. 

A Ragged Maw or Genius.— “ Oh, I pant for 
glory, I pant for renown,” said a ragged man of ge- 
nius, to his friend. “Well, if you’ve a pair of 
pants, you’d better put them on,” was the cool and 
relentless reply. 

We are born with faculties and powers capable 
almost of anything, such at least as would carry 
ns farther than can be easily imagined ; but it is 
only the exercise of those powers which gives us 
ability and skill in anything, and leads us towards 
perfection. 


Anecdote of Marrast.— We heard a story the 
other evening, says a Frenoh journalist, which we 
will briefly relate, concerning the Marquis Armand 
Marrast. It was in 1832 or 34. The eastern pavil 
ion of the Palais de Justice , was then honored by 
the presence of the future president of the Na- 
tional Assembly. Already little papa Marrast, en- 
joyed among his fellow-prisoners, the reputation of 
an Aristo, -of a marquis, of a Sybarite 1 Things 
most incredible, prodigalities hitherto undreampt 
of by the old democrats were related of the editor 
of the National They had even gone so far towards 
tendering his reputation as to insinuate that he 
washed his hands daily ; find it was decided that 
vengeance must be taken upon the spiritual Aristo. 
One day that he was waiting for his dinner, a din- 
ner always exquisite and rechercfte, furnished by a 
famous restaurateur at the gates of the Prison, the 
prisoners discovered a cook, carrying to citizen Mar- 
rast the most tempting chicken that could be ima- 
gined by a prisoner, half famished and fond of 
chioken. 

It was a real capon, nearly done brown, cooked 
just right, and surrounded by a crown of the fresh- 
est and greeuest cresses ! The cook is at once sur- 
rounded, and all exclaim : “ Oh ! the beautiful ani- 
mal ! what is this! A chicken, I believe. Oh I the 
beautiful bird for Mr. Armand Marrast?” One of 
the gentlemen, bolder than the rest, delicately seizes 
a leg and pulls it towards him. The body follows 
the leg, owing probabbly to its former habits and as- 
sociations, and the chicken, from the plate passes 
into the hands of the prisoners, and soon into their 
mouths. The bones, previously preserved, and care- 
fully replaced, present© J a very beautiful and faith- 
ful skeleton of a chicken, which was respectfully 
sent back to the Marquis with these words, accom- 
panied by a gesture, of which Mirabeau would have 
admired tho energy. tl Slave, go and tell thy mas- 
ter that a democrat is not made to be fed upon chick- 
en. 'Go!!”’ 


Publisher’ 0 Notices. 

6PECIAL NOTICE. 

We have a large amount uncollected on the Books of the 
Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule, and again call upon 
all who are still in arrears to forward the amount due us as 
soon ns possible. Do not wait for our Agent to call. Several 
may unite and send their dues through the Post Office. All- 
money enclosed in presence of the Post Master is at our risk 


H7" Edward McDonald will please let us hear from him 
without delay. 

NOTIOE, 

JAMES T. PALMATARY, of Philadelphia, and R. B. 
MORSE, of Adrian, Mich., are not authorised Agents of the 
Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule. 


fET"* Several of our Traveling Agents have failed to make 
returns to us recently, as wo have a right to expect of them. 
By doing so immediately, there will be no necessity for re- 
ferring to them individually. 

H7“ Our Subscribers who are in arrears will remember 
that sll money enclosed in presence of the Poet Master, and 
directed to the Publisher, No 44 Ann-street, New-York, is at 
oar risk. 

BRO. AARON E. HOVEY, P. G., of New- York City, is 
associated with the Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule, 
as general business Agent throughout the United States, and 
we cheerfully recommend him to our friends, and bespeak for 
him that reception to which his affability, unexceptionable 
character and business habits entitle him. 


LOCAL AGENT8. 

Oub thanks are due to many of onr Local Agents for col- 
lecting and remitting to ns ; and we earnestly request their 
continued aid and influence in farther advancing the circula- 
tion of the Gazette and Rule, thus promoting the cause of 
“ Friendship, Love and Truth.” We are determined our 
journal thall be worthy the support of Odd-Ftllows from its 
devotion to their principles, and be welcome to every family 
circle on account of its literary merit. We aga‘n ask that 
each one will promptly remit to us our dues for arrearages, 
and increase our lists within the limits of such agency. 


FINE MILINERY. 

“VTRS. HAMILTON, 431 Pearl-street, New- 

JjJL York. — Pattern Hats made in the best style ; and all 
orders from Southern Merchants and Country purchasers will 
be executed with promptness. 3m241 


TO LODGES AND ENCAMPMENTS. 

/CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS, REJEC- 

TION NOTICES, Permanent Secretary’s Receipts, 
Warrants on the Treasurer, and every description of lodge 
and Encampment Blanks, Seals, printed and furnished, in the 
best style of workmanship, and at reasonable prices ; and oo- 

S ies of By-Laws, with all other information, forwarded to 
ommittees and others, when r eques ted to do so. Address, 
post-paid, E. WINCHESTER, 44 Ann-st., N. Y. 


OPPOSITION— TO TOUNTRY MERCHANTS. 

A LITTLE one side lrom the bulk of Jobbers, 

for the purposes of low expenses, yet I hope you will 
cut this advertisemsnt out and give me a call, as 1 am trying 
to build up a trade for cash and short time, which I hope to 
succeed in, in opposition to long time and old established 
houses. I buy the principal portion of my goods for cash at 
auction and m Europe. They will consist of all styles of 
Diy Goods, such ax are desirable, and under the usual market 
prices. I shall be receiving daily— Ribbons, Laces, Embroi- 
deries, Muslins, Silks, Bareges. (green, plain A fancy.) Drape- 
ries, Gloves. Fans, Ladies’ and Gentlemens’ L. C. Hdkfs., 


cle in Dry Goods which I consider cheap and desirable. 

241 S. H. MOORE, 43 Beaver-street, New- York. 


January report. 

P IE MUTUAL BENEEIT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (11 Wall sireet) have issued, during 
the month of January, 1840, three hunored and seven new 
Polices, viz : 


To Merchantsand Traders 07 1 
“ Manufacturers . . . 25| 
M Mechanics .... 88 

“ Clerks 38 

“ Lawyers 0 

“ Physicians .... 3 

“ Brokers 5] 

u Ladies ...... 4 

“ Farmers 11 

877 1 


To U. S. Officers ... 1 

“ Artists 3 

“ Sea Captains 2 

“ Agents 4 

“ Teachers 4 

“ Hotel Keepers . . 5 

“ Engineers .... 2 

“ Public Officers ... 2 

“ Other occupations . 8 

30 
277 


New Policies issued 307 

ROBT. L. PATTERSON, President. 
Beni. C. Miller, Secretary. 

Jos. L. Lord, Agent. Jamks Stewart, M.D., Medical 
Examiner, (Residence, Abingdon Square,) is at the office daily, 
from 2 to 3 o’clock. 1m240 


TO THE I. O. OF O. F. 

r PHE ODD-FELLOW’S AMULET, or the 

X Principles of Odd-Fellowship Defined, the Objections 
to the Order Answered, and its Advantages Maintained, with 
an Address to the Public, the Ladies, end the Order. By Rev. 
D. W. Bristol, Professor of the M. E. Church, and P. G. of 
Oeco Lodge No. 304, at Auburn, N. Y. 4th edition, revised. 
CONTENTS— Part I— The Principles of Odd-Fellowship 
defined. Part II— Objections answered. 1. It may be used 
for Political purposes; 2. You administer unlawful Oaths, 
and threaten unlawful Penalties; 3. The Poor cannot become 
members of it ; 4. Odd-Fellowship is limited in its operations; 
5. You create distinctions i n society ; 6. Yours is a Secret 
Institution; 7. You do not admit the ladies; 8. The Church 
and Religion cover the whole ground; 0 Inunuihe Bible 
out of d*x rs; 10. Odd-Fellowship is Free-Mascmry revived: 

11. Your Society compels the good te associate with the bad; 

12. Your Regalia is useless and extravagant ; 13. We object 
to. your name of Odd-Fellows; 14. It makes Christians fel- 
lowship with the wicked and the Infidel ; 15. Odd Fellows 
are bound to shield each other from punishment when guilty. 
Part III. — The advantages arising from Odd Fellowship. 
Part IV.— A word to the Public, the Ladies, and the Order. 

The undersigned Past Grands of the several Lodges in 
Cayuga District, cordially recommend to the Bi others of our 
Order throughout the United States, the Book recently issued 
by Bro. D. w. Bristol, P. G. of O-co Lodge No. 204 -entitled 
“ The Odd-Fellow’s Amulet.” We think he has clearly de- 
fined the principles of Odd- Fellowship, and triumphantly an- 
swered every objection raised by tho ooponenis of our Order, 
and we believe it will prove of incalculable benefit to the 
members of the Order generally— Wm. Hopkins, D-D.G M.; 
R. F. Russel, P.D.D.UM.; Benj. F. Hall, P.G ; Lansing 
Briggs, P.G. ; Wm. 8, Hudson. P.G.; Sullivan N. Smith, P.G.; 
Henry A. Hawes, P.G. Auburn, Sept., 1848. 

This work is got up in a style similar to “ Headley’s Sacred 
Mountains,” wiih four beautiful Steel illustrations ; 248 pages, 
12mo., gilt muslin, and sold at the low price of ST^X). Co- 

E ies sent by mail on receipt of SI, 00— post paid. Copies 
ound in elegant gilt binding, printed on vellum paper, suita- 
ble for the holidays, price §2,00. DERBY, MILLER A Co. 
3t230 Publishers, Auburn, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA PREMIUM TRAVELING TRUNK 
MANUFACTORY. 

X>RO. THOS. W. MATTSON, No. 198 Mar- 

X) kkt, 6th door below Sixth street, Philadelphia, Manu - 
facturer of Solid Riveted Leather Traveling Trunks, Valises, 
Carpel Bags, Satchels, Ac. Ac. Persons wishing to buy to 
sell again, will find it to lheir advantage to purchase at this 
manufactory. Work of the best quality and at the lowest 
prices. ly239 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 
'T'HE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 
X fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much less than the usual price. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever Watches, anchor escapement, 
Duplex and Lapine Watches, 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains, 

Do do Keys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Pens, 

Ladies’ Bracelets. Gold Lockets, Gotd Thimbles, 

Do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins, 

Diamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, Forks, Ac. 

Gold Watches, as low as 820 to 852 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought 
All Watches warranted to keep good time, or the money 
returned. Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best 
manner and warranted, at much leu than ihe usual prices. 

G. C. ALLEN. 

Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and Retail, 61 
Wall-st., (late 30) comer of Wiiliam-st., up stairs. Iy988 


WRIGHT’S INDIAN VEGETABLE PILLS. 

r PHIS Superior Medicine may be had in P* rt 

X as follows : — At Dr. Wright’s Offices in Philadeipaj*« 
160 Race street ; New- York, 288 Greenwich-street ; and Bos- 
ton, 108 Tremont- street— and by 20,000 Agencies in N ort n 
and South America, England, France, and Germany. Agent* 
whose supplies become exhausted, can obtain a fiesh lot®* 
the Philadelphia rates, by addressing any of the above Of- 
fices. Care should be taken not to oonfound this mediotne 
with other articlee of similar name, so as to prevent disagree- 
able consequences; and in no case should it be purchased 
from individuals who cannot vouch for its genuineness. 940 
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GAZETTE OP THE UNION. 


GAZETTE OF THE UNION 

THE ORGAN OF THE ORDER, 

Published under the auspices of the M. W. Grand Sire! 


It will contain, from week to week, the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of the Slats of New- York, and aIs*o of other 
States; accounts of Celebrations, Institutions of new Lodges, 
and occasionally, a complete Directory of all the Lodges in 
i he Union. 

Its Literary department will be filled With* Original Tales 
<<f the highest excellence, prepared by the m<$i eminent 
writers in our country— Popular Tales ; Choice Miscellany ; 
the rarest Gems of Poetry from the English Poets ; Sketches 
of Travel ; Anecdotes, Ac., Ac. ; and occasionally illnstruted 
with beautiful Wood Engravings Being equal in its Liter - 
ury character to any Weekly in the country, and being, thug 
perfect in its Odd-Fellowship department, it will be worthy 
of a place on the table of every brother of the Order, 

The G-ixette and RuU is published every Saturday, at 44 
Ann-street, New-York, by Bro. J. R. CRAMi J TON, and is 
under the Editorial Superintendence of Rev.. Bro. AUG. C 
L. ARNOLD, P. C. P. 

Er All Communications .should be addressed to J. R. 
Crampton, 41 Ann-street, New York. 

TO THE MEMBERS OF THE T. O.'b.F.' 

YfRS CATHERINE NETLSON, (Widow of the 

-1YX late P. D. G Sire Neilson,) has takena large hou^e. 
No. A South street, 4 doors from Baltimore streew-^Al^xi- 
mork, for the purpose of carrying oq.&' permanent and tran- 
sient Boarding House ; and she takesrthts method <fi inform- 
ing the members of the Order, and the traveling community, 
that they will find her house conveniently located, and her 
table and lodging apartments equal to any in the city of Balti- 
more. JUT* Prices moderate. 8t237 

JOHN OSBO RNE^~REGALI A MANUFACTURER."' 

N O. 99 MADISON- STREET, NEW-YORK, 

supplies promptly every description of Lodge and En- 
campment Regalia. He will be happy to receive orders from 
the Brotherhood for furnishing all articles required by the 
New Work. 237 

MUTUAL BfcNEF LT LIFEIN 8 UR A N OE COMP AN Y, 

]VTO. 11 WALL-STREET. — This Company 

-L 1 completed its third year on the 1st of May last, at 
which time the surplus amounted to 3542,010 58, showing an 
amount of business unparalleled in the history of Life In- 
surance. 

Dividends of profits are declared annually upon aH lifepo- 
liciea which have settled two or more premiums; the profits 
draw interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum, and can 
be made aeailable at once, to the extent of two-thirds of their 
amount where the party has paid his premiums in full. 

Premiums are payable annually, but may be paid semi-an- 
nually or quarterly, and parties taking Life policies may, if 
they prefer, give their individual notes for one half the an- 
nual premium, upon which they will be required to pay 6 
per cent, interest per annum. 

Prospectus, and all papers necessary to effect insurance, 
nnd all information in relation to the plan of operations: may 
he obtained, gratis, at the office of the Cmapiuy, No. 11 
Wall-st. 

Directors. — Robert I* Patterson, Seth Low, Charles S. 
Mackneit, Joel W. Condit, Edward Anthony, Wro. A. F. 
Pentz, Lewis C. Grover, Thomas B. Segur, Henry Me Farlan, 
Andrew S. Snelling, Wm. M. Simpson. 

ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President 
Bum. C. Miller, Secretary. 

JOSEPH L. LORD, Agent. 

Valentine Mott, M.D., Jer. Van Rensselaer, M.D., Medical 
Board of Consultation. 

James Stewart, M J)., (Residence, No. 3 Abingdon Square) 
Medical Examiner, attends at the office daily frojn 2 to 3 
.’dock. 238-fcf 


ORDER OF PHILO ZATHEANS. 
nnHIS is the name of a mutual benefit organi- 
JL zation of Ladies, for diffusing the principles of Friend- 
ship, Love and TruUi. Now York Assoeiatien No. 1 having 
been duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exer- 
cising the supreme power of the Order in the United States of 
America, are now prepared to grant charters for opening 
Associations in any part of the country. Applications for 
charters, or letters for informatif»n,'Shbuld be directed, (post 
paid) to Miss EMEL1NE GARDNER, P. P. S, 1(U Forsyth- 
st. fp *New-York Association No. 1 meets every Monday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at 345 Broome-st. 228: if. 


CLOTHING EMPORIUM. 

AND GENTLEMEN’S OUTFITTING ES- 

jljL TABL1SHMENT, 27 Courtlandt-strekt, a few 
doors below the Western Hotel.-;— Winter Clothing st Cost — 
The Subscribers are clearing out their large stock of Winter 
Garments at Cost. Gentlemea arriving iir the city reqdiring 
a Hill or partial outfit, will fiitdaMheabove-establBhment all 
that is necessary to complete <theis ward robe Cor the Sacra- 
mento or the Suites. The Stock embrace* aty Jh? sew styles 
of Sack and Pelto Overcoats, Albert Coats, Bealctfi. Wrappers 
of goafs-hair Comblet Pantaloons and Vests al). prices 
Also, a large assortment of Hunting Coat* aqd„Ppnj[£, made 
up in the strongest manner, with large pockets suitable for 
the Gold digging J. C. BOOTH 4 CO. * -41332 

F. W. CORINTH. -f 

TLIAT, CAP AND UMBRELLA. STORE, No. 

XI 330 North 2d street, below Callow hi 11. east side, Phila- 
delphia, oonstanlly on hand a full supply of fashionable lute, 
Cape and Umbrellas, which will be sold cheap for ca*h.' His 
friends are invited to give hhn a call. 333:6m. 

BARD A BROTHERS. 

MANUFACTURERS OF DIAMOND POINT- 

1UL ED GOLD PENS, and Gold and Silver Pencil Cases, 
101 William- street, and 1 Court Avenue, Boston.— The 
highest premium ever awarded for Gold Pens was given to 
Bard 4 Brothers at the last fair of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanical Association at Boston : also, the highest 

* — At tb, rnutuu institute, Philadelphia. tmSso 


PERFUMERY, TOILET SOAPS AND FANCY GOODS. 

J OHNSON & GROSER, No. 1 Courti.and St., 

Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers, Agents for Vroora 
4 Fowler’s celebrated Premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. 
Country Merchants and Traders supplied upon the lowest 
terms. * 3ni236 

CERTIFICATE OF M * MBFRSHIP. 

U PLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING ! J. WIN- 

O CHESTER, having become the sole Agent for the sale 
of the magnificent steel engraved certificate of msmbrrship, 
published by the former publisher of the Golden Rule, offers 
the same to members of the I. O.of O. F., at the low priee of 
FIFTY CENTS PER COPY, 

This Certificate is 18 by 24 inches, and contains all ihc Em- 
blems of the Order, wills eight large and elegant Vignettes, 
representing the motto, ‘‘Visit the Sick, Relieve the Distress- 
ed, Bury the Dead, and Educate the Orphan,” as well as other 
leading principles and duties, “ Faith, Hope and Charity.” 
The cost of this beautiful picture Was over One. Thousand 
Dollars. > • , . 

Single copies Fifty Cents ejich; twelve copies for 
Five Dollars; twenty seven copied for Ten Dollars; or 
Thirty -‘Seveit Doilarrf Fifty Cents 'per One hundred. All 
order*. must be.pcpoinpanied l>y;the C»*h< ujnl directed to 
! 1)235 J. \V IN CH EivTK R , 44 Ann-st., N Y. 

BEHRY 4 WQODNUTTS 

REAT CENTRAL O YST E.R AND RE- 

VX, freshmem Saloon, under the Odd- Fellows Hall, North- 
Sixth-street, above Arch, Philadelphia, Pu. 235tf 

! ~ I. O. of O F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

J W, & E. D, STQKES, J94 Market-st. 7 below 

4 Sixth- 8 1., south side, Manufacturers of Regalia, Sashes 
and Rohes for Lodges and Encantpment*. Books. Jewelry, 
and Emblems, And all ’other Articles lequired to furnfoh Lodges 
and Enoamptrqcnta, furnished at vhe -shortest .nqtice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at the lowest prices 
in the United States. 235tf 

f " " V ‘ G GORGE' W. ZIMMER M*AN. 

TTENITlAN BLIND MANUFACTURER, No 

V 61^ Arch-st. above Second, hafe constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment, which for finish and workmanship cannot be 
suroasaad^to which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

N. B. He would call particular attention to his Improved 
VdnitiaU Blinds adopted for Stores, Offices, 4c. 235tf 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PLACE 

I N the city to get good Pocket Books, Bankers’ 
Cases, Wallets, Porte Monnaires, Portable Writing 
Desks, Gold Pens, Chinese Razors, Pocket Knives, specimens 
of Vegetable Ivory and every article of Perfumery, is at 
JOHN SIMPSON’S No. 98 Fultun-st., a few doors from 
William. 232 tf 


BARNES |c PENNiDYv 

A/f ANUFACTURERS of: Fateift, Roq^tn .Ce- 

XTX mented Fire’aiid Thief Proof Chests, at No. 3 Broad- 
street, ruiinnig frofn ' Arch' to Rhce, between Second and 
Thtrd-atfeetsi Philadelphia, where they have always- on 
hand a large assortment, furnished with Locks that cannot be 

E icjced, and Patent Escutcheons which secure ihfqi against 
ping blown open with Powder. They Are made of wrought 
iron, as cheap and good as any in tlie United States. 

N. B. All kinds ot Iron Doors- manufactured according to 
orders, with top and bottom bolts., 

W. DENNY. 


(23l:tf ) 


J. BARNES. 


REGALIA AND JEWELS 

Ilf ANUFACTURED'and ■•old by E. COMBS, 

jL?X 350 Grand-at. N. Y: The various “ Orders ” furnish- 
ed on. reasonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold and Silver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmings, also Satin, Velvet, Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly on hand, apd sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. ' 228:tf. 


PREMIUM VANILLA TOOTH WASH. 

A T the late Fair of the American Institute, the 

XjL Premium was awarded to the Proprietor for his Va 


nilla Tooth Wash, as being the best preparation for cleansing 
and preserving the Teeth, and purifying the breath. For sal 
wholesale and retail, by the Proprietor, THOS. MANSON, 


For sale, 
NSON, 

Surgeon Dentist, No. 20 Eighth Avenue. 
Also, for sale by the principal Druggists throughout the 
city. Liberal discount made to Country Merchants. Price 
85 and 50 cents per bottle. 3ro237 


I GRAND MEDICAL AND SURGICAL OFFICE, 
j NO. 1»T CHAMBER-STREET NEW-YORK. 

F OR the Treatment of all Diseases in Men, 

Womeu and Children ; whether Acute or Chronic ; 
j whether Local or General — whether ^rofulous, Syphilitic, 

! or Epidemic — or all Maladies belonging to the hue of Medi- 
i cine and Surgery. 

i. Cases ot all kinds will be examined every day in tha 
week from 7 o’clock A. M. till 7 P. M. Sundays excepted. 

I 11. No CHARGE made lor EXAMINATIONS, or for our 
OPINION in any case. 

I 111 Paiienu will find our examinations unlike those of any 
others which *hny :.ave ever known or heard, ami if we do 
uot tell inem more al>out their case, without their telling us 
| any histor> of their disease, .hail Utey have ever known or 
learneu befnm by iheir own observation, or that of any of 
| their Doctors, we advise them uot to submit io our treatment. 

I IV. All that Cla>s of Diseases in which delicate and sensi- 
tive persons ure exposed, by most Doctors, to Surgical and 
I bloody operations, und to menus and treatment. which burn 
and torture, and confine the patient to the sick lint, arc treated 
at this office without pain, exposure or confinement. 

! V. Patients will be convinced beyond all doubt, by our Ex- 
aminations und Treatment, that their diseases in moat, and 
j the worst cases, originated in their childhood, or were inheri- 
ted from their parents, or arose from a great variety of causes, 
which neither they nor their doctors ever imagmed— and 
though they may seem to have a dozen different diaejses, 
that in nearly evrry case they all spring from one root or 
cause, and will be driven out together by very simple means. 

VI. Those Diseases of certain parts of the human system, 
which are almost universally treated in the first state with 
Balsam of Copaiba, Capsules, Cnbebs; by Injections of Ni- 
trate of Silver. Borax, Alum, Sugar of Lead Water— Yellow 
or Black washes; with Blue or Mercurial and other Oint- 
ments ; with Bougies, Catheters or Syringes- or in the second 
state, with Calomel, Blue Pill, Red Precipitate for Corrosive 
Sublimate; with Hydriodaie of Potash, Sarsaparilla Syrups, 
and other like slops — we say before heaven and earth, that by 
such treatment and such means, as are generally used, we 
know and can demonstrate, Unit tlies-e diseases have never 
been and can never he healed. They' deceive the patient — 
they drive the disease into the system, and to other and more 
important parts— they produce Strictures, Callouses, Piles, 
Abscesses, Ulcers, Fistulas, Catarrhs, Dropsies, Rheumatic 
rains, Diseases of I he Bones, of the Liver, Kidneys. Lungs, 
Throat ami whole »y»Uau; nuu cither render -Wio whole life 
of the patient miserable, or hurry him to a premature grave. 

Without using any of these Quackish, Ruinous and Swind- 
ling remedies, we promise to every curable case we treat, a 
permanent and radical CURE FOR LIFE by very simple 
medicine, which is without taste or smell— which neither 
purges or vomits — nor hinders from business — nor exposes the 
patient in any way whatever, aud which 'ieoidy'to betaken 
•very other night. We can furnish patients witrrRefereaces 
4o Tenible Cases which have been cajnried oat of the Broad- 
way Hospitals *s incurphla,' to die, whom we have raised 
{from the gates of the grave, *aflel afrtffhtr means have been 
fused in vain. ■- 

VII. Knowing, as we diythnt moat Medicines in the hands 
of Apothecaries and Druggists ax ©adulterated, and for various 
other reasons are hot lobe relied on; we nave, therefore 
established a CHE '1 ICAL LABORATORY, where wo man- 
ufacture all our Medicines— for this reason ws can warrant 
that our medicines shall do all that we promise in evory case. 
k VIII. In every ease in which we promise a cure, if we 
fail to effect this, the money paid for medicine will be returned. 

To all who wish we will furnish names and residence of 
patients in the city and country, whom we have treated for 
all forms of disease, who will give them all the facts in their 
case— the nature, extent, and duration of their sickness, and 
the success of our treatment. 

We therefore invite all sufferers however afflicted, or how- 
ever hopeless their case may appear, to give ua a trial— put 
our knowledge to the lest in an Examination of their case— it 
will cost them nothing — and they will find beyond doubt that 
nthety-nine eases out of a hundred which are called Consump- 
tion, Spinal disease^ dancer in tha Wiimb, or elsewhere, 4c., 
4c., are totally mistaken— there being nothing of the kind. 
This we have demonstrated In hundreds of cases. 

NEVER DESPAIR till yon have given oar Remedies and 
Treatment an honest trial. 

All DR. BEACH’S Booxs and Medicines for sale at this 
office. JAMES McALLJSTER 4 Co. Proprietors, 

No. 127 Chambers-st. New-York. 


CLOCKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE. 

T O the I. 0. 0. F. and the public in general. 

The subscriber, I. J. CRISWELL, No. 299 Market-st., 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite tha 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, Lookiag Glasses, Britannia and 
’Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 
•can be -had in the City, - ^ I.J. UR I SWELL’S, 


ly:nov.9. 


, No. 293 Market-st. ^below Eighth. 

‘ ladelphia.* 


North' 

ORGAN w[A.i^UFiaY6^Y. 


e, Phils^ 


XTO. 322 MARICET - ‘STREET’ PfSLADEL- 

ll PHIA. — The SnbscribepVoUld cnM ’the liftehtlon of 
the public to hi* MkhufaCtofy, '(thooldest -in tfie.city) where 
can be furnished Organs of«H kindgi for Cathedrals, Church- 
es or Parlora, wi(h all the modern improvements, viz : Com- 
position Pedals, Double ‘SivelM, Couplet’s Wtavc, &c. Ac , 
with his unsurpassed Reed Stop*, which I will furnish cheap- 
er than aay.hu3deo of established reputation. - 

■ • WM. A*. dORRIE. 

N.B. Small size Organs, Suitable -for Lodges, Ac., always 
on hand. , 1) 238 

. “ LODGE JEWELS. : V: 

I? LEADER AYERS, manufacturer of Jewelry, 

X-J 4 c. No. 89 Nassau-st. New- York, 

Odd-Fellows’, ‘Masonic, and Sons of Temperance Jewels 
made to order. All orders from abroad punctually attended 
to. - ' 3m235 


” r REGALIA. 

M I. DRUMMOND, Manufacturer of Regalia, 

• Costumes Tents, Crooks, Ac , in the very best styles 
and prices. Lodges and Encamptmems will be liberally dealt 
with. Brethren are solicited to give a calL Store No. 309 
Grand-street, New-York. At the great Fair of the American 
Institute, 1947 and 1M8, the highest premium was awarded 
lor his work. aug ,96:tf. 


SOAP AND CANDLES. 

J OHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Nos. 61 and 

63 Reads street, New-York, has constantly on hand a 
large amortmeni of the above articles, which he will sell at 
the lowest market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured w the city ; delivered or shipped without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Mrrchakts, Grocers, Country Dealers and Families, 
who are in want of the above articles, will find it to thehr in- 
terest to call on him before purchasing elsewhere. 


REGALIA IN READING, PA. 
rpHE Subscriber has constantly on hand ; and 
X makes to order at short notice. Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd-Fellow*, Druids, Sons of Temperance, 4c., at as low 
prices as they can be purchased in -the larger cities. N. B. 
Jewels, Emblems and Books, also furnished. 

• - - H. A. LANTZ, 

232:tf. ' ; 43 , Ay eet, Wpshlggtqn-st., -Reading, P. 

RfeGALIA nt BUFFALO. . - . 

T> EGALTA of all kinds and every other tfniele 

XV required in Lodges or Camps hirifWbed’ oh the sherteet 
notice, and at Teoaonabte prices. Also. noMdriais and trim- - 
mingi of all kinds. T. PARSON, t^Bif 


WATCHES, JEWELRY. 4c. 

A SPLENDID assortment of Gold and SiMr 

jlJl Duplex, Patent Lever, A Abhor Escapement, Lepine and 
Vertical Watches, selected from the beet manufactured ia 
Europe, which will be warranted perfect time-keepers. 

Also, some new patterns of Gold Chains, Seats, Keys, 
do do do Gold Pencil Cases and Pena, 

do do do Thimbles, Rings, Pins, Ao. 

do do Bracelets with Stones, 

do do Silver Forks and Spoons. 

All the above articles will be void at the lowest prieeeaad 
warranted to be equal to the best made in the city. MOTT 
BROTHERS, Importers of Fine Watches, 2 Nassau -street, 
opposite the Custom House. 

• P. S. Clocks and Watches cleansed and repaired in the 
vary beet manner, and warranted to give satisfaction. 
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THE BRAVO’S DAUGHTER, 

OR, THE TORY OF CAROLINA. 

SI Romance of tj>c American Rebolutfon. 

WRITTEN FOR TUE GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND GOLDEN RULE, 

AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 


PREFACE. 

The leading incidents of the fallowing ro- 
mance are founded upon real events which oc- 
curred in the years intervening between the first 
and second attempts of the British on Charleston. 
The adventures ot Ernest Rivers are still tradi- 
tional in the many branches of his distinguished 
descendants ? who now occupy some of the high- 
est stations in our country ; and the character 
and fate of the plotting tory have for their basis 
manyj traditionary reminiscences of the South. 
Wherever the story has touched upon historical 
events, the most truthful accuracy has been pre- 
served, as the reader will at once perceive * and 
throughout the story an effort has been made to 
depict powerful but natural traits of character, 
leading to the legitimate results of good or evil. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE DEFENDERS OF CHARLESTON. 

Our country ! His a glorious land, 

With broad arms stretched from shore to shore : 

The proud Pacific chafes her strand, 

She hears the dar.c Atlantic roar.— J. W. Peabody. 

On a June evening in 1 776, a knot of men stood 
together upon an eminence commanding a view 
of Charleston, South Carolina, its roads and the 
ship-channel down the harbor-bar. Behind 
and above lay the city, reposing calmly beneath 
a summer moon, that clothed her scattered white 
mansions, her waving orchards, and blooming 
gardens, with a mantle of silver light. Far back 
in the distance, half enclosing the city in a semi- 
circle of green, stretched the thick palmetto 
plantations, like a somber wall ; and so brightly 
shone the moon’s rays upon every object that 
the whole horizon presented the appearance of a 
vast panorama unrolled before the gazers. Be- 
low could be seen, at the harbor’s mouth, a large 
fleet of vessels, steering directly for the land, 
while midway towered the rough log ramparts 
of the American fortifications on Sullivan’s Is- 
land. That fleet was a British squadron under 
the command of Sir Peter Parker, and consisted 
of nine frigates and forty transports, the latter 
containing forty thousand soldiers, destined for 
the attack, and, as Sir Harry Clinton fondly an- 
ticipated, the destruction of that small American 
force which had dared to contest the kev-channel 
of the South. 


A year and upwards had passed since the 
shedding of the first American blood at Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hill. During that period, the dis- 
astrous expedition to Canada, in which the brave 
Montgomery fell, had thrown a gloom over the 
prospects of the patriots, and inspired the Brit- 
ish and their tory partisans with renewed confi- 
dence in the invincibility of the royal arms. The 
siege of Boston, it is true, resulting in theevacu- 
tion of that city by Lord Howe, had contributed 
to raise the drooping spirits of the continentals 
at the north, where liberty was cradled amid 
mountains and nourished by bracing winds ; but 
in the south, at this epoch, it was lar different. 
There was not that unanimity of counsels which 
had marked the measures of New England, and 
consequently, a lack of the prompt efficiency 
which is so necessary to the success of co-opera- 
tive efforts. The flame of freedom burned 
brightly, it is true, in scattered portions of the 
valleys and savannas which glowed beneath the 
influence of a southern sun ; but the loyalists were 
in the majority, or, at least, were sufficient to 
keep down the general manifestation of patriot- 
ism. 

The Carolinas and the glorious State of Vir- 
ginia were exceptions, however, to to the perva- 
ding spirit of self-interest or not less unworthy 
timidity. A Henry, a Moultrie, a Marion, and 
a Sumpter, names bright as suns in the heaven 
of liberty, were and had been watchwords since 
the commencement of the struggle, and at the 
opening of the ever remarkable campaign of ’76, 
the two Carolinas were especially noticed as ob- 
jects of British vengeance. 

South Carolina had replied to the trumpet-call 
of Bunker Hill with a defying blast against tyr- 
anny. She had raised regiments of horse and 
foot, she had issued commisssions, levied contri- 
butions and nobly hvowed her determination to 
conquer or perish in the conflict of freedom with 
despotism. Consequently, she had provoked, like 
Massachusetts, the inveterate hostility of the 
British government, and one of the first meas- 
ures resolved upon fcy Lord North, at the begin- 
ning of 1776, was the sending of an expedition 
to the southern coast of America expressly for the 
subjugation of his majesty’s rebellious provinces, 
the Carolinas. Forty thousand Hessians had been 
purchased, at four pounds eight shillings and seven 
3ence per head, to assistjthe regular royalist army 
in reducing the American colonies to obedience, 
and it was of about three thousand of these uni- 
ted forces that the expedition now consisted, 
which, under the command of Sir Peter Parker 
and Sir Henry Clinton, was now preparing to at- 
tack the patriotic city of Charleston. 

The group assembled on that calm summer’s 
evening, upon the banks of the Ashley, consist- 
ed of about a dozen men, of different ages and 
appearances ; and, as many will hereafter fig 


ure in our recital, we will sketch the persons 
of the more prominent for the reader’s benefit, 
precisely as, at that eventful hour they appeared, 
watching anxiously the movements of the Brit- 
ish squadron. 

The foremost figure of the company, who stood 
upon the very edge of the bank, observing 
through a small telescope the maneuvers of the 
enemy, as well as the passage up and down the 
river of a line of boats engaged in the transport 
of ammunition and men from.the city to Sullivan’s 
Island, was a man of about forty-four years pf 
age, though his countenance did not denote him 
to be more than thirty-three. This was owing 
to the bluff, good-humored expression which his 
features wore, and the ?air of soldierly prompt- 
ness which his whole demeanor evinced. The 
hair, thick and long, rolled back from an expan- 
sive forehead, and fell in a mass upon his shoul- 
ders, and about his firm lip and fixed eye was a 
determined, self-relying expression that at once 
asserted him to be no ordinary man . In fact, the 
individual was no other than Colonel William 
Moultrie, afterward a major-general in the 
continental army, and immortal in history as 
the heroic defender of the fort which bears his 
name. 

A little in the rear of Moultrie stood a man of 
about the same a<?e, though in appearance the 
very opposite of the blufl colonel. He was of 
low stature, sallow in complexion, and with no- 
thing about him to mark a more than common 
person; if we except a certain quickness of eye 
and thoughtfulness of brow, which at the pres- 
ent moment were intensely evident. This man 
was Feancis Marion, a major in the regiment 
of foot commanded by Colonel Moultrie. 

Leaning upon his rifle, a little apart from the 
two officers, was a man of fine proportions, and 
evidently of great muscular strength. He wore 
the dress of a continental soldier, and his fine 
frank face was shaded by a heavy foraging cap. 
He stood watching, like the others, the move- 
ments on t the water, and at the same time closely 
attentive to the conversation about him. 

A square-built intelligent looking negro was 
on the right of the soldier, and every now and 
then, as some new vessel hove in sighr, address- 
ed some quick remark to his neighbor. 

“ Yes, yes, massa Jasper,” he exclaimed, as 
the long line of transports entered one by one. 
and stood directly for the small piece of lana 
called Long Hole, where Clinton intended disem- 
barking his troops ; lt yes. yes.” he continued, ex- 
ultingly, as the white sails of the ships, flashing 
in the moonlight, were relieved against the dark 
back-ground by the w’ater beyond, u they look 
very pretty, very fine, massa Jasper ; but Col. 
Moultrie, he poke fire into ’em l” 

u Hush your noise, Ceesar,” said the soldier, 
in whom the reader will doubtless recognize ithe 
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celebrated Sergeant Jasper. “They have a 
tremendous force in those ships, and we shall 
have to fight like devils to keep them from land- 
ing.” 

“ 0, massa Marion take care o’ dat. Nebber 
let ’em land while the fort stand, dats for sar- 
tain,’’ said the regro. 

“ Pooh ! the enemas first broadside will knock 
that miserable log- wall to pieces,’ 7 said a dark 
oomplexioned man, who stood near the negro, 
with a contemptuous smile upon his lip. 

Both the negro and Sergeant Jasper were 
about to reply to the remark, but a sudden move- 
ment of their commander himself, who had 
caught the last words, anticipated them. Col. 
Moultrie turned quickly around, removing the 
telescope from his eye, 

“ Then, sir,’’ said he, fixing a searching glance 
upon the speaker, who shrank back as he met it, 
“ then, sir, we shall be behind the ruins, and pre- 
vent them from landing by our bodies.” 

Marion’s eyes glittered like coals, as this heroic 
speech fell from his commander’s lips, and his 
sallow cheeks flushed crimson. Jasper raised 
his rifle and brought it again to the ground with 
a ringing sound, and the negro gave vent at once 
to a half-yell of delight. “ Ha-yah,” he cried, 
“ dats de way — dats de way we will do it.” 

At that moment the signal gun from the admi- 
ral’s ship boomed over the waters, echoed and 
• prolonged by the reverberations of the land, and 
in the next instant the answering flash and report 
from the American fort. Marion and Moultrie 
exchanged quick glances and turned toward the 
town. Their ears caught the sudden clatter of 
horses’ hoofs, and presently a troop of horse 
hove in sight, advancing swifily toward the 
beach, 

“ It is Lee 1” cried the continental colonel, as 
with a glance he recognized the foremost rider. 

“ Ay, it is Lee 1” said Marion, smiling, “ he 
has heard the hop’s roar, and, no doubt, it start- 
led him.” 

As he spoke the horsemen rode up, and a gal- 
lant looking cavalier vaulted from the saddle, 
and grasped Moultrie’s hand. It was Major-Gen- 
eral Charles Lee, commander of the southern 
army-of defense, second in rank to George Wash- 
ington alone. 

CHAPTER II. 4 

THE PATRIOT’S BRIDAL. 

There wu a Bound of revelry by night— 
*«»«** 

Add eyes looked love to eyes that spoke again. 

# g # # # # 

And there was rushing in hot haste. — Btbon. 

About nine of the clock, on the summer’s 
evening at which our story opens, a bridal party 
was assembled in the mansion of one of the old- 
est families in the city of Charleston, to witness 
the marriage of as fair a maiden as ever a sire 
was proud of, or a lover called his own. Louise 
Arnoult was, at this time, just turned of her 
seventeenth year, and united in her features and 
person the charming simplicity of the child, with 
the half-developedgraces of early womanhood 
— that season of sunshine, music and love, at 
which the female heart uncloses, aB it were, to 
drink in beauty from all outward things. In 
stature she was of the medium hight, her form 
slight but perfectly modeled, its proportions 
rounded, not voluptuously^ but with that beauti- 
ful waving symmetry, which we admire so much 
in the angelic creations of a Guido’s or a Raffael’s 
genius. She had gentle and calmly-expressive 
features which, to a careless observer, might 
seem indicative of too quiet a temperament ; but 
no one who should study the deep, earnest lan- 
guage of her large black eyes, or the thoughtful 
breadth of her whole forehead, would doubt for 
a moment that this sweet young maiden, if 
aroused, might do and suffer things at which 
strong souls would falter. 

There was in truth, much hidden in the nature 
of Louise— much of that exalted heroism of cha- 
racter that marked especially the women of the 
revolution, and which was largely shared in ,by 
the maids and matrons of the warm South. 
This young girl too inherited, it might be said, 
a spirit of lofty independence ; since her ances- 
tors on both sides were Huguenots, expatriated 
from their native soil for conscience sake, who 


sought in the savannas of our sou the recount ry, a 
home and repose, where they might worship 
heaven unpersecuted. Her father was an opu- 
lent merchant, and at the breaking out of our 
revolution, was engaged in extea sive commerce 
with the ports of the mother country. Never- 
theless, he had not hesitated in the choice of 
parties. At the first clang of the tocsin, the Hu- 
guenot merchant’s pulses thrilled with the fire of 
patriotism. He counted not the cost of opposi- 
tion to the power of England, but at once Doldly 
promulgated his sentiments and placed his means 
at the disposal of his native State, to aid in the 
impending struggle. 

From infancy Louise had been betrothed to 
Ernest Rivers, the only child of one of 'her fa- 
ther’s early friends, who had died many years 
before the period of which we speak, leaving his 
young son to the protection of the merchant. 
The two children had grown up together, shared 
in each other’s sports and studies, and it was no 
wonder that a strong mutual affection had been 
, the result ; an affection tenderly encouraged by 
! Mr. Arnoult, who rejoiced that the early friend- 
| ship of the elder Rivers with himself would be 
perpetuated, as it were, by the union of their 
children. The youth himself was every way 
worthy of his guardian’s esteem, and the love of 
the gentle Louise. At this time he was just of 
age ; in fact the evening on which we introduce 
him, was his twenty-first birth-night, and the 
happy hour in which he was to call his lovely be- 
trothed w'ith the holy name of wife. 

In these details, tedious as they may appear, 
are comprised much of the ground-work of suc- 
ceeding events ; so the reader must particularly 
peruse them, satisfied that we shall have inci- 
dent enough when we leave the threshold of our 
story, and mingle with the actors upon the stir- 
ring field of real life. At the present moment of 
time, it will be recollected, the British squadron 
is just heaving in sight of the mouth of the chan- 
nel, attentively watched by a group upon the 
beach. At the same time, the work of fortify- 
ing Sullivan’s Island is progressing rapidly, and 
a dozen boats are continually plying between 
the city and the fort, bearing men ana ammuni- 
tion for the defense of the harbor. And with- 
in the city of Charleston itself, at the mansion of 
the merchant Arnoult, the bridal-party with 
which we have now to do, is assembled, and the 
ceremony about to commence. 

Very beautiful, indeed, looked the young Louise, 
as with her aunt upon one side (for she was 
motherless,) and her proud father upon the other, 
she stood amid the group of richly-clad guests, 
stretching out her white nand to him who alrea- 
dy claimed her heart. Very beautiful was she 
among all the brilliant array of gay ladies and 
gallant gentlemen, who filled the apartment, 
their gorgeous attire glittering in the lustre of a 
hundred waxen tapers. 

Old men were there, shining in the ancient but 
splendid bravery of the courts of the first and sec- 
ond Georges, with big wigs, and richly-embroider- 
ed crimson coats, (albeit that color was no favorite 
among the patriots ;) and old ladies in stiff bro- 
cade towering head-dresses, and high heeled 
shoes, gleaming with diamond buckles. There 
were young gallants, with powdered hair, ruffles 
of the most delicate fabric, spotless smallclothes 
and coats bedizened with gold and silver em- 
broidery, and every color of the rainbow. 

The officiating clergyman, clad in the full 
costume of the altar, the wiae flowing sleeves 
of his surplice depending half-way to the floor, 
while he raises his hands to heaven, invoking 
the blessing of God upon these nuptials, occu- 
pies a station in the center of the room, surround- 
ed by the brilliant company. The bridegroom 
stands upon his left, his compact yet graceful 
figure attired in a suit of light blue, delicately 
worked with silver, and lined with fawn-colored 
satin, his square shoes and white small-clothes 
glittering with dazzling buckles, in strong con- 
trast witn the plain black scabbard of his sword, 
the only ornament of which is a single diamond 
blazing on the pummel. Behind him is the fa- 
ther of the bride, Mr. Arnoult, and a group of 
guests, while at the outer edge of the circle, 
near me door, are assembled the family ser- 
vants, their shining ebony faces and white teeth* 
eloquent with humble joy. 


i'* But Louise is still the loveliest feature of the 
gay assemblage, — clad in a rich dress of white 
| satin, with ruffles of pointed lace, through which 
her arms and neck gleam like alabaster. In her 
dark hair are netted clusters of purest pearls, 
which depend also among the cloud of ringlets 
that shadows her neck. A necklace of the same, 
and a single diamond buckle clasping her gown, 
complete her ornaments, save the brilliants in 
her white satin shoes, wnich when she stepped, 
made a track of light along the carpet. 

The windows of the brilliantly illuminated 
apartment are opened and the soft summer air, 
laden with the fragrance of a thousand flowers, 
flows gently through the lattice. The night 
without is bright and clear, and the skies are 
tnick with stars that almost rival the advancing 
moon, as she climbs to her meridian. It is in- 
deed such an evening as makes one love all na- 
ture and almost wish that no morrow may come, 
with the hum and bustle of its daylight. 

And at this sweet moment, with light and beau- 
ty all around, Louise Arnoult and Ernest Rivers 
clasp each other’s hands, while the venerable 
clergyman presents the wedding ring, and pro- 
nounces the blessing of heaven upon the pair. 

And at this moment, suddenly breaking the 
stillness, and startling every member of that 
brilliant company with its terrible import, — 
booms and crashes on the air, a sullen sound. It 
is the first gun from the enemy. It is the 
haughty summons of tyranny rolling from the 
cannon’s mouth. 

And now another— e nearer crash — follows, 
and reverberates through the silent town. 'I hat 
is the first gun of Sullivan’s Island. — the defying 
answer of liberty to the voice of her insulting 
foe. 

And now, pealing from the towers of the city, 
is heard the solemn sound of bells. And then 
quick beats of drums, and the note of a solitary 
trumpet. And then the tread of men — of march- 
ing men ; thrills through the hushed streets of 
Charleston. 

One kiss upon the bride’s forehead, as he 
places the ring upon her finger — one clinging 
embrace, as the trumpet-note falls on his ear — 
and then Earnest Rivers resigns the wife of his 
bosom to her father’s arms. The next moment 
he is gone from the apartment and the house, 
and at the head of a gallant troop of patriots, 
hastens to the river’s banks. 

Such weie the men of the Revolution. 

CHAPTER III. 
sullivan’s island. 

When our fathers fought for liberty, 

Though weak in numbers then, 

What mattered it to them bo long 
The few they had were men T 

E. Dunn, English. 

“ Colonel Moultrie, that fort can never be 
defended !’’ were the first words of General Lee, 
as his rapid glance scanned the hasty works on 
Sullivan’s Island “We shall be attacked at day- 
break ; and yet, look sir, there is nothing to op- 
pose the enemy but a pile of palmetto Togs !” 

Moultrie’s eye flashed : 

. “You forget, General, my men will be behind 
those logs !” 

“ Still, I advise the immediate abandonment 
of the Island !” cried Lee, abruptly. “ Remem- 
ber sir, whom we attack — the veteran troops of 
Britain. I will withstand them lure while a man 
remains at my side ; but it is madness to at- 
tempt defending yonder fort !’’ 

“ 1 act under the orders of Governor Rutledge,” 
answered Moultrie, “and must prevent the ene- 
my’s passing the Island !” 

“ And I will strive to cover your retreat !” said 
Lee, impatiently turning away. 

As he said this a quick tramp was heard, and 
Ernest Rivers, at the head of thirty gallant 
youths of Charleston, appeared upon the beach. 
The young bridegroom had merely divested him- 
self of the jewels which he had lately worn, and 
exchanged his wedding coat for a blue frock — 
the uniform of the little band. He still wore the 
white small-clothes, and embroided vest, which 
were the fashionable costumes of the day. But 
instead of the black dress-sword, with its jeweL 
led hilt that he had before worn, a heavy iron- 
handled saber was buckled around his waist, and 
a pair of horseman’s pistols hung from a sash 
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that crossed his breast. That sash had been em- 
broided bv the fair hands of his bride, and bore 
a simple legend, “ Love and my country.” 

Col. Moultrie warmly grasped the young vol- 
unteer’s hand, while he glanced at his half- 
festal apparel. 

“ You are married, my brave youth'?” said he. 
“ Scarce thirty minutes since, dear Colonel !” 
answered Rivers, his fine face gleaming with en- 
thusiasm. “I have yet to win my bride, however. 7 

“ That you will have opportunity enough for, 
Captain Rivers,” said Moultrie, and a shadow 
for a moment crossed his brow. “ We will em- 
bark immediately for Sullivan’s Island ! 77 

“ Here are the Governor’s dispatches,” cried 
Rivers, as a horseman was seen galloping towards 
them. “ I ordered one of my men to wait for 
them, at his excellency’s request !” 

“That is well, Captain !” remarked General 
Lee, who had been attentively observing the 
enemy’s squadron, and who had now fixed his 
sparkling gaze upon young Rivers. 

Ashe spoke he hastily caught the letter which 
the horseman held, and rapidly perused its con- 
tents. Then turning to Col. Moultrie : 

“ You are directed to occupy and defend that 
fort,” said he, “ and to keep yourpost till ordered 
to retreat !” 

Moultrie’s countenance lit up with the gener- 
ous devotion of his soul, and turning to Mari- 
on, — “ Let us embark tnis instant,” he cried. 
“ What think you, Major — is the Governor right 
in trusting us ? Will we abandon our post.” 

“Never.” come from the lips of Marion, his 
teeth firmly closed. 

“ Never, while I have life to obey orders,” 
echoed the gallant Jasper. 

‘^Me, too,” cried the negro C®sar, drawing 
up his stout form in a soldierly attitude. “ Stick 
by Massa Marion to de last. Ha-ah!” 

Gen. Lee sprang into his saddle. “ When 
you retreat, Colonel, I will protect you, and dis- 
pute the enemy’s landing,” said he.J 

“ Thank you, General — if we need it.” was 
the rejoinder of Moultrie, as he returned tne mil- 
itary salute of his commander-in-chief, and 
watched his retiring form till it disappeared on 
the road leading to the American camp upon the 
mainland near the city. 

Major General Charles Lee was then in the 
prime of life, and with a reputation for courage 
as yet undisputed. His life had partaken, up 
to the present period, more of the character of 
the old epochs of chivalry, than of the more 
modem military times. From his earliest 
youth, in fact his childhood, he had been a sol- 
dier, naving entered the British army, as an offi- 
cer, at the age of eleven years, served through 
the French wars of the colonies, and then, em- 
ing to Portugal, fought in defense of that coun- 
try against her Spanish invaders. Afterwards, 
in the crisis of Polish affairs, brought about by 
the election of King Stanislaus, he journeyed to 
Warsaw, and offered his sword to that monarch. 
Thence he accompanied the Polish embassador 
to Turkey, traveled through Bulgaria, and after 
involving himself in a perfect labyrinth of ad- 
venture, returned to Poland, and was made a 
Major General in the king’s army. He soon, 
however, tired of an inactive life, and anticipa- 
ting the troubles which soon after ensued be- 
tween England and her colonies, set out for 
America, and on his arrival, took sides immedi- 
ately with the patriots. Congress joyfully ac- 
cepted his services, and he was made second in 
command of the continental army, of which 
Washington was chief. It was at this period of 
his life that he was introduced to the reader in 
connection with our story, as commanding the 
southern wing of the American army of operation. 

Moultrie followed the general with his eyes, 
as he rode away, and then, turning once more 
to the other officers who were with him : “He 
is brave enough,” said the partisan chief, “ but 
he has a holy reverence for British valor which 
we must shake, my friends, by onr deeds to-mor- 
row. “Now, Major Marion, and you, my gallant 
young bridegroom, let us embark for the Island.” 

“To return victorious, sir,” cried Rivers in an 
animated voice. 

“ Or return no more,” said Marion, in his low 
and peculiarly impressive tones. 

“ Gentlemen, let us embark,” pursued Moul- 


trie. “To-night we sleep not, perchance but let 
us recollect that many eyes in yonder city will be 
ad wakeful as our own.” 

A sudden pang shot through the heart of the 
young volunteer, as these words fell from Moul- 
trie’s lips. The thought of his devoted bride, 
whom with one kiss he had left, perhaps for ever. 
But he checked the weakness that for a moment 
unmanned him, and dashing his hand across his 
moistening eyes, drew himself proudly up be- 
side his colonel, while the rest of the soldiers 
embarked in the boat, were rowed silently to- 
ward their destination. Then, following in the 
last batteau, with Moultrie and Marion, the 
youthful captain soon stood upon that island 
shore, which, to-morrow, was to be the theater 
of acnievements rivaling, if not surpassing, the 
deeds of all the Iliad’s heroes. 

All was silent at the fort when the command- 
ing officer arrived ; but it was the silence of de- 
termined toil. The patriot soldiers were labor- 
ing with the most unwearied exertions to render 
more secure their frail entrenchments — at least 
to make them worthier of the name of fortifica- 
tions. Stripped to their naked waists beneath the 
beautiful moonlight, the weather warm and sultry, 
those brave fellows worked like giants; throwing 
up new rows of the rough palmetto logs, filling it 
in with sand, which they brought from tne beach 
in huge baskets upon their shoulders, and arrang- 
ing in easy and elevated positions the small ar- 
mament which they possessed. This consisted 
of twenty-six, eighteen, twelve, and nine pound- 
ers, amounting in the whole to forty guns * while 
the total of the fort’s defenders was a little over 
four hundred men, rank and file. And it was 
with these feeble powers that Colonel William 
Moultrie had resolved to defend his city against 
three thousand picked troops of England, led by 
two of the best officers of those times, on land 
and sea. 

It was a scene of anxious preparation, that 
small area which the fortifications embraced, 
and the most generous emulation seemed to in- 
spire both officers and men in their arduous toils. 
It wassuch a scene as a little over a year before 
had been witnessed, when the proud bulwark of 
liberty was reared upon Bunker’s hights — when 
the first astounding shock was hurled against the 
invincibility of British arms. 

And, as Moultrie had well spoken, many were 
the sleepless eyes in Charleston itself. Many a 
wife, bending over the cradle of her first bom, 
watched the solemn fingers of the clock, and 
longed for, yet dreaded the coming morrow. 
Many a mother clasped her hands in anguish as 
the thought of a gallant son at Sullivan’s Island 
would force itself upoq her fancy, picturing that 
loved one lost for ever from her arms. This, 
this it is that makes war terrible. 

We will leave the brave men of Moultrie and 
Marion pursuing the livelong night their silent 
labors, and return to Charleston, to pursue the 
thread of our story, as it winds arouna new and 
darker characters. [To be continued. 

Early Days of New England. — We set out 
Day before Yesterday on a Jou rney to Newber- 
ry — * * * Our Route the first Day lay through 
tne Woods and along the Borders of great Marsn- 
es, and Meadows on the Sea Shore. We came 
to Linne at Night, and stopped at the House of a 
Kinsman of Robert Pike’s — a Man of Substance 
and Note in that Settlement. We were tired 
and hungry, and the Supper of warm Indian 
Bread and sweet Milk relished quite as well as 
any I ever ate in the Old Countrie. The next 
Day we went on, over a rough Road, to Wenham, 
through Salem, which is quite a pleasant Town. 
Here we stopped until this Morning, when we 
again mounted our Horses, and reached this 
place after a smart Ride of three Hours. The 
Weather in the Morning was warm and soft as 
are our Bummer Days at Home ; and as we rode 
through the Woods, where the young Leaves 
were fluttering, and the white Blossoms of the 
Wind flowers, and the blue Violets, and the yel- 
low blooming'ofjthe Cowslips in the low Grounds, 
were seen on either hand, and the birds all the 
time making a great and pleasing melody in the 
Branches. I was glad of hart as a Child, and 
thought if my beloved Friends and Cousin Oliver 
were only with us, I could never wish to leave so 
fair a Countrie. Margaret Smith’s Journal.— 1S78. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


BY THOMAS POWER, ESQ. 


Come, bring to our altar the thoughts that renew 
The best gift of kindness where dearest it grew ; 
The firm, trusting Brother, 

The kind-hearted Brother, 

The Brother so true ! 

0, give me the kind one, whose friendship is found 
Unmoved and unshaken, though dangers surround ; 
The firm, trusting Brother, &c. 

When fancy has fled, and when passion is o’er, 

IT1 ask of kind Heaven one boon to restore ; 

The firm, trusting Brother, &e. 

Though sorrow’s sad form at my door may be found, 
His voice shall be heard, like sweet music around; 
The firm, trusting Brother, &e. 

And ever, as time holds its silent career, 

I’ll mark, with affection, in each ooming year. 

The firm, trusting Brother, & o. 

Then bring to our altar, as time we review. 

The tie that shall bind in affection anew ; 

The firm, trusting Brother, &o. 

[FrNmuon’a Quarterly Review. 

OH ! MARY, ' COME WITH ME. 

FROM TfitB ITALIAN. 

To the much loved shore, fair Mary, 

When the evening shadow falls. 

Lonely wanders, and on Ju&n 
In the tend’rest accent calls. 

Breathlessly amid the thicket 
Doth Bhe list some fond reply. 

But from leafy covert only 
Echo doth return her sigh. 

Soon a light bark she desireth. 

Which is swiftly gliding near. 

And her Juan gaily singeth, 

“ My belov’d, behold me here.” 

Let us cross these dancing waters. 

Oh ! my Mary, come with me ! 

I will show thee mine own country 
From its mountains to tho sea. 

From the Trebbia to the Enza 
Fair Italia thou shalt know ; 

We will roam to Piacenza, 

As my guardian angel go ! 

To the lake my home encircling 
Where the wild swan builds her nest. 

In that wave-worn isle together, 

Mjfcown loved one, we will rest. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


Behold this wretched victim of despair. 

Look on her haggard face and eyes that glare, 
Upwardly fixed upon the vacant air. 

As if the direst wo 
That human soul can know. 

Momentously expected hovered there, 

And quenched all hone of mercy, while the prayer 
Of wavering faith flows feebly from her lips 
In agonizing Accents, that declare 
How dark and dreadful is the soul’s eclipse. 

And no one bringeth comfort 

Priests of God ! why come ye not, why close 
Your ears unto the death-cry of this soul ? 

Have ye no strength to oalm its awful throes, 

No balm to make the wounded spirits whole ? 

Oh, kindly look upon her piteous face, 

And scan each feature well, ye cannot trace 
The print of hoary sin or shameless crime — 

’Tis a young mother in her vernal prime 
Of life’s most lovely season, whom the breath 
Of scorching Fever smiteth unto death ? 

And moaning by her side, 

Rest the glad objects of her pride-. 

Her infants lingering lie, and all alone, 

And on her anguished ear rings groan on groan. 

And no one bringeth comfort 

Heed ye not, Pastors, the divine command. 

Whose echoes still pervade the weary land, 

And bid ye still regard the lowly band 
Of Poverty’s sad children, ere it sweep 
In vengeance o’er your houses — “ Feed my sheep !” 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


WmiTTXN FOB THE OiZRTI OF THB XJH ION AND GOLDEN BOLE, 

B7 PEREGRINE PENDEGRASS. 


In the summer of 1837, a man named Rawson 
had been arrested and committed to jail for the 
alleged murder of Peter Gamut, in one of the 
towns of the county in which I resided. It was 
haying time. Gamut and his son ? a lad of foi 
teen years, had been engaged during the day in 
hauling hay from a meadow some half mile dis- 
tant from the bouse. As evening approached 
they completed their work, and the last load 
was upon the wagon. Gamut mounted upon 
the top to drive home, and directed his son to 
go round by the pasture, Which lay in a dif- 
ferent direction, for the cows. The boy pro- 
ceeded in one direction and the father drove on 
aoross the fields in an other. In the course of 
half an hour the lad reached home, and about 
the same time the team and load of hay arrived, 
but without a driver, and the lines dragging on 
the pound. Alarmed and fearful of accident, 
the boy and a hired man who was working about 
the house, hurried off in the direction of the 
meadow. On Teaching the edge of the field they 
beheld Gamut lying on his back, and Rawson 
running rapidly across the lot, away from where 
the former lay. To reach Gamut was the work 
of a moment. He was dead, and weltering in 
gore ! The hired man immediately pursued 
Rawson, shouting murder ! at the top of his voice. 
Rawson heard him. 

He turned his head ; hesitated and slackened 
his pace. “Stop, murderer ! stop ! 77 cried the man, 
“You' have killed him ! 77 Rawson suddenly 
halted and wheeled round. His clothes were 
covered with blood and his countenance betray- 
ed great agitation. He seemed stunned for a 
moment. Then suddenly staiting he changed 
his course, and ran like a dear for the woods, 
which he soon entered far in advanced of his 
pursuer and disappeared amid the dense foliage. 
The man followed to the border, but finding pur- 
suit hopeless, returned . In the m eantime the boy 
had given the alarm, and several neighbors had 
arrived on the field. On examination, a deep 
wound was found on the left side of the deceased, 
tending upward under the ribs in the region of 
the heart. The hat was off. and there was a 
severe concussion on the back of the head, ap- 
parently the effect of a heavy blow. About four 
rods from the place where the dead man lay was 
a pitchfork that the deceased had u^d during 
the day, one prong of which and a part of the 
handle were covered with blood, near this instru- 
ment a dark pool of blood clotted the grass; 
while between the pool and the place where the 
corpse lay. a tract of crimson inaicated that the 
body had been removed. 

Gamut and Rawson were the owners of ad- 
joining farms, and there had long been a bone of 
contention between them. There was a dispute 
about the division line. Gamut claimed that a 
mistake had been made in the original survey 
and that Rawson was in the possession of land 
righfully belonging to the former ; while the latter 
insisted that the first survey, accompanied by ac- 
tual location and long possession , cou Id not be ques- 
tioned. The dispute ripened into an open quar- 
rel, and finally Gamut commenced an action of 
ejectment to recover possession of the locus in 
quo- This suit was pending at the time of the 
alleged murder. 

Rawson was working in a cornfield adjoining 
the meadow on the day in question, ana angry 
words had then passed between them. The 
conduct and agitation of the accused, taken in 
connection with the long standing enmity be- 
tween him and the deceased, appeared to satisfy 
every one of his guilt. Parties were formed for 
his pursuit. The woods were scoured, and the 
following day he was discovered concealed 
among the branches of a tree and captured. An 
examination was had and he was fully commit- 
ted. The whole community had judged him, 
and in their minds he stood condemned. 1 was 
not present at the examination. His only conn- 1 


sel on that occasion, was one of the windy and 
ignorant pettifoggers with which the country 
abounds, and no attempt had been made at a 
substantial defense. 

The day after Rawson’s committal to jail, I 
was seated in my office reading from the morn- 
ing paper a detailed account of the “ shocking 
murder,” committed by him when a gentle 
knock aroused my attention. On opening the 
door a woman, some thirty years of age and of 
preposessing appearance, entered. She was 
pale — very pale. Her eyes bore evidence of re- 
cent weeping, and her whole countenance be- 
tokened deep melancholy. Indeed I have sel- 
dom seen any person exhibit a more touching 
picture of sadness. She took the seat proffered 
her, and 1 waited with more than usual interest 
to hear the object of her visit. 

“This is Mr. Pendegrass I presume, 7 ’ she be- 
gan. 

I nodded assent. 

“ I am the wife of Rawson.” 

I understood at once the cause of her sorrow 
and the object of her call upon me. A moment 
before. I regarded her husband with horror. I 
had taken the newspaper account as the true 
one, and acquiesced in the appellation of “ mur- 
derer ; ” which had been applied to him. I was 
now inclined to look upon tne transaction differ- 
ently. My indignation altered, and I really 
hoped, for the sake of the interesting woman be- j 
fore me that there might be some defense for 
her husband. 

“ This is a sad case,” I replied, “ I fear your 
husband will find it difficult to establish his in- 
nocence. 77 

“ 0, sir, I fear so too ; every one believes him 
guilty, and yet I know he cannot be ; he is inca- 
pable of committing such a crime. 77 

“ I hope so, my dear madam, I hope so ; but 
are you acquainted with the facts in the case ?” 

“ I am not, i only know that he assured me of 
his innocence ; and I believe him. I came for 
you to go and visit him in prison ; he will tell 
you all and be able to convince you, I am sure, 
that he never, never committed that dreadful 
crime. 77 

“ I trust he may, madam. It would afford me 
the greatest satisfaction ; I will go and see him 
immediately. 77 

Taking my hat and cane ; I departed on my 
errand. On reaching the jail, I was conducted 
to the prisoner. He was confined alone in a 
strongly grated cell. The door was opened, I 
I entered, and we were locked in together. The 
only article of furniture in the cell was a small 
cot bed, on the foot of which Rawson was seat- 
ed. I stood a moment, regarding him without 
speaking. I generally form an opinion of some 
kind from a person 7 s appearance. The accused 
was a man of strong frame and rather above me- 
dium size. The expression of his countenance 
was frank and open, and his calm blue eye met 
mine without quailing, like a man conscious of 
innocence. The impression he made upon me* 
was favorable, and taking his hand, I said, almost 
involuntary : 

“ My friend, you are the last man I would 
take to be a murderer. 77 

“ Nor am I, thank God, 77 said he with emotion ; 
“ though people call me so, I am as innocent 
of that crime as the child unborn.’ 7 

His tone and manner increased my confidence, 
and I hoped that a full exposition of the facts 
would convince all of his innocence. 

I continued : “ Mr. Rawson, I am here as your 
counsel ; whatever you tell me will be held a 9 se- 
cret as the grave. But I must know all. I 
must have a full and true account of the 
whole matter from beginning to end. I must 
know the worst, and without such a statement, 

I cannot consent to act as your adviser. 77 

“ Mr. Pendegrass, I will tell you all. I have 
nothing that I wish to conceal. I blame myself 
for nought, except my weak and foolish, but in- 
nocent conduct, in running away. 77 

I sal down by his side on the bed and motion- 
ed him to proceed. 

“ For several years past, Gamut and I have 
been on bad terms. He claimed a part of my 
orchard which I bought and paid for, and which 
I believe to be justly mine. He was not satis- 
fied with the old lines, but wished to establish 


new ones, and get a strip of land at my expense. 
I resisted, and at last, he brought an ejectment 
suit against me, which is not yet tried. We sel- 
dom met without sharp words passing between 
us. On the day of his death, I was hoeing corn 
in an apjacent field. He taunted me with living 
upon’other people’s property; I retorted, and a 
good deal was said by both of us. 

“ About the time of quitting work. I saw that 
Gamut and his boy had got the last haycock on 
the wagon and the old man started off with the 
team, while the boy went the other way. I was 
ready to quit work, but thought I would wait a 
little while and let him pass on first, as I had no 
desire to go near him. When he had got about 
half way out of the meadow, and was driving 
along, not far from my fence, one wheel of the 
wagon appeared to sink into a hole, giving the 
load a sudden jerk and pitching Gamut to the 
ground. The horses went on without stopping, 
and I expected to see him jump up. He did 
not, however, and as the load passed on, I saw 
him extended on the ground. I immediately 
ran to his assistance, and to my horror, found 
that the pitohfork, which was on the road, had 
entered his side, and he was lying senseless. I 
pulled it out. The blood flowed copiously. I 
felt his pulse, it beat faintly. I thought 1 would 
be able to carry him to the nearest house. I 
raised him up, and carried him a few rods in 
my arms. He was too heavy, and I was obliged 
to lay him down. I pulled open his vest; the 
blood was still streaming out, and I knew not 
how to stop it. I then thought I would run for 
Dr. Morton, who lived nearly three fourths of a 
mile off, and leave Gamut where he was, as I 
could reach the doctor’s nearly as soon as any 
other house. I started to do so. I had proceed- 
ed some distance, when I heard a voice behind 
me shouting murderer. I turned my head and 
saw the hired man running after me. At first 
I supposed he was on the same errand as myself, 
but when I heard him cry “ stop, murderer ! you 
have killed him !” I was thunderstruck. The 
position I was in flashed like lightening across 
my brain. Gamut and I were known to be ene- 
mies. We had a dispute that very afternoon. 
He was found killed ; the pitchfork near him, 
and I running off, covered with blood. All this 
would be damning evidence against me, and 
there was no living witness but myself of the 
real transaction. I hesitated. Fear predominat- 
ed. I took the very worst course ana fled for the 
woods. You know the rest. I fled like a crim- 
inal, but without guilt, and no one will now be- 
lieve me innocent. 77 

“Do not say that, Mr. Rawson, 77 I replied ; 
“ I do not doubt your innocence or the fidelity of 
your statement. I will examine the matter fully. 
Have courage ; all may yet be well 77 

Soon afterward I took my leave of him and 
returned to my office, where I sat a long time 
considering the course to be adopted. The first 
, thing I did was to go to one of the surgeons who 
held the post mortem examination and procure an 
accurate description of the w’ound. I learned 
that the instrument had entered beneath the fifth 
rib, and thence passing upward, grazed two oth- 
er ribs and curved inwards, passing near the heart 
and producing the hemorrhage and death. From 
this description it was evident that the fork, to 
produce such a wound must have been nearly or 
quite perpendicular with the body, and turned in 
an awkward manner to be used with the hands. 
I next proceeded to examine the fork. The han- 
dle of this was at least eight feet long. I dis- 
covered that it would be impossible to inflict the 
wound with that instrument if the accused was 
standing on the ground at the time. The length 
of the handle would preclude the possibility of the 
prong being brought to the proper angle. This ex- 
amination fully satisfied me that Gamut must 
have been as high above the ground as the length 
; of the fork, and confirmed Rawson’s statement. 
The netxt thing was to account for the contusion on 
the head. I determined to make a personal ex- 
amination of the meadow. Taking an officer 
with me I started for that purpose. We called 
at Gamut’s late resideice, and taking along the 
boy that was with him in the field, proceeded to 
the meadow. The marks of blood were still vis- 
ible. I looked for the hole into which the wheel 
had sunk ; it ww there plainly jsi§|ie. A drain 
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had once ran through the field, but had become 
filled up with earth, except here and there a spot 
Through one of these the wheel had passed. I 
now looked closely around the first pool of blood 
and soon discovered the object of my search. 
About three or four feet from the pool, half con- 
cealed in grass lay a cobble stone as large as 
a man’s head. The top of it was stained with 
blood, and a few gray hairs (the color of Gar- 
nut’s) were sticking to the stone. This explained 
the wound in the head of the deceased, he hav- 
ing doubtless struck upon it when he fell from 
the wagon. All present carefully examined the 
stone as it lay, and it was then raised to preserve 
as evidence on the trial. I now questioned the 
boy in relation to the pitchfork. He recollected 
distinctly that it was upon the load when his fa- 
ther started. There was still one other point 
which I desired to examine. I was satisfied that 
the fork must have been stuck in the deceased 
when he was in the act of falling from the wag- 
on, and it struck me as very probable that some 
marks of blood would be found in the hay. We 
accordingly proceeded to the bam and com- 
menced a careful examination. It was easy to 
identify the particular load, as it was the last 
drawn in, ana lay upon the top of the mow. Af- 
ter pitching over a considerable quantity we at 
last found a small lock clotted with blood. I had 
now completed my search. Everything had 
turned out satisfactorily, and I returned home 
fully satisfied that Rawson’s story was true in all 
its parts. 

The session of the court of Oyer and Termi- 
ner, at which the prisoner was to be triedj drew 
near. , It was known that I was his counsel, and 
several of my considerate friends inquired why 
I consented to injure my reputation by defend- 
ing a known murderer, whom the whole com- 
munity denounced ? 

My reply that I believed the accused inno- 
cent. was received with that half sarcastic and 
wholly incredulous smile, which seems to inti- 
mate that a man does not himself believe what 
he is saying. 

The day of trial came at last. The court room 
was crowded to excess, and a deep interest was 
manifested by all. The district attorney opened 
the case in an eloquent speech. He dwelt upon 
the enormity of the crime that had been com- 
mitted in the very face of day. He spoke of 
the long standing enmity, between the prisoner, 
and the deceased; the fact that they were alone 
together in the meadow, and no other person 
near ; the evidence of conscious guilt, exhibited 
by Rawson, in running away and hiding in the 
forest, and the stains of blood found on his per- 
son. All going to establish conclusively the 
fact of his guilt. 

Witnesses were then introduced, who found 
the facts to be as he had stated, and the prose- 
cution rested. A strong prima fade case had 
been made out against the prisoner. 

In the selection of the jury, I had freely used 
my challenges, and secured a panel of intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced men. I now proceeded 
to open the defense. In the first place, I related 
fully what had taken place at my first interview 
with Rawson. I then stated the examination 
which had been made in the field, and the ar- 
ray of facts that would be proved, corroborating 
Rawson’s statement and establisning his inno- 
cence beyond a reasonable doubt. When the 
prosecution closed, deep anxiety marked the 
countenances of the jury. As I advanced in my 
statement of the defense, this wore away, and 
before I concluded, a heavy burden appeared to 
be removed from tneir minds. 

The first witness introduced, was the sur- 
geons, who proved the real nature of the wound, 
and that it was physically impossible to produce 
it with the fork, if the deceased was standing 
upon the ground. I next proved a description of 
the meadow, and the hole through which the 
wheel of the wagon had passed ; then introduced 
the stone that had been taken from the field 
with the stains and hair upon it ; and showed 
its position in relation to the pools of blood when 
taken up. I next produced the lock of clotted 
hay, which was found in the bam ; then show- 
ed by the boy that the pitchfork was on the load 
when his father started, and finally proved that 
the course Rawson was running, when first seen, 


was directly towards the house of Dr. Morton. 
The previous good character of the accused was 
admitted, and the testimony closed. A marked 
change was observable in all present. The 
prosecuting officer himself appeared satisfied, 
and offered to submit the cause under the di- 
rection of the court, without argument. I con- 
sented. The presiding judge delivered a very 
able and elaborate charge. He carefully re- 
viewed all the testimony given, and finally sub- 
mitted the case to the jury in a manner which, 
though strictly impartial, and fully warranted 
by the evidence ? was eminently favorable to the 
prisoner. The jury consulted a moment, and 
without leaving their box, delivered a verdict of 
not guilty. A murmur of applause announced 
the satisfaction of the audience. 

Yet this was the same man. that public opin- 
ion had prejudged and unfeelingly condemned. 

Rochester, September 1848. 
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THE REAPER’S SONG. 

The sheaves are all gathered, the reaping is done, 
0 ! who are so joyous, so happy as we ? 

The last stook away to the haggard is gone, 

And the pipe calls us off for a danco on the lea. 
Then come, dearest Kate, be my partner to-night ; 
Tho’ the sun’s golden glory be quenched in the 
sea. 

The amber moon shines with a mellower light, 

A ray that is dearer to thee, love, and me. 

Lo ! the flow’ret* that folded its petals all day, 

Now opes, that the night lamp is hung in the sky, 
Like it, put thy eoyness and blushes away. 

And rival night’s queen by the light of thine eye; 
For dim is the gloom of moon and of star. 

And sad is the music of labor and song. 

And weary the time while from thee, love, afar. 
To whom every pulse of this heart doth belong. 

The Arcadiansf of old deem’d deemed their goddess 
spell-bound 

By some wizard of earth, when eclipsed from 
their sight. 

And with cymbal and drum bade their valleys re- 
sound, 

To dissolve the dark spell with their torches* red 
light. 

Reversed is the magic, my goddess, with thee ; 

No shadow has e’er on thy fair brow been plant- 
ed — 

No veil o’er those orbs, so bewitching to me, 

For theu art the sorceress — I the enchanted. 

But come— if you will — weave new charms round 
this heart. 

For me, I now feel that retreat is in vain. 
Enchantress ! exert all the power of thine art, 

But break not the Bpell — ’twere anguish andpain. 
Then come, dearest Kate, be my partner to-night, 
Tho* the sun’s golden glory be quenched in the 
sea, 

The amber moon shines with a mellower light, 

A ray that is dearer to thee, love, and me. 

* The nighuflowering cactus— it blows only when the 
moon is at the full, for one night, and closes again before 
morning. 

f The Arcadians worshipped the moon, and whenever an 
eclipse occurred, believing her bewitched, beat drums and 
cymbals, and lighted torches, to ease her labors.— [Dublin 
University Magazine. 


ELEONORE DE LAUTREX. 

A TALE OF THEHUOUENOT8. 

TEAK SLATED FEOM THE FEEHCH, 

BY OLABBNOB PARKER. 

In one of those extensive rooms which char- 
acterized the style of the sixteenth century, a 
family, were assembled round an old man who 
seemed to strive in vain to restrain the tears 
which rolled slowly down his pale and with- 
ered cheeks. Seated in a large oak chair, with 
one leg resting on a velvet cushion, he seemed 
completely helpless from age and the numerous 
wounds which ne had received in battle. 

“ 0 my son !” said he, in a voice hoarse with 
rage and grief, “ your unhappy father will 
perish, or revenge your death !’’ 

His lady, the dountess de Lautrex, and a 
| descendant from the illustrious Counts ef 
I Thoulouse, was sjlejit, but pressed her husband 


to her heart ; while near them a young lady 
was kneeling, and kissed J the old man’s hands, 
which she bathed with her tears: she was 
Eleonore, the count’s daughter. At the other 
end of the room a young man was seated. The 
convulsive working of his fine features, the fire 
which shone fiercely from his dark eyes, and 
the broken sentences that escaped from his 
clenched teeth, betrayed the stormy passions 
which raged within him. Suddenly he rose, 
and stooa erect and menacingly before his 
father : 

“My brother,” said he, in a slow and measur- 
ed voice, “ did not meet with the glorious death 
to which he was entitled by his birth and his 
high deeds : he was basely murdered by* the 
Duke de Blossac, that sworn e^my of the 
Huguenots. I, his brother, I swear by the name 
of our blessed Redeemer, and by the white 
hairs of my noble but unhappy father, that the 
revenge shall equal the crime, and that this 
sword, which has already done execution among 
the duke’s party, shall sooner or later find its 
way to his heart. And if I do not accomplish 
this vow, may God punish me, and may I die 
dishonored.” * 

11 Well spoken, my son,” said the old man : 
“ your just indignation pleases me. Oh ! would 
I nad tne strength of former days ! then I my- 
self would avenge your brother’s death. But. 
alas ! I am now but an infirm and weak old 
man.” And he glanced mournfully at his ar- 
mor which hung as a trophy upon the oaken 
panel of the wall. “ Go, my son,” he added, 
“ Go, and may God protect you.” 

The young man knelt to receive his parent’s 
blessing, ana having embraced his mother and 
sister, quitted the castle. 

These events took place in the year 1560. At 
this period, France was agitated by the wars of 
religion between the Catholics and the Protes- 
tants. The old Count de Lautrex’s father had 
embraced Calvinism, and had thus found him- 
self compelled to wage war against the King of 
France, whose cause was headed by Francis of 
Guise. This nobleman had ravaged the whole 
of Languedoc, and unmercifully butchered all 
those who still adhered to their sect. The 
present count had carried arms in these wars at 
a very early age, and in time he had been suc- 
ceeded by his sons, who also entertained the 
same hereditary hatred towards the Catholics 
which had been handed down by their pro- 
genitors. 

In those stormy times, when it was always 
necessary to guard against surprise, every castle 
was strongly fortified. The Chateau du Gauge, 
surrounded by a large moat, and flanked by 
several turrets with loop-holes, had at different 
times sustained more than one attack, when the 
enemy had always been repulsed. 

Having attained, that age when the impetuosity 
of youth generally gives way to graver ana 
more sober thoughts, Lautrex usually entertain- 
ed his family with the recital of his campaigns, 
and above all. would often speak of the code of 
honor, and of the unerring loyalty which every 
man owed to its shrine. Uniting all the blunt- 
ness of a soldier to the tenderness of a father 
and a husband, he had accustomed those about 
him to obey his wishes without the slightest 
murmur. One hundred men-at-arms formed the 
garrison of the castle, and he had trained them to 
the passive submission which was peculiar to the 
serfs of that period. 


Lautrex loved the castle where he was born 
as ardently as the eagle loves its nest. His 
daughter Eleonore sang to him every evening 
some of those charming romances ot Provence 
which were in such high repute among the 
troubadours of those days ; and then by nine all 
was silent in the fortress, save the tread of the 
sentry as he slowly paced the narrow limits of 
the watch-tower. The next day the same 
routine was observed, except when they were 
visited by some of the count’s friends, when the 
monotony gave way to gaiety. On these rare 
occasions Eleonore had always been conspicuous 
for her beauty and her apod sense. Under the 
reserved and austere habits which the high-born 
damsels of that period were wont to affect, 
Eleonore concealed a tender and ardent soul ; 
and being gifted with a beautiful and melodious 
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voice, she was soon sought after by all the young 
men who by their birth could aspire to ~ 
daughter of the house of Lautrex. 

In the mean time the name of the Duke de 
Blossac had became an object of terror 
Languedoc. Young and impetuous, he became 
a formidable enemy to the Protestants; and in a 
battle which had been fought under the walls of 
Arriane, he encountered the eldest son of the 
count, and in the heat of the fray, he had struck 
him when unhorsed with his lance. The unfor- 
tunate youth had immediately expired, and the 
report was soon current among tne Huguenots 
that the young Lautrex had been foully murder 
ed. 

$ut the duke de Blossac was a brave and 
loyal knigl* ; loved and respected among his 
partisans, he would have been equally esteemed 
by the Protestants, but for the hatred which 
animated at that time even the most sonsible 
men. Allied to the Cardinal de Bourbon on his 
mother’s side, and attached to the royal cause, 
he had thrown himself by taste as much as by 
a sense of duty into those civil wars where no 
other glory was to be earned but that which 
consists in shedding the blood of our fellow men 
Brave and generous as De Blossac was, there 
is no doubt that the young De Lautrex met his 
death by one of those random blows which it is 
very difficult to withhold in the heat of battle 
even towards a fallen foe. But his reputation 
alone was known in the house of Lautrex; for 
even Raymond, the same who had sworn the 
duke’s death, even he had never seen him 
never had they met in the field. But it was 
sufficient for him to desire the encounter to be 
certain of obtaining his end, and having heard 
that the duke was under the walls of Nismes, 
he set out for that 'place on the occasion already 
detailed. ‘ 

CHAPTER II. 

Nearly a year had elapsed since these events 
had occurred, and still Raymond had not return- 
ed: burning with the desire of meeting his 
enemy, and always directing his course towards 
those places where he expected to find him, he 
was still absent from his home. 

It was towards the beginning of May, and a 
large party had assembled at the castle ; it was 
to celebrate the anniversary of the count’s 
birthday. The night was far advanced, and still 
the company had not retired, when suddenly the 
captain of the guard came to say that some 
peasants had come to crave hospitality for a 
wounded knight. Immediately the order was 
given to lower the drawbridge, and the stranger 
was brought into the castle. 

He was a handsome youth, and still carried 
his armor which was covered with blood. He 
was quite insensible, from loss of blood and a 
dangerous wound in the breast ; but the surgeon 
having bandaged it, and stopped the bleeding, he 
appeared slowly to revive, and for the space of 
a fortnight but little hopes were entertained of 
his recovery. His name was still a mystery, 
and no papers had been found about him by 
which he might have been known. 

When the stranger became convalescent, the 
family would sometimes assemble in his apart- 
ment, and then Eleonore, accompained by her 
guitar, would sometimes sing upon the death 
of the poet Petrarchus, or one of those sweet 
romances of her native province. But it was 
not without some apprehension, that the knight 
beheld the time draw near when it would be 
necessary for him to reveal his name and 
religion; for Eleonore had made one of those 
deep impressions on his soul, which change the 
whole tenor of a man’s existence. It seemed 
impossible for him to ouit the roof where he was 
bound by gratitude ana love. He believed that 
the difference of religion would be no obstacle 
to his union with Lautrex’s daughter ; but he 
little knew the unbending severity of the count, 
and, besides, he was far from suspecting all the 
extent of his misfortunes : he was well aware of 
having slain a young nobleman at the battle of 
Arriane, but he was ignorant that the ill-fated 
gentleman was the count’s eldest son. 

On his part, the old de Lautrex, notwithstand- 
ing the increasing interest which he took in his 
guest, could not help entertaining a wish of learn- j 


mg his origin. The young Duke de Blossac (for 
our readers have no doubt recognised in him the 
wounded knight) feeling all the awkwardness of 
his position, and that it was impossible for him 
to avoid any longer an explanation, he deter- 
mined that for once, love should overrule all 
scruples of honor. He resolved to disguise the 
truth for a while, but in order to palliate in some 
measure an action which he looked upon in al- 
most a criminal light, he assumed the name of 
a near relation, who passed for a staunch Cal- 
vinist. With tnis exception, he resolved to be 
candid in every other particular connected with 
his family, and the peculiarities of his education. 

At last the critical moment arrived, the Duke 
de Blossac could no longer delay, and with slow 
and feeble steps he proceeded to the count 
apartment. At the end of a long gallery he met 
Eleonore, who. surprised to find him alone, and 
walking with difficulty, artlessly offered him her 
arm for a support. 

£; You are suffering,” she said. “ Oh ! what 
a cruel thing is war.’' 

“ Alas !” he answered, u the only regret I feel, 
it is the thoughts of quitting one day, this roofj 
where I have passed the happiest hours of my 
life. But ought I to complain of the horrors of 
war 1 Otherwise would fate have led me hith- 
er ? Should I ever have known or loved you ? 
Oh ! blessed be the day, when bleeding and dy- 
ing I received at your hands the warmest sym- 
pathy. It is to you that 1 am now indebted for 
my life ; it now belongs to you alone, for m; 
heart tells me that it is no longer my own. 1 
was your sweet voice, Eleonore, ringing in my 
ears like heavenly music, which revived me into 
another existence. The peaceful and happy 
hours I have passed, those charming melodies, 
and that infinite grace, all these have made me 
feel that life had still some attractions.” 

The young man was silent ; so much excite- 
ment had exhausted his strength ; his 1 hands 
were clasped in Elconore’s. 

“ Are you not going to my father !” she said, 
quickly. “ I know that an explanation is about 
to take place. The count’s impatience will 
doubtless lead you to reveal matters which can 
but prove satisfactory to him, but which in your 
present state of health, others would not nave 
wished to hear.” 

She left him at the door of her father’s cham- 
ber, and from that day the ; hearts were united. 


CHAPTER III. 

Nine had struck from the castle bell, and the 
family having risen from their evening meal, 
had gone to take their accustomed walk on the 
esplande facing the castle. It was a lovely 
night, and the moon, which had just risen, threw 
on the plain the bold shadow of the castle, with 
its dingy tower, like a huge spirit presiding over 
the mysterious approach of night. After a short 
walk, the party sat down to enjoy the coolness 
of the evening. The rays of the moon) as it 
pierced through the thick foliage of the trees, 
lighted up the pale features of the duke, who was 
seated next to Eleonore. The count made some 
remarks upon the disasters of the war, and the 
young nobleman understanding the allusion to 
be an invitatien for him to relate the history of 
his life, he began as follows : 

“ My father, the Duke de Clisson, whose fame 
is doubtless not unknown to you, married the 
daughter of Admiral Coligny, so .justly celebra- 
ted m the annals of onr naval history. I was 
the only fruit of that marriage ; and at an early 
age I lost my father. Left the sole heir to an 
illustrious name aud a large fortune, I was 
brought up by my mother in those strict princi- 
ples of honor and integrity which are so becom- 
ing to a gentleman. But the grief she felt at 
losing her husband, had thrown my dear parent 
into a dangerous illness, and for some months 
her life was despaired of. I need not tell you 
all the anxiety I felt on her account ; but thank 
God, I was not fated to lose her, and in a short 
time she completely recovered. 

“ I was then little more than sixteen ; and at 
that early age all the young men began to carry 
arms in defense of our holy cause : I could not 
behold the sacrifice of our brave soldiers with- 
out also sharing some of their dangers. I was 
not exactly adapted for the hardships of war, 


and I felt that the'peaceful retirement of study 
would have been my more suitable vocation^ 
but the cry of honor, and the all-powerful voice 
of humanity overcame my mild and quiet dispo- 
sition. I flew to arms, and became separated 
from my kind mother, whom I have not seen for 
five years. I quitted Brittany, and constantly 
fighting from province to province, fate at last 
brought me to this beautiful country, this an- 
cient Occitania, which has so often been the 
theme of the poet’s song, and where, by a 
strange contrast, her sons display a cruelty un- 
worthy of its pure sky and smiling nature. 

“ Wounded, unhorsed, and left for dead at the 
battle of St. Hyppolite, — where for the first time 
I had the misfortune to see my brave soldiers 
overthrown and completely routed by the enemy, 
I still retained sufficient strength to crawl to- 
wards a thick forest, which Was hard by, having 
first taken the precaution to remove my scarf in, 
order that I might not be recognised by any of 
those who might have lingered behind for the 
sake of plunder. But hardly had I reached the 
skirts of the wood, than I became insensible 
from the loss of blood ; and from that moment I 
am quite ignorant of all that passed, until I found 
myself in this castle where I havesince received 
such generous treatment.” 

De Blossac’s tale was told ;’and although he 
had concealed his real name and place of his 
birth, he had been candid in every other partic- 
ular. He skilfully avoided the questions regard- 
ing his religion, and having been obliged to add 
another deceit, he was still regarded by the count 
as a Protestant. “ Unknown to us, you still 
showed yourself worthy of my esteem : I need 
not tell you of the interest I now feel in your 
welfare. If we had been instrumental in saving 
your life, we are now amply repaid. Alas ! the 
same good fortune did not befall my eldest son I 
He would still have lived had he not been foully 
murdered by the Duke de Blossac ; he was 
struck for the second time when unhorsed and 
disabled. But you have doubtless heard of the 
dastardly act by which that nobleman has late- 
ly tarnished his escutcheon.” 

On hearing this, the duke recalled to mind the 
battle under the walls of Arriane, where he had 
slain a knight. For some time he was paralyzed 
with horror, but he soon gained sufficient com- 
mand over himself. 

u I have never heard.” he said, “that the Duke 
de Blossac deserved tne name dastard : and, to 
speak frankly, I look upon it as a singular preju- 
dice, that in the heat of battle a gentleman snould 
observe a rule that is not looked for in a common 
soldier !” 

“ No, no,” said Lautrex, u I cannot agree with 
you on that point. I have been on many a bat- 
tle field — I have often engaged an enemy hand 
to hand — but never have I been guilty of so vile 
an action. The Duke de Blossac murdered my 
son, and I look upon him as the most cowardly 
of men. But I have still another son, who longs 
to meet him ; and he, I hope, will soon revenge 
his brother’s death !” 

The old count could not porceive, as he said 
these words, the indignant flush which mantled 
the proud features of his guest. For the first 
time de Blossac had heard his name branded 
with that of coward. 

“ Come,” said the old man, rising, “ take the 
countess’ arm, and my daughter email be my 
guide to-night, for we both need a support, but 
with this difteremce — you, in a few days, will be 
able to walk unassisted, while I, alas ! — ” 

In a few minutes they had all entered the 
castle. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The duke’s position was becoming more and 
more complicated. He could not condemn Lau- 
trex’s hatred against the murderer of his son ; 
but still, in his own conscience, he was far from 
considering himself guilty of a disloyal action. 
Before that fatal night on the esplanade, he had 
always flattered himself with the belief that in 
time the count might forgive the deceit he had 
praticed concerning his birth and religion ; but 
that hope was now crusheJ, and a wide gulf 
yawned between him and Leonore. Brave and 
daring, he little cared for Raymond’s hatred ; and 
if he wished to avoid him, it was merely that 
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he might spare a fresh calamity to his family. 
He now had but one oourse to follow, and that 
was to quit the castle. But how could he mus- 
ter sufficient resolution to leave her who now 
ruled his heart ? 

Such was the state of things when Lautrex re- 
ceived one day the following letter from his son : 

“ Arles. 10 th August. 

“My dear father: 

Ck It has been reported here that the famous 
Duke de Blossae was slain at the battle of St. 
Hyppolite, on the 5th of May. It appears that 
he was overpowered by Mons. de Grammont; 
but notwithstanding the most careful search for 
his body, nothing was found save a small dagger 
on which his name was engraved. It is now 
presumed that he could have been only wouud- 
ed, and that hb must have succeeded in reach- 
ing his friends. You spoke, in your last letter, 
of a wounded knight whom you had received at 
the castle. Excuse me, my very dear father, 
but was it not imprudent on your part in not as- 
certaining^ the stranger’s name before you re- 
ceive^ him ? How do you know but what your 
attentions have been lavished upon a Catholic, 
or even the Duke de Blossae himself ? Have a 
care, dear sir, for the more I reflect upon the in- 
cident, the more I am disposed to suspect that 
the fate of our mortal foe is in your hands. I 
am on the point of taking my departure for the 
castle, and I hope to kiss your hand a few hours 
after you receive this letter.” 

Great was de Lautrex’s astonishment at this 
astounding missive. The duke was in his apart- 
ment at the time, and the old man, having sent 
for the countess and his daughter, he revealed to 
them the contents of Raymond’s letter. There ' 
could be no mistake— the battle of St. Hyppo- 1 
lite, of which de Blossae had spoken on the es- ■ 
planade, and many other incidents, all added to 
the suspicions which they already entertained. 

Every one had retired, but not to sleep. All 
at once, yielding to one of those impulses, which 
can only be found in a person of strohg mind, 
Eleonore rose, and accompanied by one of her 
attendants, she proceeded to her lover’s apart- 
ment, and without any useless preamble, she 
said, in a tremulous* but dignifiea voice : 

“You have cruelly deceived us, Sir Duke de 
Blossae!” 

The young man was quite bewildered on 
hearing his real name pronounced, and made an 
effort to interrupt her. 

“ Hear me.” she continued ; “ the night wears 
on apace, and time was never more precious to 
me than it is at this moment. Yes, you have 
deceived us, sir ; for it was your duty to have 
quitted this place the moment that the cares of 
my family were no longer necessary to you, and 
from the time that you became aware that my 
brother had fallen by your hands. But do not 
believe that I view his death in the same light 
as my father does. No — in my eyes you are 
neither a murderer nor a coward. If this declara- 
tion, on the part of a maiden, can be of any sat- 
isfaction, I only tell you what I feel. But after 
what has happened you must be aware of the 
conduct which it was necessary for me to pur- 
sue ; still, I cannot hesitate when such a danger 
threatens you as the present !” 

Here Elenore revealed to him the contents of 
her brother’s letter, and the sensation it had pro- 
duced in her family. 

11 My father’s hatred,” she added. “ was 
awakened as strong as ever ; and at this mo- 
ment my brother is hastening to the castle ; be- 
fore daybreak he will be here, and then every 
evil may be feared from his ungovernable rage. 
Follow me— I will entreat the captain of tiie 
guards to open the gates— if it is necessary I 
will kneel to him, and I know that he will not 
be deaf to my prayers. Come, you must fly in- 
stantly, or you are lost !” 

The young man remained unmoved. 

“I have clone too much to fly,” he replied. 

“ The count and his son are men of honor ; and 
I do not believe they would attack a man who 
has no means of defense !” 

“Rash man !’’ answered the girl. “ Little do 
you know them ; and besides, my brother is 
bound by a terrible vow. Oh, fly, I beg of you, 
and take pity on a maiden who is guilty in order 
to save you. I know that you have no fear of 


death ; a noble blood flows in your veins ; but do 
npt add to the misfortunes which already over- 
power me; for is it not a disgrace when a 
daughter of Lautrex is obliged to sue to the 
Duke de Blossae in her own cause?” 

Still her lover remained calm and unshaken. 

“ Oh !” said Eleonore, “do not form a hope- 
less resolution. I appeal to your honor and loy- 
alty — alas ! I appeal to the love that you swore 
to me, one day. Fly — I entreat you on my 
knees— do not attempt to justify yourself, I be- 
lieve you, I understand the past, and I swear that 
I shall never be a stranger to you, I will cherish 
your memory, and perhaps one day — ” 

At that moment a noise was heard in the 
courtyard-— the drawbridge was lowered, and 
Raymond de Lautrex had entered the castle. 

“ Unhappy man,” cried the young girl, “ it is 
now too late. Oh, my God, have pity on us !” 

A dead silence succeeded to this scene. Eleo- 
nore had regained her apartment, and nothing 
was heard save distant and confused steps. 
Raymond was with his father. 

CHAPTER Y. 

At daylight the duke sent a message to the 
count, requesting an audience, which was im- 
mediately granted. On entering de Lautrex’s 
chamber, he found Raymond, who, with flashing 
eyes and haughty strides, was impatiently 
awaiting him. 

“ I am not come,” said the duke, “ to claim 
any indulgence to which I may not be entitled. 
The same fate which made me fall into your 
power, has, by a singular coincidence, converted 
those who were my natural enemies into kind 
and generous benefactors ; although I am fully 
aware that I am only indebted for this hospitali- 
ty to the ignorance which you had of my name 
and religion, and had I not known that the men- 
tion of them was an object of hatred to you, I 
would have undeceived you ere this. But an 
inevitable fatality which ruled my destiny and 
which has been a source of perpetual anguish to 
my soul, has always paralyzed my intentions of 
being candid with you, and added to my misery, 
by the increase of your kind attentions. The 
Duke de Blossae, sir, will always think of them 
with the liveliest gratitude !” 

“Iwas not mistaken, then,” said Raymond 
impetuously, “ my suspicions were true ?” 

“Allow me to continue !” replied de Blossae, 
still calm and dignified. 

“No — no, sir !” exclaimed the young de Lau- 
trex, “ you have said enough — between you and 
my family there can be no explanations !” 

“ Sir ! between men of honor an explanation 
is never refused !” 

At these words the count rose furiously. 

“ With a dishonored knight,” said he, “ the 
rights of hospitality no longer exist. You have 
acted the part of an impostor under my roof. 
Passing as a Calvinist, and disguising your real 
name, you were not ashamed to accept of all 
the kindness which was bestowed upon you by 
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ther, without wishing to destroy her happiness 
for ever ? Duke de Blossae, you are an infa- 
mous traitor !” 

The duke gazed calmly on him who had spok- 
en this insult. 

“ Sir, count,” said he, “never has any man 
who was capable of maintaining his words dared 
to utter them to the Dnke de Blossae. I never 
refused an honorable satisfaction, but I never al- 
lowed my name to be branded with impunity. 
I expected more moderation on your part, sir ; 
and I even flattered myself that after having 
understood my position, you would have been 
ready to extend to me a friendly hand — ” 

“ Enough !” interrupted Raymond, fiercely. 
“ We shall ne^r be guilty of somean an action. 
A gentleman may give his hand to a foe, but 
never to a coward !” 

“ Oh ! this is too much, sir !” said the dnke ; 
“ you forget that such words as these can only be 
washed away Wi blood !” 

“ What ! fight with you ?” exclaimed Ray- 
mond, contemptuously. “ No, sir ! I have arch- 
ers who shall do me speedy justice !” and throw- 
ing up the window, “Ho! there, guards!” he 
cried. 


Then a terrible scene ensued. The duke, 
who had become aware of his danger, snatchea 
a sword from the wall, and stepping back a few 
paces, he appeared determined to sell hisiife as 
dearly as possible. 

There entered at the same time the men-at- 
arms, and Eleonore all disheveled, who rushing 
before them, clung wildly to her brother. 

“ Pity !” sne cried, “ pity, in the name of our 
holy religion, I entreat you not to stain your hon- 
or with 60 foul a crime ! You see he is alone 
against you all — ” 

But Raymond was deaf to her entreaties. 

“ Away with him !” he cried to the guards. 

“No!” shrieked Eleonore, “stand back, or 
you will have to pierce my heart before you 
touch him ! Brother, listen to me • Mercy De- 
longs to God, and God has given it to men that 
they may exeroise it towards one another. You 
cannot be so cruel. You will not blast all your 
hopes of everlasting life. Oh ! let me spare you 
an act that will render you miserable for ever !” 
And bursting into tears the unhappy girl clung 
closer to her brother, while the voice of the old 
count was heard exclaiming : 

“ Leave the room, my daughter — leave us in- 
stantly !” 

Eleonore was deaf to his commands. Sudden- 
ly Raymond succeeded in disengaging himself 
from her grasp, but quick as lightning she flew 
into her lovers arras. 

“Now strike!” she cried. 

Only following the impulse of his ungoverna- 
ble rage, Raymond repeated his order at the 
risk of his sister’s life. The soldiers advanced, 
but the two foremost soon lay bleeding on the 
floor. Then the furious din of voices was heard 
mingled with the clashing of swords. The ill- 
fated de Blossae succeeded in wounding all those 
who approached him ; and at the same time he 
shielded Eleonore from the blows of his assail- 
ants. In this vnequal encounter, in which, how- 
ever, he seemed to be gaining the advantage, 
the young girl seemed to be a guardian angel 
protecting his life. 

Raymond, ashamed, and furious at beholding 
the evident superiority of his enemy, seized an 
arquebus, and the next moment the gallant, but 
unfortunate youth fell dead, dragging in his fall 
the insensible form of Eleonore. 

* * # * # 

The traveler who may have visited the con- 
vent of St. Eleonore. in Languedoc, has doubtless 
remarked, in one of the chapels, the remains of 
a gothic monument of exquisite workmanship, 
which bears the following inscription: 

Xcf 3£Upose 

MARIE ELEONORE DE LAUTREX , 

ET LE CORPS DE 

TReS ILLUSTRI ET TReS PUISSANT SEIGNEUR 

EDOUARD DUC DE BLOSSAC , 

LE SORT QUI LES AVAIT 8EPARI PENDANT LA VIE 
LES A UNI APRIS LEUR MORT. 

Shortly after de Blossac’s death Eleonore had 
entered a convent, having previously abjnred 
Calvanisra. Her lover’s remains were conveyed 
thither, and having become abbess of the monas- 
try upon which she had bestowed her dower, 
she erected a monument over him ; and after a 
life of exemplary piety she died, leaving as a 
last request that sne should be laid near him 
whom she loved so well.— [Hood, Nov., 1848. 


Friendship. — He who never forgets his old 
friends, and cherishes his attachment for them 
as warmly as ever, no matter how much time, 
ace or fortune have kept them apart, is one of 
those rare beings with whom Heaven has en- 
dowed the earth, that society may not utterly 
wither, through the influence of ingratitude, 
selfishness and the incessant changes in life. As 
ou advance in life, make new acquaintances, 
>ut never forget old friends. How much hap- 
pier the human race would be if they followed 
this advice; those who parted ; r meeting after 
long absence not with lessoned interest m each 
other, as now, but as Brothers meet Brothers, 
their affeetion more glowing than ever. — [Anon. 


There are two deep l 
To whom I trust my cure— Wise Doctor 
And his meek colleague, Patience. 
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GAZETTE OE THE UNION 


LOVE THAT FADES NOtT~ 

Ax*a* ! I know Time brings decay, 

And Beauty !— even thine — must fade ; 

Who can expect the charms of May 
When winter’s blasts the fields invade ? 

But mine’s the Love that will outlast 
The stormy as the sunny hour. 

And cling the closer, though the blast 
Shall on it waste its restless power. 

There’s still a beauty of the mind, 

Which blooms when all the rest are gone, 

Oh ! may its fadeless wreaths be twin’a 
To bind our mingling souls in one. 

Then shall 1 cherish in this breast, 

Thee -— lovely flow*r when drooped and fading, 

Thy grief I’ll share or lull to rest, 

And shield thee from the world’s upbraiding. 

SILENT GRIEF. 

Nat, cease to ask the reason why 
I cannot gaily smile to-night, — 

Why gloom alone affects mine eye. 

When all around are glad ana bright ! 

My bosom owns a silent grief, 

That even thou canst never share, 

Too stern for smiles to give relief. 

Since thine must pass unheeded there ! 

But dim not, love, that eye for me. 

On others happier let it Bhine, 

The last-worst pang must prove to see 
One cloud reflected there from mine ! 


must conclude with subscribing myself, without | 
formality your friend and very numble servant, 
April llih, 1776. Hudyabrase* 

The characters in which it is written seem to 
be well formed, as if by a skillful penman, though 
the orthography is very bad in the letter as orig- 
inally written, yet it is evident from the letter 
itself that the writer had language and style at 
his command. The name of the author his 
place of residence, and the town where it was 
written or to which it referred, are all care- 
fully suppressed. Its contents smell somewhat 
of revolutionary gun-powder ; and though of very 
little real importance to us at this late day, when 
the battle is past, and the victory won — yet under 
the circumstances mentioned, and as the voice of 
a revolutionary soldier just uttered, it may be in- 
teresting to the antiquarian. For this reason, there- 
fore, ana with the permission of those concerned in 
the document itself, I have taken the liberty of 
calling the attention of the public to a translation 
of its contents, trusting that some one, more fa- 
miliar with revolutionary events, and better vers- 
ed in the local history of the persons and places 
therein referred to, may be able and willing to 
throw additional light upon the matter.— [Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


A REVOLUTIONARY EPISTLE 

Mr. Editor : By the politeness of William La 
thara, Esq., of Bridgewater, I was recently en 
trusted with a document in cipher, purporting to 
be a letter, and bearing upon it the following 
superscription, To Mr. Edward Hayward^ at 
Bridgewater , South Parish .” It was found among 
certain antique papers, in an ancient garret, now 
owned and occupied by the descendants of Mr 
Hayward. Of its peculiar history I am ignorant, 
except from a vague tradition, which merely 
says that, shortly after the evacuation of Boston 
by the British, in March. 177b, this letter was re- 
ceived by Mr. Hay ward in a very mysterious 
manner, Ue being at that time a young man just 
married, a citizen of high standing, and in no 
way suspected of hostility to the American 
cause, being unacquainted with the characters 
in which it was written, and, therefore, unable 
to read its contents, or ascertain the source from 
whence it came, he carefully preserved it as a 
curious and somewhat sacred relic of the times. 
He always suspected it might be the bearer of 
some strange and perhaps important message of 
weal or woe to him — though to him unfortunate- 
ly, it ever remained a message whose lips were 
sealed in an everlasting silence. As such it was 
left by him to his children, and by them handed 
down to his children’s children, who seem to 
have succeeded no better in solving the hidden 
mystery. After a careful examination of the 
document, I had the good fortune to detect the 
cypher in which it was written, and thus upon 
this favorable introduction, an intimate acquaint- 
ance followed and a friendly communication was 
opened— whereupon this gray haired messenger 
had the kindness to open its venerable lips ; and 
after an unbroken silence of seventy-three years 
related to me, for the first time, the object of his 
mission in the following terms : 

“ Sir : With pleasure I take it upon me now 
to let you know that I am well, hoping that the 
same will find you so. What makes me write 
to you now is to let you know that I am fixing a 
plan to blow up the town, and which will be 
done in a short time if I am not found out. What 
makes me write to you in this form is for fear 
that Old Dominie West shall trouble the Grand 
Committee with it — but I shall not write the 
name of the town where I live, nor my own 
name. Sir, be pleased to send me an answer as 
soon as you can, if you think it worth your trou- 
ble, ana let mejaiow how you like my plan. I 


On Early Rising.— The laborer and artisan 
commence their work at a very early hour. The 
countryman rises with the sun. The tradesman 
expects his young men to see to the opening of 
the shop at eight. The city man of business 
makes a point of being in his office at nine or 
ten. The idler, or the pleasure hunter, or the 
man of ton, breakfasts at ten or eleven. We may 
give each person from six to eight hours rest ; as 
a matter of fact, the later we go to bed the more 
rest we require. 

The quantity of repose necessary for each per- 
son depends, of course, much upon their age, sex, 
and state of health ; but, on an average, and with 
healthy people, seven to eight hours are indis- 
pensable. Contrast the health of the late and 
early riser; the difference is detectable in 
man’s face. Late hours make a man look as 
though he had lived half as long again ; his face 
shows deep and strongly marked furrows ; and 
his flesh is relaxed ; his eyes look vascular, and 
the lids look red and heavy. The next day al- 
ways betrays a man who was up late the over- 
night. The early riser inspires the healthier por- 
tion of the atmosphere, and thereby is a great 
gainer (for the lie abed breathes a noxious one,) 
he secures a better appetite, also, and is better 
able to digest what he eats. The late riser 
comes down stairs aa though he had been wash- 
ing his face with warm water (a very bad habit 
when in constant practice ; even shaving had 
better be executed in cold water — the face read- 
ily becomes accustomed to it, and is much more 
refreshing than when warm ; a good razor will 
do its duty with cold as well as with warm lath- 
er.)^ 

The face of the man just out of bed, after the 
day has begun for several hours, or half over is 
appears puffed and soddened , which, as it encoun- 
ters the sharper air of daylight, or exchanges 
with that of tne living room, or passage or street 
for his sleeping chamber, assumes a sharpness 
and thinness of feature indicative of distress — 
the skiver completes the tell tale. 

A portion of the world live and are awake eve 
ry hour in the twenty-four. 

Let any man undertake a ride or a walk from 
five till eight on a summer’s morning, and con- 
trast the same with a similar stroll or adventure 
after breakfast, and depend upon it, if health be 
the object, ana the beauty of nature be appreci 
ated, he will give the preference to the former. 

It is a healthy sign when a man can wake on 
the instant, at the slightest signal, and can jump 
out of bed as he would plunge into a river. The 
refreshing re-action awakens him up, and he 
feels as strong as a young lion ; whereas, the 
heavy sleeper, the late man, if awoke suddenly 
finds himself petulant and annexed, and then re- 
quires, if it be important he should get up, some 
ten minutes to yawn and stretch himself. He 
may be compared to the timid baiher who 
stands on the brink of the stream fearing to ven 
ture in. 


Domestic Happiness. — Ah ! what so refresh- 
ing, so soothing, so satisfying, as the placid ioys 
of Rome ? See the traveler— does duty call him 
for a season to leave his beloved circle ? The 
image of his earthly happiness continue* vivid 
in Sis remembrance ; it quickens him to dili- 
gence, it makes him hail the hour which sees 
his purpose accomplished and his face turned 
toward home ; it communes with him as he jour- 
neys, and he hears the promise which causes 
him hope— “ Thou shalt know also that the ita- 
bemacle shall be in peace, and thou shall visit 
thy tabernacle and not sin.” Oh ! the joys of a 
divided family — the .pleasures of renewed inter- 
view and conversation, after days of absence ! 
Behold the man of science — he drops the labori- 
ous and painful research — closes his volume — 
smooths hie wrinkled brow — leaves his study, 
and unbending himself, stoops to the capacities, 
yields to the wishes, and mingles with the diver- 
sions of his children. Take the man of trade — 
what reconciles him to the toils of business ! 
what enables him to endure the fastidiousness 
and impertinence of customers ? what rewards 
him for so many hours of tedious confinement ? 
By and by the season of intercourse will behold 
the desire of his eyes and the children of his 
love, for whom he resigns his care : and in their 
welfare and smiles he will find his recompense. 
Yonder comes the laborer — he has borhe the 
burden and heat of the day — the descending 
sun has released him of his toil, hastening home 
to enjoy sweet repose. Half way down the lane 
by which stands nis oottage, his children run to 
meet him. One he carries, one he leads. The 
companion of his humble life is ready to furnish 
him with his plain repast. See • his toil worn 
countenance assume an air of cheerfulness. His 
hardships are forgotten — fatigue vanishes — he 
eats and is satisfied. He walks with uncovered 
head around his garden — enters again, and re- 
tires to rest ; and “ the rest of a laboring man is 
sweet, whether he eats little or much.” In- 
habitants of this lonely dwelling, who can be 
indifferent to thy comfort ? Peace to this house ! 
.[Rev. W. Jay. 


England in 1685.— Could the England of 1685 
be, by some magical process, set before our 
eyes, we should not know one landscape in a 
hunared, or one building in ten thousand. The 
country gentleman could not recognize his own 
field. The inhabitant of the town would not 
recognize his own street. Every thing has been 
changed but the great features of nature, and a 
few massive and durable works of human art. 
We might find out Snowden and Windermere, 
the Chedder Cliffs and Beachy Head. We might 
find out here and there a Norman minister, or a 
castle which witnessed the wars of the Roses. 
But with such rare exceptions, every thing would 
be strange to us. Many thousands of square 
miles which are now rich corn-land and meadow, 
intersected by green hedgerows, and dotted with 
villages and pleasant country seats, would ap- 
pear as moors overgrown with furze, or fens 
abandoned to wild ducks. We should see strag- 
gling huts built of wood and covered with thatern 
where we now see manufacturing towns, and 
seaports renowned to the fartherest ends of the 
world. The capital itself would shrink to dimen- 
sions not much exceeding those of its present 
suburb on the south of the Thames. Not less 
strange to us would be the garb and manners of 
the people, the furniture and the equipages, the 
interior of the shops and dwellings.— [Macau ly. 


Evil Speaking.— That you may not speak ill 
of any, do not delight to hear ill of them. Give 
no countenance to busy-bodies, who are running 
from house to house and love to talk of other 
men’s faults. Those who delight to hear ill of 
others, will soon fall into the habit of speaking 
ill of them. When busy-bodies run out of mat- 
ter of fact, they will soon resort to conjecture and 
idle stories to please those who are fond of hear- 
ing others spoken against. Such characters are 
common nuisances, often destroy good neighbor- 
hoods and the fellowship of old friends. If 
we endeavor in good earnest to mind ourselves, 
we shall find work enough, and but little time 
to talk to others. 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1849. 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. 

The South— Excitability of the Philadelphian*— Periodi- 
cals and N ewspapers — A new Railroad Project — Odd- 
Fellows and Philosathean*. 


Franklin Horn, Philadelphia, Feb. 10, 1649. 

Here we are again, in the city of brotherly love, 
on our return. We -do not think, on the whole, 
that the journey from Philadelphia to Washington 
is a pleasant one, even in the pleasant season of 
the year, and surely not in this season of storms, i 
and snow and mud. The railroads and steamboats, 
however, are rapidly improving, and so far as these 
go, this journey may be made comfortably enough. 
But the country through which one passes between 
Philadelphia and the Capital, is level, and appa- 
rently not very productive. We do not see, there- 
fore, so many fertile fields, and fine farm houses and 
pleasant and thrifty villages as we do farther 
north and east. Still we find a polite, and hospita- 
ble and intelligent people, full of noble impulses, 
and capable of heroic deeds. 

Philadelphia is distinguished for having the 
most excitable population of any city in this coun- 
try. The people, 4 whatever they engage in, act 
with all their mind, and heart and strength. All 
their speculations and enterprises are carried for- 
ward with wonderful enthusiasm. The spirit mov- 
eth them mightily at times. They become Icono- 
clasts-— go forth and break the idols, and destroy the 
altars and burn the temples of the Gentiles. Some- 
times they wax wroth with each other, and Benja- 
min striveth against Ephraim, and Ephraim striveth 
against Benjamin. Still the Philadelphians are a 
most worthy people. Their only frailty of note, is 
their impulsiveness ; and even this is not without its 
redeeming features, for impulses are as likely to be 
noble, divine and unselfish, as they are to be mean, 
selfish and infernal. It is no small thing for a 
people to be capable of enthusiasm ; for “ enthusi- 
asm” said the old Grecians, “ is the moving of 
God within us” Mobs and riots are bad, we 
admit, but we know of vices a great deal worse. 
Mobs and riots are seasons of storm, where the 
passions of men are unchained, and they act with- 
out reflection, and do muoh harm to society and to 
themselves. But we know of terrible wrong in- 
flicted on the property, persons, happiness, ay, and 
the souls of men, where the plea of irrefleotion on 
the rebellion of the passions cannot be made. 

In a former number we spoke of the prison-like 
appearance of certain portions of the city, caused 
by the thick wooden shutters — so unlike the light 
green blinds or shades in vogue with us — with 
which it is thought necessary to fortify the dwel- 
lings of the citizens. We said, or at least we meant 
to say, that this fashion seemed to imply a strange 
want of faith in virtue, and of confidence in each 
other. Philadelphia is, notwithstanding, a great 
and interesting city. 

This city is famous for its periodical literature. 
Graham's Magazine and Gedey’s Lady’s Book have 
long had a world-wide reputation; while in its 
weekly family reading papers, Philadelphia is 
without a rival. The Saturday Courier, over 
which Andrew McMakin presides, has a circulation 
of nearly fifty thousand, which surpasses consider- 
ably the circulation of our Gazette and Rule. The 
Courier has long been a favorite paper with the 
public. We had the pleasure of making the ac> 
quaintancc of Mr. McMakin. He is a judicious 
and able editor, and an agreeable gentleman. 

Of the dailies, the Ledger and Sun are the chief, 
although there are others that are quite respecta- 


ble. W e know little of the Sun, however, save that 
it has a large patronage, and appeiars to be well 
conducted. The Ledger owes not a little of its 
popularity and prosperity to the able articles of 
its leading editor, Russel Jarvis, Esq. He is a 
gentleman of strong powers of mind, of extensive 
knowledge, and is one of our most vigorous writers. 
His editorials, gathered up and published together, 
would form a valuable and interesting commentary 
on the times, and a brilliant exposition of events, 
political, social And moral. 

There are other journals here that ate worthy of 
mention ; and among them are the Saturday Post 
and the Sunday Dispatch. That which surprises us 
most of all, regarding the Philadelphia journals, is 
the exceeding cheapness of them. Papers of the 
largest class, containing the largest amount of 
reading matter, like the Courier , and Scoffs 
Weekly , are offered to subscribers at a dollar a 
year ! Will this pay ? Certainly not in N ew York. 
This price would not meet the expense, scarcely 
pay for the paper, to say nothing of editors, con- 
tributors and compositors. Will our Philadelphia 
oo temporaries reveal to us this secret of cheapness ? 

We see that an effort is making to procure from 
the New Jersey Legislature, a charter for a new 
railroad from New York to Philadeldhia. This 
project has been conceived by Borne restless and 
disappointed spirits, who hold grudges against the 
Camden and Amboy and New Jersey Railroad 
Companies. For our part, we see no room for a new 
route between these two cities. The present lines 
offer ample accommodations to the traveling public, 
and it would be worse than madness to establish 
another. The existing roads are well managed, 
and the administration of their affairs is in the 
hands of gentlemen of known probity and worth. 
We have no idea the new project will succeed. 

The Odd-Fellows of this city are living and ac- 
tive, and so are the Odd-Ladies, of whom we are 
told there are many. The Philozatheans, for this 
is the name these lady Odd-Fellows have assumed, 
are fall of zeal, and are rapidly increasing. We 
wish them much success. 

To-morrow we shall leave our snug quarters here 
at the Franklin House, and return to New York. 
We again introduce Bro. Burroughs, the proprie- 
tor, to our readers, as the prince of hosts. His 
house is superbly kept, and all our friends must 
give him a call. 

ODD-FELLOWS AND THE CHUBCH. 


Polished nations, from the remotest ages of an- 
tiquity, have always had their secret societies, 
either benevolent or political. The history of 
Egypt — that of the Assyrians — the schools of Phi- 
losophy in Greece — the traditions of Cosmogany — 
the sacred colleges of the Sy rites, are many and 
sufficient proofs that their origin is founded upon the 
necessities of every age and nation. We find that 
Masonic Societies flourished before the Christian 
era, and afterward it was even countenanced by 
$t. John, and by many other Evangelists. The 
principles of Masonry and Odd-Fellowship are just 
the same as those of Scripture — Love, Charity and 
Brotherhood. But in spite of the charitable ob- 
jects of these societies, and the good performed by 
their members, the many thousands of hungry, per- 
ishing and cold helped by them, we find the Church 
of Rome hurling its bulls against them, and em- 
ploying every art of intrigue and fanaticism to 
injure and calumniate those who have saved her 
religious children from starvation, in Ireland and 
elsewhere. In Europe, where secret socities were 
established for charitable and political purposes, 
they have suffered persecutions of all kinds by royal 
despots; but the Church has sometimes been 
equally culpable in torturing and executing the 
members of these societies. 

Bulls of excommunication were hurled by the Popes 
against Masons and Carbonari in Italy, as tending 
to inspire religious indifference, contempt for the 


Church sacraments and the mysteries of Catholi- 
cism, to deteriorate morals and destroy all social 
order ! The members, when discovered, were ana- 
thematized, tortured by the Inquisition, and execu- 
ted as criminals on the gallows of infamy. These 
monstrous persecutions were practiced but a few 
years since in Rome, under Gregory XVI ; and 
here in this country, where there is no union be- 
tween Church and State, the Catholic Bishops, im- 
potent to practice corporal punishment, avenge 
themselves upon a dead body. They refuse to bury 
any member of the Order of Odd-Fellows, and look 
upon him os worse than a murderer or a parricide. 
The Church of Rome does notpardon even after death, 
nor regard the sanctity of the desolate family of the 
dead. We have often read and recorded the great 
intolerance of Priests toward Odd-Fellows and 
Masons ; and we find at present another instanoe, 
in the Rochester Democrat^ which we give to our 
readers as a good proof of our assertions. The 
Democrat says ; 

It will be remembered that some time since the 
Catholic Bishops or some other authority of the 
Church, issued letters against secret societies of all 
kinds ; and the clergy prohibited from encouraging 
them in any way. Yesterday, at the funeral of Mr . 
Ray Marsh, several Lodges of Odd-Fellows, with 
their usual badges, followed his body into St. Pat- 
rick's Church. Father O’Reilly, however, Wore 
proceeding with the funeral services, gave notice 
that the rules of the Church forbade the tolerance of 
such badges, and unless they were removed, the 
oeremonies could not proceed. Whereupon the 
Odd-Fellows left in a body, followed by several of 
the citizens who sympathized with them, and re- 
turned to their Lodge rooms. 

We admire the noble conduct of the Odd-Fellows 
of Roohester in general, in leaving the Church and 
returning to their Lodges, which are the sanctua- 
ries of true religion; where is preached Love, 
Charity and Brotherhood. The persecutions of 
these demagogues in priestly gowns, who pretend 
to rule over people as absolute masters of the con- 
sciences and bodies of their communicants,*should be 
stopped; and we think it is time to adopt urgent 
measures, so as to avoid in future anything disa- 
greeable at the burial of a Catholic brother. The 
Catholic Church, which wishes to know by the way 
of confession, all the secrets of the human heart, 
cannot endure that another society, established on 
more noble principles, should prevent its members 
form revealing to a religious spy the secrets of 
its institutions. As the Pope has been overthrown by 
the Romans, so we hope that our Catholic brothers 
will throw off the authority of ignorant and fanati- 
cal Priests. We shall have more to say upon this 
subject. «. de c. 


CYPRESS HILL CEMETERY. 

Is a burial ground just consecrated on the most 
beautiful spot of Long-Island. It is as easy of access 
as could be desired, and afar from the struggle and 
strife of the world, and here the dead sleep in si- 
lence and peace, undisturbed and safe from vandal 
invasion. At the dedication of this place of graves, 
C. Edwards Lester, Esq., delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress, which is creditable to our Literature. The 
orator Bays, “ at this solemn occasion, here midway 
between the creation of man and the great day of 
resurrection, we arecome to prepare a tomb of re- 
pose for an hundred generations.*' It is time that 
there should be a burial place prepared, especially 
by philanthropic societies, where they can entomb 
their brethren, sure that their dust will return 
from whenoe it came, undisturbed, as is not often 
the case in the city cemeteries. This place affords 
an opportunity for the city authorities to purchase 
ground to bury the poor who leave the world with- 
out a friend, and are earned to “Potter's Field,” 
where bodies are often stolen, mutilated and dis- 
sected. Only a few weeks since we had an account 
of a young man's search for the body of his father 
at the burying [ground for paupers. Six coffins 
were opened, and found only — “ mutilated remains'* 
— “ pieoes |of flesh” — “ parts of bodies which had 
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undergone” all sorts of mutilations, too horrid to re- 
count, and the cause of this great evil in our large 
city, is the want of grave « for the poor ! Certainly, 
no civilized or demi-civilized race exhibit so little 
consideration for the dead, as our beloved Anglo- 
Saxons on either side of the water, especially in 
large cities. The French dress graves in flowers ; 
wherever Spanish manners prevail, a funeral is a 
festival. In Germany the grave is an object of af- 
fection ; in Italy of sanctity. But among tho Ma- 
hometans of all countries, the grave is specially an 
object of both piety and sanctity. When we visit- 
ed,the Turkish cemeteries in the vicinity of Constan- 
tinople, we felt shame for some parts of Christen- 
dom, especially Protestant Anglo-Saxon. The 
creation of the Cypress Hill Cemetery is one step 
toward the removal of this grievance. 


BROTHERHOOD. 

Amid the turmoils and strife and difficulties of 
this world, in the midst of its utter selfishness and 
abandonment of every social relation, it is sweet to 
realize that we can occupy one spot held sacred to 
the purer feelings of our nature, and that is Bro- 
therhood 1 Man has ever been reaching for some- 
thing more elevated than the mere instincts of hifc 
animal life. There is that within him, tho tenden- 
cies and aspirations of which are far beyond the 
groveling appetites of earth, and which unite 
him, it may be remotely, to a nature altogether an- 
gelic. Hence, in a venerable book, we read that 
man “ was created but little lower than the angels.” 
If thus allied to the beings of a purer and a better 
world, we have reason to believe that his angel-life 
is begun here, and that all of good he is permitted 
to accomplish is by the influence, and under the 
direction of the spiritual influence, of his semi-an- 
gelic nature. This tends to Brotherhood, — under 
the belief that we owe our origin to a common 
cause, our Father, and our God. All nature teaches 
this ; and her harmonious tunes go up to Heaven at 
morning, noon, and eve — when Winter comes, with 
its frc^t and snow, and bitter wind — or when Sum- 
mer greets us with her spicy gales and flowers — or 
Autumn shares her ripened fruits and garnered 
stores. And the Son of Man also taught the same 
holy truth — he taught it by precept and example — 
he taught it through on advent of suffering and 
trial — ’mid his bitterness and tears! Yet, alas! 
and the earth mourns it — the teachings of nature 
are neglected, and the admonitions of the Son of 
God pass by as the idle winds, unheeded by thou- 
sands of his professed disciples! Oh, where is 
Brotherhood ? 

Answer: In Odd-Fellowship! And we say it 
is sweet to reflect that there is one spot in the 
world’s wilderness where the angel of Brotherhood 
can rest her weary wings ! A thousand altars are 
consecrated to her service,— -and myriads of human 
beings, united in the holiest bonds, offer their 
nightly vowb to love and serve each other, — to be 
friends in storm and shine, — to be brothers in weal 
and wo ! While sects abound and fanatics rail, 
Odd-Fellowship is a Brotherhood! While strife 
and selfishness prevail in the world without, it is a 
blessed reflection that in our Lodge rooms the spirit 
of Brotherhood is cultivated, — that lessons of good 
are there learned, which benefit the world by 
practice. 

Bless the Order, then ! Its mission is a high and 
a holy one. It is an adjunct of all that is good, 
and is destined to effect its share in the redemption 
and regeneration of the world! Falter not, ye 
skeptics ! Come and see, and yon will perceive that 
something good can “ come out of Nazareth.” p. 

AERIAL NAVIGATION. 

With other representatives of the Press, we 
visited Washington Hall, a few days since, to wit- 
ness some experiments in aerial navigation. We 
oe&fbBS frankly that we hid no faith whatever in 


the feasibility, nor even in the possibility of the 
project. TNje considered that there were several 
insuperable difficulties in the way of ever achieving 
a safe and rapid progress through the air ; but the 
experiments which we witnessed at Washington 
Hall have vanquished all our doubts. That the 
sanguine expectations of Messrs. Hannegan and Por- 
ter, however, will be realized as speedily as they 
anticipate, we do not believe. Yet we have not a 
doubt that the efforts of those gentlemen will be 
successful, and that before the expiration of a year, 
we shall see several of these aerial steamships na- 
vigating the “ waters that are above the earth.” 

The model exhibited on Thursday of last week is 
about twelve feet in length, sharp at both ends, 
so as to offer the least resistance to the air. The 
instrument of propulsion is a collection of paddles, 
made to revolve rapidly, and strike the air in a 
peculiar maimer, producing a beautifully steady as 
well as rapid motion. We consider this one of the 
most important inventions of the age, and believe 
it will be productive of immense results. 


ALLEN LODGE NO. XCH, HUD80N. 

Htcmon,N. Y., Feb. 17, 184fii 

To the Editor of the Gazette and Rule : 
Much has been said by the New Constitution breth- 
ren in this State, in regard to the course pursued 
by Allen Lodge No. 92, and especially some of her 
members, in obeying, promptly and honorably, the 
mandates of the acknowledged supreme head of the 
Order, the Grand Lodge of the United States, in 
its decision upon the New Y ork controversy. Many 
hard names have been heaped upon her, by those 
who profess to be governed by the pure spirit of 
Friendship, Love and Truth ! She has wrongfully 
been accused of manifesting “ a want of good faith,” 
of “ deserting her friends,” of " committing an as- 
sault upon the New Constitution party ” of “ prov- 
ing recreant to principles of reform,” and so on to 
the end of the chapter. Not being satisfied of 
making an attack upon the Lodge, they have also 
grossly misrepresented, either ignorantly or inten- 
tionally, the motives of some of her members — they 
have been accused of having been governed, in the 
part which they took in the controversy, in sub- 
mitting to the decision of the G. L. of the U. S., by 
sinister motives, because, forsooth, they had, dur- 
ing the difficulties in the Order in this State, advo- 
cated certain measures of reform. 

I do not wish, and would not knowingly, offend 
any one ; yet I must be allowed to say in all can- 
dor, there has been manifested by our opponents, in 
many instances, an utter disregard of plain and 
open fairness. They have many times exhibited a 
strong disposition to pervert facts, and use sophistry 
instead of truth. Many dark insinuations have 
been thrown out, and left unexplained for doubtful 
inferences to be drawn therefrom ; and false impu- 
tations have been made, which it would have been 
much more manly, but not perhaps so easy of eva- 
sion, to have openly and bravely affirmed. Many 
of their assertions, I fear, have been dictated by 
something beside ignorance or good-will. It must, 
however, be a poor cause that cannot be sustained 
by strong arguments, but must bring in the aid of 
low wit and misrepresentation. 

It will not be denied that Allen Lodge was in 
favor of certain needed reforms in the Order, and 
that some of her members advocated those reforms. 
It is a well known fact that she stood in the front 
ranks of those Lodges which were suspended by the 
Grand Lodge of this State, for insubordination to 
the legal authorities in this jurisdiction. She also 
sent a full delegation to the celebrated “ Albany 
Convention,” and also paid her “ assessment” to 
carry on the warfare, which was no small sum, I 
can assure you. She had, however, previous to 
the holding of said Convention, at a regular meet- 
ing, (I think on the reading of Grand Master Joseph 
R. Taylor’s Proclamation,) unanimously adopted 
resolutions, that she would abide by, and sustain, 
the decision of the Grand Lodge of the U. S., when 


it should be made. She was induced to adopt reso- 
lutions of this kind, from a sense of duty which she 
owed the Order at large, and from the fact, that it 
was generally conceded the New Constitution 
brethren were perfectly willing to leave the ques- 
tion of our difficulties for settlement to the G. L. of 
the U. S., and that they would submit to that 
decision with cheerfulness and in good faith. But 
it should be remembered that there is a vast differ- 
ence between advocating needed reforms, or re- 
maining in open rebellion to that supreme head, to 
which both parties professed a perfect willingness 
to sumbit the question of difference for adjustment, 
and openly avowed their intention before-hand to 
acquiesce in said decision. The advocating of ne- 
cessary reforms, if conducted in a proper manner 
and in the right spirit, the spirit of true friendship, 
conciliation, and marked by a love of truth, cannot 
result in evil consequences, either to individuals or 
to our vast-spread brotherhood. The right, in 
such controversies, carried on in the above named 
spirit, must and always will conquer. Light and 
knowledge will dispel darkness and ignorance. 
Truth will overcame error under all circumstances. 
But, on the other hand, insubordination or rebel- 
lion, call it whieh you please, will never accom- 
plish any good purpose — will never satisfy any 
that you occupy the right position, or convince any 
one of error, but will be of lasting evil to all con- 
cerned. In my opinion, the end or result desired 
to be brought about by the New Constitution 
brethren, could be much better effected, by sub- 
mitting to the decision of the G. L. of the U. 8., 
than to remain in the position which they now 
occupy, and which they wished Allen Lodge to 
occupy. If they had complied with the mandates 
of the supreme tribunal of the Order, they would 
have given, as Allen Lodge has, an evidence of the 
sincerity and fidelity of their attachment to their 
cherished principles, which would have exerted a 
powerful influence over the minds of those who 
might compose the G. L. of the U. S. at any future 
time, when the professed friends of reform should 
feel disposed to carry the question of their griev- 
ances again before that body, for a rehearing. The 
New Constitution brethren could say : “We have, 
as brethren are in duty bound, obeyed your deci- 
sion, although we conscientiously believe your 
decision was, in point of fact, wrong; that you 
overlooked many material facts and circumstances 
that we think have a strong bearing upon the case; 
we would therefore most respectfully petition your 
worthy body to give us a rehearing upon the 
subject.” 

But, as it now stands, that body have no good 
grounds to meddle in the matter at all. What evi- 
dence has it, or will it have, that its decision, if 
made a second time, would meet with any better 
reception from the New Constitution brethren than 
heretofore ? It has none. If the question Bhould, 
in any shape, go before the G. L. of the U. S. for a 
rehearing, that body would undoubtedly say : 
“ Obey our late decision before you petition us to 
reverse, alter or amend our acts made in your 
cause, and then we shall havfe an evidence of your 
sincerity, and will believe you will obey our future 
decision. Until you do this, we cannot, consist- 
ently, as men and as Odd-Fellows, take any notice 
of your request. You are in a state of open rebel- 
lion to our laws and regulations ; first become re- 
conciled to our requirements, and then we will 
hear your petition.” 

Viewing the subject in this light, Allen Lodge was 
induoed to take the Bteps she did, which resulted in 
her re-instatement into the Order ; and thus she ac- 
quiesed in the decision of the G. L. of the U. S. I 
fully believe all the Lodges, situated as she was, 
should have followed her example. If all the other 
Lodges had gone back under the old order of things, 
they certainly could have in time, accomplished all 
they could wish ; for they would have had a large 
majority in the Grand Lodge of this State, and as 
a matter of course, could have adopted such regu- 
lations and laws as they might deem for the best 
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interest of the whole Order. They having learned 
experience by the past, could easily have shunned 
the rocks upon which they had run in their previ- 
ous voyage — they could eventually have adopted 
the New Constitution, or one that would have met 
the views of the Order generally in this State. 

But, because Allen Lodge thought it not only pro- 
per, but right, to redeem her previous pledge to be 
governed by the decision of the highest tribunal in 
the Order, does not debar her from advocating, and 
being the friend of all necessary reforms, by any 
means. It does not necessarily follow that she has 
changed her views upon any of the questions which 
she previously took apart in. She always has, and 
does now, believe that the so called New Constitu- 
tion was better calculated to meet the wants of the 
Order in this jurisdiction, than the Old Constitu- 
tion. Although Allen Lodge was a New Constitu- 
tion Lodge, she did not under the cry of reform, 
swallow it down at one gulp, simply, because it 
came from one particular party. She never believ- 
ed it was perfect — it had as she viewed it many 
defects. What she saw in it that was good, she ap- 
proved, and so she does at the present time, the ipse 
dixit of some to the contrary notwithstanding. She 
is as much in favor of all needful reforms as she 
ever was ; and so far as I can judge, her members 
are in favor of introducing into our organization as 
much pure republicanism as possible, and of striking 
off ail and every feature which has the least sem- 
blance of anti-republicanism. 

Thine, as ever, Amicus. 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 

Boston, Feb. IS, 1849. 

Gazette or the Uwion : It is quite as cold as — 
“ no consequence” Mr. Toots would swear at, in 
this goodly city. While I write, the mercury in a 
thermometer “ in the shade,” outside my window, 
has fallen to 3 below 0. It is difficult to get one’s 
ideal steam up without its congealing instanter. 

En prssant , talking of steam, I came on yester- 
night from your city, in the steamboat “ State of 
Maine,” an easy, substantial, and withal swift 
craft, with a most gentlemanly captain, a courteous 
clerk, and attentive servants. I like the Stoning- 
ton route in many respects, only wishing that a 
better fire could be kept in the cars, without con- 
tinual poking by the fireman. A Btove should not 
be too much subject to the “ man with the poker.” 

Boston is constantly and rapidly improving. It 
is astonishing what “ seven league boots” these 
Yankees put on in the way of business. Nothing 
stays or daunts them. Salt marshes are to their 
eyes only so much foundation for future granite 
blocks, and as for useless or unimproved land, 
Boston contains none. Such unsightly and profit- 
less buildings as one meets in Chatham, Center, 
Nassau, and other streets of New York, would not 
be tolerated a day by these good citizens. The 
" Five Points,” under the influence of Yankee im- 
provement, would have been covered five years ago 
with substantial warehouses. I verily believe 
there is no city in the Union which is so ambitious 
of excelling in architectural -^beauty, as that “ of 
notions.” Philadelphia and New York must make 
long strides to overtake the Yankee pioneers. 

Amusements here are on the wane, except, in- 
deed, “ Mrs. Pierce Butler’s” readings, which are 
the rage. It is estimated that the amiable Fanny 
netts $1200 per week by these entertainments ; bet- 
ter than a jointure with that “ elegant man,” her 
husband, or a “ separate maintenance,” at any rate. 

The Buena Vista celebration, to take place on 
the 22nd inst., occupies a considerable share of 
public attention. The dominants will, no doubt, 
enjoy it. I see by the papers that various enter- 
tainments and celebrations will mark the anniver- 
sary of the pater-patras . Among the rest, I per- 
ceive thatDuganne, the poet, delivers an address or 
poem before the Mechanics’ Association, at the 
Masonic Temple, on the evening of the 22nd. 

I leave for the eastward to-morrow, and will 


write again soon. My quarters in this city have 
been at the Pemberton House, kept by Murdoch, 
well-known as a gentlemanly host and good citizen. 
The location of this house is excellent, being at the 
same time central and quiet. It is in Howard-st., 
next door to the Atheneum. 

Sleighing continues good, and horses know it. 
The Temperance Convention, lately in session at 
the Tremont Temple, adjourned this evening. 

The California fever is scarcely abated os yet ; 
companies being still in process of formation. 
When will men get wise by experience? Echo 
answers, “ Really, I don’t know.” Buenos nochts. 

Guendan. 

LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 18, 1849. 

The people of Philadelphia have been “ let down” 
a little since the “ Hyer” excitement has passed 
away, and now that the “ sober second thought” 
has come many of those who were turned topsy- 
turvy in their mad enthusiasm in favor of the lion 
of the ring, begin to think the whole affair was most 
disgraceful and shockingly disgusting. 

Within the past week we have had very cold 
weather — some say the very coldest of the season. 
The skating on the Schuylkill is very fine. The 
Delaware is full of ice abreast of the city. 

The ship Mason sailed on Monday from this port 
for California. She took a full cargo of freight and 
150 passengers, real good fellows, some of whom 
we know full well, who go to seek their fortunes on 
the banks of the Sacramento, the El Dorado of the 
19th century. Well, we have only one wish to ut- 
ter for the adventurers, and that is, may they be 
well dust-od when they return. 

A meeting of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
I. 0. of 0. F., was held on Monday evening last. 
There was a pretty full attendance of the members, 
but little business of consequence was transacted, 

In the Subordinate Lodges the initiation of new 
members is increasing, I think— a pretty fair evi- 
dence that the rising generation fully appreciate 
the utility of Odd-Fellowship. 

The cold weather, it appears, has a tendency to 
drive people to our places of public amusement, if 
we may judge from the fact that they are all crowd- 
ed nightly. The play of “ Monte-Cristo,” drama- 
tized from one of Dumas’ novels, was the “ card” 
at the Walnut and the Arch for three consecutive 
weeks. It had a great “ run,” and now they’ve 
run it off to make room for other novelties. Bur- 
ton has introduced a burlesque called “Monto- 
Christy,” and a sparring piece called “ Fistimania” 
— both are said to be good enough to laugh at, and 
the latter of a higher order than usual Tom and 
Jerry has been revived at the Walnut by Marshall, 
and seems to take as well with the public as it did 
twenty years since. 

The National Circus is still the center of attrac- 
tion. Welch ( the General) is well patronized, and 
he deserves it. The Ethiopean Serenaders are do- 
ing well at the Chestnut. The concern is under 
good management, and the house is always well 
filled. The Athenaeum is the place where Major 
Littlefinger holds his levees, and where Harrington 
shows forth his ventriloquian powers. This place 
is looking up. Blitz, the great Blitz,, is playing 
the devil at the lecture room of the Chinese Mu- 
seum. He makes money, and he deserves to, for 
he’s a clever fellow. 


When you visit Philadelphia again, you must 
permit me to introduce you to a young friend of 
ours who has just opened in front of the Masonic 
Hall, Chestnut-street, one of the neatest establish- 
ments for the manufacture and sale of Perfumery 
that we know of. His store is full of sweets, and 
all sort* of delightful matters for the hair, the face. 


the clothes, the nose — for the ladies, the beaux 
and the babies. You must drop in at Harry Gui- 
er’s when you pass this way. 

I enclose you a poetical effusion from a talent- 
ed young friend and brother Odd-Fellow, James 
W. Coffroth, Esq. He is one who, by dint of per- 
severing industry in cultivating the genius and 
powers which belong to him, has gained some de- 
served laurels in the literary world. He promises 
to send you other articles from time to time. 


MICHIGAN. 


Hillsdale Lodge No. 17, meets on Thursday 
evening. Joel W. French, N.G. ; Andrew Kiliker, 
V. G. ; E. Hatton, S. ; C. Parish, T. ; C. Skinner, 
P-S. 

Sturges* Prairie Lodge No. 37, meets on 
IVedneeday evening. David Page, N. G.; James 
M. Tefft, Y. G. ; J. G. Wait, S. ; Hiram Jacobs, T. ; 
H. S. Fister, P. S. 

Fayette Lodge No. 16, meets on Monday eve- 
ning at Jonesville. W. J. Baxter, N. G.; L. L. 
Tucker, Y. G. ; R. S. Varnum, S. ; E. P. Champlin, 
T. ; C. North, P. S. 

Hudson Lodge No. 26, meets at Hudson. A. 
Thomas, N. G. ; J. R. Hyde, V. G. ; J. M. John- 
son, S. ; J. C. Hogaboam, T. ; E. D. Larned, P. S. 

Cold-water Lodge No. 31, meets on Wednesday 
evening. H. M. Wright, N. G ; H. Lockwood, Y. 
G. ; C. B. Fishe, S. ; E. G. Fuller, T. ; F. V. Smith, 
P. S. 

St. Joseph Co. Lodge No. 28, meets on Tuesday 
evening at Centerville. Charlee Upson, N. G. ; E. 
Steers, V. G. ; W. A. Little, S. ; Samuel Platt, T. ; 
F. Pardu, P. S. 

Constantine Lodge No. 22, meets on Thursday 
evening. E. Stevens, N. G. ; F. Wells, V. G. ; T. 
Mitchell, S. ; J. K. Briggs, T. ; H. Roberts, P. S. 


DEATH OF AN ODD-FELLOW-AND BENEFITS 
OF THE INSTITUTION. ' 


Messrs. Editors: — On Thursday evening last, 
Mr. Caleb Parsons, late a member of the Quinnipiao 
Lodge, No. 1,1. 0. of 0. F. in this city, departed 
this life, after suffering three years and more, with 
that insidious disease, consumption ; and it is wor- 
thy of remark that this death, out of four hundred 
and fifty -one members which that Lodge comprises, 
is the first that has occured in sixteen months ; a 
circumstance by the way, which tends to show the 
healthy state of the members of that Lodge. Bro- 
ther Parsons, during the whole period of his sick- 
ness, has been diligently cared for by the members 
of hiB Lodge. Not only has he been watched when 
his sick bed required it, but from the time he waa 
reported sick, to the day of his death, he has been 
in the receipt of four dollars and twenty -five cents 
per week, from the funds of the Society, which the 
following receipts, copied from the books of the 
Lodge will show, amounts (funeral included) to se- 
ven hundred sixty-five dollars and twenty -five cents, 
viz : 

1846— February 2, $93 50 ; March 23, $84 ; May 
25, $88 25 ; September 21, $55 25; December 21, 

$59 50. 

1847— March 1, $61 ; August 2, $89 25. 

1848 — January 81, $108 ; July 24, $92. 

1849— January 1, $106 1 two weeks due $8 50; 
funeral $30. Total $765 25. 

Who will doubt after reading the above statement, 
but the institution of Odd-Fellowship is a noble 
one ! By the way, a number of times has brother 
P., when I was Chairman of the “ Sick Yisitation 
Committee,” expressed his thanks and gratitude to 
the members for their kindness and attention. “ In 
fact,” said he, “ were it not for the Order I have the 
good fortune to be connected with, I must have 
gone to the Alms House ero this. Yes, brother G.” 
added he, “ the money I receive from that, not only 
keeps me off the town, and pays mv board bill, but 
other contingent expenses tnat make me comforta- 
ble.” Such were the generous, grateful sentiments 
of our departed brother ; and such show the bene- 
volence and usefulness of the I. 0. of 0. F. May 
the Order, and all such noble institutions flourish, 
is the wish of the writer, who has been a member of 
the same some thirty-five years, and has the plea- 
sure now of subscribing himself in F, L. and T., 
yours very respectfully. W. G. 

— [N. Haven Palladium. 
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ARTISTS AND HONORS. 

TRANSLATED FROM THX FRENCH FOR TBS GAZETTE AND RULE. 


Nero prided himself more upon his skill as a 
musician, than upon his position as Emperor of the 
Romans. When menaced by the downfall of his 
greatness, and fearing the loss of all the advantages 
of his station, he said : “ What matters it? — talent 
is always wealth.” Even when at the point of 
death, the musician thought not of his empire, 
but of his talent — “ Proh Jupiter ! quails artifex 
pereo” — an almost sublime expression, but our his- 
torians have neither noticed or appreciated it. In 
giving the following extract from the old Revue de 
Parity we^will not commit any plagiarism : 

“ Nero died as he lived, an artist and a musician ; 
he expired with consciousness of his talent ; a skill ] 
acquired by twenty years of study and assiduous 
perseverance, and which he could not bequeath to 
any person. The artist was dead to his country and 
countrymen, then ; nothing remained but to elect 
his successor to the empire. Nero thought no more 
of his regal estate, for he well knew how easy it was 
to fill up the vacancy. He also knew that the 
thunder-bolt, the plague, fever, the disease of 
Francis the First, could mow down all the poten- 
tates of the earth. This would certainly be a loss 
to the families and friends of these gentlemen, but 
would it be to the world in general? A rise or fall 
in the funds, a few notices in the newspapers, and 
profits to the undertaker for the pomp and parade 
of funerals, would be the only result of such an 
event. The next day you will find plenty of sons or 
brothers, adventurers or idiots, ready to sucoeed 
them. It requires the gifts of nature, genius and 
study, with a constant application, and twenty 
years’ experience, to be an artist; and but ten 
minutes are sufficient to enthrone a king. He is 
supposed to be an ass, and is given seven or eight 
hundred tutors, among whom the fools are nume- 
rous, and is thus afforded a margin to choose from. 
You will always have more kings than you wish for; 
that is clearly Been ; their history attests it. The 
great artist, however, resembles a meteor, a star, 
which illumines the horizon of the world at periods 
* few and far between.* If a king be sick they 
laugh at him, and say that he has eaten too much 
soup or truffles ; if he cut his throat, the philoso- 
phers discourse upon the danger of arrogating to 
oneself the right of taking away life ; when they 
lose the reins of power by a pistol shot, as was the 
case with Gustavus the Third. Vagabonds perhaps 
will make an excuse for it, or may be sufficiently 
impertinent as to praise the courage of Ankastroem. 
Kings have their diseases, as well as butchers, or 
manufacturers of white lead, &c. , &c., and thus run 
the hazard of dangers common to all. But if some 
infamous scoundrel Bhould cut the throat of Ru- 
bini or Malibran, or stick a poniard into Rossini 
or Paganini, what a cry of horror would resound 
throughout Europe. All are bound to assist in the 
conservation of talents so precious, the loss of 
which would be a public calamity ; and the sense- 
less madman who would*attempt lives so dear would 
be torn in pieces, burned, and his ashes scattered 
to the winds, by a host of enraged dilletanti. 

“ Nero hesitated long before he cut his throat, 
and when dying whispered these words, beautiful- 
ly modulated, ‘ qualis artifex pereo .’ What an 
artist is to be mourned ! Why did political events 
destroy such a musician ? These words are among 
the most remarkable of antiquity, but barbarians 
turn them into ridicule. In the St. Mi- 

chael there have been but two ladies, and both of 
them belonged to the Opera — M’lle Quinault Du- 
fresne, 1745; M’me St. Uuberti, 1790. In 1745, 
the king sent his carriage to conduct M’lle Le 
Maure to Versailles, accompanied by a gentleman 
of the bed-chamber. When passing through Paris, 
M’lle Le Maure cried out, ‘ Oh, how I wish I were 
a window, in order to see myself passing !* In 1771 , 
the Directors of the Colys4e, which was built in 
the Faubourg St, Honor e for public fetes, &c. t 


&c., entered into a treaty with M’lle Le Maure to 
sing at their concerts. This heroine of French song 
had left the opera twenty-eight years previous, but 
accepted of their brilliant offers. Although sixty- 
eight years of age, her organ was still admirable, 
but she could only sing one song at each concert. 
M’lle Le Maure again wished to be treated as a 
queen, but not as the queen dowager of the Acade- 
my of Music. Two files of servants, elegantly at- 
tired, preceded her, and ladies of honor, in full 
dress, followed. These always accompanied her 
when she made her entrance into the great hall of 
the Colys^e. 

“The Marseillais, in August 1785, feted Mme. St. 
Huberti on land and sea. After the different re- 
presentations, this talented artist received homage 
worthy of a queen and many gold crowns and chap- 
lets exquisitely wrought. Mme. St. Huberti ap- 
peared at this fete attired in a rich modern Greek 
costume, given to her by the Greek ladies residing 
in Marseilles. In 1787, a young artillery officer 
was wont to attend her performances. All knew 
with what talent and sublimity she played and sung 
in the solo of Didon. Enthusiasm inspired to write 
the following, ‘ Romans, who vaunt of your illustri- J 
ous origin, see upon what depended the existence of 
your growing country : Dido had not charms suffi- 
ciently powerful to arrest the flight of her obstinate 
lover. But if the other Dido, who ornaments this 
place, had been queen of Carthage, he would, to 
serve her, have abandoned his gods, and your beau- 
tiful country would still be barbarous.* 

“These linos are by that Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who ultimately turned the Republic of France to 
his own account. Wc can vouch for the authentici- 
ty of them upon the assertion of Louis Gregoire of 
Marseilles, a friend of Mme. St. Huberti, and secre- 
tary of music to the first consul. ‘ The emperor of 
France to the author of the Bardes ,* Buch is the in- 
scription engraved on a superb gold snuff box, 
which Napoleon sent to Le Sueur after the success 
of this opera in 1804. The celebrated singer Forst, 
refused the letters of nobility which Joseph the 
First wished to confer upon him. The artist how- 
ever accepted the pension of three hundred florins 
which was proposed as an exchange. If the emperor 
wished to bestow a present equal in value, it would 
appear that he did not estimate his letters of nobili- 
ty at a very high price. In 1690, Forst’s voice was 
a deep baas, so well cultivated, and of such volume, 
that Joseph declared that he would willingly pay 
100,000 ducats to have a similar voice if it could be 
purchased. The Italians belonging to the Imperial 
chapel, jealous of his astonishing success, poisoned 
him. 

“ Rameau received letters of nobility, as a neces- 
sary qualification for receiving the cordon of the 
order of St. Michael, which the king destined for 
him, 1760. In June, 1785, the minister Baron Bre- 
tenil offered the cordon of St. Michael to Beaumar- 
chais, who refused it with disdain, saying, that 
men of recognised merit can do without decorations, 
that are prized only by fools. The King of Prussia 
had subscribed for a copy of Beethoven’s Mass, No. 
2. The Prince de Hatzfeld, embassador from Prus- 
sia to Vienna, sent a counselor of the chancery to 
ask the great master, if he would not prefer a royal 
order or fifty ducats, the price of the subscription. 
Beethoven replied suddenly, with energy, ‘ Fifty 
ducats ! ’ Ho always refused gifts of this kind, no 
matter from what quarter they came, and even titles 
voluntarily offered. If you offer a distinguished ar- 
tist the embarrassing choice of an order or a sum of 
money, if he take the cross, for him it never can be 
an honorable distinction. Military men solicit or- 
ders and consider themselves very fortunate if they 
obtain them. The cross of a soldier is always an 
objeot of general and profound veneration: it is 
above suspicion. We sometimes see artists refuse 
those which have been offered to them, and utter 
mysterious hints and prayers that they may not be 
decorated. Artists of negative merit go wandering 
about at literary and musical soirees , intriguing to 
obtain an insignia which their talents do not entitle 


them to. It is no wonder therefore, that Rameau, 
Forst, Beethoven, Ac., Ac., refused to be enrolled 
in a regiment of Chdet artists, lest by so doing they 
might tacitly admit of an equality between such 
great masters and those raw recruits.” 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


Washington, D. C.. Jan. 30, 1840. 

Editor Gazette and Rule — Dear Sir and 
Bro. : In my last I noticed several typographical 
errors, of so little importance, however, as to be 
easily supplied by the attentive reader, and would 
probaly pass unnoticed by any other. 

Though we have nothing of very great import- 
ance within our jurisdiction in regard to the 
“ work,” yet there are some thoughts which might 
be rendered practical and useftil, by being penned 
for inspection, and serving somewhat as mere 
chronicles of the times, if nothing else. Since my 
last, two deaths have transpired in our midst ; Bro. 
Jno. Simmons, of No. 12, and Bro. Jacob Acker, of 
No. 10, are no more ! They have gone to their 
long accounts in another and a better world. A 
large concourse of the brotherhood were present, 
and performed the last sad tribute of respect to 
departed worth. They were both industrious and 
kind husbands, and useful members of society. 
May they rest in peace, and green be the sod 
above their graves. “ And this is the state of man ! 
To-day the tender leaves of hope put forth; to- 
morrow they blossom, and bear their blushing 
honors thick and fresh upon them. The third day 
there comes a frost — a killing frost — and when he 
thinks, good and easy man, full surely that his 
greatness is ripening, all his glory vanishes, and he 
falls to the ground.” Then let us boast no more of 
our power and greatness, but remember they are but 
as a shadow — this moment present, the next, gone for 
ever. 

Some objection has been made by some of the 
good, pious ministers of our city, against attending 
Odd-Fellows’ processions, especially on Sundays, 
and where music is an accompaniment. And this 
objeetion has become so inveterate in some minds 
as to be put in operation in the case of Bro. John 
Simmons. His minister objected to officiate at his 
funeral, because music was used in the procession 
that followed him to the grave. Now, as this ques- 
tion deserves a little notice, from the fact above 
cited, I propose to make a few passing remarks. 

I The reason why Odd-Fellows bury their dead on 
I Sundays, is most obvious to the least reflecting 
mind. The mass of Odd-Fellows are working and 
business men, and cannot, on all occasions, afford to 
lose a day ; or if they can afford it, their business 
would not admit of it ; and webelieve that they could 
not be engaged in a more solemn and important 
manner, than in performing those sad Yites to a 
brother dead — in giving to his mortal remains de- 
cent sepulture. And further, to effect that object, 
they have music, which is employed on the occa- 
sion to perform mournful tunes and marohes, 
suitable to the occasion, and also in order to secure 
a fuller attendance upon the processions. There 
was a class in days of yore, who chided even the 
Saviour of the world for healing on the Sabbath, 
or for pulling an ox out of the mire ; others there 
are, in this, our day, whose scruples are alike 
delicately attuned, and who would bottle up the 
sunshine and veil the moon. 

You noticed, in your paper of the 20th inst., the 
departure of many sterling Odd-Fellows from your 
goodly city of Gotham for the gold regions in Cali- 
fornia, that El Dorado which Spain so many years 
sought for in vain, and at last gave up the pursuit. 
We have a good many brethren also speeding their 
way to that great center t>f attraction, and hare 
taken their lives in their hands to pursue, possibly 
to some, a mere phantom. While on the subject of 
California gold, I am reminded of the Sandwich 
Islands, not far from that happy , happy land, 
whose inhabitants, we are told, are all fleeing away 
to the diggings. You will reoollet the Grand 
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Lodge of the United States are making up collec- 
tions to build the Odd-Fellows in Honolulu a hall, 
devoted to the sacred teachings of F., L. and T. I, 
in conclusion, would submit whether it would not 
be well to hold on to the funds until this gold mania 
has subsided, for money is said, by a wise man, to 
be the root of all evil. 

In a book called the Probe, edited by J. Carroll 
Judson, in which are some life-like portraits of men 
and things, and which abounds in “ gems of elo- 
quence,” it is gravely asserted that Gen. George 
Washington was born in Fairfaix Co., Va. 

Our citizens are making great preparations for 
the two inaugurations balls, which are shortly 
coming off in this metropolis, commemorative of 
the hero of Buena Vista, &c. I must now conclude 
my much lengthened letter, by subscribing myself, 
Yours, in F., L. & T., T. W. J. 

MATTERS AND THINGS IN BALTIMORE. 


The Funeral, or P. G. James Patterson.— 
The funeral of P. G. PatterBon, which took place 
on Sunday of last week, was attended by a large 
number of Brothers of his own and of other Lodges. 
He was very justly held in the highest estimation 
by his very extensive circle of acquaintances. He 
possessed, in an eminent degree, all the traits 
which make the good Odd-Fellow, and all the vir- 
tues that adorn and ennoble the man. To the or- 
phans and widows of deceased Odd-Fellows, his 
death is a serious loss. As a member of the 
" School Committee,” he had for years been most 
indefatigable in his attentions to the education and 
other interests of the young. That portion of the 
city known as “ Federal Hill,” was, for the most 
part, the scene of his labors ; and in that neighbor- 
hood many a widow and orphan have, by his death, 
lost a faithful friend. He combined, in an unusual 
degree, the qualities which constitute the humble 
Christian, the good eitizen, and the sincere friend. 
He has gone from labor to reward. 

Officers of the Grand Lodge of Maryland. 
— At the late Annual Communication of the Grand 
Lodge of Maryland, the following named Brethren 
were elected Officers for the ensuing year N. T. 
Dushane, G.M. ; B. F. Zimmerman, D.G.M. ; Geo. 
D. Tewksbury, G. Sec. ; J. McGooch, G. W.;Wm. 
Bayley, G. Treas. ; J. Jarvis, G. Marshal ; J . Hunt, 
G. Conductor. The interests of the Order in 
Maryland, under so able an officiary, cannot fail of 
prosperity. 

The California Fever.— This fever continues 
to rage in Baltimore. Several expeditions have 
lately left the city, composed of our most worthy 
and enterprising young men. Among others who 
caught the fever and started away, was our old 
friend and associate, Wm. T. Preston, Esq., the 
former publisher of the “Iris and Odd-Fellow’s 
Mirror.” He sailed in the barque Sovereign, in 
company with as fine a set of fellows as could be 
well got together. He deserves success — may he 
reap it abundantly. 

A Work-House. — We were pleased to find in 
the late annual message of the Mayor of Baltimore, 
a strong recommendation to the Councils to adopt 
the necessary measures for the immediate establish- 1 
ment of a work-house. From the spirit manifested 
by the Councils, there is reason to believe that the 
incipient steps will forthwith be taken toward the 
getting up of this muoh needed institution. Nothing 
ing would conduce more to the moral improvement 
of the youth of the city than a work-house, where 
the tyro in crime might, by kindly restraint and 
discipline, be reclaimed or prevented in his career 
of vice. 

Exhibition of Cadets of Temperance.-— We 
have heretofore taken occasion to allude to this 
promising juvenile Order, and would here again 
call attention to them. 


FROM OUR LADY-CORRESPONDENT. 

Mrs. Lucretia Mott’s Sermon to the Students of Phila- 
delphia. California Fever. Valentines. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 13, 1849. 

Friend Arnold : 

Last evening, a meeting was called by Lu- 
cretia Mott for tho purpose of addressing the stu- 
dents of the different Colleges. It would be im- 
possible for me to depict the novelty of the scene. 

I can but say it was in truth a sublime and impos- 
ing spectacle, to see that mass of human beings, 
most of them young men, wrapped in profound si- 
lence, listening to the words of divine truth from 
the Ups of a woman, as she stood in their midst, 
with her melodious, rich and distinot deUvery, 
preaching the gospel of Christ. It were enough to 
make one feel proud she was a woman ; and to wqn- 
der if theologians did not envy her the talents 
whioh they had to strive to obtain. 

I regret there is a dark side to the picture, but 
justice bids me say, that inimitable female preacher 
is on some points a fanatic, and most so on the sub- 
ject of Slavery. I was sorry to hear her refer to 
it lost evening, and in such plain terms, too, placing 
the negro equal with us, only differing ’ *i color. 
At this point, a low hissing sound came from the 
heretofore still audience, and general marks of dis- 
approbation were heard. Quietness was restored 
by her changing the subject. 

I think I hear you say, “ My correspondent is in 
truth a fanatic to Quakerism, and will no doubt 
shortly put on a pasteboard bonnet.” Not yet, 
Mr. Arnold. There are many things objectionable 
and uncongenial with my “ spirit,” even among the 
Quakers — so I ara not yet ready to be a preacher. 

1*11 devote a little space to speaking of things in 
general, as *tis against my conscience to leave this 
unwritten on. The California fever has somewhat 
abated. Men begin to think *tis “ paying dear for 
the whistle” to go so far in chasing an ignus fatuus, 
and so they sing “ Home, sweet home.” 

The Joyous season of “Saint Valentine” is at 
hand. I have heard but little else for the last few 
days, and I suppose shall not hear much else for 
the next few. I am most tired of the game, so far 
as writing of them is concerned, as I have, for the 
use of my friends, written some half a peck. For 
my own part, I shall send none, until I can send 
something worth reading. 

You must be really tired ; if you are not, I am, 
as my hand aches. It has been in constant motion 
for the last eight hours. I shall not attempt to cor- 
rect this scrawl, for in doing so I shall have to read 
it over, and the consequence would be, I should 
commit it to the flames. 

The clock just now has struck the hour, 

When ghosts and witches have the power 
To stalk abroad, and take a peep. 

And fright all those who vigils keep 
At midnight’s hour. But I’ve no fear 
Of supernatural visits here. 

Farewell. Respectfully, K. W. S 

DIGGINS IN THE MINES OF NEW-Y0RK-NEW8. 

A whole week is a long period for this “ pent- 
up Utica” of ours for its accumulation of expeotan- 
cy. The city had been, until the arrival of the 
United States, very similar to a man holding his 
breath from a sudden fear, who, when the cause of 
alarm is removed, breathes again. 

Dear reader, we held our breath, among many 
others, until we heard “ the sound of revelry at 
night,” created by Mr. Beach’s extra Sons ; and 
we can now breathe more freely than any one, save 
those who chanced to have a dear friend (or an ene- 
my) in this staunch and well-tried steamer. The 
news is like last year’s fruit, good for nothing after 
the new has come. It was brought by the Canada, 
well digested, and a craving for more created, just 
in season to be gratified by a dispatch from Mary- 
land about the prize fight. The intensity of the ex- 
citement upon this subject exceeded all bounds— 


exaggeration had reached the last round of the lad- 
der leading into the realm of vague and unsatisfac- 
tory report. Extras were cried by the newsboys 
with their voices pitched a note higher than their 
natural tones win rise, in order to produce perfect 
music ; and lo and behold! not until the next day 
did the precise intelligence arrive concerning these 
two important personages, and their lawless pro- 
ceedings. These two philosophers (we have not de- 
cided as of what school) have the sympathies of the 
community with them far enough to regret that 
both were not killed. This must be a source of 
great consolation to either party. Hyer was the 
winner of the battle, which c&me off, notwithstand- 
ing the praiseworthy efforts of the Governor of 
Maryland to prevent that time-honored State from 
being the soene of this inhuman warfare. 

In the midst of all this, brooding in the city-hall 
belfry, rings out its startling peal, and the town 
overflows with a hurried stream of red-shirted men 
— worthy, hardy fellows ! — who always, somehow 
or other, contrive to keep the “ good servant, but 
[ bad master” within harmless limits. 

N What fiend is like the might of fire ?” 

asks Schiller, and the Hoe, whose establishment 
was so much injured a few days since, can found an 
answer upon his own experience — perhaps. 

Promotion. — Lieut. A. A. Harwood. — We are 
gratified to see that this distinguished friend andbro. 
has been promoted to the rank of Commodore U. S. 
N. Bro. Harwood is a gentleman of superior talents, 
an accomplished officer and a good Odd-Fellow. He 
is a P. G. of Mystic Lodge, located at Bordentown, 
N. J., where he resides. Capt. Harwood is also 
well known as a contributor to some of our best 
annuals and magazines. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA 


WR1TTRX FOR TH* OAZSTTX OF THK UNION AXD GOLDIN RDLK. 1 

BY JOHN OUILEY, JR. 


I am composed of fifty-five letters. 

My 11, 28, 24, 24, 15, 40, 8, 23, was an American 
General. 

My 47, 36, 2, 4G, fell sword in hand at the^battle 
of Buena Vista. 

My 42, 62, 1, 4, 45, 16, was 'a celebrated archi- 
tect and sculptor. 

My 31, 40, 40, 44, 61, 14, was a Caledonian Bard. 

My 6, 12, 20, 26, was a celebrated Swiss patriot. 

My 18, 22, 53, 40, 86, 4, 24, was a Governor of 
Germany. 

My 43, 48, 17, 24, 64, 12, was a President of the 
United States. 

My 10, 24, 35, 65, 5, 31, 52, is a town in New 
Jersey. 

My 36, 15, 60, 50, 42, 24, 38, is a living American 
writer. 

My 14, 2, 60, 16, 87, 7, 31, 62, was a great war- 
rior in modern times. 

My 30, 4, 45, 28, 39, 2, 24 , 22, is a river in the 
United States. 

My 9, 24, 28, 55, 47, 5, is a Republic. 

My 41, 24, 48, 16, 40, 40, 2, 42, 6, was an enter- 
taining French chronicler. 

My 24, 16, 20, 20, 53, 14, was a celebrated histo- 
rian. 

My 24, 42, 28, 21, 16, 29, 18, is a city in Penn- 
sylvania. 

My 13, 17,44,31, 65, is a canal in the United 
States. 

My 32, 25, 80, 87, 12, 46, was an English states- 
man. 

My 34, 19, 24,24, 27, 40, 10, is a noted American 
actor. 

My 49, 8, 16, 24, 4, is a Texian Commodore. 

My 8, 16, 29, 47, is a semi-metal of a brilliant 
white color. 

My 61, 24, 43, 2, 32, 15, 36, 20, 8, is an animal of 
Brazil. 


My 53, 21, 4, 40, is a term which was anciently 
used among the Romans, with regard to time. 

My whole receives a hearty welcome from thou- 
sands of intelligent persons throughout the United 
States of Amerioa. Answer next week. 

RkaDixo, Pa., Jan., 1849. 


CHARADE. 

My first doth swiftly onward roll. 

And soon it out of sight will be ; 

My second some love with all their soul. 
Which you can in every oity see; 

My i ohole upon the floor is spread, 

And upon its face you often tread. h. 
Rbadixo, Pa, Jan v 1849. 
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GAZfcTtE OF TjflJS UNlOtf 


Op what Use is Odd-Fellowship. — This is a 
question which is frequently asked, by not only our 
opponents, but by many, no doubt, who would at 
once become members of the Order if they rightly 
understood its principles and objects. 

The advantages to be derived from a connection 
with the Order of Odd-Fellows are numerous and 
invaluable, when we take into consideration the 
beautiful and benign precepts which its laws incul- 
cate, and the kind anafraternal feelings with which 
it endows its votaries. The Odd-Fellow that is in 
good standing in the Order, however far he may 
travel from kindred and friends and among stran- 
gers, if by accident or misfortune he is reduced to 
want or lain upon the sick bed, will then find those 
which are friends in deed, and friends that are sure 
and steadfast, if he can but converse with the cabal- 
istic signs. 

Odd-Fellowship not only renders pecuniary aid 
in time of need, but teaches us many useful and sal- 
utary lessons, if we will bu t profit by them. To 
obey its injunctions makes us better men, better ci- 
tixens,more liberal hearted and more sympathizing. 

These are some of the benefits derived fron a con- 
nection with the Order. The husband and father 
on his death bed, who is about to bid his companion 
and offspring the last farewell, and who has but a 
scanty pittance to leave for their maintenance and 
support, has the consolation of knowing that they 
will not be left to the mercies of a cold hearted pub- 
lic, to suffer and grow up in ignorance, but that 
their wants will be relieved, and the orphan educa- 
ted and fitted for after life. 

Though Odd-Fellowship has already done much 
for the relief of the widow and orphan, we believe it 
as yet to be but in the dawn of its misssion of good 
works. As it principles and objects become better 
known, and its benefits more visible, the acquisition 
of members and consequent funds will be such as to 
enable it to bestow still greater favors, and ere long 
be allowed by all as the most benign of all human 
institutions. What a world this would be if every- 
body were true Odd-Fellows ! — [Boston Odd-Fel. 


Temperance and Free-Masonry. — The Nash- 
ville Union relates the following interesting and 
curious fact: 

“ The Mercury of yesterday contains an ‘ ancient 
pledge of teetotalism, written and signed by a 
Bachelor of Divinity and Preacher of the Gospol, 
in England, two hundred and eleven years ago.' 
It may be interesting to the friends of the cause to 
know, as a mere matter of history, that the first 
Temperanee Society on record was established by 
theFree-Masoni of Italy, just a century since. On 
the 28th of April, 1748, Pope Clement XII issued 
his celebrated Bull forbidding the practice of Free- 
Masonry by the members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Many of the Masons of Italy continued, 
however, to meet ; but for the purpose of evading 
the temporal penalties of the Bull, which extended 
in some instances to the infliction of capital pun- 
ishment, they changed their exoteric name, and 
called themselves Xerophagists. This is a com- 
pound of two Greek words, signifying * those who 
live without drinking.’ This title they selected 
because they then introduced a pledge of total 
abstinence into their by-laws ; and nence the Frec- 
Masons of Italy may claim the honor of having 
taken the initiatory step in the great reformation 
which has since done so much good to mankind. 

“ A. G. M ” 


Secret Societies. — But it is said to be incon- 
sistent with the Gospel to hold societies thus secretly 
guarded. Let Him who “ spake as never man 
spake,” speak for Himself: “Unto you,” He says 
to His disciples, “ it is given to know the mysteries 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, but unto them without 
all these things are done in parables.” When He 
stood before the High Priest, and was asked of His 
doctrine, he replied, “ I spake openly to the world ; 
I ever taught in the Synagogue and in the Temple, 
and in secret have I said nothing” contrary thereto. 
Xhis He said of His doctrine and teaching. But 
the secrets and mysteries of the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven were another matter. It was only a few hours 
before He thus spake of His teaching — His doc- 
trines — that he had instituted the great sacramental 
mystery of His religion, in secret, with His disci- 
ples alone. And this sacrament of the list supper 
was, for some centuries, always a secret mystery, 
known only to those who by baptism had been 
initiated; until, alas! the Church began to court 
the world, and then those^sacred mysteries of that 
heart-rending event were made a public spectacle 
of— alas for the Church that it is so ! — [Rev. E. M. 
P. Wells. 


The Gold Fever shows no abatement. Mining 
Companies are organizing in every part of the 
Union for California. 


The Michigan Copper Region. — A letter dated 
Ontonagon river, in the Lake Superior region, 
states that mining in that section is carried on pret- 
ty vigorously. Mr. L. 0. Knapp, agent of the Mi- 
neBOta Mining Company, has struck ome new 
veins — in sinking a shaft eight feet he has raised 
to the surface four tons of pure copper, and fifteen 
tons for stamping, and he has about four tons more 
of pure copper in sight. They have also struck a 
sheet of thin copper, and after cutting through it 
they iound underneath a solid mass of copper, that 
entirely blocked up the hole, and they had to stop 
work and commence at the surface, and sink anew 
in the solid wall rock. Mr. Knapp is putting on 
all the men he can procure on this new discovery. 
Mr. Stevens, the agent of the Ohio Trap Rock Com- 
pany, is doing very well, and is making prepara- 
tions to push his works. The Boston Company are 
doing well — their new vein has turned out much 
better than w expected. They have just ruck 
a new vein we filled with copper. 

Sisters op Charity for California. — A phil- 
anthropic lady in New York, aided by several 
wealthy gentlemen, proposes to charter a vessel for 
California, and freight it with every article neces- 
sary for the aid and comfort of the sick and disabled, 
including the frame of a hospital building. She 
is to be accompanied by several intelligent and re- 
spectable females, 25 years old and upwards, who 
will assist her in the benevolent enterprise. What- 
ever may be thought of the wisdom of the soheme, 
it speaks well for the noble heart that planned it. 

Tab Placer Gold. — We yesterday had exhibited 
to us by Messrs. Logo &. Nelms, gold beaters of this 
city, some of the gold found in California. The 
quantity we saw was worth about sixty dollars. It 
was that found in the sand washings, and it could 
easily be accounted for why it is called gold in 
scales. The particles were as thin as the scales 
of a fish, which it resembled somewhat in form, the 
scales varying from the size of a pin’s head to the 
eighth of an inch in width. Except in color, they 
closely resemble the scales of the perch. It was a 
very fine quality of the metal. — [Philadelphia 
Ledger. _____ 

Shocking Casualty. — In Ellenville, N. Y., Mr. 
W. Hutchinson’s house took fire from the boiling 
over of oil and turpentine on the stove. The room 
was instantly filled with smoke, ithen his daughter, 
aged nine years, seized her brother, a babe, and ran 
into the hall. * A person living in the house caught 
the blazing vessel, but being burnt and blinded, 
threw it from him. It struck the little girl on the 
temple, knocked her down, and the blaze spread 
over her and the infant. The father coming in 
wrapt the carpet round them, but it was too late, 
and both died after lingering several hours in tor- 
ment. 


Negroes im Canada. — According to a census 
taken one year since, the entire black population of 
Canada is 5571, being 4167 more than in 1842. So 
the statements of 15 or 20,000 slaves having escaped 
there from the United States are all moonshine. 
The majority of males over females is 145 — account- 
ed for on the reasonable supposition that those 
slaves who do escape are men. This disproportion 
is found chiefly in the districts of Gore, London and 
Western, nearest to and most convenient of access 
from the United States. 

Travelers inform us that in some mountainous 
countries meat cannot be oooked by the ordinary 
process of boiling. The superincumbent column of 
air becomes so short, and the pressure upon the wa- 
ter so much diminished, that the boiling point of 
water at which it passes off in steamy is so low that 
there is not sufficient heat to cook with ; a descent j 
of a little over eight hundred feet, lowers the boil- 
ing point one degree. 


A little boy, that had been missed about two 
weeks from Pittsburg, was recently found in a lot, 
lying upon his face, dead. He was about seven 
years of age, and had evidently died from cold and 
exposure. 

Defense of Ronrs. — Never, says the Chicago 
Journal, find fault with girls — young girls, in par- 
ticular — if they are decided romps ; but be thankful 
that they have the health and spirits necessary for 
romping. Better a romp than have a narrow chest 
and a hectic flush on the cheek. Better wild as a 
I hawk than tame as a dove. Better pay the butcher 
and the shoemaker than the physician and the un- 
• dertaker. 


Bmnanraif. 


MAT MORGAN, 

WHO WAS CURED OF THE CHOLERA BY FRIGHT. 


W e have heard of several persons whose fear of 
the cholera invited its attack. We know of no one 
except it be Mat Morgan, from whom fear banished 
it. Mat was gardener, groom and man of all work 
to a merchant up-town, and an henest fellow he was 
— and is, for that matter — and most assiduous in the 
discharge of his multifarious vocations. At early 
morning he might be heard, as he cultivated his 
vegetables, siDging a “ high fainting” song of Borne 
twenty-one verses, of which the following are the 
first three : 

| It was in the month of May, 

When the lambkins sport and play, 

1 1 roved to receive a recreation : 

I spied a comely maid 
Sequestered in the shade — 

On her beauty I did gaze with admiration. 

Telemaohus so grand, 

Who e’er the scepter reached his hand, 
Might be certajjpiy trepanned if he’d perceive her, 
Or Mentor her dissuade 
From that sweet and simple shade, 

If Calypso by her arts had not ensnared her. 

His sire would seek no more, 

Nor descend on Mammon’s shore, 

Nor venture on the tyrant’s dire alarms ; 

But he’d daily place his care 
On that emblematic fair ; 

I He would barter coronation for her oh&rms. 

And then, at evening, as he brushed the “ boss’s” 
horse, he might be heard whistling in tones of thrill- 
ing pathos, the 44 Colleen das servithen uwio,” or the 
“ Black Bird.” Mat was taken suddenly ill, on the 
twenty-third of last month, with cramps in his sto- 
| much, and he thought that his whistling and sing- 
i ing was all over with him. 41 Oh ! ah ! ee ” said he, 
running into the house of his employer, who hap- 
pened at that time to be at his offioe ; 44 Oh ! ah I ee !” 
he repeated, clasping his hands over his abdomen. 

44 Why, what’s the matter, Matthew V said the 
wife of his employer. 

44 Oh, murther, madam ! I’m kilt intirely. I feel 
me bowels tumblin’ in me belly, like eelsina barrel. 
I’ve got the cholera morbus. Oh ! ah 1 There it is 
agin 1” 

44 Well, then r Matthew,” said his mistress, 4 Samp- 
son has the buggy at the door ; get into it, and he 
will drive you right off to the Charity Hospital, for 
I am told the cholera patients have the very best 
nursing and medical attendance there. 

Mat did as she bid him, and he was soon in the 
Charity Hospital. As soon as he went in, some 
medicine was administered to him, which alleviated 
in some measure his pain. He then looked about 
him, and sooth to say, he did not like the appearanoe 
of things in his ward over well. Some poor fellows 
were writing in pain ; others, prostrated by the dis- 
ease, were still as if death had already set his seal 
upon their lips , and others were breathing as men 
do when life is about to depart from them. Now 
some poor fellow was carried in, cold and livid — a 
strongly-marked case of the disease — now the por- 
ter’s bell tolled fitfully, and two men entered, and 
rolling a corpse out of the bed where it lay, carried 
it between them down stairs. It was too much far 
poor Mat Up he bounced from his bed, thrust 
himself into his clothes, and in twenty minutes was 
back to the house of his employer, whom he found 
within, before him. 

44 Why, Mat,” said his employer, 44 I thought you 
were at the Hospital 7” 

“ So 1 was, sir.” said Mat 
“ And why did yon not remain there 7” said his 
employer. Surely you are not well, yet 7” 

“ Never was better in my life sir,’ said Mat 44 Be 
Gor, half an hour in that establishment ought to kill 
or cure any one !” 

“How so 7” said his employer. 

“ O, there’s such mortial sights there,” said Mat 
c; I was not well laid in me bed whin I heerd the bell ; 
it was not a nathural ring, ather, but a kind of a 
growl, like the bark of a spent that w’d asshume 
the shape of a dog in a graveyard. What’s that — 
fire is it ? six I to an old fellow that was tying a bit 
of paper with my name on it, to the bed-post 

“ No, its the dead bell,” sit he. 14 No. 70 is to be 
taken to the dead -house.” 

44 What for 7’ six I. 44 To be dissected,” sis be. 
44 What ! like a pork pig 7’ sis 1, 44 divided at the 
joints 7” 44 J oat so,” six he. 44 And what’s that for 7” 
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Biz I. “ For the benefit of science,” says he. Anp 
sure enough ,a couple of fellows came in, and very 
unconsarncdly, in they rouled “ 70” into their hand 
barrow, and carried him off. There it is agin, six I. 

What’s that ?” siz he. That frightful omld bell, sez I. 
“Yis,” siz he, u it’s 73’s turn this time*.” And does he 
go to the dead-house too ? siz I. “ Of course he does,” 
siz he; “where else would you bare him to go?” 
And do ye hare no wakes heret Biz I. “ No, nor 
funerals neither,” siz he. Nor no cryin’ over the 
corpse? siz I. “ No, that’s vulgar,” siz he — “ no peo- 
ple does that but the Irish.” O, murther ? siz I, and 
ye call this a Christian country, but you won’t catch 
me dyin’ or livin’ here long either, ould boy, siz I. 
When I want to die I want to drop off somewhere 
that they’ll bury me decent, and with that 1 jumped 
up, had me clothes on in a jiffey and here 1 am, as well 
cured of the cholera as if I had swallowed a whole 
apothecary’s shop.” 

« And what cured you so effectually, Mat ?” sai d 
his employer. % 

“ WelL to tell you the thruth,” said Mat, “ divil 
a thing did it but the fright ! 

A Yankee Attorney on Capital Punishment. 
— The following oration was delivered somewhere, 
in Wisconsin, by one who would seem to have quite 
an aversion to capital punishment : 

“ May it please your Lordship and Gentlemen of 
the Jury — The case is as clear as ioe, and sharp to 
the doin’ as no from your sweetheart. The Scrip- 
ture saith,}‘Thou shalt not kill now if you hang 
my client, you tr&ngrtss the command as slick as 
grease, and as plump as a goose egg in a loafer’s 
face. Gentlemen, murder is murder, whether com- 
mitted by twelve jurymen or by a humble individ- 
ual like my client. Gentlemen, I do not deny that 
fact of my client’s having killed a man ; but is that 
any reason why you should do so ? No such thing, 
gentlemen. You may bring the prisoner in guilty ; 
the hangman may do his duty ; will that exonerate 
you ? No such thing, in that case you will all be 
murderers 1 Who among you is prepared for the 
brand of Cain to be stamped upon his brow to-day ; 
who, freemen, in this land of liberty and light? 
Gentlemen, 1 will pledge my word not one of you 
has a bowie-knife or a pistol in his pocket. No, 
gentlemen, your pockets are odoriferous with the 
perfumes of cigar cases and tobacco. You ean 
smoke the tobacco of rectitude in the pipe of a 
peaceful conscience ; but hang my unfortunate cli- 
ent, and the scaly alligators of remorse will gallop 
through the internal principles of animal vertebrae 
until the spinal vertebrae of your anatomical con- 
struction is turned into a railroad for the grim and 
gory goblins of despair. Gentlemen, beware of 
committing murder ! Be ware, 1 say, of meddling 
with the internal prerogative. Beware, I say. Re- 
member, the fate of the man who attempted te steady 
the ark, and tremble. Gentlemen, I adjure you by 
the manumitted ghost of temporal sanctity, to do no 
murder ! I adjure you by thejiame of woman, the 
main-spring of the ticking time-piece of time’s the- 
oretical transmigration to do no murder ! 1 adjure 
you by the love you have for the esculent and con- 
di mental gusto of our native pumpkin to do no mur- 
der I I adjure you by the American Eagle, that 
whipped the universal game-cock of creation, and 
now sits roosting on the magnetic telegraph of time’s 
illustrious transmigration, to do no murder 1 And 
lastly, gentlemen, if you ever expect to wear long 
tailed coats — if you ever expect free dogs not to 
bark at you — if you ever expect to wear boots made 
of the free hide of the Rocky Mountain buffalo — 
and, to sum up all, if you ever expect to be anything 
buta sneaking, loafing, rascally, out-throated, braid- 
ed, small ends of humanity, whittled down to indis- 
tinctibiy, acquit my client and save your country !” 

The prisoner was acquitted. 

A Fat Joke.— The American Courier asserts it 
to be a fact. A lady in Spruce-street, wishing to 
get clear of the offal fat, grease, &c., that had accu- 
m lated in the kitchen, directed an English girl, 
who had recently come into her employ, to call the 
the first fat man she saw in the street, stating that 
she wanted to see him. The good creature thinking 
that the term “ fat ” applied to the man’s size, and 
not to his business — a little while after, on going to 
the door saw a man whose corporation justified her 
in informing him that her missus wished to see him 
if he would be so kind as to step in. He did so, 
and was seated in the parlor. The girl called her 
mistress down stairs to attend to the fat man. When 
she had descended she was informed he was in the 

parlor. w In the parlor !” exclaimed Mrs. , “and 

what is he doing in the parlor? ” She hurried in, 
and there discovered a gentlemanly looking person- 
age, with hat off, waiting to hear the cause of his 
detention. The lady, whose presence of mind did 


not forsake her, immediately saw the whole mis- 
take, nnd apologized for the ridiculous error. The 
fat man left, evidently much amused at the joke. 

1 DEEDS ETERNAL. 

The deeds of reasonable men 
As if engraved with a pen of iron grain. 

And laid in flinty rock, they stand unchanged, 
Written on the various pages of the past — 

If good, in rosy characters of gold — 

If bad, in letters of vindictive fire ; 

God may forgive, bpt cannot blot them out. 


Important for “Jack.” — It will be seen by the 
report from Washington, that Jack is, as usual, to 
have his grog, and his flogging, too. Jack, it is un- 
derstood in Washington, had no objection to reform 
in the matter of flogging ; bat if it is to be accompa- 
nied with the stoppage of his grog, Jack has great 
doubts whether it is any reform at all. The Sen- 
ate by a vote of 32 to 17 decided that whatever was 
to be changed in this matter ought to come from the 
Naval Committee, not in an Appropriation bill. — 
[Express. 

The Largest Liberty. — The Senate of Indiana, 
on the 9th ult., adopted a resolution instructing the 
Judiciary Committee to inquire into the expediency 
of so altering the oivil and ecclesiastical laws of the 
State, as to render the marriftge covenant void at 
the option of the parties, and that man and wife may 
abandon each other at pleasure. 


Odd- Fellow’s Hall, Milwaokie, Wis. 
To the Editors and Publishers of the Golden Rule : 

You ure hereby notified that at a regular meeting of Mil- 
waukie Lodge No. 2, held this eveniug, Brother James M. 
Warren, a member of this Lodge, was expelled, for fraudu- 
lently obtaining, and appropriating to his own use, money 
belonging to this Lodge. 

In testimony whereof, we have caused the Seal of our 
Lodge to be hereunto affixed this fifth day of February, A.D. 
1849. ALDEN S. SANBORN, Recording Secretary. 


IJttblisIjrr’B Notices. 

r That we may protect the public and ourselves from 
imposition, we shall each and every week publish a com- 
plete list of our duly authorized Traveling Agents, and here- 
by caution all persons not to pay any dues or subscriptions to 
the Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule to any one whose 
name is not in the list. Each Traveling Agent must also 
have a written certificate of such agency, duly executed by 
the present Publisher. Those who have until this time acted 
as Traveling Agents, and are now cut off by the omission 
of their names, are requested to make immedipe returns of 
their respective accounts ; and in case such Agency is to be 
continued, new arrangements must be made at the office. 


LIST OF TRAVELING AGENTS. 

Bro. Alonzo Wklton, Ylro. J. P. Van Vlbeck, 

Wm. H. Faibchild, Perry E Tolxs, 

Hrnrt L. Brouohton, L. W. Aldrich, 

Chas. H. Harrison, Horacr Lamb. 

Isaac H. Russ, 

fJjT Bro. Wm. H. Fairchild will visit Virginia and some 
of the adjacent States. We trust he will be received by the 
Brethren with the cordiality which he merits. 


8PECIAL NOTICE. 

We have a large amount uncollected on the Books of the 
Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule, and again call upon 
all who are still in arrears to forward the amount due us as 
soon as possible. Do not wait for our Agent to call. Several 
may unite and send their dues through the Post Offiee. Ail. 
money enclosed in presence of the Post Master is at our risk 


UZT* Edward McDonald will please let us hear fromiiim 
without delay. 

ICT Several of our Traveling Agents have failed to make 
returns to us recently, as we have a right to expect of them. 
By doing so immediately, there will be no necessity for re- 
ferring to them individually. 

fljT Our Subscribers who are in arrears will remember 
that all money enclosed in presence of the Post Master, and 
directed to the Publisher, No 44 Ann-atreet, New- York, is at 
our risk. 

LOCAL AGENTS. 

Our thanks are due to many of our Local Agents for col- 
lecting and remitting to as • and we earnestly request their 
oontinued aid and influence in further advancing the circula- 
tion of the Gazette and Rule, thus promoting the cause of 
“Friendship, Love and Truth.” We are determined our 
journal shall be worthy the support of Odd-Fellows from its 
devotion to their principles, and be welcome to every family | 
circle on account of its literary merit. We agarn ask that 
eaeh oae will promptly remit to us our dues for arrearages, 
and increase our flits within the limits of such agency. | 


NOTICE. 

JAMES T. PALMATARY, of Philadelphia, and R. B. 
MORSE, of Adrian, Mich., are not authorized Agents of the 
Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule. 


REGALIA IN READING, PA. 

r PHE Subscriber has constantly on hand, and 

-L makes to order at short notice. Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd-Fellow? , Druids, Sons of Temperance, Ac., at as low 

S rices as they can be purchased in ths larger cities. N. B. 
ewels, Emblems and Books, also furnished. 

H.A. LANTZ, 

232: tf. . 42 West Washlngton-st , Reading, P. 


REGALIA IN BUFFALO. 

X> EGALIA of all kinds and every other article 
-LV required in Lodges or Camps furnished on the shortest 
notice, and at reasonable prices. Also, materials and trim- 


notice, and at reasonable prices. Also, 
mingi of all kinds. T. PARSON, 275 M« 


232tf 


SOAP AND CANDLES. 

J OHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Noe. 61 and 

63 Reade street, New-York, has constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the above articles, which he will sell at 
the Towest market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured in the city ; delivered or shipped without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Mkrchants, Grocrrs, Country Dxaxxrs and Familirs, 
who are in want of the above articles, will find it to their in- 
terest to call on him before purchasing elsewhere. 3m235 


OPPOSITION— TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 

A LITTLE one side irom the bulk of Jobbers, 

for the purposes of low expanses, yat I hope you will 
cut this advertisement out and give me a call, as I am trying 
to build up a trade for cash and short time, which I hope to 
succeed in. in opposition to long time and old established 
houses. I buy the principal portion of my goods for cash at 
auction and in Europe./ They will consist of all styles of 
Dry Goods, such as are desirable, and under the usual market 
prices. I shall be receiving daily— Ribbons, Laces, Rmbroi- 


* out; uii. uumo , uiom viuiu., vu on. a, jitui.ii UIU r SltCy 

Cravats, Sewing Silks, Crapes, Crape Lisse, Silk, Lisle, and 
Kid Gloves, Tarlatons, Flowers, Ac. Ac. In short, any arti- 
cle in Dry Goods which I consider cheap and desirable. 

241 L. H. MOORE, 45 Beaver-street, N e w- Yor k . 


FINE MILINERY. 

IV/ffRS. HAMILTON, 431 Pearl-street, New- 

iTL York.— Pattern Hate made in the beet style ; and ail 
orders from Southern Merchants and Country purchasers will 
be executed with promptness. 3m241 


TO LODGBS AND ENCAMPMENTS. 

/CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS, REJEC- 

TION NOTICES, Permanent Secretary’s Receipts, 


Secretary 1 
/deseriptic 

and Encampment Blanks, Seals, printed and famished, in 


Warrants on the Treasurer, and every description of lodge 
* ” * ‘ ' the 


rcvi oivic ui wuiauwii suip. aim at t cusuiiairic pi lues , iuiu w 

>ies of By-Laws, with all other information, forwarded to 
Committees and others, when requested to do so. Address, 
' CHESTER 


post-paid, 


E. WINCE 


ER, 44 Ann st., N. Y. 


January report. 

r lE MUTUAL BENEEIT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (11 Wall street) have issued, during 
the month of January, 1849, three hunured and seven new 
Polices, viz : 


To Merchantsand Traders 97 
“ Manufacturers ... 26 
“ Mechanics .... 88 

“ Clerks 18 1 

M Lawyers 6 

“ Physicians .... 3j 

** Brokers 5| 

* Ladies ..*... 4 

M Farmers JL1 

277| 


To U. 8. Officers ... 1 

“ Artists 3 

u Sea Captains 2 

14 Agents 4 

4< Teachers 4 

“ Hotel Keepers . . 5 

“ Engineers .... 2 

“ Public Officers ... 2 

“ Other occupations 8 

30 
277 

New Policies issued 307 

ROBT. L. PATTERSON, President. 
Benj. C. Millkr, Seeretsry. 

Jos. L. Lord, Agent. James Stkwart, M.D., Medical 
Examiner, (Residence, Abingdon Square,) is at ths office daily, 
from 2 to 3 o’clock. Im240 

FINE WATCHES, JEWELRT AND SILVER WARE. 

T HE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 
fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much less than the usual price. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever Watches, anchor escapement, 
Duplex and Lapine Watches, 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains, 

Do „ do Keys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Pens, 

Ladies’ Bracelets. Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles, 

Do. and Gemlemen’s Breast Pins, 

Diamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups. Forks, Forks, Ac. 

Gold Watches, as low as $20 to S52 each. 

Watches and Jswelry exchanged or bought 
All Watches warranted to keep good time, or the money 
returned. Ws tehee, Clocks and Jewelry ropaired in the best 
manner and warranted, at much less than the usual prices. 

G. C. ALLEN. 

Importer of Watches and Jswelry, wholesale and Retail, 51 

iir.n .u*. oAt i: • ...mu 


Hi 

M-T-0 INDIAN' 
li I d vtctTAoir 

1 

M 


r PHIS Superior Medicine may be had in part 
J- as follows At Dr. Wright’s Offices in Philadelphia, 
169 Race street ; New-York, 288 Greenwicb-street ; and Bos- 
ton, 198 Tremont-street — and by 20,000 Agencies in N ort h 
and South America, England, France, and Germany. Ag* n t* 
whose supplies become exhausted, can obtain a fresh lot at 
the Philadelphia rates, by addressing any of the above Of- 
fices. Care should be^ taken not to confound this medicine 
with other articles of similar nams, so as to prevent disagree* 
able consequences: and in no case should it be purchased 
from individuals who cannot vouch for its gsnuineneas. 242 
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GAZETTE OF tfiE UNION 


GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


THE ORGAN OF THE ORDER, 

Published under the auspices of the M. W. Grand Sire! 


It will contain, from week to week, the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of the Stats of New-York, and also of other 
Stales; accounts of Celebrations, Institutions of new Lodges, 
and occasionally, a complete Directory of all the Lodges in 
the Union. 

Its Literary department will be filled with Original Tales 
of the highest excellence, prepared by the most eminent 
writers in our country— Popular Tales ; Choice Miscellany ; 
the rarest Gems of Poetry from the English Poets ; Sketches 
of Travel ; Anecdotes, Ac., Ac. ; and occasionally illustrated 
with beautiful Wood Engravings. Being equal in its Liter 
ary character to any Weekly in the country, and being thus 
perfect in its Odd- Fellowship department, it will be worthy 
of a place on the table of every brother of the Order. 

The Gazette and Rule is published every Saturday, at 44 
Ann-street, New-York, by Bro. J. R. CRAMPTON, and is 
under the Editorial Superintendence of Rev. Bfo. AUG. C 
L. ARNOLD, P. C. P. 

inr All Communications should be addressed to J. R. 
Ceamptom, 44 Ann-street, New-York. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE I. O. O. F. 

M RS CATHERINE NEILSON, (Widow of the 

late P. D. G Sire Neilson,) has taken a large hotue. 
No. 0 South street, 4 doors from Baltimore street, Balti- 
more for the purpose of carrying on a permanent and Iran 
aient Boarding House ; and she takes this method oi inform- 
ing the members of the Order, and the traveling community, 
that they will find her house conveniently located, and her 
table and lodging apartments equal to any in the city of Balti- 
more. |0* Prices moderate. 8i237 


JOHft OSBORNE, REGALIA MANUFACTURER, 

TVTO. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW -YORK, 

A 1 supplies promptly every description of Lodge and En- 
campment Regalia. He will be happy to receive orders from 
the Brotherhood for furnishing all articles required by the 


New Work. 


237 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

|^TO. 11 WALL-STREET. — This Company 

li completed its third year on the 1st of May last, at 
which time the surplus amounted to $542,010 56, showing an 
amount of basinets unparalleled in the history of Life In- 
surance. 

Dividends of profits are declared annually upon all life po- 
licies which have settled two or more premiums ; the profits 
draw interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, and can 
be made available at once, to the extent of two-thirds of their 
amount where the party has paid his premiums in full. 

Premiums are payable annually, but may be paid semi-an- 
nually or quarterly, and parties taking Life policies may, if 
they prefer, give their individual notes for one half the an- 
nual premium, upon which they will be required to pay 6 
per cent, interest per annum. 

Prospectus, and all papers necessary to effect insurance, 
and all information in relation to the plan of operations : may 
be obtained, gratis, at the office of the Compiiny, No. II 
Wall-st. 

Directors.— Robert L. Patterson, Seth Low, Charles S. 
Macknett, Joel W. Condi t, Edward Anthony, Win. A. F. 
Pontz, Lewis C. Grover, Thomas B. Segur, Henry McF&rlan, 
Andrew S. Snelling, Wm. M. Simpson. 

ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President 

Bkkj. C. Millre, Secretary; 

JOSEPH L. LORD, Agent. 

Valentine Mott, M.D., Jer. Van Rensselaer, M.D., Medical 
Board of Consultation. 

James Stewart, M.D., (Residence, No. 3 Abingdon Square) 
Medical Examiner, attends at the office daily from 2 to 3 
< ’dock. 238 -tf 


ORDER OP PH1LOZATHEANS. 

r fls is the name of a mutual benefit organi- 
zation of Ladies, for diffusing the principles of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth. New York Association No. 1 having 
been duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exer- 
cising the supreme power of the Order in the United States of 
America, are now prepared to grant charters for opening 
Associations in any part of the country. Applications for 
charters, or letters for information, should be directed, (post 
paid) to Min EMELINE GARDNER, P. P. S, 10L Forsyth 
■L 01^“ New- York Association No. 1 meets every Monday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at 345 Broome-nt. 228:lf. 


CLOTHING EMPORIUM. 

and GENTLEMEN’S OUTFITTING ES- 

A TABLISHMBNT, 27 Coitrtlakdt-btrbrt, a few 
doors below the Western Hotel. — Winter Clothing at Cost — 
The Subscribers are clearing out their large stock of Winter 
Garments at Cost. Gentlemen arriving in the city requiring 
a full or partial outfit, will find at the above establishment all 
that is necessary to complete their wardrobe for the Sacra- 
mento or the Slates. The Stock embraces all the new styles 
of Sack and Pelto Overcoats, Albert Coats, Boston Wrappers 
of goat’s-hair Gamble t Pantaloons and Vests at all prices 
Also, a largo assortment of Hunting Coats and Pants, made 
up in the strongest manner, with large pockets suitable for 
the Gold diggins J. C. BOOTH A CO. 4t239 


F. W. CORINTH, 

H at, cap and umbrella store, No. 

290 North 2d street, below Callowhi 11, east side, Phila- 
delphia, constantly on band a full supply of fashionable Hats, 
Caps and Umbrellas, which will be sold cheap for cash. His 
friends are invited to give him a call. 228:6m. 


BARD & BROTHERS. 

MANUFACTURERS of diamond point- 

-LfA ED GOLD PENS, and Gold and Silver Pencil Cases, 
101 William- strzrt, and 1 Court Avenue, Boston.— The 
highest premium ever awarded for Gold Pens was given to 
Bard A Brothers at the last fair of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanical Association at Boston ; also, the highest 
premium at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 3m389 


PEBFUMBRY, TOILET SOAPS AND FANCY GOODS. 

JOHNSON & GROSER, No. 1 Courtland St., 

tJ Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers, Agents for Vroom 
A Fowler’s celebrated Premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. 
Country Merchants and Traders supplied upon the lowest 
terms. 3 in 236 

CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING ! J. WIN- 

O CHESTER, having become the sole Agent for the sale 
of the magnificent steel engraved certificate or membership, 
published by the former publisher of the Golden Rule, offers 
ihe same to members of the I. O. of O. F., at the low price of 
FIFTY CENTS PER COPY. 

This Certificate is 18 by 24 iuches^end contains all the Em- 
blems of the Order, with eight large and elegant Vignettes, 
representing the motto, u Visit the Sick. Relieve the Distress- 
ed, Bury the Dead, and Educate the Orphan,” as well as other 
leading principles aad duties, “ Faith, Hope and Cl.arity.” 
The cost of this beautiful picture was over One Thousand 
Dollars. 

£0" Single copies Fifty Cents euch; twelve copies for 
Five Dollars; twenty seven copies for Ten Dollars; or 
Thirty-Seven Dollars Fifty Cents per one hundred. All 
orders must be accompanied by the Cash, and directed to 
ly235 J. WINCHESTER, 44 Ann-su, N. Y. 


BERRY & WOODNUTT’S 

/?J_REAT CENTRAL OYSTER ANDRE- 

V_A freshment Saloon, under the Odd-Fellows Hall, North- 
Sixth-street, above Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 235tf 


I. O. of O. F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

J W. & E. D. STOKES, 194 Market-st., below 

• Sixth- st., south side, Manufacturers of Regalia. Sashes 
and Rohes for Lodges and Encampments. Books. Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and ail other articles iequired to furnish Lodges 
and Encamptments, furnished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at the lowest prices 
in the United Stales. 235tf 


GEORGE W. ZIMMERMAN. 

TTENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER, No. 

v 61, Arch-st. above Second, has constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment, which for finish and workmanship cannot be 
surpassed, to which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

N. B. He would call particular attention to his Improved 
Vcnitian Blinds adopted for Stores, Offices, Ac. 235tf 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PLACE 

I N the city to get good Pocket Books, Bankers’ 

Cases, Wallets, Porte Monnaires, Portable Writing 
Desks, Gold Pens, Chinese Razors, Pocket Knives, specimens 
of Vegetable Ivory and every article of Perfumery, is at 
JOHN SIMPSON’S No. 98 Fulion-st., a few doors from 
William. 232tf 


BARGES A DENNEY. 

AJ ANUFACTURERS of Patent Roman Ce- 

XrX mented Fire and Thief Proof Chests, at No. 3 Broad- 
street, running from Arch to Race, between Second and 
Third-streets, Philadelphia, where they have always on 
hand a large assoitment, furnished with Locks that cannot be 
picked, and Patent Escutcheons which secure them against 
being blown open with Powder. They are made of wrought 
iron, as cheap and good as any in the United States. 

N. B. All kinds oi Iron Doors manufactured according to 
orders, with top and bottom bolts. 

W. DENNY. 


(23l:lf) 


J. BARNES. 


, REGALIA AND JBWELS 

AfANUFACTURED and sold by E. COMBS, 

-HJL 350 Grand-st. N. Y. The various “ Orders ” furnish- 
ed on reasonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold and Silver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmings, also Satin, Velvet, Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly on hand, and sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. 228: tf. 


PREMIUM VANILLA TOOTH WASH 

A T the late Fair of the American Institute, the 

Premium was awarded to the Proprietor for his Va- 
nilla Tooth Wash, as being the best preparation for cleansing 
and preserving the Teeth, and purify utg the breath . For sale, 
wholesale and retail, by the Proprietor, TflOS. MANSON, 
8urgeon Dentist, No. 20 Eighth Avenue. 

Also, for sale by the principal Druggists throughout the 
city. Liberal discount made to Country Merchants. Price 
25 and 59 cents per bottle. 3m237 


OLOOK8 AND LOOSING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE. 

T O the I. 0. 0. F. and the public in general. 

The subscriber, 1. J. CRISWELl*, No. 299 Market-st., 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully iuvite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, Looking Glasses, Britannia and 
Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 
caa be had in the City. I. J. CRISWELL’S, 

No. 293 Market-st., below Eighth. 
lymov.9. North side, Philadelphia. 


ORGAN MANUFAOTORY, 

TVTO. 322 MARKET -STREET, PHILADEL- 

PHIA.— The Subscriber would call the attention of 
the public to his Manufactory, (the oldest in the city) where 
can be furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cathedrals, Church- 
es or Parlors, with all the modern improvements, viz : Com 
position Pedals, Double Swells, Coupler’s Octave, Ac. Ac , 
with his unsurpassed Reed Stops, which I will furnish cheap- 
er than any builder of established reputation. 

_ . „ . WM. A. CORRIE. 

N.B. Small size Organs, suitable for Lodges, Ac., always 
on hand. Iy238 


LODGE JBWELS. 

Tj*LEAZER AYERS, manufacturer of Jewelry, 

■mJJ a c. No. 89 Nassuu-st. New-York. 

Odd-Fellows’, Masonic, and Sons of Temperance Jewels 
made to order. All orders from abroad punctually attended 
“ 3m235 


REGALIA. 

M I. DRUMMOND, Manufacturer of Regalia, 

• Costumes Tenu^Crooks, Ac., in the very best styles 
and prices. Lodges and Encamptmenis will be liberally dealt 
with. Brethren are solicited to give a call. Store No. 909 
Grand-street, New-York. At the great Fair of the American 
Institute, 1847 and 1848, the highest premium was awarded 
tor his work. aug.96uf. 


OLD 

Jacob 

THE ORIGINAL 

OF TIIK 



DOCTOR 

Townsend, 

DISCOVER Eil 


GKNTIKF, 

T0WNSEN1} SARSAPARILLA. 

Old Dr. Tow* tend is now about 70 yean of aye, and baa long been known 
Milie AUTHOR am DISCOVERER of the GENUINE ORIGjNA/. 
“TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA." Being poor, he wa* compelled to 
limit its manufacture, by which mean* tt hatleau kept out of mark*', mid 
the miss circumscribed to thoae only who had proved it* worth and l IMJ wu 
it* value. It had reached the ear* of many, nrv>:rthelev% a* t!io*e per* i.* 
who had been healed of tore ditenmi, and saved from death, nroctniti.{*d 
eacellence and wonderful HEALING POWER. Tim 

Grand and Unequalled Preparation 

t* manufactured on the largest acale, and ia calk'd for throughout ihe 
and breadth of the land. 

(Jnnkt young 3. P. Townscud’s, it improve* with age, and never change*, 
but lor the belter; because it t* prepared on scientific principle* by a *. ( Vi.- 
tnlc man. The higliest knowledge ot Chemistry, and the latest diccmriw* 
•-f die Art, have all bo*n brought into requisition in the mauvactur. oi it»« 
OLD DR.’S SARSAPA R ILLA. The Sarsaparilla root, it i* well known 
10 medical men, contains many medicinal properties, and some properties 
which ara inert or uselesn; aud others, which, if retained in •»,-n*nug it for 
use, produce fermentation and acid , which is injurious to the i)»tem. S,m« 
Of ihe properties of Sarsapanlia are so volatile, that they entirely evaporate 
and are loat in the preparation, if they are not preserved by ‘a *ci*nufi.~ 
process, known only to those experienced in ita manufacture. Moreover, 
.hese volatile principles, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under 
neat, are the very essential medical properties of the root, which tire 10 m 
all its value. The * 

GENUINE 

Old Dr* Jacob Townsend’s Sarsaparilla 

is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparilla root are lint 
removed, every thing capable of becoming acid or of fermentation, ia ex- 
tracted and injected; then every particle of medical virtue is secured in a 
pure and concentrated form ; and thus it is rendered incapable of losing *ny 
ut its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in thia way, it ia made the 
most power! ul agent in the 

Cure of Innumerable Diseases. 

Hence the reason why we hear commendations on evary side in it* favor by 
aim, women, and children. We find it doing wonders m the cure of 

CONSUMPTION, DYSPEPSIA, and LIVER COMPLAINT, and in 
RHEUMATISM. SCROFULA and PILES, COSTIVENESS, all CU- 
TANEOUS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, and all afiectumi 
arising from 

Impurity of the Blood. 

It poaaesae* a marvalloua efficacy in all complaints arising from Indigna- 
tion, from Acidity of the Stomach ■ from unequal circulation, determination 
or blood to the head, palpitatiou of the heart, cold feet and cold haoda, cold 
mills aud hot flash** over the body. It has not had us equal in coughs and 
ec.d«; and promote* easy expectoration, and gentle perspiration, relaxing 
stricture of the lunge, throat, and every other part. 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and acknowledged 
than in all kinds aud stages of 

- Female Complaints. 

U worka wonder* in cases of Jhtor albm or while*. Falling of the Womb, 
Obsi rue led, Suppressed, or Painful Menses, Irregularity of the menstrual 
periods, and the like; aud is effectual in curing all forms of tha Kidney 
Disease. 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general ayatam, it gives ton* 
and strength to the whole body, and cure* all form* of 

Nervoas Diseases and Debility, 

aud thus prevent* or ralieves a great variety of other diseases, as Spinal Ir- 
riiatitn. Neuralgia, St. Vitus Dance, Swooning, Epileptic Pita, Convul- 
sion*, &.C. 

It ii not passible for this medicine to fail to do good ; it hoa nothing in it 
which can ever harm ; it can never tour or spoil, and therefore, can never 
loie its curative properties. It cleanse* the blood, excites the liver to healthy 
action, tone* tb* stomach, and gives good digestion, relieves the bowels of 
torpor and constipation, allays uiflaimaaiion, purifies the akin, equalise* lb* 
Circulation of ihe blood, producing gentle warmth equally all over the bodv, 
and the insensible perspiration; relaxes all strictures and lifiiineaa, removes 
all obstruction*, and invigorate* ilte entire nervous system. 1* not this, then. 

The Medicine you Fre-euiim'iiiiy Need* 

But can any or these things be said of 8. P. Townsend’* inferior article 
This young man’s liquid ia uot lo be 

Compared with the Old Dr.’*, 

because of on* GRAND FACT, that the one w INCAPABLE of DETE- 
RIORATION and 

Never Spoils, 

while the other DOES ; it sour*, ferments, and blowa tb* bottles containing 
it into fragments ; the sour, acid liquid exploding, and damaging other 
goods ! Must not thia horrible compound be poisouon* to the system T 
What! put acid into a system already diseased with acid! What causes 
Dyspepsia but acid ? Do w» not all know, that when food sour* in our 
stomachs, what mischief* it produces '.—flatulence, heart burn, palpitation 
of the heart, liver complaint, diarrheas, dysentery, colic, and corruption of 
the blood? What ia Scrofula but an acid humor in the body? What pro- 
duces all the humors which bring on Eruptions «»f the Skin, Scald Head, 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, While Swelling*. r*ver-8orr*, and all ulceration* 
internal and external I It is nothing under heaven but an acid aubatancc. 
which sours, and thus spoils all the fluids of the tody, mi re or less. What 
causes Rheumatism, bQi a sour acid flu. J, which insinuates itself bsswtaa 
the Joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and delftai* 
tissue* upon which it acts T So of nervous disease*, of impurity of the blood, 
•f deranged circulations, and nearly all the aiimeuta which aflict human 
nature. 

Now, ia it not bomb]# to make and sell, and infinitely worse to us* this 

Soaring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” 

OF 8. P. TOWNSEND ! 

would fain hare it understood that Old Dr. Jacob ibwnsend'a 
GENUINE ORIGINAL SARSAPARILLA, is an IMITATION o This 
inferior preparation ! ! 

Heaven torbid that we should deal in an article winch would bear the moat 
distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend’s article ! and which rhould bring 
down upon the Old Dr. such a mountain load of complaints and eruninauona 

rERtelNQ COM“obNDf UrCU *" ' h ° U " d *’ r - Tow ““ 4 '* 

W* wish u understood, because it is the absolute truth, that S. P. Town- 
send s article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’* Sarsaparilla are heaven-wide 
apart, and infinitely dissimilar; that they ara uotike la evsrv particular, 
haring not one tingle thing in common. 

Aa 9. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, is no chemist, no phar- 
maceutist— knows no more of medicine or disease than a or other common, 
Unaelentifle, unprofessional roan, what guarantee can ihe public have that they 
are receiving a genuine scientific medicine, containing ail the virtues of the 
articles used in preparing it, and which are incapable ol changes whies 
might reader them the AGENTS of DI8EASE instead of health ? 

uis to arrest frauds upon tha unfortunate, lo pour balm into wounded hu- 
manity, to kindle hope in the deepairing bosom, to restore health aod bloom 
■*4 crush* dand broken, ami to banish infirmity— taut OLD 

DR, JACOB TOWNSEND has SOUGHT and FOUND the opportunity 
and means to bring his 

Grand Universal Concentrated Remedy, 

within the reach, and to the knowledge of all who need it, that (bey may 
lean* and know, by joyful experience, us 

Transcendent Power to Ileal f 

and thus to have the unpurchasable satisfaction of having raised thousand* 
and millions from the bed of sickneii and despondency lo nope, health, aad a 
foig Ilf* of vigor and usefulness to themselves, iheir families and Lriend*. 

Principal office 102 Nassau street, N. Y. 

PH IL A DE LPHIA PREMIUM TRAVELING TRUNK 
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THE INDIAN. 


WRITTEN FOE THE GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND GOLDEN EULE, 

BY BRO. ALBERT G. LEARY. 


Gone, glimmering through the dream of things that were 
A school-boy’s tale, the wonder of an hour. 

Chilbk Harold. 

The wild beast from his covert broke. 

The wild fowl clave the vacant air. 

The birch-boat felt the paddle’s stroke, 

And the young eaglet nestled there; 
Around, above, below, was heard 
The sweet voice of that fabled bird, 

Which erst Philomela was called — 

The woods were vocal, — on each spray 
The mock-bird Bung his varied lay. 

And earth looked beauteous and gay, 

From icy fetters disenthralled. 

A stranger came, — with lowering mien 
And aspect dark, — with lordly pride 
He trode the forest paths — I ween 
Lord of the soil and all beside, 

He ranged the wild wood — every flower 
That e’er adorned a lady’B bower 
Beneath his feet in beauty grew. 

And these were his, and as he prest 
The eaglets from their storm-rocked nest 
To cleave the vaulted blue, 

I could discern a look of pride 
Flashing in his dark-black eye, 

To think the glorious prospect wide 
Was his, e’en to the star gemm’d sky. 

A maiden form beside him stood — 

Oh ! do not ask, words cannot show 
That maiden’s beauty ; — as the flood 
Bears on its bosom many a prow 
Of precious cargo,— never telling 
The treasure on its bosom dwelling, 

Upborne upon its heaving breast ; 

So in that maiden’s eye, unknown 
The Syren glance of love had flown. 

And made its rosy nest. 

A mother came, and by her side 
Her cherub boy in childhood’s glee; 

And as he aped his father’s stride, 

Or clambered on that mother’s knee, 

A smile lit up her raven eye 
To see her loved one standing by ; 

And as she clasped him to her heart, 
Undreaming they were soon to part 


By white man s guile — by white man's art, 

No mother near his eyes to close ; 

Say, you who know a mother’s joy 
When gazing on her first-born boy, 

Was hers not bliss without alloy? 

Dreamed she of future foes ? 

A century had passed ; and where 
Was he, the lord of by -gone days ? 

The soil, the clime, the boat was there, 

The wild fowl with its matin lays ; 

But where was he ?— did he still roam. 
Unchecked, untamed, his forest home ? 

Or did he bend the suppliant knee, 

A slave in lands his fathers trod, 

Nought left, save but the Indian’s God, 

To tell he once was free ? 

• 

Where is that maiden ? on her brow 
There plays no smile of gladness now ; 

That youthful mother, dark and low 
She slumbers with her boy. 

The Indian is gone ! Oh ask not his story. 

Let it never be known how he sank to his rest ; 

’Twill tarnish the flog of American glory, 

’Twill sully her name and dishonor her crest. 
With open arms, the Indian gave 
That soil — now but the Indian’s grave. 

What, but ingratitude 
So long could nerve the red man’s arm 
To do the sons of white men harm. 

And keep alive the feud ? 

*Tis past ! let him sleep in Oblivion’s dark shade, 
His wrongs and his sorrows be it ours to forget, 

For he fell, by the arts of the white man betrayed. 

And he, round whom the sun-beams of glory had 
played, 

Now mourns, for the star of his glory has set. 

On history’s page the deed is told, 

On history’s page the reason given, 

How white men, for accursed gold. 

To hell have turned the Indian’s heaven. 
With many a sigh thy doom we speak. 

With many a tear thy wrongs survey, 

As o’er the past our memories stray, 

Ere treachery had made thee weak. 

St. Louis, (Mo ) Feb., 1849. 

How swift and bright the thought, but slow behind ! 

The dull work lags, and mocks the fervid mind ! 

Y et still the work is good : to One alone 

The winged and blooming phantom Thought is 
known ; 

But the pale image to earth, sea, and air. 

Proclaims the unseen Spirit hovering there. 

[John Sterling. 
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THE BRAVO’S DAUGHTER, 

* OR, THE TORY OF CAROLINA. 

SI S&onrancc *t tfte fltatttfcan jRekolutfen. 

WRITTEN FOE THE GAZETTE OF THERMION AMD GOLDEN EDLE, 

AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGA1TNE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PLOT TO MURDER. 


Murder’* ill-timed at beat ; 

But now ’lia moa: ill-timed. 

Sheridan Knowles. 

Lee had gone to the American camp to super- 
intend the preparations there going on, for what 
he anticipated would be a desperate and hope- 
less defense, upon the morrow. Moultrie and 
his brave comrades were toiling in the entrench- 
ments of Sullivan’s Island — each with that firm 
resolve which makes the benevolent man a 
hero. Yet still, along the shores of the starlit 
river, were gathered groups of anxious citizens, 
speculating^ with longing hearts, upon the chances 
of the coming conflict. 

Among those whom we introduced with 
Moultrie, as watching, an hour before, the first 
appearance of the British fleet, the reader will 
recall a dark* featured individual, who had ven- 
tured the contemptuous remarks regarding the 
fort, which had called forth a signal rebuke 
from the gallant Colonel. This dark-featured 
man still lingered by the river side. 

There are some persons whom we meet in 
life, whose faces on the instant of beholding 
them win us to confidence or respect. And 
there are others which as instantaneously repel 
us, and perhaps cause a shuddering sensation to 
ereep through our nerves. We may be able in 
neither case to account for onr impressions, but 
experience will generally satisfy us that the in- 
stinctive warnings which thus are given, re- 
sult from something more than mere nervous 
excitability. One of those repulsive countenan- 
ces the individual possessed to whom we alluded 
in the last paragraph. A sneering, invidious 
smile dwelt continually upon his dark lip. the 
covert meaning of which was hightened fcy a 
cold, artful gray eye that seemed dozing in its 
sockets, yet ready to light up at any moment with 
fierce malignity. 

He stood still upon the bank of the river, his 
arms folded across his breast, at times watening 
the far-off ships, or the glancing lights on the 
Island, then regarding stealthily the anxious 
faces of those about him, or listening attentively 
to their remarks. He was a man apparently of 
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about thirty years of age, strongly limbed, and 
of great muscular development, with a broad 
chest, and massy, bull-like throat. His com- 
plexion, nearly a? dark as an Indian’s, or rather of 
that bronzed hue which is more common to the 
Spanish race, seemed to have become so from 
exposure to the elements ; and the seared and 
inaurated look which it bore, appeared to denote 
that the man’s life had been passed less upon the 
land than among the winds and tempests of 
the ocean. He wore a half-marine and half- 
soldier costume ; his boots and breeches being 
of military style ; while a thick pea-coat ana 
slouched tarpaulin gave his upper proportions 
decidedly a nautical air. 

He lingered, as we have said, upon the beach 
some length of time after the American officers 
had departed to their respective stations ; and it 
was not until the last boat-load of volunteers had 
pushed off from the shore, that, with the same 
sardonic smile blackening nis lip, he turned from 
the group around him, and slowly took his way 
toward the town. 

Many troubled faces, many tearful eyes, met 
the dark man’s gaze, as he walked with meas- 
ured steps past the trembling citizens, hurrying 
back ajiu forth along the river’s banks. But he 
took no heed of them, save perchance when a 
half-stifled sob from some veiled woman caused 
his lip to curl with deeper scorn. Along the 
streets, beneath the shadow of the houses, and 
under the thick trees that lined the walk, the 
strange man pursued his way. He looked not up 
to the beautiful heavens, nor seemed to perceive 
the fragrance with which the night breeze was 
laden. On went he, througn the moon-lit ave- 
nues, like a shadow of evil. 

Arrived at a narrow street, at the upp^ ex- 
tremity of the city, where were situated many 
of the ancient mansions of the first settlers, the 
pedestrian turned suddenly from the pavement^ 
and entering a dark passage, knocked twice up- 
on the panel of a door. It was almost immedi- 
ately opened by a young man, clad in the most 
fashionable garb, and bearing the marks of high 
breeding, thought at the present moment it was 
apparent that he labored under some violent ex- 
citement. His clothes, of the finest material, 
were soiled and crushed, as if he had been 
sleeping in them ; and his powdered hair was 
disordered, and hanging in tangled knots about 
his shoulders. His cheeks, too, were flashed ; 
his eyes blood-shot ; and his entire appearance 
indicated either a late debauch, or the most 
terrible mental agitation. He seized the dark- 
faced man’s hand, as soon as he opened the 
door, and hastily drew him within the room. 

The apartment in which the two men now 
were was a small, square chamber, with little or 
no furniture, if we except varions implements of 
hunting and war, that were hung around its 
walls. A double-barreled gun crossed with a 
rifle, ornamented the space above the fire-place, 
which itself was filled with a saddle, bridle, 
game-bag, and knapsack. A table, on the edge 
of which was a small ebony writing-desk, stood 
in the comer of the room, and the greater por- 
tion of its surface was filled with a Heterogene- 
ous array of military and naval uniforms, hunt- 
ing-coats, wagoner’s frocks, and even the abo- 
riginal head-gear, wampum, feathers, tunic and 
leggins, of the copper-headed denizens of onr pri- 
mal forests, interspersed likewise with drafts, 
maps, and half-finished plans of military works 
and surveys, pistols, daggers, and other offensive 
weapons ; ail in the most reckless confusion, and 
resembling more the paraphernalia of an actor’s 
dressing room, than anything else which we can 
fancy. 

“ Weill—' what? ” asked, or rather gasped, the 
young man, as he drew his visiter within the 
room, and closed the door. 

“Pm as thirsty as a red-skin,” said the other, 
coolly seating mmself upon the edge of the ta- 
ble, to the manifest danger of the desk which oc- 
cupied the edge. 

The young man pointed to a cupboard over 
the table, within reach of the speaker; and as 
the dark-faced individual proceeded to draw 
from its recess a bottle and glasses, threw him- 
self in the only chair which the apartment con- 
tained, and covering his face with his hands, 
watohed his companion’s motions through his 


parted fingers. The other leisurely filled a glass 
with the colored liquor which the bottle contain- 
ed, and swallowed it at a draught. Then deposit- 
ing fhe flask and another glass upon the table, 
he motioned to his host to help himself. 

“ Go on ! In the devil’s name, go on with 
what I wish to hear,” cried the young man im- 
patiently. “ Tell me where you nave been, and 
what you have done.” 

“ In the devil’s name I will do nothing, Mas- 
ter Robert Atree,” returned the other. “But 
in the name, and for the sake of this good Ja- 
maica mm that I now drink your health in, I 
will do and say any thing you wish.’’ So saying 
the familiar guest poured out another glass of 
the spirits, ana raised it to his lips. 

“Stop, Matthew, you shall drink no more till 
you answer ray questions. Nay,” continued he, 
as a frown lowered upon the other’s brow, 
“there’ll be time enough to drink by and by, 
and I will join you then, in a dozen glasses. But 
at the present moment, Mat. ppt down that li- 
quor, and listen to me.” 

The young man spoke these words in a deter- 
mined voice, and with the accent of one who 
expected obedience ; and the dark-faced Mat- 
thew immediately removed the glass from his 
lips, and replaced it upon the table. “Well. 
Master Robert Atree — what would you of me? ’’ 
he grumbled. 

“Briefly, where have you been ?” asked Ro- 
bert Atree. 

“ First, to Arnault’s mansion — secondly to the 
river — thirdly, back again/’ responded Matthew, 
with his usual sardonic grin. 

“ And what have you done ?” 

“ As yet, — nothing.” 

“ Is that accursed marriage consummated ? ” 
cried Atree, striking the table with his clenched 
hand. “ Tell me— is it over? ” 

“ From all that I could learn, I should say it 
was, Master Atree. The bride may, however, 
be a widow before to-morrow night, since there’ll 
be doubtless some of the hottest kind of work 
down at the fort.” 

“ Then he will go there, Matthew ? You are 
sure young Rivers will be at Sullivan’s Island ?” 

“ If a man’s own eyes can make him sure, I 
am ; since I saw him embark with the colonel, 
and that devil, Marion. And if a man of them 
comes home alive, my name is not Matthew 
Orrall.” 

Atree mused a moment as his companion said 
ths. Then pouring out a goblet of tne raw Ja- 
miaica spirits, he motioned to Matthew Orrall 
to take up his glass. “ Drink, Matthew,” cried 
he. “ drink to the success of your next service.” 

“ fooviding it pays me well ? ” rejoined Orrall, 
as he lifted the liquor to his lips. 

“ Curse you, are you not always paid well by 
me ?” exclaimed Atree, angrily. “ When will 
you cease grumbling at fortune ?” 

“When I cease running my neck in a noose 
for the benefit of others who run no risk at all.” 
retorted the other. “ But, no matter ! I’ll drink, 
if it please you, Master Atree, to the success of 
my next unlawful service.” 

“Who said it was unlawful ?” cried Atree, 
quickly, as he noticed the emphasis with which 
Orrall had pronounced the word. “ I said your 
next service ?’ 

“Ha. ha,” laughed Matthew. “If it were 
not unlawful, would Mat Orrall be employed to 
perform it ? Drink, Master Atree, drink to the 
next hang-dog business you have m hand. May 
it prosper.” 

The young man affected to laugh as he drank 
the other’s toast. But it was evident that his bo- 
som was torn with an internal struggle. At last, 
however, he fixed his eyes uponOrrall’s face, 
and regarded him with a scrutinizing glance. 
“ You areja shrewd villain, Mat,” said he, “ as 
well as a bold one ! Let us be friends and trust 
each other.” 

“ With all my heart,” replied the dark-faced 
man. 

“ To-morrow will be a bloody day, Matthew, 
and it is probable that all who are at Sullivan’s 
Island wifi be killed.” 

“Very probable,” returned Orrall. 

“ But— it is possible , also, that all may not be 
killed, Matthew. Some may survive ! One may 
survive— eh, Mat— you understand me ?” 


“Ay, and that one may be Ernest Rivers,* 
said Orrall, with his peculiar smile. 

“ That you must look out for,” exclaimed At- 
ree, hurriedly, while a demoniac glance lit up 
his blue eyes, which usually were calm and ap- 
parently passionless. “ Ay, Mat — you must pre- 
vent that mischance. Rivers must never come 
back to claim his bride.*’ 

“ And how must I prevent it, Master Atree?” 

“ Do you pretend not to understand me ? Can 
you insure the death of Rivers in the fight to- 
morrow ? Answer roe, Mat. Orrall.’* 

“ It might be done,” said the dark-faced man, 
pouring out another glass of the potent liquor. 
“ It might be done, and the man who does it 
might not live to tell the tale.” 

“You have risked your life before this, Mat- 
thew. y Serve me now, and I will reward you so 
well mat you will have no necessity of risking 
it again. If Rivers returns not from Sullivan’s 
Island, ^thousand pounds shall be yours.” 

The dark ruffian’s eyes glittered like a ser- 
pent’s scales with cold grey light. 

“ That’s a round sum, Master Atree,” he said. 

“It shall be yours, Mat, if Rivers crosses my 
path no more.” 

Matthew Orrall bent toward his employer, and 
gazed with singular earnestness upon nis counte- 
nance. It was a fair, classic, ana it might be 
called beautiful face that of Robert Atree. His 
forehead was clear and high, the skin pure and 
transparent, through which the blue veins could 
be distinctly seen . His eyes were of a deep blue, 
his lips round and swelling like a woman’s, ana 
curled at all times with a haughty expression, 
which, with his firm nostrils, imparted an almost 
disdainful air to all his features. Long, redun- 
dant ringlets, silky and soft, fell like gold about 
his shoulders, as if spurning the powder and oint- 
ments with which fashion had hardened it. 
Robert Atree was, in truth, such a man as women 
delight to look upon, if not to love. 

And thus thought Matthew Orrall as he pe- 
rused his companion’s features, and marked the 
determined tone with which the young man had 
pronounced the last words. 

“ You are willing to pay a heavy price for a 
woman, Master Atree,” said he, “a heavy price 
in money, and in — blood ” 

“ What is that to you. Mat ?” cried his em- 
ployer abruptly. “ Did I ask your opinion in the 
matter?” 

“Oh, I forgot,” returned Orrall. “ You are a 
gentleman, and I am but a scoundrel. It is you 
who plan — I merely execute.” 

The ruffian laughed bitterly as he uttered 
these words. 

“ Well, well, say no more, Matthew,” cried 
the young man. “ We know each other, aad I 
have no fear of you. I tell you I hate this Ernest 
Rivers with a bitterness only equaled by my love 
for his bride. My hate and my passion must 
both be gratified, and it is. you. Mat., that I rely 
upon to assist me. Let but triis romantic fool 
perish, and my path lies open before me. If 
Rivers dies to-morrow — ” 
x “ Then you marry the widow the day after.” 
interrupted Orrall, with his low, sneering laugh. 

Atree half sprung to his feet with an oath. 
But he caught the expression of his companion’s 
lips, and restrained himself with a violent effort. 

“ A truce with your ill-timed jests, Matthew,” 
said he. “We have more serious matter on 
hand. I want your aid, and will pay high. Shall 
I have it?” 

“If you pay high, yes.” 

“ Is not a thousand pounds—” 

V Enough ? yes ! Your Jrival is scarcely worth 
more ; being such a fool as to leave his wife on 
her wedding-eve, and lend his body for a merlon 
to a log fort. The fool shall die ; there’s my 
hand on it.” 

And the hardened bravo stretched out his 
hand in token of agreement to his employer’s 
terms, while with the other he lifted his glass to 
his mouth and swallowed the remaining liquor. 
Robert Atree slightly pressed with his white fin- 
gers the hard wrist of his associate, and then 
rose from his chair. 

“ Enough. Matthew,” said he, drawing a 
purse from nis vest. “ Here is money for you 
now. You will earn the thousand pounds to* 
J morrow.” 
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“ 1 shall earn' it, and yet not claim it,** re- 
turned Orrall with a laugh. “ The shots will, 
no doubt, fly thick on yon Island, and every bul- 
let. you know, has its billet. Perhaps Mat. Or- 
rall's leaden messenger may be rammed hard 
down already in one of Sir Peter's cannon." 

“Persevere, Mat, you fear nothing of that 
kind, I am sure ; and, besides, there’s an old ad- 
age that protect's your life.’* 

“ Aha!'* muttered Orrall, “I understand you; 
you think your friend Matthew is ( born to» be 
hanged.' Well, well, as you will, good master 
Atree. I will earn the thousand pounds before 
you see me again." 

“ How do you intend to — to—" 

“ Speak out like a man, Master Atree," cried 
the villain with a laugh. “ You wish to know 
how I shall kill him — how I shall nitirder your 
rival? Well, Master Atree, I shall pistol him in 
the smoke of a gun. Do you understand me ? ha, 

Robert Atree shuddered as he heard the cold 
sneering laugh, with' which the bravo avowed 
the dark method in which he intended to assas- 
sinate his victim. He turned away toward the 
fire-place. 

“ Ha ! ha ! shoot him while the smoke is roll- 
ing around us, Master f Atree. That will be a 
sure way. Through the head — through the head, 
for dead men tell no tales." 

“ Enough, Mathew," said Atree, who saw that 
the strong spirit he had imbibed was producing 
a powerful effect upon the ruffian’s senses. — 
“ Enough, Mat, good night. To-morrow you will 
fail me not." 

To-morrow he shall die." muttered Orrall, 
leaving his seat upon the tame, and approaching 
his employer. “ 1 will risk my life in that cursed 
fort, but 1 will go there, Master Robert Atree, I 
will earn the thousand pounds." 

So saying the bravo deposited the purse which 
Atree handed him in the pocket of his rough 
outer garment, and shaking the young man’s 
hand again, left the room. Atree bolted the 
door carefully behind him, and then resuming 
his seat, leaned his head upon the table and pon- 
dered long and deeply. 

What were his reflections the reader will be 
at no loss to divine, since hate, revenge, and love 
united to make up an awful tempest of passion, 
beneath which the young man’s soul rocked to 
and fro. At times he would murmur “ Louise," 
and then, with a curse, he muttered the name 
of his rival, Rivers. When he lifted his fair 
head once more, and shook back the clustering 
ringlets from his brow, there were deeper traces 
upon his features of the storm within. His eyes 
were yet more bloodshot, and a strange fierce ex- 
pression burned in their blue depths. He shook 
his clenched hand above his head, and hissed 
from his set teeth : 

“ To-morrow, Rivers dies, and his proud wife 
shall yet be mine." 

As ne spoke these words another double knock 
sounded at the door of the small apartment. 
AJ*ee opened it, and admitted a stranger, who, 
although the night was oppressively warm, was 
enveloped in a heavy horseman’s cloak. 

#< My lord, you are welcome," said the young 
man, as the visitor, throwing off his mantle, dis- 
covered the gorgeous uniform of a British officer. 

CHAPTER Y. 

GEOFFREY OF WARMOUNT. 

My daughter, once the solace of ray life, 

Lured by a villain from her native home. 

Bbgga&’s Phtitioh. 

We will now return to Charleston, and to the 
stranger whom we left in the appartment of 
Robert Atree. 

“ My lord, you are welcome !" had been the 
young man’s exclamation, as he recognized the 
striking figure of his visitor. Then, carefully 
re-bolting the door of the chamber, he approach- 
ed the arm-chair in which the new-comer had 
carelessly thrown himself, after a scrutinizing sur- 
vey of every object in the room. 

The bright scarlet-uniform which this indi- 
vidual wore, was thrown out in brilliant relief 
by the dark cloak that he had cast back from 
his shoulders, and as he sat erect in the chair, 
it could not but be noticed that he was evidently 
person of distinction. His form was majestic, 


his limbs strong and well-formed, and the tout 
ensemble of his figure was that of a man accus- 
tomed to command. His countenance, though 
not pleasing, was one calculated to inspire re- 
spect. A high, mossy-looking brow, a perfectly 
Grecian nose, and small mouth, with thin lips, 
between which gleamed a set oi teeth white as 
pearls, were its striking features, if we except 
the eyes, which were remarkable for a singular 
filmy look, as if they were continually clouded 
with tears. His age might be about fifty, but 
there were grey hairs sprinkled among his thick 
locks, which even the powder that was plenti- 
fully used in that day, could not entirely conceal 
from view. 

“Well, Master Atree," said the visitor, as that 
individual drew nigh, and stood with folded arms 
beside the table, “ what have we to talk about ?" 

“ Will your lordship do me the ffgpr to glance 
over these ?’' said Atree, taking a 'small packet 
of papers from beneath a pile of various articles 
that concealed it. 

The British officer hastily broke the string 
which secured the packet, and as rapidly ex- 
amined the papers. They consisted of an exact 
plan of the American camp of Gen. Lee, as well 
as a draft of the city of Charleston, together with 
a list of the firmest whigs of the rebellious colony 
of South Carolina." 

“You have not been idle, I perceive," re- 
marked the Englishman. “ These papers will 
doubtless be of immediate service to us, as we 
shall attack the real position at day-break. When 
we have possession to-morrow evening, we will 
examine the list of traitors you have drawn up, 
somewhere more at our leisure." 

Atree returned the confident smile of the 
Briton, and then drawing another packet from 
his vest, he handed it to his visitor. “ Will your 
lordship glance likewise at that ?” said he. 

“ Ha ! this it indeed valuable," cried the Eng- 
lishman. “ You are. in truth. Master Atree, a 
most trusty and loyal agent. These are surely 
the genuine dispatches of the rebel Sumpter." 

“Your lordship can see for yourself," answer- 
ed Atree. “Sumpter is now in the interior, 
making himself the terror of all the king’s ad- 
herents. Your lordship will perceive by these 
letters how seriously His Majesty’s interests are 
compromised in that quarter." 

“ Ay, he must be looked to,” answered the 
nobleman. “But how did you obtain posses- 
sion of these important documents, Master 
Atree?" 

“By intercepting the rebel messenger, replied 
the young tory agent. “ Your lordship can un- 
derstand how, by means of these various dis- 
guises, I gained access to many points without 
suspicion." As he said this, Robert Atree di- 
rected the stranger’s attention to the motley col- 
lection of habiliments which were heaped to- 
gether upon the table. 

“ But you run great risks, I fear." 

“ For the king's service, no risks are too 
great," answered Atree modestly. 

“ You are a loyal subject," said the English- 
man, warmly grasping the tory’s hand. “And 
such devotion as yours shall not go unrewarded. 
Trust me, Master Atree, when his Majesty's au- 
thority is once more recognized in these rebel- 
lious provinces, your services will receive the 
attention which they merit.” 

“ Thanks, my lord," said the tonr, with a low 
bow. “ I snail even be grateful for your lord- 
ship's distinguished notice." A peculiar smile 
of exultation wreathed the young man's lip, as 
he said this, which, however, was unobserved by 
his guest. 

“But. your lordship spoke of another matter, 
at our last interview," continued Atree. “A 
commission was confided to me at that time, 
which " 

“ Ah !" exclaimed the nobleman, while a sud- 
den flash lit up the film of his eye for a mo- 
ment. “ Have you learned aught in relation 

to " 

“ I have ascertained that the man whom your 
lordship wished to gain tidings of, is alive." 

“Thank God!" involuntarily murmured the 
stranger. “ But his whereabouts ’.—speak !" 

“ At present I know not exactly," answered 
the tory. “ Bat, I have ascertained sufficient to 
satisfy me that \ have discovered the man you 


seek. He passes now under the name of Mat- 
thew OrrcdXr 

“ It must be he," remarked the stranger, half 
to himself. “Yes, surely — he has borne that 
name before. Stay !" he contiiiued, hastily un- 
buttoning his military coat, and drawing a pocket- 
book from his breast. “ This will remove ail 
doubt.” 

And while Atree watched him with a curious 
earnestness, the English nobleman took from the 
pocket-book a letter, which he glanced rapiply 
over. The young tory could see that it was 
written in a female hand, and as he caught a 
glance of the paper he fancied that it was smaller 
and blotched as if with tears. 

“It is he ," exclaimed the stranger, re-folding 
the letter, and depositing it again in the pocket- 
book. “ Orrall was his name years ago, which 
he suppressed under many aliases. But, tell 
me — what have you learned concerning the 
man ?" 

“ That he is living, and in the colony at pre- 
sent," answered Atree. 

“ Ha ! But his pursuits — his companions — 
his family ! have you learned aught of them ?" 

“ Your lordship gave me no instructions con- 
cerning others but the man himself," replied the 
tory. 

“ True— true," said the stranger, evidently 
violently agitated. “ But, you are sure — you are 
sure this is the man ?" 

“ From your lordship's description, land from 
other circumstances which I have traced, I have 
not the least doubt, and the name, your lordship 
has remarked, corroborates the fact." 

“Yes, yes! there can be no doubt. He must 
be found !" 

“ Can I be of fuither assistance in the matter?" 
asked Robert Atree, deferentially. 

“ Of much — of invaluable assistance, my 
friend." cried the nobleman, again pressing the 
tory's nand. “ You are worthy of all confidence, 
and can be of the greatest service to me. I need 
not tell you that it is a secret which I am about 
to confide to you — a secret of great importance 
to me, which must be kept inviolable " 

“I have already sworn, my lord " 

I “ Enough — I trust you, Master Atree. Listen 
to me." 

The tory bowed in acknowledgment to his 
guest, and remained in respectful attention while 
tne Englishman preceded : 

“ I shall be brief in what I am about to say, 
my friend," commenced the stranger, “ for this 
night is valuable, aud I must reach the fleet be- 
fore midnight. Years ago the man whom we 
seek, this Matthew Orrall, was an officer in the 
service of the king, whose commission I have 
now the honor of bearing. He was a lieutenant 
at that time on board her majesty's ship the 
Dragon, and distinguished himself at an early 
age in many serious engagements. 1 think he 
sprung from a good family, though at the pferiod 
oi which I speak, he possessed no fortune but his 
commission and nis personal abilities. He was 
ambitious and of a violent temperament, which, 
frequently, as I have undeistood, involved him 
in disputes with brother-officers, several of whom 
he killed in duels. But, I am wandering. 

“ Well, sir, in a foreign port this man savedfan 
English nobleman from assassination, though be- 
set by a half-dozen armed desperadoes. The 
rescued lord was enthusiastic in his gratitude, 
and exerted himself to the extent of his power 
for his perserver's interest. He succeeded in 
obtaining the lieutenant's promotion to a cap- 
taincy in the royal navy. The commission was 
made out and dispatched from the admiralty, 
and, sir, on the veiy day that it reached him, 
this Orrall deserted from the king's service." 

The speaker uttered a low groan as he pro- 
nounced the last words, and paused for an in- 
stant, as if overcome with some harrowing mem- 
ory. Robert Atree hastily drew a wine-glass 
from the closet, and knocked the neck off a bot- 
tle of wine wnich he likewise produced. But 
the stranger made a motion of tacit refusal 
to drink, and collecting himself, resumed his 
recital. 

“ On the veiy day of the ' lieutenant's deser- 
tion of his ship, the daughter of the nobleman 
whose life he nad saved, eloped from her fa- 
ther's protection j fled with this Matthew Orrall! 
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and became, like him, an outcast on the face of 
the earth.” 

The stranger covered his features with his 
hands, and a heavy si"h shook his manly bo- 
som. Robert Atree echoed it. 

“ You feel for me,” said the stranger quickly. 
“ Ay, me ; for I, indeed, was that unhappy fa- 
ther. It was my only child, who then, scarce in 
her sixteenth year, left her sire’s protection for 
the arms of the villain Matthew Orrall. Since 
then, and it is now fifteen years, I have unceas- 
ingly tracked this man, and till I behold him 
again I cannot die.” 

' “ But. sir,” asked Atree, as if extremely agi- 
tated, “but. my lord, have you gained no tidings 
of your child? Does she, yet live ?” 

“I know not,” murmured the nobleman. — 
“ Once only have I heard from her, and that was 
shortly after her elopement. It was this letter^’ 
continued he, “ which you saw me consult m 
regard to Orrall’s name. I had forgotten the 
man’s Christian appellation, and it was to 
strengthen my memory that I referred to the let- 
ter of my wretched child.” 

“But your lordship has tracked this man.” 

“ I have ; but never have I gained intelligence 
of my lost child. And yet — and yet — ” 

Again the strong man bowed his forehead 
upon the palms of nis hands. 

“ She must have borne a child,” he murmured, 
“for in this letter she speaks soon of becoming a 
mother. Read it— read it, Master Atree.” 

The stranger again drew the letter from the 
pocket-book and handed it to the young tory. 
It was, indeed, as Atifee had fancied, stained and 
blistered with tears that had rained upon it years 
and years before. It was as might nave been 
expected from an erring daughter to her sire, 
now praying for forgiveness, now casting herself 
on his indulgence, and now appealing to his af- 
fection, and asserting the violence of her love 
for him with whom she had fled. It was evi- 
dent “from every line that the noble’s daughter 
had loved the man Orrall most devotedly, for she 
alluded constantly to his faithfulness and noble- 
ness of soul. Robert Atree read the letter 
through to the signature, where it appeared the 
daughter’s tears nad fallen fastest. When he 
had finished he glanced once more at the father. 

The nobleman still remained with his face hid- 
den by his hands, while his breast auivered 
with the violence of his awakened recollections. 
The young man gazed at him unobserved, and a 
dark smile curled his lip, as the thought of what 
Matthew Orrall was now, and what he had and 
might have been, rose on his mind. 

“Ha,” he muttered to himself, “ Robert Atree 
will plot deeper and surer than that miserable 
tool” 

The stranger looked up at Atree’s countenance, 
but instead of a sneer he beheld an expression 
of the strongest sympathy. 

“ I was right in confiding this to you, my 
friend,” he murmured. “ You will now assist 
me in my quest of this man.” 

“ And if nis wife still survives, my lord ?” 

“ I dare not hope for that,” answered the stran- 
ger. 

“But a child may still be left.” 

“ Perhaps steeped in his father’s guilt ; per- 
haps an outlaw even in infancy,” groaned the 
nobleman. 

“ But he must surely be too young for that,” 
said Robert Atree. “Let us hope my lord — ” 

“Hope!” interrupted the stranger. “Would 
that I could hope. Would that my daughter’s 
child might escape the awful ignominy which 
hangs about his false father’s mysterious life. 
For rumor says that this Orrall has been a pirate 
and bravo of the worst kind. Yet for the sake 
of my wronged and betrayed daughter, I will 
hope that the villain has not dared to lead her 
child in his own vile path.” 

“ That may indeed be the case,” said Atree. 

“ Perhaps the mother and her child yet live es- 
tranged from the wretched Orrall.” 

“You insipre me with a new hope,” cried 
the noble, his eye brightening at the thought. 

“ 0 heaven grant that I may find it thus— that 
the child of my poor Alice may be worthy of 
the name which, otherwise when l die, will pass 
away from the list of English nobility.” 

“ Is it indeed so ?” asked Atree, while a sud- 1 


den idea shot like lightning through his mind. 
“ Are you the last of your lordship’s proud line ?” 

The stranger bowed his lofty head. 

“ If my daughter dies childless, then, indeed, 
the name and title of Geoffrey, ^of Marmount, 
fades away with his lasLbreatn for ever.” 

A thrill^ as if of fire, ran through Robert 
Atree’s veins as he heard these words, and the 
shadow of a mighty and ambitious thought 
brooded over his scheming mind. But no one 
might notice upon the young tory’s brow the rev- 
elation of what throbbed within his brain. 

He snjiled with the same apparent sympathy 
as the nobleman’s look met his; and as the 
haughty stranger rose to depart, returned with a 
warm grasp the pressure of his hand. 

“ Keep watch, Master Atree, and lose no op- 
portunity of advancing the interests of our royal 
master. Yob will be well remembered when 
this unnatural conflict of kin with kin is happily 
ended. And to your friendship and discretion I 
confide the object nearest to my heart.” 

“ I will do all that a loyal friend can,” said 
Atree. 

“ Enough. Farewell, now, till we meet again 
to-morrow, when I think that there will be little 
need of precaution like this,” said the stranger, 
wrapping his heavy horseman’s cloak about him 
to conceal his glittering uniform. 

“ I will attend your lordship to the door,” said 
Atree. “Your lordship doubtless took all need- 
ful precautions in regard to the concealment of 
the boat.” 

“ It awaits me in a cove below the island,” an- 
swered the stranger. “I apprehend not the 
least danger.” 

“ I will attend your lordship thither, and then 
proceed to ihe camp of Gen. Lee.” 

“'Ah — yes,” said Geoffrey of Marmount, mu- 
singly. “ Lee, a brave man he is, though some- 
times wrong-headed . I served with him in Spain 
years ago. Well, wdll ; doubtless we shall meet 
to-morrow when he and his rebels become our 
prisoners. And now, Master Atree, I am ready. 
Farewell.” 

“ Shall I not accompany your lordship to the 
beach?” 

“ It is of no consequence. I shall not be mo- 
lested ; and, doubtless, you have the password, 
which will be as well as your presence, in case I 
am challenged by the rebel sentries.” 

“ It is here,” answered Atree, handing his 
visitor the countersign of Lee’s troops for that 
day. “ Fortunately I procured it this morning 
when at the camp. With it your lordship need 
fear nothing.” 

“Thanks, Master Atree,” said Marmount. 
“ Adieu till to-morrow.” 

And wrapping his form closely in the folds of 
his cloak, the Englishman bowed to the young 
tory and departed. 

Robert Atree remained some moments in pro- 
found meditation. A wild throng of thought was 
rushing through his brain. 

“ Ha !” he cried, “ this is a bright gleam of 
fortune ! Matthew Orrall, the pirate, the bravo, 
the hired instrument of Robert Atree, is the son- 
in-law of the proud noble, Geoffrey of Mar- 
mount. He has a child, too ; I know that much 
— a blind girl. I will stake my life this is the 
grand-daughter of Marmount — the heiress of his 
name and broad possessions. If it be so — ha ! 
if it be so, l will play a new game with Mad- 
am Fortune. There is nothing difficult to a 
quick brain and a bold hand, and Robert Atree 
has never } et known the want of either.” 

And. with these words, the tory agent pro- 
ceeded to invest himself with a suit of Ameri- 
can regimentals, such as were then worn by the 
regiments raised and/ accoutered by the colony 
of South Carolina. Then, arming himself with 
sword and pistols, Robert Atree sallied out, not. 
however, by the door at which his visitor had 
been admitted, but by another opening on the in- 
terior of the house, and which ne locked care- 
fully after him on the outside. 

To BM CONTIKUXU. 


The despised of some people are the looked- 
up-to of others. Were it not so, the little ones of 
the earth would not be able to hold up their 
head under the contumely of the great ones. 
—[Leon. 


later Dtpartroml 

J3LEEN GRAY. 

B7 THOMAS MILLER. 


’Twas May -day morn, nor had a lovelier day 
From out the eastern chambers e’er been given ; 
Tho lark had left the heath, and flown away. 

Singing, into the clear blue vault of Heaven ; 
Tho bee went round to tell the flowers ’twas May, 
The breeze and sunshine o’er the brook had driven. 
Earth laughed with joy, thesolemn wood looked gay, 
As if its echoes yet might answer, “ Ellen Gray.” 

Slow moving from a woodbined oottage door, 

A mournful group in tear-bathed silence came ; 
Six white- robed village maids a coffin bore. 

Their pallid cheeks did their deep grief proclaim 11 ; 
Each on her bosom a pale lily wore, 

An emblem of that virgin’s spotless fame ; 

A white pet-lamb followed a little way. 

And by its bleatings seemed to call for Ellen Gray. 

But there was one who loved — Oh! where was he ? 

That night she died from home he frantic fled. 
And in the wood, beneath the well-known tree. 

On the old moss he laid his aching head. 

And thus he answered to the bird or bee : 

“Ye need not come here now, for she is dead ! 
Her hands were cold ! she never spoke all day 
Then would he pluck a flower, and call it “ Ellen 
Gray.” 

They passed the May-pole — but not thoughtless 

The last year's garlands hung all withered there ; 
They had no colors then to catch the eye, 

Yet many an eye gazed on them through a tear ; 
Blossom, and bua, and bell, and leaf were dry. 
Time’s crumbling hand had left them brown and 
sere: 

Twelve months ago they decked the Queen of May, 
And who ? — oh ! who was she ? They answered, 
“ Ellen Gray !” 

Twelve months ago, and they were blooming there 
Lovely as she — then oaken bowers were seen. 
And laugh, and shout, and song, rose loud and clear. 
And light feet danced adown the daisied green, 
And soft cloud-sounding music soothed the ear ; 
And smiles were showered upon their beauteous 
queen, 

And young and old did willing homage pay 
j Before the flowery throne, graced by fair Ellen 
Gray. 

They reached tho church : the aisle looked dim and 
cold, 

The columns’ dreary shadows longer grew ; 

The old gray roof had never seemed so old ; 

The full-cheeked angels stood as if they blew 
Their stony trumpets, and the dull bell tolled 
In sadder tones ; the deep-stained window threw 
A dying splendor round ; the echoes lay 
Silent and mute as death, listening for Ellen Gray. 

The earth fell hollow on her coffin-lid : 

Who hath not felt that fall ? The funeral bell 
Brought not such wailing wo as that sound did ; 

It was indeed the eternal long farewell, — 

The grave’s long darkness. Age and name were hid. 
And on the mould the tears in silence fell. 

J ust then a blackbird’s song rose loud and gay, 
And to our ears brought back the voice of Ellen 
Gray. 

A hoary elm arose above her grave, 

Whose boughs oft bore the silvery-footed show- 
ers; 

On these the gaudy garlands drooping wave, 
Though destined to be worn in happier hours ; 
But Death the loveliest trophies still doth crave : 
They decked her lowly tomb with choicest flow- 
ers, 

And in that still church-yard till night did stay. 
And watered with tears the grave of Ellen Gray. 


THE HUSBANDS AND THE WIVES. 


A TALE OF THI8 CENTURY. 

One evening early, in the year 18 — , two 
young men were seated in a pleasant-looking 
bachelor apartment, before a table covered with 
books and papers. The elder of the two was 
taller and stouter than his companion ; his age 
was thirty-one, but he looked somewhat older, 
from the severe and slightly supercilious expres- 
sion of a cold, greenish grey eye, and the occa- 
sionally drawn corners of a handsome .mouth ; 
his face was pale, and rather dark, but it was 
lighted by a warm smile as, shutting a large folio, 
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he looked up at his companion, and said, “ Well, 
Edward, we may venture.” His friend, looking 
up also, disclosed one of those truly radiant faces 
so delightful to behold, fair and fraik, with a pro- 
fusion of short, light, wavy hair, and smiling, 
feeling, deep blue eyes, and. said, “ Oh! that we 
may, Sidney 3 but little thanks to me 3 for the 
future I promise greater, the greatest attention 
to our affairs, and I know I shall have an en- 
courager in Helen 3 my mother thinks so also, 
and she must be right.” 

u I will trust you, Ned, without the help of 
either. Women have their own small affairs to 
manage, sufficient for them. I shallj never 
trouble my little Mary with what she does not 
understand.” 

u Ah, well ! Sidney, I know we differ on this 
subject, but we shall see who makes the best 
husband 3 I declare I will not be surpassed. 
Oh ! how happy|I am — we are — for I know, Sid- 
ney, how you love Mary — that our single selfish 
lives are so soon to terminate, and wisely, too, 
thanks to your careful management.” 

11 No thanks,*, Ed ward j you have but little to 
reproach yourself with. I have had the advan- 
tage of a few more years to sober me 3 and now 
that we are going to take equal responsibilities on 
us, I do not doubt your energy and activity equal- 
ing mine.” 

Sidney Beaumont and Edward Harley were 
only sons of partners, two wealthy London mer- 


chants 3 both lost their fathers at an early age, and 
Sidney’s birth had cost his mother her life. 
Guardians appointed by their fathers had conduct- 
ed the firm during the minority of the future part- 
ners 3 but as all, even slightly hazardous, specu- 
lation was avoided, they found, on its passing in- 
to their hands, great activity would be necessary 
to bring it to its*former flourishing condition. For 
ten years Sidney had toiled early and late, 
and the effects were visible in his pale and 
somewhat melancholy countenance. Edward, 
too, had scarcely taken a less share since attain- 
ing his majority, but the fewer years — he was 
five years younger than Sidney— and a heart 
made of lighter material, had suffered him to 
bear his load without adding a wrinkle to his 
brow. They were both now, as Sidney observ- 
ed, about to take equal responsibilities on them 
by marrying 3 both had chosen wisely, and as 
their hearts directed them, without that dis- 
graceful searching after wealth in their future 
wives which contaminates the present genera- 
tion. Neither would have despised it, had it ac- 
companied the qualities that had won their heart83 
neither would have married without a degree of 
wealth on his bwn side 3 but neither would 
have bartered himself — for what else is it but a 
barter \ — for that worldly ease he was too idle 
to exert himself to procure. 

Mary Graham was ten years younger than Sid- 
n ®y» the only child of a widower 3 brought up 
with the greatest care and delicacy, partly 
°. W1 P£ a naturally delicate frame, partly to a 
timidity of disposition, she had scarcely left her 
own home, where the love of a doating father had 
surrounded her with every comfort j her life 
had passed, or rather glided, away untouched 
by sorrow, her memory not extending back to 
the loss of her mother 3 educated at home by a 
sensible, well meaning governess, she had ne- 
come singularly gifted in what the world calls 
accorjiplishnients. Not knowing her own supe- 
rior proficiency, gentle, calm, and good, she ap- 
peared to Sidney, the^ first time he saw her, as 
8 ’* re leaned over the chair of her invalid father. 
[a being of the angel-world 3 and as she turned 
tier soft, blue, liquid eyes upon him, and 
smoothed her auburn hair across her blushing 
brow, requesting him, if possible, to defer his 
conference with her father until his recovery 
from a sudden attack of illness. 

Sidney felt he had seen a vision that was 
never to depart from his memory 3 excuses 
were easily made to call again and again on 
JVlr. Graham. Mary was always there on his 
‘entrance, and on Mr. Graham’s recovery Sidney 
was requested to continue and lengthen his visit 
as a friend. What wonder that in time Mary 
gave him that never sufficiently valued, in- 
deed, inestimable treasure, a woi nan’s first, en- 
tire, true affection ! It is something T to take the 
Pthey has touched, befort % it is some- 


thing to press the lips no other has breathed up- 
on 3 out what is it to possessing that miracle of 
unsullied purity, delicacy, and virtue — her heart j 
that shrine of noble, generous, and most holy 
gifts — her mind ! Earth boasts no holier thing 
than a pure and gentle woman, whose only 
confidant has been her God, whose most earnest, 
wishes have been breathed in prayer. Oh, woman 
woman ! who so generously gives what she 
herself never receives , for the best of God’s mas- 
culine creation who receive her love, return her 
but the impure dregs of their wasted affection 3 
and no woman can give this love to man, un- 
less through him it soars to heaven. God must 
be beyond and above her love, or this unequal 
confluence cannot last. 

Helen Maitland, unlike Mary Graham, was 
the fourth of a family that extended to five 
beyond herself, one of those happy families 
not rich enough to allow one member selfishly 
to provide for his own comfort^ regardless of the 
general benefit. Good breeding, as defined by 
the great Lord Chatham, “ the preference of 
others over ourselves in the trifling daily occur- 
rences of life,” was their practical rule of conduct. 
Helen was but two years younger than Edward 
Harley, and had long seemed to him the most 
amiable, where all were so. Accustomed to 
direct and rule those younger than herself, Hel- 
en’s judgment was truer and the tone of her 
mind firmer than Mary Graham’s 3 in beauty, 
gentleness, and pureness, they were equals. 
Helen was well known and beloved by Ed- 
ward’s mother, a guarantee to him that in wed- 
ding her he was following the everlasting law 
of God, and taking “an help meet for him.” 
Wisely had he cnosen, and nobly and truly 
was his trust returned. He led his bride to the 
altar, feeling he was taking strength to his 
mina, purity to his feelings, virtue to his heart, 
wisdom to nis counsels, fortitude to his trials, 
and, more than this — sanctification to his un- 
belief. 

Great and glorious mission ! Woman is the 
ascent by which man reaches heaven 3 she 
shows to him the faith to enter there, she is 
the temple of her God ! Degrade her, place her 
lower, man himself deteriorates, and a nation 
disappears. 

Sidney, too. was wedded to the pure and gentle 
Mary, but dia he think, as Edward did, that here 
he had a moral strength greater than the physi- 
cal strength of Samson ? Oh, no ! and to the 
early misfortune of losing his mother might be 
traced, in a great degree, the prevailing weak- 
ness of Sidney’s character, an inferior appre- 
ciation of woman’s nature. As he had grown 
up, he had known none intimately of “the 
best and loftiest of God’s feminine cretaion 
conscious of considerable powers of mind, he 
fancied he held them in common with 'man- 
kind only 3 women were only to amuse his hours 
of ease. His Maker had said, “ It was not good 
for man to be alone. Sidney thought other- 
wise ? at least he chose to limit its signification 
in his sole dependence on his mental resources 
Seven years passed away, and the wives had 
become mothers. Mary had only two children, 
sons 3 Helen, six 3 but Helen was still the Hel- 
en of other days, full of life, sense, and feeling 
seeming scarcely older, but more beautiful. 
Their homes were apart, as Mary s father had 
retired to the country, leaving all his affairr 
in Sidney’s hands, ana Mary wished to be nea t 
her father. Sidney, too, loved the country, bu 
the distance often kept him from his wife, 
when Helen and Edward were together. Helen 
was still the friend to whom Edward referred on 
all occasions of doubt or difficulty, and in spite 
of energy and activity these had lately increas- 
ed. The partners had suffered many severe 
losses 3 Edward never failed immediately to ac- 
quaint Helen with these, and also his dread of 
more impending 3 and in d|ing so, Edward lost 
half the burden of his anxiety, and Helen, faith- 
ful and Jtrue^ helped him to many i. right conclu- 
Helen stopped many outlays in 


only be accomplished by 
for here woman reigns 


her family which can 
female management, 
supreme. 

Happy would it have been for Sidney, had he 
followed in the same track 3 but now, when 
clouds were gathering over him, he could scarce- 


ly have sought the shelter he had refused in sun- 
shine, had he even now seen the error of his 
ways — and made a friend of the wife he had 
never done before. And yet Sidney was a good 
and thoughtful husband. Mary had no desire 
thwarted. Sidney was no tyrant 3 but well 
might she have addressed to him the plaint of 
Brutus’ wife, the gentle Portia, for Awry saw 
gloom and sadness on her husband’s brow, and 
if she asked the cause, was told it was nothing 
in whifch she could assist him. And, perhaps 
she could not now ; her gentleness had turned 
to apathy, her mind had lost all vigor. She be- 
came vaguely impressed, and by slow degrees, 
that she was never necessary to her husband — the 
husband who had never uttered a harsh word ! 
And Mary’s beauty had sadly faded for want of 
the life within : yet Mary did her best to retain 
it, as if she felt a wife was a being only to be 
looked at. Mary’s children, too, were dull and 
heavy 3 how could it be otherwise % Young 
children almost invariably follow in the 
mother’s track 3 and worse than this, Mary knew 
of no embarrassments, and retained servants and 
expenses she could nave well done without — all 
that useless luxury the unsatisfied heart and 
mind of woman heaps around herself, to stifle 
the cravings where there is no community of soul. 

The worst had Rtill to come 3 and when, by 
the failure of some, and the roguery of outers, 
Edward and Sidney found they were ruined men, 
Edward was cast down, Sidney was crushed. 
Edward had nothing to disclose to Helen 3 she 
could divine it all— lis second self ! — and two 
hours after seeing her, he could smile again, for 
hope and peace had visited his heart 3 he had 
not a debt : and with such a woman, and the 
children or such a woman it was easy to descend 
to a lowlier state. Edward had many friends, 
and after some weeks of severe trial he was 
again in comparative prosperity, managing for 
the invalid partner of another firm 3 and in 
the passing of a year, Edward and Helen had 
nearly forgotten tneir misfortunes, and their 
former wealth and luxury. 

Not so, Sidney 3 he had to inflict a dreadful, 
sudden blow on Mary, and to learn himself 
that he was personally involved to a great ex- 
tent 3 Mary now, for the first time, learned the 
cause of her usual supplies being withheld. Sid- 
ney struggled for a time against his misfor- 
tunes, but his overburthened mind weakened his 
frame^ a fever attacked him, and after weeks 
of suffering, he escaped with his life, only to be 
reduced to that saddest state of suffering human- 
ity. one of partial imbecility. Mary was over- 
whelmed, bewildered by her woes 3 but she 
looked upon her children, their father ; she 
saw the weakness of him who had been so strong 
in his own conceit, and recovered strength her- 
self 3 she appealed for advice to Helen, and 
followed it, by removing to London, and assisted 
by Edward and Helen, and their many friends, 
Mary found the use of those accomplishments 
she had until now scarcely valued. Once en- 
gaged to impart them, she was sure to be recom- 
mended to others, her perfection was so rare, 
and once again the comforts of home grew 
around them. Sidney’s mind was still unrestored, 
but Mary was another Mary ! Required to exert 
the powers of her mind, meeting the sympathy 
of her pupils, the companionship of congenial 
minds, in Edward and Helen, and more than all, 
the consciousness of the duty she so ably ful- 
filled for father, husband, and children, hero 
supported by her sole exertions, she felt the 
quivering of her increasing intelligence, she be- 
came again the noblest work of God — a woman 
of sense and sensibility, beautiful and blest 1 
for Sidney at last improved, although never en- 
tirely regaining his health, and now he could 
not fail to mark the changejin Mary, and Edward 
ventured to point out to him the error of hi* 
life, and show him that he also might have re- 
gained his position (for Edward was again be- 
coming a wealthy man, a partner where he had 
served), had he not in his early days elevated 
hiraselt on a pedestal of supposed mental supe- 
riority, from which he now humbly owned ho 
had been justly hurled, and made to bow in con- 
scious inferiority to tnat womanly nature that 
claims, by the laws of God and nature, equality 
though diversity, of mental gifts. 
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A REQUIEM. 


Breathe low, thou gentle wind, 
Breathe soft ahd low ; 

The beautiftil lies dead ! 

The joy of life is fled ! 

And my lone heart is wed 
Henceforth to wo ! 

That thou should’st droop and die 
At early morn ! 

While yet thy graceful dew, 

A joyous fragrance drew 

From every flower that grew 
Life's path along ! 

The green earth mourns for thee. 
Thou dearest one ; 

A plaintive tone is heard, 

And flower and leaflet stirred, 

And ev*ry fav’rite bird 
Sings sad and lone. 

Palo is thy brow, and dimm’d 
Thy sparkling eye ! 

Affection’s sweetest token 

Is lost fore’er and broken ! 

The last kind word is spoken — 
Why did’st thou die ? 

Breathe low, thou gentle wind, 
Breathe soft and low ; 

The beautiful lies dead ! 

The joy of life is fled ! 

And my lone heart is wed 
Henceforth to wo ! 


THE RICH OPPRESSOR. 

On the first of July, 1845, along a dusty road, 
and underneath a broiling sun, a man about fifty, 
dressed in a shabby parsonic black, might have 
been seen threading nis way. Mr. Simpson — 
such was the name of the pedestrian — passed 
under the denomination of a mathematical tutor, 
though it was now some years since he had been 
known to have any pupil. He was now bent from 

the village of Q to the country seat of Sir 

John Stevenson, which lay in its neighborhood. 
He had received the unusual honor of an invita- 
tion to dinner at the great man’s house. 

Notwithstanding tne heat of the ^sun, our 
mathematician contrived to deliver himself in a 
tolerable state of preservation at the mansion of 
St. John. We pass over the ceremony of dinner, 
and draw up the curtain when Sir John Steven- 
son had contrived to withdraw Mr. Simpson from 
the drawing-room, without observation, to a little 
study adjoining. Our readers will naturally con- 
clude that there existed some peculiar reason for 
the invitation passed on our hero, who was not, 
in many respects, altogether the person, under 
ordinary circumstances, to find himself a guest 
at rich men’s tables. The following conversa- 
tion will explain this departure from the usual 
course of things. 

“You were some years, 1 ’ said Sir John, “a tu- 
tor in the family of the late Mr. Scott I” 

“ I was,” responded Mr. Simpson, “ and pre- 
pared his son for Cambridge. Had the young 
man lived ” 

“He would I am sure,” politely interrupted 
Sir John, “ have borne testimony to the value of 
your instruction. I am, as you may be aware, 
the executor of Mr. Scott. That gentleman was 
so well satisfied with the [exertions you made, 
and the interest you took in his son, that, on your 
quitting him, he presented you, I believe, with 
an annuity of fifty pounds, to be enjoyed during 
your life. This is, if I may be allowed to say 
so, the chief source of your income.” 

“ The only one,” answered Mr. Simpson. “ For, 
although I proclaim myself teacher of mathema- 
tics, yet, if I may venture to say so, my life ii 
indeed, devoted to the science (or the love c 
science itself, and with the hope of enrolling my 

name — although the very last and humblest 

among those who have perfected our know- 
ledge of mathemathics, and extend their ap- 
plication. I have already conceived, 4 and m 
part executed a work.” 

Mr. Simpson was launching on a full tide of 
his favorite subject. 


“ Very good,” quickly interrupted Sir John ; 

“ very good ; but with regard to the annuity. I 
have not yet looked over the papers relating to 
it ; and I hope for your sake, I snail find it pro- 
perly secured.” 

“I have a deed formally drawn up.”{ 

“True, true: and I hope all will be found 
straightforward in this, and in other affairs of 
the testator, and that nothing will compel me 
to call in the assistance or sanction of the Court 
of Chancery in Administering the estate. In that 
case, although your claim might be ultimately 
substantiated, yet the payment of your annuity 
might for some years be suspended.” 

“ I pray God not !” exclaimed our man of 
science, with some trepidation. “ I have lived 
so much alone, so entirely among my figures 
and diagrams, that I have not a friend in the 
world of whom I could borrow sixpence.” J 

“Well, I trust,” resumed Sir John, after a 
short pause, “ there will be no occasion for ap- 
plying to the Court of Chancery. There ought 
to be none. There is but one child, Mrs. Vin- 
cent, who is now in the drawing room. The 
great essential is to keep prying and meddlesome 
attorneys from thrusting themselves into the 
business. You acted as confidential secretary 
as well as tutor, while you were domiciled with 
Mr. Scott 
“ I did.” 

“ There was a pecuniary transaction between 
myself and Mr. Scott, to which, I think, you 
were privy.” 

“ A loan of ten thousand pounds, for which 
you gave your bond.” 

“ Exactly. I see that you are informed of 
that circumstance. You are not. perhaps, equal- 
ly well informed that that bona was cancelled ; 
that the debt, in short, was paid. This happen- 
ed after you nad left Mr. Scott. But although, 
as I tell you, this debt no longer exists, yet it 
might create a great embarrassment to me, and 
to every person interested in the estate of the 
testator, if it were known that such a debt ever 
existed. Mrs. ,Vincent has just ^returned from 
India, expecting a very considerable fortune from 
her late father. To her, in general, the whole 
property is left She will be disappointed ; 
there is much less than she anticipates. How- 
ever, not to make a long story of this matter, all 
I have to request of you is this : if any one 
should question you as to the property of your 
late patron, and especially as to this transaction, 
be you silent — know nothing. As you have ever 
been a man of books, busied in abstractions, the 
answer will appear quite natural. This will 
save you, be assured, from much vexation, dis- 
uietude, and grievous interruption to your stu- 
ies, and I shall rest your debtor for your consi- 
derate behavior. A contrary course will create 
embarrassment to all parties, and put in jeopady 
your own annuity, on which, as you say, you de- 
pend entirely for subsistence.” 

During this speech Mr. Simpson had sat per- 
fectly silent. When satisfied that he fully com- 
rehended Sir John, he rose from his seat, and 
riefly intimating that he should not leave him 
long in doubt as to the manner in which he 
should act, turned^ and abruptly left the room. 
Sir John had no time to arrest him, and could* 
only follow and be a witness to his movements. 
He entered the drawing-room. 

In the center of that apartment, throned, as 
it were, upon a sofa, were seated two ladies; the 
one was Lady Stevenson, the other Mrs. Vin- 
cent. Mr. Simpson drew a chair to the vacant 
spot beside Mrs. Vincent, and immediately en- 
tered into conversation upon the subject that at 
that moment engrossed all his thoughts ; he re- 
minded her of the confidential intimacy which 
had subsisted between himself and her late fa- 
ther ; proffered his assistance to aid her in the 
arrangement of her affairs : and, in particular, 

f ave a succinct account of tne transaction which 
ir John had manifested so great anxiety to 
conceal. 

The manner in which all this was said so en- 
tirely took Sir John Stevenson by surprise, that 
he was unable to interfere with a single word. 
Mrs. Vincent, to whom the information was evi- 
dently quite new, concealed the embarrassment 
she felt in some genera] expressions of thanks 
to Mr. Simpson. He, when ne had fulfilled his 


object, rose, and making a bow to his host and 
hostess, quitted the house. J 

A year rolled roimd, and Mrs. Vincent became 
established in all her rights. Sir John Steven- 
son had been disappointed in the fraudulent 
scheme he had devised ; not disappointed, how- 
ever, as he deemed, in the revenge he had ta- 
ken on the man who had frustrated it. Payment 
of Mr. Simpson’s annuity was resisted, and the 
poor mathematician was in great straits for even 
the bare necessaries of life. Ask not, reader, 
on what legal pretexts Sir John had been success- 
ful in inflicting this revenge. Such pretexts are 
“thick as blackberries.” No rich suitor ever 
sought long for admission into the Court of Chan- 
cery, however difficult even he may have found 
the escape from it. 

Poor iSimpson 'knew not where to look for a 
pupil, nor for a friend who would recommend 
trim. When a man has ceased to cultivate his 
relationship with society, and wishes, after a 
time, to return to them, he finds that a blank 
wall has been built up between him and the 
world. Some unavailing attempts the man of 
science made to obtain his rights through litiga- 
tion ; but he soon found that, to the loss of his 
money, he was adding the loss of all tranquillity 
of mind. The lawyer he employed neglected 
(and very naturally) a suit which would have 
required on his part great advances, the repay- 
ment of which was very precarious. In tms 
predicament he bethought himself of making an 
appeal to Mrs. Vincent, the lady whom he had 
bo greatly benefited by his honorable conduct. 
He therefore betook himself to Loudon, where 
Mrs. Vincent had established herself. 

Our readers must now imagine themselves in- 
troduced into an elegantly furnished drawing- 
room, in one of the most fashionable quarters of 
the metropolis. Nothing could exceed the grace- 
ful and kind manner in which Mrs. Vincent re- 
ceived poor Simpson, who was completely over- 
powered with his reception. The object of his 
visit seemed already accomplished. Hardly did 
it appear necessary to proceed with any verbal 
statement ; surely she Knew his position, and 
this was enough. She had been restored to her 
rights: she would not, she could not, allow him 
to suffer by an act which led to this restoration ; 
still less would she consent to reap herself the 
benefit of an injustice perpetrated upon him. 

Some explanation, however, of the object of 
his visit he found it necessary to make. When 
he had concluded the brief statement which he 
thought sufficient, the lady answered in the soft- 
est voice in the world — that she was sorry she 
could not enter upon that subject, as she had 
promised Sir John Stevenson not to interfere be- 
tween him and Mr. Simpson — that Sir John had 
exacted this promise, and she had given it, as 
necessary to faciliate the arrangement of her af- 
fairs. She was bound, therefore, she regretted 
to say, not to intermeddle in the business. But 
then Mr. Simpson could proceed with his legal 
remedies. She did not presume to pass an opin- 
ion upon the justice of his claim, nor to advise 
him not to prosecute it. In brief, she had given 
up the brave and honorable man. who had be- 
friended her at the peril of his fortune, to the 
revenge of the wealthy, unscrupulous Daronet, 
who had intended to defraud her. It was so 
agreeable to be on amicable terms with her fa- 
ther’s executor ! 

It was not in the disposition of Mr. Simpson 
to play the petitioner, and still less to give vent 
to feelings of indignation and anger, which 
would be thought to have their origin only in his 
own personal injuries. He permitted himself 
only to say, — “ But sUtely, madam, you do not 
understand this matter. This annuity was hon- 
estly won by long services rendered to your fa- 
ther, and to his son. Instead of receiving other 
payments, I had preferred to be finally remu- 
nerated in this form ; it was my desire to obtain 
what, in my humble ideas ? was an independence, 
that I might devote my life to science. Well, 
this annuity, it is my all ; it stands between me 
and absolute penury — it is the plank on which 
I sail over the waters of life. I have, too, an 
object for my existence, which this alone ren- 
ders possible. I have studies to pursue, discov- 
eries to make. This sum of money is more than 
my life, it is my license to study and to think.” 
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u Oh, but, Mr. Simpson,” interrupted the lady 
with a smile, “ I understand nothing of mathe- 
matics.” 

Mr. Simpson checked himself. No, she did 
not understand him. What was his love of sci- 
ence, or his hope of fame to her ? What to her 
was any one of the pains and pleasures that 
constituted his existence % 

" Besides,” added the lady, " you are a bache- 
lor, Mr. Simpson. You have no children. It 
can matter little ” 

A grim smile played upon the features of the 
mathematician. He was probably about to tell 
her that, as children are destined to become men, 
the interests of a man may not be an unworthy 
subject of anxiety. Bnt at this moment a ser- 
vant entered, and announced Sir John Stevenson 
On perceiving Mr. Simpson, that gentleman 
was about to retreat ; and, with a look of some- 
thing like distrust at Mrs. Vincent, he said that 
he would call again. 

“Nay ? come in!” exclaimed the mathema- 
tician with a clear voice. M Come in ! The lady 
has not broken her word, nor by me shall she 
be petitioned to do so. It is I who will quit this 
place. You have succeeded, Sir John, in your 
cruel revenge — you have succeeded, and yet. 
perhaps, it is an imperfect success. You shall 
not rack the heart, though you should starve the 
body. You think, perhapaj^that I shall pursue 
you with objurgation or entreaty. You are mis- 
taken. I leave you to the enjoyment of your 
triumph, and to the peace which a blunted con- 
science will, I know, bestow upon you.” 

Sir John muttered, in reply, that he could not 
debate matters of business, but must refer him 
to his solicitor. 

“ Neither personally,” continued Mr. Simpson, 
u nor by your solicitor, will you hear more of me. 

I shall forget you, Sir John. Whatever sufferings 
you may inflict, you shall not fill my heart with 
bitterness ; your memory shall not call forth a 
single curse from me.” 

He strode out of the room. His parting word 
was no idle boast. Sir John heard of him and 
of his just claims no more ; and the brave-heart- 
ed man swept the memory of the villain from 
his soul. 

As we have already said, Mr. Simpson had 
lived too long out of the world to find either 
friends Or pupils; and the more manifest his 
poverty the more hopeless became his applica- 
tions. At last utter destitution stood faee to 
face before him. Did he spend bis last coin in 
the purchase of the mortal dose ? Did he leap 
at night from any of the bridges of the metropo 
lis? He was built of stouter stuff. 

He collected together his manuscripts, a book 
or two, his ink-bottle, and an iron pen, and march- 
ed straight — to the parish work house. There 
was.no refusing his claim there. Poverty and 
famine were legible in every garment and on 
every feature. In that asylum he ended his 
days, unknown, unsought for. 


WAITING AND WATCHING. 

Be waiting and watching 
The signB of the times. 

And daily keep thundering 
At prevailing crimes. 

The evils will lessen 
With every stout blow ; 

The brighter the weapon, 

The weaker the foe. 

Till totter and crumble 
The pillars of wrong ; 

Tis Justice that m&keth 
Weak instruments strong. 

The Eight ! it must prosper, 

Whatever oppose ; 

However malignant 
Or stout be her foes. 

Like the steps of the morning. 

Majestic and free. 

She’ll onward and triumph, 

How gloriously ! 


IMPROVEMENT NECESSARY TO 
HAPPINESS. 


Daughters.— When a young woman behaves 
to her parents in a manner particularly tender 
and respectful — I mean from principle as well 
as nature — there is nothing good ana gentle that 
may not be expected from her, in whatever 
condition she is placed. Of this I am so tho- 
roughly persuaded, that, were I to advise any 
friend of mine as to his choice of a wife, I know 
not whether my very first counsel wonla not be, 
u Look out for one distinguished by her atten- 
tion and sweetness to her parents.” The fund of 
worth and affection indicated by such a be- 
havior, joined to the habits of duty and con- 
sideration thereby contracted, being transferred 
to the married state, will not fail to render her 
a mild and o bliging com panion. — [Fordyce. 

How to Look Young. — How is it that some 
men, thought to be so old, still look so young : 
whilst others, know to be so young, must still 
look old ? The cause lies frequently within 
themselves. One who led an incorrupt life, on 
being asked the secret, gave this answer : u I 
never ride when I can walk ; I never eat but 
one dish at dinner ; and never get intoxicated. 
My walksng keeps my blood in circulation ; my 
simple diet prevents indigestion ; and never 
touching ardent spirits, my liver never fears 
being eaten up alive,” 


Reflection is necessary to the enjoyment of 
all; therefore to acquire a habit of it is a point 
of the utmost importance to happiness, in every 
situation in life ; yet it is a point too little attend- 
ed to in most systems of education. According 
to the usual method, instruction consists in exer- 
cising the memory, while the other powers of 
the mind are neglected, and either become to- 
tally inactive, or else run wild into a thousand 
extravagances, and prove the most fatal enemies 
to that happiness which they were intended to 
promote. In order to do this it is necessary that 
they should be cultivated and improved, and 
directed to proper objects ; not lost for want of 
exertion, or suppressed from a fear of the mis- 
chiefs tney may occasion. The best book, or 
the most instructive conversation, will afford lit- 
tle pleasure or advantage by being merely re- 
membered, in comparison of what it might af- 
ford by exciting new reflections in the mind: 
for these lead to new trains of thought, ana 
make the riches of others become in some sort 
its own. Without this every kind of study will 
be dull and uninteresting, because it will only 
fill the memory, without improving the mind or 
affecting the heart. A new language will only 
furnish a new set of words ; yet by comparing it 
with those already known, we may find means 
of explaining our sentiments and ideas more 
distinctly, and perhaps of setting things in a 
clearer light, even to ourselves. The study of 
any branch of philosophy, instead of being mere- 
ly an employment for the memory, may tend to 
new observations and discoveries, and raise the 
mind by degrees to contemplations of a far high- 
er kind. History, instead of supplying us only 
with a knowledge of facts, may give us a further 
insight into the human heart, and furnish many 
useful observations in regard to our conduct in 
life, if we accustom ourselves to seek the remote 
causes of great events, and trace to their source 
the secret springs of action, which will often be 
found far different from what at first sight they 
appeared to have been. 

Poetry, from a trilling amusement, may be 
raised to a pleasure of the highest kind, if it 
makes us feel more strongly the exalted senti- 
ments which it expresses, and elevates the mind 
to a contemplation of its native dignity, and a 
consciousness of powers for enjoyment oeyoud 
what anything in this world can satisfy. By 
such methods as these some kind of improve- 
ment may be found in almost every study, be- 
sides that which is its immediate object; and a 
consciousness of improvement is a never-failing 
source of pleasure. 

The same method may also be applied to the 
common occurrences of private life. Whenever 
improvement is really the object of pursuit, 
numberless opportunities for attaining it — too 
generally overlooked — will be continually pre- 
senting themselves, and it is astonishing to ob- 
serve how often such opportunities are lost from 
mere inattention, and from want of being accus- 
tomed to look within ourselves. Those who are 
continually employed in endeavoring to display i 


their talents to others, will scarcely ever do this 
to any purpose. Their attention is engaged by 
what they wish to appear to be, not by what 
they really are. This is often carried so far 
that they often impose upon themselves as well 
as others. And while this deception continues, 
the evil is without a remedy ; all hope of im- 
provement must be entirely at a stand still. 
There is, indeed, hardly anything in the world 
so fatal to improvement of every kind as the 
practice, whicn too generally prevails, of sub- 
stituting appearances in the’ place of realities. 
Those instructions which teach the art of doing 
this, however plausible they may appear in many 
instances, will be found to be far more perni- 
cious than at first sight would be imagined, not 
only by setting up another object of pursuit in 
the place of real improvement, and teaching a 
continual habit of deceit, but also by bringing 
true merit into discredit. Those who are con- 
scious that they are acting a part themselves, 
will always be ^pt to suspect otners of doing the 
same. Those wno can mid means of acquiring 
the reputation of merit of any kind, which they 
do not possess, will hardly be at the trouble 
afterwards of endeavoring to acquire the reality. 

In solitude there is much less danger of self- 
deceit. Our thoughts are not dissipated by a 
variety of objects, nor employed in gaining the 
good opinion of others. The judgment we 
form ofoureelves is not made dependent on that 
opinion, as it sometimes happens in society, es- 
pecially when we have any reason to believe 
that it inclines to the side most favorable to our 
vanity. We must then feel and improve those 
powers which we possess, in order to enjoy 
them. For this reason, as well as for many 
others, it may be useful to all to be sometimes 
accustomed to solitude, especially in the early 
part of life, while the mine! enjoys its full vigor, 
and the spirits are not broken by sickness and 
affliction. They will then find the resources 
which they possess, and leam that it is possible 
to amuse and improve themselves. Probably 
a time will come when solitude will be unavoid- 
able, or when, from distaste to society, or from 
other causes, it may appear desirable. But to 
those who have never been accustomed to enjoy 
the pleasures and advantages it might afford, it 
will then, in all probability, be a painful and 
dangerous situation. IJnconcious of those re- 
sources which they might have found within 
themselves, and unaccustomed to intellectual 
pleasures, they will hardly be able to acquire a 
relish for them at a time when the spirits, and 
perhaps the temper, are impaired by the disap- 
pointments and mortifications of society. They 
will be apt to dwell on discontented thoughts, 
and fancy themselves better than the rest of the 
world, merely because they are weary of it, till 
their benevolence is weakened by their contin- 
ually viewing everything in the worst light, and 
they grow proud of the faults of others, not of 
their own good qualities. In such a state of mind, 
no advantage will be gained by being obliged 
to take a nearer view of their own character and 
conduct ; for, instead of comparing themselves 
with that degree of excellence which they might 
have attained, they will form their judgment hy 
a comparison of themselves with tne unfavora- 
ble opinion they have formed of others. Their 
ill-humor, as well as their vanity, will secure to 
thehiselves the preference, yet will deprive 
them, at the same time, of any satisfaction this 
preference might afford ; for their ill-humor will 
make them a burden to themselves, and their 
vanity will make them eager to gain the ap- 
plause of others, and be continually mortified 
and disappointed at finding they do not succeed. 
ThuA the gloom of solitude will be added to the 
disgust of society. The pleasures of the one 
will be lost, those of the other unknown or un 
enjoyed. John Wilson Ross. 

A Good Arrangement. — In France, all ladies 
who do not possess a decided ample fortune 
make it a point to learn some practical art of 
business, which, in case of reverses of fortune, 
they may use it to obtain living. There are 
douotless many thousand females among the 
easy classes in this city who are destitute of any 
acquirement that could be made available in 
case of necessity. 
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SPURN NOT THE POOR MAN. 


BT JOHN FABKEB. 


S?urn not the poor man, spurn him not, 
Though horny be his hands ; 

Nor gold nor silver has he got, 

Nor houses, no nor lands. 

Tet oast not thou that scornful glance 
Upon his sunburnt face ; 

For though he’s poor, his poverty 
Can never thee disgrace. 

His coat may of the coarsest be, 

Made out of hodden gray, 

And thine be of the best broad cloth. 
And trimm’d so fine and gay. 

Tlnr polish’d boots may brightly shine. 
In fashion fitting neat ; 

And his poor clogs be dingy brown, 

And shapeless on his feet. v 

Yes, his exterior may be rude, 

And no attractions show ; 

And his connections be among 
The lowest of the low ; 

But in that oasket rough to view 
A gem may be concealed, — 

As bright a gem as ever yet 
Was to the world revealed. 

Full many a mine of priceless worth 
Is hid within the breast 

Of many a poor neglected one, 

Cast down and sore oppress’d ; 

Among the poorest of the poor 
Earth’s noblest sons abound ; 

The best, the purest, greatest, still 
The cottage hearth surround. 


The Atmosphere. — The atmosphere rises 
above us with its cathedral dome arching to- 
wards the heaven, of which it is the most 
familiar synonym and symbol. It floats around 
us like that grand object which the apostle John 
saw in his vision — “ a sea of glass like unto 
crystal.” So massive is it, that, when it begins 
to stir, it tosses about great ships like playthings, 
and sweeps cities and forests like snow-flakes to 
destruction before it. And yet it is so mobile 
that we have lived years in it before we can be 
persuaded it exists at all, and the great bulk of 
mankind never realize the truth that they are 
bathed in an ocean of air. Its weight is so enor- 
mous that iron shivers before it like glass, yet a 
soap-ball sails through it with impunity, and the 
tiniest insect waves it with its wings. It minis- 
ters lavishly to all the senses. We touch it not, 
but it touches us ; its warm south wind brings 
back color to the pale face of the invalid ; its 
cool west winds refresh the fevered brow and 
make the blood mantle in our cheeks ; even its 
north blasts brace into new vigor the hardened 
children of our rugged clime. The eye is in- 
debted to it for all the magnificence of sunrise, 
the full brightness of mia-day, the chastened 
radiance of the gloaming, and the clouds that 
cradle near the setting sun. But for it the rain- 
bow would want its triumphal arch, and the 
winds would not send their fleecy messengers on 
errands round the heavens. The cold ether 
would not shed its snowfeathers on the earth, 
nor would drops of dew gather on the flowers. 
The kindly rain would never fall — hail, storm, 
nor fog diversify the face of ths sky. Our nakea 
globe would turn its tanned unshadowed forehead 
to the sun, and one dreary monotonous blaze of 
light and heat dazzle and bum up all things. 
Were there no atmosphere, the evening sun 
would in a moment set, ana, without warning, 
plunge the earth in darkness. But the air keeps 
in her hand a sheaf of his rays, and lets them sup 
but slowly through her fingers; so that the 
shadows of evening gather by degrees, and tKe 
flowers have time to bow their heads, and each 
creature space to find a place of rest and nestle 
to repose. In the morning the garish sun would 
at one bound forth from the bosom of night and 
blaze above the horizon ; but the air watches for 
his coming, and sends at first but one little ray 
to announce his approach, and then another, and 
by and by a handful; and so gently draws aside 
the curtain of night, and slowly lets the light fall 
on the face of the sleeping earth, till her eye- 


lids open, and, like man, she goeth forth again 
to her labor until the evening. — [Quarterly 
Review. 


which is echoed and re-echoed from hill to hill, 
until lost in the distance .—[Wilkinson’s Austra- 
lia. 


How Some People get into Society. — So- 
ciety means a certain set of people who bow to 
each other in the street, indulge m morning calls 
upon each other, and attemd each other’s parties. 
People who do no such things are said not to go 
into society. 

Good society is made up of people who live in 
good houses, in good parts of tne city, who have 
good furniture ; wear good clothes, and are in 
some respectable business, or rich enough to live 
without any. 

Fashionable society supposes a little more 
than this; a little more wealth, pretension and 
display. People in fashionable society must 
figure at the Opera and go to Saratoga. They 
must wear extensive shawls and diamonds, keep 
a carriage, and make themselves especially ele- 
gant and recherche. 

There is a class of ultra fashionables, made up 
of what are called parvenues , or people grown 
rich by speculation, who, having lived all their 
lives in a vulgar manner, are very anxious to 
make up for lost time. They live extravagant- 
ly, keep servants in livery, make a great dash 
and display, and give themselves airs which to 
all sensible and well bred people are very ridicu- 
lous. Conscious that they have nothing but their 
wealth to recommend them, they make the 
greatest contempt for all that are destitute of 
their only claim upon public attention. ' 

There is above all these a small class of an 
unobtrusive, pure and gentle aristocracy, depen- 
dent upon education, taste and refinement, 
which, without any display, is every where ob- 
served, and is the especial envy of the parve- 
nues and fashionables. As the rank of this so- 
ciety does not depend on riches, the poor, to a 
certain extent ; as well as the rich, belong to it ; 
and it is by its qualities and constitution, the 
most exclusive of all societies, since it is impos- 
sible for any one to belong to it without possess- 
ing the proper qualifications. Besides, the am- 
bition of aspirants is generally directed to the 
more showy sets of fashion and flash. 

It is curious to observe the efforts which 
people make to get into the society of their am- 
bition. The ladies are especially anxious. There 
is nothing they will not do to get introduced to 
certain people, and to obtain the recognition of 
certain coteries. 

For this, they will break up housekeeping, 
and board at fashionable hotels. For this, they 
move from street to street, and square to square ; 
paying rent beyond their incomes, and running 
their husbands in debt for carpets and uphol- 
stery. For this, they run up heavy bills at the 
dry goods stores, and ride about in a carriage, 
when their husbands are running their legs off, 
shinning to pay their notes in Wall street. For 
this, they struggle to get the best pew in the 
most fashionable churches where they go on 
Sunday, greatly against their inclinations, the 
only consolation being that some person of ac- 
knowledged position saw their new bonnet or 
shawl. 

An Australian Night. — It is difficult for a 
writer to give a good description of the amazing 
beauty of an Australian sky. The transparency 
of its colors, various as those of the rainbow, 
could only be conveyed by a first-rate painter; 
if, indeed, it be in the power of any one to do 
justice to such a subject. But if the heavens are 
grand during the day, the night also, in its more 
subdued ) colors and tranquil loveliness, fully 
equals the daylight scene ; then, indeed, the ex- 
pansive vault claims all our admiration; and 
every star, shining out with wonderful distinct- 
ness, seems to court the attention of the silver 
moon as she majestically glides upon her allotted 
path. I have frequently been out on a journey 
on such a night, and while allowing the horse 
his own time to walk along the road, have sola- 
ced myself by reading in the still moonlight. In 
the bush, at a time like this, the birds having 
gone to roost (save a species of owl, and one or 
two other nigh-birds), all nature seems at rest, 
and the peace of the scene is unbroken, except by 
the watch-dogs at the stations challenging the 
lonely howl of the wild dogs by their deepbark, 


Vulgar Errors. — That in order to disinherit 
an heir-at-law it is necessary to give him a shil- 
ling by the will, for that otherwise he would be 
entitled to the whole property. That a funeral 
passing over any place makes it a public high- 
way. That the body of a debtor may be taken 
in execution after his death. That a man mar- 
rying a woman who is in debt, if he takes her 
from the hands of the priest clothed only in her 
shift, will not be liable for her engagements. 
That persons who are bom at sea belong to 
Stepney parish. That second cousins may not 
marry, though first cousins may. That a hus- 
band has the power of divorcing his wife, by 
selling her in open market with a halter rouna 
her neck, first taking her through a tool-bar. 
That a woman’s marrying a man under the 
gallows will save him from execution. That if 
a criminal has been hanged and revives, he can- 
hot afterwards be executed. [English paper. 

War. — Voltaire thus expresses himself on the 
subject of war : u A hundred thousand mad ani- 
mals, whose heads are covered with hats, advance 
to kill or to be killed by their fellow-mortals 
covered with turbans. By this strange proce- 
dure, they want to know whether a tract of land, 
to which none of them has any claim, should 
belong to a certain man whom they call Sultan, 
or another whom they call Czar — neither of 
whom ever saw, or ever will see, the spot so 
furiously contended for ; and very few of those 
creatures who thusjmntually butcher each other 
ever beheld the animal for whom they cut each 
other’s throats! From time immemorial this 
has* been the way of mankind almost all over 
the earth. What an excess of madhess is this ! 
and how deservedly might a superior Being 
crush to atoms this earthly ball — the bloody nest 
of such ridiculous murderers!” 

Sagacity of a Monkey. — The servant of a 
medical gentleman, who was sometime in India, 
caught a young monkey, and brought it to his 
tent, where every care was taken of it ; but the 
mother was so greatly distressed with the loss 
of her progeny, that she never ceased uttering 
the most piteous tones, night or day, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the tent. The doctor at 
length tired out with the incessant howling, de- 
sired the servant to restore the young one hack 
to its mother, which he did, when the poor ani- 
mal cheerfully retired, and sped its way to the 
community to which it had belonged. Here, 
however, she found she could not De received. 
She and her progeny had lost caste, and, like 
the hunted deer, were beaten and rejected by 
the flock. A few days after, our medical friend 
was greatly surprised to see the monkey return 
to his tent, bringing the young one along with it. 
It entered his tent of its own accord, apparently 
very much exhausted ; and having deposited its 
young one, it then retired a few yards from the 
tent, and there laid itself down and died. On 
examining the carcase of the poor animal, it was 
found in a most emaciated state, starved, wound- 
ed, and scratched all over, so that there can be 
no doubt that it had been dreadfully maltreated 
by its comrades ; and, finding no safety for itself 
or its offspring, returned the little one into the 
hands of those who were the cause of its mis- 
fortunes. 


What a mistake to suppose that the passions 
are strongest in youth ! The passions are not 
stronger, Dut the control over them is weaker. 
They are more easily excited — they arq more 
violent and apparent ; but they have less energy; 
less durability, less intense and concentrated 
power than in maturer life. In youth passion 
succeeds to passion, and one breaks upon 
the other, as waves upon a rock, till the heart 
frets itself to repose. In manhood, the great 
deep flows on more camly, but more profound ; 
its serenity is the proof of the might and terror 
of its course, were the wind to blow and the 
storm to rise. A young man’s ambition is but 
vanity — it has no definite aim — it plays with a 
thousand toys. As with one passion, so with 
the rest. 
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AUG. O. L. ARNOLD, EDITOR. 

NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 1849. 


POPULAR EDUCATION. 

Long ago we published a series of letters ad- 
dressed by James L.Ridgely, Esq., of Baltimore, 
to the Hon. Wiley Williams, of Georgia, on the 
subject of education in connection with Odd-Fel- 
lowship, and more recently we have given our 
readers another letter of the same import from 
the last named gentleman. 

These letters, it will be remembered, proposed 
a plan for the establishment of an extensive 
school for the education of the orphans of our 
Order. A most magnificent and benevolent plan 
all good Odd-Fellows must allow, although to 
some of its^details we objected, and expressed our 
objections at the time. 

This idea of a great national college, for the 
education of the indigent orphans of our deceas- 
ed brothers, we most cordially approve; and 
under proper management it could not but be 
eminently successful. That the Order of Odd- 
Fellows has the means to establish such an in- 
stitution, none can doubt, who knows anything of 
its present position, and of the number and char- 
acter of its members. Its revenue now reaches 
to nearly a million of dollars annually , and not 
one half of this has ever been required to meet 
the various expenditures— including benefits, 
charity, &c. Three hundred thousand dollars 
may therefore be devoted annually to this cause 
of education. With such a revenue this Odd- 
Fellows’ College would be the most efficient, 
the most extensive, and the most richly endowed 
of any university in the land. That such an in- 
stitution will be founded, sooner or later, we have 
not a doubt. Indeed, we know of no other dis- 
position that can be made of the immense funds 
of our association. 

We would hope, however, that this great nation- 
al school of charity, might differ in some respects 
from most existing schools. Our meaning will 
be easily gathered from the following brief ex- 
position of our views on the education of the 
young : 

1. Education should be practical, and ever 
have reference to the aptitude of the pupils. In 
most colleges education is little more than a bar- 
ren routine of exercises, entirely mechanical, 
and which leaves the mind as poor as it found 
it. Consequently we find that the great majori- 
ty of liberally educated men, are more ignorant 
than the same number of intelligent men, whose 
education has been obtained at the common 
schools. Of the graduates of our colleges there 
is not more than one in three hundred who is a 
respectable scholar, or who comes forth into the 
world with any ideas. Ideas are not taught, but 
exercises are imposed. One great cause of this 
serious error is, that science is regarded as an 
end, rather than a means. But the sciences them- 
selves are dry, cold and dead, of no worth only 
as a means of communion with the eternal verities 
of the universe. True, science in its highest 
sense — or knowledge — is the end of all study. 
But the sciences of the schools have not this ex- 
tensive import. The science of chemistry, for 
example, is the means of ascertaining the char- 
acter -and quality of substances. The science 
of language is the means of discovering the 


thought of a people, which is thus expressed. 
But the systems of education in vogue do not 
recognise this fact. A man dreams of the trea- 
sures hid in the California gold mines, and pur- 
chases a pick-axe, and one of Leavenworth’s 
gold-washers, and learns the use of it, and 
then stays at home, imagining that he holds in 
possession the pure ore of the Rio del Plumos , 
when he has only the means of possessing it. 
11 Such a man would be a fool,” one exclaims. 
We admit it, most readily ; and yet he is the true 
type of a scholar fashioned by our present sys- 
tems of education. He has his pick-axe and 
gold- washer, but no gold. So the graduate 
his education, but no ideas. He knows how to 
read a little Latin, and a little Greek, knows that 
psuchee is a Greek noun of the first declension, 
and that logos is ditto of the second ; and he has 
learned a few other things. But he never read 
a page of Cicero, Seneca, or Plato, for the pur- 
pose of getting at the thoughts of those sages, 
and probably never will. We are not among 
those who rail against the study of what are 
termed the dead languages, nor do we condemn 
the science of the olden time. On the contrary, 
w^ reverence the sages of antiquity, and have 
profited much by an earnest study of the literature 
and philosophy of the past. A classical educa- 
tion we consider highly important ; but then, in 
our opinion, it implies something more than a 
knowledge of nouns and verbs. 

The evil of which we complain arises chiefly 
from the fact that, in all our schools the same 
routine of instruction is prescribed for all, with- 
out reference to the capacity or aptitude of the 
pupil, or to his prospective occupation. In other 
words, education is not practical . 

In the proposed university of our Order, we 
should desire a different system of instruction, 
which would be more thorough, and could ac- 
commodate itself to the idiosyncracies of each 
pupil. The London University is an institution 
of this description. The American University 
of Vermont is another. The latter is still in its 
infancy, but is rapidly increasing in strength, and 
rising in the estimation of the public. Captain 
Partridge, the president, has for the third of a 
century been an instructor, and has Wzed on the 
true idea of education. We have already sug- 
gested the idea of adopting this university as the 
basis of our great National Orphan Institute. 
This subject will be continued in our next. 

^ “KEEP COOL.” 

We arc sorry to see an article like the following 
in the Boston Odd-Fellow, a journal for which, 
and for whose editor, we have ever had a high re- 
gard. But this article is so full of misrepresenta- 
tion, that we fear we shall be obliged to charge 
Bro. Cochrane with at least a most remar kajble 
ignorance of the whole subject. He would have it 
that Dr. Wallace and ourself are pecking at each 
other like two fighting cocks, for the amusement 
of the public. This is all wrqng. With the Mirror 
of the Times we have never had any controversy ; 
nor can we. We have never alluded to the Mirror 
in the spirit of controversy. Ever has our journal 
pursued the even tenor of its way, abusing nobody, 
but advocating earnestly, and we hope with chari- 
ty, the principles of Odd-Fellowship, and the 
supremacy of law and order. 

Keep Cool. — Every thing in this region, in 
relation . to Odd-Fellowship, is so quiet, that 
we find it difficult to catch a subject for a par- 
agraph. We almost envy our brothers of the 
Gazette of the Union, and the Mirror of the Times, 
in New York. They are holding quite an animated 
discussion on the Constitution question, the former 
advocating the old. and the latter the new. The 
Odd-Fellows of New York feel a deep interest in 


j the discussion, and editors Arnold and Wallace, 
like two well-fed lawyers, are willing to keep the 
| strife up as long as there is a single argument left 
| which will bear the fiftieth repetition, and not s^pw 
| a break in its thread-bare fabric. It seems as 
though everything had been said and done on both 
sides which could be, without resorting to measures 
that would compromise the harmony and welfare 
of the Order forever. The New England Lodges, 
as a general thing, sympathize with the New Con- 
stitution party, and they regret that the Grand 
Lodge of the United States lias not done what it 
ought to conciliate the aggrieved brethren. Wheth- 
er or not a minority is as modest as it should be in 
its claims for redress or reform, it affords no excuse 
for the exercise of arbitrary power on the part of 
the majority. The spirit of the age is opposed to 
the usurpations of might. This country, of all, is 
the last lor any institution to attempt to sustain 
itself by arbitrary enactments. It would soon be 
a throne without subjects, and its edicts, for their 
pompous emptiness, would only provoke a smile of 
contempt. The next session of the Grand Lodge, 
we confidently anticipate, will adopt some plan Dy 
which the difficulties in New York will be amicably 
adjusted. [Till then, it should be the aim of all 
parties interested, to keep as cool and patient as 
possible. 

ODD-FELLOWSHIP IN MISSISSIPPI 


LETTER FROM THE GRAND SECRETARY. 


Natchsc, Feb. 12, 1849. 

Editor Gazette of the Union and Golden 
Rule — Sir and Bro.: Having a little time that 
may be charged to account of leisure , I embrace it 
to advise you of the steady progression of Odd- 
Fellowship within the jurisdiction of the State of 
Mississippi. The Order here for the past eighteen 
months has done well. Within that period there 
has been instituted thirteen new Lodgos, and we 
have had an accession of six hundred new members. 
In the Subordinate branch of the Order, there are 
now thirty-five working Lodges. In the Patri- 
archial branch, a Grand Encampment, located in 
this city, and some eight or nine Subordinate 


Camps, the oldest of which, Wildey No. l,is located 
here. Our Grand Lodge held a Semi-Annual Ses- 
sion in this city on the 22d, 23d and 24th days of 
last month. The meeting was not so well attended 
as usual, on account of a rumor that the cholera 
was prevailing here, which deterred many from 
coming to the city ; consequently a number of the 
interior Lodges failed to have Representatives pre- 
sent. A portion of the business before the G. L., 
and laid over from the July session, was therefore 
postponed ; the most important of which is an 
amendment to the Constitution, contemplating a 
removal of the seat of the Grand Lodge, either to 
Vicksburg, or to the city of Jackson, the capital of 
the State. This, with us, is rather a vexed ques- 
tion. It has been in agitation for three or four 
years, and as no substantial reason can be urged 
for a change, the G. Lodge has, heretofore, repeat- 
edly decided against such amendment to its Consti- 
tution. As the number of Lodges increase in the 
interior of the State, there would seem, at first 
sight, to be some injustice in keeping the G. Lodge 
at Natchez, the extreme of the jurisdiction ; but 
this injustice is only apparent. The facilities for 
reaching this city by water, from the Northern 
part of the State, tire such as to make it no more 
expensive to the Lodges to send Representatives to 
Natchez, than it would be to send them to the center 
of the State. Therefore, Natchez should have the 
preference, (no pecuniary difference existing that 
would prove detrimental to the Order,) from the 
fact that this place is the cradle of Odd-Fellowship 
in Mississippi, and now has four Subordinate Lodges 
in a flourishing condition, with a very respectable 
number of members to each, and it being the seat 
of the G. Encampment of the State, which holds its 
Semi-Annual Communications at the same time 
with the G. Lodge. 

The revenue of the Lodges, so far as reported, 
for the past term, amounted to near $8000; amount 
of relief afforded, same period, $2,232 ; expulsions, 
only 4; whole number in membership, near 1,400. 

Bro. Welton, of Baltimore, visited our city not 
many weeks since, in behalf of the “ Gazette of the 
Union and Golden Rule.” He spent a few days 
with us. During his stay he visited the Lodges, 
and made himself very agreeable. His very polite 
and persuasive manner, or the combined excellence 
of the rule by which he worked, or the Rule itself, 
with a golden influence, made a very respectablo 
addition to the number of patrons here. He ob- 
tained some thirty or forty new subscribers, of 
which, no doubt, you are advised. He left this 
place for Baton Rouge. 

In the bonds of the Order, truly yours, 

Jno. B. Dicks, G. See. 
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GAZETTE OB’ THE UNION 


NEW-HAMP8H1RE. 

A new Lodge has recently been instituted at 
Br&tol, N. H., under the title of Pennigewasset 
Lodge No. 27. The following list of officers was 
elected and duly installed by the M. G. Grand 
Master J. C. Lyford, assisted by Grand Rep. Ste- 
phen Brown* of Concord, P. Gs. Nath’l. Smith, 
of Mechanic's I^odge No. 13, C. W. Farker, C. W. 
Russell, and S. J. Osgood, of Winnipissiogee Lodge 
No. 7. J. C. Blaisdcll, N. G. ; Geo. B. Burns, V. G. ; 
H. R. Fuller, Secretary; 0. B. Davis, Treasurer. 

The officers of Winnipissiogee Lodge No. 7, for 
the current term, are — S. J. Osgood, N. G. ; B. F. 
Palmer, V. G. ; E. S. Lawrence, Secretary ; C. W. 
Cook, Treasurer. This Lodge numbered, at the 
commencement of the present year, one hundred 
and twenty-three members, since which time twelve 
have been added. We congratulate the Brethren 
of the Granite State upon the flourishing state of 
the Order among them. 

ODD-FELLOWSHIP IN MISSOURI. 

The Present State, and Future Prospects 
op the Order in Missouri. — The best evidence 
which can be adduced of the prosperity of our Or- 
der in this State, may be found in that harmony and 
union which every where prevails within its limits, 
not that harmony which results from, and is the 
legitimate offspring of apathy and lukewarmness, 
but the result of a fond and devoted attachment to 
the present and prospective interests of our beloved 
Order, and no where, within the territorial limits 
of the jurisdiction of an Order, does a more unquali- 
fied union exist among its members than in Missou- 
ri. *The warm pressure of the hand, and the kindly 
kindling of the eye as brother meets brother, pro- 
claims that the fountain of good feeling is no lon- 
ger a “sealed one,” and as the stranger -brother 
ever and anon, to assuage the pangs of absence 
from his family circle, loves to linger around the 
heart's next dearest tie, his mystic home in the 
love and affection which there is pourtrayed before 
him, seems himself almost at home while entwined 
by the endeared links of Friendship, Love and 
Truth. With grand and subordinate officers of no 
common merit, a brotherhood composed of noble 
and generous-hearted men, our Order is daily gain- 
ing favor. The world without, at first suspicious 
and cold, have looked on, with at best, only a semi- 
favoring eye. Every act entrusted to its argus-eyes 
has been closely canvassed in its various bearings 
— the character of every brother has been probed 
to the very core, and yet at last, being compelled 
to judge of the tree by its fruit, the world has 
been forced to admit that in our upward and on- 
ward path, we have given bright and glorious 
evidences that whenever and wherever the cheering 
principles of our beloved Order have been promul- 
gated and lived up to, the human heart has yearned 
with a deeper and holier love to its fellow : and as 
the mists of prejudice have been gradually, yet 
surely dispelled from the minds of honest cavilers, 
by the soul-cheering evidence of alleviated widow- 
hood and orphanage. Our Order has gathered into 
its fold many who in former years deemed associa- 
ted cristian organization the best medium of alle- 
viating those ever-recurring wants which crowd 
our pathway, from the cradle to the grave. Our 
course, like the eagle in his airy flight, is upward, 
and every tendency of the tenets of our Order, 
prompts the heart to a firm and undeviating reli- 
ance on the Powers divine, “ whom giving doth not 
impoverish, nor withholding make rich.” And here, 
along the margin of the Father of Waters, where 
the foot of the poor and otherwise friendless stran- 
ger, so often rests, Providence has opened a field of 
benevolence, where the kindlier feelings of our 
nature, warmed into active benevolence, by the pu- 
rifying precepts of our widely extended brother- 
hood, must ever teach man, as they have taught 
him, that as a component part of one universal 
whole, as offspring springing from one common 


source, his highest earthward duty is to protect the 
innocent, relieve unmerited distress, and minister 
consolation around the couch of the sick and dying. 
We would not derogate from the claims of Christian- 
ity, we revere its author, we bow with solemn ad- 
miration and deep devotion at the Christian shrine, 
and recognizing in its broadest extent its mercy- 
clad mission, we claim only to be its hand-maid in 
its mission of love, a link in the same chain, weaker 
and of earthly frame, but yet bright and polished, 
We could not claim to be less, and pardenless as- 
sumption would it be in any mere earth-constitu- 
ted agency to arrogate more ; let us then, blended in 
sweet and beneficent union, prosecute our journey 
together, wherever human hearts are to be relieved 
and human sorrows ameliorated. 

“ Like to a doable cherry, seeming parted, 

“ Bat yet a union in partition.” 

St. Louis, Feb. 10, 1849. Clarence. 


WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 

We publish with pleasure the letter and resolu- 
tions below, and thank the brothers of Atlantic 
Lodge for making public their praiseworthy acts. 
Our Order, at best, makes but poor provision for 
widows and orphans. Atlantic Lodge has given an 
excellent example, and we hope it will be followed 
by every lodge in the country. Odd Fellowship 
will never be perfect until it makes a generous pro- 
vision for all the widows and orphans of the Order : 

Lewes, Del., Feb. 19th, 1849. 

Dear Brother : 

By a resolution of Atlantic Lodge, No. 15, of I. 
0. of 0. F„ I am instructed to send you a copy of 
the resolutions passed at our Lodge, towards the 
raising of a fund, called the “ Widow and Orphan’s 
Fund,” and to request you to publish the same. 
Resolutions passed at Atlantic Lodge, No. 15, to- 
wards the raisiiigof a fund, called the “ Widow 

and Orphan's Bund” 

Resolved , That each member of Atlantic Lodge, 
No. 15, of I. 0. of 0. F. be, and he is hereby 
required to pay to the proper officers twenty -five 
cents, during this present and every succeeding 
term of six months, hereafter, towards the rais- 
ing and maintaining of a fund, to becalled the 
“ Widow and Orphan’s Fund,” of this Lodge ; 
and that every unappropriated dollar of this 
fund that may be in the hands of any officer or 
member of this Lodge, at the end of each succeeding 
term of six months, shall be loaned out or other- 
wise invested, and made payable both debt and in- 
terest at the end of each term, for which it was 
loaned, in time for said principle and interest to be 
reinvested perpetually and continually hereafter ; 
and that all fines and forfeitures of the members of 
this Lodge, with such gifts and bequests that may 
be received, shall be added to this fund, and in like 
manner invested. 

Resolved, That this said Widow and Orphan’s 
Fund shall be separate and distinct from all other 
fund of the Lodge, and be applied or kept for the 
special benefit of the widows and orphans of the 
Order, under the direction of this Lodge. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be carefully 
copied and filed : to be regarded as the fundamental 
rules of our faith, and practice on the subject here- 
after. Yours, in F. L. & T., 

Lemuel W. Waples, Secretary. 


GRAND MASTER ANDREWS’ REPORT. 


We give below this able and interesting report, 
which our brethren, we know, will peruse with 
pleasure. It is concise, well written, and, taken 
altogether, is an official paper of distinguished 
merit : 

Office of the Grand Master. ) 
Grand Lodge of the I. O. O. F. > 
of the State of New York. ) 

In presenting this, the first semi-annual report 
made to a body assembled in conformity with the 
provisions of the revised Constitution, some allu- 
sion to the history of that instrument may not be 
out of place. At the session of February, 1848, a 
large committee was appointed, with instructions 
to report at the ensuing May session, such amend- 
ments to the Constitution then in force, as the con- 
dition of the Order in this jurisdiction seemed to 
render necessary. At the May session, that com- 
mittee reported a series of amendments which were 
adopted; and, on being submitted to the R. W. 

Grand Lodge of the United States at its last 


Annual Communication, the Constitution thus 
amended was, after the usual examination by the 
proper committee, by whom some alterations were 
made, approved by that R. W. Body. See Journal 
of proceedings G. L. U. S. Vol. Ill, p. 200. 

This Constitution, which has now been in force 
for several months, has by the harmonious working 
of its provisions, proved that the amendments 
adopted were both wise and expedient. Embracing 
all the advantages of the once proposed District 
Committees, without the cumbrous and expensive 
machinery with which they were disfigured, the 
provisions, vesting in Subordinates the power to 
adjudicate matters of grievance, by calling upon 
sister Lodges in their immediate vicinity to sit in 
judgment, have proved eminently satisfactory. 

In October last, the means resorted to by certain 
individuals to destroy the harmony of. the Order, 
seemed to render some prompt and decisive measure 
necessary. The following proclamation was ac- 
cordingly issued on the 80th of that month. 


INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD-FELLOWS. 


Friendship, Love and Truth: 

Whereas, The R. W. Grand Lodge of the United 
States did, at the Annual Communication held in 
September last, after carefully,. thoroughly and 
impartially hearing all the testimony offered by 
both the parties claiming to represent the Grand 
Lodge of the State of New York, adopt the following 
resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That John W. Hale and John J. 
Davies are the legal Representatives from the 
Grand Lodge of New York, and William W. Dib- 
blee and Joseph D. Stewart are the legal Repre- 
sentatives from the Grand Encampment of New 
York; and that they be hereby admitted to seats in 
this Grand Lodge.” 

“ Resolved , That the Grand Bodies by whom the 
foregoing Representatives are elected or appointed, 
are hereby recognized as having a legal existence 
under the authority of the Grand Lodge of the 
United States.” 

And, whereas, By said decision, which is in 
itself complete and final, embracing all the questions 
at issue, the Grand Lodge of the State of New York 
is declared to be in possession of all the powers and 
privileges exercised or enjoyed by other State 
Grand Lodges, among which the exclusive juris- 
diction over the Lodges within the limits of their 
respective States is the chief : 

And, whereas, The Grand Lodge of the State 
of New York has, since said decision, adopted a 
course, at once kind, conciliatory and forbearing 
toward suspended Lodges, a number of which have, 
upon applying, been reinstated under the following 
form of resolutions : 

“ Resolved , That Lodge, No. — , be and is 

hereby reinstated in the Order. 

“ Resolved , That the proceedings of the brethren 

of Lodge, No. — , during its suspension, be 

and the same are hereby confirmed so far as they 
relate to the initiation of members, the conferring 
of degrees, and the payment of benefits. 

“ Resolved, that the officers who were incum- 
bents at the time of the suspension of the Lodge, be 
and are hereby allowed the honors of the term ; and 
that, on the restoration of the Charter to the 
Lodge, Officers shall be elected to serve the residue 
of this current term, with full honors.” 

And whereas, Said State Grand Lodge has 
further expressed sentiments extremely liberal, by 
the adoption of the following resolutions : 

“ Resolved , That applications for reinstatement, 
by Subordinate Lodges under suspension, will be 
cheerftilly received and favorably considered by 
this R. W. Grand Body. 

“ Resolved , That the M. W. Grand Master be 
requested to call Special Sessions to take into con- 
sideration applications from suspended Lodges for 
reinstatement, whenever, in his opinion, the good 
of the Order may require.” 

And, whereas. In defiance of said decision of 
the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States, and 
notwithstanding the liberal and conciliatory course 
of the R. W. Grand Lodge of the State of New 
York, certain evil-diBposed persons, residents of 
this State, have extensively circulated both in and 
out of this jurisdiction, a pamphlet containing a 
paper or papers, purporting to be signed by several 
Odd-Fellows, now or late members of the Grand 
Lodge of the United States; the tendency of which 
is to subvert the authority of the Grand Lodge of 
the United States, and substitute therefor the man- 
date of a small minority of the members of that 
Body, in their individual capacity ; thereby crea- 
ting confusion in the Order, throughout the Uniop ; 
the whole being a direct assault on the peace and dig- 
nity of the R. W. Grand Lodge of the State of New 
York, and of the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United 
States : 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, George H. Andrew*, 
Grand Master of the I. 0. of 0. F. of the State of 
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New York, do issue this PROCLAMATION : ad- 
monishing all members of the Independent Order 
of Odd-Fellows of their duty, implicitly to obey 
the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States : — 
avowing the disposition of the Grand Lodge of the 
State of New York to treat as brethren all who 
manifest any inclination to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the Supreme tribunal of Odd-Fellowship ; 
and informing the Order at large, that no Visiting 
or Withdrawal Card, from any Lodge in this juris- 
diction, bearing date subsequent to the 5th day of 
October, 1848, is valid unless countersigned by 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Grand Secretary of the Grand 
Lodge of the State of New York. Whereof take 
due notice. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the R. 
l. s. W. Grand Lodge of the State of New York, 
this 80th day of October, 1848. 

Attest: GEO. H. ANDREWS, G. Master. 

Benjamin J. Pentz, G. Secretary. 

In obedience to the resolutions passed at various 
times by the Grand Lodge/the following Lodges 
have been duly reinstated : 

Hope, No. 3, Albany, Albany County, 

Good Intent, 6, Stockport, Columbia County, 
Allen, 92, Hudson, Columbia County, 

Rhinebeck, 162, Rhinebeck, Dutchess County, 
Albion, 212, Albion, Orleans County, 
Lackawana, 288, Kingston Ulster County, 

Nassau, 89, Brooklyn, Kings County, 
Rensselaer, 63, Troy, Rensselaer County, 
Crusaders, 61, Williamsburg, Kings County, 
Long Island, 63, Brooklyn, Kings County, 
Ontario, 116, Canandaigua, Ontario County, 
Huntington, 165, Huntington, Suffolk County, 
Wawayonda, 157, Goshen, Orange County, 
Freeman’s, 170, Montgomery, Orange County, 
Myrtle, 194, Brooklyn, Kings County, 

Beacon Hill, 203, Canterbury, Orange County, 
Pembroke, 241, Glen Cove, Queen’s County, 
Nundewaga, 267, Naples, Ontario County, 
Montauk, 327, Brooklyn, Kings County, 
Poughkeepsie, 21, Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, 

Brooklyn, 26, Brooklyn, Kings County, 

Atlantic, 60, “ “ “ 

Dutohess, 59, Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, 

Highland, 65, Newburg, Orange County, 
Commercial, 67, New York City, 

Orange Co., 74, Newburg, Orange County, 
Magnolia, 166, Brooklyn, Kings County, 
Nepperhan, 181, Yonkers, Westchester County, 
Hudson Riv. ,281, Newburg, Orange County, 
Myrtle Deg., 20, 

The following Lodges have been duly instituted : 

Corinthian, No. 351, in the city of New York, by 
the Grand Master. 

Amaranthus, No. 362, in the city of New York, 
by the Grand Master. 

Clockville, No. 353, Clockville, Madison County, 
by D. D. G. M. F. A. Marsh, of Onondaga. 

Iris, No. 354, at Cocyman’s, Albany County, by 
P. G. W. J. McBrair. 

Constellation, No. 356, in the city of New York, 
by the Grand Master. 

United Friends, No. 356, in the city of New York, 
by the Grand Master. 

Ivanhoe, No. 357, at Brooklyn, Kings County, 
by the Grand Master. 

Stafford, No. 358, at Stafford, Genesee County, 
by Special Deputy. 

Anahawank, No. 359, Greene County, by P. G. 
J. R Wilson. 

Champion, No. 360, at Cohoes, Albany County, 
by D. D. G. M. E. E. Kendrick. 

Algonac, No. 361, at Lockport, Niagara County, 
by D. D. G. M. P. L. Ely. 

Pultneyville, No. 362, at Pultneyville, Wayne 
County, by Special Deputy. 

St. Nicholas, No. 364, in the city of New York, 
by the Grand Master. 

In the frequent opportunities afforded for ob- 
servation, I have noticed with very great pleasure 
the truly fraternal feeling with which the members 
of reinstated Lodges regard their brethren with 
whom they have differed. The course pursued by 
this Grand Lodge has done much to promote those 
cordial feelings. That course has been mild, yet 
firm — liberal, but legal — conciliatory, still without 
a compromise of dignity. Revilers have not been 
reviled again. Detractors have not been abused. 
In a word, the course has been such as to afford 
enemies (if such there be,) no satisfaction, and to 
cause friends — and of such there are many — no 
mortification ; affording evidence to which an Odd- 
Fellow can ever point with pride, that the gentle 
influences of fraternal love continue to operate 
with undiminished purity and vigor. The happy 
effects resulting from this line or conduct, should 
eommend it to continued favor ; and I hope still to 
see the same praiseworthy moderation exercised. 

The Grand Lodge of the U. S. having impressed 
upon Representatives the necessity of requiring 
rigid uniformity in the work of the Order ; pursu- 


ant to notice, the elective officers of eighty one 
Lodges met in the Grand Lodge Room on the 4th 
November, and were duly instructed. I have also 
visited and instructed in the Districts of Albany, 
Dutchess, Orange, Kings and Westohester — and in 
addition the following Subordinate Lodges : 

United Brothers No. 62, Mercantile, 47, Cove- 
nant 35, Decatur 350, Alleghania 188, Ocean 321, 
Sincerete, 233, Hospitaller 296, New York Degree 
1, Stirling 190, Grenada 288, Independence 158, 
Fitz Ray 326, Templar 235, Mechanics’ 113, Beacon 
228. 

Some excitement has been created among sus- 
pended Lodges, by the issuing of a Circular an- 
nouncing that parties other than the legal authori- 
ties of this State, had been so far recognized by the 
officers of the Grand Lodge of the U. S., as to place 
them in possession of the A. T. P. W. Certain 
members of those suspended bodies, however, too 
honorable to use what they had any reason to sus- 
pect had been surreptitiously obtained, applied to 
the M. W. Grand Sire to ascertain the truth of the 
allegation. That officer promptly addressed me a 
letter, in which he declares the assertion contained 
in said Circular to be entirely groundless. 

The finances of the Grand Lodge are rapidly 
assuming a most gratifying aspect, as by the re- 
port of the Finance Committee will more fully 
appear. 

Since the close of the August Session, this juris- 
diction has been threatened with a visit from that 
Scourge of Nations, which, after devastating Eu- 
rope, gave the alarm at our very portals. But 
there the merciful hand of Him “ in whom we live, 
move and have our being,” stayed its progress, and 
saved us from a trial which, although it must have 
been a fearful one, would, I trust, have demonstra- 
ted our faithfulness to each other. 

An influence however, is now at work, which, if 
permitted to pass unnoticed and unguarded against, 
may bring about results as deplorable as the fatal 
visitation of an epidemic. I allude to that insatia- 
ble thirst for gold which has allured hundreds of 
the vigorous and robust members of our Lodges 
from their peaceful and healthful avocations. 
These are abandoned. Some undertake a long, de- 
bilitating and dangerous voyage. Others hazard a 
tedious and perilous journey through an inhospita- 
ble country, peopled by hostile savages — while still 
others, risk the pestilential miasma of the lowlands 
of the Isthmus. All seek as their desired haven, a 
climate which makes fearful inroads on the consti- 
tution; while many expect to pursue a business 
which, more than almost any other, is detrimental 
to health. Indeed, a sacrifice of health, for a 
longer or shorter time, is a part of the price which 
every man expects to pay for his suddenly acquired 
wealth. When it is known that in some Lodges so 
many as eight or ten per cent, of the members 
have resorted to these death-fraught avenues to 
wealth, it is enough to arouse the attention of seri- 
ous and reflecting men. 

The late war with Mexico made heavy drafts upon 
the treasuries of some Lodges ; but considerations 
of patriotism forbade that any obstacle should be 
interposed to that self-sacrificing spirit, which 
should and does ever animate us in the hour of 
our Country’s need. The migration to the Pacific 
coast, however, having solely for its object the ag- 
grandizement of the adventurer, cannot be viewed 
m the same light. The experience of years has 
enabled Lodges to ascertain very nearly the maxi- 
mum weekly benefits which can be paid from a 
minimum amount of dues ; and the desire not to 
tax members unnecessarily, together with the 
wholesome result of competition, has induced most 
Lodges to adopt such a scale. But that system 
may prove inadequate to the demands likely to be 
made by the class of members now alluded to. 

Taking these circumstances into consideration, 
together with the fact that nearly or quite every 
emigrant is a member of a company which is in 
effect a beneficial sooieiy, guaranteeing to each 
other mutual protection and care in the perils, and 
diseases they may encounter together, several 
Lodges have it in contemplation to reduce their 
benefits to such members, to correspond in some 
degree with the augmented risks those members 
voluntarily incur. 

This matter is not alluded to here, in the expec- 
tation that the Grand Lodge will legislate thereon, 
but merely for the purpose of suggesting to Subor- 
dinates the risks they are incurrmg ; and of giving 
a general answer to many inquiries 'which have 
been made of me officially on the subject. That 
Lodges in acting on this matter, will have in view 
their obligations to the whole of their membership, 
is not doubted. 

In this connection it is perhaps proper to men- 
tion, that within a few days the M. W. Grand Sire 
has, upon a proper application, issued a Charter 
for California Lodge, to be located at San Fran- 
cisco. 


The duties which, for some months past, have 
devolved upon the several Grand Officers, have been 
onerous, and it affords me pleasure to bear testi- 
mony to the readiness with which the exacting de- 
mands of official business have in all cases been 
responded to. The R. W. Grand Secretary espe- 
cially, has been called upon to discharge duties 
more extensive in amount and more varied in char- 
acter than were performed by any previous incum- 
bent of that office. 

In addition to those appointed at the August ses- 
sion, the following D. D. Grand Masters have been 
appointed during the recess : 

David B. Loomis, District of Rockland. 

Theodore Caldwell, “ Jefferson. 

John S. Crocker, 


Levi Gano, 

D. P. Crumpton, 
James M. Wilson, 
F. W. Barrow, 

H. Hubbard, 

John S. Graham, 
P. L. Ely, 

James A. Timpson, 
John T. McCarty, 
R. A. Lesly, 

J. G. Barber, 

R. 0. Reynolds, 

E. C. Terry, 

N. S. Elderkin, 
Archd. Bamber, 


Washington. 

Chemung. 

Steuben. 

Greene. 

Putnam. 

Chenango. 

Ontario. 

Niagara. 

Westchester. 

Dutchess. 


Genesee. 

Cortland. 

Columbia. 

St. Lawrence. 
Oneida. 


The reports from the various District Deputy 
Grand Masters, bear concurrent testimony to the 
healthy condition of the Order in their respective 
Districts. That the Order in this jurisdiction is 
rapidly emerging from under the cloud which for 
some months has overshadowed it, is manifest from 
the fact, that thus early in the session very nearly 
twenty-five thousand members are reported in the 
returns already received. 

Respectfully submitted, in F. L. & T. 

GEO. H. ANDREWS, Grand Master. 


Yankee Blade in the Field. — The Odd Fellow 


says : 

“William Matthew, Esq., Editor of the Yankee 
Blade, of this city, addressed the Odd Fellows of 
Skowhegan, Me., a few evenings since, at the Meth- 
odist chapel. The People’s Press says : ‘ The ad- 
dress was marked by a tone of religious feeling and 
sentiment too rarely met with in public speakers, 
at the present day. Bro. Mathews did himself 
great credit.* ” 

Good, Bro. Mathews, we would have traveled a 
hundred miles to have heard that same lecture* 
The Editor of the Blade is a gentleman of distin- 
guished talent, and no doubt did the subject jus- 
tice. 


Yankee Enterprise and Odd-Fellowship. 
— Wherever the Yankees go, they carry their ex- 
cellent institutions with them. Much as they love 
money, and much as they will hazard to obtain it, 
they know how to use it, and instead of appropria- 
ting their gains to sensual indulgence, they set 
about improving the condition of man by stimulating 
enterprise, extending the area of civilization, ana 
aiming at an elevated standard of intellectual, so- 
cial and religious refinement. If the Yankees can 
get money enough, towns and cities spring up, and 
the wilderness is made to blossom like the rose. 
Schools are founded, churches erected, religious or- 
dinances established, railroads projected, manufac- 
tures and commerce nurtured, and the traces of 
their untiring enterprise are deeply impressed on 
the surface of the earth, and recognized in the oft 
eddying wave of the ocean. “The almighty dollar,” 
of which the Yankee is stigmatised as the worship- 
er, is only an agency in his hands to lead to very 
mighty results. Among the manjr encouraging 
features of Yankee emigration to California, we are 

? leased to notice that of an early introduction of the 
nstitution of Odd-Fellowship. Measures have been 
promptly taken by the Grand Lodjjc of the United 
States to send out a suitable commission for its le- 
gal establishment, under the jurisdiction of that 
Right Worthy body. Captain Alexander V. Fra- 
ser, of the Revenue Service, has been appointed De- 
puty Grand Sire for California, Oregon, Sandwich 
Islands, and ports in the Pacific, and, we presume, 
is invested with full power to grant charters, insti- 
tute Lodges, and perform every duty which may be 
essential in the interval of the formation of a Terri- 
tory or State Grand Lodge. Success to our noble 
brothers who are on their wav to the San Franciscc 
region. A large number of those adventurers from 
New England arc Odd-Fellows. We hope they will 
not forget their obligations, to remain such during 
their absence. Live up to the principles, brothers, 
and all will be well with you, and yours may be a 

ton 
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mission of vast importance to the world. — [Bos 
Odd-Felkw. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


APOSTROPHE TO THE PRESS. 


WRITTEN FOB THE GAZETTE OF TH* UNION AND OOLDXK BULB, 

BY JAMES W. OOFFHOtH. 

Engine of thought ! whose vast, mysterious might 
Controls the subtle universe of mind — 

Thy magic influence, like the electric light, 
Pervades and quickens all with radiance bright ; 

The highest talent that has blessed mankind — 
Though gifted with an all immortal fire — 

Denied the blessings of thy kindly aid, 

Would but a moment flicker, and then fade, 

Or like a meteor, dubiously expire ! 

Thou canst incarnate man’s divinest thought. 

And unto unborn centuries assign — 

Sharing immortality with the skies, 

And upon man conferring gifts divine ! 

Ye guardians of the Press ! how gTeat your sway 
Of good or evil ! What an awful trust ! 

The minds of nations do your power obey, 

You fashion them as potters would their clay, 
Which porcelain may be, or worthless dust. 

As you may will. In virtue’s cause 
Be all your efforts spent — opposed to lust — 
Support your country’s dignity and laws — 

Avenge the wronged and succor the oppressed. 
And blessing others, be yourselves most blessed. 
Yours is the voice of freedom ! Let it swell, 

Till all the kingdoms hear the gladsome strains 
That sweep resistless over hill and dell, — 

And from the fettered limbs of serfs the chains 
That eat into their souls, shall loose and fall 
As the Apostles at the angel’s call ! \ 

THE “ GALLANT "cOLONEL’8” ADVENTURE. 

A-N-ICE TALE OF AN ICY TIME. 


WRITTEN FOR THE GAZETTE OF THE UNION ANB GOLDEN RULE# 

BY OHAS. P. DARE. 

A few weeks since, on the promenading side of 
Chesnut street, among the many of the genus homo 
styled fops, might frequently be seen a tall, rather 
spare individual, dressed in “ the rage,” his suit of 
the most recent cut, and distributed over his per- 
son with exireme nicety, and though an occasional 
gray hair was visible (despite Roussel,) in the dra- 
pery on his lip, yclept moustache, his lordly bear- 
ing and shambling gait, announced (to himself at 
least,) a youth, the “ pink of fashion.” If there is 
any one point of character Col. M. prides himself 
in being more fully developed than another, it is 
his attention to the ladies; and though perhaps 
never recognised in the gaudy trappings of military 
uniform, at the head of a regiment, he is more gene- 
rally known in the fashionable circles in which he 
moves, by the soubriquet of “ the gallant Colonel” 
than by any other designation; and to establish 
fully his claim to a portion of this flattering title, 
is our present intention. 

During the present winter our pavements, (in 
common with those of other cities, we presume,) 
have been occasionally so glibly coated with ice, as 
to endanger the heads of pedestrians y and during 
the existence of such a state of affairs, (or pave- 
ments, rather,) the Col. sallied forth to take his 
customary stroll in the vicinity of Chesnut and 

streets. There was but little sign of life 

upon the sidewalks, as their usual occupants pre- 
ferred the middle of the street, rather than risk 
their limbs upon the glassy covering which pre- 
sented its smooth surface upon the former. 

The “ gallant Colonel” was bitterly opposed to 
aught that seemed like innovation, and as the 
pavements were created for the particular benefit 
of those who walked, he for one was determined to 
use them. A few steps in advance of him, and of 
equally aristocratic feelings with regard to street 
walking, was a lady, whose dress announced her 
respectability, and who appeared perfectly at home, 
notwithstanding her portliness, for it is necessary 
that the reader should know that she had amassed 
more of the “ wealth of flesh” than man is generally 


heir to. At any other time she would, perhaps, 
have passed almost unnoticed, but under existing 
circumstances the Col. felt no little anxiety for her 
safety. Nor were his fears without foundation, as 
the object of his solicitude presently Blipped and 
fell, and the Col., with his usual gallantry, flew to 
the rescue. As we have before said, he was a tall 
man, and we now add, he was a man of muscle, 
possessing considerable strength ; but it required 
every effort to raise two hundred weight from the 
icy pave, with no other purchase than that afforded 
by clasping so great a bulk beneath the arms ; but 
an old adage has it, “ where there is a will, there 
is a way,” and so it appeared likely to prove in the 
present instance, for the Col., with a vigorous 
effort, raised his charge to nearly a perpendicular, 
when, unfortunately, his feet glaneing from under 
him, he fell beneath a mass of living humanity, 
which threatened to annihilate him. Nor was this 
the least misfortune in store, for doors were filled 
with the lords of oreation, and windows lined with 
a bevy of spectators of the fairer sex, (who were 
acquainted with our hero, and wreaths of smiles, if 
not of laurel, were showered on him ; while a group of 
boys greeted him with, “ Once more” — “ Steady, 
Colonel.” Another desperate effort and they were 
up ; but the bitter fates had doomed them to farther 
disappointment. The lady’s feet, disdaining earth, 
flow airwards, bringing Die devoted Colonel again 
in contact with the ice. A loud guffaw from the 
outsiders fell upon his astonished ear, while a more 
melodious titter came echoing faintly from the 
windows, and dozens of open mouths around re- 
echoed the merriment. Partially aroused to the 
ludicrousness of the scene, the “ gallant Colonel” 
braced every nerve, and with a more vigorous 
struggle the pair secured their footing. 

The lady commenced a revolution (for as yet 
their faces had not met,) to return her thanks, 
while the Col., (with his body slightly inclined 
forward, and his hat elevated a few inches from his 
head,) stood waiting, intending to disavow any- 
thing farther than duty. With one glance at her 
countenance, the thunderstruck Colonel, pulling 
his hat down over his eyes, exclaimed : 

“ Black as the ace of spades, by Jupiter!” And 
turning on his heel, made rapid strides up Chesnut 
street, amid peal after peal of laughter. He still 
promenades, but has, since the occurrence, voted 
Chesnut a nuisance, and exhibits himself, accord- 
ingly, in Arch street, where no dread locality can 
bring to mind his adventure. 


AN OBJECTION TO AERIAL NAVIGATION. 

The Hall where Messrs. Porter and Hannegan 
are exhibiting their invention, is occupied as a 
place of worship by a congregation of fanatics 
known as “ Second Adventists .” They belong to 
that ignorant class of men who materialize all spir- 
itual ideas, and think of Heaven as a place above 
the clouds, into which, when one enters, he must of 
oourse bo happy. One day our friend Hannegan 
was accosted by one of these disciples of Miller, and 
charged with being engaged in an impious enter- 
prize. “ You are an ungodly man,” said the Mil- 
lerite ; “ you are serving the devil ; you annihilate 
all distinctions between saints and sinners.” Mr. 
Hannegan was stupified. He thought he was en- 
gaged in a very innocent enterprize, and, although 
he had heard all sorts of objections to aerial steam 
navigation, be was not prepared for this objection 
theological, nor could he comprehend it. “ Will 
you explain yourself?” said he to the Millerite. 
“ You know,” resumed the latter, “ that at the last 
day, which is near at hand, all the saints shall be 
caught up to meet the Lord in the air, and go with 
Him to Heaven, while the wicked are to be left on 
the earth to be consumed in the final conflagration. 
Now, by your infernal machine, the wicked may 
also go up, defy the thunderB of eternal justice, 
and laugh at hell and damnation !” This new view 
of the case appalled our friend, and not being an 
irreligious man, he hastened to consult his minister. 


Brooxlyn, Saturday, Feb. 24, 1849. 
Mr. Editor : This is the answer to the Enigma 
published in the last No. of the Gazette. 

The American General, Harrison. 

The one who fell at Buena Vista, Clay. 

The celebrated architect and sculptor, Angelo. 
The Caledonia bard, Ossian. 

The Swiss patriot, Tell. 

The Governor of Germany, Geisler. 

The President of the United States, Monroe. 

The town in New Jersey, Trenton. 

The. American writer, Lippard. 

The great warrior of modern times, Napoleon. 
The river in the United States, Delaware, 

The Republic, France. 

The French chronicler, Froissart. 

The historian, Rollin. 

The city in Pennsylvania, Reading. 

The canal in Pennsylvania, Union. 

The English statesman, Dudley. 

The American actor, Forrest. 

The Texian Commodore, Moore. 

The semi-metal, zinc. 

The Brazilian animal, Armadillo. 

The term for time among the Romans, Ides. 

My whole is — Gazette of the Union, Golden 
Rule and Odd-Fellows’ Family Companion. 


Answer to the Charade. — My first is car — 
my second is pet — my whole is carpet. 

Daniel Ladd, aged 15. 

Rhinebeck Gazette. — This journal, we per- 
ceive, has passed into the hands of our worthy 
friend and Brother, William Huff, Esq., late of 
Poughkeepsie, and presents a very neat appear- 
ance. The No. before us is full of excellent mat- 
ter. We are glad to see in its oolumns an Odd- 
Fellowship department. 

Phrenological Magazine. — This 1 popular 
journal is still in the ascendant. The Fowlers are 
the chiefs of the Phrenological School in this coun- 
try, and their journal is the ablest exposition of the 
science now published. 

The Philozatheans. — We see that the ladies 
throughout the country are becoming quite inter- 
ested in this new association of benevolence. It is 
composed entirely of ladies. We are requested to 
say to those ladies who have applied to Miss Gar- 
diner, P. P. S., for information regarding the Or- 
der, that copies of the constitution and by-laws will 
be forwarded to them directly. Meanwhile we re- 
fer them to the advertisement. 

dentistry! 

We publish the following letter with pleasure. 
We have ourselves experienced the skill of Dr. 
Crane: 

My Dear Gazette. — Your columns having late- 
ly contained several articles in relation to Dentistry, 
you will perhaps spare m<f a short space to mention 
a portion of my own experience, which (may be in- 
structing to some of your readers. Some short time 
since l was under the disagreeable necessity of hav- 
ing a large back tooth extracted ; the operation was 
performed by a well known and deservedly popular 
practitioner, of this city ; and owing to the tooth 
being lockea into the jaw, occupied upwards of fif- 
teen minutes ; nor was this all, for more than a 
week afterwards i suffered the most excruciating 
agony. You may imagine my feelings, when 1, this 
morning, found it necessary to submit again to a 
similar operation ; and my astonishment when, in 
less than two seconds, the tooth was placed in my 
hand — I having suffered no pain whatever — and not 
even knowing that the extracting instrument had 
been put into my mouth. The tooth was hook- 
ed into the jaw, yet there was no jerking or 
jarring, nor have I suffered the slightest incon- 
venience since. The operation was not performed 
under the influenoe of ether or mesmerism, but the 
freedom from pain was owing entirely to the won- 
derful skill of the operator, Dr. J. W. Crane, of 
No. 11 Le Roy Place, and to the excellence of the 
instruments used him, which are his own inventions, 
and differ essentially from those in common use. 

If any of your readers should have occasion to 
have a tooth extracted, and will call on Dr. Crane, 
I am sure they will thank me for writing, and you 
for inserting this notice ; which, I need hardly say 
to you, who know me so well, is sent to you without 
the knowledge of Dr. C. ; but simply from a sincere 
wish to be of service to my fellow Gothamites. 

• Very truly yours, 

Thomas Tobias Todd. 
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“WANTED A GOVERNESS.” 

The following singular production is now going 
about in lithograph, in private circles ; the writer 
being, we entirely believe, a respectable man, and 
quite in earnest in his inquiries : 

“Residence Rent Free, for two La die 9 , with En- 
gagement of one of them as Governess. 

“ Wanted, a lady, to undertake, without the help 
of a maid, the nurture, admonition, and rudimental 
. instruction of two affectionate little girls, aged se- 
ven and three years, who are bereaved of maternal 
care, but are the objects of tender and anxious so- 
licitude. She should be a pious and moral member 
of the Church of England, good-tempered, benevo- 
lent, ingenuous, sincere, true, faithful, sensible, 
well-educated, industrious, orderly, careful, and 
economical ; of meek, affectionate, and cheerful dis- 
position, gentle and unassuming manners, staid and 
, motherly deportment, mild, open, and intelligent 
countenance, soft and harmonious enunciation, sim- 
ple and refined tastes, settled notions, healthy con- 
stitution, and possessing general appearance ; fond 
and accustomed to little children, educational em- 
ployment, and domestic and rural avocations ; and 
disposed from inclination as well as principle, to 
employ the * talents’ committed to her in acting as a 
mother towards her unfortunate little charges 
Her home would be a cottage and gardens of a sin- 
gle gentleman, near a dull and secluded village, in 
a north-western English county. Subject to ar- 
rangements for the board of the children and the 
domestic accommodation of the gentleman (who ge- 
nerally dines at a distant town), the house would 
be available for the use of the lady and an accom- 
panying daughter, niece, mother, aunt or sister, 
much attached to each other, and certain to afford 
the children an example of happy and affectionate 
intercourse. Having regard to conventional pro- 
priety, it may be fittingithat the lady should be from 
fifty to fifty-five years old — perhaps to the age of 
twenty-eight to thirty-eight there i^ould notbe a 
conventionable objection if the lady were accompan- 
ied by a mother, or elderly sister, or aunt ; but as 
between that age and the age of the gentleman there 
is no undue disparity, and it is shown by a recent 
parliamentary report that even in the case of per- 
sons within the prohibited degrees of affinity the 
charge of children, involving intimate domestic re- 
lations between the father and a lady of suitable age, 
frequently induces mutual attachment, the gentle- 
man, whose income, though considerable, arises 
mainly from professional exertions, dependent on 
the continuance of life and health, desires to engage 
a governess of advanced age, rather than run the 
risk (if risk there be) of increasing the responsibili- 
ties of his position, and prejudicing tho prospects 
of the little girls, by a marriage, resulting perhaps 
in a large family of children deriving no provision,- 
present or prospective, from their mother. If he 
cannot meet with an elderly lady of unimpaired 
health and faculties, and the requisite qualifications, 
he would engage a gentlewoman of from twenty- 
eight to thirty eight years of age, as she, without 
being more amenable to conventionable remark, or 
more unsettled in notions than a lady some eight 
or ten years older, might be more agreeable to him 
than a lady not old enough to belong to the genera- 
tion preceding him, and too old, possibly, to be al- 
together regarded as a contemporary. No lady, 
between thirty-eight and forty-eight, or under 
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his while to take a journey, perhaps long and ex- 
pensive, for the purpose of seeing the lady. To 
prevent fruitless trouble to both parties, he may be 
permitted to say, as to the word prepossessing,’ 
J^hich he has used, that though in his opinion, a 
lady may be of prepossessing appearance without 
being or having been strictly beautiful, he would 
consider as detracting characteristics, anover-cor- 
pulent or very big, or very diminutive figure, large 
red hands or ears, immense feet and ankles, beard- 
ed chin, long bony face, thin white lips, red or 1 
pimpled nose or complexion, bad teeth, small eyes 
and narrow flat chest.” 

Character of the Americans.— Among the 
number of my fellow passengers from New York to 
Boston, there were neither old or young, at least 
there were no venerable grey heads or cheerfhl 
boyish faces. In no part or the United States do 
the people seem to arrive at the average length of 
life of the Old W orld. The great and sudden changes 
of temperature, while, perhaps, they stimulate the 
energies of those who are exposed to them, wear 
out the stamina of the body, and exhaust its vitali- 
ty. The cares of manhood, and the infirmities of 
second childhood, are equally premature, denying 
the population the two loveliest but most dependent 
stages of existence— the idle, but fresh and gener- 
ous morning of youth— the feeble, but soft and 
soothing evening of old age. In this country we 
find even the climate in league with the practical, i 
in its influence on the powers of man, & goad to ma- 
terial prosperity. The child is pushed, with a forc- 
ing power, into the duties and pursuits of maturer 
years ; the man, when he ceases to be of active use, 
is hurried out of the busy scene, his part played. 
The cumberers of the ground are few — all work, 
none play. They go more awkwardly about their 
amusements than any people I have ever seen; 
theirs is a dark and sombre path through life, 
though every step were on gold. Sarcastic wit will 
win from them a sarcastic grin ; the happy conclu- 
sion of some hard-driven bargain may raise a smile 
of satisfaction ; but the joyful burst of cheerful 1 
laughter, the glee and hilarity of a happy heart, 
you must ^o elsewhere ^ to seek. They are not a 
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twenty-eight, is invited to apply ; and it is hoped 
that no lady not possessing all the desired qualifi- 
cations will apply, as the imitative and observant 
disposition of the children, and other circumstances, 
render all such qualifications essential. A widow, 
with an accompanying grand-daughter or daughter, 
of about eleven years of age, might not be deemed 
ineligible ; and a widow who has had children, or 
even one who has not, would be preferred to a mai- 
den lady. Letters, stating age, whether single or a 
widow, number and ages of the children, if any, 
former and present position in society, whether 
wholly dependent on own exertions or not; accom- 
plishments, if any ; the required domestic accom- 
modation, and for whom ; amount of salary expect- 
ed; and full information in reference to the desired 
qualifications, or stating such of these particulars 
as have not been stated in reply to the advertise- 

msnt, may be addressed to ‘ Box , Post-office. 

Liverpool.* 

“No references need be given before an interview 
mutually satisfactory has taken place, and no inter- 
view.will, in any case, be requested if the commu- 
nications of the lady {with regard to appearance, 
manners, deportment, and other apparent qualifi- 
cations, are not sufficiently candid and explicit to 
fn&ble the gentleman to judge whether it & worth 


healthy-looking race; the countenance is sallow 
and marked early in life with lines of thought. The 
fresh, pure glow of the Saxon cheek is never seen 
here. The men are tall, but not robust or athletic : 
they have no idea of the sports of the field, and rare- 
ly or ever join in any more active game than bowls 
or billiards. They do not walk if they can ride ; 
nde if they can drive ; or drive if they can go by 
railway. Mind and body, day and night, youth 
Mid age, are given up for the one pursuit of gain. 
But this inordinate appetite for acquiring is, in 
their character, deprived of some of its most odious 
features ; it is rarefy accompanied by parsimony or 
want of charity. I believe no people on earth can 
be more hospitable to their equals in worldly 
wealth, or more open-handed to the poor. Their 
establishments for the relief of the distressed, are 
most unrivaled in liberality and excellence of ar- 
rangement ; and many among them are as lavish 
in their expenditure as energetic in possessing 
themselves of the means to supply it.— [Hocheiega. 


A Norfolk Farmer’s Tale.— The Norfolk 
News has been favored by a “ respectable corres- 
pondent” with the following story: Among the 
many visitors to the late cattle show in London was 
a Norfolk former, who, on his return home by 
tram, entered into conversation with a fellow- 
traveler, and gave him the following account of 
what had befallen him, and of the unexpected com- 
pany into which he had been most extraordinarily 
introduced. J 

* he, “ I had been to the show, and 

carefully examined the different animals, and given 
my meed of praise to their breeders and their feed- 
ers, I thought I would devote a spare hour to 
another exhibition in the same neighborhood, 
Madam Tussaud’s celebrated Wax Work. Accord- 
ingly I presented myself at the door, and paid my 
money . On entering I was surprised to find myself 
the only spectator. Undisturbed for some time, I 
wandered about, looking with astonishment at the 
waxen effigies, habited in their gorgeous apparel. 
In a few minutes some ladies and children arrived ; 
and standing near to one of the former, I observed, 

‘ What ugly, grim-looking people some of those 
kmgs and queens are.’ The lady smiled, and an- 
swered, ‘I perfectly agree with you; they are.* 
My attention was soon arrested by hearing one of 
the party, pointing to a figure, mention Lord Nel- 
son ; when, proud of having been born in the same 
county with the illustrious sailor, I could not help 
exclaiming, * Ah ! he was from my neighborhood !* 
upon which one of the ladies, advancing, said to 
me, ‘ Then you ire from Norfolk ; pray, can you 
tell me anything about poor Mrs. Jermy, in whose I 
melancholy fote I so deeply sympathise? Have 


you any information different from that which has 
appeared in the public papers ?’ To which I re- 
phed, ‘ No, madam, for I have been some days 
from home.* Scarcely had this conversation en- 
ded, when Madam Tussand entered, and seeing me 
there, asked me how I got in, and if I did not know 
she had forbidden the entrance of any one. I ro- 
replied, ‘ I did not; but having paid my money, 
had walked in as a matter of course.’ Judge of* 
my surprise, when she informed me I had the honor 
of speaking to none other than our good and gra- 
cious queen, and that the lady whose tender anxie- 
ty had been so warmly expressed for the injured 
widow of Stanfield Hall, was the same illustrious 
person, whose exalted rank does not, however, so 
elevate her, but that the misfortunes and afflictions 
of others can rewh her heart and excite her gener- 
our commiseration. The party who accompanied 
her majestv were the royal children and their 
attendants.* 

Law of Marriage.— The Bishop of Exeter has 
given the following opinion on this matter, in a re- 
ply to a memorial addressed to him, by several of his 
clergy : “ The judgment of the Church Catholic, 
in all ages, and of our own Church, in the 99th 
canon, has pronounced those marriages which it is 
now sought to legalize, to be prohibited by the law 
or God, to be incestuous and unlawful.” He re- 
joices to think that it is also “ the declared funda- 
mental, constitutional law of England.” His lord- 
ship further observes : “ While, however, we assert 
this great principle, we shall always be ready to ac- 
knowledge the full right of the temporal Legisla- 
ture, to release those subjects of her majesty who 
are not members of the Church, from all obedience 
to its decision. For such parties the State has al- 
ready provided a mode of contracting marriages, 
without any of the sanctions of the Church. If it 
shall further be thought proper to release them 
from any or all of the existing restraints of affinity 
and consanguinity, Churchmen, as such, will have 
no right to consider themselves at all aggrieved.” 

The Begging “Profession.”— At a recent meet- 
lug of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, the Rev. 
Mr. Branch said, that a short time since he visited 
a room in Westminster, where he saw a woman 
with a dying child in her arms. Commiserating the 
wretched oreature’s condition, he inquired into her 
history and her means of livelihood ; and in answer 
to his questions, she replied : 

“ Oh, sir, my sufferings are great, andso are those 
of my child ; but when my child is gone I know not 
what to do !” 

“ But,” obseryed Mr. Branch, "it will be a hap- 
py release for you and your child, as you can make 
no exertions while you are burdened with her !” 

“Oh dear, sir,” ejaculated the mother, “when 
she is gone, I’ll have to ,’pay ninepence a day for an- 
other child, while she costs me nothing. Unless I 
do so I’ll earn nothing by begging, for it is the child- 
ren that excite compassion !” 

In another room in the house, Mr. Branch found 
forty beggars, vagabonds, and rogues, male and fe- 
1 ~®» young, old, lame, and blind, gathered round 
a fire, all relating their exploits, and planning their 
next attacks upon the public. In a regular ware- 
room in Westminster he saw exhibited for hire and 
sale every variety of dresses, including widow’s 
weeds and tattered rags, shabby-genteel costumes, 
clerical suits, &c., adapted to the different plans of 
mendicant operations, pursued by the several par- 
ties who patronised this extraordinary bazaar, and' 
who made begging a “ profession.”— [Standard. 

A Curious Comparison. — Matrimony is like 
rum-punch. Man is the rum, sharp and violent : 
woman, the sugar, sweet and dissolving ; love, 
the boiling water, which grows in time quite 
cold. The wedding day is, therefore a most 
e P° c k hi human life for both parties. 
With closed eyes they choose a brewed Lump- 
er, filled with happiness or misery, and must 
drink it to the bottom. Man, standing at the 
altar, gives up a great deal of his liberty and 
privileges, and the woman gains them ; and such 
restriction of the rights of the former expands 
that of the latter. The destiny of all mankind is 
to be wedded— happy are those who wed in pro- 
per season and time.— [Heaven upon Earth, by 
a Polish Exile. r ^ J 

It was one of the laws of Lycurgus, that no 
portions should be given with young women in 
marriage. When this great law-giver was cal- 
led upon to justify this enactment, he observed, 

“ That in the choice of a wife merit only should 
be considered ; and that the law was made to 
prevent young women being chosen for their 
iohes or neglected for their poverty.” . 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


(Erirntfe from Mem HBotks. 


Hurry and Haste. — 1 Never do anything in a 
hurry,’ is the advice given to attorneys and so- 
licitors by Mr Warren. ‘ No one in a hurry can 
possibly have his wits about him ; and remember, 
that in the law there is ever an apponent 
watching to find you off your guard. You may 
occassionally be in haste, but you need never be 
in a hurry ; take care — resolve — never to be so. 
Remember always that others’ interests are 
occupying your attention, and suffer by your 
inadvertence, — by that negligence which gen- 
erally occasions hurry. A roan of first rate bu- 
siness talents — one who always looks so calm and 
tranquil, that it makes one’sself t feel cool on a 
hot summer’s day to look at him — orwe told me 
that he had never been in a hurry but once, and 
that was for an entire fortnight, at the com- 
mencement of his career. It nearly killed him : 
he spoiled everything he touched : he was al- 
ways breathless, and harrassed, ana miserable ; 
but it did him good for life : he resolved never 
again to be in a hurry — and never was, no, not 
once, that he could remember, during twenty- 
five years’ practice ! Observe, I speak of being 
hurried and flustered — not of being in haste, 
for that is often inevitable ; but then is always 
seen the superiority and inferiority of different 
men. 5 You may indeed almost define hurry as 
the condition to which an inferior man is reduced 
by haste. I one day observed, in a committee 
of the House of Commons, sitting on a railway 
bill, the chief secretary of the company, during 
several hours, while great interests wnere in 
jeopardy ? preserve a truly admirable coolness;, 
tranquillity, and temper, conferring on him im- 
mense advantages. His suggestions to counsel 
where masterly, and exquisitely well-timed ; 
and by the close of the day he had triumphed. 
“ How is it that one never sees you in a hurry?” 
said I, as we were pacing the long corridor, on 
our way from the committee-room. u Because 
it’s so expensive,” he replied with a significant 
smile. 1 shall never forget that observation and 
don’t you.’ — [Warren on Attorneys and Solicitors. 

Goethe and Catalani. — Almost entirely void 
of education, and, strange to relate, even in her 
own art, Catalani compensated for its want by the 
display of perhaps one of the must lovely voices 
witn which Nature ever gifted any one. Her want 
of literary attainments, and her consequent igno- 
rance of all that occurred in the republique des 
belles lettresj allied to her vivacity in convesation 
and well-known proneness to join in, at once 
produced a scene which I think I may venture 
to call serio-comic. When invited to the Count 
of Weimar, she was, at a dinner party, placed by 
the side of Goethe as a mark of honor paid on 
the part of her royal entertainer. Catalani knew 
nothing of the great poet philosopher, nor had, it 
is more than probable, ever heard his name ; 
but, as she could not fail to be struck by his 
noble countenance and majestic appearance, 
independently of the respectful attention which 
was paid to him, she inquired of the gentleman 
who sat at her other side who he was. Ct The 
famous Goethe, madame,” was the reply. 
^ Pray, sir, on what instrument does he per- 
form V J she next asked. li He is no musician, 
madame ; he is the author of ^Werter.’ ” “ Oh ! 
yes, I remember now,” returned Catalani, bowing 
her thanks, at the same time turning to the 
venerable poet and addressing him, “ Oh, 
monsieur ! what an admirer I am of < Werter V ” 
A low bow expressed the acknowledgment of so 
flattering a compliment. il I never,” continued 
Catalani, quite innocently, |C I never read any 
thing half so laughable in all my life ! What an 
admirable farce it is, monsieur !” “ Madame !’* 
exclaimed the thunderstruck poet, looking aghast. 
“ the * Sorrows of Werter’ a farce ?” u Oh^ yes ! 
ha ! ha ! ha ! never was any thing so exquisitely 
ridiculous,” added Catalani, laughing immode- 
rately, as she enjoyed the mere remembrance. 
It suosequently appeared that she had been con- 
versing the whole time about Werter, which had 
been performed at one of the minor theatres of 
Paris, and in which all the ultra-sentimentality 
(so opposite to French national character) of 
Goethe’s work had been unmercifully .turned 


into ridicule. But ! her illustrious neighbor did 
not get over his mortification and chagrin the 
whole evening, and the fair singer’s reputation 
at the court of Weimar was terribly impaired by 
this unfortunate display of her ignorance of the 
f< Sorrows of Werter !” — [Memoranda of a 
Musician. 


A Ship among Icebergs. — It is impossible to 
I convey a correct idea of the beauty, the mag- 
nificence of some of the scenes through which 
we passed. Thousands of the mo^t grotesque, 
fanciful, and beautiful icebergs and icefields 
surrounded us on all sides, intersected by nu- 
merous serpentine canals, which glittered in the 
sun (for the weather was fine all the time we 
were in the straits) like threads of silver twining 
round ruined palaces of ciT6tal. The masses 
assumed every variety of form and size, and 
many of them bore such a resemblance to ca- 
thedrals, churches, '[columns, and 6pires, that I 
could almost fancy We had been transported to 
yne of the floating cities of Fairyland. The rapid 
motion, too, of our ship, in what appeared to be a 
dead calm, added much to the magical effect of 
the scene. A light but steady breeze urged her 
along with considerable velocity, through a maze 
of ponds and canals, which, from the immense 
quantity of ice that surrounded them, were calm 
and unruffled as the surface of a mill-pond. Not 
asound disturbed the delightful stillness of nature, 
save the gentle rippling of the vessel’s bow as 
she sped on her way, or the occasional puffing 
of a lazy whale, awakened from a nap by our 
unceremonious intrusion on his domains. Now 
and then, however, my reveries were disagreea- 
bly interrupted by the ship coming into sudden 
contact with huge lumps of ice. This happened 
occasionally when we arrived at the termination 
of one of those natural canals through which we 
passed, and found it necessary to force our way 
into the next. These concussions were some- 
times very severe, and even made the ship’s bell 
ring ; but we heeded this little, as the vessel was 
rovided with huge blocks of timber on her 
ows, called ice pieces, and was besides built 
expressly for sailing in the northern seas. It only 
became annoying at meal times, vrhen a spoon- 
ful of soup would sometimes make a little private 
excursion of its own, over the shoulder of the 
owner instead of into his mouth. As we pro- 
ceeded. the ice became more closely packed, 
and at last compelled us to bore through it. The 
ship, however, was never altogether detained, 
though much retarded. I recollect, while thus 
surrounded, filling a bucket with water from a 
pool on the ice, to see whether it was fresh or 
not, as I had been rather skeptical upon this point. 
It was excellent, and might almost compete with 
the water from the famous spring of Crawley. 
— [Ballantyne’8 Hudson’s Bay. 
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THE WIDOWED YEW- 


From the Norwegian of Erik Barolf. 


Nigh the churchyard of Neild 
Abode Wilberic Troll, 

The lonest lone soul ! 

His own hands had buried his wife and only child. 
11. 

Oft under the stars 

Would he rest by their graves, 

And up from their caves 

His thoughts would arise and pierce him like 
cimiters ! 

hi. 

“ Time I, too, were dead !” 

He would sigh 'to the Night. 

“ Dim grows mine eyes light ; 

The snows of seventy Winters lie on my head!” 

IV. 

In the churchyard grwe 
A sad, strange tree. 

Death-sable to see ! 

The villagers called it always The Widowed Yew ! 

v. 

It mourned atween 

The infant and spouse ; 

And under its boughs 

Old Wilberic hoped to repose from this weary scene. 

vi. 

Ten long, long years 
He lingered still, 

Awaiting God’s will 

With nightly vigils, and prayers, and pious tears. 

VII. 

When hark ! one morn, 

In the dawn so hoar, 

A voice at his door ! 

“ Up, up, old man, who liest there so forlorn ! 

VIII. 

“ Up ! Thou, ere the sun 
Be born of the wave, 

Shalt delve me a grave 

For an old, old man, a lone, oh ! so lone a one !”— 

IX. 

— " And where shall it be? 

Where wouldst thou it, friend ?” 

— “ Where the black boughs bend 
Of the Widowed Yew, in the shade of that woftil 
tree!” 

x. 

Old Wilberic Troll 
Arises with tears, 

And, arisen, hears 

Through the stilly air of the dawn the death-bell 
knoll. 


Old Psalm Tunes. — To forward the favora- 
ble reception of such tunes, two facts as to their 
original intention must be practically borne in 
mind. They were sung faster than we usually 
sing them, and, what is better, by a far greater 
number of voices. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that old tunes should fie sung in a heavy 
drawling style. Our forefathers in the church 
were cheerful Christians. A psalm of a dozen 
verses was but short to them. Hence, as well 
as from other circumstances, it is clear that they 
sang in a quicker and livelier manner than is 
commonly conjectured. The Old Hundredth 
tune is made a dirge in our days, but in theirs 
it was a joyous and animating canticle. “ All 
people that on earth do dwell, sing to the Lord 
with cheerful voice!” In like manner, York 
tune, which is shelved among the dull ana obso- 
lete, was little more than a century ago the live- 
liest and most popular tune of the entire king- 
dom. Bnt to hear old tunes to advantage, they 
must be sung in old style. Not only must they 
be sung with decent gravity and sanctity, but by 
masses of people, by a multitude of voices, “ by 
all the people together, as the original directions 
state. Six thousand voices were wont to be heard 
at St. Paul’s Cross ; three or four thousand sing- 
ing at a time in a church in this city is but a 
trifle,” said the excellent Roger Ascham, in a 
letter from Augsburgh. dated the 14th of May, 
1651.— (Haokett’s National Psalmist. 


XI. 

With a light and a spade 
He hies to the ground. 

Soon to show a new mound 
For, alas! a stranger, under the Widowed Yew’s 
Bhade. 


xu. 

“ 0, woe!” doth he sigh, 

“ That my bones may not rest 
In the spot I love best, 

Atween the graves where my Minna and Dietrie lie !” 


And he delves and he delves. 

And his task is done 
Ere the round red sun 

Has chased from their fairy-rings Titian’s elves, 
xiv. 

But the stranger ? Is gone. 

Gone whither ? None know! 

He returneth no mo, 

Bnt Wilberic’s heart feels faint, and his lips wax 
wan. 


xv. 

And the Widowed Yew, 

Ere three days had rolled, 
O’ershawdowed his mold ! 

This tale the villagers tell ; and their tale is true. 


Leaves that strew the wintry chase, 

Still the seeds ye mourn and nourish ; 

And in their succeeding race 
Ye anew will greenly flourish. 

[John Stirling. 
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Irimtito anti fsrfn l. 


A Parachute for Coal-pits. — To descend into 
mines and coal-pits, and to ascend by means of ver- 
tical ladders, are operations so fatiguing, that the 

E itmen prefer, in sjnte of the regulations which for- 
id it, to expose their lives to the risk of the strength 
of a rope, which unfortunately, often breaks, and 
precipitates them to the bottom. We attended, last 
Wednesday, an experiment on a large scale, which 
demtnstrated, in the most efficient manner, that 
henceforth this danger no longer exists for pitmen. 
By means of an extremely simple apparatus, the 
cuffat remains suspended in the -middle of the shaft 
when the rope breaks. This trial was not made by 
means of a working model, but in a pit of some 
depth ; the apparatus was worked by men who re- 
mained suspended in the well when the rope broke 
short off. For the future, the parachute for coal 
pits is no longer a theory ; its efficacy is now estab- 
lished by practical facts. The effect of this appa- 
ratus was shown before a numerous company, com- 
prised of men of information, the greater part fa- 
miliar with the working of mines. Their satisfac- 
tion was so great, that they spontaneously offered 
to the inventor to make affidavit on the spot of the 
facts to which they had been witness. Among 
the party was a gentleman who wished the experi- 
ment tried upon himself ; the rope having snapped, 
he and the workman accompanying him were spon- 
taneously stayed without feeling the slightest 
shock. We shall not fail to acquaint our readeas of 
the new applications which will be made of this in- 
vention, doubly interesting, whether looked upon 
in a. humane point ef view, or as a matter of econo- 
my in the working of mines. — [Brussels Herald. 

Gas from W ater.— T his new discovery, which 
is being adopted very generally in some of the Lan- 
cashire towns, is exciting much attention in this 
neighborhood ; and as many of our readers may not 
be enabled to view the apparatus at the Basford Iron 
Works, we give a short description of it. That now 
supplying Mr. Wakefield’s works only occupies 
about five feet square, without the gasometer, but 
including the fire, and consists or two retorts, 
one occupied by charcoal and a hollow piece of per- 
forated iron, and the other by a mass of chwns. 
Two pipes and a small iron box act as purifiers. 
For lace-gassing, &c., water, and water only, need 
be used ; but where a brilliant light is required, as 
for factories, &c., a small quantity of oily matter 
(which Mr. Wakefield finds superior to rosin or 
tar) is added, and the result is, a gas more brilliant 
than that obtained from coal, and perfectly free 
frow smell or dirt. The apparatus wo have alluded 
to A will produce 1000 feet in ten hours, at an experibe 
of less than 2s., and would cost from 40/. to 50/.; 
but one calculated for a private family would be 

S ut up for 10/., including the license. — [Notting- 
amshire Guardian. 

B Ancient Musical Instruments. — The Egyp- 
tian flute was only a cow’s horn , with three or four 
holes in it ; and their harp or lyre had only three 
strings. The J ewish trumpets, that made the walls 
of J ericho fall down, were only ram’s horns ; the 
psaltery was a small triangular harp or lyre, with 
wire strings, and struck with an iron needle or 
stick; their sacbut resembled the zagg used at 
Malta, in the present day, a species of bagpipe ; the 
timbrel was a tambourine, and the dulcimer a hori- 
zontal harp, with wire strings, and struck with a 
Stick like the psaltery— such as are seen about the 
streets of London, in the present day. Imagine the 
discord produced by 200,000 of such instruments, 
while playing at the dedication of Solomon’s temple. 

Economical Hair-Wash.— Take one ounce of 
borax, half an ounce of camphor ; powder these in- 
gredients fine, and dissolve them in one quart of 
boiling water; when cool, the solution will be 
ready for use ; damp the hair frequently. This 
wash not only effectually cleanses and beautifies, 
but strengthens the hair, preserves the color, and 
prevents early baldness. This, we conceive, cannot 
be too generally made known.. 

The pontoon used by Sir Harry Smith in crossing 
the Orange river, was of American invention, con- 
sisting or six cylindrical India rubber tubes, about 
five feet in circumference, and twenty feet in length. 
They were inflated on the same principle as life- 
preservers. From thirty-six to forty men were 
taken across on this pontoon at each trip, without 
accident. 

According to Proffessor Adelung, there are 3664 1 
“own languages and dialects in the world, of 
whioh 037 are Asiatic, 687 European, 276 African 
and 1624 Amerioan. 


Spar. — In England ornamental masonry fappears 
to have been carried on longest in Derbyshire, 
which country is singularly rich in mineral pro- 
ductions. The objects originally made of spars 
were urns, vases, columns, and obelisks ; but gen- 
erally they were solid lumps of stone, and from 
their great weight most inconvenient to move 
about. But later works, besides being copies of 
the most approved forms of the antique, are manu- 
factured very thin and light, so that a taper placed 
within displays the most extraordinary and richest 
colors in the mineral world. Apart from its splen- 
did veins and hues, this substance is valuable from 
its being peculiar to this country. A prodigal 
waste of this stone was once carried on when abun- 
dance could be obtained from the mine ; but now it 
is extremely scarce and expensive, the price having 
risen from 40/. to 60/, per ton, and even larger 
sums have been given for very fine specimens. — 
[Builder. 

MARRIAGBS. 

On New Year’s Day, in 8t. Mathias’ Church. Waukesha, 
Wis , by the Rev. Mr. Abbrceombik, Bro. JOHN S. WARD, 
Past Grand of Prairie Lodge No. 93, Worthy Grand Guardian 
of the Grand Lodge of Wisconsin, to Miss ANN AH E., 
daughter of David fins, Esq., of Madison, Wis. 

Pnblistpr’s Notices. 

That we may protect the public and ourselves from 
imposition, we shall each and every week publish a com- 
plete list of our duly authorized Traveling Agents, and here- 
by caution all persons not to pay any d ues or subscriptions to 
the Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule to any one whose 
name is not in the list. Each Traveling Agent must also 
have a written certificate of such agency, duly executed by 
the present Publisher. Those who have until this time acted 
as Traveling Agents, and are now cut off by the omission 
of their names, are requested to make immediate returns of 
their respective accounts ; and in case such Agency is to be 
continued, new arrangements must be made at the office. 

LIST OF TRAVELING AGENTS. 

Bro. Alonzo Welton, Bro. Isaac H. Russ, 

Wm. H. Fairchild, Perry E Toles, 

Hknrt L. Broughton, L. W. Aldrich, 

Chas. H. Harrison, Horace Lamb. 


CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

CPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING ! J. WIN- 

CHESTER, having become the sole Agent for the sale 
of the magnificent steel engraved certificate of .membership, 
published by the former publisher of the Golden Rule, offers 
the same to members of the I. O. of O. F., at the low price of 
FIFTY CENTS PER COPY. 

This Certificate is 18 by 24 inches, and contains all the Em- 
blems of the Order, with eight large and elegant Vignettes, 
representing the motto, “Visit the Sick, Relieve the Distress- 
ed, Bury the Dead, and Educate the Orphan,” as well as other 
leading principles and duties, “ Faith, Hope and Charity.” 
The cost of this beautiful picture was over One Thousand 
Dollars. 

^ ID* Single copies Fifty Cents each; twelve copies for 
Five Dollars; twenty seven copies for Ten Dollars: or 
Thirty-Seven Dollars Fifty Cents per one hundred All 
orders must be accompanied by the Cash, and directed to 

JVw IN CHE STER, 44 Ann-st., N. V. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

'\TO. 11 WALL-STREET. — This Company 

-Ll completed its third year on the 1st of May last at 
which time the surplus amounted to $542,010 58, showing an 
amount of business unparalleled in the history of Life In- 
surance. 

Dividends of profits are declared annually upon all life po- 
licies which have settled two or more premiums ; the profits 
draw interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, and can 
be made available at once, to the extent of two-thirds of their 
amount where the party has paid his premiums in full. 

Premiums are payable annually, but may be paid semi-an- 
nually or quarterly, and parties taking Life policies may, if 
they prefer, give their individual uotes for one half the an- 
nual premium, upon which they will be required to pav 6 
per cent, interest per annum. * 

Prospectus, and all papers necessary to effect insurance, 
and all information m relation to the plan of operations ; may 
at the office of the Company, No. 11 

Directors.-- Robert L. Patterson, Seth Low, Charles 8. 
Macknett, Joel W. Condit, Edward Anthony, Wm. A. F. 
Pentz, Lewis C. Grover, Thomas B. Segur, Henry McFarlan, 
Andrew $. Snellmg, Wm. M. Simpson? 

* M ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President 

Bknj. C. Miller, Secretary. 

1 JOSEPH L. LORD. Agent. 

Valentine Mott, MJD., Jer. Van Rensselaer, M.D., Medical 
Board of Consultation. ’ 

James Stewart, MJD., (Residence, No. 3 Abingdon Square) 

| Medical Examiner, attends at the office daily fro.n 2 to 3 

elock - 238-tf 

F. W. CORINTH, 

H at, cap and umbrella store, No. 

230 North 2d street below Callowhill, east side, Phila- 
delphia, constantly on hand a full supply of fashionable Hats, 
Cape and Umbrellas, which will be sold cheap for cash. His 
fnends are invited to give him a call. 228 6m 


I BARD A BROTHERS, 

ID* Bro. Wm. H. Fairchild will visit Virginia and some M ANUFACTURERS OF DIAMOND POINT- 
of the adjacent States. We trust he will be received by the I G OLD PE NS, and Gold and Silver Pencil Cases, 

Brethren with the cordiality which he merits. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

We have a largo amount uncollected on the Books of the 
Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule, and again call upon 
all who a re still in arrears to forward the amount due us as 
soon as possible. Do not wait for our Agent to call. Several 
may unite and send their dues through the Post Office. All* 
money enclosed in presence of the Post Master is at our risk 

NOTICE. 

JAMES T. PALMATARY, of Philadelphia, and R. B. 
MORSE, of Adrian, Mich., are not authorized Agents of the 
Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule. 


— — — ~ «uu vxuiu ana Oliver rencti uases, 

101 Willi am- street, and 1 Court Avenue, Boston— The 
highest premium ever awarded for Gold Pens was given to 
Bard A Brothers at the last fair of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanical Association at Boston; also, the highest 
psemium at the Franklin Ins titute, Philadelphia. 3m239 

PHILADELPHIA raBMlUM^AVEUKG TRTJwi 
r>RO. THOS. W. MATTSON', No. 198 Maa- 

“ EET, 6th door below Sixth street, Philadelphia, Manu- 
facturer of Solid Riveted Leather Traveling Trunks, Valises, 
Carpet Bags, Satchels, Ac. Ac. Persons wishing to buy to 
sell again, will find it to their advantage to purchase at ih is 
manufactory. Work of the best quality and at the loweat 
prices. ly 999 

LODGE JEWELS. 

l^LEAZER AYERS, manufacturer of Jewelry, 

-t-JA c. No. 89 Nassau-st. New- York. 

Odd-F eliows’, Masonic, and Sons of Temperance Jewels 
made to order. All orders from abroad punctually attended 

l 2: 3m235 

BARNES A DENNEY, 


ID* Edward McDonald will please let us hear from him 
without delay. 

ID* Several of our Traveling Agents have failed to make Tl/f ANUFACTURERS* oT Patent Roman Ce- 
returns to us recently, as we have a right to expect of them. mented Fire and Thief Proof Chests, at No 3 Bread- 

By doing so immediately, there will be no necessity for re- ” L - 

ferring to them individually. 


fl-J"* Gur Subscribers who are in arrears will remember 
that all money enclosed in presence of the Post Master, and 
directed to the Publisher, No 44 Ann-street, New- York, is at 
our risk. 

LOCAL AGENT8. 

Our th ank s are due to many ofx>ur Local Agents for col- 
lecting and remitting to us ; and we earnestly request their 
continued aid and influence in further advancing the circula- 
tion of the Gazette and Rule, thus promoting the cause of 
“ Friendship, Love and Truth.” We are determined our 
journal shall be worthy the support of Odd-Fellows from its 
devotion to their principles, and be welcome to every family 
circle on account of its literary merit. We aga { n ask that 
each one will promptly remit to us our daes for arrearages, 
and increase our lists within the limits of such agency. 

CITY SUB8CRIBER8. 

Subscribers in this city, Brooklyn and Williamsburg, who 
do not receive their papers regularly and seasonably, are re- 
quested to give immediate notice at the Office. No Carrier 
is authorised to receive payment in advance , unless bringing a 
receipt signed by the Publisher or authorised Clerk in the Of- 
fice. All Subscribers not paying in advance to the Office will 
be charged Jive cents per week, payable to the Carriers. Our 
friends who wish the Gazette and Rule from the commence- 
ment of the New and Enlarged Volume, will oblige us by 
banding in their names at the earliest moment. The edition 
will be limited, and early attention is necessary to prevent 
disappointment. r 


rue ttiiu a met riwi l/nesift, at INO. 3 Afrcad- 

street, running from Arch to Race, between Second and 
Third-streets, Philadelphia, where they have always on 
hand a large assortment, furnished with Locks that cannot be 

S icked, and Patent Escutcheons which secure them against 
eing blown open with Powder. They are made of wrought 
iron, as cheap and good as any in the United Stales. 

N. B. All kinds ot Iron Doors manufactured according to 
orders, with top and bottom bolts. * 

W. DENN Y. (231 :tf ) J. BARNES. 

CLOCKS ANDLOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE. 
r T l O the I. O. O. F. and the public in general. 
-L The subscriber, 1. J. CRISWELL, No. 299 Market-sL 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 
ral assortment ot Clocks, Lookiig Glasses, Britannia* and 
Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 
can be had m the City. I. J. CRISWELL’S ^ 

No. 299 Market-st., below Eighth. 
j jrinovjj: North side, Philadelphia. 



'T'HIS Superior Medicine may be had in part 

! M fallows At Dr. Wright’s Offices in Philadelphia, 
. » New-Tork, 288 Green wich-street; and Bos- 

ton, 198 Tremont-street— and by 20,000 Agencies in North 
and South America, England, France, and Germany. Agents 
u- ^come exhausted, can obtain a fiesh lot at 
the Philadelphia rates, by addressing any of the above Of- 
nces. Care should be^ taken not to confound this medicine 
with other articles of similar name, so as to prevent disagree- 
able eonsequencee ; and in no case should it be purchased 
from individuals who oaimot vouch for its genuineness. 940 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


GAZETTE OF THE UNION 

THE ORGAN OF THE ORDER, 

Published under the auspices of the M. W, 6-rand Sire! 


It will contain, from week to week, the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of the Stats of New- York, and also of other 
Slates; accounts of Celebrations, Institutions of new Lodges, 
and occasionally, a complete Director)- of all the Lodges in 
the Uaion. 

Its Literary department will be filled with Original Tales 
of the highest excellence, prepared by the most eminent 
writers in our country — Popular Tales ; Choice Miscellany ; 
the rarest Gems of Poetry from the English Poets ; Sketches 
of Travel ; Anecdotes, Ac., Ac. ; and occasionally illustrated 
with beautiful Wood Engravings. Being equal in its Liter- 
ary character to any Weekly in the country, and being thus 
perfect in its Odd- Fellowship department, it will be worthy 
•fa place on the table of every brother of the Order. 

The Gazette and Rule is published every Saturday, at 44 
Ann-street, New- York, by Bro. J. R. CRAMPTON, and is 
under the Editorial Superintendence of Rev. Bro. AUG. C. 

L. ARNOLD, P. C. P. 

fly All Communications should be addressed to J. R. 
Caampton, 44 Ann-street, New- York. 


ORDER OF FH1LOZATHBANS. 
rpHIS is the name of a mutual benefit organi- 
JL zation of Ladies, for diffusing the principles of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth. New York Association No. 1 having 
been duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exer- 
cising the supreme power of the Order in North America, is 
now prepared to grant charters for opening Associations in 
any part of the country. 

Form op Application for Charter. — 1 The undersigned 
Ladies, being desirous of availing themselves of the advan- 
tages of your Order, and of extending its principles, would 
respectfully request that a Charter be granted us for opening 

an Association at , in the County of , and Slate 

of , to be called Association No. — . 

Respectfully submitted, in Friendship, Love and Truth. 

Date, . (Signed.) 

Applications for charters, or letters for information, should 
be directed, (post paid) to Miss EMEL1NE GARDNER, P. 
P. S, 101 Forsyth st. 

fly New-York Association No. 1 meets every Monday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at 345 Broome-st. 243:tf. 


JOSEPH D. WILLIAMSON, 

/CARVER AND GILDER, Manufacturer of 

Plain and Ornamented Gilt, Mahogany, Walnut and 
Rose-wood Frames, for Looking Glasses, Charters, Diplomas, 
Pictures and Ponraiis, wholesale and retail, at No. 25 North 
Sixth, above Market street, Philadelphia. 243 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PLACE 

I N the city to get good Pocket Books, Bankers’ 

Cases, Wallets, Porte Monnaires, Portable Writing 
Desks, Gold Pens, Chinese Razors, Pocket Knives, specimens 
of Vegetable Ivory and every article of Perfumery, is at 
JOHN SIMPSON’S No. 98 Fulton-st., a few doors from 
William. 232tf 

REGALIA AND JEWELS 

li/f ANUFAOTURED and sold by E. COMBS, 

-LtJL 350 Grand-«t. N. Y. The various Orders ” furnish- 
ed on reasonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold und Silver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmings, also Satin, Velvet, Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly on hand, and sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. 228:tf. 

TO THE MEM BERS OF THEl. O. O. F. 

Tl/TRS CATHERINE NEILSON, (Widow of the 

-LlX late P. D. G Sire Neilson,) has taken a large home. 
No. 6 South street, 4 doors from Baltimore street, Balti- 
more, for the purpose of carrying on a permanent and tran- 
sient Boarding House ; and she takes this method oi inform- 
ing the members of the Order, and the traveling community, 
that they will find her house conveniently located, and her 
table and lodging apartments equal to any in the city of Balti- 
more. fly Prices moderate. 8i237 


REGALIA. 

M I. DRUMMOND, Manufacturer of Regalia, 

• Costumes Tents, Crooks, Ac., in the very best styles 
and prices. Lodges and Encamptmems will be liberally dealt 
with. Brethren are solicited to give a call. Store No. 309 
Grand-street, New-York . At the great Fair of the American 
Institute, 1847 and 1648, the highest premium was awarded 
lor his work aug.26:tf. 


PREMIUM VANILLA TOOTH WASH. 

A T the late Fair of the American Institute ; the 

xi. Premium was awarded to the Proprietor for his Va- 
nilla Tooth Wash, as being the best preparation for cleansing 
and preserving the Teeth, and purifying the breath. For sale, 
wholesale ana retail, by the Proprietor, THOS. MANSON, 
Surgeon Dentist, No. 20 Eighth Avenue. 
Also, for sale by the principal Druggists throughout the 
city. Liberal discount made to Country Merchants. Price 
36 and 59 cents per bottle. 3m 237 

i. o. of o. f. at Philadelphia! 

J W. & E. D. STOKES, 194 Market-st., below 

• Sixth-st., south side, Manufacturers of Regalia, Sashes 
and Robes for Lodges and Encampments. Books, Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all other articles teqnired to furnish Lodges 
and Encaraptments, furnished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at the lowest prices 
In the United States. 235tf 


PERFUMERY, TOILET SOAPS AND FANCY GOODS. 

J OHNSON & GROSER, No. 1 Courtland St., 

Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers, Agents for Vroom 
A Fowler’s celebrated Premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. 
Country Merchants and Traders supplied upon the lowest 
terms. 3m236 


JANUARY REPORT. 

T'HE MUTUAL BENEEIT LIFE INSUR- 

X ANCE COMPANY (It Wall street) have issued, during 
the month of January, 1849, three hunured and seven new 
Polices, viz : 


To Merchanlsand Traders 97 
“ Manufacturers ... 25 
“ Mechanics . . . . 68| 

“ Clerks 38 

“ Lawyers 6' 

“ Physicians .... 3| 

“ Brokers 5| 

“ Ladies 4 

“ Farmers 11 

277| 


To U. S. Officers . . 

Artists 

Sea Captains 
Agents .... 
Teachers .... 
Hotel Keepers 
Engineers . . . 
Public Officers . . 
Other occupations 


1 

. 3 
2 
4 

4 

5 
2 
2 
8 

"33 

277 

New Policies issued 307 

ROBT. L. PATTERSON, President. 
Brnj. C. Miller, Secretary. 

Jos. L. Lord, Agent. James Stewart, M.D., Medical 
Examiner, (Residence, Abingdon Square,) is at the office daily, 
from 2 to 3 o’clock. Ira240 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER W ARE. 
r PHE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 
X fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much less than the usual price. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever Watches, anchor escapement, 
Duplex and Lapine Watches, 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains, 

Do do Keys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Pens, 

Ladies’ Bracelets. Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles, 

Do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins, 

Diamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups. Forks, Forks, Ac. 

Gold Watches, as low as S20 to 4452 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. 

All Watches warranted to keep good time, or the money 
returned. Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best 
manner and warranted, at much less than the usual prices. 

G. C. ALLEN. 

Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and Retail, 51 
Wall-st., (late 30) corner of William-st, up stairs. Iy238 


OPPOSITION— TO COUNTRY MEROHANTS. 

A LITTLE one side Irom the bulk of Jobbers, 

for the purposes of low expenses, yet I hope you will 
cut this advertisement out and give me a call, as 1 am trying 
to build up a trade for cash and short time, which I hope to 
succeed in. in opposition to long time and old established 
houses. I buy the principal portion of my goods for cash a \ 
auction and in Europe. They will consist of all styles of 
Diy Goods, such as are desirable, and under the usual market 
prices. I shall be receiving daily— Ribbons, Laces, Embroi- 
deries, Muslins, Silks, Bareges, (green, plain A fancy,) Drape- 
ries, Gloves, Fans, Ladies’ and Gentlemens’ L. C. Hdkfa., 
Fancy Silk Hdkfs., Grass Cloths, Oil Silks, Italian and Fancy 
Cravats, Sewing Silks, Crapes, Crape Lisse, Silk, Lisle, and 
Kid Gloves, Tariatons, Flowers, Ac. Ac. In short, any arti- 
cle in Dry Goods which I consider cheap and desirable. 

241 L. H. MOORE, 45 Beaver-street, New-York. 


FINE MILINERY. 

lt/TRS. HAMILTON, 431 Pearl-street, New- 

LvX York. — Pattern Hats made in the best style ; and all 
orders from Southern Merchants and Country purchasers will 
be executed with promptness. 3m241 


TO LODGES AND ENCAMPMENTS. 

/CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS, REJEC- 

TION NOTICES, Permiment Secretary’s Receipts, 
Warrants on the Treasurer, and' every description of Lodge 
and Encampment Blanks, Seals, printed and furnished, in the 
best style of workmanship, and at reasonable prices ; and co- 
pies of By-Laws, with all other information, forwarded to 
Committees and others, when requested uMo so. Address, 
post-paid, E. WINCHESTER, 44 Ann st., N. Y. 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 

XTO. 322 MARKET -STREET. PHILADEL- 

-L v PH1A.— The Subscriber would call the attention of 
the public to his Manufactory, (the oldest in the city) where 
can be furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cathedrals, Chnrch- 
«8 or Parlors, with all the modern improvements, viz : Com- 
position Pedals, Double Swells, Coupler’s Octave, Ac. Ac , 
with his unsurpassed Reed Stops, whieh I will furnish cheap- 
er than any builder of established reputation. 

WM. A. CORRIR 

N.B. Small size Organs, suitable for Lodges, Ac., always 
on hand. 1) 238 

JOHN OSBORNE, REGALTA MANUFACTURE R~ 

ATO. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW-YORK, 

X l supplies promptly every description of Lodge and En- 
campment Regalia. He will be happy to receive orders from 
the Brotherhood for furnishing all articles required by the 
New Work. 237 


REGALIA IN READING, FA. 

T^HE Subscriber has constantly on hand, and 

X makes to order at shun notice, Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd-Fellows, Druids, Sons of Temperance, Ac., at as low 

? rices as they can be purchased in the larger cities. N. B. 
ewels, Emblems and Books, also furnished. 

H. A. LANTZ, 

232: tf. 42 West Washington-st., Reading, P. 


REGALIA IN BUFFALO. 

X> EG ALIA of all kinds and every other article 
All required in Lodges or Camps tarnished on the shortest 
notice, and at reasonable prices. Also, materials and trim- 
mings of all kinds. T. PARSON, 275 Main-st. 


332tf 

SOAP AND CANDLES. 

TOHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Nos. 61 and 

-I 63 Reade street, New-York, has constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the above articles, which he will sell at 
the lowest market prices, warranted eqnal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured in the city ; delivered or shipped without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Merchants, Grocers, Country Dealers and Families, 
who are in want of the above articles, will find it to their in- 
terest to call on him before purchasing elsewhere. 3ra235 


BERRY 6c WOODNUTT’S 

G reat central oyster and re- 

freshment Saloon, under the Odd-Fellowt Hall, North- 
Sixth-street, above Aren, Philadelphia, Pa. 335tf 


DR. 8. P. TOWNSEND’S 

COMPOUND EXTRACT OF 

S A R S A PAR I L L A . 

The Most Extraordinary Medicine in the World!! 

This Extrael is put up in Quart Bottles ; it is six times cheaper, 
pleasanter, and warranted superior to any sold. It 
cures without vomiting, purging, or debili- 
tating the Patient. 


'T'HE great beauty and superiority of this Sar- 

X saparilla over all other medicines is. that while it eradi- 
cates the disease, it invigorates the body. It is one of the 
very best 

SPRING AND SUMMER MEDICINES 
ever known : it not only purifies the whole system and 
strengthens the persnu, but it creates rich, new and pure 
bloody a power possessed by no other medicine. And in this 
lies tne grand secret of its wonderful success. It has per- 
formed, within the last two years, more than 100,000 cures of 
severe cases of disease ; at least 15,000 were considered in- 
curable. It has saved the lives of more than 10,000 children 
the past two seasons in the city of New-York alone. 

10*000 Coses of General Debility and want 
of Nervous Energy. 

Dr. S. P. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla invigorates the whole 
system permanently. To those who have lost their muscular 
energy by the effects of medicine or indiscretion committed 
in yonth, or the excessive indulgence of the passions, and 
brought on by physical prostration of the nervous system, 
lassitude, want of ambition, fainting sensations, premature 
decay and decline, hastening toward that fatal disease Con- 
sumption, can be entirely restored by this pleasant remedy. 
This Sarsaparilla is far superior to any 

Invigorating Cordial* 

as it renews and invigorates the system, gives activity to the 
limbs, and strength to the muscular system, is a most extra- 
ordinary degree. 

Consumption Cured. 

Cleanse and Strengthen. Consumption can be Cured. Brors- 
chitis , Consumption, Liver Complaint, Colds, Catarrh, 
Coughs, Asthma, Spitting Blood, Soreness in the Chest, Hec- 
tic Flush, Night Sweats, Difficult or Profuse Expectoration , 
Pain tn the Side, fe., have been and can be Cured. 

' Spitting Blood. 

New-Yoex, April 28, 1847.— Dr. S. P. Townsend : I verily 
believe your Sarsaparilla has been the means, through Provi- 
dence, of saving my life. I have for several yearshod a bad 
Cough. It became worse and worse. At last I raised large 
quantities of blood, had night sweats, was greatly debilitated 
and reduced, and did not expect to live. I have only used 
your Sarsaparilla a short time, and there has been a Wonder- 
ful change wrought in me. I am now able to walk all ever 
the city. I raise no blood, and my cough has left me. You 
can well imagine that 1 am thankful for these results. Your 
obedient servant, WM. RUSSELL, 65 Galharine st: 

Dyipepsia* 

No fluid or medicine has ever been discovered which so 
nearly resembles the gastric juice or saliva, in decomposing 
food, and strengthening the organs of digestion, as this pre- 
paration of Sarsaparilla. 

Bank Department, Albant, May 10, 1845.— Dr. Tows- 
send— Sir : I have been afflicted for several years with the 
Dyspepsia in its worst forms, attended with sourness of stom- 
ach, loss of appetite, extreme heartburn, and a great aversion 
to all kinds of food, and for weeks (what I could eat) I have 
been unable to retain but a small portion on my stomach. I 
tried the usual remedies, but they bad little or no effect in re- 
moving the complaint. I was induced, about two months 
since, to try yonr Extract of Sarsaparilla, and I must say with 
little confidence ; but after using nearly two bottles, 1 found 
my appetite restored, and ths heartburn entirely removed ; 
and 1 would earnestly recommend the use of it to those who 
have been afflicted as I have been 

Yours, Ac. W. W. VAN ZANDT. 

Great Blessing to Mothers and Children. 

It is the safest and mokt effectual medicine for purifying 
the system, and relieving the sufferings attendant upon obikT 
birth, ever discovered. It strengthens both the mother and 
child, prevents pain and disease, increases and enriches the 
food ; those who have used it think it is indispensable. It is 
highly useful both before and after confinement, as it prevents 
diseases attendant npon childbirth. In Costiveness, Piles, 
Cramps, Swelling of the Feet, Despondency ; Heartburn, Vo- 
miting, Pain in the Back and Loins, False Pams, Hemorrhage, 
and in regulating the Secretions, and equalizing the Circula- 
tion, it has no equal. The great beauty of this medicine is, 
it is always safe, and the most delicate use it most success- 
fully. 

Scrofula Cured. 

This Certificate conclusively proves that this Sarsaparilla 
has perfect control over the most obstinate diseases of the 
Blood. Three persons cured in one house is unprecedented. 

Three Children. 

Dr. S. P. Townsend— Dear Sir : I have the pleasure to in- 
form you that three of my children have been cured of the 
Scrofula by the use of your excellent medicine. They were 
afflioted very severely with bad sores : have taken four bot- 
tles ; it took them away, for which I reel myself under great 
obligation. Yours, respectfully, 

ISAAC W. CRAIN, 106 Wooster st. 

Opinions of Physicians. 

Dr. S. P. Townsend is almost daily receiving orders from 
Physicians in different parts of the Union. 

This fs to certify, that we, the undersigned, Physicians of 
the eity of Albany, have, in numerous eases, prescribed Dr. 
Townsend’s Sarsaparilla, and believe it to be one of the most 
valuable preparations in the market 
H. P, PILLING, M.D., J WILSON, M J)., R. B. BRIG 68, 

M. D., P. E. ELMENDORF, M.D. Albany, April, 1847. 

Principal Office, 126 PULTON STREET, Sun B uil din g , 

N. Y. ; Redding A Co., 8 State street, Boston; Dyott A Sons, 
132 North Second street, Philadelphia ; S S Hance, Druggist, 
Baltimore; P. M. Cohen, Charleston; Wright A Co., 151 
Chartres street, N. O. ; 105 South Pearl street, Albany ; and 
by all the principal Druggists and Merchants generally 
throughout the United States, West Indies, and the Canadas. 
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THE WIFE’S LAMENT. 


WRITTEN FOR THE GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND GOLDEN RUDE, 

BY HESTER S. DE. GROVE. 

He has gone to repose and I may not awake him. 
Lost to the earth is the bravest and best ; 

No longer his voice is heard among mortals. 

But deep are its echoes in love’s widowed breast. 

Henry, my loved one, awake from thy sleeping, 
The night-wind blows ohill o’er our blighted 
hearth-stone ; 

Awake ! for the bride of thy bo9om is weeping, 

The time is adrear, and my spirit is lone. 

Cold are the lips that e’er met with lovo’s greeting, 
The arms that oft pressed to a bosom of truth, 
And still is the heart whose once passionate beat- 
ing 

Woke passion in mine, in our earlier youth. 

Why wears now the sun-light a mantle of sadness ? 
Why pales the fair moon in the dark arch of 
night ? 

Why changed to sad moans are earth’s voices of 
gladness ? 

My life-star has set, death extinguished its light. 

List to the tempest, love! wildly ’tis wailing; 

So sighs my sad heart to be with thee in rest ; 
Thy Anna’s lone grief has a fountain unfailing — 
Are its moans ever heard in the land of the blest ? 

No longer around me is gentle love beaming, 

Still turns my sad heart to its earliest shrine, 
Where bright burns thy image, o'or memory 
gleaming, 

My guide thro’ this world, ’till my life I resign. 
Dec. 9, 1818. ^ 

MONODY UPON THE DEATH OF A BROTHER. 

WRITTEN FOR THE GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND GOLDEN RULE, 

BY A. WIGHT. 

Gone from our hearts is a dearly prized treasure, 
And low’ring and dark is the star of our fates, 
For the love that we boro thee was full beyond 
measure, 

And deep is the void which thy absence creates. 
As the mariner’s bark ’mid wild dangers is driven, 
When storm-clouds obscure the beacon afar, 

So thy loveful radiance, glowing only for Heaven, 
Leaves us here to roam without oompass or star. 


Yet, while thou wert with us, the depth of pure 
feeling 

Within thy fond breast I hardly then knew, — 

But now my cleft heart all its grief is revealing, 
And shows that each throb and pulsation beat 
true. 

Before me now fondly comes each cherish’d token, 
Tho’ feelings of sadness these thoughts do beget, 

When I know that the cistern for aye now is broken, 
And the tide of the fountain for ever hath 6et. 

Tears, deep and regretful, o’erwhelm me with 
blindness, 

When I think of thy goodness and love unto me ; 

And feel that perchance thy feelings of kindness 
Were not met in the spirit they deserved most to 
be. 

But tears and regrets now nought me availeth, 

For far thou’rt removed from neglect and from 
pain ; 

Yet this lesson my spirit now timely inhaleth, 

To love those the better that still do remain. 

Sheridan, Feb., 1849. 
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CONSTANCE LEE. 


A 3KETCH OF THE REVOLUTION- 


WRITTEN FOR TIIK GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND GOLDEN RULE, 

BY HENRY MAY. 

It was the eve before the battle of ; 

the sun had just sank behind a long range of 
blue hills, in the distance, yet leaving bright 
gleams on their summits, which brightened up 
the horizon with a warm, rich glow. A long, 
low, irregular farm-house, of goodly dimensions 
and quaint architecture, was bathed in a flood of 
mellow radiance ; while the out-houses and ap- 
purtenances were now dim and undiscernible in 
the approaching twilight. 

The farm-house was the domicil of good 
Stephen Lee, as firm and staunch a patriot as 
ever breathed in America, and the possessor of 
many a broad and fertile acre, which stretched 
away on either hand. Three children had bless- 
ed the union of Stephen Lee with the fair daugh- 
ter of his neighbor — Anne Carleton. Two as 
sturdy sons, with bold, yet kindly hearts, as 
could cheer the old age of the parents ; and a 
fair, fragile creature, just entering womanhood — 
Constance. Well might the old man, and the 
wife of his bosom, dote on the sweet daughter 
given therm and the noble brothers regard with 
undying affection the fair girl whom they held 


so dear ; for the young girl returned their love 
with a sincerity and ardor which well became 
the li lamb of the flock.” Constance was young — 
but sixteen — fair and beautiful as the pure, un- 
stained lily, and with an innocent expression in 
the finely traced features. There was a touch- 
ing air of quiet hope and enduring, trusting af- 
fection in those exquisite eyes of violet blue, and 
an expression of utter love in the delicate linea- 
ments of the countenance. 

But now the trying war of the Revolution had 
broken out, and sore and troublous times waxed 
hard on the country. Rumors of bloodshed, of 
cruel rapine, and open depredations on the part 
of the invaders, often reached the ears of the 
hitherto quiet family. But the high souls of the 
young men could but ill brook this bearing of the 
enemy; and were indignant at the wrongs of 
their sister colonies ; and ere the spring came 
they had received the blessings of tneir parent, 
taken arms in the defense of their country, and 
followed a brave commander to the Northern 
States. 

It is useless to recount the succession of skir- 
mishes and open battles which ensued; suffice 
it to say that ere many months had flown, the 
whole body of both armies had advanced south- 
ward, and were now on the eve of the eventful 
battle of . 

Slowly faded the daylight, and the pale moon 
had just casta few silver beams over the earth, 
as fair Constance Lee wandered forth from her 
father’s home, towards a grove which skirted the 
home-field. The heart of Constance was over- 
flowing with happiness, for William and James 
Lee were again beneath the paternal roof ; and in 
their joyous bursts of glee tne young girl forgot 
all her fears of the morrow. The eyes were 
liquid and soft in their heavenly expression, and 
the mouth was fixed in a sweet smile, as she 
took her way, almost mechanically, toward the 
grove. Unconsciously, as it seemed, she ap- 
proached an old oak tree, on the borders of the 
wood, and threw her graceful form into a rude 
seat which had been constructed beneath it. 

The sweet girl had been seated here but a 
few moments, ere the sound of a quick step ap- 
proaching, aroused her from a deep revery into 
which she had fallen. She started — a faint 
blush mantled ner cheek — and she assumed an 
irresolute attitude, as if wishing to fly, yet fear- 
ing to. 

u Constance! my own Constance!” said a 
rich, manly voice by her side, and the next mo- 
ment she was locked in the embrace of a young 
man, dressed in the British uniform. Y r et, not- 
withstanding this, his face bore ample testimo- 
ny to a noble soul and an honorable spirit ; for 
it was manly, open, and prepossessing. 

“ Hubert ! Hubert murmured Constance, 
faintly, half struggling to free herself from his 
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arms, “ did you not say you would leave me 
alone — that you would spare me the pain of 
again parting with you V ’ 

“True, dearest, I did !” replied the young 
man, somewhat bitterly ; “ but why did you 
seek the old trysting-place, if you did not wish 
to see me ?” 

A deep blush sprang to the features of the 
youDg girl, as her lover uttered these reproachful 
words ; and she turned away, saying, in a faint 
voice : 

“You will forgive me. Hubert, it was so natur- 
al. Yet it befits not well,” she added, in a firm- 
er tone. “ the daughter of a true American pa- 
triot to nold such converse with an open enemy !” 

“ Constance Lee ! is it you that say this ? Then 
you do not love me !” and the young officer 
turned away with an expression of despair on 
his handsome face. 

“Love you, Hubert Delmaine V 7 shrieked poor 
Constance*, wildly. “ Oh ! God ! if you knew 
but half the strength of my passion — but a moi- 
ety of my wild affection, you would not ask ! 
Why is it that I, a true American girl, wishing 
and attempting destruction on our direct ene- 
mies, should have met you here, time after time, 
you a bitter, implacable foe to my beloved 
country ; and vowed those vows which only love 
can prompt ? Answer me, Hubert !” moaned the 
poor girl, in touching accents. “ For what have 
1 braved the fury of my father, the anger of my 
brothers, and the mild, yet tearful chi dings of my 
mother, were it not for love to you ?” and Con- 
stance lifted her sad, pale face to that of the 
young Briton. 

The heart of young Delmaine was touched, 
yet his emotion choked his utterance. 

“You do not answer me,” continued Con- 
stance. “ I may well ask if you love me ? When 
you sought and obtained shelter under my fa- 
thers roof, and stole my heart from me, had you 
no qualm of conscience, no thought for the many 
bitter moments which would ensue T” 

“Forgive me, Constance! forgive me!” at 
length gasped forth the young man. And then 
changing his tone to one of playful badinage , he 
added : “ but 1 do love ypu with all the strength 
of which my heart is capable, and ere long I 
trust to call you my pretty, cnarming wife !” 
and he threw his arms around her, fondly. 

Constance shook her head mournfully. 

“ You are a foe to America — it can never be !” 
she said, at last. 

“But suppose that I should turn rebel, and 
take up arms on the American side V 1 presisted 
Delmaine. 

The fair girl’s face brightened perceptibly. 

“Say that you will, Hubert, and I will be 
what you wish — your own devoted wife !” she 
murmured. 

“ I will ! I will ! were it only for your sake, my 
dear Constance ; but I feel that your countrymen 
are in the right ; and were it not for my proud 
father and haughty brothers in old England, I 
should long ago have sided with them, even 
against my own kinsmen. After the morrow’s 
encounter I shall be an American in heart, if not 
in blood; and then, Constance — and then — ” 
and he finished the sentence by imprinting a 
warm kiss on the flushed cheek of his comparf- 
ion. 

Constance placed her snowy hand confidingly 
in that of her noble companion, and a deep, 
blissful silence ensued. At length it was broke 
by Hubert, who said in low tones : 

“ The moon is waxing high in the heavens, 
and the night wind sweeps chillingly by ; I must 
go, Constance !” 

The young girl clung to his arm, as if to de- 
tain hhn, and then relaxed her hold, half asham- 
ed of her movements : 

“ Go then, Hubert : and if you must take part 
in the morrow’s strife, oh ! think of your Con- 
stance — think that she prays for your safety — fer- 
vently, unceasingly.” 

“ Bless you. Constance ! those words are cheer- 
ing, indeed !’’ and Hubert Delmaine bent over 
the bright face, now pale, sad, and tearful in its 
impression ? ana snatched a hurried kiss from the 
blanched lips. “Adieu, Constance ! Oh ! God ! 
this is agony !’’ and he turned away irresolutely. 

Another moment, and he was gone. 

Long before “ the orient mom” had appeared 


poor Constance had arisen from her sleepless 
couch, thrown open the sash, and seated herself 
with a sinking heart, to gaze intently in the di- 
rection that the two armies were drawn up in 
hostile array. It was perhaps a mile from the 
home of Stephen Lee that the engagement was 
expected to take place ; yet the fields were level 
ana the air delightfully clear, and each move- 
ment of the armies could be witnessed distinct- 
ly. There sat poor Constance, pale, and hag- 
gard, hoping everything, fearing everything — a 
father’s life and property, the welfare of two 
brothers^ and the country’s liberty were at stake, 
on one side ; and on the other, the life, honor, 
everything of her lover. Was it strange that 
her heart was filled with contending emotions ? 

At length, a single gun from the encampment, 
aroused her from her meditations. She looked 
out. Morning had come, and William and 
James, with their aged parent, were departing 
for the scene of battle. Constance extended her 
hands wildly, and called upon her father to re- 
turn. It was of no avail ; and heart-stricken, 
she sank back into her former position, to weep 
and pray. Anothei gun boomed upon her ear 
like a thunderbolt — another— another— and then 
a rapid volley followed. She looked forth fear- 
fully into the “ field of blood.” The two armies 
were enveloped in a blue smoke, which hung in 
voluminous folds around them : yet, though she 
could see nought, the constant, unceasing roar of 
the artillery, the wild neighing of the affrighted 
chargers, the noisy din of battle ; and the loud 
commands of the undaunted officers, met her 
ears, and betokened the bloody affray which was 
going on. Thus the day wore away, the com- 
bat still raged in unmitigated fierceness, and 
neither army had conquered. “ Onward rolled 
the tide of battle,” leaving behind their vast 
surges, scores of the dead and dying, mangled 
corses and bleeding bodies, until, at last, the 
British retreated in shame and confusion — they 
were defeated by the rebel continentals ! 

Stephen Lee and his two brave sons had es- 
caped the fate of many of their companions; 
they returned again to their home, unharmed by 
the ministers of death who had pressed sore 
around them, and thankful for the vanquishing 
of their enemies. There was the sound of sub- 
dued rejoicing, mingled with low tones of pray- 
er, in the humble dwelling of Stephen Lee : yet 
there was one sad, mournful face among tnem, 
which often glanced from the low window 
with an expression of fearful anxiety upon it ; or 
buried itself convulsively in the lily white 
hands raised to it. Poor Constance ! her quiet 
sadness was unaccountable to the other mem- 
bers of the family, and they attempted to soothe 
her : but it was impossible, for there was a chill 
foreboding, an undefined, nameless fear, weigh- 
ing down ner heart, and she moved about, pallid 
and listless. 


“ Ho ! good Stephen Lee ! throw open thy 
doors to admit us, for we bear a heavy burden !’ 
cried a sturdy neighbor, without, just as the sun 
was sinking m the west. 

“ Right willingly,” answered the good man, 
coming to the door ; “ but what bear you in your 
arms ? A British officer, as I live !” ejaculated 
the old man, partially lifting the cloak which 
covered the corse. “ But bear him in — though 
he was an enemy, he is so no longer!” 

They bore the aead officer reverently into the 
best room of Stephen Lee’s house, and laid him 
quietly on the plain table. 

“ We found him on the field,’’ said one, in a 
low, scarce audible voice; “and deemed it a 
pity that one so young and comely should be 
Food for wolves; and therefore brought him 
lither. our own houses being filled with the 
wounded British !” 

“You did well,” replied benevolent Stephen 
Lee, “ for it seems not well that one nurtured in 
luxury and refinement, should meet with such 
a fate !” 

Meanwhile, Constance Lee had followed them, 
with a vague and dreamy dread, into the apart- 
ment. There was a touching air of ineffoble 
sadness in the face of the young girl, as she 
moved noiselessly around, executing those little 
affairs so befitting a woman in the solemn scenes 
of death ; yet she involuntarily shrank from the 


| corpse of the young Englishman, spread forth in 
the chilling attitude of the grave. 

The military cloak of the young soldier was 
lifted reverently and slowly from the fair, pale 
face by Stephen Lee, and he brushed back soft- 
ly the disheveled masses of hair from the 
broad, white brow. 

“ Constance, Constance,” he whispered, in a 
voice, husky with emotion. “ bring me a basin 
of water to bathe his bloody face!” 

Constance sprang to do his bidding, but as her 
foot touched the threshold, and her eye rested 
on the face of the dead, she shrieked wildlv, and 
fell prostrate on the body of the officer : 

“ Oh ! Hubert ! Hubert ! is it thus we meet 
again 1” moaned the poor girl, lifting her fair 
head for a moment. “ Oh, God ! this is more 
than I can bear !” and she sank forward on the 
face of the corpse, senseless. 

They lifted her gently from the body of Hu- 
bert Delmaine ; yet long, very long did she re- 
main in that mournful state, hovering between 
life and death — at length, however, they restor- 
ed her momentarily to consciousness — but the 
shattered intellect did not again resume its 
throne. There were prayers and supplications 
in the home of Stephen Lee that night; but 
they were of no avail; for ere the morning 
came, as Mrs. Lee hung almost distracted over 
her darling daughter, there was a low sigh, a 
faint struggle, and the brief life of Constance 
Lee was over ! 
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PAUL AND THE HOSPODAB. 

From the Servian of I wan Tleflik. 


* i. 

“ Hark, Jeliska! heardst thou not a knock? 

Go, good maiden, go and ope the gate, 

Though the moon shines bright the hour is late. 
And the stormy wind, how loud it blows, 
Blows as though ’twould shake the ocean rock ! 

Go ! Some wandering pilgrim, well I guess. 
Claims from us what every Christian owes 
Unto every Christian in distress !” 


ii. 

So spake Bathski-Dor, the Hospodar, 

And while yet the words were on his tongue, 
One of a swart and bearded oountenance. 

Like a soldier- traveler from afar, 

Stood before him. Stout he seemed and young. 
And with fire and lightning in his glanoe. 
Word he spake not till the Hospodar 
Pointed toward the bench beside the hearth, 
Saying, “ Cousin, these are days of dearth ; 
Little cheer, save bread and fruit and oil, 

All we have saved from Autumn’s golden spoil, 
Can we tempt thee with— but these are thine. 

Seat thee on the bench beside the hearth. 

Would that we could give thee meats and wine!” 

hi. 

— “ Thy false hospitality I share not ! 

For thy bread ana fruits and oil I care not ! 

By thy smooth words will I not be entreated ! 

By thy hearth-flag will I not be seated ! ' 
Bathski-Dor! I am here to slay and spare not ! 
Bathski-Dor ! I had a cherished brother. 

Him thy saber wounded unto death. 

In my arms he breathed his dying breath. 

Oft have 1 tried, and tried in vain to smother 
The fierce wrath I felt against his slayer— 

Felt and feel — it haunts me even in prayer. 
Bathski-Dor ! We twain must measure swords — 
Nay, man, sleep not ! Mine are no child’s words !” 


Bathski-Dor upraised his hanging head, 

Opened his shut eyes, and calmly said — 

“Kinsman Paul! thou hadst a cherished brother. 
And my saber wounded him to death — 

Knowest thou not that I, too, had another, 

Whom thv father slew at Vlokonvon, 

On the hill he sleeps this night beneath ? 

Well ! what therefore ? Both men fairly fell, 

Both men fell, my brother and thine own; 

Not by treacherous guile or magic spell, 

But in open field, with naked blades. 

Still if thou seek vengeance upon me, 

Take it, cousin ! Only bide till dawn. 

’Twere ill combating ’mid Night’s dusky s ades. 
Meanwhile, watch or slumber. Thou art free 
I rest — I, though thousand swords were drawn !” 
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But, list ! hark ! — the deep roll of a drum, 

And the summoning sound of many horns, 
And the tramp of steeds that go and come ! 

And a cry — “ Ho ! Bathski-Dor ! there waits 
Zervi-van* one of her bloodiest morns ! 
Bathski-Dor 1 the foe besets our gates ! 

Up and arm, thou noble Hospodar ! 

Up and arm for battle, thou and thine !” 

VI. 

Bathski-Dor hath donned his warrior-garb. 

This is Servians — this his country’s call ; 

Yet before he mounts his coal-black barb, 

With drawn sword he speaks his kinsman Paul : 
“ Paul ! thou shouldst have been a Servian, thou, 
Though thy father fled to far Croatia. 

Wilt thou clasp my hand, Paul ? Wilt thou now 
Turn, with me, thy saber against Asia ? 

Or shall thou and I, like madmen, struggle 
Here unto the death with one another? 

Shall we shed each other’s blood because 
Thou hadst once, as I had once, a brother ? 
Perish such a pride-born, hell-born juggle! 

Kinsman ! thou shalt live to win applause 
From thyself, thy country, and thy God ! 

Clasp my hand ! Thy gallant fathers trod 
That green soil I have not loved in vain — 

And thou wilt not shame them, though thou drain 
Tl\y last life-drop in fair Freedom’s oause !” — 

VII. 

— “ Kinsman ! cousin ! thou hast spoken well !” — 
So in answer spake the warrior raul — 

“ Be all feuds forgot at Servia’s call ! 

Side by side we fight, knee-deep in gore ! 

Side by side we fight, and if we fall, 

Servia’s minstrels yet and oft shall tell 

How Paul stood till death by Bathski-Dor, 
And how he till death, too, stood by Paul P’ 

Sixteen hundred fifty , tenth of March — 

Such the time and night these words were spoken; 
And to-day a tomb, defaced and broken, 

Yet still standing, and a broken arch, 

Both with one half- worn engraven date, 

“ Sixteen hundred fifty, twelfth of March,” 

Rise beside the slope of Dvilna-var 
In White Servia. Two, so near to hate, 

Mutual hate a few brief hours before, 

Sleep in friendship there for evermore, 

Paul and Bathski-Dor, the Hospodar. 

* Servia. 


THE TIME ERE THE ROSES WERE BLOWING 

From the Persian of Kaxexn Zerboyar,* in Reply to 
Meeeehi’s “Time of the Roses.” 


I. 

Brilliantly sparkle, Meseehi, thy flowing 
Numbers, like streams amid lilies upgrowing* 

Y et, wouldst thou mingle the sad and sublime. 
Sing, too, the Time, 

Sing the young Time ere the Roses were blowing ! 
ii. 

Then was the Season when Hope was yet glowing, 
Then the blithe year of the Spring and the Sowing; 
Then the Soul dwelt in her own fairy dime ; 

Then was the Time, 

Then the gay Time ere the Roses were blowing ! 

HI. 

Soon, ah ! too soon, came the Summer, bestowing 
Glory and Light, but a Light ever showing 
In the chill nearness the Autumn’s gray rune. 
Gone was the Time, 

Gone the fresh Time ere the Roses were blowing! 
nr. 

Life is at best but a Coming and Going, 

Now flitting past us on swift, now on slow wing ; 
Here fair with Goodness, there gloomy with Crime. 
0, for the Time, 

O, for the Time ere the Roses were blowing ! 
v. 

Coldly, oh, coldly, goes Truth overthrowing 
Fancy’s bright palaces, oddly goes mowing 
Down the sweet blossoms of Boyhood’s young prime. 
Give us the Time, 

Give us the Time ere th6 Roses were blowing ! 

VI. 

I am Zerba’yeh, the Least of the Knowing ; 

Thou art Meseehi, the Golden and Glowing! 

O, when again thou wouldst dazzle in rhyme 
Sing of the Time, 

Sing of the .Time ere the Roses were blowing ! 

* Who died at Isfahan, in 1641. 


<f i anit CnataH. 


GIPSEY SORCERIES IN THE DECCAN. 

From their first appearance in Europe, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, to the pre- 
sent day, the gipsies have been objects of won- 
der; curiosity, or interest, from the mystery in 
which their origin is enveloped, and from the 
singular manner in which they have kept apart 
from the nations among whom they wanaer. 
They were originally believed to be Egyptians, 
but the researches of late years establish the 
probability, if not the certainty, of India being 
their mother country. Their language is found 
to have no affinity with the Coptic ; but it bears 
a strong resemblance to that of Hindoostan ; and 
their arrival in Christendom followed at no great 
interval of time the period when Tiraour ravag- 
ed and desolated the East, practicing cruelties 
on the wretched natives of India, which migat 
have very probably induced them to emigrate in 
vast numbers. 

Whether this latter supposition be correct or 
not, it is difficult to determine ; it is, however, a 
fact that the gipsies exist as a distinct and nu- 
merous caste m Asia ; and during a recent visit 
to the Deccan, I chanced to have an opportunity 
of seeing a large tribe of these singular outcasts, 
who came down from the mountains to pay a 
rude homage to the governor, by exhibiting be- 
fore him the magic arts which; from far-off ages, 
have been the heritage of their race. 

For this purpose they were assembled outside 
the governor’s Dungalow at Dahporee, in a large 
open space, bounded on one side by the broad 
stream running through the garden in which the 
residence is built, and on the other by a hedge 
of giant jessamine, the post of a Hindoo sentinel. 
The whole population of the neighboring little 
village was assembled, and covered every part 
of the ground, sitting, after their own strange 
fashion, on their heels, and all gaping with in- 
tense eagerness on the space left near the ve- 
randah for the performance of their admired sor- 
ceries. Of the simple faith with which they were 
repared to witness the spectacle, we had no 
oubt, both from the expression of their counte- 
nances and our knowledge of their extreme su- 
perstition ; for near our seats stood a youn£ Hin- 
doo mother, carrying an infant whose tiny ancles 
were rapped up in rags, to preserve it from the 
effects of the “ evil eye,” which is peculiarly 
baneful when blue — and we had unhappily ad- 
mired the little creature on the previous day. 

It was about three in the afternoon, and the 
sun, still glorious in the cloudless, glowing sky, 
poured a flood of light upon the whole scene, 
which was highly picturesque . In a few seconds 
the circle by the verandah was occupied by an 
aged wizard, and an assistant beating a tom-tom. 
or drum. He placed a small pan of lighted 
charcdal on one side, and cast into it a few 
grains of incense, muttering at the same time an 
incantation. A wicker basket, of about the size 
used to hold a baby’s wardrobe, was then brought 
forward, and our gipsy informed us that it was 
his intention to put a baba (youth) into it ; after- 
wards to change him into a pigeon or dove, and 
make him fly off whithersoever we chose. The 
trick did not promise to be very difficult ; but we 
thought differently when we saw the candidate 
for tne metamorphosis. He was a tall, fine- 
looking lad of sixteen or seventeen, apparently 
much too big to occupy the place assigned him ; 
but the wizard approaching, threw him on the 
ground, tied his feet to his hands, and literally 
doubling him together, dropped him into a sort 
of cabbage net, which he fastened over his head. 
He then brought him round for us to examine 
the strange prison ; and certainly it appeared a 
clear case of “ I can’t get out.” He was consign- 
ed to the basket, and a cloth thrown over him, 
both, of course, being raised and distended by 
the captive they covered. The wizard now be- 
gan a solemn promenade round the basket to the 
sound of the tom-tom, muttering mysteriously 
the while. By degrees the cloth and basket 
shrank down, growing smaller and smaller, till 
the latter appeared empty; then the lid was 
gently raised, and the net and ligatures thrown 


out : a second circuit made by the old gipsy ef- 
fected the promised translation, and a white pi- 
geon fluttered from the basket, and directed its 
flight (as we desired) to Poonah. The enchant- 
er now affected great amazement, called on the 
boy to come forth, raised and shook the basket, 
and finally producing a long naked sword, thrust 
ith loud cries apparently into every crevice 


it with loud cries apparently into every crevice 
of the wicker-work. He then turned, and call- 
ing in the direction of Poonah, which was only 
seven miles off, was answered from a distance 
by the best ventriloquism I ever heard. This 
was a summons for the lad to return. He, or 
rather the pigeon, obeyed. The basket began 
to swell again, the cloth rose, and the young 
gipsey sprang forth, leaving us in admiration of 
his wonderful power of self-compression ; as 
how he could have folded himself into so small 
a space, we were unable to conceive, nor how he 
avoided the sharp point of the swora. 


The second exhibition was far more extraor- 
dinary, and more difficult ; indeed I could not 
have believed it, had I sot witnessed it myself. 
A young man stepped forward, and by the assis- 
tance oi one of the Parsees, who acted as inter- 
preter, informed us, “ that though it was not 
usual for the eyes to work as the hands did, he 
would for once, and to show his respect, &c. ? for 
the burra saib (great man,) use them in a sirai- 
lar^manner.” A huge piece of stone, two or 
three feet thick and square, was then placed be- 
fore him, to which two short lines were strongly 
attached, having at the ends a small round piece 
of tin ? the size and shape of a sixpence. Lift- 
ing his eyelids, and rolling the ball of the eye 
on one side in a most extraordinary manner, ne 
stooped, inserting these coins inside the lid on 
the eyes , and closed the lid on them. His hands 
were then bound behind him, and raising him- 
self slowly, he actually lifted the huge mass by 
the eyelids from the ground to the level of his 
waist. How long he would have continued to 
hold it I cannot tell, for the ladies present were 
so shocked at the really terrible exhibition, that 
they insisted on his being commanded to let it 
go. He was rewarded by a gift of ten rupees. 
We afterwards inquired if this power or art were 
common among the gipsy tribes, and were told 
it was not : being rather rare, and highly esteem- 
ed by them, the performer always expected an 
extra present from the spectators. Our Parsee 
servant added that the practice entailed early 
blindness on its possessor. 

A man then seated himself before us, and or- 
dered one of his companions to “ light the fire,” 
a command which was immediately obeyed ; 
the fireplace being actually the speaker’s head, 
on which they placed a piece of something that 
looked like black mud, and on it kindled a blaze 
of some hight. The fire-king, as he called him- 
| self, then opened his mouth and received a 
lump of fire into it, from which he puffed vol- 
| umes of smoke both from his mouth and nostrils ; 

| and certainly -no one could look more like the 
“ Zatanai” he personated, than he did, for his 
eyes were large, and glitteringly black and 
white, his features deformed, and his skin 
Bwartny. Then followed the eaually common 
snake-charmers, with their huge basket of civil- 
ized reptiles. It is perhaps less curious to see 
these creatures move to the monotonous music 
which is supposed to influence them, than to ex- 
amine at leisure, and with impunity, their differ- 
ent appearances ; from the frightful cobra di 
capello, to the deadly cobra manilla. the bite of 
which I once narrowly escaped by the presence 
of mind of a young child, who, without speaking, 
pulled me back at the moment my foot was de- 
scending on the step where it lay. This snake 
exhibition is common all over India, as well as 
that which followed it — the juggler and his gol- 
den balls. Some of the gipsy women then ad- 
vanced to display their skill; but they were 
anything but interesting “ magas.” For the 
most part they were old, and very ugly, and 
their chief cleverness appeared to consist in 
making a fountain of their nose, from which 
they showered in a continuous stream the 
water they drew into their mouth from a small 
tube. 

Swordsmen followed, and really displayed the 
most wonderful skill with their weapons. 
When their fencing was concluded, they made 
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a huge pile of their swords, the points being up* 
wards, and leaped over it with great agility and 
boldness. The entertainment concluded by se- 
veral men breaking cocoa-nuts with their heads 
— a feat which they achieved by throwing the 
•huge fruit high into the air, and catching it on 
their skulls, which were certainly of the thick- 
est, as, though they sounded fearfully, they did 
not appear hurt by a blow which separated the 
shell of the cocoa-nut. By the time they had 
finished their employment of nut-cracking, the 
sun had nearly set and the burra sahib, after 
gracious commendations, and a very liberal 
bucksheesh, dismissed her majesty’s gipsy lie- 
ges, though they assured us they had many ex- 
cellent tricks still in store. We were, however, 
weary, and believed the actors must be so too ; 
therefore further proffers were declined, to their 
great surprise, as we were told ; for the native 
princes or chiefs can never have enough of sim- 
ilar exhibitions, and tax the poor creatures’ 
powers almost beyond endurance when they 
are thus brought before them. The exhibition 
had greatly amused us, both from the skill of 
the people and the picturesque effect of their 
wild appearance and costume. Their own ap- 
parent faith in the incantations they muttered, 
and the real credence bestowed on their pow- 
ers by the native spectators, gave a reality to 
the scene which no English jugglery can ever 
possess. The sword exercise and cocoa-nut j 


breaking were accompanied by shrill, animated, 
and exciting cries. Of their skill in palmistry 
we were unable to judge, as we did not under- 
stand their language; but we were told that 
their prophetical gifts are very similar to those 
of their European brethren. 

About three or four days afterwards, as we 
were returning from a drive, we met the whole 
tribe on their return • to the mountains. The 
road was narrow, and they were therefore oblig- 
ed to move to one side, passing in a long-contin- 
ued and most picturesque file, beneath the mi- 
mosa-trees that bordered the way. One might 
almost have fancied himself living in the age of 
the Patriarchs, and witnessed the journeyings 
of a people, as he gazed on them. The strong 
men came first, each armed with a tall staff; 
then the women, bearing their infants on their 
hips, or leading the young children by the hand ; 
old crones and " ancient men’’followed, with such 
cattle as they possessed, and bundles, containing, 
as we supposed, their property. They all sa- 
laamed us with kindly smiles as they glided by ; 
and we watched them with considerable inter- 
est for some time, the great plain they traversed 
permitting us to see them till they were lost in 
the dim though brief twilight. We never saw 
the gipsies of the Deccan more ; but we have 
often thought and talked of them, and regretted 
that the energies they displayed, and the toil 
by which they must have brought many of their 
performances to perfection, had not been more 
worthily employed and better directed. They 
follow strictly the wise injunction, u Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might ;” 
though unhappily their hand, through ignorance, 
finds little to do that is useful or becoming ra- 
tional beings ; and they are thus far examples to 
those who, living in the light of civilization, 
never exert their capacities', whether mental 
or physical, which their Creator has bestowed. 
Many a sluggard of our enlightened Europe 
might thus derive a useful lesson from the wild 
gipsies of Hindoostan. — [Chambers Journal. 


INDIAN BHANG. 

No one who has lived in India, and is ai 
quainted with Asiatic manners and customs, ca 
fail to be struck, when he reads Stephen. Ba 
row, and such writers, by the great similarit 
which exists between the Egyptian andjthe Hii 
doo. Th« hiesoglyphics depicted in the tableau 
of ancient lore — the pictures of implements < 
husbandry, household furniture, manner of irr 
gating the land, carrying water — all tell th 
same tale; and the conviction remains forcibl 
upon the mind, that the two nations must hav 
had the same origin, or have been closely unite 
perhaps by traffic, in days gone by. The use c 
hashish is common to both, and serves as anotb 
er connecting link. 


The hashish or bhang is used by the Hindoo 
because fermented and spirituous liquors are 
forbidden by his religion, although they are 
given to the gods as offerings, by placing them 
behind the idol, and out of human sight. Al- 
though even the Brahmin not unfrequently par- 
takes of bhang, those who indulge in it are look- 
ed upon in the light of debauchees ; and sober 
folk shake their heads at them, and bhangie and 
ganja khore are opprobious terms. 

Bhang is the leaf of the male plant of the 
hemp, dried in the sun : when fresh, the leaf has 
a pleasing odor; but, I am not certain whether 
it retains it when dried. Ganja is the same leaf ; 
but being rubbed down in the hand to powder ; 
and smoked in a rariella (a kind of hookah), re- 
tains the name of the plant ; and the epithet of 
churres is given to the dried flower and stamen, 
which must naturally be more delicate ana 
scarce, and on that account dearer. Churres is 
frequently made into tablet and luddoos , or balls 
of sugar-candy — a dainty sweetmeat for the Hin- 
doo, who gets bemused as he sucks or nibbles 
the sweets ; and I have heard the feeling they 
occasion described by a friend as that of being 
plunged into a pleasing revery, which was, 
however, every now and then broken by a sen- 
sation of being hoisted up into the air, and let 
down again with a shock. 


The preparing a lotah y or jug of bhang, is ac- 
companied by as much joviality ana gossip 
among the partakers as the mixing of a bowl of 
punch or negus is with us ; and many a time 
nave I noticed an old favorite servant as he sat 
over the orgies of the bhang. Wherever Pee- 
run traveled, his bundle of bhang, went with him, 
and at mid-day, after his ablution and poojah 7 
and lunch of parched rice or peas, a stone mor- 
tar and a wooden thiel, made of hard baubel, or 
thornwood, were produced, at the sight of which 
a few favorite friends or fellow-servants speed- 
ily collected. The humblest of these would un- 
dertake the pulverising of the leaf, which was 
done by rapid friction in the stone mortar with 
the wooden pestle. This was accomplished in 
about ten minutes, and water being poured over 
it, the liquid was strained through a piece of 
muslin ; to this was added some sugar, and some- 
times ginger or pepper, to make it more palat- 
able. The host generally took a draught him- 
self first, taking care, as usual, not to touch the 
lotah, or brass goblet, with his lips ; but sitting 
on his haunches, and putting back his head, al- 
lowing the favorite beverage to slide down his 
gullet. His humble friends generally got each 
a small brass cotorah ) or cupful, and drank it 
with relish and applause. The jparty soon after 
dispersed, and reerun was seldom fit for any 
work or business after this : his eyes became 
bloodshot, his speech thick, his mind confused ; 
in a word, he became drunk, and retired to his 
hut, or, on a march, betook himself to the shade 
of a tree; and there he dozed or slumbered, and 
enjoyed his reveries till three or four hours so- 
bered him again. He then bustled about, and be- 
gan tq think of a regular meal, which was always 
cooked by his own hands about the gloaming. 

Although a daily bibber of bhang, Peerun was 
a faithful and trustworthy servant, and in good 
circumstances; and when known to me, the 
noxious weed had not impaired either his health 
or intellect. But this is not always the case ; 
the bhangie and gania khore must be able to 
live well and comfortably : he must have plenty 
of milk and ghee (clarified butter), and not be 
stinted in food, otherwise he grows lean and 
withered — his nands and feet become long and 
attenuated, his eyes dull, and the white of the 
eye yellow and bloodshot. Costiveness is also 
a consequence, and the poor debauchee at last 
falls a sacrifice fc to his favorite, drug. Bhang is 
not a cheap luxury: it costs the Bengalee as 
much as our Souchong costs us ; and considering 
the poor circumstances of the Indian, it occa- 
sions him a greater outlay than tea does here to 
a comfortable householder. A ganja khore and 
bhang bibber may frequently, therefore, be 
known by his rags and hungry look. Smoking 
does not produce so great a degree of intoxica- 
tion as drinking, but the same evils follow in its 
train. However strange and incredible it may 
appear, I will not hesitate to relate a fact whicn 
I witnessed during a march; namely, the giving 


of a small portion of bhang to some working bul- 
locks. The oxen were in beautiful condition; 
and upon remonstrating with the man under 
whose charge they were, as to the bad effects 
the drug might have, he enly laughed at my 
fears, and maintained that the bullocks, after 
being shampooed and curry combed, looked to 
their dram to invigorate them, as a hungry man 
to his food, and that they could stand their work 
and fatigue all the better for it — with what truth 
I never had time to investigate thoroughly, as I 
lost sight of the man and his cattle after the 
march was finished. Giving bhang to cattle is 
however, not a common thing, and may there- 
fore be known to few Europeans. 

Native doctors occasionally use bhang exter- 
nally as a medicament, as we do laudanum, to 
deaden the pain. It is tied in a bundle, warm- 
ed at the fire, and applied as a fomentation. 

The datura or stramonium is a common weed 
in Hindoostan ; and, like the foxglove, delights 
in a rich and moist soil. Who that saw it in all 
its beauty, clad with large white, trumpet-shape 
sweet-smelling flowers, would think that death 
and insanity may be brought on by its thorny 
apple, or rather the seed contained in the apple 
of this beautiful plant. It is a well-known 
poison to the Bengalee, who mixes it in small 
quantities with the rum which he sells to the 
Euroi>ean soldier, and gives it in large doses to 
an enemy whose mental powers he wishes to 
destroy for ever ; and certainly , when not coun- 
teracted in time, the derangement of the brain 
brought on by datura becomeslasting. I have seen 
raving madness, melancholy and merry madness, 
all produced by the use of this ; according to the 
constitution, the poison acted differenty. 

In one gentleman’s family I witnessed a case 
in point. A Hookaberdar, who had been con- 
cerned in robbing a female, had clandestinely 
brought the property home ; not undetected, 
however, by some of his fellow- servants. The 
woman suspected him, took out a warrant, and 
his master’s premises were searched ; but the 
cunning thief had thrown the purloined jewels 
into a well, which, on account of its brackish 
water, was in disuse in the household, and con- 
sequently it had almost got dry, and choked up 
with weeds and bushes. The police were un- 
successful in their search ; but two of the ser- 
vants, who knew of the well, threatened to in- 
form unless they received a douceur. The pipe- 
man therefore mixed up a large dose of datura 
seed, ground to powder, with their curry ; of 
which, being mess-fellows, they both partook. 

In a short time the cook began to rave about 
roasts and puddings, and although it was night, 
began to sweep out the kitchen, and make noisy 
preparations for the mid-day meal. The other 
man, who was sortjof a valet, and had charge of 
his master’s wardrobe, came up stairs, pretend- 
ed he heard the bugle, and insisted upon laying 
out the clothes and accoutrements for parade, 
and in his confusion of mind upset the boxes 
and toilet of his master. All this of course oc- 
casioned a great stir and disturbance in the 
household. The patients, however, were not 
allowed to go on in their mad career, but were 
separately shut up for the night by the master’s 
direction, and medical aid was procured for them 
in the morning. Cooling salts, lime-juice and 
water, also vinegar and water, were prescribed, 
with the frequent use of tne shower-bath ; 
which measures were successful, restoring in a 
few days the patients to sanity. I may add that 
ample evidence being produced against him, the 
Hookaberdar was brought to condign punish- 
ment, set to work on the road, and disgraced 
for life. — [Chamber’s Journal. 


Cats Sucking the Breath of Infants. — It is 
a very prevalent notion that cats are fond of 
sucking the breath of infants, and, consequently, 
of producing disease and death. Upon the 
slightest reflection, however, nothing can be 
more obvious than that it is impossible for a cat 
to suck an infant’s breath-^-at least so as to do it 
any injury ; for even on the supposition that it 
did do so, tne construction of its mouth must pre- 
clude it from interrupting the process of breath- 
ing by the mouth ana the nose at the same time. 
This vulgar error must have arisen from cats 
nestling about infants in beds and cradles to 
procare warmth. 
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®jp /amilq Circle* 

“ IT IS THE SONG MY MOTHER SINGS.” 


BT ELIZA OOOE. 

It is the song my mother sings, 

And gladly do I list the strain ; 

I never hear it but it brings 
The wish to hear it song again. 

She breathed it to me long ago. 

To lull me to my baby rest ; 

And as she murmur’d, soft and low, 

I slept in peace upon her breast. 

Oh, gentle song ! though hast a throng 
Of angel-tones within thy spell ; 

I feel that I shall love thee long, 

And fear I love thee far too well. 

For though I turn to hear thee now, 
With doating glance of warm delight, 

In after years I Know not how 
Thy plaintive notes may dim my sight. 

That mother’s voice will then be still — 

I hear it falter day by day ; 

It soundeth like a fountain rill, 

That trembles ere it cease to play. 

And then this heart, thou gentle song. 
Will find an anguish in thy spell ; 

’Twill wish it could not love so long, 

Or had not loved thee half so well. 


EDUCATION OF THOOMESTIC CIRCLE. 

Parents, possessed of tolerable means, sel- 
dom neglect to send their children to school. 
They are often heard to say of their young people, 
‘ Whatever advantage money can purchase for 
them in the way of education, we are willing to 
give them.’ Having expended the money 
ungrudgingly, they are often surprised that their 
children do not turn out very well. The fact is. 
they expect too much from liberality in school 
fees — they are too apt to feel their consciences 
relieved as to their duty to the young by mere 
considerations of the cost in money. However 
well it may snit a busy father to depute the 
nurture of his children, and use his own time in 
money-making or in needful recreation, it is very 
certain that the children will be imperfectly 
educated if they have not been reared carefully 
and rationally m the domestic circle ; and cost 
their parents, or some persons standing in the 
light of parents, a great deal of trouble over and 
above all that is purchaseable from the school- 
master. 

The education of the domestic circle is moral 
education. The fresh human beings continually 
coming into the world might be regarded as a 
colony of savages coming in among a civilized 
people, and requiring to be adjusted to the tone 
of tne society of which they are henceforth to 
form a part. Their impulses are in full activity : 
the provocations to the working of these im- 
pulses lie full before them. The business is to 
train the impulses to submit to those checks and 
those modified or regulated movements which 
society pronounces to be desirable. It will not 
be by reading of texts, or hearing of precepts 
and maxims, that this will be done. It only can 
be done by training to habits — a duty requiring 
much time, great patience, and no small skill 
and judgment. 

It is, then, an onerous duty, and yet its weight 
may be much lessened if a good method be 
adopted, and adopted sufficiently early. Some- 
thing can be done with a child from a very 
early period of existence. For instance, if he 
cries, we may avoid a great evil if we abstain 
from administering dainties for the purpose of 
soothing him ; or, on the other hand, from using 
him harshly by way of punishment. The crying 
of a child on account of any little accident or 
disappointment is less an evil to him than an 
annoyance to us : we probably attach too much 
consequence to the idea of Keeping children 
quiet, as if quietness were in him a virtue. If, 
however, it appear really desirable to stop the 
ciying oi an infant, the best way is to produce a 
diversion 4 in his mind. Create some novelty 
about or before him, and if it be sufficient to 
give a new turn to his feelings, he will become 


what is called ‘good 9 immediately. This is a 
cheap way of effecting the object, and it can be 
attended by no imaginable bad consequences. 
It must be remarked, however, that we-—that is, 
grown-up people — are ourselves the causes of 
much avoidable squalling among the young. A 
child is looking at something, or is enjoying 
himself in some little sport with a companion : 
from fondness, or some other cause, we snatch 
him up of a sudden in our arms : he cries. Can 
we wonder 1 Should any of us like to be whip- 
ped up from a dinner-table in the midst of our 
soup, or from a concert-room when Jenny Lind 
is enchanting all ears ? Undoubtedly it is in- 
justice to a child to treat him thus, not to speak 
of the worse injustice of punishing him in such 
circumstances for orying. He is entitled to 
have his will consulted before we snatch him 
away merely for our own amusement. Should it 
be necessary to interfere with his amusements, 
or to put a stop to then^ use diversion and kina 
words by way of softening matters, and we shall 
probably have nothing to complain of. 

Even tolerably amiable children, when plac- 
ed together, will be found to have frequent little 
quarrela the consequence of disrespectful words, 
or, pernaps. interferences with each other’s 
property. Some are much more liable both to 
give and take offense than others. Nothing is 
more troublesome to a parent ; for it is scarcely 
possible entirely to ascertain the merits of any 
case. The liability to such collisions will at 
least be diminished if the parents never fail to 
observe towards each other, and towards their 
servants and children, the rules of good-breeding; 
and if they, moreover, take every opportunity of 
inculcating the beautiful and happy results of 
domestic peace. These means, however, will be 
in vain if children are allowed too much time to 
spend in idleness. If entirely occupied, in what- 
ever way — with lessons, with -work, with 
amusement, or with reading or drawing — they 
will be very little liable to fall into discord. It 
should, accordingly, be regarded as one of the 
first duties of those having a charge of young 
people to keep them incessantly engaged in 
something which may interest their faculties. 

As soon as their understanding fits them for 
such intercommunion, children should be made 
the companions, friends, and confidants of their 
parents. The old rule was, that in their parents’ 
presence they should be perfectly quiet. This 
might be a gratifying homage to the parent, 
but it was not education to the child. U a child 
is brought to a family table, he should be allowed 
to join in the family conversation, that he may 
learn to converse. It is both surprising and 
gratifying to observe how soon children work up 
to the standard of their parents’ attainments, 
and how beautifully they repay the openness 
and confidence with which they are treated, by 
reposing the most unreserved confidence in re- 
turn. They know the family position, the family 
prospects, objects^ and wishes, and become 
deeply interested m them all. Affection proves 
a far more powerful check than severity : 
obedience is a word unknown in the family 
vocabulary, because the thing is never wanting. 
Co-operation, cheerful contribution by heart and 
hand to the family objects, is the principle of 
action. In such a family there is rarely any- 
thing entitled to the appellation of discord : 
there are no separations, no elopements, no acts 
of domestic rebellion. A smooth course of 
happy life flows on, and the old age of the 
parents, who have trained so much worth in 
their offspring, is soothed and cheered by the 
unremitting exercise of the very virtues which 
themselves have fostered and perfected. 

This is no ideal picture. We could point to 
families where the scions of the house, and 
even the children of strangers, have been the 
subjects of a domestic education such as we 
describe, and where the results have been the 
realization of the desideratum we set out with 
namely, the adjustment of the fresh generation 
to the civilization attained by the old. 

Change of Opinion. — He that never changed 
any of his opinions, never corrected any of his 
mistakes ; and he who was never wise enough 
to find out any mistakes in himself, will not be 
charitable enough to fexcuse what he reckons 
mistakes in others. — [Dr. Whichcote. 


SIMILE'S. 

As wet as a fish— as dry as a bone ; 

As live as a bird — as dead as a stone ; 

As plump as a partridge — as poor as a rat ; 

As strong as a torse — as weak as a oat; 

As hard as a flint — as soft as a mole ; 

As white as a lily — as black as a coal ; 

As plain as a pikestaff— as rough as a bear ; 

As tight as a arum — as free as the air ; 

As heavy as lead — as light as a feather ; 

As steady as time^uncertain as weather; 

As hot as an oven — as cold as a frog ; 

As gay as a lark — as sick as a dog ; 

As slow as the tortoise — as swift as the wind ; 
As true as the gospel — as false as mankind; 
As thin as a herring — as flat as a pig ; 

As proud as a peacock — as blithe as a grig ; 

As savage as tigers— as mild as a dove ; 

As stiff as a poker — as limp as a glove ; 

As blind as a bat — as deaf as a post ; 

As cool as a cucumber— as warm as toast ; 

As flat as a flounder — as round as a ball; 

As blunt as a hammer — as sharp as an awl ; 

As red as a ferret — as safe as the stocks ; 

As bold as a thief — as sly as a fox ; 

As straight as an arrow — as crook’d as a bow ; 
As yellow as saffron — as black as a sloe ; 

As brittle as glass — as tough as a gristle ; 

As neat as my nail — os clean as a whistle ; 

As good as a feast— as bad as a witch ; 

As fight as is day — as dark as is pitch ; 

As wide as a river — as deep as a well ; 

As still as a mouse — as loud as a bell ; 

As sure as a gun — as true as the dock ; 

As fair as a promise — as firm as a rook ; 

As brisk as a bee — as dull as an ass ; 

As full as a tick— as solid as brass ; 

As lean as a greyhound — as rich as a Jew ; 
And ten thousand similes equally new. 


Bringing in the New Year in Germany. 
— There is plenty of dancing going on in Ger- 
many. Gleewine, a sort of negus and punch, is 
brought in after supper, and just before twelve 
o’clock. Every one is on the watch to win the 
New Year from the others — that is. to announce 
the New Year first. Accordingly, the instant the 
city bell is heard to commence tolling ‘ Prosst 
Neu Jahrl’ starts from every one’s lips; and 
happy is he who is acknowledged to have made 
the exclamation first, and to have won from all 
the others the New Year. In every house at 
that moment all over the country, is shouted 
1 Prosst Neu Jahr !’ prosst being no German 
word, but a contraction of the Latin prosit. On 
one occasion, having retired to rest, our servants 
assembled at our room door and woke us. in or- 
der to cry 1 Prosst Neu Jahr !’ On the following 
morning, every one that meets you salutes you 
with the exclamation. With the glee-^yne are 
brought in. on a waiter, the New Year wishes 
of the family and its friends. These are written 
in verse, generally on very ornamented gilt note- 
paper, and sealed up. When the Prosst Neu 
Jahr has passed, and all have drunk to one an- 
other a happy New Year, with a general touch- 
ing of glasses, these are opened and read. For 
the most part they are without signatures, and 
occasion much guessing and joking. Under 
cover of these anonymous epistles, good hints 
and advice are often administered by parents 
and friends. Numbers of people, who never on 
any other occasion write a verse, now try their 
hands at one ; and those who do not find them- 
selves sufficiently inspired, present those orna- 
mental cards of which 1 have spoken under 
Christmas, and which have all kinds of wishes, 
to suit all kinds of tastes and circumstances. 
These are to be purchased of all qualities and 
prices; and those sent by friends atnd lovers 
generally appear on New Year’s day, and are 
signed er not, as suits the purpose of the sender. 
— [William Howitt’s Rural and Domestic Life of 
Germany. 

Let him who expects one class in society to 
prosper to the highest degree, while the others 
are in distress, l< Let him,” as old Fuller says, 
“ try whether one side of his face can smile 
while the other is pinched.” 

Considerate persons have great pleasure in 
paying tradesmen’s bills early ; and by this 
means they render valuable assistance to an in- 
dustrious class of persons, especially those who 
are struggling with a limited capital, to prevent 
insolvency and support their families. 
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THE SUPPER. 


BY HENRY PRANK LOTT. 


One night, about Christmas, with snow on the 
ground 

That the loveliest moon ever lightened, 

My way to my Carry’s snug cottage 1 found — 

By the cheerfulest wood-fire brightened. 

She had hinted, as soon as they slaughtered the 
swine, 

And the sausage was dried and well flavor’d, 

If I’d try it and taste of the new elder wine, 

That she should conceive herself favor’d. 

The warm greeting over, I kicked off the snow. 

And retired to the warm chimney-corner. 

Where links of brown sausages hung in a row,— 
Oh ! I thought of the little Jack Horner ! 

For you know a cold night gives a zest to a treat. 
And Car, though I never beheld her 
On any occasion more rosy or neat, 

Still I thought on the sausage and elder. 

Though Carry scarce knows what an epicure means, 
I declared that the feast was delicious 
And who sups from a pig he has oft fed with beans. 
Is fit to be ranked with Appicus. 

As I told how Silenus got drunk on grape juice 
That some shirtless young Cupids were squeezing, 
She laughingly said — “ Ah ! this elder *s more use 
On a night that to zero is freezing !” 

Those berries in autumn I with my own hands 
In her duck of a basket had gathered ; 

And I thought the spiced draught beat the wines of 
all lands, 

By bacchanal praises belather’d. 

As jocund we Bat by the hazel-root fire, 

And let the last jorum boil over. 

My Carry confessed she had all her desire, 

And I was the happiest lover. 

STORY OF AN APPARITION. 


The President d’Albi, a distinguished magis- 
trate, possessed an estate a few leagues distant 
from Toulouse. Every year, during the vaca- 
tion, he regularly went to pass some time at his 
estate, from the situation of which it was neces- 
sary to take a by-road. To avoid traveling by 
night. M. d’Albi always stopped at an auberge 
. called V Hotel de la Poste ? sending his carriage 
and servants on before him, and the following 
morning proceeding on horseback, attended by 
his faithful companion, Castor, a fine bloodhound. 
On his return to Toulouse he acted in like man- 
ner, sending his carriage on before him to await 
him at the hotel. 

On the first of March, 1758, M. d’Albi ar- 
rived oh horseback, and being obliged to return 
in haste to Toulouse, he merely drew up at the 
hotel for the purpose of taking refreshment. But 
he was greatly surprised at finding the whole 
family in the utmost affliction : the master of 
the hotel had been missing for many days ; and 
as yet till search to discover him had been in 
vain. The arrival of the president was a source 
of consolation to the afflicted family, and they 
looked with confidence to the measures which 
his counsel would suggest, and his authority en- 
force, in unraveling the mystery. Accordingly, 
he summoned the functionaries of the district 
around him, and gave orders that the most min 
ute inquiries should be made in the environs 
Foreseeing that this affair would detain him 
some time, he dispatched his servant with a let- 
ter to his lady, lest his delay might cause her 
uneasiness. These proceedings occupied the 
entire day ; he was fatigued; but before retiring 
to rest he repaired to the stable, followed by his 
dog, lest in all this confusion they should have 
forgotten to feed his horse — an animal upon 
which he set a high value. 

On returning tp the house, which was at a lit- 
tle distance, he perceived that Castor had not 
followed him. He returned, and called him sev- 
eral times, but had the greatest difficulty in forc- 
ing him to return. The dog had buried him- 
self in a sort of haggard, filled with fagots, 
which lay just behind the stable, and would not 
quit it. At length, his master having succeeded 
in forcing him out, shut the haggard-door, and 
proceeded to bed. 


As it was yet early he disposed himself to 
read; but being overcome by fatigue, he fell 
into a sound sleep. He had scarcely slept a few 
hours when he was awakened by a frightful 
dream, in which he had seen Francois, the inn- 
keeper, covered with blood. He was about to 
speak to him when a howling from his dog awoke 
him, and interrupted the dream. Being a man 
of strong mind, he attributed this nightmare to 
the agitation whioh the events of the day had 
produced, and considered it nothing more than 
nervous excitement. With this assurance he 
soon fell asleep again ; but the same figure pre- 
sented itself to ms imagination, and this time 
with more distinctness. The innkeeper now ad- 
dressed him : 

“ I have been assassinated,” said he, “ by the 
ostler whom I discharged last year, having had a 
quarrel with him, in which I charged him with 
aishonesty. He is a Catalonian, and ever since 
retained a feeling of vengeance against me. It 
was he who committed the crime. My body 
will be found buried under the faggots, in the 
haggard, behind the stable. You musfldig deep 
| to verify the revelation I now make. Have my 
body buried with the rites of Christian burial, 
j You shall be recompensed.” 

M. d’Albi awoke again ; covered with a cold 
sweat. He reproached himself with pusillani- 
mity; which, by allowing his sleep to De inter- 
rupted, betrayed his weakness. He endeavored 
to sleep, but twice more the same vision pursued 
him. No longer able to support his anxiety he 
lit a taper, and strove to captivate his attention 
with a book. Vain hope — he recommenced the 
same passage over and over again, without being 
able to understand a word of what he read. 

At last, no longer able to resist the uneasiness 
which he felt, the president arose, dressed him- 
self, and as soon as morning dawned he hasten- 
ed to the stable, accompanied by his dog, which 
ran barking straight to the haggard. M. d’Albi 
felt influenced by a strange sentiment of terror, 
for he could not dissemble his belief that he was 
upon the point of seeing realized that which his 
good sense repudiated as an error inconsistent 
with the belief of any sound-minded person. 
How ! bring himself to admit supernatural agen- 
cies in a matter of this description 7 

The inexplicable fact, however, was about to 
be established. Surprised by the singular mo- 
tions of Castor, he called some peasants who 
were going to their work. After having remov- 
ed the faggots, he made them dig up the earth at 
the precise spot where the dog was scraping with 
his paws. Judge of the fright of the work-peo- 
ple, and of the horror of the president, at dis- 
covering the remains of a corpse in a state of 
putrefaction. He came out of the haggard, had 
the door shut, and commanded the peasants to 
preserve the strictest secresy, until they had dis- 
covered the assassin, and thus prevent him 
from escaping the hands of justice. 

The formalities being accomplished, they suc- 
ceeded in discovering the ostler in a neighboring 
village. All the details turned out to be exact, 
but the discovery was attributed to Castor, for 
M. d’Albi never spoke of the vision. 

After the murderer had been conducted to 
prison, and the unfortunate Francois had been 
buried, the president departed for Toulouse, 
promising the family at the hotel to return when 
the trial came on. 

As soon as the trial commenced, M. d’Albi re- 
paired to the town to follow up the prosecution. 
The murderer was condemned, and the president 
made arrangements for his departure. During 
the trial, which lasted several days, he went to 
his estate every night, and returned to town in 
the morning ; but as this was the eve of his de- 
parture for Toulouse, he remained at the Hotel 
de la Poste. 

He had not his dog with him this night, Cas- 
tor having followed the servant. M. d’Albi was 
alone in his chamber, when the apparition stood 
before him. 

“ You have had me honored,” said the specter, 
“ with Christian burial ; through you I have ob- 
tained justice upon my assassin. What can I do 
to recompense you for this service V* 

M. d’Albi, in his dream, asked him to inform 
him of the day on which he would die. The 
vision promised it, and disappeared. 


The new episode caused a complete change in 
the president’s manners ; he became gloomy, 
pensive and absent; never hinting to his wile 
nor to his dearest friends the cause of this 
change. These habits continued for nearly 
twelve years, when M. d’Albi began to resume 
his wonted serenity. As further time elapsed 
his melancholy impression gradually disappear- 
ed; when on the night of the 25th of May. 
1772, being in a profound sleep, one of his ola 
dreams returned, and Francois, the innkeeper, 
stood before him. He approached him, covered 
with his shroud. 

“You wished to know when your last hour 
should arrivd,” said he to him, in a sepulchral 
voice. The vision extended its bony arm to the 
clock, and placing its finger on the point of mid- 
night, exclaimed : “ In one month, and at this 
hour!” 

The president violently pulled the bell which 
was at the head of his bed. His domestics found 
him in a state of great mental excitement, re- 
peating incoherent words. His physician was 
sent for immediately, who, after having adminis- 
tered to him a narcotic draught, ordered him a 
warm bath. For several days the president was 
in a state of great dejection. At length, becom- 
ing gradually more calm, he requested his wife 
to leave him alone with his brother-in-law, a 
man of strong mind and sound judgement, whom 
he wished to consult. When every one had re- 
tired, he told him what we have just related. 

The brother-in-law was not a little surprised 
at this strange revelation, and concluded that 
the president’s mind was affected with a spe- 
cies of monomania. But every thing was nar- 
rated with the utmost precision, the circumstan- 
ces minutely detailed, and the witnesses of the 
material fact were still living ; besides, M. 
d’Albi was not a weak-minded man. Since that 
awful event had happened, he had, upon numer- 
ous occasions, manifested his excellent judg- 
ment fin the capacity of a magistrate ; but a 
fixed idea upon tnis point might have tormented 
his imagination, and nis brother-in-law was at a 
loss what arguments to employ to convince a 
man so singularly infatuated. 

“If you take my advice,” said he, “ you will 
consult our pastor upon the matter ; he is your 
spiritual director ; he is, besides, a man of mer- 
it, and an eminent guide.” 

M. d’Albi approved of this counsel, and sent 
to request the clergyman’s attendance. He re- 
lated to him all the circumstances of the appari- 
tion, and asked his advice upon the matter. The 
pastor was equally embarrassed as M. d’Albi’s 
brother-in-law. 


“The Divinity,” said he at length, “may 
manifest himself to us in various ways ; his mira- 
cles daily present themselves to our eyes. It 
seldom happens, notwithstanding, that the dead 
quit their graves to communicate with living 
men; but being impressed strongly with this 
idea, it would be prudent for you to approach 
the sacraments, and put your affairs in order. 
We must prevent this matter from making a 
noise ; it might alarm the minds of the people, 
and give rise to a hundred ridiculous stories. 
You should not persist in concealing the circum- 
stances from your wife, who is a woman of great 
fortitude and piety; but let it be kept a secret 
from your children.” 

The clergyman then, with M. d’Albi’s consent, 
imparted the secret to the president’s wife, who, 
in common with all those to whom it had been 
divulged, attributed it to a diseased mind. 

The physician, though of the same opinion, as 
a professional man. thought that an imagination 
so violently excited might be attended with very 
serious consequences. He recommended, above 
all things, x a variety of engaging pursuits — and 
that he should be constantly watched— never al- 
lowed to remain alone, or abandoned to his own 
thoughts. 

As the appointed hour approached, the presi- 
dent became more pensive and gloomy. But, 
what was extraordinary, his health did not ap- 
pear at all affeoted. which his friends often re- 
marked to him. Tney even sometimes joked on 
the infallibility of the prediction. 

The eve of the predicted day had now arrived ; 
the president never enjoyed better health. His 
wife and friends began to reokon with confidence 
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on his recovery. But, from a feeling of super- 
stitious fear, they not only resolved to change 
the hour of all the watches and clocks in the 
house, but they easily obtained permission to 
make all the clocks within the hearing of the 
president’s hotel strike twelve at the hour of 
eleven. The family gave, on that evening, a 
grand supper, to which all their intimate friends 
were invited. M. d’Albi was distressingly agi- 
tated — every moment he looked at the clock. 
They laughed at him ; and endeavored to make 
him, as well as the guests, merry by a plentiful 
outpouring of wine. The clergyman himself 
wore an air of extraordinary gaiety to encourage 
him. In fine the hands of all the clocks and 
watches indicated “ twelve.” 

By a singular chance the pendule , in the presi- 
dent’s chamber, had not been advanced. The 
town clocks had all sounded the hour, the glass- 
es were filled, and every one rose 1 to drink the 
president’s health. He joined in this compli- 
ment with excellent grace, having quite resum- 
ed his serenity. He sustained with great ani- 
mation the pleasantries which were addressed 
to him, and even improvised a pretty quatrain 
upon the interest which he had excited. This 
led the company naturally to speak of M. 
d’Albi’s poetical talent, which he had neglected 
for some years ; and the president could not re- 
frain from entertaining his guests with a short 
poem, which he had composed upon his mental 
malaay, and which they importuned him to 
favoi* them with a sight of. M. d’Albi said, in 
reply, that he must go to his dressing room, as 
no one else but himself could find it. He took 
a light and proceeded towards his apartment. 
Suddenly a pistol-shot was heard ! Tne presi- 
dent’s valet-do-chambre had just forced open his 
master’s secretarie, for the purpose of robbing 
him. Surprised in the act, ne seized a pistol 
which lay at his hand, and blew out his master’s 
brains. Midnight sounded at that instant by 
the clock in the president’s chamber. 


THE CHANGE. 


Thine eyes are blue as when we met; 

Nor is thy hair yet tinged with gray ; 

Thy teeth like glittering pearls are set, 

Nor e’en show symptoms of decay. 

Thy voice hath still its Bilv’ry tone, 

And smooth as marble is thy brow ; 

Thy blooming cheek no change hath known £ 
And yet, and yet how changed art thou ! 

Oh! while I gaze on thy fair face, 

Why are mine eyes thus fill’d with tears ? 

And why do I so sadly trace 
The memory of other years ? 

The world discerns no change, whose eyes 
But view thee lovely as thou art ; 

For deeper, deeper still it lies — 

Alas ! the change is in thy heart ! 

THE FROZEN SHIP. 

One 6erene evening in the middle of August, 
1775, Captain Warrens, the master of the green- 
land, a whale ship, found himself becalmed 
among an immense number of icebergs, in 
about seventy-seven degs, of north latitude, on 
one side, and within a mile of his vessel. Tnese 
were of immense hight, and closely wedged 
together, and a succession of snow-covered peaks 
appeared behind each other as far as the eye 
could reach ; showing that the ocean was com- 
pletely blocked up in that quarter, and that it had 
probaoly been so for a long period of time. 
Captain Warrens did not feel altogether satisfied 
with his situation, but there being no wind, he 
could not move one way or the other, and he 
therefore kept a strict watch, knowing that he 
would be safe as long as the icebergs continued 
in their respective places. About midnight the 
wind rose to a gale, accompanied by thick 
showers of snow, while a succession of tremen- 
dous thundering, grinding, and crushing noises 
gave evidence that the ice was in motion. The 
vessel received violent shocks every second, for 
the haziness of the atmosphere prevented those 
on board from discovering in what direction the 
open water lay, or if fc there was actually any at 
all on each side of them. The night was spent 


in tacking as often as any cause of danger hap- 
pened to present itself, and in the morning the 
storm abated, and Captain Warrens found, to 
his great joy, that the snip had not sustained any 
serious injury. He remarked that the accumu- 
lated icebergs which had on the preceding 
evening formed an impenetrable barrier had been 
separated by the wind, and that in one place a 
canal of open sea wound its course among them 
as far as the eye could discern. It was two miles 
beyond the entrance of this canal that a ship 
made its appearance about noon. The sun shone 
brightly, and a gentle breeze blew from the 
north. Captain Warrens was struck with the 
strange manner in which her sails were dispos- 
ed, and with the dismantled aspect of her 
rigging. She continued to go before the wind 
for a tew furlongs, and then grounding upon the 
low icebergs, remained motionless. Captain 
Warrens immediately leaped into his boat with 
several seamen, and rowed towards her. On 
approaching he observed that her hull was 
miserably weather-beaten, and not a soul ap- 
peared on deck, which was covered with snow to 
a considerable depth. He then hailed her crew, 
but no answer was returned. Previous to 
stepping on board, an open port-hole near the 
main-chains caught his eye ; and on looking in- 
to it, he perceived a man reclining back jn a 
chair, with writing materials on a table before 
him ; but the ieebleness of the light made every 
thing very indistinct before him. The party 
went upon deck, and having removed the hatch 
way, descended to the cabin. They first came 
to tne apartment which Captain Warrens viewed 
through the port-hole. A terror seized him as 
he entered it : its inmate retained his former 
position, ana seemed to be insensible to 
strangers. He was found to be a corpse, and-a 
green damp mold had covered his cheeks and 
forehead, and veiled his open eye-balls. He had 
a pen in his hand, and a log-book lay before him. 
The last sentence in its unfinished page ran thus : 
“Nov. 14th, 1792. We have now been enclosed 
in the ice seventeen days. The fire went out 
yesterday, and our master has been trying ever 
since to Kindle it again without success. His 
wife died this morning. There is no relief.” 
Captain Warrens and his seamen hurried from 
the spot without uttering a word. On entering 
the principal cabin, the first object that attract- 
ed their attention was the dead body of a female, 
reclining on a bed in an attitude of deep interest 
and attention. Her countenance retained the 
freshness of life ; but a contraction of the limbs 
showed that her form was inanimate. Seated 
on the floor was the corpse of an apparently 
young man, holding a steel in one hand and a 
flint in the other, as if in the act of striking fire 
upon some tinder which lay beside him. In the 
fore-part of the vessel several sailors were found 
lying dead in their berths, and the body of a boy 
crouched at the bottom of the gangway stairs. 
Neither provisions nor fuel could be discovered 
any where ; but Captain Warrens was prevented, 
by the superstitious prejudices of his seamen, 
from examining the vessel as minutely as he 
wished to have done. He therefore carried away 
the log-book, returned to his own ship, and im- 
mediately steered to the southward, impressed 
with the awful example he had just witnessed 
of the danger of navigating the Polar seas in 
high northern latitudes. On returning to England 
he made various inquiries respecting vessels that 
had disappeared in an unknown way ; and, by 
comparing the results of those with the infor- 
mation which was afforded by the written 
documents in his possession, he ascertained the 
name and history of the imprisoned ship, and of 
her unfortunate master ; ana found that she had 
been frozen thirteen years previous to the time of 
his discovering her among the ice. 


Intelligence in a Fish. — At a recent meet- 
ing of the Liverpool Philosophical Society, Dr. 
Warwick related an extraordinary instance of 
intelligence in a fish. ‘When he resided at 
Durham, the seat of the Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington, he was walking one evening in the 
park, and came to a pond where fish intended 
for tne table were temporarily kept. He took 
particular notice of a fine pike, of about six 
pounds weight, which, when it observed him, 


darted hastily away. In so doing, it struck its 
head against a tenterhook in a post (of which 
there were several in the pond, placed to pre- 
vent poaching), and, as it afterwards appeared, 
fractured its skull, and turned the optic nerve on 
one side. The agony evinced by the animal ap- 
peared most horrible. It rushed to the bottom, 
and boring its head into the mud, whirled ! itself 
round with such velocity that it was almost lost 
to the sight for a short interval. It then plunged 
about the pond, and at length threw itself com- 

K out of the water on the bank. He (the 
j went and examined it, found that a 
very small portion of the brain was protruding 
from the fracture in the skull. He carefully re- 
placed this, and with a small silver tooth-pick, 
raised the idented portion of the skull. The fish 
remained still for a short time, and he then put 
it again into the pond. It appeared at first a 
good deal relieved ; but in a few minutes it 
again darted and plunged about, until it threw it- 
self out of the water a second time. A second 
time Dr. Warwick did what he could to relieve 
it, and again put it into the water. It continued 
for several times to throw itself out of the pond, 
and with the assistance of the keeper, the doc- 
tor at length made a kind of pillow for the fish, 
which was then left in the pond to its fate. Up- 
on making his appearance at the pond on the 
following morning, the pike came towards him 
to the edge of the water, and actually laid its 
head upon his foot. The doctor thought this 
most extraordinary ; but he examined the fish’s 
skull, and found it going on all right. He then 
walked backwards and forwards along the edge 
of the pond for some time, and the fish continu- 
ed to swim up and down, turning whenever he 
turned ;. but being blind on the wounded side of 
its skull, it always appeared agitated when it 
had that side towards the bank, as it could not 
then see its benefactor. On tne next day he 
took some young friends down to see the fish, 
which came to him as usual ; and at length he 
actually taught the pike to come to him at his 
whistle, and feed out of his hands. With other 
persons it continued as shy as fish usually are. 
He (Dr. Warwick) thought this a most remark- 
able instance of gratitude in a fish for a benefit 
received ; and as it always came at his whistle, 
it proved also what he haa previously, with other 
naturalists, disbelieved — that fishes are sensible 
to sound.’ 


Thrilling Anecdote. — Hon. Andrew H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, in a recent address at a 
meeting in Alexandria, for the benefit of the 
Orphan Asylum and Free School of that city, 
related the following thrilling anecdote : “ A 

poor little boy, in a cold night in June, with no 
nome or roof to shelter his head, no paternal or 
maternal guardian or guide to protect and direct 
him in his wanderings, reached, at nightfall, the 
house of a wealthy planter, who took him in, 
fed, lodged and sent him on his way with his 
blessing. Those little kind attentions cheered 
his heart and inspired him with fresh courage 
to battle with the ills and obstacles of life. 
Years rolled around : Providence led him along; 
he had reached the legal profession his hos- 
pitable host had died ; the cormorants that prey 
on the substance of man (had formed a con- 
spiracy to get away from the widow her estates. 
Sne^ent for the nearest counsel to commit her 
cause to him ; and that counsel proved to be the 
orphan boy years before welcomed and enter- 
tained by her and her deceased husband. The 
stimulus of a warm and tenacious gratitude was 
now added to the ordinary motives connected 
with the profession. He undertook her cause 
with a will not easily to be resisted ; he gained 
it ; the widow’s estates, were secured to her in 
perpetuity; and,” Mr. Stephens added, with an 
emphasis of emotion that sent its electric thrill 
throughout the house, “ that orphan boy stands 
before you !” 


There is a story current, that when the present 
Pope was a youth, and in the Guardia Nobile at 
Rome, he fell deeply in love with a beautiful 
English girl. She refused his suit, although he 
was handsome, young, and noble, on account of 
the difference of religion ; and he took the mat- 
ter so much to heart that he retired to a convent, 
became an ecclesiastic, and eventually pope. 
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SWEET LAVENDER. 

Ltriader 1 a the emblem of “ distant mnsio” in the Lan- 
guage of Flower*. 


’Tit the sound of distant music, and it comes from 
o’er the hills, 

Sweeping upon the breezy air by fields and summer 

Up, up the valley — homesteads fair and sheltering 
nooks are passed ; 

“ Oh, Lavender— sweet Lavender!” is clearly heard 
at last. 

And forth she comes, the cottage girl, with basket 
on her arm. 

Singing loud that summer w or d , w hose name breathes 
many a charm : 

“Twelve bunches for a single groat,” she adds with 
plaintive cry : 

“ Oh, Lavender — sweet Lavender !” — these trea- 
sures who will buy ?” 

The village girls will seek the sweets— the faint per- 
fume they prize ; 

By hoarded treasures, tokens dear, the annual gift- 
flower lies ; 

And mourners seek its pensive hne — it suits well 
with the dead — 

To strew above that breathless form, now slumber- 
ing on the bed. 

Oh, bear it to the lone churohy&rd, and find a 
nameless mound — ' 

There, drooping mourner, oast these sweets upon 
the grassy ground ; 

And as the sound steals on the breeze, across the 
quiet vale. 

That well-known music soothes thy heart, attuned 
to sorrow’s tale. 

Perfume the air above the dead, the faithful, happy 
dead! 

Comfort and hope, sweet lavender, with healing in- 
fluence shed; 

This angel-music floateth past— on seraph’s wings 
*ti8 borne — 

The mourner’s heart can hear it oft, though tem- 
pest-swayed and torn. 


MEANS OF ENHANCING BEAUTY. 

Many of the fair sex, especially in Franc^ 
attribute immense importance to the art of 
dress. We hold even the sublimest secrets of 
costume but lightly in comparison with the all- 
powerful effect of the thoughts, feelings, and 
passions upon the featnres ; or even that of the 
Health upon the complexion and form. A good 
or happy thought can lend a brightness to the 
eye, a sweetness to the expression, a healthy 
glow to the cheek, and an elasticity to the limbs, 
which not all the dyes of Araby or corsets of 
Paris can imitate. Nevertheless, to despise or 
neglect the art of costume, or pass it over with- 
out some notice, would be an unpardonable 
omission. 

We shall endeavor to lay down such general 
rules regarding the arrangement of the attire as 
may at all times apply, despite the rapid changes 
in the laws of fashion, which, unlike those of the 
“ Medes and Persians,” that “ altered not,” are 
revolutionized so often, that nothing could enable 
us to keep pace with the variations of that 
idolized cameleon, La mode. 

A woman’s dress should be governed by 
precisely the same principles of harmony and 
contrast as an artist’s picture ; and however 
tastes may differ, there are certain points on 
which few, we trust, will disagree with us, in 
what we are about to write. 

Firstly. — Under all circumstances, even in 
the most hasty morning deshabille , the most 
scrupulous neatness should be preserved. There 
is no beauty but must suffer materially from 
hair carelessly arranged, a crumpled frill or 
collar, or an ill-fastened dress with perhaps an 
ungracefully-disposed shawl, and even — for 
there are such things, ladies — a slip-shod shoe 
and soiled stocking. 

It is an observation we have heard made and 
felt the truth of hundreds of times, that the 
materials, even the color of a dress, are mat- 
ters of small moment compared to tne way in 
which it is made, and what is technically called 


the fit. Never should an ill-fitting dress be worn, 
however great the trouble of alteration. It 
destroys the contour of the most perfect figure, 
and gives an appearance of slovenliness to a 
costume otherwise unexceptionable. 

Either a dress should fit closely to the shape, 
or be sufficiently loose to form graceful and na- 
tural folds. In the artistic treatment of drapery, 
this is a received axiom. For example, a sleeve 
should either display the arm as nearly as 
possible in its natural form, or hang quite loosely, 
Decoming broader towards the bottom, as is the 
case in all historical pictures and on tne stage, 
where costume is especially studied. Aay thing 
between the two is deficient both in grace ana 
dignity, and must form awkward, ill-looking 
folds. 

With regard’ to the bust, the present simple 
following of the matchless proportions of nature 
on the one hand, and the flowing Greek robe on 
the other, are the two extremes m which beauty 
meets. Anything intermediate which interferes 
with, without concealing, the former, is a 
sacrifice both of the beauty of nature and of art. 
Both the Greeks and the modern Parisians 
agree on one point, that of ample flowing drapery 
from the waist to the feet ; and we trust that so 
absurd an opposition to every rule of art will 
never again be attempted as short or scanty 
skirts, which detract fearfully from the graceful 
dignity that a lady should always observe how- 
ever well they may suit the peasantry of the 
continent, or the figurantes at tne Opera. 

Any projection from the shoulders, of the na- 
ture of the tippet, spencer, frill, or trimming of 
any kind, is very unadvisaDle, inasmuch a6 it is 
at the shoulders that the most beautiful and im- 
portant undulation in the whole figure begins to 
fall, and any loose projecting trimmings, &c., 
by forming a sort of angle or interruption to the 
line of beauty, cannot fail to displease the eye of 
taste. In fact, no curve in the form ought ever 
to be broken or converted into an angle : and on 
this ground we decidedly object to the Eliza- 
bethan frills', whatever excuse may be found 
for the hoops, which, however, on the ground 
of mere convenience, are well done away with. 

With regard to the feet, we have but one rule 
to lay down ; never let boots or shoes, on any 
consideration whatever, be worn one shade 
smaller than comfort requires ; otherwise corns, 
and other worse enemies of the foot, will revenge 
themselves for the wrong done to nature ; and, 
moreover, the shape of the ankle is' by no means 
improved. 

The chaussure should be very carefully at- 
tended to ; for this reason, that, being less seen, 
the feet are tne more observed. A tight shoe, 
and one too much covering the instep, are to be 
shunned ; the latter gives the appearance of large 
feet. 

Of Harmony of Color in Dress. — The reader 
will have observed, that in our remarks on 
Costume we have avoided all allusion to color. 
The reason is, that color and form are distinct 
things, and do not in the slightest degree depend 
upon each other. Through inferior in im- 
portance to form, still it is well kr.own how much 
may be done by the harmonious arrangement 
of the hues in a dress to the advantage of a lady’s 
personal appearance. All violent conti asts, 
such as red and blue ? ought to be avoided . Where 
any primary color is introduced, it ought to be 

E at next to secondaries. For example, a pink 
onnet should be followed by a lilac scarf, which 
might be followed by either a pink or blue dress, 
or one in which those colors predominate. But 
black and white harmonize with every color, 
and it is desirable to introduce them in equal 

E roportion with colors, in order to subdue the 
rilliancy of the latter, and avoid any approach 
to gaudiness. White and black suit mostjcom- 

E lexions, and are generally considered the most 
ecoming. Otherwise red should be the 
dominant color for brunettes, and ' blue for 
blondes. Pale blue and pink, with white stripes, 
or arabesques, are to be preferred. Green will 
suit almost every complexion, and harmonizes 
with most other colors. Blue or yellow, how- 
ever, must never be placed by the side of green, 
unless in flowers, were the smallness of the 
masses of color, and the necessity of brilliant 
contrast, is appreciable. The same rule applies 


to jewelry, of which, with other matters, we 
shall treat of next 

Jewelry. — In the use of jewelry great 
care and taste are required ; and we snould 
advise our young lady friends to dispense with 
ornaments altogether. Indeed, we doubt not 
but ear-rings will one day be regarded with as 
much ridicule as are now the nose-rings of the 
savages. Till those days of pure taste and 
enlightenment arrive, it behoves us to use all 
our judgment in the selection of these ornaments, 
which are far more apt to detract from than ada 
to beauty. 

To brooohes or pins, used either really or 
apparently to confine a dress, riband, or scarf, 
tne above remarks scarcely apply. But in the 
choice of ear-rings, bracelets, or necklaces, worn 
obviously without any useful purpose beyond 
personal adornment, they are to be borne con- 
stantly in mind. The ear-rings should be light 
in appearance as well as weight, as they produce 
absolute deformity by dragging down tne ear. 
The necklace or chain should be either of pearls, 
diamonds, or emeralds, in very plain settings. 
Pearls are specially adapted for fair complexions, 
as are also turquoises ; sapphires, emeralds, or 
rubies, are more favourable to dark skins. A 
thin finely wrought gold chain may be worn by 
either. Ladies of refined taste realy wear many 
jewels, well aware that gold and precious stones, 
while ineffectual to enhance beauty, only serve 
to make the contrary more painfully conspicuous. 


EVE’S PUDDING. 


If you like a good pudding, mind what you are 
taught : 

First, take six eggs, when they are to be bought 
for a groat ; 

Next, take of the fruit which Eve once did cozen. 
Well pared and well-chopped, at least half-a-dozen. 
From six ounces of bread let J ane cut the crust. 
And let it be crumbled as small as the dust. 

Six ounces of currants from the stones you must 
sort, 

Lest they break out your teeth and spoil all your 
sport ; 

Six ounces of sugar wont make it too sweet, 

Then some salt and some nutmeg the whole will 
complete. 

Mix well the whole, and your basin well butter, 
Then boil it two hours without any flutter ; 

And now, if you wish to have a good treat, 

Serve it up with some wine and melted butter made 
sweet. 

Chivalry. — In the year 1369, John the 
Second, Duke de Bourbon, instituted an Order of 
Chivalry. One of the statutes of it is curious, 
and shows the high opinion he entertained of the 
influence of the female sex upon the virtue and 
happiness of mankind . According to this statute 
the knights were obliged to pay due respect to 
all ladies, both married and unmarried ; and 
never to suffer anything derogatory to their re- 
putation to be said in their presence ; “ for,” 
adds the statute. “ those who 6peak ill of women 
have very 4 little honor, and (to their disgrace be 
it mentioned] say of that sex which cannot 
revenge itself what they would not dare say of 
a man ; for from women — after God — airses a 
great|part of the honor that there is in the world.” 

On one occasion, as the anchorites around St. 
Anthony were communing together, there arose 
a question as to which of all the virtues was 
most necessary to perfection. One said, chastity; 
another, humility ; a third, justice. St. Anthony 
remained silent until all had given their opinion, 
and then he spoke. u Ye have all said well, 
but none of you have said aright ; the virtue 
most necessary to perfection is prudence ; for 
thejmost virtuous actions of men, unless govern- 
ed and directed by prudence, are neither pleasing 
to God, nor serviceable to others, nor profitable 
to themselves.” 


Relations take the greatest liberties, and 
give the least assistance. If a stranger cannot 
help us with his purse, he will not insult us with 
his comments; but with relations it mostly hap- 
pen, sthat they are the veriest misers with regard 
to their property, bat perfect prodigals in the 
article of advice. 
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AUG. O. L.* ARNOLD, BDITOR. 
NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1849. 

EDUCATION--THE UNIVERSITY OF THE L 0. 0- F. 

In the last number of the Gazette of the 
Union we adverted to the proposition of Grand 
S., J. L. Ridgely, to establish a National Univer- 
sity for the I. 0. 0. F., and we expressed a be- 
lief that such an institution, endowed as it could 
be by the Order, and founded on right principles 
would far surpass, in efficiency and usefulness, 
any school in the Union. In showing what the 
proposed university should be, we commented, 
with considerable severity, on the system of 
instruction now universal in our schools, and sug- 
gested a system entirely different. We wished 
to see a method of instruction adopted, which 
would accommodate itself to the various capaci 
ties and aptitudes of the pupils, stimulating their 
mental energies, and give them ideas as well as 
a parotial knowledge 'of words and sentences. 
In a word, we said that education should be 
practical. 

To-day we proceed to say that education should 
be religious. We are aware that we are now 
treading on dangerous ground, and approach a 
delicate question ; for there are many who sup- 
pose that education cannot be religious without 
being sectarian ; and sectarianism is not possible 
in a school which is established for all sects. 
Bat it is a great error to say that religion and 
sectarianism necessarily go together. Religion 
is everlasting and absolute — it is reverence and 
humility before the awful ideas of Infinity and 
Eternity — a sense of subjection to the great Law 
of Justice, which stretches through the universe, 
and of obligation to love and serve man on earth, 
and God in heaven. The ideas of God, retribu- 
tion, a future life — these great facts of religion 
are not the property of any one sect or party — 
they form the groundwork of all creeds. Reli- 
gion, we have said, is everlasting, and we will 
also add, it is unchanging. It is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever. Sectarianism is 
bat the material framework, changeable and 
perishable, which men, and bodies of men of 
different notions, and in different ages, have 
raised around it. This material and human in- 
vestiture of sectarian dogmas, changes with the 
times and seasons, so that sectarians may appro- 
priate to themselves the words of the old Roman 
poet : 

u Tempora mutamur e‘ nos mut&mur ab illis.” 

Pure religion — that religion sent forth into the 
world with the awful sanction of the Christ upon 
it— which, as an ancient says, “ is to visit the 
widow and the fartherless in their afflictions, and 
to keep one’self unspotted from the world,” can 
exist, and be taught in all its ramifications, with- 
out sectarianism. Men and sects never dispute 
or quarrel about religion — they never did, and 
never will ; but about their own private notions 
and interpretations of it. No ! Religion shines 
over the human soul clear and bright, like the 
eternal stars, visible to all, and always and every- 
where has her voice been heard, consoling the 
sorrowful, fortifying the weak, and bidding the 
sons of men to aspire to a celestial communion. 
Had Stephen Girard been less an infidel and 
more a philosopher, he would have comprehen- 
ded this, and never have been guilty of the folly 


of establishing a school, where"religion is pro- 1 
hibited by law, and its ministers treated with 
contempt. In our common colleges, religious 
instruction may not, indeed, be considered in- 
dispensable, as most of the pupils are generally 
surrounded by home or family influences, more 
or less religious, besides being connected with 
religious societies, where their religious instruc- 
tion is partially, at least, provided for. But in 
the Girard school, and the proposed university 
of our Order, the orphan is cut off from all these 
influences. The university is his home, his fami- 
ly, his church. Any system of education for 
orphans, therefore, which does not regard their 
religious wants, is terribly defective. 

Our age is material, and education also par- 
takes of this character. The physical sciences 
receive more attention than the moral ; the body 
is thought more of than the soul. In this respect 
we are far behind the ancients. With them all 
the sciences were revelations from heaven, were 
all holy. Art was holy, literature was holy; 
and these all were parts of one vast philosphy or 
religion which addressed itself to the entire of 
the human faculties. Instruction with them was 
religious and moral. And were they not right 1 
We all love to read of great virtue, great self- 
denial, great generosity, devoted love and friend- 
ship, patriotism and enthusiasm. Our admira- I 
tion of such excellence is much more impas- 1 
sioned than that for great talents. The heart 
tells that they are more deserving of love than 
mere intellectual attainments. Now, it is pre- 
cisely for such moral excellences that the great 
men and women of ancient times are held up to 
admiration, and the philosophers of the ancient 
world are particularly careful to give the moral, 
the precedence of the intellectual accomplish- 
ments. Indeed, with them the moral are intel- 
lectual excellences of the highest order. Virtue 
With them is intelligence — prudence, temper- 
ance, justice, moderation, are the hights of 
wisdom. He who could show these virtues in 
his life and conduct, was a great man ; however 
small the amount of his physical knowledge. 
Physical knowledge occupies a small and an in- 
ferior place in ancient philosophy. Heart is 
everything. 

The great men of antiquity, therefore, were 
heroes, because their philosophy taught heroism 
and religion. The man who could throw away 
wealth as he would throw away a burdensome 
load, was not likely to be influenced by wealth 
in his public or private conduct. He would not 
cringe to wealth for the sake of a share, he would 
not teach a falsehood or conceal a truth for a 
fee, or the hope of a pecuniary reward ; and as 
their philosophy was not physical philosophy, but 
moral and religious, it taught them to look be- 
yond the confines of this mortal scene, and hope 
for the reward of their virtues in another life. 
To die struggling with evil was glorious, a fall 
even worthy of envy —the beginning of a new 
life of unalloyed happiness. This faith was the 
apex of philosophical instruction. It completed 
the character of a great man. But it was al- 
ways the strongest in the primitive and simple 
times. Luxury weakened it — physical science 
mystified and shrouded, and at last extinguished 
it. The times of heroism are the times of faith. 
It matters not about'the character of the faith, so 
be that it is faith — strong, young, healthy and 
vigorous faith. This makes the hero and the 
great man ; and even now, whenever a hero ap- 
pears amid the clouds of society, he is still a man 
of this description, and seldom remarkable for 
physical science. Ancient philosophy was re- 


ligious— modem philosophy is merely a soi- 


Physical science lowers the tone of the moral 
attributes of man. We will not go so far as to 
say that it demoralizes man necessarily, for no 
truth whatever can with justice be reproached 
for this. But studied by itself alone, without 
relation to a higher sphere of thought, we have 
no hesitation in saying that it is by no means 
calculated to elevate the character of man. 
Physical philosophers, therefore, do not ascend 
to the heroic sphere. They do not ocoupy the 
intellectual apex. They do not mount so high 
as Confucius, Socrates, Plato, Seneca, and Epic- 
tetus, of the Pagan, or as Paul, Peter, and John 
of the Christian school. Let them praise and 
exalt this natural science as they may, let them 
expend all their poetry and all their eloquence 
in eulogising it, still the human heart can never 
admit that the highest scientific attainments 
are equal to the highest moral attainments. A 
physical philosopher may be a bad man, he may 
be a drunkard, a coarse and profane swearer, a 
liar, a swindler — but a moral and religious phi- 
losopher cannot. The excellence of the one 
consists in knowing facts about stones, earth, 
plants, animals, chemical agencies, and the laws 
of matter and motion, and vice can learn all 
this as well as virtue. The excellence of the 
other consists in knowing how to govern the 
passions, in exemplifying the virtues and the 
graces, and exhibiting the fruits of wisdom. 
The latter will ever excel the former, as spirit 
excels the body, as mind excels matter. 

Such is our view of education ; briefly ex- 
pressed, it is true, but also, we believe, plainly. 
In a future number we may revert to the subject, 
and offer a more detailed exposition of it. 


CEMETERIES. 


The project of establishing an Odd-Fellow’s 
Cemetery in the vicinity of New York, has, for 
the last few years, been discussed in almost 
every lodge in the city. 

Calls have been made and meetings held for 
the purpose of effecting this praiseworthy object ; 
but in consequence of the great expense in pro- 
curing suitable grounds, little or nothing has 
been accomplished, excepting the purchasing of 
“ burial plots” in Greenwood, by a few of the’ 
Brooklyn Lodges. All acquainted with the 
wants as well as the objects of our Order, felt con- 
vinced that this, and all other obstacles must be 
overcome, and a Cemetery, worthy of our high 
stauding as a Philanthropic Institution, establish- 
ed. The necessity of providing a suitable and 
exclusive place of interment for our departed 
brothers and their families, has been so clearly 
set forth, both in the arguments of its advocates, 
and in circulars issued to the different Lodges, 
that a reiteration at this time is needless. The 
object o|phis communication is to inform the 
numerous readers of your useful and widely-ex- 
tended journal, of the late, and it is believed ef- 
fective action had in this matter, by a large 
number of the Lodges of this city and Brooklyn. 

A circular, signed by the Grand Master of 
our State, and several other influential men of 
our Order, requesting the Lodges of this city and 
vicinity, to appoint each a committee of three, 
to meet in convention, at the Grand Lodge Room, 
Canal street, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 28th, 
for the purpose of taking, immediately, the pre- 
liminary steps of establishing an Odd-Fellow's 
Cemetery, was read in said Lodges, during the 
last week. To this call the Lodges, generally, 
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gave a hearty and prompt responee j and on the 
evening designated, there was a large and re- 
spectable attendance of the members, at the G. 
Lodge Room, all anxious to cooperate with the 
signers of the call, in so desirable an undertak- 
ing. The Convention was called to order by P. 
G. Weeks, of Mercantile Lodge, who nominated 
P. G. Skinner, of Magnolia Lodge, as Chairman. 
The nomination being confirmed, P. G. Skinner 
took the chair. On motion, P. G. Weeks was 
appointed Secretary, who by the request of the 
Chairman, read the call of the meeting. The 
call being approved, the Chairman briefly ad- 
dressed the meeting — showing the necessity of 
immediate action in the matter. At the clo&e of 
his remarks, the chairman introduced to the 
convention, Brother C. Edwards Leste^, who is 
likewise a Trustee of Cypress Hills Cemetery. 
Brother Lester made a short, but eloquent ad- 
dress-— convincing all who heard him, of the in- 
dispensible duty of Odd-Fellows to procure a 
suitable place as the repository for their dead — 
the enclosing of the same with an emblematical 
railing, and erecting thereon a monument, that 
should tell the world that our brothers, though 
out of sight, were not forgotten. At the conclu- 
sion of Brother Lester’s address, several brothers 
present suggested the names of different Ceme- 
teries in this neighborhood, they all being anx- 
ious to accommodate the Order. 

The following resolution, offered by Brother 
W. D. Kennedy, was then adopted : 

Resolved , That a Committee of five be ap- 
pointed to make the necessary inquiries of the 
managers or directors of the several Cemete- 
ries in this vicinity, as to the price of burial lots, 
and ascertain on what terms associated bodies 
can obtain them ; also to ascertain the practica- 
bility of purchasing a suitable tract of land for 
an Odd-Fellow’s Cemetery. 

The Committee, as authorized by the above 
resolution, being appointed, on motion, the Con- 
vention adjourned until Wednesday evening, the 
14th inst., when they will meet again, at the 
same place, to hear the report of the Commit- 
tee. It is hoped that the members will be punc- 
tual in their attendance at that time ; and those 
Lodges which have not yet appointed delegates, 
will do so at their next meeting ; for on so im- 
portant a subject it is desirable to have a full 
representation. s. r. w. 

ODD-FELLOWSHIP IN ALABAMA. 


Mobil*, Ala., Feb. 18, 1848. 

Our Order is as flourishing here as could be ex- 
pected, and is steadily and rapidly increasing 
through the State. About ten years ago it was 
first planted here, but those into whose hands it 
fell, not being over zealous in the cause, it lingered 
on until 1843, at which time there were three 
Lodges and the Grand Lodge, numbering some 
one hundred members. In the fall of 1843, that 
High Priest of Odd-Fellowship, (as well as religion,) 
Rev. I. D. Williamson, came among us, Mid “he 
spake as one having authority.” A new ^rit was 
infused into the Order; the luke-warm became ar- 
dent supporters, and the consequences have been 
as might be expected. It is now one of the most 
numerous, as well as respectable, institutions in 
the State, numbering about 1200, and possessing 
sufficient funds for the needy or the widow and 
orphan. With such men as Jennings, Snow, 
Chapman, Solomon, Porter, Shortridge, Silsby, 
Williams, and a host of others, no institution can 
recede— it must of necessity “ go ahead.” 

There are no places in the Union where there is 
so much money paid out for the needy, as at Mobile 
and New Orleans. They are both at the little end 
of the fannel, where all travelers are bound to pass, 
and if sick or in distress they must be relieved ; 


and sometimes we have paid large amounts, which 
have not been refunded by Lodges, on the strength 
of whose cards it has been paid. Northern Lodges 
do not for a moment think that oar expenses here 
are at least double theirs, and when they pay from 
$3 to $6 per week benefits, we pay $10. Our 
Lodges don't complain, although they think it hard 
that their money should be spent for that which 
others, in honor, ought to pay. I may, at a future 
time, refer to this subject again. 

Yours, in F., L. & T., Alpha. 


INSTITUTION OF A NEW LODGE. 


were modest in their demeanor, and courteous to 
their guests. They had delightful singing by a 
good choir, and an address from Mr. John Perry. 
The whole affair went off with decided eclat. Bro. 
Arnold, yon should have been there — you, who are 
so well prepared to address an assemblage of this 
kind, to instruct and to amuse — you should have 
been there, to talk awhile to that beautiful group, 
ft; would have gratified you , and I know it would 
have been a matter of sincere delight to your nu- 
merous friends in Philadelphia. Nevermind, we'll 
have another in April, and if there be any virtue in 
Rail-roads and steam, yon must be here. 

I write in haste, but I am as ever, p. 


Middlepobt, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1849. 

D. D. G. M. P. L. Ely, of Niagara District, as- 
sisted by D. D. G. M. J. W. Otto, of Orleans Dis- 
trict, and P. Gs. 0. C. Wright, W. Russ, W. Mack, 
S. M. Burroughs and S. M. Spencer, assembled in 
the new Lodge Room, and organized and summoned 
the charter members, and duly instituted Algonac 
Lodge No. 861, I. 0. 0. F. A large number of 
visiting brothers were in attendance, from neigh- 
boring Lodges, who were present during the cere- 
monies usual on such occasions. 

The following officers were duly elected and in- 
stalled in their respective stations, for the present 
term — viz : C. Craig, N. G. ; W. S. Fenn, Y. G. ; 
G. L. Spalding, Jr., S. ; A. Kittredge, T. Eight 
brothers were admitted by card, and five applicants 
for membership were elected. This Lodge starts 
with very good prospects, although it is located in 
the midst of quite a number of rabid anties, whose 
opposition we shall endeavor to appease by a 
straight-forward course of conduct, such as becomes 
true Odd-Fellows. 

Respectfully yours, in F., L. & T., c. 


A SHORT LETTER. 

Fhujldklphla, March 5, 1849. 

Bro. Arnold : What have you new in Gotham ? 
Anything ■ If you have, distribute the contents of 
your letter bag, and send a fair proportion to the 
city of Penn ; for, indeed, we are absolutely dying 
for want of something to stimulate our mental 
in'ards. The newsmongers, the politicianers, the 
office-seekers and the reporters have all gone to 
Washington, to witness the inauguration, and 
secure little “ odds and ends” for themselves, so 
that we have nothing left to console ourselves with, 
but a few items of scandal about police officers, 
small burglaries, &c. Why, we can’t get up a 
“ horrible murder” case, as you can, to sell our 
papers, or please the people. Cruel world, this. 
Well, no matter, after the inauguration is over, and 
the politicians, office-seekers and pick-pockets re- 
turn to their usual avocations, we can give you 
something fresh. 

How is the weather with you ? Sloppy, or any- 
thing ? What of yonr streets ? Muddy, slushy, 
swashy, dashy, splashy ? Yes, we know it is so. 
Now, don't say a word about it. It is so here, and 
the city of Penn can't be better off than York. 
Spring came to us a few days since, with a real 
warm, sun-shiny face. She stayed with ns for an 
hour or so, chatting about green leaves and flowers, 
and all that sort of thing, until every one became 
pleased — with themselves, and the beautiful world 
her first appearance so beautifully pictured. But 
she had a “ row,” a la Hyer and Sullivan, with 
Old Boreas, and out of sheer spite, perhaps, this 
young jade, Spring, commenced pelting the poor 
devils of this terrene sphere with snow balls ; and 
she did it to perfection, I can assure you. 

I wish yon had been here on Friday evening last. 
We had, or rather Lady Washington Association 
No. 2, of the “ Independent Order of Philozatheans” 
(all ladies, you know,) had a festival — and it was a 
festival, indeed. They celebrated their first anni- 
versary. Several hundred feminines were present 
on the occasion, and a small sprinkling of the 
“ sterner sex.” The ladies were all beautiful; 
they were well dressed, and, as ladies always are. 


MRS. FANNY KEMBLE BUTLER. 

This lady commenced her readings of Sh&kspere 
at the Stuyvesant Institute on Saturday evening 
last. She bad a crowded audience to greet her, 
and a highly intellectual one. She came associated 
with the Kemble name, a proud one in dramatio 
annals, and also with her own brilliant displays of 
genius and histrionio powers, when in her early 
days she burst upon us on the stage. She brought 
with her great tact, experience, judgment and re- 
search — a powerful mind, a refined and highly 
cultivated taste, and a rich imagination. All her 
features are expressive, and her eye beyond all. It 
is not unlike that of the elder Kean. Her voice is 
powerful, flexible, and at times very musical. It 
is sustained in its higher notes, and her deep, gut- 
tural tones are solemn and impressive. Her style 
is at times lofty and impassioned, yet not extrava- 
gant. In her scenes of pathos she is thrilling in 
effect, and unsurpassed in depicting mental agony 
and profbund emotion. She gives a warm and life- 
like glow to the author’s pictures of life. We see 
them vividly embodied. They are creatures of 
impulse, actuated by hopes, and aims and ambi- 
tions, like living men around us— full of passion> 
sensibilities, weaknesses and crime. 

The scenes in her hands seem naturally wrought 
up, and the characters impressed with the stamp of 
reality and truth. W e were familiar with Macbeth. 

| We had conned over and over again every passage 
! and word of the play. We had seen it portrayed 
| by the greatest actors of the age. We had beheld 
Mrs. Butler herself enact that part in which her 
aunt was unrivaled before her. All was familiar 
as a tale, not twice, but a thousand times told ; 
and yet we were delighted with the reading. It 
was full of freshness — there was a depth and a 
glow about it — there was a vivid reality in its 
scenes — there was a new force and beauty in its 
language. It was full of point, and pathos and 
dignity throughout. 

We could have listened an hour longer to tones 
so powerful and sweet. It is indeed a delightful 
treat to hear such a play so well and feelingly read. 
There was voice, look and action, a just concep- 
tion, soul, taste and nice discrimination, brought to 
the reading of one of the sublimest intellectual 
efforts of the immortal bard. And each was the 
best of its kind. No wonder the audience were 
absorbed— no wonder a death-like stillness was 
there, save when interrupted by an occasional 
burst of applause, loud and irresistible. It was an 
exhibitionin which were displayed the highest dra- 
matic powers, and in a mode new and exciting; di- 
vested of the illusions and accessories of the stage, 
but full of interest and intellectual charms. 


D. D. Grand Masters. — In the list of D. D. G. 
Masters appended to the Grand Master's Report, 
published last week, there were two important 
omissions, which we now supply : 

P. G. Moore, D. D. G. M., Ulster District, 

P. G. 0. Whiston, “ Sullivan “ 


Amaranthub Lodge No. 852. — Rev. Bro. B.B. 
Halleck will deliver a lecture on Odd- Fellowship, 
before this Lodge, on Monday evening next, at 8 
o’clock, at 327 Bowery. Brethren of the Order 


are invited to attend. 
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LETTER FROM G. F. SECCHI DE CA8ALI. 

A WINTER EXCURSION. 

Frau XL in House, Philadelphia, Feb. 26, 1849. 

Dear Editor: If a friend of yours should be in 
want of being relieved from a state of coma, with- 
out practical Mesmerism, advise him to travel during 
the winter season, and then he is sure to realize all 
the enjoyments of human life over the pleasure of 
being frozen to death before the end of his journey. 
In one of the past mornings of this delightful month, 
when the thermometer had fallen below zero, while 
sitting near a good fire, and was smoking out, with 
a cigar, the Pope’s threats of exoommunication, a 
telegraphic dispatch from Delaware carried me un- 
expectedly from my comfortable room to the steam- 
boat of the South Amboy line. Like the Wander- 
ing Jew traveling over the eternal snows of Siberia, 
wrapped in some wintry rags, I began my march to 
the boat ; but not a nose out of doors ! — all were 
masked with enormous red scarfs, as if they were 
ashamed to show to the public their beautiful red 
nostrils. At noon we left New-York with a large 
number of passengers, and, being a stranger to all 
on board, I retired to the deck, desirous to be alone 
with my thoughts. What rude scenery around 
me!— the country desolate, and covered with its 
white snowy mantle— the bay barricaded in every 
way by immense blocks of ice floating from side to 
side— over me a dark sky, threatening to send down 
all its stormy elements ; and, above all, I had to ac- 
complish, before midnight, an excursion of one 
hundred and fifty miles ! While I was profoundly 
meditating all this, behold ! here two strange indi- 
viduals come to disturjb my peaoeful solitude, by in- 
quiring of me about the environs of New-York, and 
of our journey to South Amboy. That I should not 
have any bad idea of them, they informed me at 
once that they were husband and wife, natives of 
Jersey, and married in the same State. Since twen- 
ty years of connubial life, they had never had the 
courage to go out, even for a day, from their sandy 
State ; but, having heard so much in their village of 
“ Mose in California’’ at the Chatham theater, and 
of the “ Quaker Giant and Giantess” at Barnum’s 
Museum, they deoided to see the elephant, and left 
the village and congregation, without even asking 
permission from the rector of their parish ! What 
a scandal for our age ! 

Mr. Picktooth, my new acquaintance— 

“He was a cold^ good, honorable man, 

Proud of hit birth, and proud of everything,” 

even of his State and of his wife, who had already 
run a race of two- quarters of a century. Mrs. Pick- 
tooth was proud only of herself, and of the score 
of petticoats around her person ; but, not being a 
Coroner myself, I must not attempt an ante mortem 
examination, and, for modesty’s sake, I shall say 
only that her head was covered with a kind of black 
wool-hair like the negro-slaves I saw in Alexandria, 
in Egypt, and her ears were stored with such a 
quantity of cotton, that I thought it proper to ad- 
vise her not to approach the pipe of the boat, be- 
cause the ootton would explode and blow out her 
delicate brains ! 

“ I thank ye, Mister,” answered Mrs. Picktooth. 
“ I dare say that it would catch fire. I have had 
this cotton in my ears for six months — it is Jersey 
cotton and turning to her husband, “ 1 told you, 
Mr. Picktooth, that we should have hard times sail- 
ing on the ooean !” 

“ Yes, wife,” answered the husband, “ we have 
never been so far and so long away from our village 
since the days of our honeymoon, when we went to 
Trenton ; but we had to see the world, and at last 
we sail on the wide waters, and go to visit 1 New- 
York as it Is.’ I hope we shall have something new 
to tell in our village. What knowledge I have al- j 
ready aoquired the three days we have been out of 
our Jersey State!” 

“ Dear me !” answered Madam Picktooth, “ you 
would become another Salmon, as you are a deacon. I 


I reckon that you would learn to preach in a short 
time. I wished we should be again at the National 
to hear the Rev. Mr. Chanfrau, alias Father Moses. 
What eloquenoe and eleganoe of style in his eulo- 
gies and speeches! Yet I dislike, in that congrega- 
tion, the society of these dirty urchins who sell 
newspapers. They tortured me last night for an 
hour, throwing into my face peanuts and corn, and 
calling me an old hen — the wife of a deacon— of a 
farmer ! A Jersey lady to be called an old chicken! j 
l dare say, if they should come to our village, I 
would lick those little rogues.” 

Seeing Mrs. Picktooth almost out of patience, 
and fearing she would lose her senses, I changed the 
tone of conversation, and made some inquiries about 
their native State. Mr. Picktooth informed me of 
the immense richness of that country : 

“ There,” said he, “ we have roses in the winter 
season, like they do in Italy ; we have mines of all 
kinds of minerals, even gold ! My son, who is a 
physician, discovered the other day a gold mine 
near the house of our clergyman, and has carried 
home plenty of gold dust !” 

If this is true, that New-Jersey has an El Dorado 
river, I hope they will employ some of their dust to 
improve agriculture, industry, and, above all, public 
education. By the last message of the Governor, 1 
saw that nearly half of the population of New- Jer- 
sey receive no instruction ! 

We were near Staten Island, and Mrs. Picktooth 
desired to know what it was ? 

“ Staten Island, Madam, where there is a quaran- 
tine.” 

“I dare say !” replied the rather-astonished Jer- 
sey lady. “ The more I stay away from home the 
more I learn of new things and names. My pa- 
tience ! I reckon I have never heard of that place 
before. Did you, husband ?” 

cc No,” answered the gentle-m&n , “ but I guess that 
an island must be surrounded by water. Is it not 
so, Mister?” 

“Yes, sir ; you are perfectly right in your obser- 
vations. Did you learn that at the Chatham Aca- 
demy, from Professor Chanfrau?” 

“ Moses spoke last night of a gold island and of a 
gold river in California, and I believe I heard it 
from him for the first time.” 

“Mister,” inquired Mrs. Picktooth of me, “is 
there any danger from the sea-serpent ?” 

“ No, Madam ! The big sea-serpent of 1848 has 
passed from the ocean near Rome into the Tiber, 
and with its big tale has overthrown Pius IX ; and 
his son, the little sea-serpent found near Liverpool, 
died at the London hospital a month since.” 

“ And what do you think of Jersey pirates ?” 

u We have nothing to fear from them, as we don’t 
go so far as Barnegat. We turn round and pass 
between Staten Island and the Deserts of Jersey. 
In less than an hour we will be at South Amboy.” 

“ Exouse me, Mister,” continued Mrs. Picktooth. 
“ as you are so patient and kind, would you inform 
me if that is Cape Horn,” pointing to the light- 
house at Sandy-Hook, “ we read so much about in 
the papers ?” 

“ No, Madam ! — it is not the Horn, but the light- 
house at Sandy Hook, where are the plantations of 
Professor Chanfrau of the Chatham.” 

“ Dear me! — what a great man is that Mr. Moses ! 

I wondered we had to go as far as his plantation. I 
feel already tired of the sea, and also some sensation 
which I have not felt for some years, thanks to 
Heaven !” 

At the same moment that Mrs. Picktooth felt so 
many things, a colored servant rung a bell, and 
making more noise with his infernal voice, invited 
all people to dinner. Before sitting down at table, 

I wished to see the doings of my new acquaintan- 
ces, and heard Mr. Picktooth asking the servant if 
every one oould go to dinner ? 

“ Yes, Massa, ye can go, I dare say !” 

Mr. and Mrs* T. went down, and were rather 


surprized at the urbanity and politeness of the Cap- 
tain, as well as of the waiters, and began to swallow 
anything around them. Certainly I never saw such 
destruction at any dinner. 

“I dare say, husband, that traveling we find very 
generous people ; even Bishop Doane has not such 
a dinner as this. I must say that I have never sat 
at a table like this in Jersey. Husband, will you 
have a weal stake ?” 

The clerk of the boat began his usual turn till he 
came to Mr. Picktooth, and he was just devouring 
a miserable chicken, when he was asked for his 
ticket. 

“ What do you mean ?” inquired Mr. Picktooth, 
rather surprised. “ Here is the railroad ticket for 
me and the woman.” 

“ Not that, sir,” answered the clerk, in a very 
peaceful manner ; “ 1 mean the dinner ticket, or one 
dollar for both.” 

“ Ob Job ! you had two friends : one ’s quite enough, 
Especially when we are ill at ease.” 

Mr. Picktooth, who never expected such an exac- 
tion, felt bitterly the summons of the clerk, for he 
believed that he had been invited by the darky. 
He could not swallow the pill of one dollar. 

u I reckon,” said he to the clerk, “ if you should 
come to our village, they would not charge you 
more than twenty-five cents, and we farmers never 
charge any thing when we invite some friend to 
dinner. Only think, wife ! — one dollar for a din- 
ner ! It will take me twenty years before I leave 
the State again !” 

The Bea became more rough, and Mrs. Picktooth 
feeling a little headache, went on the deck, but, in 
spite of the fresh air, she felt so much sea-sickness, 
that she was obliged to lighten her body, like a 
Captain attempting to save his vessel in a storm, by 
throwing overboard a part of the cargo. 

Mr. Picktooth did not seem to regret his wife’s 
illness so muoh as the half-dollar spent for the 
dinner. 

“ There !” said he ; “a bushel of corn thrown 
away ! It is like throwing pearls before New-York 
Aldermen ! I hope you will eat no more on any 
boat !” 

But having reached the point of our destination, 
I left Mr. and Mrs. Picktooth to take care of them- 
selves, and passed into the cars, glad to have missed 
their interesting company. [ T0 be continued.] 

AT US AGAIN— THE OFFICIAL ORGAN. 


Bro. Cochrane, of the Odd-Fellow, cannot recon- 
cile himself to the idea that we have placed the Ga- 
zette of the Union under the charge of the M. W. 
Grand Master of the State of New York, and of the 
M. W. Grand Sire of the United States, thus mak- 
ing it the official organ. We have done this from a 
sense of duty. Having confidence in the common 
sense of Odd-Fellows, as expressed by their repre- 
sentatives, in the Grand Lodge of the United States, 
we endeavor to follow it; and our Journal, there- 


fore, will ever, so long as we conduct its speech, 
speak in harmony with its decision*. 

As for the article in “ The Symbol ,” to which 
Bro. Cochrane refers, we have not seen it, nor have 
we seen the “ Symbol” but once for nearly two 
months. How is this, Brother Jordan? 


The Thirtieth Congress closed its existence 
on Sunday morning last, the 4th inst., at 7 o’clock, 
after having been in session all night, transacting 
an immense amount of business, in the usual hur- 
ried manner, during the last few hours. Among 
the important bills passed was pne for organizing a 
new Executive Department, called the Home De- 
partment, the head of which is to be called the 
Secretary of the Interior. The Depaatment is to 
include the Bureau of Pensions, Indian Affairs, and 
Patent Office. Bills were also passed for minting 
Double Eagles and Gold Dollars. The bill for 
establishing a mint in New York, where one is so 
much needed, was defeated by the objection of a 
Pennsylvania Senator. 
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♦GAZETTE OP THE UNION 


A GLANCE AT EUROPE. 

The “ flying” steamship Europa has arrived at 
our port in lees than fourteen days. The political 
news of the Old World is of great interest. It 
seems that royalty is more in danger at the present 
time than it was a few months past. Kings, queens 
and ministers make patriotic and flattering speech- 
es ; they declare themselves in favor of the people, 
and ready to defend their rights; they show the 
good they have performed, and conceal the evil 
they have caused to their fellow subjects. In one 
word, they try to lengthen their royal or ministe- 
rial career, blinding nations with California dust 
or gun-powder ; but those times have passed in 
which rulers could successfully resort to these 
infamous means. The terrible sea-serpent of 1848 
has appeared, and God knows when it will end its 
revolutionary tour. 

A year ago the Sicilians rose against their bloody 
tyrant, and the Parisians dismissed Louis Philippe, 
the Napoleon of peace, the Lombards fought with 
the Austrians, Venice proclaimed herself a Repub- 
lic, the Prussians obtained a Democratic Constitu- 
tion and a National Assembly ; while the stupid 
Emperor of Austria was obliged to abdicate in favor 
of a young royal snake, because the imperial crown 
was too heavy for his Christian majesty. Metter- 
nich, leaving Vienna for the land of exile, was 
sorry that he had not been able, in his long politi- 
cal life, to find out a secret how to annihilate 
printing, telegraphs and the progress of liberal 
ideas ! and the present Pope is almost out of patience 
at the ridicule and contempt expressed by the 
Romans against his bull of excommunication. 

ENGLAND 

Was favored with a speech, read by Mrs. Victo- 
ria, before Bishops, Peers, and a fair bevy of Peer- 
esses. The royal lady addressed herself to the 
dignitaries of the kingdom— to lords and gentle- 
men. The people were forgotten in that famous 
composition — not a word for the canaille. The 
Queen has troubles enough with her children and 
husband, without losing her precious time with 
common individuals. 

In Manchester there was a splendid banquet, 
given by the friends of Free Trade, on the 1st of 
February, the day when expired the last shred of 
protective duties on foreign corn. The number of 
guests admitted by ticket was 2,981 — 700 of them 
ladies. Among the many notable persons who 
assisted at this beautiful festival, was the philan- 
thropist, Mr. Cobden, who spoke with his usual 
energy, though less than his usual novelty. The 
toast offered by this eminent man was, “ Free 
Trade and peace, as the best guarantees of popular 
rights ; the best promoters of national industry, 
and the most effectual means for the reduction of 
national burdens.” 

Among the personages named by Queen Victoria 
as embassadors to foreign countries, we find the 
brother of the novelist, Bulwer, who intrigued so 
much in Spain, and now is coming as charge d* 
affaires to the United States. 

The cholera in England continues its ravages 
much the same. The total number of cases which 
have occurred from the first appearance of the 
disease, now amounts to 11,147, of which 4,939 
have died, 3,063 have recovered, and ^199 arc 
under treatment. 

IRELAND 

Has not been visited by the cholera to any ex- 
tent, with the exception of Belfast, where the dis- j 
order is already on the decline. The writs of 
error to tho House of Lords, in the cases of Smith 
O’Brien, McManus and O'Donahoe, have been 
issued from the writ office of the Court of Chan- 
cery. As to Mr. Meagher, he has taken no steps 
for an appeal, and his own means being exhausted, 
he refuses all pecuniary aid from his friends, who 
are most anxious to afford him every facility that 
money can procure, for taking the step. Gavan 
Duffy asked to be discharged on bail, but he was 
refused. The treatment of this patriotic Irishman 


has been barbarous and inhuman. Not only has 
his health been greatly impaired by confinement, 
but his property, which at the time it passed into 
the hands of his trustees, was assessed at £10,000, 
could now be made to realise only £2000. His 
paper, one of the most flourishing journals in Ire- 
land, necessarily involving large business transac- 
tions, was immediately shut up — himself imprisoned, 
and all communication with his trustees denied. 
What a blessing for an editor or a political man to 
live under the sway of a royal ruler ! 

FRANCE 

Has been on the eve of another bloody revolu- 
tion, between the troops and the Socialists, united 
with the Garde Mobile. In our last “ Glance at 
Europe” we predicted a collision between the red 
republicans and the ministry, which is formed of 
republicans of la vet lie, men who served under 
Charles X and Louis Philippe, and now think bet- 
ter to play the part of liberal men. The question 
of the dissolution of the National Assembly will 
cause great trouble to France, and to the President 
himself. The people are not excited against Louis 
Napoleon, but against his ministers, and desire a 
change in this office. The poor class of people in 
France are not better situated than in England or 
Ireland. Having passed under so many different 
forms of government, their situation has never been 
ameliorated. Thus the true cause of all their 
popular movements is originated more from misery 
than for the desire of a new government. The 
new French President, if he wishes to keep his 
Napoleonic head on his shoulders, must improve 
the condition of the poor people, and procure them 
buildings for public works, under the system of the 
noble Louis le Blanc. 

The ministers, having discovered that a plot of 
conspiracy existed between the Garde Mobile and 
the red republicans, took the necessary measures to 
prevent bloodshed, and 80,000 men were ordered to 
march in the streets of Paris, while many thou-* 
sands surrounded the palace of the National Assem- 
bly, to oppose the people, should they attempt to 
invade that national body. The President appear- 
ed in public, dressed in the uniform of a Colonel of 
the National G uard, and was received with applause 
by the people. We hope that Louis Napoleon, who, 
while a prisoner at Ham, wrote a work for amelior- 
ating the state of the people, will now do something 
for those who elected him to such a high dignity, 
and will put in action his beautiful theory. 

ITALY 

Has quite forgotten that a Pope exists. Pius 
IX is in oblivion, and his bull of excommunication 
has banished his memory from the hearts of all his 
admirers and friends. Austria dares not interfere 
in re-establishing him on the Pontifical throne, and 
the King of Naples, who has just had a narrow 
escape from drowning, from a collision at sea, is not 
very anxious to march his troops in the Roman 
States, while there is danger of a revolution break- 
ing out in the kingdoms of Naples and Calabria. 
Thus Pius IX remains at Gaeta, and we beg Al- 
mighty God to keep him there until Italy has re- 
conquered her "freedom and independence. The 
Spanish and Portuguese intervention will end in 
smoke, and we believe that such a war will never 
occur between two poor and destitute nations as 
Spain and Portugal. 

Charles Albert, the King of Sardinia, opened the 
second session of the Chambers of Piedmont with a 
most eloquent and patriotic speech, concerning the 
last war with Austria, and expressed a desire to 
meet the Austrians again. His army, ready for 
the field of battle, consists of 190,000 men, beside 
the National Guard. His navy is superior to that 
of any Italian power, even of Austria. He has 
promised the Deputies and the nation that he will 
resume hostilities with the enemies of Italian inde- 
pendence after the decision of the Congress of 
Douxelles, on the 3d of March. 

In Rome, Prince Canino, and all the present 
ministry have been returned members of the new 
Constituent Assembly, whose election by the unani- 


mous vote of the people casts an everlasting ban- 
ishment on Pius IX. and of any future Pope from 
the throne of Rome. The protests which Pius has 
addressed to the European powers, complaining of 
his dethronement, though certainly he ran away 
from his temporal throne, seem to produce no effect 
at all. It is nobody’s especial business to interfere, 
and the business will be transacted accordingly. 

AUSTRIA AND GERMANY 

Have decided to leave aside the question of elect- 
ing an Emperor for the German Empire. The 
Austrian has trouble enough with his own subjects, 
and with the long and cruel war with Hungary, 
without aspiring to the supremacy of tho German 
powers. Prussia has stated that Frederic is not 
willing to become more than he is. “ Better be a 
popular King,” said he, “ than an Emperor hated 
by his nation.” We fear that Mb royal person is 
not so popular among his subjects as he believes ; 
and a proof of our assertion is the continued siege 
of Berlin by His Majesty’s troops. The new Em- 
peror of Austria has invited his beloved subjects of 
Lombardy to send Deputies to the Austrian Assem- 
bly ; but the Lombards have refused — they won’t 
have any communication nor take any interest in 
the affairs of their most hateful enemies. 

DENMARK 

Waits the spring to continue war against Germa- 
ny, for the Sleivigh Holstein question. Russia 
seems disposed to help this power, in order to 
weaken and divide the G erman unity. 

SPAIN. 

The news received from this half barbarous 
country is as bloody as ever. Another battle has 
been fought between the Ca^lists and the royal 
troops in Catalonia, in the neighborhood of Yich, 
between Generals Concha and Cabrera, at the head 
of all the Car list forces in the province. The latter 
had been completely beaten and dispersed, after an 
obstinate battle. General Narvaez, the prime 
minister, fought a duel with Senor Sagas ti, after a 
stormy debate in the Senate. The nation is sorry 
that the General was not killed. 

. CONSTANTINOPLE 

Has been visited by Abbas Pacha, of Egypt, who 
arrived on the 10th of January, and had an inter- 
view with the Sultan. He was invested by his 
sovereign with the vice -royalty of Egypt. The 
Emperor has grown in popularity among his sub- 
jects, and generally with the Christians, who are 
disposed to sacrifice their lives for the defense and 
dignity of the throne and the independence of the 
Empire. 

GREECE 

Has lost one of her talented children, Mr. Colo- 
oatroni, who was Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
only thirty-eight years of age. 

Thus ends our “ Glance at Europe,” and the 
account of what has transpired in Europe since the 
arrival of the steamship Niagara. 

Secchi de Casali. 


Od* “Raphael; or, the Boor or Life at 
Twenty.” By Alphonse Lamartine. New- York: 
1849. — This is one of the most eloquent of the effu- 
sions of its highly-gifted author. It is fuU of glow- 
ing and impassioned feeling, and its impulses spring 
from a soul that feels profoundly, and is embued 
with elevated thoughts and high poetical tenden- 
cies. It has a strong original cast, and occasional- 
ly great power, and the interest is maintained 
throughout. 


“ Benjamin Franxlin : His Autobiogra- 
phy.” Parts 1, 2, 3, 4. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1849. — We have received four parts of 
this splendid work. No other edition is so beauti- 
fully embellished. The numerous designs by Chap- 
man are admirable, and the book is replete with 
great and useful lessons to mankind. We hail the 
foture numbers with great satisfaction. 
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03- “ History of King Charles the First.” 
“ History of Alexander the Great.” “His- 
tory of Hannibal.” By Jacob Abbott. New- 
York : Harper & Brothers. — These compose a part 
of a series of Histories written chiefly for the use 
of American Youth, but also for maturer minds, 
and adapted to “ the position, the ideas, and intel- 
lectual wants” of an extensive class in our country, 
who have come within the range of our author’s 
observation. They are written in a clear and con- 
cise style, and embody the most interesting and 
striking historical facts of the periods of which they 
treat. They have a rich title-page, and some wood 
engravings of a high order of merit. 

03- Just in Time. — We have received Judge 
Thornton’s “ Oregon and California in 1848,” 2 
vols., from Harper & Brothers. This is interest- 
ing and reliable information of what the author 
experinced during his journey, and while residing 
in those places. Almost every one being now 
deeply interested in regions abounding with gold, 
will eagerly peruse these volumes, which, at any 
time, would be found exceedingly interesting, but 
doubly so at this important period. The engrav- 
ings and map accompanying the work will lie found 
very useful. 

0CJ- “ Roland Cashel.” By Charles Lever. 
Part 1. New- York : Harper & Brothers. 1849. — 
This is a spirited and amusing book, and abounds 
in characters and scenes full of raciness and a rich 
humor, in the usual characteristic vein of the 
author. It will well repay in enjoyment the hour 
spent in its perusal. 

03*“Laneton Parsonage.” Third Part. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1849. This is a contin- 
uation of a series of novels, under this name, by 
Miss Sewall, which have been favorably commented 
on by us. In the work before us there is the same 
deep interest, the same high moral tendency, the 
same graphic delineation of the scenes of life. The 
characters, before introduced to our acquaintances, 
have become matured ; and in none of her charming 
narrations has she shown a greater knowledge of 
the human heart, more admirable descriptive pow- 
ers, and religious thoughts and sentiments, so hap- 
pily blencfed with the daily intercourse of life. 

03* “ The Sacred Pof.ts of England and 
America.” Edited by Rufus W. Griswold. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co., 1849. There is no desid- 
eratum in our poetical literature, as a work of this 
kind. The religious poetry of the best English 
writers, as well as of our own, is little known 
among us. The editor of this volume has rearrang- 
ed and combined the gems of the British sacred po- 
ets from their standard works, and made large and 
valuable additions to these by selections from the 
best poetical writers, on sacred subjects, in our 
own country. Writings like these elevate the mind 
and refine the taste, deepen the religious sentiments, 
stimulate devotion in the soul, and by their reflec- 
tions on its responsibilities, its great moral aims 
in this life, and its high destinies, in that which is 
to come, are rendered of great importance to man- 
kind. It is beautifully got up, and illustrated with 
steel engravings. 

03“ “ What I saw in California.” By Edwin 
Bryant. “The California Guide Book.” By 
Capt. Fremont. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1849. A {jfreat mass of geographical and statistical 
information is afforded in these volumes — the first 
containing a clever, spirited, graphic account of a 
tour by the south pass of the Rocky Mountains 
across the continent of North America, the great 
desert basin and through California, showing the 
capabilities, scenery and population of that coun- 
try ; and the manners, customs, and pursuits of the 
people. The latter is a scientific and elaborate trea- 
tise of the climate, productions of the soil, mineral 
resources and general features of an extensive tract 
of oountry, written by Major Emory and Captain 


Fremont, respectively, during an overland journey 
to California, and while engaged in the exploring 
expedition. They will be found to be of great in- 
terest. 

03* “ A Catechism of the Steam Engine.” 
By John Bourne. New York : D. Appleton & Co., 
1849. This is a practical treatise, intended for 
common use, and to explain in a plain and concise, 
but detailed manner, the scientific principles on 
which the operation of the steam engine depends, 
in its various applications, and showing also all the 
modern improvement in its structure. It is a sound, 
scientific and useful treatise on this most interest- 
ing subject. ^ 

(EljeatrUala anil ^Imosments. 

At the Broadway the stock company are play- 
ing in the usual varieties. The gymnastic perfor- 
mances of the Martinette family are wonderful and 
striking, and have proved very attractive. 

At the Bowery, Tom and Jerry, the well known 
and amusing extrayaganza, is played nightly, to 
crowded houses. Tom Hyer, the victor in the fight 
with Sullivan, and the two seconds, enact the prin- 
ciple roles. The whole is played with great spirit. 

At the National, Mose in California, a new 
piece by Chanfrau, has made a decided hit. Chan- 
frau is there at home, and Chapman plays a comic 
character, Mr. Adolphus Pillishroud, admirably. 

At Burton’s the usual succession of clever ex- 
travaganzas and pointed satires are the prevailing 
attractions of the day. 

Miss Fanny Butler commenced her dramatic 
reading on Saturday eyening, with Macbeth. They 
are full of interest, and will be as successful here 
as at Boston. 

Signor Barille. — This accomplished composer 
and pianist gives a grand concert, aided by fifty 
performers, at the Tabernacle, on Thursday even- 
ing of this week, Le Desart being the music selec- 
ted for the occasion. It will present a fine display 
of delightful melodies and scientific execution. 

The Italian Opera. — The first season is about 
closing. It has been, on the whole, much better 
supported than during the past winter. There 
have been some difficulties encountered by the man- 
ager, but he has surmounted them, and has shown 
decided firmness, judgement and ability. Yet 
such are the heavy expenses attending this refined 
and charming entertainment, that it is well known 
that the season has resulted in loss, and nothing but 
an advance in the price of seats, and an increased 
patronage during the ensuing season, can sustain it 
among ns. We hope this support will be given. 
The new artists are said to possess talents of a high 
order. The baritone was said to be ono of the best 
in Europe, and the tenor and prima donna enjoyed 
a very high reputation abroad. They were most 
favorably received on Friday evening last. The 
prima donna is a striking looking person, with a 
fine form, and expressive features: she is very 
young, and plays in a warm, impassioned style, 
Her voice is a high soprano, and is brilliant in ef- 
fects. The tenor has a sweet voice of no great 
compass, and the bass was respectable; but the 
baritone in expression, volume, sustained power, 
and execution, and perfect good taste, has never 
been equaled or surpassed among us. The house 
was crowded ; it was for the benefit of the director. 



Aw Emigration Marriage. — A Devenport cor- 
respondent sends us the following : 

A young woman, aged twenty-two, a servant, 
being taking ill of typhus, was removed to the work- 
house at Devenport, where, by attention, she soon 
recovered. After her restoration to health she ex- 
pressed a desire to emigrate to Australia, if the 
guardian would advance the sum of £2 10s., which 
is necessary to be paid to the Emigration Society 
for outfit previous to sailing, and which money is 
returned tnem on disembarking ; and the guardians 
having received a most satisfactory character of her 
from the governor of the workhouse, they agreed to 
do so ; ana she accordingly went to the office to in- 
quire about her passage. While waiting there, 
however, she was accosted by a respectable person, 
who asked her business, and if she were going to 
emigrate ? She replied in the affirmative, when he 
rejoined : 

“ So am I ; and if you have no objection Fll mar- 
ry you previous to sailing !” 

She replied that she was obliged for the offer, but 
thought it was very extraordinary and premature, 
seeing that he knew nothing about her. Upon 
which he remarked that he liked her honest coun- 
tenance. At length the matter was most seriously 
entertained, and she referred him to the service she 
had lately left. He at once started off to the ad- 
dress, and received such a satisfactory character, 
that, on returning, he immediately purchased the 
license, a?d the hasty couple were married on 
Christmas-day. It may be added that previous to 
the wedding, he spent .£20 for his wife’s outfit, paid 
her passage, and returned the £2 10s. to the guar- 
dian, “ with many thanks.” 


Puzzle. — There is a barrel which has eight gal- 
lons of beer in it, and it is required to draw off ex- 
actly four gallons ; but there are only two vessels 
at hand — one of which will hold three gallons, and 
the other will hold five gallons — how can four gal- 
lons be measured by the aid of these two vessels ? 
Solution . — This may be accomplished in two ways, 
but the following is readiest : 1 . Fill the five gallon 
measure from the cask, and from it pour three gal- 
lons into the other measure; this will leave two 
gallons in the larger measure. 2. Empty the three 
gallons from the smaller measure into the oask 
again, and pour out the two gallons which remain- 
ed in the larger measure into the smaller, as this 
holds three gallons, it will, of course, require one 
gallon to fill it up. 8. Again fill the five gallon 
measure from the cask, and out of it pour one gal- 
lon to make up the deficiency in the smaller meas- 
ure, and we have four gallons remaining ; or, fill 
the three gallon measure, empty it into the fire 
gallon measure, fill it again, and from it fill up the 
two deficient gallons of the five gallon measure. 
W e have now one gallon remaining in the smaller 
measure ; empty the five gallon measure into the 
cask, and transfer the one gallon from the smaller 
measure, which again fill from the cask, and we 
have four galloni as in the former case. 


Esau Ackum, a young Chinaman now employed 
by Labrey, ScholesA Co., tea-dealers, Manchester, 
has furnished the Manchester Guardian with an ac- 
count of a Chinese wedding. If, says he, during 
courtship, any pot or earthen vessel is eracked or 
broken, it is considered a bad omen, and one that is 
never disregarded. Should the young gentleman, 
therefore, while in the house of the lady’s parents, 
hear or see anything of her that is not to his mind, 
he generally manages (by accident, of course) to 
break his tea-cup — and so break off the the match. 


“ Hurrah for the Road !” — Two maiden ladies 
who have just taken a house at Western-super- 
Mare, have such a fondness for things as they were, 
and such an utter abhorrence of railways, that 
they last week dispatched from London a small 
wagon-load of furniture, drawn by three horses, 
ana attended by two men. After five weary days* 
journey, the distance of 140 miles was performed 
at the expense of 12/., and the loss, through the 
breaking of a handsome mirror, valued above that 
sum. The same goods could have been conveyed 
by rail in a few hours, and delivered at less than 
one quarter the wagon charges. 


There are in the United States, among the Post- 
Office towns — 12 Albanvs, 12 Bostons, 13 Bristols, 8 
Brightens, 16 Cambriages, 24 Chesters, 20 Cam- 
dens, 14 Can&ans, 22 Dovers, 6 Dublins, 8 Durhams, 
9 Exeter b, 18 Fairfields, 12 Goshens, 7 Leeds, 8 
Lincolns, 9 Newports, 28 Leb&nons, 11 Lancasters, 
20 Manchester!, 12 Londons, (but not quite so 
large,) 16 Rochester!, 19 Oxfords, 15 Plymouths, 
26 Richmonds, 40 Salems, 17 Windsors, and 16 
Yorks. 


The Present Winter.— Dr. Robbins, Librari- 
an of the Hartford Athenaeum, (Conn.) now over 
eighty year 8 of age, has kept a record of the weather 
from his youth up and acknowledges that the present 
winter beats ail former ones within his recolection, 
for the extent of its coldness, as measured by the 
themometer. 


Canadian Gold. — Recently some gold was found 
in the Valley of Chandiere, Canada. A ton of gravel 
produced- when washed, four dollars of gold. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR'S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Gen. Zachary Taylor was inaugurated as Presi- 
dent of the United States, at the capital, in Wash- 
ington, on Monday last, the 5th inst. The ceremo- 
nies were performed in the usual manner, in the 
presence of the Senate, the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, Foreign Diplomatic Agent*, &o., &c.; and 
an immense assemblage of citizen* Previous to the 
administration of the oath of office, the President 
elect read the following Inaugural Address, which, 
for conciseness and clearness of expression, may be 
regarded as a model document : 

Elected by the American people to the highest 
office known to our laws, I appear here to take the 
oath prescribed by the Constitution : and, in com- 
pliance with a time-honored custom, to address those 
who are now assembled. 

The confidence and respect shown by my coun- 
trymen in calling me to be the chief magistrate of a 
Republic holding a high rank among the nations of 
the earth, have inspired me with the most profound 
gratitude ; but, when I reflect that the acceptance 
of the office which their partiality has bestowed, im- 
poses the discharge of the most Arduous duties, and 
involves the weightiest obligations, I am conscious 
that the position which I have been called to fill, 
though sufficient to satisfy the loftiest ambition, is 
surrounded by fearful responsibilities. Happily, 
however, in the performance of my new duties, I 
shall not be without able co-operation. The legis- 
lative and judicial branches of the government pre- 
sent prominent examples of distinguished civil at- 
tainments, and matured experience ; and it shall be 
my endeavor to call to my assistance in the Execu- 
tive Departments, individuals whose talents, integ- 
rity, and purity of character will furnish ample 
guarantees for the faithful and honorable perform- 
ance of the trusts to be committed to their charge. 

With such aids and an honest purpose to do 
whatever is right, I hope to execute diligently, im- 
partially, and for the best interests of the country, 
the manifold duties devolved upon me. In the dis- 
charge of these duties my guide will be the consti- 
tution, which I this day swear to w preserve, protect 
and defend.” 

For the interpretation of that instrument, I shall 
look to the decisions of the judicial tribunals, estab- 
lished by its authority, and to the practice of the 
government under the earlier Presidents, who had 
so large a share of its formation. 

To the example of those illustrious patriots I 
shall always defer, with reverence ; and especially 
te his example who was, by so many titles, “ the fa- 
ther of his country.” 

To command the army and navy of the United 
States ; with the advice of the Senate, to make trea- 
ties and to appoint embassadors and other officers} 
to give to Congress informmation of the state of the 
Union, and recommend such measures as he shall 
judge to be necessary ; and to take care that the 
laws shall be faithfully executed — these are the 
most important functions entrusted to the President 
by the Constitution, and it may be expected that I 
shall briefly indicate the principles which will con- 
trol me in their execution. 

Chosen by the body of the people under the as- 
surance that my administration would be devoted to 
the welfare of the whole country, and not to the 
support of any particular section, or merely local 
interests, I this day renew the declaration I have 
heretofore made, and proclaim my fixed determina- 
tion to maintain, to the extent of my ability, the 
Government in its original purity, and to adopt as 
the basis of my public policy those great republican 
doctrines which constitute the strength of our na- 
tional existence. 

In reference to the army and navy, lately employ- 
ed with so much distinction on active service, care 
shall be taken to insure the highest condition of ef- 
ficiency ; and, in furtherance of that object, the 
Military and Naval Schools, sustained by the liber- 
ality of Congress, shall receive the special attention 
of the Executive. 

As American freemen we cannot but sympathize 
in all efforts to extend the blessings of civil and po- 
litical liberty ; but. at the same time, we are warn- 
ed by the admonitions of history, and the voice of 
our beloved Washington, to abstain from entangling 
alliances with foreign nations. 

In all disputes between conflicting Governments, 
it is our interest not less than our duty, to remiin 
strictly neutral; while our geographical position, 
the genius of our institutions and our people, the 
advancing spirit of civilization, and above all, the 
dictates of religion, direct us to the cultivation of 
peaceful and friendly relations with all other pow- 
ers. 


It is to be hoped that no international question 
can now arise which a Government, confident in its 
own strength and resolved to protect its own just 
rights, may not settle by wise negotiation ; and it 
eminently becomes a Government like our own, 
founded on the morality and intelligence of its citi- 
zens, amd upheld by their affections, to exhaust 
every resort of honorable diplomacy before appeal- 
ing to arms. 

In the conduct of oar foreign relations I shall 
conform to these views, as I believe them essential 
to the best interests and the true honor of the coun- 
try. The appointing power vested in the President 
imposes delicate and onerous duties. So far as it is 
possible to be informed, 1 shall make honesty, capaci- 
ty , and fidelity indespensable prerequisites to the 
bestowal of office, and the absence of either of these 
qualities shall be deemed sufficient cause for removal. 
It shall be my study to recommend such constitu- 
tional measures to Congress as may be necessary 
and proper to seenre encouragement and protection 
to the great interests of agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures ; to improve our rivers and harbors ; 
to provide for the speedy extinguishment of the 
public debt ; to enforce a strict accountability on the 
part of all officers of the Government, and the ut- 
most economy in all public expenditures. 

But it is for the wisdom of Congress itself, in which 
all legislative powers are vested by the Constitu- 
tion, to regulate these and other matters of domes- 
tic policy. I shall look with confidence to the en- 
lightened patriotism of that body to adopt such 
measures of conciliation as may harmonize conflict- 
ing interests, and tend to perpetuate that union 
which should be the paramount object of our hopes 
and affections. In any action calculated to promote 
an object so near the heart of every one who truly 
loves his country, I will zealously unite with the 
co-ordinate branches of the Government. 

In conclusion, I congratulate you, my fellow-citi- 
zens, upon the high Btate of prosperity to which the 
goodness of Divine Providence has conducted our 
common country. 

Let us invoke a continuance of the same protect- 
ing care, which has led us from small beginnings to 
the eminence we this day occupy. And let us seek 
to deserve that continuance by prudence and mod- 
eration in our counsels ; by well-directed attempts 
to assuage the bitterness which too often marks un- 
avoidable differences of opinion ; by the promulga- 
tion and practice of just and liberal principles, and 
by an enlarged patriotism, which shall acknowledge 
no limits but those of our own wide-spread republic. 

On the conclusion of the address, which was re- 
ceived by prolonged cheering by the assembled mul- 
titude, the following oath was administered to 
President Taylor by Chief Justice Taney of the 
Supreme Court: 

41 1 do solemnly swear that I will faithfully exe- 
cute the office of President of the United States, 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 

The president returned into the capitel amid pro- 
longed vociferous cheering. 

Lecture on California. — Mr. Saxton, who 
visited California in Gen. Kearny’s Expedition, 
will, on Friday Evening, the 9th inst., deliver a 
lecture on California, in the American Hall , cor- 
ner of Grand street and Broadway, at half-past 7 
o’clock. Admittance 25 cents. The citizens of 
New York, who take an interest in the literary, 
moral, and benevolent enterprises of the day, as 
well as strangers who are preparing to emigrate to 
California, may hear something of interest to them 
on that evening. 

The subject will be discussed a* follows : 

1. Speak of the climate, soil, productions, and 
commercial advantages of California. 

2. Of the conquest of California by Commodore 
Stockton and Lieut. Col. Fremont, and of the es- 
tablishment of a Military Government there by 
General Kearny. 

3. Of the mines of gold and quicksilver, and of 
the different routes, both land and sea, to this 
El Dorado of the New World. 

4. Conclude by offering some remarks to emi- 
grants in reference to seeking gold as an ultimate 
object of pursuit, and of the opening for literary 
and benevolent enterprises in California. 

Mitchel. — A letter from Bermuda says that 
John Mitchel “ is a poor, miserable, broken-hearted 
looking creature, and in wretched health.” 


®mnotou0. 


How to Pay the Cabman. — Every body has 
heard of the ingenious manner in which Sheridan 
evaded payment of a considerable sum for coach 
hire, by inveigling Richardson into the vehicle, 
getting up a quarrel — no very difficult matter — 
then jumping out in disgust, and leaving his irri- 
table friend to recover his composure, and pay the 
fare. Hook, who, like all men of genius, augment- 
ed the resources of his own wit by a judicious 
borrowing from that of others, seems te have 
caught at that idea, when once, under similar cir- 
cumstances, he found himself, after a long and 
agreeable ride, without money to satisfy the coach- 
man ; a friend happened to be passing, he was 
hailed and taken up, but unfortunately proved to 
be, on inquiry, as unprepared for any pecuniary 
transaction as Theodore himself. A dull copyist 
would have broken down at once ; but, with a 
promptitude and felicity of conception that amply 
redeem the plagiarism, with whatever else he may 
be left chargeable, Hook pulled the oheck-string, 
and bade the driver proceed as rapidly as possible 

to No. — , street, at the west end of the town, 

the residence of a well-known “ surgeon, &c.” 
Arrived, he ordered the coachman to “ knock and 
ring,” as desired, with energy ; and, on the door 
opening, told his friend to follow, and hastily en- 
tered the house. “Mr. , is he at home? I 

must see him immediately !” Mr. soon made 

his appearance, when Hook, in an agitated and hur- 
ried tone, commenced : “ My dear sir, I trust you 
are disengaged ?” Mr. bowed. “ Thank hea- 

ven ! — pardon ipy incoherence, sir — make allowance 
for the feelings of a husband, perhaps a father; 
your attendance, sir, is instantly required — in- 
stantly — by Mrs. , No. — , &c. ; pray lose not 

a moment, it is a very peculiar case, I assure you.” 
“ I will start directly,” replied the medical man ; 
“ I have only to run up stairs, get my apparatus, 
and step into my carriage.” “Ah! exactly,” re- 
turned Hook; “ but I am in agony till I see you 
fairly off ; don’t think of ordering out your own 
carriage — here’s one at the door — jump into that.” 

Mr. , with a great mahogany case under his 

arm, made the jump, and quickly found himself at 
the house to which ne had been directed. It was 
the abode of a very stiff-mannered, middle-aged 
maiden lady, not unknown to Hook ; one, moreover, 
to whom he owed a grudge, a kind of debt he rarely 
failed to pay. The doctor was admitted ; but, on 
explaining the object of his visit, soon found it con- 
venient to make a precipitate retreat from the 
claws of the infuriate spinster into the arms of the 
hackney coachman, who deposited him in safety at 
his own door, which, however, he declined anitting 
without the fall amount of his fare. — [Life of 
Theodore Hook. 

Amusements for the Young. — Touch hun- 
dreds at the same time. Touch your hair. 

Place three chairs in the middle of a room ; then 
pull off your shoes and jump over them. Jump 
over your shoes. 

Say nine times, without a mistake, “ Three 
seives of sifted thistles, and three seives of unsifted 
thistles.” 

Go out of the room with two legs, and come in 
with six. Bring a chair in with you. 

Place a ruler on the floor of a room so that no one 
can jump over it. Put it close to the wall. 

Lay a handkerchief on the floor so that two per- 
sons can stand on it, and yet not be able to touch 
each other. Lay it under the door, and place one 
person on one side of the door and another on the 
other side. 

Say twice, without a mistake, “Peter Piper’s 
peacock pecked a peck of pepper out of a pewter 
platter ; if Peter Piper's peacock pecked a peck of 
pepper out of a pewter platter, where’s the peck of 
pepper Peter Piper’s peacock pecked.” 

A Fortunate Man. — About the year 1713, the 
government, suspecting the loyalty of some of the 
clans, sent J ohn Duke of Argyle to inspect the 
country and its strongholds. On his way to the 
castle of Inverness, he stayed some days at Kilra- 
vock, and enjoyed himself with the hospitable Laird. 
Now, it must be borne in mind tliat the duke had 
no family, and had separated from the duchess. 
Hugh Rose, the Black Baron of Kilravock, had 
seventeen children, and after dinner they were all 
marched in, from Hugh, the young baron, to the 
infant in the nurse's arms. The Duke of Argyle 
was astonished, and asked, “ Are all these your 
children ?” The baron smiled assent. “ What ! all 
by one mother ?” “ No, no, my lord ; this is my 
fifth wife.” “ Your fifth wife ! oh, Rose, Rose, how 
fortunate some people are !” But whether Macallu- 
moro alluded to the numerous family or the loss of 
the wives, must be left to conjecture. 
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Sharp Practice.— Sir John Sylvester, Record- 
er of London, was in my time robbed of his watch 
by a thief whom he tried at the Old Bailey. During 
the trial, he happened to say aloud that he had 
forgotten to bring his watch with him. The thief, 
being acquitted for want of evidence, went with the 
Recorder’s love to Lady Sylvester, and requested 
that she would immediately send his watch to him 
by a constable he had ordered to fetch it. Soon 
after I was called to the bar, and had published 
the first number of my “ Nisi Prius Reports,” 
while defending a prisoner in the Crown Court, I 
had occasion to consult my client, and I went to 
the dock, where I conversed with him for a minute 
or two. I got him off, and he was immediately 
discharged. But my joy was soon disturbed; put- 
ting my hand in my pocket to pay the “junior” of 
the circuit my quota for yesterday's dinner, I found 
that my purse was gone, containing several bank- 
notes, the currency of that day. The incident 
causing much merriment, it was communicated to 
Lord Chief Baron Macdonald, the presiding judge, 
who said, “ What ! does Mr. Campbell think that 
no one is entitled to take notes in court except him- 
self ?” — [Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors, j 


Dreaming for a Breakfast. — Down in Aroos- 
took county, Maine, a Scotchman and an Irishman 
happened to be journeying together through the 
almost interminable forests of that region, and by 
some mishap had lost their way, and had wandered 
about in a starving condition for a while, when 
they fortunately came across* a miserable hovel, 
which was deserted, save by a lone chicken. As 
this poor biped was the only thing eatable to be 
obtained, they eagerly dispatched and prepared it 
for supper. When laid before them, Pat concluded 
that it was insufficient for the supper of both him- 
self and Sawney, and therefore made a proposition 
to his companion that they should spare their 
chicken until the next morning, and the one who 
had the most pleasant dream would have the chick- 
en, which was agreed to by the Scotchman. 

In the morning Sawney told his dream — said he 
thought angels were drawing him to Heaven in a 
basket, and he never was so happy in his life. 
Upon concluding his dream, Pat exclaimed : 

“ Och,*sure and be Jabers, I saw you going, and 
thought you wouldn’t come back after the chicken, 
and 1 gat up and ate it myself” 


Mending Matters. — A short time ago, a lady 
and gentleman were married in the neighborhood 
of Nottingham, and proceeded, in their own car- 
riage, to spend the honeymoon by the Cumberland 
lakes, the gentleman giving strict orders to Mur- 
phy, his Irish footman, on no account to state to 
inquirers that they were newly married. When 
leaving the first inn on the road, the happy couple 
were much astonished and annoyed to find the ser- 
vants all assembled, and, pointing to the gentle- 
man, mysteriously exclaiming, 4 ‘ That’s him— that’s 
the man !” On reaching the next stage, the indig- 
nant master told Murphy he must certainly dis- 
charge him, as he had divulged what he had im- 
pressed upon him as a secret. 14 An* pray, yer 
honor,” inquired Murphy, 44 what is it yer com- 
plains ov ?” 44 That you told the servants at the 
last inn we were a new-married couple.” 44 By 
the powers, an’ it’s not thrue, yer honor,” replied 
Murphy ; 44 1 told the whole kit that ytr honor, 
and yer honor’s lady — God bless her ! — wouldn’t 
be married yet for a fortnight !” 


Father Felix’s Sermon. — An Irish priest, by 
name Felix Macabe, author of a grammar of the 
English language, was expatiating from the pulpit 
on the reciprocal duties of the pastor and his flock, 
and on the account to be given on the subject at the 
day of final retribution. “Well, Father Felix,” 
he observed, 44 the mat judge will say, 4 And how 
have you fulfilled the duties of your office ? Have 
you neglected the charge you undertook, or supplied 
the wants of your parishioners ?’ and I shall reply, 
4 Holy Father, I preached to them, and I prayed 
for their souls, and I gave them my blessing.’ 
* Well, Father Felix, and how did your flock trate 
you ? Did they pay their dues, and bring you 
their offerings ?’ And then, you villains, what 
am I to say?” apostrophising the congregation, 
“ you know you do nothing but chate me.” 


As a gentleman was dining at an inn in Coventry, 
on Christmas day, on a prime cut of roast beef, a 
man, genteely dressed, opened the door of the room, 
saying, 44 Have you done, sir ? Shall I change the 
dish?” The gentleman nodded assent, and the 
beef disappeared. Soon after, the gentleman rang 
the bell for the waiter, who attended the summons, 
and inquiringly asked where was the roast beef ? 
An explanation ensued, which proved that some 
hungry customer had personated the waiter, and 
thus secured a good Christmas dinner. 


Death of a Polish Exile. — Mr. Henry A. Gas- 
pard, a Polish exile, died at his residence in Brook- 
lyn, on Thursday last. The funeral services, which 
took place on Sunday, at the Washington street M. 
E. Church, notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather, were attended by a large concourse of 
friends, and by the members of Magnolia Lodge, No. 
166, 1. 0. of 0. F., Washington Court No. 1, Indepen- 
dent Order of Ancient Foresters, and a tent of 
Rechabites. His remains were taken to Greenwood 
Cemetery for interment. 


PublwIjtr’B Notitw. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Bro. James J. Denham is our Agent for Philadelphia, and 
dnly authorized to procure subscriptions and advertisements, 
collect dues, and transact any business involved in such 
Agency. Office No. 101 Cherry-street, above Sixth, near 
Odd Fellow’s Hall. 

N. B. Subscribers who are in arrears will pay their sub- 
scriptions to Mr. Denham, as no other person is authorized 
to receive them, all former Agencies being discontinued. 

ILr That we may protect the public and ourselves from 
imposition, we shall each and every week publish a com- 
plete list of our duly authorized Traveling Agents, and here- 
by cantion all persons not to pay any dues or subscriptions to 
the Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule to any one whose 
name is net in the list. Rach Traveling Agent must also 
have a written certificate of such agency, duly executed by 
the present Publisher. Those who have until this time acted 
as Traveling Agents, and are now cut off by the omission 
of their names, are requested to make immediate returns of 
their respective accounts ; and in case such Agency is to be 
continued, new arrangements must be made at the office. 


LIST OF TRAVELING AGENTS. 

Bro. Alonzo Wklton, Bro. Isaac H. Russ, 
Wm. H. Fairchild, Perry E. Tolss, 

Henry L. Broughton, L. W. Aldrich, 

Chas. H. Harrison, Horace Lamb. 

Samuel H. Barrett. 


fLr Bro. Wm. H. Fairchild will visit Virginia and some 
of the adjacent States. We trust he will be received by the 
Brethren with the cordiality which he merits. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

We have a large amount uncollected on the Books of the 
Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule, and again call upon 
all who are still in arrears to forward the amount due us as 
soon as possible. Do not wait for our Agent to call. Several 
may unite and send their dues through the Post Office. All* 
money enclosed in presence of the Post Master is at our risk 


NOTICE. 

JAMES T. PALMATARY, of Philadelphia, and R. B. 
MORSE, of Adrian, Mich., are not authorized Agents of the 
Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule. 


Hr Edward McDonald will please let us hear from him 
without delay. 

Hr Our Subscribers who are in arrears will remember 
that all money enclosed in presence of the Post Master, and 
directed to the Publisher, No 44 Ann-street, New-York, is at 


OE RTTFIO ATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

QPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING ! J. WIN- 

O CHESTER, having become the sole Agent for tha sale 
of the magnificent steel engraved certificate os kembxrship, 
published by the former publisher of the Golden Rule, offers 
the same to members of the I. O.of O. F., at the low price of 
FIFTY CENTS PER COPY. 

This Certificate is 18 by 24 inches, and contains all the Em- 
blems of the Order, with eight large and elegant Vignettes, 
representing the motto, 44 Visit the Sick, Relieve the Distress- 
ed, Bury the Dead, and Educate the Orphan,” as well as other 
leading principles and duties, “Faith, Hope and Charity.” 
The cost of this beautiful picture was over Ont Thousand 
Dollars. 

DJ* Single copies Fifty Cents each; twelve copies for 
Five Dollars ; twenty seven copies for Ten Dollars : or 
Thirty-Seven Dollars Fifty Cents per one hundred. All 
orders must be accompanied by the Cash, and directed to 
lyS3S J. WINCHESTER, 44 Ann-st, N. Y. 

TO THE MEMBERS OF THE I. O. O. F. 

RS CATHERINE NEILSON, (Widow of the 

lute P. D. G Sire Neilson,) has taken a large home. 
No. 6 South street, 4 doors from Baltimore street, Balti- 
more, for the purpose of carrying on a permanent and tran- 
sient Boarding House ; and she takes this method oi inform- 
ing the members of the Order, and the traveling community, 
that they will find her house conveniently located, and her 
table and lodging apartments equal to any in the city of Balti- 
more. ID- p rices moderate. 81237 

REGALIA. 

I. DRUMMOND, Manufacturer of Regalia. 

• Costumes Tents, Crooks, Ac., in the veiy best styles 
and prices. Lodges and Encamptmenis will be liberally dealt 
with. Brethren are solicited to give a calL Store No. 300 
Grand-street, New-York. At the great Fair of the American 
Institute, 1847 and 1848, the highest premium was awarded 
for his work. aug.96:tf. 

PREMIUM VANILLA TOOTH WASH. 

the late Fair of the American Institute, the 

Premium was awarded to the Proprietor for his Va- 
nilla Tooth Wash, as being the best preparation for cleansing 
and preserving the Teeth, and purifying the breath. For sale, 
wholesale and retail, by the Proprietor, THOS. MANSON, 
Surgeon Dentist, No. 20 Eighth Avenue. 
Also, for sale by the principal Druggists throughout the 
city. Liberal discount made to Country Merchants. Price 
Si and 60 cents per bottle. 3m 237 

BEBRY & WOODNUTT’S 

r^REAT CENTRAL OYSTER ANDRE- 

VT freshment Saloon, under the Odd-Fellows Hall, North- 
Sixth-street, above Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 335tf 

F. W. CORINTH, 

H at, cap and umbrella store, no. 

230 North 2d street, below Callowhitl. east side, Phila- 
delphia, constantly on hand a full supply of fashionable Hats, 
Cape and Umbrellas, which will be sold cheap for cash. His 
friends are invited to give him a call. 228:0m. 

BARD ft BROTHERS, 

AY ANUFACTURERS OF DIAMOND POINT- 

ED GOLD PENS, and Gold and Silver Pencil Cases, 
101 William- street, and 1 Court Avenue, Boston.— The 
highest premium ever awarded for Gold Pens was given to 
Bard A Brothers at the last fair of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanical Association at Boston; also, the highest 
paemium at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 3mS30 

PHILADELPHIA PREMIUM TRAVELING TRUNK 
MANUFACTORY. 

B RO. THOS. W. MATTSON, No. 198 Mar- 
ket, 6th door below Sixth street, Philadelphia, Manu- 
facturer oi 8olid Riveted Leather Traveling Trunks, Valises, 
Carpet Bags, Satchels, Ac. Ac. Persons wishing to buy to 
sell again, will find it to their advantage to purchase at* th is 
manufactory. Work of the best quality ana at the lowest 
prices. Iy999 

LODGE JEWELS. 

T7LEAZER AYERS, manufacturer of Jewelry. 

JLi A c. No, 80 Nassau-st. New-York. ‘ 

Odd-Fellows’, Masonic, and Sons of Temperance Jewels 
made to order. All orders from abroad punctually attended 
to. 3m235 





oar risk. 

LOCAL AGENTS. 

Our thanks are due to many of our Local Agents for col- 
lecting and remitting to us ; and we earnestly request their 
continued aid and influence in farther advancing the circula- 
tion of the Gazette and Rule, thus promoting the cause of I 
44 Friendship, Love and Truth.” We are determined our 
journal shall be worthy the support of Odd-Fellows from its 
devotion to their principles, and be welcome to every family 
circle on account of its literary merit. We aga ; n ask that 
eaeh one will promptly remit to us our dues for arrearages, 
and increase oar lists within the limits of such agency. 


GOURAUD’S LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 

JULIA WRIGHT — CANTO 1. 

I knew a maiden once, named Julia Wright, 

Whose form was beautiful beyond conception ; 

Bnt then her skin was dark as moonless night — 

Or, like in water, twilight’s snades’ reflection ; 

Her face was covered o’er with pimples quite ; 

A moustache marr’d her chiseil’d lips’ perfection ; 

Her eyes were brilliant and as black as coal, 

But then her hair was red — upon my soul ! 

For a Dark, Tanned, Freckled, Sallow, Pimpled or Tet- 
tered Skin, no preparation in the world can vie with GOU- j 
RAUD’S Italian Medicated Soap , which will also cure Ring- 
worm, Salt Rheum, Scrofula, and the like. GOURAUD’S 
POUDRE SUBTILE is warranted to extirpate superfluous 
hair. GOURAUD’S Grecian Hair Dye will change red, light 
or gray hair to a jet black. GOURALD’S Lily White is the 
best article extant for eliciting a delicate whiteaess and 
s mooth ness to the skin. 

Beware of imitations ! The genuine preparations of 
Dr. FELIX GOU RAUD can only be obtained at his Cosmetic 
Depot, 07 Walker-street, 1st store FROM Broadway. Bos - , 
ton, Bates A Jordan, 129 Washington-street. 


BARNES A DENNEY, 

1VTANUFACTURERS of Patent Roman Ce- 

IvJL mented Fire and Thief Proof Chests, at No. 3 Bread- 
street, running from Arch to Race, between Second and 
Third-streets, Philadelphia, where they have always on 
hand a large assoitmeni, furnished with Locks that cannot be 

S icked, ana Patent Escutcheons which secure them against 
eing blown open with Powder. They are made of wrought 
iron, as cheap and good as any in the United States. 

N. B. All kinds oi Iron Doors manufactured according to 
orders, with top and bottom bolts. 

W. DENNY. (231 :tf) J. BARNES. 


OLOOKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE. 

r TX) the I. O. 0. F. and the public in general. 

X The subscriber, 1. J. CRISWELL, No. 299 Market-sL, 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 


ral assortment of Clocks, Looking Glasses, Britannia and 
lesaie and retail, as cheap as 


Housekeej 
in be 

lymov.9. 


Hardware, whole 


in the City. 


I. J. CRISWELL’S, 

No. 298 Market-st., below Eighth. 
North side, Philadelphia. 


WRIGHTS 'S'-S, PILLS! 


'T'HIS Superior Medicine may be had in part 

X as follows At Dr. Wright’s Offices in Philadelphia, 
109 Race street ; New-York, 288 Gresnwich-street ; and Bos- 
ton, 198 Tremont-street— and by 20,000 Agencies in North 
and South America, England, France, and Germany. Agents 
whose supplies become exhausted, can obtain a fiesh lot at 
the Philadelphia rates, by addressing any of the above Of- 
fices. Care should be talcen not to confound this medicine 
with other articles of similar name, so as to prevent disagree- 
able consequence# ; and in no case should it be purchased 
from individuals who eannot vouch for its genuineness. 240 


B WINCHESTER, PRINTER, 44 ANN-STREET. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


The Countes Q has very fine children. She 

brings them up in the English, or rather the 
Scotch fashion, for they always go out with bare 
legs. On the other hand, the Countess has a dear 
little Italian greyhound, who never goes out with- 
out being warmly covered. One very cold day 
recently, when the frost was most biting, one of 
these pretty children, who was walking in Regent 
street, between his mother and the favorite dog, 
said to his mother, showing her his little legs, which 
were quite red, “ Ma, look how cold my legs are ;” 
and then throwing an envious look at the dog, he 
added, beseechingly, “May I borrow Tiny’s paletot?” 

General Rule for Poor People. — If you 
happen to have any relations in India or Australia 
who have amassed large fortunes, cease to regret 
they are so far away, and to sigh for their return, 
as their doing so would not alter the state of things 
in the least. They would be quite as distant then 
as they are now. — [Puppet-Show. 

Emigration and Colonization. — “Ma,” said 
a young lady to her mother the other day, “ what 
is emigrating ?” “ Emigrating, dear, is a young 

lady going to Australia.” “ What is colonizing, 
ma ?” “ Colonizing, dear, is marrying there and 
having a family.” “ Ma, I should like to go to 
Australia.” 


A duelist, who fancied himself insulted by one 
who had won the affections of his lady-love, left the 
room with the ominous words, “ You will hear 
from me, sir!” “ Well, do so!” replied the other, 
“ glad on’t; write once in a while ; I shall be glad 
to hear from you as often as you have a mind to let 
us know how you get along.” 

“ Would it were lawful to marry two wives !” 
exclaimed an enthusiastic young bachelor, despe- 
rately in love with a couple of country cousins. 
“ Try one to begin with,” was the remark of a 
surly old benedict. 

Sleepy. — “Isn’t your hat sleepy ?” inquired a 
little urchin of a gentleman with a shocking bad 
one on. “No — why?” inquired the gentleman. 
“ Why, because I think it is a long time since it has 
had a nap ,” was the answer. 


David Fender, “ popping the question,” in a 
letter, concluded thus : “ And should you say yes, 
dear Mary, I will truly be your D. Fender.” 


GAZETTE OF THE UNION 

van vtiv 


THE ORGAN OF THE ORDER, 

Published under the auspices of the M. W. Grand Sire! 

It will contain, from week to week, the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of the State of New-York, and also of other 
Stales ; accounts of Celebrations, Institutions of new Lodges, 
and occasionally, a complete Directory of all the Lodges in 
the Union. 

Its Literary department will be filled with Original Tales 
of the highest excellence, prepared by the most eminent 
writers in our country — Popular Tales ; Choice Miscellany ; 
the rarest Gems of Poetry from the English Poets ; Sketches 
of Travel ; Anecdotes, 4c., 4c. ; and occasionally illustrated 
with beautiful Wood Engravings. Being equal in its Liter' 
ary character to any Weekly in the country, and being thus 
perfect in its Odd- Fellowship department, it will be worthy 
•i a place on the table of every brother of the Order. 

The Gazette and Rule is published every Saturday, at 44 
Ann-street, New-York, by Bro. J. R. CRAMPTON, and is 
under the Editorial Superintendence of Rev. Bro. AUG. C. 
L. ARNOLD, P. C. P. 

IH7“ All Communications should be addressed to J. R 
Cramptun, 41 Ann-street, New-York. 


JOSEPH D. WILLIAMSON, 

C ARVER AND GILDER, Manufacturer of 

Plain and Ornamented Gilt, Mahogany, Walnut and 
Rose-wood F rames, for looking Glasses, Charters, Diplomas, 
Pictures and Portraits, wholesale and retail, at No. 25 North 
Sixth, above Market street, Philadelphia 243 


REGALIA AND JEWELS 

]\yf ANUFACTURED and sold by E. COMBS, 

IvJL 350 Grand-st. N. Y. The various “ Orders ” furnish- 
ed on reasonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold and Silver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmings, also Satin, Velvet, Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly on hand, and sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. 228: tf. 


GEORGE W. ZIMMERMAN. 

A7ENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER, No. 

V 61, Arch-st . above Second, has constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment, which for finish and workmanship cannot be 
surpassed, to which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

N. B. He would call particular attention to his Improved 
Venitian Blinds adopted for Stores, Offices, 4c. 2361 


ORDER OF PH1LOZATHEANS. 

'T'HIS is the name of a mutual benefit organi- 

JL zation of Ladies, for diffusing the principles of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth. Now Yorlc Association No. I having 
been duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exer- 
cising the supreme power of the Order in North America, is 
now prepared to grant charters for opening Associations in 
any part of the country. 

Form op Application for Charter — The undersigned 
Ladies, being desirous of availing themselves of the advan- 
tages of your Order, and of extending its principles, would 
respectfully request that a Charter be granted us for opening 

an Association at , in the County of , and State 

of , to be called Association No. — . 

Respectfully submitted, in Friendship, Love and Truth. 

Date ? . (Signed.) 

Applications for charters, or letters for information, should 
be directed, (post paid) to MissEMELlNE GARDNER, P. 
P. S, 101 Forsyth- st. 

Hj* New-York Association No. 1 meets every Monday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at 345 Broome-st. 243:lf. 


FINE MILINEKY. 

]\TRS. HAMILTON, 431 Pearl-street, New- 
ItJL York. — Pattern Hats made in the best style ; and all 
orders from Southern Merchants^and Country purchasers will 
be executed with promptness. 3m241 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 

T HE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 

fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much less than the usual price. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever Watches, anchor escapement, 
Duplex and Lapine Watches, 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains, 

Do do Keys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Pens, 

Ladies’ Bracelets. Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles, 

Do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins, 

Diamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings, 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, Forks, 4c. 

Gold Watches, as low as $20 to $52 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. 

All Watches warranted to keep good lime, or the money 
returned. Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best 
manner and warranted, at much less than the usual prices. 

G. C. ALLEN, 

Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and Retail, 51 
Wall-st., (late 30) corner of William-st., up stairs. Iy238 


OPPOSITION— TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 

A LITTLE one side lrom the bulk of Jobbers, 

JLA- for the purposes of low expenses, yet I hope you will 
cut this advertisement out and give me a call, as I am trying 
to build up a trade for cash ana short time, which I hope to 
succeed in, in opposition to long lime and old establishes 
houses. I Duy the principal portion of my goods for cash a 
auction and in Europe. They will consist of all styles of 1 
Diy Goods, such as are desirable, and under the usual market 
prices. I shall be receiving daily — Ribbons, Laces, Embroi- 
deries, Muslins, Silks, Bareges, (green, plain 4 fancy,) Drape- 
ries, Gloves, Fans, Ladies’ and Gentlemens’ L. C. Hdkfs., 
Fancy Silk Hdkfs., Grass Cloths, Oil Silks, Italian and Fancy 
Cravats, Sewing Silks, Crapes, Crape Lisse, Silk, Lisle, and 
Kid Gloves, Tarlatons, Flowers, 4c. &c. In short, any arti- 
clo in Dry Goods which I consider cheap and desirable. 

241 L. H. MOORE, 45 Beaver-street, New-York. 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 

VTO. 322 MARKET -STREET, PHIL ADEL 

Xl PHIA.— The Subscriber would call the attention of 
the public to his Manufactory, (the oldest in the city) where 
can be furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cathedrals, Church- 
es or Parlors, with all the modern improvements, viz : Com- 
position Pedals, Double Swells, Coupler’s Octave, Ac. 4c , 
with his unsurpassed Reed Stops, which I will furnish cheap- 
er than any builder of established reputation. 

WM. A. CORRIE. 

N.B. Small size Organs, suitable for Lodges, 4c., always 
on hand. 1)238 


JOHN OSBORNE, REGALIA MANUFACTURER, 

]>JO. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW YORK, 

X v supplies promptly every description of Lodge and En- 
campment Regalia. He will be happy to receive orders from 
the Brotherhood for furnishing all articles required by the 
New Work. 237 


REGALIA IN READING, PA. 
f'PHE Subscriber has constantly on hand ; and 
JL makes to order at short notice. Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd-Fellow?, Druids, Sons of Temperance, 4c., at as low 
prices as they can be purchased in the larger cities. N. B. 
Jewels, Emblems and Books, also furnished. 

H. A. LANTZ, 

232:tf. 42 West Washington-st., Reading, P. 


REGALIA IN BUFFALO. 

R EGALIA of all kinds and every other article 

required in Lodges or Camps furnished on the shortest 
notice, and at reasonable prices. Also, materials and trim- 
mings of all kinds. T. PARSON, 275 Main-st. 232lf 


SOAP AND CANDLES. 

J OHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Nos. 61 and 

63 Reade street, New-York, has constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the above articles, which he will sell at 
the lowest market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured in the city; delivered or shipped without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Merchants, Grocers, Country Dealers and Families, 
who are in want of the above articles, will find it to their in- 
terest to call on him before purchasing elsewhere. 3m235 

L O. of O. F. AJPHI LAD E L P H I A. 

J W. & E. I). STOKES, 194 Market-st., below 

• Sixth-st., south side, Manufacturers of Regalia, Sashes 
and Robes for Lodges and Encampments. Books, Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all other articles leauired to furnish Lodges 
and Encamptments, furnished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at the lowest prices 
in the United States. 235tf 


PERFUMERY, TOILET SOAPS AND FANCY GOODS. 

J OHNSON & GROSER, No. 1 Courtland St., 

Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers, Agents for Vroom 
4 Fowler’s celebrated Premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. 
Country Merchants and Traders supplied upon the lowest 
terms. 3m286 


TO LODGES AND ENCAMPMENTS. 

/CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS, REJEC- 

v_7 TION NOTICES, Permanent Secretary’s Receipts, 
Warrants on the Treasurer, and every description of Lodge 
and Encampment Blanks, Seals, printed and furnished, in the 
best style of workmanship, and at reasonable prices ; and co- 
pies of By-Laws, with all other information, forwarded to 
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DOCTOR 

Townsend, 

DISCOVERER 


OLD 

Jacob 

THE ORIGINAL 

OF THE 



GENUINE 


TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 

OtJ Dr. Townaend U now about 70 years of a ge, and haa long been known 
aa the AUTHOR and DISCOVER KR of the GENUINE ORIGINAL 
“TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA." Being poor, be was compelled to 
limit iti manufacture, by which mean* it ha* Been kept out of market, and 
the talee circumscribed to those only who had proved it* worth and knowu 
its value. It had reached the ear* of many, nevertheless, a* those persona 
who had been healed of sore diseases, and saved from death, proclaimed us 
excellence and wonderful HEALING POWER. This 

Grand and Uneqnalled Preparation 

Is manufactured on the largest scale, and is called for throughout the Uogth 
and breadth of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’a, it improves with age, and never changes, 
but for the better; because it is prepared on scientific principles by a scien- 
tific man. The highest knowledge of Chemistry, and me latest discoveries 
of the Art, have aM been brought into requisition in the manufacture of the 
OLD DR.’S SARSAPARILLA. The Sarsaparilla root, it ia well knows 
to medical men, contain* many medicinal properties, and some properties 
which are inert or useless; and others, which, il retained in preparing it for 
use, produce fermentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsaparilla are so volatile, that they enurely evaporate 
and era lost in the preparation, if they are not preserved by a scientific 
process, known only to those experienced in its manufacture. Moreover, 
these volatile principles, which fly off m vapor, or as an exhalation, under 
heat, era the very essential medical properties of the root, which give to it 
all its value. The 

GENUINE 

Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s Sarsaparilla 

is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparilla root are first 
removed, every thing capable of becoming acid or of fermentation, is ex- 
tracted and rejected; then every panicle of medical virtue is secured in a 
pure and concentrated form ; and ihue it ia rendered incapable of loaiug any 
of its valuabla and healing propo-tiet. Prepared In this way, it ia made the 
most powerful agent in the 

Cure of Innumerable Diseases. 

Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every side in its favor by 
men, women, and children. We find it doing wonders in the cure of 

CONSUMPTION, DY8PEPSIA, and LIVER COMPLAINT, and ia 
RHEUMATISM, SCROFULA and PILES, COSTIVENESS, all CU- 
TANEOUS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, and all affections 
arising from 

Impurity of the Blood. 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising from Indiges- 
tion, from Acidity of the Stomach- from unequal circulation, deicnmnauoa 
of blood to the head, palpitation of the heart, cold feel and cold hands, cold 
mills and hot flashes over the body. It has not had its equal in coughs and 
co.ds ; and promotes easy expectoration, and gentle perspiration, relaxing 
stricture of the lungs, throat, and tvery other part. 

But in nothing is iu excellence more manifestly seen and acknowledged 
than in all kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders In cases of Jluor albut or whites. Falling of the Womb, 
Obstructed, Suppressed, or Painful Menses, Irregularity of the menstrual 

B riods, and the like; and is effectual in curing all forms of the Kidney 
isease. 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general system, it gives too* 
and strength 10 the whole body, and cures all forms of 

Yervous Diseases and Debility, 

and thus prevents or relieves a great variety of other diseases, as Spinal Ir- 
ritation, Neuralgia, St. Vitus Dance, Swooning, Epileptic Fit*, Convul- 
sions, &.C. 

It is not possible for this medicine to fail to do good ; it has nothing in it 
which can ever harm ; it can never sour or spoil, and therefore, can never 
lose its curative properties. It cleanse* the blood, excites the liver to healthy 
action, lone* the stomach, and gives good digestion, relieve* the bowel* of 
torpor and constipation, allays inflammation, purifies tbe skin, eqaalizesthe 
circulation of the blood, producing gentle warmth equally all over the body, 
and the insensible perspiration ; relaxes all strictures and tightness, remove* 
all obstructions, and invigorates the entire nervous system. Is not this, then. 

The medicine you Fre-emmentiy Need ? 

But can any of theee things be said of 8. P. Townsend's inferior articte 
This youug man’s liquid is not to be 

Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 

because of one GRAND FACT, that the one » INCAPABLE of DETE- 
RIORATION and 

Never Spoils, 

while the other DOES ; it tours, ferments, and blows tba bottle* coutaintng 
it into fragment* ; the sour, acid liquid exploding, and damaging other 
rood*! Must not thia horrible compound be poisonous to the system T 
What! put acid into a system already diseased with acid! What causes 
Dyspepsia but acid 7 Do we not all know, that when food sours in our 
stomachs, what mitchieb il produces !— flatulence, heartburn, palpitation 
of the heart, liver complaint, diarrhea, dysentery, colic, and corruption of 
tbe blood! What is Scrofula but an acid humor in tbe body? What pro- 
duces all the humors which bring on Eruptions of the Skin, Scald Head, 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, White Swellings, Fever-Sores, and aJI ulcerations 
internal and external 1 It ia nothing under heaven but on acid substance, 
which sours, and thus spoils all the fluids of the body, more or less. What 
causes Rheumatism, but a sour acid flu.J, which insinuates itself between 
the Joint* and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the under and delfcaia 
tissues upon which it ecu 7 So of nervous diseases, of impurity of the blood, 
of deranged circulations, and nearly all the ailmenu which afflict human 
nature. 

Now, is it not horrible to make and aell, and infinitely worse to use this 

Soaring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” 

OP S. P. TOWNSEND ! 

and yet be would fatn have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob rownsend’s 
GENUINE ORIGINAL SAR8APARILLA, is an IMITATION of his 
inferior preparation ! ! 

Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article which would bear the most 
distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend’* article! and which .-hould bring 
dosntupon the Old Dr. *uch n mountain load of complaint* and crimination* 
from Agtnuwho hare told, and purchaser* who have used 8. P. Townsend ’• 
FERMENTING COMPOUND; 

We wiah il understood, because il is the abtoluie truth, that S. P. Town- 
send’* article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s Sarsaparilla are heaven-wide 
apart, and infinitely dissimilar; that they are unlike In every particular, 
having not one single thing in common. 

A* 8. P. Townsend i* no doctor, and never was, is no chemist, no phar- 
maceutist — knows no more of medicine or disease than any other eomrnon, 
unscientific, unprofessional man, what guarantee can the public have that they 
are receiving a genuine scientific medicine, containing all the virtues of the 
artic.es used in preparing it, and which are incapable of chanrea wbica 
might render them the AGENTS of DISEASE instead of health I " 
u ia to aneat frauds upon the unfortunate, to pour balm into wounded hu- 
manity, to kindle hope in the despairing bosom, to restore health and bloom 
and vigor intorthe crushed and broken, and to banish infirmity-mat OLD 
DR. JACOB TOWNSEND has SOUGHT and FOUND the opportunity 
and means to bring bis 

Grand Universal Concentrated Remedy, 

within tbs reach, and to the knowledge of ail who need it, that they may 
learn and know, by Joyful experience, ft* 

Transcendent Ppwer to Heal ! 

and thus to have tbe unpurcbasable satisfaction of having raised thousand* 
and millions from ths bed of sickness and despondency to hope, health, and a 
long life of rigor and usefulness to thaqpsalves, their families and friend*. 

Principal office 102 Naseau-street, N. Y. 
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THE HUNTER’S LOVE. 

WRITTEN TOR THE GAZETTE OF TEE UNION AN® OMDH RVK.B, 

BY MBS. H. S. DE GROVE. 


“ Away ! away ! the coursers fly, 

Nor stay for bridge or brake — 

On ! on ! is heard the hunter’s cry— 

Speed, for my true love’s sake ! 

“ My love sitteth now in a lordly hall, 

And vassals in waiting attend her call. 

Yet would she gladly be riding with me. 

On thro* the wild-wood, far over the lea. 

Her sire is old, and his eyes are dim, 

I shortly will sing him a pilgrim’s hymn — 

His wine will he pledge till his ear shall fail. 

For age shall not stand the long night’s wassail. 
While his wardens guard, you will watch and wake, 
As sleepless you thread this tangled brake ; 

And hold ! for a sign when the warden must fall. 
When the bravest shall scale the grim castle wall : 
Have you heard the whoop of the bird that flies 
Ever on, on, ’till in lighting she dies ? 

’Tis the sound of the shrillest winter blast, 

And by it, ye know that he slumbers fast. 

Then awake ! awake ! 

For my true love’s sake ! 

And guerdon true of the night shall be, 

The lady’s smile, and my love for thee !” 

The pilgrim sat in this lordly hall, 

And slowly his breath it came and went — 

The palmer’s cloak concealed him all, 

As heavily on his stall he leant ; 

And gaily he sang in mirth and glee, 

For a jolly old pilgrim he seemed to be, 

Save for that restless and fiery eye, 

That kept not pace with his melody. 

Good wine was brought, and a bed for repose — 
Not thus had Langwellan once dealt with his foes. 
For he could display many trophies of war, 

The bones of the dead, and the living scar, 

Till many a cheek had blanched with fear, 

Those trophies to see, and his tales to hear. 

Ah ! ne’er before was it understood, 

Langwellan with foe had tasted food ; 

Now, with open heart and jovial hand, 

He feasteth the chieftain of rival clan, 

Till his tales are told, and the frequent pledge 
Hath dimmed remembrance of wit’s keen edge ; 
And the ringing laugh, and the beeker deep, 
Remain unshared for his death-like sleep. 


Aha ! aha ! the young hunter bold 
Now doffs the guise of the pilgrim old, 

And seeketh the chamber of lady fair, 

And wotteth well of his welcome there. 

• •••••• 

“ Knowest thou, lady, the mountain flower 

It was once my pride to obtain ? 

Blooms it still in thy maiden bower, 

Ohrished remembrance of happy hour — 

Of a lover’s farewell plain ? 

“ Knowest thou, ringlet of sunny hair, 

Dy’d in blood of an anguished breast — 
Kissed by thy lips, a seal that whero 
The red stain glowed thy heart was there. 
Placed by my hand on its heaving rest ? 

“ Knowest thou, lady, the precipice edge 
Where with chamois step he stood ? 

The flower I plucked from its rocky ledge. 
And gave to thee as the hunter’s pledge 
Of faith and truth to the lady wooed!” 

One glance to the maiden has all revealed — 

Her own daring hunter before her kneeled ; 

In accents of love his name she breathes. 

And tenderly round his form enwreaths 
Her snowy arms, in that long full clasp 
That holdeth the heart in its earnest grasp, 
Without fear or shame, for the one she loves 
Hath come to win, and her faith she proves. 

The silver-gemmed cestus that maidens wear 
Is unloosed, and her robe, of texture rare. 

Floats free as the waves of that shining hair. 

Her truth stands confessed, for resting there 
Lay the blood-stained lock ; on its snowy throne, 
The lord of her bosom his pledge must own. 

Shrilly and clear was the signal-note given, 

The air with answering echo is rivten ; 

On, surely and bravely, his followers came, 

Till the castle was ta’en in Lord Edgar’s name ! 
Rough hands now arouse Langwellan from sleep, 
Away to the chapel they hurried him on, 

Where stood the priest, in tones solemn and deep, 
Pronouncing the hunter and Agnes one ! 

“ Forgive us, our father ?” the lady cried — 

“ Forgive !” in response the robed priest replied. 
“No base-born serf does thy pardon claim ! 

Thy castle is mine ! — I honor thy name ! — 

I conquered for sake of true love alone — 

Grant me my treasure, and let me begone ! 

I ask not thy castle— of lands not a rood. 

For with thee in peace have I once broken food ; 
But offer thee friendship, on parole and hand, 

To rank with thy allies Lord Edgar’s stout band !” 
The pledge is exohanged with the suppliant one, 
And Edgar the hunter— is Langwellan’s son ! 
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THE BRAVO’S DAUGHTER, 

OR, THE TORY OF CAROLINA. 

£1 a&omanct ef tbs American S&cbolutfoK. 


WRITTEN FOR THE OAZRTTR OF THR UNION AND GOLDNN KVLB, 

AUGUSTINE J. H. DU3ANNB. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE SPY. 

Rank treason— such as lurks 
In villain minds, and plots the fata of virtue.— Brooks. 

Robert Atree, after leaving the room in 
which took place his interview with Lord Mar- 
mount, now emerged into a passage or gallery 
which terminated in a spiral stair-case. As- 
cending this stair-case to the second story of 
the house, the young man reached a door open- 
ing upon a spacious parlor. It was furnished 
sumptuously m the style of that period. Massy 
chairs of black walnut, mirrors ; heavy with 
gilded carvings, and portraits in immense oval 
frames, were the first objects calculated to strike 
a stranger on entering : and the pictures, of 
cavaliers and ladies, bore, generally, resem- 
blance enough to the owner of the house to in- 
form one at once that they must be ancestors. 
The windows were open, but the night air was 
excluded by thick crimson curtains. Two large 
waxen candles burned upon an antique table 
near one of the windows, which itself opened 
upon a balcony that overlooked the gardens in 
the rear of the mansion. 

But it is time, and here occurs a good oppor- 
tunity, to give the reader an insight into the 
present position and plans of Robert Atree. We 
nave already described his personal appearance, 
and shall therefore briefly glance at his character 
and prospects. 

Atree was an orphan, like his rival, Ernest 
Rivers, but in point of worldly possessions, he 
ranked much higher than the young captain. 
He was at the present period in possession of a 
yearly income, which, though not large, would 
have been amply sufficient to cover the expenses 
of a less extravagant young man. But Robert, 
from his early youth upward, and even before 
the death of his last surviving parent, an indul- 
gent mother, had been his own master, and 
consequently had been served badly. He was 
now, though not pecuniarily involved, in a fair 
way of dissipating what was left of an originally 
large fortune. He was, at the same time, artful, 
unscrupulous and ambitious. 

He had been cunning enough, even at the 
commencement of ill-feeling between the pre- 
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vincas and the mother country, to conceal any 
predilection for either side, and had all along 
maintained the reputation of a careless, generous 
youth, who would require maturity to ripen his 
ideas for or against either party which divided 
the country; and it was generally conceded that 
he knew and recked little about whig or tory 
views. 

But in this many on both sides were mistaken. 
Robert Atree had laid his schemes from the 
beginning. He doubted not that England would | 
soon crush the patriot spirit, and he devoted 
himself secretly to her service. At the same 
time, he abandoned not his non-committal stand, 
but maintained with whig and tory the same 
reckless unconcern as regarded political mat- 
ters. 

Such men as Robert Atree were the most 
dangerous foes with which the early lovers of 
freedom had to contend. They inspired confi- 
dence, and continually but secretly betrayed it. 
And many of them continued their machinations 
throughout the entire war, and even at its close, 
managed to conceal the fact of their ever having 
been other than the purest patriots. 

Atree was unscrupulous in the means he em- 
ployed on all occasions to effect his purposes, 
as we have seen from his bloody commission to 
the bravo Orrall. And all his schemes were 
subservient to a powerful ambition, which paint- 
ed to his fancy the most unbounded dreams oi 
future success and greatness. Such was the 
individual who had held a nocturnal interview 
with a British officer, and who was now about 
to visit the camp of Gen. Lee, where, as in other 
places, he had secret and sagacious emissaries. 

The apartment which Robert Atree entered 
from the spiral stair-case, was already occupied 
by two persons — an old negress, black as jet, 
and a young quadroon. They were both slaves, 
belonging to the young man, and the negress 
had been long a house-servant in the family, and 
was, in fact, the ancient nurse of her present 
master. The quadroon was the old woman’s 
daughter, and foster-sister to Atree. 

This girt was in her sixteenth year, gracefully 
formed, and with a face containing scarce one 
negro feature. She had large, sleepy eyes, 
fringed with long lashes, a well-formed nose, a 
voluptuous looking moutn, and teeth dazzlingly 
white, like little pearls. 

She sat with the old negress at the antique 
table, near the open window, busily employed, 
as it seemed; upon an embroidery pattern of a 
military sash. Her head was bent down over 
her lap, disclosing the graceful turn of a fair and 
polished neck ; and she lifted not her eyes at 
the entrance of Atree, though an observer might 
have noticed that her shoulders and what could 
be seen of her face, were overspread with a 
sudden crimson flush. 

“Weil, mother Gottan,” said the young man, 
approaching and speaking to the old woman, 
without apparently casting a glance upon her 
daughter ; “ I have come to plan with you.” 

The negress rose, and drew a chair with 
officious haste toward the table, and then waited 
till Atree was seated before venturing to resume 
her own position. Though her faded skin had 
once been of the blackest hue, this old woman 
had once been good-looking. Her features pos- 
sessed none of the disagreeable characteristics 
of the Congolese or Guinea tribes, but partook 
more of the Moorish nature ; and probably she 
had originally sprung from that part of the 
Afric family who inhabit that country bordering 
on Fezzan or Morocco. Indeed, it was a cus- 
tomary boast of Margarette, or Gottan, as she 
was usually called, that her ancestors had been 
princes, and made war upon the white men. 
Wherever might have been her birth-place, 
from which she had been brought in very early 
youth, she retained traces of superstition and 
ceremonies in her mind which could only have 
emanated from Mohamedan teachings. And 
there was a great deal remaining about the old 
woman, to show that in youth Bhe had probably 
felt much of the queen in her untaught breast. 
There was even now, at times, a haughty glitter 
in her bright black eyes, and a sort of stateliness 
of mien, that were quite unusual things to meet 
with in a slave. Her figure, too, had doubtless 
•not b eta elegant and graceful as that of her 


quadroon daughter now was; and it still pre- 
served a tall and erect bearing. 

“Shall Filippa go away ?” asked the negress, 
glancing at the young girl, who had not yet 
raised her eyes from her embroidery. 

“ Yes, Filippa may retire,” answered Atree. 

“ Go !” was the monosyllable command of 
the mother, with a wave of the hand toward the 
young quadroon, who immediately gathered up 
her work basket and materials, and left the 
apartment without a word. 

“ How old is Filippa ?” said the master, when 
the light figure of the girl had disappeared 
through the door. The negress pondered a 
moment, and then replied : 

“ Sixteen years, master Robert.” 

There was none of the broken patois of her 
class in the old woman’s speech, but her voice 
trembled slightly as she uttered the last words. 

“She is a tall child for her age,” remarked 
Atree. “ I was asked to part with her, nurse 
Gottan.” Atree, a9 he said this, smiled to notice 
the shudder which ran through the old woman’s 
frame. “But,” he continued, “f. refused a 
very large sum, because I promised you, good 
Gottan, not to sell Filippa.” 

Gottan seized her master’s hand, and raised it 
respectfully to her withered lips. There was 
more strength in this mute manifestation of her 
gratitude, than would have been conveyed by a 
torrent of words. “ Good master — kind master,” 
she murmured, as if to herself. 

“ And I have not forgotten, nurse, that you 
saved my life,” resumed Atree. “ It was you 
who nursed me when every one, even my own 
mother, fled from me.” The young tory alluded 
to a contagious fever that had nearly terminated 
his life in childhood, and from which he had 
only recovered through the untiring devotion of 
his black nurse. 

“ So, you see, good Gottan, I will never dis- 
please you, nor cause you any uneasiness.” 

“Dear master — good master Robert,” cried 
the negress^ her bright eyes filling with tears, 
while sne bent over the young man’s hand, ana 
kissed it again and again. 

Atree submitted to the endearments of his 
nurse’s gratitude fora moment, and then, chang- 
ing his tone, “ Gottan,” he said, “ I want you to 
do something for me.” 

The negress dried her eyes, and listened. 

“You must go away from Charleston, to Laurel- 
wood.” 

The old woman’s eyes lighted up as if with 
recollection. 

“ You know, Gottan, that was my father’s fa- 
vorite residence, and it is so secluded, and dis- 
tant from the noise of the city, and safe from 
enemies, that I have concluded to place a treasure 
there.” 

The negress looked surprised. 

“Not a treasure of gold, Gottan, but a child, a 
young girl, like Filippa. You must have charge 
of her, and keep her very close — you and 
Filippa.” 

The old woman peered into her master’s face, 
to catch some expression which she doubtless 
expected to see there, while her small, black 
eyes twinkled brightly. Atree went on without 
seeming to regard her look : 

“You must watch over the child day and 
night, and never let her be seen. She will never 
need to go out of the house, because she is 
blind.” 

The nurse clasped her hands together, and an 
expression of deep pity flitted across her face : 

“ Poor child — poor baby !” she murmured. 

“ You must take great care of her, Atree. She 
has no mother, like Filippa — so you must be her 
mother, and Filippa her sister.” 

Gottan began to weep, for the nature of the 
old negress was tender in the extreme, and this 
Atree well knew. Hence he anticipated the ef- 
fect of his simple mode of communicating his 
wishes, in order to enlist the sympaties of his 
aged nurse. 

“ Now you must be ready to start with Filip- 
pa to-morrow, and go secretly to Laurel wood. I 
will soon visit you there ; and before you go I 
will speak further with you about the matter.” 

With these words Robert Atree arose, and 
Quickly leaving the apartment, he descended 
the spiral staircase. Gottan remained for a mo- 


ment wrapped in thought, till the soft pressure 
of her daughter’s hand upon her arm aroused 
her. The quadroon had retured, silently, and 
now whispered hurriedly to the negress. 

“ Quick, mother— come ! I must go !” and she 
pulled rather than led the old woman through a 
small door opposite to that by which she had 
first left ihe room. Thence in the space of 
scarce three minutes, she returned with the ne- 
gress. 

She returned, or rather her metamorphose re- 
turned ; for instead of the plain, close-fitted 
white dress she had wom ? the quadroon was now 
clothed in a complete suit of male apparel, and 
presented the appearance of a handsome boy of 
twelve or thirteen years. A blue jacket, or 
rather coatee, with short curled tails, trowsers of 
coarse blue cotton- jean, small shoes, or rather 
slippers, and a close skull-cap. gave her the tout 
ensemble of a sprightly youtn, while her long 
black ringlets were wound into a plait upon the 
top of her head. She hurriedly tnrust a pistol 
into the breast of her jacket and kissing the old 
woman’s forehead, started from the room. 

Gottan clasped her hands together and raised 
her eyes : 

“ Poor child — sweet Filippa,” she murmured ; 
“she loves, as Gottan once loved !” 


The quadroon ran swiftly down the spiral 
staircase, and out of the front door of the man- 
sion, down an avenue overhung with trees, until 
she reached the street. The night was still 
bright as day, the starlight falling in a shower 
upon every object. Filippa looked anxiously 
around, ana at last caught a glimpse of Atree’s 
figure, just disappearing at a point in the dis- 
tance : and witn a joyful exclamation the dis- 
guised girl quickened her steps. 

The young tory pursued his way without no- 
ticing that he was followed ; until, in the space 
of half an hour, he reached the outskirts of the 
American camp, and answered the challenge of 
the sentinel. Tnen traversing through a clump 
of trees which grew near the line of outposts, he 
gained the shelter of a giant oak, beneath which 
he was joined by a man in the uniform of an 
American soldier. 

“ You are punctual,” remarked Robert Atree, 
as the person, who had evidently expected his 
arrival, emerged suddenly from behind the oak. 

“Not more so than you probably expected, 
sir,” answered the other, a man of smaller stature, 
and slight dimensions, who appeared somewhat 
agitated as he spoke. 

“ I relied on your promptness, which I know 
well,” said the tory ; “ but what have j ou learn- 
ed further ?” 

“ That the General is opposed to the stand 
which Colonel Moultrie takes, and predicts a 
total defeat,” replied the soldier. 

“ And is this all you know? Why. my good 
Samuel Pappett, you are somewhat behind. I 
was aware of Lee’s opposition hours ago !” 

“ All I know,” said Pappett, sullenly, “ that 
the General returned to the camp, and issued or- 
ders to these raw recruits to hold themselves 
ready to cover Moultrie’s retreat.” 

“ Pish !” cried Atree, impatiently. “ Have you 
any more papers?” 

“ One,” answered the soldier — “ a letter from 
Washington— yes^ and a plan of an expedition 
against the Flondas. Here they are; and I 
hope, sir, you will not forget to mention me to 
Sir Henry — ” 

“ I shall not, you may depend, Pappett,” said 
Atree, possessing himself of the papers. 

“ Because, you know f am risking my life 1” 

“ Oh, I know your sacrifices,” said the tory, 
with a slight sneer. “ You shall be rewarded, 
never fear !” 

“ But if I am found in the Yankee camp, sir, 
it may go hard with me.” 

“Nonsense, man, I shall take] care| of that. 
However, if you desire it, Pappett, you may re- 
turn with me to-night. Perhaps you can assist 
me in a small affair I have on hand.” 

“That is just what I want — to get away,” 
cried the other, who appeared to be of an ex- 
ceedingly timorous disposition. “If I could 

“*You shall come with me, Pappett, and I will 
see that you’re not harmed. We cannot afford 
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to spare yon, though 1 believe, sincerely, a great- 
er coward never disguised himself in soldier’s 
clothes.” 

“ But Pm of use in some things.” said Pappett, 
whiningly. 

“ Oh, ves, everything has its uses,” answered 
Atree; “but come along; time wears.” 

So saying the young tory retraced his steps ; 
and followed by Pappett, repassed the guard. 
Filippa, the quadroon, who had not ventured 
within sight of the sentinel ; but, concealed at 
some distance from the outposts, had awaited 
anxiously the return of her master; now crept 
out from her hiding-place, and prepared to fol- 
low the young man’s steps. 

At the same moment, too, another person, 
clad like Pappett, in the American uniform, stole I 
from the shadow of the oak tree, where he had 1 
evidently been a listener to the conversation of 
the two. and hastily giving the password to the 
sentry, hurried after the two spies. 

The disguised Filippa noticed quickly this 
new pursuer of her master, and watched his 
movements. 

Atree and Pappett walked rapidly along the 
river-road towards the city. It was a lonesome 
path, with a stretch of beach on one hand, and 
dense palmetto thickets upon the other ; and in 
the shadow of these thickets the two pursuers 
crept, while the tories kept the unshaded road. 

Suddenly, Filippa following slowly behind the 
person who had tracked her master from the 
camp, heard a short, quick cry, and immediately 
after discovered the man who had accompanied 
her master dashing swiftly down the road. She 
sprang forward and beheld Robert Atree strug- 
gling with the soldier who had tracked him from 
the oak tree. 

The man had taken his opportunity to attack 
the tory while crossing a small bridge, which 
spanned a narrow creek, stretching in from the 
river. He had apparently counted upon no 
resistance from Pappett, whom doubtless he 
knew to be a coward, and had therefore directed 
his attack against Atree alone. 

The two now stood upon the frail bridge, 
struggling desperately with each other for tke 
mastery. But Atree was no match for the 
man with whom he had grappled, and was evi- 
dently fast sinking beneath the other’s strength. 
Filippa drew the concealed pistol from her bo- 
som, and still keeping in the shadow of the 
wood, ran towards the bridge. She heard the 
gasping voice of her master. 

“ What would you V y cried Atree to the sob 
dier, who had wound one arm about his neck; 
and was almost strangling, him by the tightness 
with which he compressed it. “ Do you want 
to murder me ?” 

“ No, unless you force me to that measure,” 
answered the man, gruffly. “Submit quietly, 
and I’ll not harm you!” And as he said this, 
the soldier, by a sudden jerk, threw Atree upon 
his back, with his head hanging over the side of 
the bridge. 

“ For God’s sake, let me go ! I have money 
— I will reward you,” cried the tory. 

u Yes, let you go with the general’s letters in 
your pocket, which that traitor Pappett stole for 
you. No, sir ! you are a prisoner, and must go 
to the camp!” 

u My God ! you will ruin me ! Let me alone, 
and you shall have money. Take my watch- 
my purse.” 

“ You infernal tory, do you take me for a foot- 
pad ?” cried the soldier, indignantly. “ I’ve a 
mind to throw you into the creek tor that last 
speech of your’s. I’m an American, my young! 
friend — a good whig, and not to be bribed. So, 
be quiet, while I secure you, my good sir.” 

Robert Atree’s situation seemed desperate. 

It was plain that his powerful captor was not to 
be bought over : and it was equally certain that 
he knew enough of the tory’s secret treachery, 
to render his life very insecure, should he be 
t^en back a prisoner to the camp of General 
. ee .*,. The young man inwardly cursed the 
timidity of his emissary Pappett, whioh had led 
that worthy to retreat so precipitately, as well 
as his own fool-hardiness in appointing an inter- 
view within the camp. 

But neither of the two men noticed the slight 
figure, that, crouching in the obeourity of the 


thicket, which threw the bridge and part of the 
road into a dense shadow, was even now at the 
edge of the creek. The patriot soldier, kneeling 
upon the prostrate Atree, was just in the act of 
drawing a stout cord from his pocket, with 
which to pinion the arms of his prisoner, when 
the scarcely perceptible tread of the disguised 
quadroon upon the bridge, caused him suddenly 
to raise his head. 

But he was too late. Filippa’s pistol was, the 
next moment, pressed against his breast ; and 
ere he could rise from his knee, or even ntter an 
exclamation, she had fired. The soldier fell 
back heavily, over the edge of the log-bridge, 
into the dark creek below. Robert Atree was 
saved. 

He sprang to his feet, while the reverbera- 
tions of the pistol-shot rang through the stillness 
of night But his preserver was gone. 

One glimpse of a light, boyish figure, tke tory 
caught, as he dashed his hair from his eyes, 
and gazed down the road ; the next moment it 
had disappeared. Atree reeled to the side of 
the narrow bridge, and looked down into the 
water. He heard a slight struggle below, and a 
choaked groan — then all was still. 

“ He will tell no tales,” muttered the young 
man. “ But, by the Fiend, I myself have had a 
harrow escape ! My curse light on that treach- 
erous Pappett!” 

The tory drew a long breath, and pursued his 
way along the lonesome road, fearful that the 
pistol-shot might have alarmed the outposts of 
the camp, and that further pursuit would follow. 
But he had not proceeded a quarter of a mile, 
before a figure sprang into his path from the 
road-side. It was Pappett, who, more dead than 
alive, had concealed nimself in the brushwood 
in dreadful apprehension that the entire army 
was in pursuit of him. He had recognised the 
figure of his employer, and at once knew that 
be had escaped. 

“ You cowardly wretch,” muttered Robert 
Atree, seizing the spy by the throat, who threw 
himself on his knees before him, “ you deserted 
me’!” 

“ 0, forgive me, master Atree ! I was fright 
ened, and knew not what I was about. O, for 
Heaven’s sake, forgive me. That fellow; Tom 
Evans. I know him well. He’s a terrible fellow. 
How did you escape him ?” 

“ Terrible or not, he’ll not harm us now, Pap- 
pett,” said Atree, amused in spite of his anger, 
by the desponding look of the trembling wretch 
at his feet. “ He lies cold enough, by this time, 
in the mud of yonder creek. But, up. you white- 
livered knave, and follow me. And. if you at- 
tempt another desertion in case ot attack, I 
promise you that my first thought shall be to 
send a bullet after you instead of the assailant.” 

Pappett rose, and with trembling limbs, fol- 
lowed Atree, without speaking, save in reply to 
the question which the tory put, as to the man 
who had dogged them. It appeared that he 
had been a common soldier in Lee’s camp, a 
determined fellow, well known as an ardent 
patriot* and it was doubtless a wish to signalize 
niraseli in his commander’s eyes, as well as his 
love of the whig cause, that had prompted him 
to the daring attempt to secure the tory’s person, 
and which had resulted so seriously to himself. 

But of the mysterious preserver of his life, 
Robert Atree could imagine no clue to informa- 
tion. The sudden appearance, the pistol-shot, 
and immediate retreat of his strange coadjutor, 
constituted a problem which defied the young 
man’s utmost ingenuity to solve. 

Pappett trod mechanically in his employer’s 
foot-steps, till they reached the upper extremity 
of the city, and stood before a hut, which will be 
hereafter described as the dwelling of Matthew 
Orrall. 

It was now past midnight, and the city was 
wrapped ir^ profund silence, though many an 
anxious heart was awake in fearful anticipation 
of the morrow’s struggle. Robert Atree beckon- 
ed Pappett to approach. “ You mark this hut,” 
he whispered. 

The spy made an affirmative gesture. 

“ In that hut there are now two— a man and 
a child. The child is blind. Well. sir. what I 
wish you to do, is to remain about tnis place the 
rest of the night, until the man leaves the house. 


Then you must manage .to effect an entrance. 
You are cunning, Pappett, where there is no 
danger, and you can do this.” 

tl Perhaps I can get in through yonder win- 
dow,” answered the spy, attentively examining 
the exterior of the hut. 

“ I perceive you understand the business,” 
said Atree. “Well, sir, you must gain the 
interior of this hoase, and bring the blind child 
away.” * 

“ How old is the child ?” whispered Pappett 

“ A young girl of twelve. Doubtless, the man 
will leave his dwelling at day-break. You must 
then enter. If the child is sleeping, awake her 
and say that her father has sent for her. Bring 
her immediately to my house, by the secret 
door. Do you understand me ?” 

“Perfectly, Master Atree,” replied the spy, 
who had recovered from his terror, and whose 
cunning — which quality he possessed in a re- 
markable degree — was now called into exercise. 
“ The thing shall be done ; but are you sure that 
there will be no others in the house to prevent 
the — ” 

“ If you perceive a dark, ruffian-looking man 
leave the hut, you may be sure of meeting with 
no obstacle.” 

“ But, if this ruffian-looking fellow should re- 
turn ?” 

“Will you never have done, Pappett, with 
your cowardly scruples'? He will not return, 
you may be certain of that, until night. Are you 
satisfied to obey me, or do you longer need jny 
protection V* 

“ I will do it, Master Atree. I did not re- 
fuse !” 

“ See to it, then. I shall wait your coming at 
the secret door. Be shrewd, and fear nothing. 
If any unforeseen obstacle should prevent your 
success, hurry to me at once. Now, sir, keep 
vigilant watch.” 

“ I will do so, you may depend, sir,” answered 
the spy. 

“Stay,” cried Atree, pausing for a moment, 
and then drawing a scrap of paper and a pencil 
from his pocket. “ Take this, and write as I 
dictate.” 

Pappett took the pencil, and wrote upon the 
strip of paper, by the moonlight, which still was 
bright, a few words, at the tory’s dictation. 

“ Now, leave this scrawl in the hut when you 
have secured the blind girl. Do you compre- 
hend me ?” 

“All shall be done, Master Atree.” 

“Very well, Pappett. I shall depend upon 
your shrewdness. Good night.” 

Robert Atree turned and wended his path 
homeward, while the spy concealed himself 
among the brushwood that covered the bank 
against which the hut was built. 

Pappett was one of those wretchedly nervous 
persons, whose constitutional timidity is often 
the cause of their becoming the most arrant 
rascals. He had all his life been engaged in 
plots and designs, in which he was invariably 
the tool of bolder villains. Nature, it seemed, 
had given him a large share of shrewdness, and 
in everything which reguired no physical or 
mental courage, he was clear-headed and calcu- 
lating to the last degree. Had his peculiar 
qualities been directed to a good use, he might 
nave been an invaluable citizen^ living and dy- 
ing with the reputation of a wise man. As it 
was, however, from early education and associa- 
tion, his shrewdness had ripened into cunning, 
which found its principal employment in carry- 
ing out or counseling the nefarious schemes of the 
dissolute and bad. At the breaking out of the 
Revolution, Pappett was the keeper of a drinking 
house at Charleston, and had been early employ- 
ed by Atree in his treasonable intercourse with 
the British. At the young tory’s direction he 
had afterwards connected himself with the 
American recruits, and carried on the trade of a 
camp-spy with all the ingenuity of his nature. 
But the near approach of the British, acting on 
his nervous timidity, had made him, as we have 
seen, anxious to leave the patriot camp, lest 
from one or the other belligerents his personal 
safety might be compromised. 

Pappett was, in fact, a coward of the first wa- 
ter, ana ke trembled most violently as he enecoa- 
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••d himself, elosely .concealed, among the| 
bushes in the rear of the hut, to await the egress 
of the dweller within. 

But the spy had scarcely hidden himself, with 
noiseless precaution, when he observed a phe- 
nomenon which immediately caused the perspi- 
ration to ooze in large drops from his body. This 
was a faint light which appeared among the 
leaves a few feet from where he lay, apparently 
proceeding from a small opening in the bank it- 
self. It was very dim, but yet distinctly visi- 
ble, and Pappett trembled with the strongest ap- 
prehensions. 

By degrees, however, as no increase was ob- 
servable in t{ie size of the light, the spy grew 
less uneasy, and finally ventured to draw nearer 
to the opening, to ascertain if possible whence 
it proceeded. And what was his surprise, when 
parting the bushes near the rivers edge, he 
saw clearly that it was evidently the mouth of a 
passage connecting with the interior of the 
bank, perhaps with the hut itself. 

On making this discovery Pappett shook with 
new alarm, and it was some minutes before he 
could summon courage enough to reflect coolly. 
Then his curiosity struggled hard with his fears, 
and he was strongly tempted to creep forward 
into the opening. He hesitated, however, and 
placed his ear down to the aperture. 

Was it fancy ? Pappett thought he recognized 
the clinking sound oi gold coins. Then his curios- 
ity and avarice were both stimulated, and he 
moved cautiously into the passage. 

It was damp and clammy, and the sudden 
contact of the wet clay sent a chill through the 
spy’s blood, which made him half withdraw his 
body. But as the subterranean path appeared 
gradually to widen, and as the thought happened 
to strike him, that probably the occupant of the 
hut was unaware of the existence of the outlet 
he summoned a sort of desperate resolution, and 
crept further in. 

The light still glimmered, and Pappett crowd- 
ed by almost imperceptible degrees, towards 
the point whence it proceeded. 

At last he came in sight of an object which 
riveted at once his gaze, though at the same 
time it banished every atom of strength for a 
moment from his frame. This was the appear- 
ance of a man kneeling beside a casket of jew- 
els, the light of which flashed like fire in the 
rays of the taper which he held. 

The most magnificeut jewels heaped together 
met Pappett’s dazzling sight — a spectacle that 
almost deprived him of his senses. His brain 
swam, and for a moment he lost his power of 
vision. 

When he could recover himself once more he 
rapidly surveyed the objects around him. But 
the man was then in the act of closing the small 
chest, or casket, which he immediately pushed 
into a recess in the wall. Then, before the 
spy could catch more than a climpse of his fea- 
tures, he turned away and passed from the cave 
in the opposite direction from where Pappett 
was concealed. 

The sudden darkness which ensued from the 
withdrawal of the light, almost paralyzed tl 
with terror. It was with difficulty that he could 
gather strength to draw his limbs back once 
more to the outlet ; and even after he had gain- 
ed the open air, and was again closely hidden 
among the thick bushes, at the summit of the 
bank, he could scarcely convince himself that 
all he had witnessed was not a vision of en- 
ohantment. (to » ■ contiwukd.) 

Ice. — E very one has suffered by having bottles 
and pitchers cracked by their contents freezing 
but very few persons are aware of the cause 
— viz, that water, unlike any other liquid, swells 
in becomng solid. This is a wise and kind 
provision of God ; for if. in freezing, water be- 
came more compact ana heavier, the ice would 
•ink to the bottom of our ponds and rivers, — and 
there, never thawing, fthe whole of the northern 
and temperate parts of the globe would become, 
in the course of a few years, as cold, and even 
more dreary, than the snow tracts inhabited by 
the Esquimaux. The force with which water 
expands or swells in freezing, has been shown 
by filling with it hollow balls or shells of iron, 
and then freezing them. The shells were split, 
—[Cottage Gardener, 



THE HAPPY VALLEY. 

B7 THOMAS MILUE3R. 

It was a valley filled with sweetest sounds, 

A languid music haunted every where, — 

Like that with which a summer-eve abounds. 

From rustling corn, and song-birds calling clear, 
Down sloping uplands, which some wood surrounds, 
With tinkling rills just heard, but not too near ; 
And low of cattle on the distant plain, 

And peal of far-off bells, now caught, then lost again. 

It seemed like Edeh’s angel-peopled vale, 

So bright the sky, so soft the streams did flow ; 
Such tones came riding on the mask- winged gale, 
The very air seemed sleepily to blow ; 

And choicest flowers enameled every dale, 

Flushed with the richest sunlight’s rosy glow : 

It was a valley drowsy with delight, 

Such fragrance floated round, such beauty dimmed 
the sight. 

The golden-belted bees hammed in the air. 

The tall silk grasses bent and waved along ; 

The trees slept in the steeping sunbeams glare, 

The dreamy river chimed its undersong, 

And took its own free course without a care : 

Amid the boughs did lute-tongued songsters 
throng. 

And the green valley throbbed beneath their lays, 
While echo echo chased, through many a leafy maze. 

And shapes were there, like spirits of the flowers, 
Sent down to see the Summer-beauties dress, 

And feed their fragrant mouths with silver show- 
ers; 

Their eyes peeped out from many a green recess 
And their fair forms made light the thick-set bowers ; 

The very flowers seemed eager to oaress 
Such living sisters; and the boughs, long-leaved, 
Clustered to catch the sighs their pearl-flushed bo- 
soms heaved. 

One through her long loose hair was backward 
peeping. 

Or throwing, with raised arm, the looks aside; 
Another high a pile of flowers was heaping, 

Or looking love askance, and, when descried. 

Her coy glance on the bedded greensward keeping 
She pinled the flowers to pieces as she sighed 
Then mushed like timid daybreak, when the dawn 
Looks crimson on the night, and then again ’s with 
drawn. 

One, with her white and milk-white arms outspread. 

On tip-toe tripped along a sun-lit glade ; 
Half-turned the matchless sculpture of her head, 
And half-shook down her silken circling braid ; 
She seemed to float on air, so light she sped ; 

Her back-blown scarf an arch&d rainbow made 
She skimmed the wavy flowers as she passed by, 
With fair and printless feet, like clouds along the 
sky. 

One sat alone within a shady nook, 

With wild-wood songs the lazy hours beguiling 
Or, looking at her shadow in the brook, 

Trying to frown, then at the effort smiling— 

Her laughing eyes mocked every serious look ; 

’Twas as if Love stood at himself reviling : 

She threw in flowers, and watched them float away : 
Then at her beauty looked, then sang a sweeter lay 

Others on beds of roses lay reclined, 

The regal flowers athwart their full lips thrown; 
And in one fragrance both their sweets combined, 
As if they on the self-same stem had grown, 

So close wore rose and lip together twined, 

A double flower that from one bud had blown, 
Till none could tell, so sweetly were they blended. 
Where swelled the curving lip, or where the rose 
bloom ended. 

One, half-asleep, crashing the twin&d flowers. 

Upon a velvet-slope like Dian lay ; 

Still as a lark that ’mid the daisies cowers : 

Her looped-up tunic, tossed in disarray. 

Showed rounded limbs too fair for earthly bowers 
They looked like roses on a cloudy day, 

The warm white dulled amid the oolder green ; 

The flowers too rough a couch that lovely shape to 
screen. • 

Some lay like Thetis’ nymphs along the shore. 
With ocean-pearl combing their golden locks. 
And singing to the waves for evermore ; 

Sinking like flowers at eve beside the rocks, 

If but a sound above the muffled roar 
Of the low waves was heard. In little flocks. 
Others went trooping through the wooded alleys. 
Their kirtles glancing white, like streams in sonny 
TaUeyi. 


They were sush forms as, imaged in the night. 

Sail in our dreams across the Heaven's steep blue; 
When the closed lid secs visions streaming bright. 
Too beautiful to meet the naked view, 

Like feces formed in clouds of silver light. 

Women they were! such as the angels knew — 
Mammoth looked on, ere he fled, 


Such as the 
Scared by the lovers’ wings 
set red. 


HOW TO CORRECT A SPOILED 
• TEMPER. 


that streamed in sun- 


Dr. Ayscough one day ? according to the rules 
of his office, as assistant librarian in the British 
Museum, London, attended through that grand 
magazine of curiosities a party of ladies and a 
gentleman, all of whom, except one lady, were 
disposed to be highly pleased with what they 
saw; and really would have been so, if this 
capricious fair one had not continually damped 
their gratification with such exclamations as 
these: u Oh, trumpery ! come along! I see no- 
thing worth looking at.” 

This lady being the handsomest of the group, 
Mr. A. (who, though an old bachelor, was a 
great admirer of beauty,) at first fixed upon her 
as his temporary favorite, but soon had reason 
to transfer his particular attentions to another 
less handsome ; but more amiable. 

On her continuing a similar strain of exclama- 
tions, uttered with correspondent looks and 
demeanor, he turned kindly towards her and 
said, “ My sweet young lady, what pains you 
take to prevent that fine face of yours from kill- 
ing half the beaux in London !” and then direct- 
ed his conversation, explanatory of the different 
objects to the rest of the party. 

So much influence, however, had she over her 
companions, that, beaten as the round was to 
the doctor, she caused him to finish it consider- 
ably sooner than was either pleasant to his mind 
or convenient to the state and ponderosity of 
his body. While in the last room, just before 
he made his parting bow, addressing himself to 
her, with that suavity of manner which was so 
peculiar to him, he smilingly said, c( Why, what 
a cross little puss you are ! Nothing pleases you. 
Here are ten thousand curious and valuable 
things, brought at a vast expense from all parts 
of the world, and you turn up your nose at the 
whole of them. Do you think, with these airs, 
that pretty face will ever get you a husband ? 
Not n he knows you half an hour first. Almost 
every day of my life, and especially when at- 
tending ladies through these rooms, I regret 
being an old bachelor ; for I see so many charm- 
ing, good-tempered women, that I reproach my- 
•elf for not trying to persuade one of them to 
bless me with her company. But I cannot fall 
in love with you, and I’ll honestly tell you l shall 
pity the man that does ; for I’m sure that you’ll 
plague him out of his life.” 

During this singular valedictory speech (de- 
livered with such pleasantry that even the re- 
proved could not take offense at it), the gentle- 
man who was of the party looked now at the 
speaker and then at the lady with considerable 
emotion, but said nothing ; while she called up 
no small portion of lightning into a fine pair of 
dark eyes, and some transient flashes of it into 
her cheeks ; and then with her friends (who 
affably wished their candid cicerone a good 
morning) withdrew. , 

Somewhat more than a year afterwards, on 
going the same round again, the doctor was 
particularly pleased with one lady of the party ; 
and that one being the prettiest, he contrived, 
according to his wonted custom, (as a sailor 
would say) “ to near her.” Respectfully in- 
quisitive concerning every object which time 
allowed her to notice, she asked a number of 
questions ; and most willingly u be taught his 
lovely fair one all he knew while m the most 
engaging manner, she drew the. attention of her 
friends to many curiosities which they would 
otherwise have passed unobserved. In short, 
as good Bishop Rundie says, “ she being dispos- 
ed to be pleased with everything, everything 
conspired to please her.’ Nor was less pleased 
her worthy and benevolent guide ; who, while 
she was contemplating the rare beauties of 
nature, wm contemplating not only the oharme 
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of her person, but also those of her mind. At 
length, “the wonders ended, 7 * he was about to 
make nis best bow, when the fascinating fair 
one, with an arch smile (looking him rather 
askew in the face), a6ked him whether he 
remembered her? 

“ No, ma’am,” said he, “ but I shall not easily 
forget you. 7 * 

Then linking her arm in that of a gentleman 
who was of the party, she asked in the same 
engaging manner whether he remembered him? 
To which he replied that he thought he did ; but 
the gentleman looked better than when he saw 
him before. 

“ Now, sir, don’t you recollect once, in this 
very room, giving a lady, who was pleased with 
nothing and displeased with everything, a smart 
lecture for her caprice and ill temper V 7 

“ Yes, ma’am, I do. 77 

“Well, sir, I am that lady ; or I should rather 
say, I was ; for you have been the means, in the 
hands of Divine Providence, of making me a 
totally different being from what I then was; 
and I am now come to thank you for it. Your 
half in-jest and half-in-eamest mode of reproof 
caused me to know myself ; and was oi far 
more use than all that had been done before in 
correcting a spoiled temper. After we had left 
you, 77 continued she. “ I said to myself, if I 
appear thus unamiable to a stranger, how must 
I appear to my friends, especially to those who 
are destined to live constantly with me ? You 
asked me, sir, if I expected to get a husband; 
I then had one — this gentleman — who was 
present at your just reproof ; and I dare say he 
will join with me in thanking you for giving it 
so frankly and successfully. 77 

The husband then cordially repeated his ac- 
knowledgments to him for having been in- 
strumental in contributing so largely to their 
mutual felicity ; “a felicity,” said he, “which, 
should anything lead you, sir, into the neigh- 
borhood of , you will gratify extremely both 

myself and my wife if you will call and witness. 77 
Then leaving his address, he and his lady 
shaking Dr. A. by the hand, they departed. 

Here, surely, was a heroic triumph of temper ; 
and, as the wise king observes, “greater 77 does 
this sensible and candid woman seem “ in ruling 
her spirit, than he that taketh a city. 77 


PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 

Colds. — The present time is opportune for say- 
ing something about “ colds, 77 as, during the 
next three or four weeks, almost every other 
person will carry one about with him. Few 
people pass through the winter without expe- 
riencing the nuisance of a cold ; and some suffer 
from it almost continually during that season. 
In our climate, particularly about this time, one 
perpetually hears, as a matter of course, in an- 
swear to inquiries relating to the state of health, 
the stereotyped phrases, “ Oh ! I 7 ve only a 
cold; 77 “ I 7 m in the fashion, I 7 ve caught a bad 
cold ; 77 “ We 7 ve all been laid up with colds ;’ 7 
“ Very well, except a shocking cold. 77 During 
the pauses of the service in a church or chapel, 
also, one is disagreeably impressed with the 
prevalence of catarrhs, by a frequent gruff 
coughing chorus, raidgled with a trumpet ac- 
companiment on the nasal organ 

Catarrh is an inflamation — perhaps of a 
specific kind — of the raucous membrane of the 
nostrils ; extending generally to the eyes— to the 
cavities called sinuses, above and on each side 
of the bridge of the nose-— and to the throat. 

Cold and moisture, or sudden variations in 
temperature, are the chief causes of catarrh. It 
is probable, too, that irrespective of these causes, 
there is occasionally “ something in the air, 77 
depending perhaps upon its electrical condition, 
which produces epidemic catarrh ; for it has been 
observed that this complaint has prevailed very 
extensively and severely without any sufficient 
previous changes in the temperature, or in the 
degree of moisture, to account for it. By some 
authors, catarrh is considered to be infectious, 
from the fact of its attacking consecutively 
every member of even a large household. Pro- 
fessional opinion is, however, averse to this 
notion. Individuals of the lymphatic temper- 


ament, long spare persons with contracted chests, 
those who live chiefly indoors, and all who are 
in a debilitated condition, or whose digestive 
organs are out of order, are most prone to 
colds. 

The most common cause of colds is sudden 
alternation of temperature, either from heat to 
cold ; or vice versa. Thus going from the cold 
air into a heated room — from a freezing temper- 
ature to one above 70 deg.; or emerging from a 
crowded theater or ball-room into the frosty, or 
still worse ; chill and humid atmosphere of a 
January night, is very likely to give cold. How 
frequently one sees, in mid-winter, files of fair 
ladies with necks and arms barely covered by a 
light shawl, coming from.the heated atmosphere 
of the ball-room into the cutting north-east wind. 
It requires no prophet to foretel that catarrhs, 
sore throats, perhaps more serious affections, 
must, in many instances, be the result of such 
incautious exposure ; that the doctor will be 
sent for in the morning, and, perhaps, in the end, 
a more somber functionary. How many pre- 
mature deaths may be attributed to this common 
indiscretion so easily avoidable ! A very usual 
cause of catarrh is exposure to a draught of cold 
air, especially when the body is in a heated 
state ; and it is worthy of remark, that the less 
the surface exposed to the draught, the greater 
is the likelihood of “ catching 77 cold. Everybody 
knows, too, that wet feet and damp clothing will 

f ive cold, especially if the circulation is not 
ept up by brisk exercise. 


EXEMPLIFICATIONS OF INSTINCT. 

The similarity between the simple instinctive 
actions of animals and their ordinary organic 
functions is so great, as to lead us to suppose that 
both sets of operations are arranged upon similar 

& though these may not be identical, and 
ire carried on with the forethought or the 
consciousness of the animal. Thus the young 
bee, on the day that it first leaves the cell, with- 
out teaching and without experience, begins to 
collect honey and form wax, and build up its 
hexagonal cell, according to the form which its 
progenitors have used from the earliest genera- 
tions. Birds build nests of. a certain structure 
after their kinds ; and many species, at certain 
seasons, excited by some internal impulse, take 
their migatory flight to other countries. Tne in- 
sect, which never experienced a parent’s care or 
a mother’s example, labors assiduously and ef- 
fectively for the future developement and suste- 
nance of an offspring, which it, in its turn, is 
doomed never to behold. Others toil all the 
summer, and lay up stores for the winter, with- 
out ever having experienced the severity of such 
seasons, or being in any sensible way aware of 
its approach. We know that such actions are 
the result of involuntary and unreflective im- 
pulses, because we often find them performed in 
vain. 

Sir Joseph Banks had a tame beaver, which 
was allowed to range at liberty in a ditch about 
his grounds, and was at all seasons liberally sup- 
plied with food. One day, about the end of au- 
tumn, it was discovered in the ditch very busily 
engaged in attempting to build a dam, after the 
manner of its companions in a state of nature. 
This was evidently the blind impulse of its in- 
stinctive feelings, for a moment’s exercise of the 
lowest degree of reflection must have shown it 
that such labor, under the circumstances in 
which it was placed, was altogether superfluous. 

A common quail was kept in a cage, and be- 
came quite tame and reconciled to its food. At 
the period of its natural migration, it became ex- 
ceedingly restless and sleepless — it beat its head 
against the cage in many vain efforts to escape, 
and on examination its skin was found several 
degrees above its' usual temperature. 

A bee which can fly homewards, one or two 
miles in a straight line to its hire with extreme 
accuracy, if it happens to enter an open window 
in a room, will exhaust all its efforts in attempt- 
ing to get out at the opposite window which is 
shut down, but never pauses to think of retra- 
cing its steps a little way backward, so as to fly 
out at^the opening at which it entered. We of- 
ten observe a dog, when going to sleep on the 


floor, turn himself several times around before he 
lies down, and this is just one of the lingering 
instincts which he has retained ; while in his 
wild state he is accustomed thus to prepare his 
bed amid the tall grass or rushes. 

An acute observer of animals has remarked 
that a jackdaw, which, for want of its usual 
abode, had for its nest made choice of a rabbit 
hole, was often sorely perplexed in what way to 
get the long sticks, of which its nest was to be 
formed, within the narrow entrance. Again and 
again did it attempt to pull in the piece of stick, 
while It held it in the middle in its bill; and it 
was only after a series of vain efforts that, by 
mere chance, it at last accomplished its object 
by happening to seize it near one end instead 
of the center. In this case it appeared to the 
observer that the building instincts of this bird 
were complete and perfect within a certain 
range, but without the limits of this circle it had 
no deliberate foresight to guide its action. — 
[British Quarterly. 


Man’s Food. — What do men really live upon ? 
The answers will be various enough. The 
Guacho, who is the wild pampas of Buenos 
Ayres, managing his half-wild norse with in- 
credible dexterity, throws the lasso or bolas to 
catch the ostrich, the guanaco, or the wild bull, 
consumes daily from ten to twelve pounds of 
meat, and regards it as a high feast day when 
in any hacienda he gains a variety in the shape 
of a morsel of pumpkin. The word bread does 
not exist in his vocabulary. The Irishman, on 
the other hand, regales himself in careless mirth 
on his “ potatoes and point, 77 after a day of pain- 
ful labor, he who cannot help making a joke 
even of the name he gives to his scanty meal. 
Meat is a strange idea to him, and he is happy 
indeed if four times a-year he can add a herring 
to season the mealy tubers. The hunter of the 
prairies lays low the buffalo with sure bullet ; 
and its juicy, fatstreaked hump, roasted between 
two hot stones, is to him the greatest of de- 
licacies. Meanwhile, the industrious Chinese 
carries to market his carefully fattened rats, 
delicately arranged upon white sticks, certain to 
find a good customer among the epicures of 
Pekin : and in his hot, smoky hut, fast buried 
beneatn the snow and ice, the Greenlander con- 
sumes his fat, which he has just carved, rejoicing 
over the costly prize, from a stranded whale. 
Here the black slave sucks the sugar-cane, and 
eats his banana ; there the African merchant 
fills his wallet with sweet dates, his sole suste- 
nance in the long desert journey ; and there the 
Siamese crams himself with a quantity of rice 
from which an European would shrink appalled. 
And wheresoever over the whole inhabited earth 
we approach and demand hospitality, in almost 
every little spot a different kind of food is set be- 
fore us, and the “ daily k bread 77 offered in an- 
other form. 


Correct Speaking. — We advise all young 
people to acquire in early life the habit of using 
good language, both in speaking and writing, 
and to abandon as early as possible any use of 
slang words and phrases. The longer they live 
the more difficult the acquisition of such lan- 
guage will be ; and if the golden age of youth, 
the proper season for the acquisition of language, 
be passed in its abuse, the unfortunate victim of 
neglected education is very probably doomed to 
talk slang for life. Money is not necessary to 
procure this education. Every man has it in his 
power. He has merely to use the language 
which he reads instead of the slang which he 
hears ; to form his taste from the best speakers, 
writers, and poets of the country : to treasure up 
choice phrases in his memory, and habituate 
himself to their use — avoiding at the same time 
that pedantic precision and bombast, which be- 
speak rather the weakness of a vain ambition 
than the polish of an educated mind. There is 
no man, however low in rank, who may not 
materially benefit his financial condition by 
following this advice, and cultivating at the 
same time such morals and manners as cor- 
respond in character with good words. 


A governess advertising for a situation, says 
“ she is perfect mistress of her own tongue ! 77 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


late' Department 


MAIDEN, KEEP THY HEART FROM LOVE. 

WRITTEN FOR THE GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND GOLDEN RULE, 

BY MRS. H. S, DE QROVB. 

Maiden, keep thy heart from love — 

There is danger, 

Which the trusting often prove, 

In the ranger. 

Oh ! trust not, when gallants say 
Thou art fair — 

For they laugh, when once the prey 
Of their snare. 

Few there are, who’ll not deceive 
The unwary. — 

Prithee, then, not one believe, 

Gentle Mary. 

Mother, now my heart doth ache — 

Love's tale is known— 

And thy gentle words but wake 
Sad echo’s moan. 

Ah ! it was a beauteous beam, 

Swiftly cast, 

Like bright fancies seen in dream 
When sleep hath past. — 

Was it, then, my fault alone, 

I heedless grew ? 

For, with thy precept, ever Bhone 
Example, too. 


THE PROFLIGATE. 


ATALE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


During the summer of 1839 I resided at Mar- 
seilles. The ravishing beauties of the Mediter- 
ranean presented infinite attractions ; the pictur- 
esque costumes of the multiform population that 
crowded the streets of the town, exhibiting types 
of almost all the races that have sprang from 
Adam, likewise chained me to the spot. 

On the last day of the year I received two 
visits — one was from Monsieur le Proprietaire, 
the other from my portier. Both visitors had a 
common object— to wish me many happy new 
years, and a thousand other good things, includ- 
ing that best of all, immortal felicity. Through- 
out France the new year is ushered in with a 
vast deal more of ceremony than we wot of in 
Old England, and new year’s gifts are there 
universally exchanged. 

I received my guests like a man who feels 
himself flattered by peculiar deference, although 
I felt perfectly assured that the visits with which 
I was “ honored” were a matter of course. A 
couple of bottles of champagne and a few bon 
bons were the portion which I contributed to the 
ceremony. I gave M. le Proprietaire a most re- 
spectful embrace, and left in the portieres hand 
the customary gift of ten francs. The latter sa- 
luted me profoundly and retired. The Proprie- 
taire installed himself right in front of my wood- 
fire, crossed his legs ? ana began speaking with 
true Gallican familiarity of horses, carriages, 
women, young bloods, and the opera. M. le 
Proprietaire was a consummate dandy: He was 
the owner in fee of several of the best houses in 
Marseilles, which brought him in an income of 
80,000 francs per annum — more than 30001. ster- 
ling. Sach a man would not have been despised 
in England j in Marseilles he was a very impor- 
tant personage indeed. 

“ Have you any time to lose ?” quoth M. le 
Proprietaire. 

“Yes, undoubtedly, I am at your service. 
Pray; to what may your question relate ?” 

“ I want you to give me your advice.” 

“ You do me too much honor.” 

“ I know that you are a man of taste, and de- 
sire to consult you.” 

“I am all attention.” 

“ It is a private history. You will keep it se- 
cret 1” 

“ Depend upon my fidelity.” 

“ Here it is : Six years ago,*when I purchased 


this house, one of my friends recommended to 
me a poor fellow dying of hunger. Though we 
landlords — unfortunate wretches that we are — 
are besieged daily and hourly by applicants for 
relief, I could not help being moved, first by the 
poor wretch’s appearance of genuine suffering, 
and next by an excessively pretty girl, whom he 
led by the hand — his daughter. She was just 
fourteen years old, a most charming girl ; large 
black eyes, full of soul and sentiment ; a shape 
remarkably fine for a girl of her age ; small 
feet, small hands, a Grecian nose ; hair glossy 
black and silken j add to all this a most seductive 
air of modesty, simplicity, and candor — ” 

“ In short, you fell in love with her.” 

“ I became their protector ; I had a place to 
dispose of: I installed both father and child, and 
since that hour of good fortune, for myself as well 
as them I have been their good genius.” 

44 Yours is a real happiness, my dear sir, to be 
able thus to congratulate yourself upon having 
performed a good action, from the most disinter- 
ested motives. Assuredly you cannot better 
employ either your time or your fortune.” 

M. le Proprietaire made a slight grimace, 
and proceeded : 

“ Stop — you have not heard all. When one is 
determined upon doing good, he should avoid, as 
far as possible, doing it by halves. The poor 
child interested me beyona measure. The ease 
and comfort which her modest employment pro- 
cured her — a simple seamstress — her joy at see- 
ing her dear fattier prosperous ; the gay and 
cheerful vivacity of her age; and ? lastly, the 
devil, who always mixes himself up m these mat- 
ters, made her a most fascinating creature, whom 
I loved passionately, in spite of even effort to 
the contrary. One morning I sent for her father, 
who presented himself before me with all the 
profound respect and humility of a man whose 
life you have been the means of saving, when 
the following dialogue ensued between us : 

44 4 You did me the honor to send for me, sir V 

“ 4 Yes. Your daughter is fourteen years old is 
it itot boV 

44 4 At the feast of St. Benoit.’ 

44 4 For what station in life do you destine 
her V 

“ 4 Sir,’ replied the good man, in a tone of deep 
emotion, 4 my first object is to make her a good 
and honest woman, like her mother before her.’ 

“ 4 But you must not be indifferent to her pros- 
pects for the future.’ 

“ 4 Alas, sir, if I could only get her taught to 
become a good seamstress, so as to shine m the 
business in these parts, her fortune might be 
made, with a little prudence and economy.’ 

“ 4 Will you permit me to make choice of a state 
of life for your daughter V 

“ 4 1 owe you too much already, sir. You quite 
overwhelm me with your gooanoss;’ and the 
warm-hearted man was constrained to wipe away 
a tear. 

“ 4 Will you leave me the choice without com- 
p liments ?’ 

44 4 Yes, yes. sir. Choose her condition. Make 
her a good ana happy woman. Only reccoramend 
to her never to forget her poor old father in her 
elevation.’ 

“ 4 Good ! I undertake to provide for her.’ 

44 4 And what will you make of her, sir ? What 
do you intend to make of the dear girl ? Pardon 
me for asking this much.’ 

44 4 You shall know all that in a little time. It 
will depend on the abilities she displays. She 
shall enter a school to-morrow, where she shall 
be instructed by competent masters ; and in three 
or four years, when sne shall have become an ac- 
complished woman, I shall restore her to you. 
with a position in life which shall be the just 
recompense of the diligence with which she will 
have availed herself of this liberal course of in- 
struction.’ 

44 The tears which filled the old man’s eyes 
rolled down his cheeks in a torrent of gratitude. 
He could find no other mode of expressing his feel- 
ings than by devoting to me the entirq of his 
after-life. 

44 4 Arise,’ said I, 4 my good-hearted friend j'go 
and tell your daughter the good that is in store 
for her, and hold her in readiness for ten o’clock 
to-morrow.’ 

44 The next day we set out together, and the 


young girl was placed at a first-rate school, from 
whence she was destined to depart lovelier than 
ever, and far more accomplished than the most 
sanguine would have dared to hope. Each suc- 
cessive year she came to spend a short time with 
her father, and Rosalie’s cnarms and wonderful 
race soon began to attract universal admiration, 
saw her with a joy which bordered on extrava- 
gance. Elated with my own work, I participa- 
ted in the old man’s pride at beholding tnis 
beautiful flower, which grew up in match- 
less loveliness by our side. I sounded her young 
heart, to discover, if possible, whether a place 
was reserved for me ; and whether that place 
was yielded through love or gratitude. That 
heart retained its virgin purity. Love had not 
entered there.” 

44 In truth, my good sir,” I interposed, 44 this is 
a most interesting history, and redounds greatly 
to your honor.” 

44 Not at all, not at all : the most difficult part 
is yet to come. This aay concludes the fourth 
year of Rosalie’s education. She has already 
surpassed her masters ; and her age renders it 
necessary to withdraw her from a seminary 
where she has nothing more to learn. To-mor- 
row I shall take her to her father. But to fiulfil 
exactly the condition which I have voluntarily 
imposed upon myself ; I must restore her to him 
with a social position^ which her education 
renders it extremely difficult to choose. I desire 
to consult you. Speak without reserve, Monsieur 
1’ Anglais, you are a man of the world — no specu- 
lator nor enthusiastic. How would you extricate 
yourself from this position ?” 

44 1 must first ask you a question.” 

“What is it*” 

44 Do you love this beautiful girl?” 

“ Do I love Her ? For four long years have I 
been dreaming but of her. Do I love her ? Why, 
absolutely to distraction!” 

44 You can have no need of advice, then. You 
are the happiest of men. Receive my most sin- 
cere congratulations.” 

44 What do you mean ?” 

44 That you are speedily blest, my dear sir, 
since you have met with that which is often 
sought for through a whole lifetime in vain. 
You have formed the heart of a lovely and ami- 
able woman to your own image. You can seat 
her by your side, and when you give her your 
hand, you can — ” 

44 You are surely dreaming, my dear sir.” 

“How?” 

44 Would you have me marry the daughter of 
my servant?” 

44 My good sir, you have assured me that you 
love her. You have made her an accomplished 
lady, and I see no reason why you should not 
marry her.” 

Monsieur le Proprietaire burst into a loud fit 
of laughter^ and overturned at once the entire of 
the romantic scaffolding which I had been erect- 
ing during the course of his recital. I remained 
silent and stupefied. 

44 Bless me, dear sir,” he resumed, “you must 
really find me out something better than that. 
The marriage ceremony grows quite antiquated. 
It were a tasteless present for the new year. Let 
us find some more novel expedient.” 

44 1 have, in truth, no other means by [which I 
can extricate you from your position, and am 
vexed at my incapacity.” 

44 We must not despair too soon. Let us seek, 
and we may find something. Recollect that the 
business is of a pressing natare ; it cannot be 
posponed beyond to-morrow. I must then find 
two new year’s gifts — one for the father, the 
other for the daughter.” 

44 The father,” I said, 44 will be abundantly 
gifted by the restoration of his daughter. We 
need not trouble ourselves about him. Then for 
the young lady, there need be no difficulty in 
her case, either — unless yonr love for her should 
unfortunately take the wrong direction.” 

“This new year has absolutely turned your 
head. It is the love which I feel for the daugh- 
ter that embarrasses me in the father’s presence. 
It is the father alone that causes me my anxiety. 
As for the daughter I know well enough what is 
to be done with her.” 

44 And what is that ?” 

44 You wish to have a laugh at my expense.” 
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“No j I lava not a thought of laughter, for I 
begin to understand you. You have labored for 
four long years in perfecting the old man’s new 
year’s gift. You nave a fertile genius, and your 
notion might figure in the darkest melodrama. 
To-morrow you will say to the father : ( Here is 
gold to recompense your faithful services ; your 
daughter belongs to me \ I have acquired an ina- 
lienable right over her, for to me she owes her 
expensive education. She can no longer live in 
your condition j and I am about to elevate her 
through your dishonor, to the social hight for 
which I destined her from the very first day 
when you called me your preserver, and devoted 
to me your life.’ All this will sound exceeding- 
ly pathetic ; and the old man will doubtless 
murmur forth his thanks, and repeat that you 
have acted towards him ( as a Goa.’ ” 

“ My friend, you wax warm ; and, in fact, you 
have laid hold of the thread of the whole in- 
trigue. This is exactly what struck me from 
the first, and I mean to act precisely as you have 
said. I have bought a charming britschka, with 
two magnificent English horses. You shall see 
the lovely girl in her equipage ;. you shall see 
with what grace her exquisite little feet will 
spurn the leopard’s skin on which they shall re- 
pose ; with what an air she shall wear her furs 
and her satins. Prithee, be not envious. You 
are a furious moralist to-day. By the way, it is 
not surprising that you should be ; for the 3 1st of 
December is most fatiguing, from the number of 
visits one is obliged to pay. An revoir , au re- 
pair. 19 

I was deeply mortified at the part which I was 
compelled to play in this frightful conversation. 
Contempt, disgust, and horror were the sole feel- 
ings which my mind could harbor. A knock was 
heard at my door. The porter presented him- 
self, with his hat under nis arm, and a small 
wooden case in his left hand. 

“ Are you engaged, sir V 1 

“ No.” 

“ Can you favor me with a few minute’s' con- 
versation ? I have to request your advice.” 

I could not help smiling ironically, and replied 
by requesting him to be seated. 

“ An, sir, I cannot hold myself dotf n in a chair 
on a day like this. I am happier than a prince.” 

“So much the better for you. Speak.” 

“ Sir, you are the friend of my master, the 
proprietor of this house.” 

“I am not his friend ; but proceed.” 

“Ah, sir, you have been stopping here but a 
few months, and you do not know the history of 
Monsieur P.. who is indeed the friend of the 
unfortunate.” 

I interrupted him with impatience. 

“Well, sir, I will confess to you that, if I am 
now a living man — if I am at my ease — if my 
poor Rosalie is beautiful and accomplished, it is 
to Monsieur P. that I owe it all.” 

“You !” I cried, looking at the wretched fa- 
ther with the liveliest interest. 

“Yes, sir, I was dying of hunger — had no 
clothes — no asylum. I presented myself before 
him — I did not supplicate him ; yet this good 
Monsieur P. placed me here, in this house j for 
four years he has supported, clothed, befriended 
me. And then, sir, be has taken the charge of 
my daughter’s education, placed her at one of 
the first schools in Marseilles, and taken as much 
care of her as if she were a jjuchess. To-mor- 
row — yes, to-morrow, he is going to restore her 
to me — too charming, it is true, for me to look 
on without being dazzled. But this is not all. 
He has promised to make her a present, which 
will insure her happiness for life. How god-like 
he is in his actions !” 

“ And what do you desire me to do for you, 
my friend ?” 

“ Sir, I know you to be a man of prudence, and 
I came to ask your advice.” 

“Well.” 

“ You cannot but feel, sir. that I can ill-bear 
the burden of this debt without acquitting my- 
1 self, as far as my humble means will permit, to- 
k wards my noble benefactor.” 

“ You are a man of the highest principles.” 

“ My good sir, it is the heart that speaks — 
and my heart has never been ungrateful.” 

“ Well, how are you going to act?” 

“ I am not rich, and my four years’ savings do 


not amount to a large sum. But my intention 
is good, and that is sufficient. I have long 
thought on (he means of proving my gratitude to 
Monsieur P. ; but my imagination is none of the 
liveliest, and it is not without a world of pains 
that I have thought of consecrating all my sav- 
ings to immortalize my preserver^ generosity.” 

“ To immortalize ? Your preserver 1 

“ Yes, to immortalize him ! Look, sir,” he 
said, as he opened the wooden case which he 
held in his left hand — “ here is what they call 
‘ a group’ — it is of the finest marble, and the re- 
semblance is striking. It represents Monsieur 
P. rescuing us from misery, covering us with his 
protection, and pointing to a brilliant future. 
How shall I introduce this into his sleeping 
apartment, so that to-morrow morning, at wak- 
ing, he may find it for his new year’s gift ? I 
should never dare to make ray appearance with 
it before him. Pray, give me your advice, and 
tell me first whether you think it prettily exe- 
cuted ?” 

“ I shall give you both advice and warning. 
Listen to me attentively, and without interrup- 
tion.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Break this marble into a thousand pieces ! 
Your pretended benefactor is an infamous sedu- 
cer, who for four year has been making you the 
victim of a cowardly deception. He has made 
an accomplished woman of your daughter — not 
for your sake, nor for hers, but for himself !” 

“How? what?” 

“ Unhappy father ! you will see to-morrow. 
To-morrow, instead of restoring you your daugh- 
ter, he will present you, for your new year’s 
gift, with a bag of crowns, (a mere trifle to him) 
and will make himself a present of your daugh- 
ter.” 

“ What a monstrous deed ! It is impossible, 
sir 1” 

“ To-morrow 1 Inform me of the moment 
when you will be all three together, and then 
you will see whether I have deceived you.” 

The poor old man had turned deadly pale, 
and shook as if in a palsy. His footsteps falter- 
ed as he took his leave, and I heard stifled sobs 
in my ante-chamber.” 

##**#** 

The 1st of January. 1840, was a lovely win- 
ter’s day. Every roof in Marseilles was gilded 
by the sun. The streets were crowded with 
persons eager to partake of the festivities of the 
day ; and the ricn dashed the mud from their 
chariot -wheels upon the garments of the poor, 
as upon other days of the year. A splendid 
britschka stopped before my porte-cochere. A 
woman of admirable beauty descended from it. 
Monsieur P.gave her his arm. The porter gave 
me a sign to follow him } but I could not comply 
with his wish, for Monsieur P. politely shut the 
door in my face. 

At the expiration of half an hour the porter 
came down stairs, leading his daughter by the 
hand. His air was calm and dignified, and he 
seemed to be the taller by some inches than be- 
fore. I ran to the door ; and endeavoring to hide 
his tears, he said : 

“ Monsieur P. is a demon, who has given me 
a glimpse of hell !” 

“ Wnat do you intend doing?” 

“ He will pursue us !” 

“ I will take you under my protection.” 

“ Alas ! alas !” said the old man. His daugh- 
ter was bathed in tears. 

##*'#### 

For nine years past Rosalie has been my wed- 
ded wife. Her father is the most excellent fa- 
ther the world ever saw. As for Rosalie, I shall 
keep to myself the radiant record of perhaps the 
sole wedded history that never has had one blot 
upon its page. Omega. 

The Defects of Female Education. — The 
difference between the mental qualities of the 
sexes is owing, we apprehend, far more to edu- 
cation than to nature. At all events, there is no 
such natural difference as warrants the distinc- 
tion we make in the mental discipline we provide 
for them. There are certain professional studies 
with which no one thinks of vexing the mind of 
any one, man or woman, but those who intend 
to practice the professions ; but why, in a good 


English library, there should be one half of it, 
and that the better halfi which a young woman 
is not expected to read — this we never could 
understand, and never reflect on with common 
patience. Why may not a Locke,* or a Paley, 
or a Dugald Stewart, train the mind of the future 
mother of a family ? or why may not an in- 
telligent young woman be a companion ft for her 
brother or her husband in his more serious moods 
of thought, as well as in his gayer and more 
trifling ? Would the world lose any thing of 
social happiness or moral refinement by this 
intellectual equality of the two sexes? You 
vex the memory of a young girl with dictiona- 
ries and vocabularies without end : you tax her 
memory in every conceivable manner ; and at an 
after age you give the literature of sentiment 
freely to her pillage ;. but that which Bhould step 
between the two — the culture of the reason 
this is entirely forbidden. If she learns a dozen 
modem languages, she doe 6 not read a single 
book in any one of them that would make her 
think. Even in her religious library the same 
distinction is preserved. Books of sentimental 
piety — some of them maudlin enough — are 
thrust with kindest anxiety and most liberal 
profusion upon her. Any work of theology, any 
work that discusses and examines, is as carefully 
excluded. — [Blackwood’s Magazine. 


GERTRUDE VON DER WART. 


Her hands were clasped, her dark eyes raised, 
The breeze threw back her hair, 

Up to the fearful wheel she gazed : 

All that she loved was there. 

The night was round her, clear and dark, 

The holy heavens above ; 

Its pale stars watching to behold 
The might of earthly love. 

“ And bid me not depart,” she cried ; 

“ My Rudolph, say not so \ 

This is no time to quit thy side — 

Peace, peace ! I cannot go. 

Hath the world aught for me to fear. 

When death is on thy brow ? 

The world — what means it ? mine is here ! 

I will not leave thee now. 

“ I have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory and of bliss ; 

Doubt not its memory’s living power 
To strengthen me in this. 

And thou, my honored love and true, 

Bear on — bear nobly on ! 

We have the blessed Heaven above. 

Whose rest shall soon be won.” 

And were not these high words to flow 
From woman’s breaking heart ? 

Through all that night of bitterest wo 
She bore her lofty part. 

But, oh ! with such a glazing eye. 

With such a curdling cheek, 

Love — love of mortal agony — 

Thou — only thou couldst speak. 

The wind rose high, but with it rose 
Her voice, that he might hear. 

Perchance that dark hour brought repose 
To happy bosoms near ; 

While she sat shivering with despair 
Beside his tortured lorm. 

And pouring her deep soul in prayer 
Forth on the rushing storm. 

She wiped the death-damps from his brow. 
With her pale hands and soft ; 

Whose touch upon the lute cords low 
Had stilled his heart so oft. 

She spread her mantle o’er his breast, 

She bathed his lips with dew, 

And on his cheek such kisses press’d 
As hope and joy ne’er knew. 

While even, as o’er a martyr’s grave, 

She knelt on that sad spot ; 

And weeping, blessed the God who gave 
Her strength to forsake it not. 

Oh, lovely are you, love and faith 
Enduring to the last. 

She had her meed — one smile in death ; 

And his worn spirit pass’d. 


Those foes of Truth, they poke, and dig, and 
mine, — 

The faithful Tree they soon will overthrow ! 

Nay, fear not, friend, though hosts their toil com- 
bine, 

They move the earth and help the tree to grow. 

[John Sterling. 
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MY OWN. 

BT ELIZA COOK. 

« My own, my own”— oh ! who shall dare 
To set this seal of claim on earth ? 

When “ ohance and change” are everywhere, 
On all and each of human birth. 

44 My own, my own” — these words are breathed, 
By the young mother o’er her child ; 

Her Hope and Joy about it wreathed, 

Like moss to wood-flowers — warm and wild. 


“My own, my own”— so gently sighs 
The doting lover to his bride, 

Finding his sunshine in her eyes. 

His world of Pleasure by her side. 

44 My own, my own” — so gaily sings 
The merchant with exulting lip, 

While the strong Eastern pinion brings 
The heavy freight and gallant ship. 

** My own, my own” — the miser cries, 

O’er tarnish’d dross and parohment fold, 
Chain’d where his cumbrous coffer lies, 
With hand all close, and heart all cold. 

“ My own, my own”— the poet one 

Thus fondly hails his minstrel power, 
While dreaming in the summer sun, 

Or musing in the moonlight hour. 

44 My own, my own”— the fair girl says, 
Noting her beauty, young and bright. 
Smoothing her ringlet as it strays 
Upon her cheek, with proud delight. 

“ My own, own” — these words resound 
Distinctly through the Babel noise, 

From kings with mighty nations round. 
And infants o’er their gather’d toys. 

44 My own, my own”— ay, thus we boast — 
Short-sighted worshipers of clay ; 

Tet where’s the heart that holds no ghost 
Of treasures lent and snatch’d away ? 

Who has not stood beneath life’s tree, 

Rant by some song-bird perching nigh ; 
And when the music seem’d to be 
The sweetest, seen the warbler fly ? 

Who has not planted some fair shoot, 
Nursing it as the garden gem, 

And seen foul canker sap its root, 

Or rushing storm-wina snap the stem ? 

Do we not meet hard blows, that fall 
Upon the pile deem’d most Becure? 

Do we not grieve the strokes that leave 
The poet mad, the rich man poor ? 

Do we not see deep love estranged — 

Thrust from the heart it held so dear ; 
And all the dazzling garlands th&nged 
For willow- brancnes, dead and sere ? 

Do we not see the pest-worm steal 
The rose of beauty to destroy ? 

Does not the frantic mother kneel 
Beside her 44 own,” her coffin’d boy ? 

44 My own, my own,”— oh, cheating speech ! 
How soon its falsehood smites the breast 
What monitors come nigh to teach 
Man to be humble while he’s blest ! 

Who shall presume with boasting hand 
To trace such words on aught below ? 

It is but writing on the sand, 

Where troubled waters ebb and flow. 

Our 44 talents” are but held in trusi, 

Grasp them as closely as we will ; 

And draughts that swim with highest brim 
The lightest touch will serve to spill. 

44 My own, my own,”— oh ! who shall dare 
Thus to defy pain, wo, and strife, 

When chance and change are everywhere, 
And Death walks hand in hand with Life ? 


A GREEK FUNERAL. 

I remember when they buried that bright-eyed 
Greek maiden, snatched suddenly from earth, 
when her young heart was light as her face was 
fair, they arrayed her, so rigid and motionless, in 
the gay dress she had never worn but for some 
great fete or gala, as through this, more than any, 
were a day of rejoicing for her ; and thus attired, 
with her long hair spread out over her still bosom 
all decked with flowers, they laid her unco ffin ed 


m her grave. At her feet they placed a small 
hask of wine and a basket of com, in accordance 
with an ancient Greek superstition, which sup- 
poses that for three days and nights the disem- 
bodied spirit lingers mournfully round its tene- 
ment of clay ? the garment of its mortality, where- 
in as a pilgrim and a stranger on the earth, it 
lived and loved, it sinned and suffered ! 

As soon as the first symptoms of decay an- 
nounce that the curse of corruption is at work, 
they believe that the purer essence departs to 
purer realms. Before the grave was closed, 
while for the last time the warm radiance of the 
sunset cast a glow like the mockery of life over 
the marble face of the poor young girl, her 
friends, as a last precaution, took measures to 
ascertain that she was actually dead, and not in 
a swoon. The means they always take in such 
instances to ascertain a fact which elsewhere 
would be insured by a doctor’s certificate, is 
touching in the extreme ; the person whom, 
while alive, it was known the deceased loved 
best, the mother, or it may be the young be- 
trothed. who had hoped to place on her head the 
gay and bridal crown, instead of the green laurel 
garland of death, advances and calls her by her 
name, repeating after it the word ella (come) 
several times, m a tone of the most passionate 
entreaty ; if Bhe is mute to this appeal, if she is 
deaf to the voice dearest to her on earth, then 
they no longer doubt that she is dead indeed ; 
they cover up the grave, lift their eyes to the 
heaven where they believe her to be — for the 
Greeks do not hold to the doctrine of purgatory 
— and, having made the sign of the cross, they 
depart in silence to their homes. But a year 
after, on the anniversary of the death, they re- 
turn to the grave, and kneeling down, lay their 
lips to the sod, and whisper to the silent tenant 
that they love her stile, that she is yet remember- 
ed and regretted. 

The Bear. — The bear is capable of general 
attachment. Leopold Duke of Lorraine had a 
bear called Marco, of the sagacity of which we 
have the following remarkable instance : During 
the winter of 1709 a Savoyard boy, ready to 
perish with cold in a barn, in which he had been 
put by a good woman with some more of his 
companions, thought proper to enter Marco’s 
hut, without reflecting on the danger which he 
ran by exposing himself to the mercy of the 
animal which occupied it. Marco, however, 
instead of doing any injury to the child, took 
him between his paws, and warmed him by 
pressing him to his breast until next morning, 
when he suffered him to depart to ramble about 
the city. The young Savoyard returned in the 
evening to the nut. and was received with the 
same affection. For several days he had no 
other retreat, and it added not a little to his joy 
to observe that the bear regularly reserved part 
of his food for him. A number of days passed 
in this manner without the servants knowiug 
any thing of the circumstances. At length, 
when one of them came one day to bring the 
bear his supper rather later than ordinary, he 
was astonished to see the animal roll its eyes in 
a furious manner, and seeming as if he wished 
him to make as little noise as possible for fear 
of waking the child, whom he had clasped to 
his breast. The bear, though ravenous, dud not 
appear the least moved with the food which was 
placed before him. The report of this extra- 
ordinary circumstance wa$ soon spread at court, 
and reached the ears of Leopold, who, with part 
of his courtiers, was desirous of being satisfied 
with the truth of Marco’s generosity. Several 
of them passed the night near his hut, and be- 
held with astonishment that the bear never stir- 
red as long as his guest showed an inclination to 
sleep. At break of day the child awoke, was 
mucn ashamed to find himself discovered, and 
fearing that he would be punished for his 
temerity . begged pardon. The bear, however, 
caressed him, and endeavored to prevail on him 
to eat what had been brought the morning be- 
fore, which he did at the request of the specta- 
tors, who afterwards conducted him to the prince. 
Having learned the whole history of this singular 
alliance, and the time which it had continued, 
Leopold ordered care to be taken of the little 
Savoyard. 
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MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Sighings after the Past. — It is now the 
fashion to place the golden age of England in 
times when noblemen were destitute of comforts 
the want of which would be intolerable to a 
modern footman ; when farmers and shop- 
keepers breakfasted on loaves the very sight of 
which would raise a riot in a modern workhouse; 
when men died faster in the purest country air 
than they now die in the most pestilential lanes 
of our towns ; and when men died faster in the 
lanes of our towns than they now die on, the 
coast of Guiana. We, too, snail in our turn be 
outstripped, and in our turn be envied. It may 
well be, in the twentieth century, that the 
peasant of Dorsetshire may think himself misera- 
bly paid with 15s. a week; that the carpenter 
of Greenwich may receive 10s. a day; that 
laboring men may De as little used to dine with- 
out meat as they now are to eat rye-bread ; that 
sanitary police and medical discoveries may 
have added several more years to the average 
length of human life ; that numerous comforts 
and luxuries which are now unknown or, confin- 
ed to a few. may be within the reach of every 
diligent and thrifty working man. And yet it 
may then be the mode to assert that the in- 
crease of wealth and the progress of science, 
have benefited the few at the expense of the 
many, and to talk of the reign of Queen Victoria 
as the time when England was truly merry 
England, w hen all classes were bound together 
by brotherly sympathy, when the rich did not 
grind the faces of the poor, and the poor did 
not envy the splendor of the rich. 

Civilization. — Of the blessings which civil- 
ization and philosophy bring with them, a large 
proportion is common to all rank, and would, if 
withdrawn, be missed as painfully by the labor- 
er as by the peer. The market place which the 
rustic can now reach with his cart in an hour, 
was, a hundred and sixty years ago, a day’s 
journey from him. The street which now affords 
to the artisan, during the whole night, a secure, 
a convenient, and a brilliantly-lighted walk, was, 
a hundred and sixty years ago, so dark after 
sunset that he would not have Deen able to see 
his hand, so ill paved that he would have run 
constant risk of Dreaking his neck, and so ill 
watched that he would have been in imminent 
danger of being knocked down, and plundered 
of his small earnings. Every bricklayer who 
falls from a scaffold, every sweeper of a crossing 
who is run over by a carriage, may now have 
his wounds dressed and his limbs set with a 
skill such as, a hundred and sixty years ago, all 
the wealth of a great lord like Ormond, or of a 
merchant prince like Clayton, could not have 
purchased. Some fright fnl diseases have been 
extirpated by science, and some have been ban- 
ished by police. 

Character of Cranmer. — The man who took 
the chief part in settling the condition of the al- 
liance which produced the Anglican Church 
was Thomas Cranmer. He was the representa- 
rive of both the parties which at that time need- 
ed each other’s assistance. He was at once a 
divine and a statesman. In his character of & 
divine he was desirous to preserve that organiza- 
tion which had, during many agesj admirably 
served the purposes of the Bishops ot Rome, ana 
might now be expected to serve equally well 
the purposes of the English Kings and their Min- 
isters. His temper and his understanding emi- 
nently fitted him to act as mediator. Saintly in 
his professions, unscrupulous in his dealings, 
zealous for nothing, bold in speculation, a cow- 
ard and a time-server in action, a placable ene- 
my, and a luke-warm friend ; he was in every 
way qualified to arrange the terms of the coali- 
tion between the religious and the worldly ene- 
mies of pope ry. 

Sense and Wit. — Prefer solid sense to wit; 
never study to be diverting without being use- 
ful ; let no jest intrude upon good manners, nor 
say anything that may offend modesty. 
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AUG. O. L. ARNOLD, EDITOR. 
NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1849. 


I. O. OF O. F. 

Office of the Grand Secretary Grand Lodge State of New- 
York: 

Odd Fellow’s Hall, City or Naw-Yoaa, > 
March 13, 1849. $ 

To District Deputy Grand Masters, Officers qf Lodges , and 
Brethren : 

In consequence of the many complaints made to this Office 
of the failure of Deputies, Officers of Lodges and Members 
to receive communications which have been issued from this 
Office, and of the failure to receive many communications 
which have been intended to reach this flffice, for several 
months last past, and which have been transmitted by Depu- 
ties, Lodges and individuals, you are therefore notified and 
requested to address all communications Intended for the 
Grand Lodge, Grand Master, or Grand Secretary, to BEN- 
JAMIN J. PENTZ, Box No. 838, Post Office, New-York, 
and in all cases to be particular that Letters and Documents 
are properly mailed, in order that a failure of papers intended 
for this, or sent from this Office, to reach their destination, 
may be traced to the proper cause. * 

Fraternally yours, 

tf BENJAMIN J. PENTZ, Grand Secretary. 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 

We find the following remarks in the u Times” 
of last Sunday, and introduce them here as a 
text, to lead the way to certain thoughts we wish 
to utter, in regard to secret societies : 

Secret Societies. — We are realizing in this 
country some of the fruits which have made 
European monarchs, tyrants, and despots — and 
these are secret associations and societies of for- 
eigners, who, accustomed at home to burrow 
in secret, and avoid spies and police, cannot in 
this country surrender the practice. Here they 
are not dangerous, because if ever directed 
against the government, or attempts are made to 
control the measures of government, there is a 
native power and energy ever ready to arrest the 
evil. We make these remarks in consequence 
of seeing in the German SchneJlpost a procla- 
mation from German secret societies, the secre- 
tary of which is a respectable man residing in 
Philadelphia, offering a large reward in money 
for the head of the Emperor of Austria, and cor- 
responding amounts for that of the King of Prus- 
sia and other crowned heads, generals, and oth- 
ers, who have, in defending royalty, assailed, put 
down, and put to death the patriots who were 
struggling to establish free governments. It is 
very true that such indivdual acts cannot com- 
promise our government, as we have no censor- 
ship of the press, and have no right to interfere 
witn those who are not violating our laws ; but 
it is extreme bad taste, and utterly repugnant to 
the wishes of every American citizen, for for- 
eigners to make this country, which is affording 
them an asylum, the theater for fulminating 
such proclamations and decrees. Safe them- 
selves, and beyond the reach of their own sove- 
reigns and potentates, why should rewards be 
offered in this country for any king or general ? 
If these patriots are so anxious to rid the world of 
tyrants, why not go in person ; and take the haz- 
ard of such an act ? Why, sitting in safety and 
comfort in their domicils, invite any assassin to 
kill the Emperor of Austria, and call for the mo- 
ney when tne deed is done — as if it were car- 
rying out a law to kill dogs } It is, as we con- 
ceive, a great act of assurance towards any na- 
tion at peace with the United States — a most 
unwarrantable measure — and under our laws, if 
complaint was made, they could be held answer- 
able for such acts. 

We are surprised that Maj. Noah, whose views 
are generally so correct, should allow himself to 
pen, or even to admit to his columns, an article 
so utterly absurd as the foregoing. Maj. Noah 
is wise, he is a philosopher, and especially is a 
republican— and yet he utters here the most 


foolish, unphiloeophical, and anti-republican 
doctrines imaginable. In the first place he at- 
tempts to throw ridicule and contempt upon 
those earnest, true, and self-sacrificing spirits, 
who are struggling in Europe for the establish- 
ment of “ Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality.” 
He compares the republicans of France, Germa- 
ny and Italy, who employ the secret principle , as 
a means of human progress, to ferocious beasts, 
who “ burrow in secret He speaks of them as 
the enemies of “ European Monarchs,” as indeed 
they are, and apparently sympathizes with those 
outraged individuals, who are obliged by these 
secret societies to become “tyrants and despots.” 
So then, kings, and princes, and emperors, are 
tyranical and despotical because there are secret 
societies. What stupid ignorance ! And what 
strange language to come from the lips of a re- 
publican editor, in this republican country and 
age! 

Propably no person living is better acquainted 
with secret societies of all ages than our humble 
self, and we assert that so far from meriting re- 
proof and condemnation, they are entitled to the 
gratitude and sympathy of all who seek to ad- 
vance the interests of their race. To say nothing 
of those ancient societies which, in earlier ages, 
gave man a civilization, the arts, philosophy, and 
ethics, and which tamed and polished the primi- 
tive people, the secret societies which have 
been active in Europe for the last fifty years, 
have, with few exceptions, been composed of 
men wiser, purer, and nobler than the world 
around them, and who have earnestly labored 
to establish man in his primitive rights. What 
does not Republicanism owe to Freemasonry; 
that great and good association which has pre- 
served and cherished the precious idea of liberty 
and brought it down safely through so many 
despotical ages ? The assertion of the “ Times” 
is a libel on all secret societies which have ever 
existed, and a base calumniation of republican- 
ism. Secret societies may be, and no doubt are, 
dangerous to despotical and tyrannical govern- 
ments, for their very breath is freedom, and re- 
publicanism is the ideal they wish to incarnate 
in the world’s life. To complain of secret so- 
cieties, therefore, is to complain of freedom, to 
oppose them is to oppose its progress. With us 
they are not destructive, and cannot be destruc- 
tive ; but conservative. They are ordained by 
Providence to overturn gradually, despotism and 
aristocracy— to preserve order in times of transi- 
tion and revolution, and to re-establish humani- 
ty in freedom and truth, and love, and to urge 
the race forward, unceasingly, towards a higher 
and more perfect state. 


time it is expected there will be & full represent- 
ation of Lodges. 

We are exceedingly gratified to see the deep 
interest which the entire Order in this city ap- 
pears to feel in regard to this noble enterprise. 
It speaks well for our Association, and it gives 
us an opportunity of repeating an assertion we 
have more than once made, that Odd-Fellowship 
will each succeeding year reveal some new ca- 
pacity for good, some new adaptation to the 
wants and circumstances of men. This Library 
will be a noble monument for our Order, more 
glorious and enduring than pillars of granite or 
of marble, as well as a never-failing means of 
intellectual and moral progress for the Brother- 
hood. 

We shall publish hereafter a full account of 
this institution ; meanwhile we hope our breth- 
ren of the city will not forget, that the Library 
Convention meets next Thursday evening, the 
22d inst. at 38 Canal-street . 


NEW-YORK ODD-FELLOWS' LIBRARY. 

We have from time to time notified our 
readers of the progress of this great enterprise, 
which, we trust, will in a few weeks be brought 
to a successful result. It is expected the Libra- 
ry will open about the first of May, at the Odd- 
Fellows’ Hall, Grand-street, corner of Center. 
The plan for the establishment and support of 
the institution which was first offered by Bro. 
E. S. Ralphs — viz. the imposition of a weekly 
penny tax on the entire membership of the city 
— has been partially departed from, although we 
doubt not the Lodges will all come into this 
measure in the end. 

The Library Committee, of which we have 
the honor to be a member, have prepared the 
Constitution, which will be presented to the 
Convention next Thursday evening, at which 


Mr*. Fanny Kemble Butler. — Those who re- 
member this lady in her range of tragic persona- 
tions, have formed the idea that her powers are 
confined to the higher walks of the tragic drama 
only, and that in no other she excels. So far is 
this from being the case, that we have been de- 
lighted with the reading of the “ Tempest” and the 
“ Midsummers’ Night’s Dream.” Besides their ex- * 
quisite poetry, these plays are characterized by a 
humor quaint and broad, and which requires comic 
powers of no ordinary cast to read with effect. In 
portraying the humorous characters of these re- 
spective pieces, she was peculiarly happy. They 
spoke and acted with the most striking reality. We 
were completely lost in the illusions which the Ge- 
nius of her art created. She gave embodiment and 
form to the creations of the mighty bard, and they 
stood out before you with all their originality, pi- 
quancy and the charm of nature with which they 
are invested. The net-work of imagination and 
creative fancy, the sweet illusions of love, the sighs, 
the struggles, and the tender breathings of the im- 
passioned soul, also came from her lips with an ir- 
resistible power and sweetness ; and the delightful 
pictures and airy structures of the poet’s brain, his 
rich and wild conceptions, his beautifully sweet and 
glowing language, awakened in our minds a deep, 
fresh and vivid pleasure before unfelt and unknown. 

Henry Clay against Slavery. — This distin- 
guished citizen has recently addressed a letter to 
Mr. Richard Pindel, of Kentucky, on the subject of 
Slavery, in which he takes ground in favor of a pro- 
vision in the New Constitution for the gradual abo- 
lition pf Slavery in Kentucky. Mr. Clay says he 
was in favor of the gradual emancipation of the 
Slaves in 1799, and he deeply laments that the Con- 
stitution then adopted did not provide for it, as in 
that event, Kentucky would now be a free State. 
His idea at present is to fix a period, say 1865 or 
1860, when all born after it should be free at a cer- 
tain age, which he suggests should be 26 years ; af- 
ter which they are to be liable to be hired out by 
the State for a period not exceeding three years, 
for the purpose of raising the funds necessary to 
defray the expenses of their conveyance to Liberia. 
Their colonization he regards as a condition abso- 
lutely indispensable to their emancipation. 

Portrait of P. G. Master J. R Taylor. — 
This excellent engraved portrait of our much es- 
teemed Bro. Taylor, is the productien of Bro. 
Rawson Packard, a young artist of great promise. 
The meohanical execution of the engraving is fine, 
and although it is not so handsome as the original, 
it is a most striking likeness. It is published by 
Bro. P. G. Wm. Worts, an Odd-Fellow who has 
a heart as big as a mountain, and a zeal as untiring 
as the falls of Niagara. The engraving is sold at 
fifty cents a copy, and every brother, of course, 
will send to thi^ofijpe'for one. 
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ODD-FELLOWSHIP IN THE 80UTH-WEBT. 


CONSECRATION OF THE ODD-FELLOWS’ BEST, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


New Oblbaks, Feb. 97, 1849. 

Dear Sir and Bro. : It is so seldom that the 
readers of the Gazette and Golden Buie see any 
thing relative to the condition and prospects of the 
Order in this section of the Union, and particularly 
in this great commercial emporium of the South, 
that I have no doubt any information on the sub- 
ject will be read with interest. Having looked for 
some time past in vain for some abler pen than 
mine to do justice to the theme, and finding commu- 
nications in each number from every quarter ex- 
cept this, I have ventured upon the effort of saying 
a few words, in order to let your readers know that 
there is such a thing as Odd-Fellowship in New 
Orleans, as well as any where else. 

There is, perhaps, no other section of the United . 
States in which there is a wider field for the prac- 
tice of those sublime principles of our Order, than 
this. Situated as it is, at the very extreme point of 
ingress and egress, it becomes the rendezvous of 
wanderers from every part of the Union and the 
world, in pursuit of either health or fortune, too 
often, alas ! to the disappointment of both. How 
many of these, alone and friendless, would have 
perished in want and misery, without the helping 
aid of Odd-Fellowship, let the records of the Order 
tell. It is foreign both to its object and benefit, to 
publish them to the world; yet, although unherald- 
ed with pompous ceremonial and eclat, their good 
deeds have been no less certain, though in secret. 
Then again comes the ravages of the deadly pesti- 
lence, tearing asunder the bonds of earth, leaving , 
the hearth desolate, and the widow and orphan a 
prey to misery and want, at a moment’s warning. 
In such a strait is Odd-Fellowship ready to aid in 
binding the broken heart and causing the tear of 
gladness to succeed that of sorrow. And in no 
city does this occur more frequently than in New 
Orleans. To all such is our Order a heavenly 
blessing, and many are the prayers offered by such 
for its prosperity. 

A t present it is in a most flourishing condition, and 
unites within its folds the most respectable, intelli- 
gent and worthy of our citizens. Under the superin- 
tendence of our present efficient and well as most 
worthy Grand Master, (Bro. Emerson,) whose 
zeal in its behalf seems untiring, and who possesses 
the happy faculty of blending the suaviter in modo 
with the for titer in re, we move along harmoni- 
ously and prosperously, daily with increasing 
strength, as well as usefulness. In no city in the 
Union does Odd-Fellowship enjoy a more enviable 
popularity, and comp’rise a larger proportion of 
its citizens, than does New Orleans at present. 

Yesterday we had one off the most imposing pro- 
cessions ever witnessed in this city, an account of 
which I herewith enclose. It was on the occasion 
of dedicating a new cemetery, appropriately termed 
44 Odd-Fellows’ Rest.” The following account of 
the same I clip from the Daily Picayune , which, if 
not too long, it will be very gratifying to every 
member of the Order in this city, and, no doubt, 
to your readers generally, many of whom may be 
found here, to see inserted. W ishing your excellent 
paper the success it deserves, 

I remain yours, respectfully, 

in F. L. & T., j. h. b. 

CONSECRATION OF ODD-FELLOW8’ REST. 

The ceremonies of consecrating the new burial 
ground of the Odd-Fellows at Cypress Grove yes- 
terday took place, and one of the finest turnouts we 
have ever witnessed in New Orleans honored the 
occasion. At about 10 o’clock, A. M., nearly one 
thousand members of the Order from the different 
Lodges of the city, all of which were represented, 
assembled in the Plate cFArmcs, where a procession 
was formed under the direction of Major Gen. J. L. 
Lewis, assisted by Col. Labuzan and others. The 
procession, with its bands of music, the showy re- 
galia of its members, and the splendid funeral car, 
drawn by six white horses, with black housings, 


formed a scene beautiful and picturesque in the 
extreme, and it was gazed upon with reelings of 
awe and respect as it marched to the sound of sol- 
emn music through the principal streets of the city. 
All contemplated the spectacle with emotion, and 
no one could fail to admire the sublime principles 
which draw together in the bands of brotherhood 
men of all classes and of all nations. The funeral 
car, driven by Mr. S. P. Stickney, a member of the 
Order, formed a grand feature in the procession, 
and excited general interest. It was got up with 
excellent taste, surmounted by a coffin, and bearing 
inside sixteen boxes, containing the ashes of Odd 
Fellows collected from the different cemeteries. 
The grand cortege moved from the Place (TArmes 
about half-past 11 o’clock, and proceeded down 
Conde and Moreau streets to Esplande, up Royal to 
Canal, up north side of Canal to Rampart, down 
south side of Canal to Camp, up Camp to St. Joseph, 
and through St. Joseph to the New Basin, where 
conveyances to the cemetery were provided. The 
Shell Road from the Basin warehouse to the toll- 
gate was lined with omnibuses, thirty-five in num- 
ber, chartered for the occasion, ana they were all 
soon filled inside and covered on top. 

The carriages were drawn by four horses each, 
all tastefully decorated and presenting a fine ap- 
pearance. After a little delay, the procession, 
which, including the numerous vehicles of specta- 
tors, was more than a mile in length, was on its 
way again, the splendid band carriages of Messrs. 
Stone & McCollum’s and Stickney ’s circuses leading 
the van. The carriages contained the circus bands, 
which discoursed some excellent music on the way 
down. The carriage of Messrs. Stone & McCollum 
was drawn by sixteen splendid horses, and that of 
Mr. Stickney by four, both of them being furnished 
for the occasion by the enterprising proprietors. 
The Grand Lodge proceeded to the cemetery in one 
of the passenger barges en the canal, and on its 
arrival the procession again formed on foot and 
marched over the bridge to the entrance of the 
“ Odd-Fellows’ Rest,” where the Lodges were drawn 
up in line on each side of the road, and the funeral 
car, escorted by the Marshal and Grand Lodge, 
entered the enclosure. The scene at this point was 
also one of great interest and beauty. Every head 
was uncovered throughout the long lines as the car 
passed along and conveyed to their final resting 
place the mournful relics of deceased brothers. 

Opposite the general reception tomb, erected to 
receive the remains of Odd-Fellows who have been 
buried elsewhere in the city, a comfortable stand 
was prepared, and to this the Grand Master, Mr. 
Emerson, Grand Chaplain, Mr. Hooper, the Rev. 
Brother Whitall, J. C. Larue, Esq., the orator of 
the day, and several other members of the Grand 
Lodge, ascended, when the procession marched in 
and formed with their banners around the spot. 
The Grand Master, Emerson, made some remarks 
in regard to the object for which they had assem- 
bled, and enjoined upon the brethren to attend 
with due respect to tne solemn ceremonies. The 
Rev. Brother Whitall then made an eloquent and 
appropriate appeal to the Throne of Grace ; after 
which the following ode, by J. L. Sheafe, was sung, 
the ladies, of whom there were a considerable 
number present, joining: 

ODE. 

i. 

Field of repose! ’tis hallowed ground, 

Where friends and Brothers peaceful sleep, 

For here shall Friendship, Love and Truth 
Their never-ceasing vigil keep. 


0 ! lost companions, on your urn 
Sad wreaths we bind, sacred to you : 
And while your hov’ring spirits bend, 
Our high resolves we here renew. 

hi. 

What, though in grim array ye came. 
Nerveless and voiceless to our 4< Rest,” 
Yet your free spirits spurn the clod, 
Recalled to regions of the blest. 


There in unbroken numbers met, 

We’ll emulate celestial powers, 

Glad songs efface sad requiems 
When their rapt spirits shall be ours. 

v. 

They are not here — the rescued dead — 

V erdure and bloom spring from their dust. 

Then to thy wave, on life’s broad sea, 

Return my soul, with constant trust. 

The ode, sung to the tune of “ Old Hundred,” 
and given by the vast assemblage as with one voice, 
produced a powerful effect upon the feelings of all 
present, and we have never witnessed any thing 
more imposing, At the conclusion the Grand 


Chaplain proceeded to dedicate the cemetery, to be 
known as the “ Odd-Fellows’ Rest.” A psalm from 
the Bible was then read by the Chaplain and mem- 
bers generally, when the orator of the day, Mr. J. 
C. Larue, was announced. Mr. L. stepped forward 
and delivered the following address : 

Brothers — We have*dedicated the “Odd-Fellows’ 
Rest.” We have brought hither the ashes of our 
departed friends ; we have here prepared a last 
earthly abode for ourselves, and those who shall 
come after us, in order that they who are bound to- 
gether by the ties of our holy brotherhood in life 
may not be separated even in the grave. The work 
in which we are engaged is peculiarly appropriate 
to our Order. In all ages of the world, and among 
all the raees of mankind, a degree of respect, bor- 
dering upon veneration, has been shown to the re- 
mains of the dead ; and whether by the customs of 
the people they were embalmed or burned or bu- 
ried, the ceremony has always been regarded as a 
religious duty, and has called into action the deep- 
est sympathies of the human heart. No nation has 
yet existed so refined as to despise — none yet been 
discovered so rude as to neglect these touching 
rites. An unfeeling philosophy may sneer at this 
display of emotion, and the cold utilitarian may 
find in it something to condemn, but the warm in- 
stincts of nature will ever triumph over the deduc- 
tions of unsympathising reason or the sordid calcu- 
lations of interest. Men sink not heedlessly to the 
grave like the brutes that perish. The living fond- 
ly cherish the memory of the departed, and the last 
wish of the dying is that some token of their exist- 
ence may remain on earth to recall them to the re- 
membrance of those whom they loved and respected. 
We would not altogether die — 

“ For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned — 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind.” 

To this deep-seated feeling of our nature we owe 
the vast Asiatic cities of the dead; many of the 
beautiful temples of Greece and Rome ; much of the 
gorgeous architecture of the middle ages, and the 
hundreds of tasteful cemeteries which lend a mel- 
ancholy interest to the neighborhood of the great 
cities of Europe and America. The same feeling 
gave existence to the wondrous pyramids, fit mon- 
uments of earth’s mightiest rulers, and the rude 
stone-heap of the desert, where rest the body of 
some robber-chief— to the sculptured pomp of 
Westminster Abbey, and the whitened pailing, un- 
pretending cross, and flower- covered grave of the 
simple cottager. Cast your eye around you, and 
you behold its workings here — on the right hand 
and on the left, you may behold the monuments and 
tombs, erected by the piety of the living to the 
memory of their departed friends — and even be- 
yond, wnere the poor, the unxnown and the friend- 
less are buried, their graves are distinguished by 
some frail memorial of their past existence. How 
meet, then, that this sentiment which pervades all, 
should be manifested by our fraternity . How natu- 
ral that those whose hands have been joined in the 
offices of friendship, whose hearts have communed 
together in the spirit of love, whose minds have 
been united in the contemplation of the power and 
sublimity of truth, should desire to mingle their 
ashes in the tomb How proper that those whose 
duty it is to relieve the distressed, visit the sick, 
and bury the dead, should make all needful pre- 
parations for the decorous performance of the last 
act of kindness that man can render to his brother 
man. This preparation we have made. This buri- 
al place we have set apart for the reception of our 
dead. Here, remote from the din of the crowded 
city — distant from the toil and turmoil of life, the 
anxieties of business, the excitement of passion, 
and the strife of avarice and ambition ; here, where 
the mementoes of man’s mortality are all around 
us, where the dark cypress, fitting emblem, waves 
its mournful branches to the breeze, we have fixed 
our “ rest.” Solemn, yet dearly nourished, will be 
the assooiotions connected with it henceforward. 
Here all that is earthly of the wise and the good, 
the brave and the beautiful, must submit to the 
great law of nature and be resolved into its original 
elements. We who now perform these ceremonies 
full of life, and strength and hope, must yield to the 
inevitable doom, and follow the generations that 
have gone before us. The duty which we now dis- 
charge toward others, those who come after us will 
discharge toward us. Here will our bodies repose 
and here our epitaphs be read. A few short years 
at most and we shall have fulfilled our destinies on 
earth, and have passed beyond the reach of its 
pleasures and its pains. Here the mother will 
weep over the grave of a much loved son, the widow 
will mourn the husband departed, the fair maiden 
will shed tears of sorrow over a father or a brother 
dead, and even strong and lion-hearted man will 
lament over hopes destroyed and the friendships of 
a life severed forever. 
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How vividly dots this scene, md the knowledge | 

of those which must follow, recall the lessons which 
we have been taught ? How strongly do they speak ! 
of the vantiy of worldly things, the instability of 
wealth and power, and the certain decay of all 
earthly greatness ? How effectively do they impress 
upon our hearts, that 
“ *Tis not in empty or in vain delights, 

Nor in the fading echoes of renown, 

Power’s purple robe or pleasure’s flowery lap,” 
that man should seek enjoyment. For whatYire all 
these things at last ? What are they here while 
gilded vanity can make no more display, and squal- 
led misery need not hide its head ? Can the charms 
of beauty resist the progress of decay ? Can the 
rich man carry his wealth to the grave, or the 
ambitious one wield his power beyona the tomb ? 

“ Can honor’s voice awake the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ?” 

No ! Here all distinctions oease. The king and the 
beggar are at last but moldering clay. What a 
lesson to human pride ! But why should man be 
proud ? What is the earth which he inhabits but 
a point in space — what is he himself but an ephe- 
meron in duration ? The busy ant on the mole- hill, 
the slug gi sh insect on the cabbage leaf, or the gau- 
dy butterfly that flutters an instant in the light and 
then is seen no more, is as great, compared with 
this vast universe, as the mightiest and the proud- 
est who treads with haughty step and imperious eye 
among those who cringe around and fawn before 
him. He may deem himself a god, and he is but 
dust. Let him come here and learn a lesson of 
humility — learn how little he is, and how much 
less he will be. But if his mind be not shut to 
wisdom, and his heart still open to instruction, as 
he learns to be humble let him learn to hope. The 
grave is not the end — death is not annihilation. 
However insignificant in the scale of being man 
may be, he is still under the care of Him to whom 
the infinite and the infinitessimal are alike, 

“ Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish and a sparrow fall. 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world.” 


And He, the great creator and preserver, would 
not have lighted the promethean spark within us to 
let it glimmer for a moment and then be quenched 
in eternal night. He would not have planted in 
our minds the love of the sublime, the beautiful, and 
the true, the irradicable hope of immortality, and 
the ardent yearning after the mysterious and the 
unknown, had we been intended merely to pass a 
few days on the earth and then to live no more. 
He would not thus have mocked his creatures. The 
grave is the end of our earthly career, but it is not 
our end. When yonder sun shall sink beneath the 
horizon, he will be seen no more by our eyes, yet 
will not his luster be dimmed — he will be shorn of 
no beam, robbed of no ray of glory, but as he 
courses through boundless space, will continue to 
shine on, brightly and for ever. So with the soul 
of man — the grave will shut its actions from our 
view, but it will not die. The dark “ valley and 
the shadow of death” must be traversed, but it 
terminates at the portals of endless day. And the 
spirit of man, disburdened from the clogs of earth 
— released from the dominion of the animal appetites 
and passions, 

“ Shall flourish in eternal youth, 

Unhurt amid the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter and the crush of worlds 
scanning the workings of Almighty power, partici- 
pating in the councils of divine wisdom, ana bask- 
ing for ever in the smiles of boundless and ineffable 
love. 

Brothers, in view of our certain fate here, and of 
the bright and hopeful hereafter, with what devo- 
tion should we uphold the holy principles of our 
Order ? These teach us to despise the vanities and 
selfishness of the world— to look beyond its wealth, 
its power, its titles or its praise— teach us to care 
but little what men say or us, or how we may be 
regarded by our fellow-worms— but to practice the 
virtues of temperance, prudence, honor and benevo- 
lence— to go about in the highways and byways, in 
the nooks and corners of the earth, doing good for 
the sake of good, not seeking the reward of men, 
but finding it in the improvement of our own hearts 
and in the bright hope of the treasure which we 
are laying up for ourselves in another and a better 
world. Let us never forget to practice lessons 
which we have been taught. Let us show that we 
are worthy members of that great brotherhood, by 
relieving distress, sharing our worldly goods with 
the destitute, smoothing the pillow and cooling the 
feverish brow of sickness, ana finally, when all else 
has been done, by burying decently and respect- 
fully the dead. 

Brothers, neither my powers nor your patience 
will permit a long discourse. It is enough for me 


to have recalled to your minds on an oeeasion like 
this the principles and duties of our beloved Order. 
It aims to establish Friendship, Love and Truth, 
and to do this by the workings of Faith, Hope and 
Charity — 

In our hearts, enshrined and cherished, 

May these feelings ever bloom, 

Failing not when life has perished, 

Living still beyond the tomb. 

The remarks of Mr. Larue were listened to with 
profound attention, and they produced a pleasing 
effect. The orator sat down amid solemn strains of 
music from the bands, which harmonized with the 
feelings of the audience. The Grand Master then 
announced Mr. G. W. Christy, who rose and recited 
the following poem, written by himself for the 
occasion : 

POEM : 

DELIVERED BY BROTHER GEO. W. CHRISTY, 

N. G. of Crescent Lodge No. 8. 

The solitude of Nature reigns around, 

Sweet Echo sleeps within these shades profound. 
No broken strain, no hum from active life, 

Recalls ambition, and its endless strife. 

But all alone, with Nature and her God, 

In humble prayer, we consecrate this sod ! 

The mournful Cypress, with its outstretched arms — 
The moss-grown Oak, so wreath’d with hoary 
charms — 

Like Sponsors stand : and deeper shadows spread, 
While thus we found this “ City of the Dead.” 

Oh ! fitting time, befitting place indeed, 

To scan the past, and Life's sad hist’ry read. 

The curse of Adam, and a fallen race. 

On every page our eager glances trace : 

And as we close the Hook, with trembling breath. 
We sigh to think, Man’s history is Death ! 

First, mark the course of wild, impetuous Youth, 
All hope, all joy, all eloquence, all truth : 

Like billowing waves, succeeding visions rise, 
Heaven beyond, and Earth a Paradise. 

Sweet fancies, like the breath of early Spring, 
Unnumbered harmonies around him fling. 

And ere the soul yet feels her steady aim. 

Dream carves Renown upon the hights of Fame : 

No doubt intrudes when aspirations swell ; 

No hopes betrayed their disappointments tell : 

But, like the train of maidens round a bride, 

Fair angel forms are ever at his side : 

Love whispers with her soft, impassioned tone, 

And wooing, wins, to wear him as her own ; 

Each bashful art but half conceals her chains, 
Whose golden links, while yielding, still restrains : 
And Friendship, poised in attitude of grief, 

With silent tears claims generous relief; 

While untold purposes, to noble end [blend 

Sweep through the soul, and, lingering, sweetly 
Success and triumph with each vision fair, 

Which painted life a joy without its care ! 

How changed each scene. The evanescent dream. 
Like glittering sunlight from the summer stream. 
Have passed away : the visions of an hour 
Have faded with the freshness of the flower ! 

Hope yields to doubt, and o’er the trembling soul 
Dark fantasies like troubled waters roll ! 

Lo ! Manhood next appears upon the stage — 
Connecting link ’twixt Youth and feeble Age — 
Full-armed for strife and panoplied in pride, 

Stern energies enlisted at his side. 

And God-like Action bannering the way, 

He stands a warrior, impatient of delay ! 

Now plies the ready hand each thriftful art. 

Now toils the dizzy brain to play its part. 

Till Wealth, accumulating, centers power. 

And pompous Pride plays Nabob for the hour. 

The midnight taper marks the Student’s toil, 

Whose fame grows brighter with the waning oil. 
And o’er the field where outraged Mercy strays, 
The Hero rushes to his meed of praise, 

The wayward Poet wakes his tuneful lyre. 

To notes of scorn, or Love’s more soft desire. 

The Statesman, pondering, knits his shaggy brow. 
As pliant Sycophancy makes its bow. 

And gifted Eloquence, sweet child of song, 

W ith wild, empassioned bursts, enslaves the throng ! 
Vain efforts all. The onward course of Time 
But proves each struggle idle as this rhyme. 

And Manhood turns from each ambitious aim, 

To weep, in solitude, the emptiness of Fame. 

Old Age, last scene of Life’s eventful play, 

Steals over us, like twilight’s lingering ray ; 

And dreams of peace in Angel forms appear, 

To shield from ill, what still the heart holds dear. 
Each passion, in its grave, the old man’s eye 
Grows brighter as he sees Tranquillity, 

With dove-like wings descend upon his home, 

And bid each wayward thought no longer roam. 

The storms of Life have circled into calm. 

And wounded grief hath found a healing balm. 

The incense of a prayer ascends to God : 

Faith meekly bows before the chastening rod : 


Contentment teaches Wealth, and all around 
The elements of Happiness abound ! 

The quiet hearth — the cheerful fireside, 

Where childhood revels in the gushing tide 
Of unrestrained merriment. The smile 
Which paints eaoh thought and shows it free from 
guile, 

All, all proclaim that Happiness, at last. 

Hath taught the soul oblivion to the past ! 

It may not be ! Grim Poverty is near, 

And feeble Health un tombs each buried fear. 

The church -bell tolls : the mourners gather round — 
The grave is closed, and rest eternal found ! 

What lesson doth each fleeting vision teach ? 

What moral doth the broken column preach ? 

Man stands in need of aid from fellow man : 

And Time bids love to labor while it can. 

Aye! “ Labor while ye can” — the high command 
Of boundless love — the motto of our band, 

Is graven on each heart ; and here to-day. 

Before the world our principles we lay ; 

Nor blush to own that where Affection weeps. 
There Odd-Fellowship, its untold treasure heaps. 
We seek to dry the Widow’s gushing tears — 

We seek to ealm the trembling Orphan’s fears — 
We seek to raise Humanity above 
The ills of life, by ministries of love. 

And when the tale is told, and Man resigns his trust, 
We seek, in Friendship’s name, to monument his 
dust ! 


At the conclusion of the poem the caskets contain- 
ing the ashes of Odd-Fellows were deposited in the 
reception tomb, the Grand Chaplain reading the 
Odd-Fellows’ funeral service. The Rev. Brother 
Whitall then pronounced a prayer and benediction, 
when the procession again formed on foot and 
marched to Lafayette Square, from whence the 
Grand Lodge was escorted to its room by the two 
“ Encampments the other Lodges filed off to their 
rooms — and thus ended the ceremonies of the day. 


Odd-Fellows' Celebration at Rhinebeck, 
N. Y. — The celebration of the birth-day of Wash- 
ington by the Odd-Fellows of this village, took 
place agreeably to announcement, on Thursday 
evening of last woek, in the Reformed Dutch 
Church. The Sons of Temperance, United Ameri- 
can Mechanics, and Cadets of Temperance partici- 
pated by their presence in full regalia, in compliance 
with an invitation from the Odd-Fellows. 

The various societies formed in front of their 
respective rendezvous at half-past six o’clock, and 
having formed a junction in iront of the Council 
Room of the Mechanics’ Association, marched in 
procession to the Church, headed by Capt. N. Dar- 
ling, as Marshal of the occasion, ana a band of 
musicians. They entered the Church at 7 o’clock, 
and occupied the central pews, which had been re- 
served for their use. The galleries, and many of 
the side pews were occupied by the ladies, who only 
were allowed to enter before the arrival of the 
procession. The turnout of the members of the 
various Orders represented was large, and many of 
the spectators were consequently obliged to leave 
for want of room. A staging had been erected in 
front of the pulpit, which was occupied by the 
speakers, officers and clergy. The splendid banner 
of the Odd-Fellows was displayed over the pulpit, 
that of the Sons of Temperance on the East, and 
the flag of the Mechanics on the West of the 
pulpit. The banner of the Washingtonians, a relic 
of the old Temperance guard of that name, bearing 
a beautiful full length portrait of the noble Chief— 
a most suitable emblem for the occasion — was sus- 
pended from the East gallery, and that of the rising 
generation from the West. 

The tout ensemble of the decorations was tasteful 
and appropriate. 

The exercises were commenced by a Voluntary 
on the organ by Mr. E. Styles. This was followed 
by prayer from the Rev. B. Hoff, and this again by 
the singing of the Odd-Fellows’ Opening Ode by the 
choir, when Jacob W. Elseffer, Esq., of Red Hook, 
addressed the audience in a brief, pertinent and 
forcible address. After the choir had again sung, 
Ambrose Wager, Esq., of this village, came forward 
and chained the rapt attention of the audience for 
more than an hour, in a strain of burning eloquence 
and soul stirring philanthropy. 

At the close or Mr. Wager’s address, the Odd- 
Fellows* Closing Ode was performed by the choir, 
when the Rev. Chas. A. Smith made the closing 
prayer. He was followed by another Voluntary 
on the organ, when the Benediction was pronounced 
by the Rev. T. Bradley, of this village. 

The ceremonies were highly interesting through- 
out, and suitably commemorated the anniversary 
of the Father of our Country. 

The Odd-Fellows, having returned to their Lodge 
Room and divested themselves of their regalias, 
proceeded to the house of Peter Pultz, to partake 
of a sumptuous repast, which had been prepared 
for them in the host’s best style.— [Rhinebeck Gaz. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


LETTER FROM 6. F. SECCHI DE CA8ALI. 

[CONCLUDED.'] 

Franklin House, Philadelphia, Feb. 96, 1849. 

Mr. and Mrs. Picktooth exeunt from my let- 
ter ; may Heaven take good care of their precions 
bodies, and may we meet no more either on earth or 
on the great ocean! This was my solemn vow 
when I entered car B of the South Amboy line, on 
my way to the Quaker city. Was I a father — by 
no means a convent's father — I would advise my 
young pedigree to travel in order to become well 
acquainted with the strange and different varieties 
of the human family. W ithout sailing on the 44 wide 
waters,” as said Mrs. Picktooth of blessed memory , 
between two commas, I would take my progeny on 
a railroad tour, to listen to the conversation of the 
different passengers in a car. What beautiful and 
amusing notes they would take, and what an inter- 
esting book they would write ! I am sure to find 
there often sufficient matter and subjects for a fun- 
ny drama for the classic stage of the Chatham or 
Burton's theater. 

Near me was sitting a young lady, how old I can- 
not say, as there is nothing more unpleasant and 
annoying for a woman than to be asked about her 
age. You may be sure that she will lie down from 
her race five or ten years ; and I shall only add, and 
this I hope will satisfy you , that my fair lady com- 
panion was a pure image of one of the Madonnas 
of Guido or Itaffaello. Was I not pleasantly situ- 
ated for this time ? She was cheerful in spite of the 
bad weather ; but was silent, and I thought her 
deaf and dumb, os she never answered to my ques- 
tions. After a while, she had the kindness to let 
me know that she was not dumb — have you never 
found, dear Editor, a dumb woman ? — but she could 
not talk with me for the very modest reason, that 
she had not been introduced to me by some ac- 
quaintance ! Hurra for J ersey virtues ! She asked 
me if I knew the conductor. “ Very well, Miss,” 
I replied; then, turning to the kind conductor, 
“ Please,” said the traveling lady, 44 relieve me from 

this horrible position ; introduce me to this ” 

I could not understand what. Thus, thanks to our 
leader, we shake hands, and become very intimate 
friends. Miss Chastity, from J ersey State, was a 
very intelligent and accomplished young lady ; she 
knew the Scriptures, but would not say a word out 
of church or appropriate place, and I may venture 
to assert that she would suit as a wife to any young 
clergyman. She would dress his sermons, and 
facilitate his painful ecclesiastical career. 

During our questioning and answering, she gave 
me some very interesting information about the 
great progress of her State and of Princeton Semi- 
nary ; she was well acquainted with Jersey Histo- 
ry, from the hard times of the American Revolu- 
tion to the present month ; all the events that had 
transpired since that epoch, and all the distin- 
guished men of the State, were very familiar to her 
memory. She believed that I, as well as many 
other foreigners, had very wrong and prejudicial 
ideas of her blue State, 44 because,” said Miss Chas- 
tity, 44 we pass just over the poorest and most bar- 
ren part of Jersey ;” and she wished I should visit 
her village, which is the model place of the State. 
My handsome companion — whose beautiful mouth 
and fair curly hair would spoil any methodistical 
youth, and throw him into a state of love — knew, 
also, all the private and small affairs of every fami- 
ly in the village — from the Presbyterian minister's 
history, down to the sexton and (Jeacon's, she knew 
all ; and I have no doubt that, from her room, Miss 
Chastity could write the life, miracles and doings 
of all the inhabitants of Jersey, without the trouble 
of consulting Blackstone or Byron's Don Juan. 

When at Bordentown, my companion informed 
me that she could go no farther with me, as this 
was her stopping place. She wished me a pleasant 
journey, and made me promise to visit N — next 
summer. 

A young Philadelphian came to occupy the seat 
just vacated by Miss Chastity, who pitied me when 


I informed him of the few acquaintances I had made 
since I left New- York. God spare Jersey State 
and people from such a friend as this young chap ! 
I never heard a more severe and satirical critic than 
my new companion. He was a student, and had 
been tp Bishop Doane's college, where, he said, he 
had learned nothing ; and where he had conceived 
such an unjust opinion of Jersey people, although 
he had been in Bordentown but six months. He 
also narrated to me many interesting anecdotes and 
most amusing tales concerning the familiar customs 
of Jersey people. He assured me that even in his 
boarding-house the women — and, unfortunately, 
there were too many of them— sat down to break- 
fast without washing themselves or dressing their 
hair ! 44 They used to sit at the table,” said he, 
44 with their d — d hair dressed in old newspapers, 
and their daily talk was about their State. It gave 
me the dyspepsy, and now I am glad to go home.” 

Arrived at Philadelphia, I went to the Balti- 
more Railroad office, and, after paying a dollar, 
was admitted into a car which they would not use 
in New- York to carry dead bodies from the Hospi- 
tal to Potter’s Field. Truly, I never traveled on 
a worse line, and in more filthy cars, than the Bal- 
timore evening train. I had the fortune to have 
the company of a large party of young Californi- 
ans going to Wilmington, on their way to San 
Francisco. I never before heard such profane lan- 
guage as was uttered by these modern adventurers ; 
and wished that they had been compelled to swal- 
low or put in their pockets the dirty juice of their 
disgusting chewing tobacco. Late at night I ar- 
rived at Newark, and was favored with a horse to 
reach the place of my destination. I wished, at 
that prospect, rather to be a sea-attorney, a peddler, 
or a missionary at Borneo, than a traveler at that 
hour. It was a stormy and cold night, and Jere- 
miah — I do not mean the good old prophet, but my 
horse — was moving as slowly as he could walk ; he 
was blind and lame, and feared a fall in the ditch. 
At last, after one hour, I arrived at my friend's, 
satisfied with the length of my journey, and willing 
to remain there for that night. 

I have a great deal to tell you about this beauti- 
ful State of Delaware, but, as my epistle is already 
too long, I shall trouble you next week with ano- 
ther letter, which I trust will be of some interest 
to your numerous subscribers in that State. I 
shall only ask you to send some honest and intelli- 
gent agents to Delaware, who will find no difficul- 
ties in the way of collecting subscribers. They 
should be supplied with traveling eards from their 
respeotive Lodges, and visit the Odd- Fellow's Rooms 
on the days of their re-union. I can assure them 
success. 

I spoke to you sometime ago rather in favor of 
the Baltimore line. I am still of the same opinion 
concerning its chief engineer, Mr. Trimble, but I 
cannot speak in the same commendable manner of 
the conductors and other persons employed on this 
road. That they are rough and uncourteous to- 
wards passengers, I am not the only one who ad- 
mits it. I think they should show themselves more 
gentlemanly to travelers, and especially to those 
who belong to the press. As I am not under obli- 
gations to the company for any favor, I may speak 
more fearlessly. One of the great abuses and im- 
positions on this line is that kind of snake or man 
employed to receive the checks for the trunks. If 
you have the misfortune to refuse the offers of this 
worthy, when you arrive at the depot in Philadel- 
phia you have to wait for your trunk until he has 
carried away all those whioh are entrusted to his 
care, with an addition of twenty-five cents besides 
the carriage. I had time enough to continue my 
way to New-York, but not willing to undergo this 
imposition, I was obliged to remain at the depot 
from half-past three to four o’clock. I think that 
travelers should be treated better, and not made to 
suffer this kind of extortion ; and if the conductors 
and men who attend the stoves are in want of some 
advice, I would pray Mr. Trimble, the talented and 
gentlemanly engineer, to make them understand 


not to seat themselves among the travelers, to be 
mere prudent in their conversation, and to chew 
less in the cars. When I passed from New-York 
to Philadelphia, there were five young men seated 
near some young ladies, who enjoyed rather too 
freely— words. I knew them as employees on this 
road, whether as clerks or conductors I wont ven- 
ture to say. 

Being unable to go to New-York for that day — 
thanks to the officers at the depot— I went to the 
Franklin House to pay a visit to our good friends, 
Messrs. Burroughs and D. C. Burnett. At any 
hour you arrive at this place, you are sure of find- 
ing a sumptuous table, and plenty of servants to 
wait on you. The house was crowded to excess, 
and there was but a single spare room at that mo- 
ment. Nothing is more imposing than the dinner- 
hour at the Franklin House ; besides the abundance 
of the table, I had a company of more than two 
hundred persons. All of them spoke very highly 
of the house, and of the gentlemanly proprietors. 
I wish them all the suocess they so well merit, and 
would recommend every one visiting Philadelphia 
to give them a call. Adieu a revoir. 


W-“ Friday Christian.” D. Appleton & Co. 
1949. We have here a little volume, containing an 
account-of the discovery of Pitcairn's Island in the 
South Seas, and of Friday Christian, the first per- 
son born on the Island. The state of Bociety here 
is perfectly unique, and the narrative of the voyage 
of the first settlers, their difficulties, dangers and 
privations on the land, their profound piety and 
resignation, and their religious life, is fall of interest. 

Democracy in France.” By Mons. Gui- 
zot. D. Appleton & Co. 1849. However much 
we may differ from M. Guizot on the subject of this 
book, we cannot deny to him the possession of a 
powerful mind, and that his works, on which his 
fame as a statesman and philosopher is founded, 
evince profound sagacity, and great powers of 
analysis and deduction. Such is also the work 
before us. Its applicability to the present state of 
France, and coming from one who was so long at 
the head of affairs in that country, gives it a great 
additional importance and value. 


oo-“ Literary Sketches and Letters of 
Charles Lamb.” By T. N. Tolfourd. D. Appleton 
& Co. 1849. We have already commented on these 
Letters and Sketches of Lamb. They form delight- 
ful reading. Nowhere do we find that combination 
of whim, originality and racy humor. They abound 
in kindness, piquancy, and in a poetic tone of feel- 
ing. They portray the characters of distinguished 
men, his intimate companions, in that undress 
always so attractive. We commend the book to all. 


QtJ- ** School Architecture.” By Henry Bar- 
nard. New York : A. S. Barnes A Co. 1848. This 
work is a valuable contribution to the improvement 
of school-houses in this country. The condition of 
moBt of our District Sohools shows a most culpable 
neglect in their construction and arrangements, 
and is a disgrace to the different States in which 
they are located. To state the evils, and point out 
the remedy, is the design of this book. Reforms in 
regard to construction, size, light, ventilation and 
temperature are gfreatly needed. Plans by dis- 
tinguished architects, and buildings, now finished 
or in progress of erection, are analyzed and com- 
mented upon ; and those best adapted to health, 
comfort and convenience, suggested. It is a work 
highly useful, well digested, and treats of a subject 
to whioh but little attention has been given. 


Otf- 44 Free-Masons Monthly Magazine.” We 
wish to call the attention of our Masonic friends to 
this excellent publication. As an exposition of 
Masonic science and laws it has no equal. Bro. 
Moore seems to understand every rope of our 
Masonic ship. 
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Qc^ “ Thbort an® Practice of Teaching.” 
By David P. Page. New York: A. 8. Barnes & 
Co. 1849. This book as of a practical character, 
and treats of School Government. The office of a 
school teacher is an important one. His duties 
should be felt and known by himself, as regards 
his relation to those under his charge. His re* 
sponsibility, his personal habits, his literary quali- 
fications, his views of education and right modes of 
teaching are here dwelt upon ; and every man 
entering upon that profession should carefully 
peruse this volume. It is also valuable to the pupil, 
who has a deep interest in the subject. 


Q$-“ The Miner’s Guide.” By J. W. Orton. 
New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 1849. This little 
work is all essential to those who explore the Gold 
Mines. It is in a portable form, is an excellent 
book of reference, contains the researches of emi- 
nent metallurgists, and is a valuable companion to 
the practical miner. 

“ Friends and Fortune.” By Anna Har- 
riet Drury. New York : D. Appleton A Co. 1849. 
This is a love story, portraying characters of mueh 
interest, and many struggles of duty, and trials of 
the heart. It is written in a simple and spirited 
style, and scenes and passages of eloquence and 
feeling are scattered throughout. 


Oty* 44 Acton ; or, the Circle of Life.” D. 
Appleton & Co. 1849. This work is designed to 
delineate Life, Man and the World. It consists of 
a series of maxims and reflections on all the sub- 
jects connected with daily life. These are given in 
a pithy style, have, at times, an original cast and a 
vein of satire, and are occasionally very suggestive. 
They are the thoughts of a man well read, and who 
has had opportunities of extended observation of 
men and society, of which he has availed himself. 
We shall make some extracts hereafter, to illustrate 
the author’s style. 

Ocy* 44 The Y ouno People’s Mirror.” W e wish 
to call the attention of our readers to this admirable 
work. It is the delight of all young persons who 
are fortunate enough to see it. It has peculiar 
claims upon Odd-Fellows, not merely because it is 
published by Bro. E. Walker, of the Offering, and 
is edited by our worthy Bro. B. J. Lossing, so well 
known to the Order, but because of its intrinsic 
value. It is superbly illustrated with numerous 
engravings, and is only one dollar a year. 

GO- 44 American Phrenological Journal” 
for March is received, and contains an immense 
quantity of reading matter, of great interest and 
value. The following are some of its contents: 
The Phrenological and Physiological Organisation 
of Truman H. Safford, Jr. with a likeness ; the 
Organization or Temperaments as Indicating Char- 
acter, No. 7 ; Phrenology a Science, by J. R. 
Howard ; quickening of the Mental Operations in 
Death; lectures to Young men on Idleness, by 
Henry Ward Beecher; reformation of the United 
States Post-Office. 

03* “ The Water Cure Journal.” This is a 
very ably conducted publication, containing much 
information regarding the Hydropathic method of 
cure. 

Dr. Manson , 6 Vanilla Tooth Wash. — This is 
the most delightful tooth wash we have as yet met 
with, and wc once more recommend it to our read- 
ers. The peculiar properties of the Vanilla Tooth 
Wash are such, that a piece of cotton wet with the 
wash, and placed in a decayed tooth prevents and 
cures tooth-ache in many cases, by destroying the 
acetous fermentation constantly going on. Scurvy 
of the teeth, spongy and tender gums are prevented 
by using this wash ; and it is particularly usefhl 
in painful affections of the face, Tic Doloreaux, 
Neuralgia, by simply using it as a gargle for the 
mouth, by bathing the fhoe and temples. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD DIGGING. 

The following article we find in the Boston Bee. 
If the statements it contains be true, our friends 
who have gone to California, will not find precisely 
the El Dorado they expected : 

Authentic Accounts from California. — 
Capt. William D. Phelps, late of bark Moscow, of 
this port, arrived here from California, via Panama, 
on Saturday morning. Capt. P. brings a quantity 
of gold, in grains, in scales, and in lumps — the 
largest of the latter weighing about an ounce and a 
half. The Traveller says : 

The amount of gold brought by him has been 
muoh overrated in the published accounts, though 
he brings a considerable quantity — much less, how- 
ever than the lowest amount stated ($88,000.) 

As Capt. P. worked personally at the mines — 
which was not the case with Mr. Atherton — his ex- 
perience of the minutiae of the gold digging there is 
considerable. In the first place, as to the pieces of 
Id that have been reported to be found, he says 
e largest piece he has seen is in the possession of 
Mr. Melius, and weighs bat six ounces. He heard 
numerous stories at the mines of large pieces being 
found ; but in every instance where they were in- 
vestigated, they turned ont to be false or exagger- 
ated. One man was reported to have found a piece 
weighing several pounds ; he went to see him, and 
found that its weight was only two ounces, and that 
it was the proceeds of an entire day’s work. 

As to the stories that the diggers were many of 
them averaging $150 per day, he thinks that those 
who have done the best have not obtained more than 
$8000 during the entire digging season. The hours 
of work were from four to five hours per day. For- 
merly the Indians were willing to work for a trifle, 
but they have sinoe become better acquainted with 
the value of their toil. They are principally the 
remnants of tribes, and are not formidable. 

Agriculture has been so totally ncglcoted that a 
man who had a field containing 16,000 bushels of 
wheat, could not get it harvested, though he offered 
half the products ; and was obliged to let his cattle 
eat it. Women and children, as well as their hus- 
bands and fathers, had become gold diggers. Capt. 
Phelps’ opinion as to the success of expeditions 
daily starting from this country is, that it will de- 
pend upon the manner of their organization. There 
is no doubt, he says, of there being considerable 
quantities of gold in California, but there is gross 
exaggerations in the matter. 

Letters had appeared in the papers from persons 
who had no existence in California, and in respect 
to vessels that had never been there. 

Captain Phelps looks hearty and healthy, and 
bears no marks of a toilsome voyage from the other 
side of the world. 


Col. William B. Moore. — A correspondent has 
sent ns a communication signed 44 Many Voters,” 
in which many and cogent reasons are given why 
this gentleman should be the successor of Moses G. 
Leonard, the present Alms House Commissioner. 
We do not wish to make the 44 Review ” a political 
jourhal, but, in this case, we must express the gra- 
tification we feel in adding our testimony of the 
worth and fitness of Col. Xloore for the office of 
Alms House Commissioner. He has held an ap- 
pointment ef trust under Mr. Leonard for two 
years, and is fully conversant with the duties per- 
taining to this department of the City government. 
In the selection of city officers, we hold a man’s 
politics should be a minor consideration, and his 
ability to fill a peculiar situation the only crite- 
rion; and we believe the citizens of New- York are 
prepared to make this issue at the approaching 
election. We hope Col. Moore will be put forward 
as the 44 People’s” or 44 Independent Candidate,” 
and as he has a host of friends throughout the city, 
his suooess is, we think, certain. 

The above is from the Military Review. We 
know Col. Moore well, and believe he is just the 
man for Alms House Commissioner. He is well 
acquainted with the business, and possesses every 
qualification for the office. 


Flood in the Mississippi. — The lower Missis- 
sippi has overflown its banks in many places, and 
at the last dates, the 24th ult.. Bayou Sara, Baton 
Rouge, Natches-under-the-Hill, and many other 
towns, were several feet under water. All the 
landings on the Red River were inundated. The 
damage will be immense, and fears were entertained 
of a break in the Levee at New-Orleans. 


The Inaugural Address of Gen. Taylor was ex- 

pmtfd from Washington to Boston in 18 hours* 


Pope Pius IX Deposed — Rome a Republic. — 
The last European steamer brought us the import- 
ant intelligence that Pope Pjus IX had been depos- 
ed, and that Rome had once more become a Re- 
public ! This event occurred at one o’clock in the 
morning of the 9th of February, the Assembly 
having sat from mid-day. 

This sitting commenced on the 8th, at noon. M. 
Galletti occupied the chair, and all the Ministers 
were present. The number of representatives 
present was 144. The proceedings cemmenced with 
M. Armeliini, in the name of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, coming forward, and resigning into the 
hands of the Assembly the powers which it had 
hitherto held. The Prince de Canino called upon 
the Assembly to declare that the Government bad 
not done all it ought to have done relative to three 
things — arms, money, and the purging of different 
departments. 

He concluded by a long examination of the acts of 
the Provisional, Government, several of which he 
condemned. After some further remarks, M. Corlo 
Rusconi proposed that the present Ministry be 
confirmed. The motion was carried unanimously, 
and after some further debate the sitting was sus- 
pended for half an hour. * When the Assembly 
resumed, M. Savoni moved the following decree : 

Art. 1. The Popedom has fallen, in fact, as well 
as in law, from tne temporal Government of the 
Roman States. 

Art. 2. The Roman Pontiff will enjoy all the 
guarantees necessary to the independence of the 
exercise of his spiritual power. 

Art. 3. The form of Government of the Roman 
States will be pure democracy, and will take the 
glorious name of the Roman Republic. 

Art. 4. The Roman Republic will have, with the 
rest of Italy, the relations which a common nation- 
ality requires. 

M. Mamiani made a long speech, in which he 
declared that the temporal domination of the Popes 
had always been a misfortune to Italy, and that 
Rome was in such a state that she could hot have 
any Government but that of the Popes or that of 
Rienzi. He then gave a historical sketch of the 
present state of Europe, which he examined at great 
length, and having come to the conclnsion that it 
would be extremely difficult to maintain the Repub- 
lic at Rome, he declared that in his opinion, the best 
thing the Assembly could do would be to postpone 
the settlement of the form of government for the 
present, and to leave the question to the decision of 
the Italian Constituent Assembly. 

When he sat down, M. Mamiani was saluted with 
groans and mnrmers of disapprobation. 

At six o’clock the Assembly adjourned the debate 
for two hours. 

On the resumption of the sitting, M. Audinot pro- 
posed that the Assembly should at once decree the 
deposition of the Pope, but that it should be left to 
the Italian Constitute Assembly to determine the 
form of Government to be adopted. A long debate 
on this proposition followed *but ultimately the 
Assembly resolved, almost unanimously, that the 
entire decree Bhonld be adopted ; and that not only 
should the Pope be deposed, but the Republic be es- 
tablished. Of 144 members who voted, five only 
opposed the adoption of a Republican form of Gov- 
ernment. The proceedings were not closed till past 
two in the morning. 

The Alba says that the city of Rome was in a 
state of apparent joy and enthusiasm at the result. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon of the 9th, the flag 
of the Republic was hoisted on the tower of the capi- 
tol, amid the cheering of thousands of spectators, 
and the young Republic was saluted at its birth by 
the firing of 101 guns from the Castle of St. Angelo. 

There was a grand demonstration on the 10tn, in 
honor of the Republic, and the decree relating to it 
was read from the capitol. The people loudly ap- 
plauded the article providing for the independence 
of the Pope’s spiritual power. On the 11th a grand 
Te Dettm was chanted at St. Peter’s, on the occa- 
sion of the proclamation of the Republic. 


Townsend and Orb’s Panorama of the Hud- 
son River.— This is a painting of vast extent of 
canvas and of gigat artistic excellence. Its views 
of the scenery of the river are excellent, and de- 
lineated most truthfully. The shores of the Hud- 
son are, in parts, pioturesque and grand, and afford 
fine subjects for the artist’s pencil, and Mr. Orr 
has given to them great effect and beauty. 

The Common Council of Boston on Monday, un- 
animously voted against licensee for the sale of 
liquors. _ 


Macksauba a chies of the Ottawa Indians, was 
frozen to death a short time sinoe, in Alsgan oounty , 
Mioh. 
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LATENT TALENT IN DISTRESS, 

OB, RECREATIONS OF A KIND EDITOR. 

Oh, dear ! Mr. Editor, what shall I do! 

I haven’t a soul to complain to but you. 

I’m sorry to plague you, but you are so kind ; 

And I want your advice, when I’ve opened my mind ; 
For I haven’t a soul to consult with but you. 

Oh, dear Mr. Editor, what shall I do ? 

I want to be known as a writer of fame— 

To be guess’d at at first, and then talk’d of by name. 
I begin many things, but I never get on ; 

If Ilay them aside, then my thoughts are all gone — 
But I wouldn’t say this, if it wasn’t to you — 

Ok, dear Mr. Editor, what shall I do ? 

I’ve been trying hard lately to make myself clever; 
Yet I fancy I’m growing more stupid than ever. 

I’m thinking ana writing almost night and day ; 
But somehow I don’t seem to find out the way. 

I wish very often that I was like you. 

Oh, dear Mr. Editor, what shall I do ? 

Fve spent a long while, too, in writing a story, 
Which, after all, brings me more trouble than 
glory. 

Though there isn’t much plot, every reader com- 
plains 

That the story’s so puzzling, it addles his brains — 
(And, between ourselves, sir, it has addled mine 
too) — 

Oh, dear Mr. Editor, what shall I do ? 

I want to be clever — I want to be noted — 

I want to be talk’d of— I want to be quoted. 

If there is any secret, I wish you would tell it ; 

If it is to be bought, let me know where they sell it. 
Oh, dear Mr. Editor, help me— pray, do — 

And be sure, in return, 1 will try to help you. 

THE WIDOW BEDOTT 

WRITE8 TO HER DAUGHTER, MRS. SMITH. 

Dear Melissy : I now take my pen in hand to 
tell you that I ruther guess you’ll be considerably 
astonished when you read what I set down to rite. 
I’ve got some news to tell you that you can’t guess 
if you try till next never, so you may as well give 
it up furst as last afore you begin. And you alnt 
to let on a word about it only to Jupiter, and Kier 
and Seliny. Come to think, I don't care if you tell 
Sam Pendergrasses wife, bein’ as how she’s a per- 
tickler friend o’ mine. But don’t you open your 
head about it to no other individdiwal — for I want 
to supprise the Wiggletown folks, and make ’em 
open their eyes a leetle. Come to cofisidder I 
guess vou’d better not tell Miss Pendergrass, for 
Ime afeard she can’t keep it to herself. She might 
let it out to the Recipes, and they’d tell the Cros- 
bys, and the Crosby’s they’d carry it strait to 
Major Coon’s wife, and she’d be sure to tell old 
Dawson’s wife, (the widder Jinkins that was — she 
’twass Poll Bingham,) and she’s the verry undenti- 
cal person I want to keep it from till it busts upon 
her all of a sudden, like a thunder clap. I guess 
lie let her know’t I can hold my head up as high 
as hern in futur, for who did she git but a decrip- 
pid old bung head that she wouldn’t a had if she 
oould a got anybody else. I guess on the hull you 
handn’t better say nothing about it to Kier’s wife, 
for fear she’ll tell her folks, and they’d sartinly 
devulgate it all round. If you dew tell her, you 
make her promise she wont hint a silly ble. about it 
te her step-mother — she ’twaa Reiser Winkle — 
nor to nobody else. You must all keep it a per- 
found secret till 1 come. If nothing happens to pre- 
vent, we shall be in .Wiggletown next week a Sat- 
urday on our bridle tower. A Sunday mornin’ we 
kalkilate to go to meetin’ long a you and Jupiter, 
and in the arternoon we shall tend the baptist 
meetin’. I tell ye, won’t ther be some starin’ in 
Wiggletown that day. I guess they’ll find out that 
Ime as good as enny on ’em, if not a leetle better. 
I shan’t hev on none o’ the things they’ve ever seen 
me wear. My riggin’ is to be mtirely new. Yer 
uncle Magwire has made me a present of a hand- 
some green merino dress, and yer aunt Magwire 
has gin me a new brown velvet bunnit, ana yer 
cousin Jefferson has persented me a nelegant plad 
shawl, and I kalkilate to come out in ’em all at 
Wiggletown. 

Speakin’ o’ my new wardrobes, reminds me to 
tell you that if Jabe Clark comes your way a ped- 
dlin’, not to trade a cent’s woth with him. You 
remember how he come it over me about the shoes, 
don’t ye ? Well, it’s amazin’ I should ever bo such 
a fool as to be took in by him agin — but so ’twaa. 
He tome along here a spell ago, and served me the 


awfulleet trick that you ever heerd on. I was 
alone in the house — yer uncle and aunt had gone to 
a sick nabor’s, and the way he cheated me was 
perfectly dredful. My blood biles now a think- 
in’ on’t. He portended he’d experienced reli- 
gion, and lamented over the way he used to cheat 
and lie ; and as true as I live and breathe, actilly 
got round me so’t he perswaded me to swop away a 
nelegant stun color ea silk that cost me a dollar a 
yard, for a miserable slazy striped consarn, that he 
said was all the fashion now — called it “ grody 
flewery” — and what makes it more aggravatin’, 
made me pay tew dollars to boot. But that wan’t 
the woat on’t, for come to onroll it, we found that 
three or four yards away at tother eend on’t was 
all dammidged and stained up — ’twant fit for no- 
thing. Yer aunt was mad at me for bein’ so took 
in, and yer uncle he lafft and hectored me, and 
went on about it — you know what a critter he is to 
bother a boddy. At last I busted out a cry in’, and 
went off and Bhot myself up in my room, and stayed 
there till tea time — and when I come down, lo and 
behold, yer uncle stept up and handed me a new 
green merino dress— he’d been off to the store and 
bought it a purpose for me, fringe and buttons and 
everthing to trim it with, and Fve got it made up, 
and it sets like a dandy — and Ime gwine to be mar- 
ried in it. But I can’t help feelin* awfully gauled 
about the silk. I took it to Parker and Pettibone's 
and swopt it for some things I wanted. They 
wouldn’t allow me but eighteen pence a yard, and 
’twas all ’twas woth. Jabe made me take a couple 
o* hankerchers tew, for a dollar a piece — said he’d 
stake his repertation on’t they wan’t half cotton — 
and no more they wan’t, for come to dew ’em up, 
they showed out plain enuff that they was all cot- 
ton — did you ever? He got round the elder tew — 
made him pay five dollars for a buzzum pin — said 
’twas topiz sot in gold, and it turned out to be 
yallar glass with a pinchback ring round it. I was 
clear out of pashence with the elder for bein’ so 
green — but sittiwated as I was I couldn’t say any- 
thing, ye know. If wrer I come acrost Jabe Clark 
agin, if he don’t ketch it, no matter. But Ime 
wonderful bizzy about these days — and so no more 
at present from your affectionate mother, 

PRISSILLA P. BEDOTT. 

P. S. Give my love to Jupiter. Imegrattified to 
hear that the baby is so forrard. What do you 
kalkilate to call him ? I hope it won’t be J upiter 
— for somehow I don’t egzactly like the name, tho’ 
it sounds well for a man. But don’t in all favor 
name him artor yer par. Hezekier’s an awful 
name. How do ye like Shadraok ? That’s the 
name of his grandfather that’s to be. Yer uncle 
and aunt and Jeff sends love. p. p. b. 

P. 8. Yer cousin Jeff asked permission to read 
this letter, and he says I haint told you who Ime 
a goin to be married tew, nor when the weddin’s to 
be, nor nothin’. But taint to be wondered at that 
I forgot, for I’ve got such a numerous number o* 
things to think on now. My future companion is 
the baptist minister of this place — by the name of 
Elder Sniffles. The way we come acquainted was 
quite singular. You see I took to attendin’ his 
meetin’ because the presbyterian minister here is 
such small potaters that ’twan’t eddifyin* for me to 
set under his preachin*, and understandin’ that 
Elder Sniffles was a very gifted man I thought Ide 
go to hear him. Well, 1 liked him wonderful well, 
he’s a powerftil speaker, and his prayers is highly 
interestin’. So I goes to hear him a number o’ 
times. He obsarved me, and was ividently pleased 
with me — but durin* all the time I was creatin’ 
such a sensation in his feelins — I never knowed but 
what he had a wife. How I did feel when I found 
out he was a widdiwer. I was dredfiilly flustrated, 
and kep myself as scerce as possible. But he fol- 
lored me up and parsevered, till at lost I consented 
to accept of him. It’s so moloncholy to be alone in 
the world, and then ministers don’t grow on every 
bush. The weddin’ is to take place next week a 
Wensday evenin’, at yer uncle’s. Elder Yawper, 
from Slabtown, is to reform the cferemony, and 
preach in Elder Sniffieses place the next Sabbath 
when we’re gone. 

The elder lives in a gamble rufft yaller house. 
I mean to make him put wings to’t and make it look 
ruther more fashionable. It stands on a desenden 
elevation that slants down to the canawl on one 
side, and not fur behind it is a morantic grove. 
He haint no family but a little highty tighty gal 
that they brought up. I tell ye if I don’t make her 
stan’ round when I get there Ime mistaken. We 
shall start for Wiggletown a Thursday, in the 
stage — and get there, I ’spose, a Saturday evenin’. 
Now, Melissy Smith, remember you’re to keep it a 
perfound secret. I don’t want nobody in Wiggle- 
town to know a word about it till they see us come 
a walkin’ into meetin’. If you anser this afore we 
come, direct your letter to the reverend Mrs. 
Sniffles. Your affectionate mar, 

P. P. Bidott. (till neat week.) 


P. S. I’ve writ an elegy on my marriage that 
Jeff thinks is one o’ my best poims. He’s gwine to 
send it to be printed in the Scrabble HillLumin&ry, 
right under the marriage notice. He’s a keepin’ it 
from his par and mar, ’cause they haint no sense 
o* poitry — yer aunt espechelly has always disen- 
currkiged my writin’ for the papers. But she 
can’t help herself. p. p. b. 

From the Scrabble Hill Luminary. 

Married. — In this village on Wed., the 20th 
inst., by the Rev. Elder Yawpers, of Slabtown, the 
Rev. 0. Shadrack Sniffles, of Scrabble Hill, to Mrs. 
Prissilla P. Bedott, relict of the late deacon Hete- 
kiah Bedott, Esq., of Wiggletown. 

The fair bride has sent us the following morceau 
— which our readers will unite with us in pronounc- 
ing equal to a former effusion from the same gifted 
pen. We wish the happy pair all the felicity which 
their distinguished abilities so richly merit.— [Eds. 
Lum. 

TO SHADRACK. 

Prissilla the fair and Shadrack the wise. 

Have united their fortuns in the tenderest of ties ; 
And being mutually joined in the matrimonial 
connexion, 

Have bid adoo to their previous affliotion. 

No more will they mourn their widdered sitiwation. 
And continuer to sythe without mitigation ; 

But pardners for life to be parted no more. 

Their Sorrers is eended, their troubles is o’er. 

0 Shadraok, my Shadrack ! Prissilla did speak. 
While the rosy red blushes surmantled her cheek. 
And the tears of affection bedoozled her eye, 

0 Shadrack, my Shadrack ! I’m youm till I die ! 

The heart that was scornful and cold as a stun. 

Has surrendered at last to the fortinit one; 
Farewell to the miseries and griefs I have had, 

I’ll never desert thee, 0 8hadrack, my Shad ! 


Curious Reason for Drinking. — Mr. G , 

who had by degrees become so attached to his cups 
that he could not comfortably go by ten o’clock 
without his “ hip of brandy,” and who was very 
anxious to avoid the suspicion of being a habitual 
drinker, was in the habit daily of inventing some 
excuse to the bar-keeper and those within hearing. 
He had used up all the stereotype reasons, such as 
a “ slight pain, a “ kind of sinking,” not “ feeling 
right,” &o. One Saturday, at the usual hour, he 
called for his brandy and water, saying, “I am 
extremely dry : I am going to have salt fish for 

dinner.” r 

■ — 

Dean , when residing on a living in the 

country, had occasion, one aay, to unite a rustic 
couple in the bonds of matrimony. The ceremony 
being over, the husband began “ to sink in resolu- 
tion,” and falling (as some ‘husbands might do,) 
into a fit of repentance, he said, “ Your reverence 
has tied the knot tightly, I fancy; but, under 
favor, may I ask your reverence, if so be you could 
untie it again ?” “ Why, no,” replied the dean, 
“ we never do that on this part of the consecrated 
ground.” “ Where then ?” cried the man, eagerly. 
“ On that!” pointing to the burying-ground. 


A lady seeing at the window of a linen draper, 
who had not long been in business, that very com- 
mon lure, “ The goods of this shop selling under 
prime oost !” stepped into a friend’s, who happened 
to live within two or three doors, and inquired 
whether he thought his neighbor was selling under 
prime cost, and would let her have any s^od bar- 
gains ? “ As to bargains,” replied the friend, " I 
am really at a loss to answer ; but, with respeot to 
selling under prime cost , that I can most positively 
assure you must be impossible; for, to my certain 
knowledge, he has never paid a single farthing for 
any thing he has in his shop.” 


Remarkable Case of Recovery from Insani- 
ty. — A man (says the Boston Traveller) who has 
for the last forty years been confined as a raving 
maniac, in the poor house, at Newton, has been 
suddenly restored to his reason. He has been re- 
garded m incurable, and for a great part of the time 
during his confinement he has been so violent as to 
render it neoessary to chain him. He appears like 
one awakened from a long sleep, and remembering 
distinctly events which occurred previous to the 
loss of his reason, but nothing that has transpired 
during the long years of his confinement. 


Extraordinary Longevity. — A colored wo- 
man, named Antoinette Mexen, died in Louisiana* 
recently, at the extraordinary age of *181 yean. 
She was a native of X^uiaiana. 
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Newspaper Enterprise.— The proprietors ofj 
the New York Sun hare completed arrangements 
for establishing, for the exclusive use of that jour- 
nal, new Telegraph Lines between Boston, New 
York and Washington — the New York terminus to 
be within the editorial room of the Sun. The 
expense is estimated at $125,000. 

At the Congress Boot Store, 160 Fulton -st., 
near Broadway, will be found the most splendid 
assortment of gentlemen’s, boy’s and youth’s French 
and American Calf Boots, Shoes and Gaiters, manu- 
factured of the best materials, with and without the 
patent shanks. Congress Gaiter Boots for ladies 
and gentlemen. Also, a large assortment of ladies 
and children’s Gaiters and Shoes. Cork sole and 
water-proof Boots. Overshoes of every description 
for ladies, gentlemen, misses and children. No. 
160 Fulton street, six doors from Broadway. Bro. 
E. A. Brooks is the very chief of shoe dealers, as 
well as an intelligent Odd-Fellow. 


Those new Chairs. — Buxton and Franklin, 
those famous tonsorial artists, at 97 Nassau street, 
who shave all the editors in the vioinity, have re- 
cently added to the luxury of their establishment 
by introducing two new and superb chairs, worthy 
for an Emperor to sit in. This is the place, above 
all others, for luxurious shaving. 


The Coventry Murder. — The Hartford Cour- 
ant says that Brown, the murderer of a woman in 
Coventry, a few weeks since, has been identified fully 
as the individual who killed a Mrs. Hammond, in 
Mount Pleasant, and also injured the husband ofj 
his victim in April last. A reward of $700 was of- 
fered for his apprehension, and every effort made 
to secure him, but without effect. 


G-OURAUD’S LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 

JULIA WEIGHT— CANTO II. 

Our Julia’s neck was swan-like— I mean a black swan, 
That rara avis of the feather’d race, 

Which sometimes seen is Keswick’s lake upon, 

And Derwent Water- (seldom in other place) ; 

Thus when our Julia walked the throng nnnnn g 
Her aspect war so queen- like in its grace, 

She seemed a stately Juno to all eyes ; 

But her dark skin excited much surprise : 

HT* And well it might ! for nothing looks so bad as a 
stately creature with a dark skin. Julia, at that time, was 
unacquainted with the surptising qualities of GOURAUD’S 
Italian Medicated Soap, in the removal of Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Sallowness, Salt Rheum, Ac., anu therefore she was 
obliged to submit to their evils. She was unaware of the 
magical properties of GOURAUD’S Poudres Subtilts in eradi- 
cating superfluous hair ; or liOURAUD’S Grecian Hair Dye 
for coloring red, light or gray hair s glossy black ; otherwise 
she would have been provided with them. The sequel will 
show that she found out their worth afterward. 

Remember! The genuine preparations of Dr. GOU- 
RAUD can only be obtained at his depot, 67 Walker-street, 
1st store FROM Broadway. No Agency in Brooklyn or 
New-Y ork City. [To be continued ] 


ORDER OF FH1LOZATHEAN8. 

T HIS is the name of a mutual benefit organi 
Ration of Ladies, for diffosing the principles of Friend 
ship, Love and Truth. New York Association No. 1 having 
been duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exsr- 
cuing the supreme power of the Order in North America, 
now prepared to grant charters for opening Associations 
any port of the country. 

Form or Application for Charter.— The undersigned 
Ladiesi being desirous of availing fhemselves of the advan- 
tages of yonr Order, and of extending its principles, would 
respeetfujly request that a Charter be granted ns for opening 

an Association at — — , in the County of , and Slate 

of , to be called Association No. — . 

Respectfully submitted, in Friendship, Love and Truth. 

Date, . (Signed.) 

Applications for charters, or letters for information, should 
be directed, (poet paid) to Miss EMELIN E GARDNER, P. 
P. 8, lOLForsyth st. 

fljr New-York Association No. 1 meets every Monday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at 345 Broome-st. 243: tf. 


FINE MUJNBRY. 


1\JRS. HAMILTON, 431 Pearl-street, New 

■LTX York.— Pattern Hats made in the best style ; and all 
orders from Southern Merchantsjrad Country purchasers will 
be executed with promptness. 3m241 


FINE WATCHES, JEWBLRY AND SILVER WARE. 

r iE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 
fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much leas than the usual price. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever Watches, anchor escapement, 
Duplex and Lapine Watches, 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains, 

Do do Keys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Pens, 

Ladies’ BraceleU, Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles, 

Do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins, 

Diamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings, 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups. Forks, Forks, Ac. 

Gold Watches, as low as *20 to 9S2 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. 

All Watches warranted to keep good time, or the money 
returned. Watches, Clocks and Jewelry ropaired in the best 
m a nn er and warranted, at muoh leas than the usual prices. 

G. C. ALLEN, 

Importer of Watches and Jswelry, wholesale and Retail, 51 
Wall-sL, (late 30) corner of Wiiliam-st., up stairs. Iy238 


OPPOSITION— TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 

A LITTLE one side lrom the bulk of Jobbers, 

-lX for the purposes of low expenses, yet I hope you will 
cut this advertisement out and givafcne a call, as I am tryin g 
to build up a trade for cash and short time, which I hope to 
succeed in. in opposition to long time and old established 
houses. I buy the principal portion of my goods for cash a 
auction and in Europe. They will consist of all styles ofi 
Dry Goods, such as are desirable, and under the usual market 
prices. I shall be receiving daily— Ribbons, Laces, Embroi- 
deries, Muslins, Silks, Bareges, (green, plain A fancy,) Drape- 
ries, Gloves, Fans, Ladies’ and Gentlemens’ L. C. Hdkfa, 
Fancy Silk Hdkfs , Grass Cloths, Oil Silks, Italian and Fancy 
Cravats, Sowing Silks, Crapes, Crape Lisae, Silk, Lisle, and 
Kid Gloves, Tarlatons, Flowers, Ac. Ac. In short, any arti- 
cle in Dry Goods which I consider cheap and desirable. 

_j41 L^ H. MOORE, 45 Beaver-street, New-York. 


_ . ,,5fYANA AND PRINCIPE CIGARS. 

TAMES SADLIER, No. 234 Broadway, (3d 

yM door above American Hotel )— The attention of my 
friends and the public is respectfully invited to the above 
large, spacious and elegant Store, where they will find at all 
tunes a splendid and choice stock of genuine Ha vana 
Principe Cigars, of the most celebrated Brands. Also, an ex- 
tensive assortment of Virginia Cavendish Tobacco of the fa- 
vorite brands ; genuine Turkey 8moking Tobacoo, Ac. Ac. 
The trade supplied on reasonable terms. 3m245# 


C JOSEPH D. WILLIAMSON, 

ARVER AND GILDER, Manufacturer of 

Plain and Ornamented Gilt, Mahogany, Walnut and 
Rose- wood F rames, for Looking Glasses, Charters, Diplomas, 
Pictures and Portraits, wholestUe and retail, at No. 35 Nortl! 
Sixth, above Market street, Philadelphia. 
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REGALIA AND JEWELS 

]\f ANUFACTURED and sold by E. COMBS, 

iJX 350 Grand-st. N. Y. The various “ Ordrrs ’’ furnish- 
ed on reasonable terras, at short notice. 

Gold and Silver StarsJTassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Tnmaungs, also Satin, Velvet. Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly on hand, and sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly at tended to 238: if. 

george w. zimmerman; 

TfENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER, No. 

▼ 51, Arch-st. above Second, has constantly on a gen- 

or al a ssortment, which for finish and workmanship cannot be 
• n n»*«»d, to which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

... . . fi? would call particular attention to his Improved 
Vcmtian Blinds adopted for Stores, Offices, Ac. 235tf 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 

MO. 322 MARKET -STREET, PHILADEL- 

PHIA. — The Subscriber would call the attention of 
the public to his Manufactory, (the oldest in the city) where 
can be furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cathedrals, Church- 
es or Parlors, with all the modern improvements, viz : Com 
position Pedals, Doable Swells, Coupler’s Octave, Ac. Ac , 
with his unsurpassed Reed Stops, which 1 will furnish cheap- 
er than any builder of established reputation. 

„ „ . WM. A. CORRIE. 

N.B. Small size Organs, suitable for Lodges, Ac., always 
on hand. Ij238 


J OHM OSBORNB. REGALIA MANUFACTURER, 

M°* 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW-YORK, 

-L 1 supplies promptly every description of Lodge and En- 
campment Regalia. He will be happy to receive orders from 
the Brotherhood for furnishing all articles required by the 
New Work. 237 


REGALIA IN READING, FA. 

'T'HE Subscriber has constantly on hand, and 
r J?#®* order at short notice, Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd-F el lows, Druids, Sons of Temperance, Ac., at as low 

J rices as they can be purchased in the larger cities. “ ~ 
ewels, Emblems and b ~' 1 w - — : ’ - 


ewels, Emb 
*33: tf. 


0 N.B. 

>ks, also furnished, 

w H.A.LANTZ, 

4* West Washington- at , Reeding, P. 


_ RBOALI A IN BUFFALO. 

T> EG ALIA of all kinds and every other article 

XI; required in Lodges or Camps furnished on the shertesi 
notice, and at reasonable prices. Also, materials and trim- 
mings of all kinds. T. PARSON, 275 Main-st. 232lf 


AND encampment*. 

pONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS, REJEC- 

TION NOTICES, Permanent Secretary's Receipts, 
on tho ^ ca f urer > and every description of Lodge 
—4 Encampment Blanks, Seals, printed and furnished, in the 
4 style of workmanship, and at reasonable orices • Lid 
pies o 
Coma 


beet style of workmanship, and at reasonable prices": Lid ^ 
• of By- L aws, with all other information, forwarded to 


hmittees and others, when r< 
post-paid, E. WINC] 


[nested to do to. Address, 
44 Ann-*,, N. Y. 


SOAF AND CANDLES. 

JOHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Nos. 61 and 

s/ 63 Reade street, New-York, has constantly on hand a 
large aswrtmeni of the above articles, which he will sell ai 
the lowest market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured m the city ; delivered or shipped without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Merchants, Gxoczxs, Country Dxalkss and Families 
who are in want of the above arUoles, will find it to their in- 
terest to c all on him before purchasing elsewhere. 3m3 3 6 

I. O. of O. F. AT PHILADELPHIaT 


and Emblems, and all other articles iequired to furnish Lodges 
and Eaeamptments, famished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at the lowest prices 
in the United States. 235tf 


Am FAN0 * OOODS. 

JOHNSON & GROSER, No. 1 Courtland St., 

Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers, Agents for Vrpom 
A Fowler’s celebrated Premium Walnut Off 8having boao. 
Country Mereheate and Traders supplied upon the lowest 


CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

CPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING ! J. WIN- * 

CHESTER, having become the sole Agent for the sale 
of the magnificent steal engraved czxtivicatkof memekes hip, 
published by the former publisher of the Golden Rule, offers 
the same to members of tne I. O. of O. F., at the low price of 
FIFTY CENTS PER COPY. 

This Certificate is 18 by 34 inches, and contains all the Em- 
blems of the Order, with eight large and elegant Vignettes, 
representing the motto, “ Visit the Sick, Relieve the Distress- 
ed, Bury the Dead, and Educate the Orphan,’’ as well as other 
leading principles and duties, “Faith, Hope and Charity.” 
The cost of this beautiful picture was over One Thousand 
Dollars. 

JE7*Single copies Fifty Cents each; twelve copies for 
FTye Dollars ; twenty seven copies for Ten Dollars ; or 
Thirty-Seven Dollars Fifty Cents per one hundred. All 
orders mast be accompanied by the Cash, and directed to 
lyg3S J7 WINCHESTER, 44 Ann-sL, N. Y. 


TO THB MEMBERS OF THE I. O. O. F. 

lVfRS CATHERINE NEILSON, (Widow of the 

■L"X late P. D. G Sire Neilson,) has taken a large hou^e. 
No. 6 South street, 4 doors from Baltimore street, Balti* 
Moas, for the purpose of carrying on a permanent and tran- 
sient Boarding House ; and she takes this method oi inform- 
the members of the Order, and the traveling community, 
that they will find her house conveniently located, and her 
table and lodging apartments equal to any in the city of Balti- 
more. 1X7" Prices moderate. 8t237 


REGALIA. 

TV!" k DRUMMOND, Manufacturer of Regalia. 

-*-»Xe Costumes Tents, Crooks, Ac., in the very best styles 
and prices. Lodges and Encamptmenis will be liberally dealt 
with. Brethren are solicited to give a call. Store No. 300 
Grand-street, New-York. At the great Fair of the American 
Institute, 1847 and 1848, the highest premium was awarded 
tor his work. aug.26:tf. 


PREMIUM VANiLLA TOOTH WASH. 

A T the late Fair of the American Institute, the 

-LX Premium was awarded to the Proprietor for his Va- 
nilla Tooth Wash, as being the best preparation for cleansing 
and preserving the Teeth, and purifying the breath. For sale, 
wholesale and retail, by the Proprietor, THOS. M ANSON, 
Surgeon Dentist, No. 20 Eighth Avenue. 
Also, for sale by the principal Druggists throughout the 
city. Liberal discount made to Country Merchants. Price 
25 and 50 cents per bottle. 3n>237 


BERRY A WOODNUTT’S 

(THREAT CENTRAL OYSTER AND RE- 

VJ frahraeat Saloon, under the Odd-Fellow, Hall, North- 
Sixth-street , above Aren, Philadelphia, Pa. 235tf 


H F. W. OORINTH, 

AT, CAP AND UMBRELLA STORE, No. 

230 North 2d street, below Callowhill, east side, Phila- 
i j _ *-•» - of fail ' • ■ — 

cheap { 


delphia, constantly on hand a full supply of fashionable Hats, 
Has, which will be sold cheap for cash. His 


Caps and Umbrellas, which will 

friends are invited to give him a call. 


228:6m. 


BARD A BROTHERS, 

ATANUFACTURERS OF DIAMOND POINT- 

■LLL ED GOLD PENS, and Gold and Sil ver Pencil Cases, 
101 William- street, and 1 Court Avenue, Boston.— The 
highest premium ever awarded for Gold Pens was given to 
Bard A Brothers at the last fair of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanical Association at Boston; also, the highest 
pre mium at th e Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. “ 


PHILADELPHIA PREMIUM TRAVELING TRUNK 
MANUFACTORY. 

13R0. THOS. W. MATTSON, No. 198 Mar-, 

J-* xxt, 6th door below Sixth street, Philadelphia, Manu- 
facturer of Solid Riveted Leather Traveling Trunks, Valises, 
Carpet Bags, Satchels, Ac. Ac. Persons wishing to buy to 
again, will find it to their advantage to purchase at this 
lufactory. Work of the best quality and at the lowest 
prices. Iy239 


LODGE JEWELS. 

LEAZER AYERS, manufacturer of Jewelry, 

JA c. No. 89 Nassau-st. New-York. 

Odd- Fellows’, Masonic, and Sons of Temperance Jewels 
made to order. All orders from abroad punctually attended 
3m235 


BARNES A DENNEY* 

11JANUFACTURERS of Patent Roman Ce- 

-LTX mented Fire and Thief Proof Chests, at No. 3 Bread- 
street, running from Arch to Race, between Second and 
Tbird-atreels, Philadelphia, where they have always on 
hand a large assojtment, furnished with Locks that cannot be 
picked, and Patent Escutcheons which secure them against 
being blown open with Powder. They are made of wrought 
iron, as cheap and good as any in the United States. 

AH kinds ot^ IroirDoon manufactured according to 

J. BARNES. 


'orders, with top and bottom bolts. 
W. DENNY. (231 :tf ) 


CLOCKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE. 
'J'O the I. 0. 0. F. and the public in general. 
X The subscriber, I. J. CRISWELL, No. 296 Markel-st., 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, Looking Glasses, Britannia and 
Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 
be had in the City. I. J. CRISWELL’S, 

No. 906 Market-si., below Eighth. 
ly: nov.9. North side, Philadelphia. 


WRIGHTS SPILLS! 


'J'HIS Superior Medicine may be had in part 

a* follows : — At Dr. Wright’S Offices in Philadelphia, 
169 Race street ; New-York, 288 Greenwich-street ; and Bos- 
ton, 198 Tremont-street — and by 20,000 Agencies in North 
aud South America, England, France, and Germany. Agents 
whose supplies become exhausted, can obtain a fresh lot at 
the Philadelphia rates, by addressing any of the above Of- 
fices. Care should be taken not to confound this medieine 
with other articles of similar name, so as to prevent dUagTee- 
• K1 * consequences : and in no case should it be purchased 
individuals woo eannot voneh for its genuineness. 240 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


President Taylor’s Cabinet. — The Cabinet of] 
the ntfW President is as follows : 

JohnM. Clayton, of Delaware, Secretary of State. 
William M. Meredith, of Pennsylvania, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, Secretary of the Interior. 
George W. Crawford, of Georgia, Secretary of 
War. 

William B. Preston, of Virginia, Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Jacob Coll amer, of V ermont, Postmaster General. 
Keverdy Johnson, of Maryland, Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

The Mormon Temple. — By a letter receivod 
from our brother, P. W. Cook, who was one that 
left Council Bluff last Spring for the Salt Lake, 
dated Aug. 2d, written while encamped on the 
Sweet Water River at the South Pass, (in sight of 
Fremont’s Peak,) we gather some information 
which may not be uninteresting to our readers. 
The new Mormon Temple at the Salt Lake is to be a 
splendid building. They enclose a lot 17 miles 
long and 12 miles wide, with a mud wall eight feet 
high and four feet thick. There are to be four 
cities inside. They have discovered mountain rock 
that resembles Cornelian stone, which the writer 
says is beautiful for temples and pillps. The size 
of the temple is not stated, but its highest point is 
to be 600 feet, and can be seen eighty miles either 
way. The party that went out last season lost 
many of their oxen— having died with what they 
called the “ swell head.” Many of the streams 
which they crossed were so strongly impregnated 
with alkali that they dare not let their cattle drink. 
On the shores of many of the lakes a crust is form- 
ed an inch and a half thick. They break up this 
crust, scrape off the dirt on the bottom and the top, 
and find it pure saleratus. Strange as this may 
seem, it is nevertheless true, and the writer collect- 
ed in a short time 75 pounds. A mountaiu of pure 
rock salt has been discovered near the Mormon 
settlement. The Mormons have discovered a rich 
gold mine 150 miles south-west from the Salt Lahe. 
The last end of the journey to the Salt Lake, say 
200 miles, is attended with little fatigue. Nearly 
all the way the roads are as good as on any prairie 
in Michigan. The writer was living on the meat of] 
bears, antelope and buffaloes — animals very numer- 
ous on the route. He recommends mule teams in- 
stead of oxen, and that cows be driven along for 
their milk, and for beef if necessary.— [Niles Rep. 

Information Wanted.— Mrs. James Pinnell 
and daughter arrived in this city in October last, 
with a view to go to her husband at Geneva, and 
wrote to him to that effect. They were with sev- 
eral others who came over in the same ship, but dis 
appeared, and have not since been heard of. Her 
husband, Arthur Pinnell, is now at Syracuse, and 
would be most grateful for any information leading 
to the discovery of his wife and child. 

Earthquakes in the Western Islands. — The 
Azores have been kept in a state of constant alarm 
for nearly two months past by a succession of 
earthquakes, which have thrown down many houses 
and churches on these Islands. The alarm was 
hightencd to a% intense consternation one night in 
December by the appearance of a brilliant Aurora 
Borealis in the West; such a phenomenon is with- 
out a precedent in that quarter. 

Lady Postmaster.— One of the last acts of] 
he late Postmaster General, was the appointment 
•fMrs. Maria J. Hornbeck to be Postmistress of 
Allentown. Pa. in place of E.- R. Neweard, resign 
ed. Mrs. H. is the widow of the late Hon. John 
W. Hornfceck, and has a large family dependent 
upon her for support. 

Judge Timothy Farrar of N. H., died at Hollis, in 
that State, on the 21st ult, aged one hundred and 
one years, seven months and ten days. He graduat- 
ed at Howard in 1767. 

Judge Kingsbury, of Maine, dropped down dead 
in one of the streets of Gardiner, in that State, on 
Thursday of last week. 

Col. J. H. Walton, formerly Mayor of Galveston, 
died of cholera, im Houston, on the 4th ult., where 
the disease was then prevalent. 
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Published under the auspioes of the M. W. Grand Sire! 


It will oontain, from week to week, the prooeediligs of the 
Grand Lodge of the Slate of New-York, and alao of other 
States ; accounts of Celebrations, Institutions of new Lodges, 
and ooeasionally, a complete Directory of all the Lodges in 
the Union. 

Its Literary department will be Ailed with Original Tales 
of the highest excellence, prepared by the moet eminent 
writers in our country — Popular Tales ; Choice Miscellany ; 
the rarest Gems of Poetry from the English Poets ; Sketches 
of Travel ; Anecdotes, Ac., Ac. j and occasionally illustrated 
with beautiful Wood Engravings. Being equal in its Liter- 
ary character to any Weekly in the country, and bsing thus 
perfect in its Odd-Fellowship department^ it will be worthy 
of a place on the table of every brother of the Order. 

The Gazette and Rule is published every Saturday, at 44 
Ann-strcet, New-York, by Bro. J. R. CRAMPTON, and is 
under the Editorial Superintendence of Rev. Bro. AUG. C. 
L. ARNOLD, P. C. P. 

QjT All Communications should be addressed to J. R. 
Cramptom, 44 Ann-street, New-York. 

HILADELPH1 A 

Bro. Jambs J. Denham is our Agent for Philadelphia, and 
duly authorized to procure subscriptions and advertisementSi 
collect dues, and transact any business involved in such 
Agency. Office No. 101 Cherry-street, above Sixth, near 
Odd Fellow’s Hall. 

N. B. Subscribers who are in arrears will pay their sub- 
scriptions to Mr. Denham, as no other person is authorized 
to receive them, all former Agencies being discontinued. 


Ipttblwljtr’fl Notices. 


UNION 

RULE. 


ILT’ That we may protect the public and ourselves from 
imposition, we shall each and every week publish a com- 
plete list of our duly authorized Traveling Agents, and here- 
by caution all persons not to pay any dues or subscriptions to 
the Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule to any one whose 
ue is net in the list. Each Traveling Agent must also 
have a written certificate of such agency, duly executed by 
the present Publisher. Those who have until this time acted 
as Traveling Agents, and are now cut off by the omission 
of their naniM, are requested to make immediate returns of 
their respective accounts ; and in case such Agency is to be 
continued, new arrangements must be made at the office. 

LIST OF TRAVELING AGENTS. 

Bro. Alonzo Wilton, 

Wm. H. Fairchild, 

Henry L. Broughton, 

Chas. H. Harrison, 

Samuel H Bakrrtt. 


Bro. Isaac H. Rubs, 
Pzrrt E Tolr», 
L. W. Aldrich, 
Horace Lamb. 


017* Bro. Wm. H. Fairchild will visit Virginia and some 
of the adjacent States. We trust he will be received by the 
Brethren with the cordiality which he merits. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

We have a large amount uncollected on the Books of the 
Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule, and again call upon 
all who are still in arrears to forward the amount due us as 
soon as possible. Do not wait for our Agent to call. Several 
may unite and send their dues through the Post Office. All* 
money enclosed in presence of the Post Master is at our risk 

NOTICE. 

JAMES T. PALMATARY, of Philadelphia, and R. B. 
MORSE, of Adrian, Mich., are not authorized Agents of the 
Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 22d Feb., in Salem, N. Y by Rev. A. B. Lambert, 
Bro. THOMAS L. SHELDON, V. G. of Indian River Lodae 
No. 19, West Rupert, Vt., and Miss C. M. HOPKINR of Sa 
lem. * 

On the 27th Feb., in Salem, N. Y n by Rev. A. B . Lambert 
Bro. OMER B. SHERMAN, of Indian River Lodge No. M, 
West Rupert) Vt, and Miss CAROLINE PORTER, of 8a- 
lem. 


07* Our Subscribers who are in arrears will remember 
that all money enclosed in presence of the Poet Master, and 
directed to the Publisher, No 44 Ann-streot, New-York, is at 
oar risk. 

LOCAL AGENT8. 

Our thanks are due to many of our Local Agents for col- 
lecting and remitting to us ; and we earnestly request their 
continued aid and influence in further advancing the circula- 
tion of the Gazette and Rule, thus promoting the cause of 
* Friendship Love and Truth.” We are determined our 
journal shall be worthy the support of Odd-Fellows from its 
devotion to their principles, and be welcome to every family 
circle on account of its literary ment. We aga*n ask that 
eaeh one will promptly remit to us our dues for arrearages, 
and increase our lists within the limits of such agency. 


SBLPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 

AND ARTIFICIAL HAND, patronized by the 
most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, end 
by the most distinguished of their professional 
brethren in this country, and allowed by all to 
be the nearest approach to nature hitherto pro 
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N. York. Reference 

•urguons to this city, 


duced. Introduced into this country, and made 
wlely by WILLIAM 8ELPHO, M Spring-*., 
eferane* to Prof. V. Mott, and other emjnont 
hi. city. M* 


DR. 8- P. TOWNSEND’S 

COMPOUND EXTRACT OF 

SARSAPARILLA, 


The Most Extraordinary Medicine in the World!! 

This Extract is put up in Quart Bottles ; it is six times cheaper , 
pleasanter , and warranted superior to any sold. Jt 
cures without vomiting.purging, or debili- 
tating the Patient. 

r PHE great beauty and superiority of this Sar- 
JL ss peril la over all other medicines is, that while it eradi- 
cates the disease, it invigorates the body. It is one of the 
very best 

SPRING AND SUMMER MEDICINES 
ever known: it not only purifies the whole system and 
strengthens the person, but it creates rich, new and pure 
blood, a power possessed by no other medicine. And in this 
lies the grand secret of its wonderful success. It has per- 
formed, within the last two years, more than 100,000 cures of 
severe cases of disease; at least 15,000 were considered in- 
curable. It has saved the lives of more than 10,000 children 
the past two seasons in the city of New-York alone. 

10.000 Cases of General Debility and want 
of Nervous Energy. 

Dr. S. P. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla invigorate# the whole 
system permanently. To those who have lost their muscular 
energy by the effects of mediciae or indiscretion committed 
in youth, or the excessive indulgence of the passions, and 
brought on by physical prostration of the nervous system, 
lassitRde, want of ambition, fainting sensations, premature 
decay and decline, hastening toward that fatal disease Con- 
sumption, can be entirely restored by this pleasant remedy. 
This Sarsaparilla is far superior to any 

Invigorating Cordial, 
as it renews and invigorates the system, gives activity to the 
limbs, and strength to the muscular system, in a most extra- 
ordinary degree. 

Consumption Cured. 

Cleanse and Strengthen. Consumption can be Cured. Bron- 
chitis. Consumption , Liver Complaint , Cold*. Catarrh , 
Coughs, Asthma, Spitting Blood , Soreness in the Chest, Hec- 
tic Flush , Night Sweats, Difficult or Profuse Expectoration, 
Pain in the Side , fc., have been and can be Cured. 

Spitting’ Blood, 

New- Yore, April 28. 1847.— Dr. S. P. Townsend: I verily 
believe yonr Sarsaparilla has been the means, through Provi- 
dence, of saving my life. 1 have for several years had a bad 
Cough. It became worse and worse. At last I raised large 
quantities of blood, had night sweats, was greatly debilitated 
and reduced, and did not expect to live. I have only used 
your Sarsaparilla a short time, and there has been a wonder- 
ful change wrought in me. I am now able to walk all over 
the city. I raise no blood, and my cough has left me. You 
can well imagine that I am thankful for these results. Your 
obedient servant, WM. RUSSELL, 55 Catharine st.* 

Dyspepsia- 

No fluid or medicine has ever been discovered which so 
nearly resembles the gasiric juice or saliva, in decomposing 
food, and strengthening the organs of digestion, as this pre- 
paration of Sarsaparilla. 

Bank Department, Albany, May 10, 1845.— Dr. Towm- 
send— Sir : 1 have been afflicted for several years with the 
Dyspepsia in its worst forms, attended with sourness of stom- 
ach, loss of appetite, extreme heartburn, and a great aversion 
to all kinds of food, and for weeks (what 1 could eat) I have 
been unable to retain but a small portion on my stomach. 1 
tried the usual remedies, but they toad little or no effect in re- 
moving the complaint. I was induced, about two months 
since, to try your Extract of Sarsaparilla, and I must say with 
little confidence ; but after using nearly two bottles, I found 
my appetite restored, and the heartburn entirely removed ; 
and I would earnestly recommend the use of it to those who 
have been afflicted as I have been 

Yours, Ac. W. W. VAN ZANDT. 


Great Blessing to Bothers and Children. 

It is the safest aud most effectual medicine for purifying 
the system, and relieving the sufferings attendant upon child- 
birth, ever discovered. It strengthens both the mother and 
child, prevents pain and disease, increases and enriehes the 
food those who have used it think it is indispensable. It is 
highly useful both before and after confinement, as it prevents 
diseases attendant upon childbirth. In Cosliveness, Piles, 
Cramps, Swellirg of the Feet, Despondency, Heartburn, Vo- 
miting, Pain in the Back and Loins, False Paint, Hemorrhage, 
and in regulating the Secretions, and equalizing the Circula- 
tion, it has no equal. The gTeat beauty of this medicine is, 
it is always safe, and the most delicate use it moet success- 
fully. 

Scrofula Cured. 

This Certificate conclusively proves that this Sarsaparilla 
has perfect control over the most obstinate diseases of the 
Blood. Three persons cured in one house is unprecedented. 

Threl Children. 

Dr. S. P. Townsend— Dear Sir : I have the pleasure to in- 
form you that three of my children have been cured of the 
Scrofula by the use of your excellent medicine. They were 
afflicted very eeverely with bad sores: have taken four bot- 
i ; it took them away, for which I feel myself under great 


ties; 
obligation. 


Yours, respectfully, 

ISAAC W. CRAIN, 108 Wooster st. 


Opinions of Phyeiciane. 

Dr. S. P. Townsend is almost daily receiving orders from 
Physicians in different parts of the Union. . 

This is to certify, that we, the undersigned, Phybicmns or 
, the eity ef Albany, have, in numerous eases, prescribed Dr. 
lyownsend’s Sarsaparilla, and believe it to be one of the most 

valuable preparations in the market „ M 

H. P. WLLING, M.D., J WILSON, MJ)., R. B. BRIGGS, 

M. D., P. E. ELMENDORF, MJ7. Albany, April, 1847. 

Principal Office , 126 PULTON STREET, ten Building, 

N. Y.; Redding A Co., 8 State street, Boston : Dyott A Sons, 
132 North Second street, Philadelphia ; S S Hance, Druggist, 
Baltimore; P. M. Cohen, Charleston; Wright A Co., lfll 
Chartres street. N. O. ; 105 South Pearl street, Albany ; md 
by all the principal Druggists and Merchants 
throughout the United States, West Indies, and the Canadas. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE BLIND CHILD. 

A rude, dark, stormy man was he — 

His passions, like his deeds, we e wild, 

And yet he loved that gentle child 
Who crept upon his knee.— M an tens. 

Matthew Orrall, after leaving the chamber 
in which took place the interview with Robert 
Atree, walked quickly toward the outskirts of 
the city, taking his way through the thickly- 
peopled quarter, which was the residence of the 
sea- faring class of the inhabitants of Charles- 
ton. It was at the water’s edge that he at 
length paused and at nearly the extreme end of 
the low, rough, somber-looking habitations 
which lined the river’s bank. The quarter was 
at this hour apparently deserted, since the ap- 
proach of the British fleet had drawn nearly all 
the occupants of the dwellings to the lower ex- 
tremity of the town, whence could be better 
obtained a view of the hostile squadron. Some 
few disconsolate-looking women might be seen, 
returning homeward, after having, perhaps, 
parted at the lower beach with husbands or 
sweethearts, destined fer Sullivan’s Island ; but 
the general aspect of the neighborhood was lone- 
some and gloomy in the extreme. 

Orrall unlocked and opened the door of a small 
weather-beaten house, or rather hut, close to the 
water’s edge, and sheltered on one side by a 
high, wooded bank, round which the river 
swept in a sudden curve : so that in fact the 
dwelling occupied a small promontory, as it 
were, abruptly jutting into the stream. The 
door, as it appeared, was not fastened, and the 
bravo, on stepping over the threshold, paused 
for a moment to observe the scene within. 

The room was far from being so uncomforta- 
ble as the forbidding aspect of the habitation 
without might have indicated. The only win- 
dow, it is true, was half concealed by various 
articles of apparel, which had been inserted in 
the broken panes, to exclude the air; and the 
rafters were blackened with smoke, and dis- 
colored from rain, which in the wet season pen- 
etrated the roof. But, nevertheless, there was 
an air of neatness about the place, in fact, a 
certain degree of comfort if not elegance, that 
Continued from png e 166. 


one would not probably have expected to find 
in so unpromising a locality. Over one portion 
of the plank-floor was spread a carpet, antiqua- 
ted in pattern and worn nearly threadbare, yet 
evidently of a very costly fabric. A ship’s 
locker, entire, with mahogany facings, intri- 
cately carved, and bearing still some tarnished 
traces of gilding, occupied* a position near the 
comer of the room, while the corner itself was 
filled up by a curious contrivance. 

This was a merchant-ship’s caboose, evidently 
the relic of an East Indiaman, as it yet retained 
upon its top a broken fragment of a royal crown, 
surmounting the arms of the “ Company.” It 
seemed to have been newly painted, and pre- 
sented a very gay appearance, as contrasted 
with the rough walls of the nut. Its front, 
which was toward Orrall as he entered the room, 
was half hidden by a pair of thick crimson vel- 
vet curtains, stained and tom in various places, 
looped up in the center by a gilt wooden bar. 
Between the depending folds of this curtain a 
glimpse could be obtained of a bed, draped with 
gayly-colored bunting. The other furniture of 
the apartment was extremely plain. A common 
ship’s cooking-stove, with a rusty pipe, stood 
near the door, and behind it hung a rude sailor’s 
hammock. 

But the caboose was the object most calcula- 
ted to arrest the visitor’s attention, both from the 
unique appearance of this singular article of 
furniture itself, and from its likewise containing, 
at the present moment, a tenant. Matthew 
Orrall, after earnestly surveying, for a moment, 
the bed beyond the curtains, moved on tiptoe 
across the floor, and lifting a portion of the vel- 
vet, discovered a young gin, beautiful as an 
angel. She was wrapped in a profound slumber. 

It was curious to behold the sudden change 
that came over the bravo’s features as he gazed 
down upon the sleeping maiden. The sneer 
had left nis lip, and the scowl faded from his 
dark brow. He seemed to hold his breath, as he 
bent over the couch, and in the light of a pen- 
dant cabin-lamp, which hung in the middle of 
the apartment, the man’s eyes glittered with a 
moist light, as if a tear were straggling through 
their hard corners. Silently he lowered the 
velvet over the bed, and half turned away. 

But as he moved, one white hand of the 
sleeping girl was lifted, parting again the cur- 
tain, and her head lose from the pillow. 

“ Father !” she murmured. 

In the faint glow of that solitary lamp, swing- 
ing from the ceiling, the contrast between these 
two beings was striking. The massy fbrm of 
Mat. Orrall towered by the bedside, his tangled 
hair falling in a thick mass over his broad shoul- 
ders, while the dress which he wore made his 
proportions seem almost gigantic. The slight, 
airy-looking figure of the awakened girl, or 


child, for her age did not appear to be more 
than thirteen, was half upraised from the couch, 
and her small, delicately molded arm was 
stretched out toward him she addressed. Her 
face was a picture of loveliness — not the beauty 
of a woman, nor even of a child, but that strange 
unearthly loveliness, which pains almost as 
much as it pleases us ; since we know that it 
cannot remain long upon earth — that it has no 
affinity with mortal things. Over her forehead, 
almost as clear and transparent as light itself, 
hung a cluster of golden curls, moist and soft, 
wreathing and wandering around a neck white 
as the purest marble. It was a wonder of won- 
ders how such a being as this could be kin to 
the strange man whom she addressed as “ Fa- 
ther.” 

The child’s face was turned toward Matthew 
Orrall, and her small hands stretched out to em- 
brace him. But in her eyes, which were of & 
dark hazel, though they were apparently fixed 
upon the man. no light of recognition beamed. 

The beautiful child was blind ! 

It was a tear that now dimmed the bravo’s 

f iance, as he bent over the young maiden, and 
issed her white forehead. But he dashed it 
quickly away, as if he would conceal emotion 
even from his stricken child. 

“ Father, I was dreaming of you.” 

These words were soft as music, and a light 
irradiated the face of the young girl as she ut- 
tered them, and at the same time raised the 
hard, rough hand of the bravo t^ her lips, and 
pressed it with a kiss. The man shook through 
every fiber. 

“ What ails you, father ! Are you ill !” 

“No, my child — no, Alice!” answered Mat. 
Orrall, recovering himself with an effort, and 
dropping his voice to a whisper. “ But, tell me, 
what were you dreaming, Alice ! Was it a 
happy dream!” 

“ Oh, a blessed dream, father,” munflnred the 
blind girl, clasping her tiny fingers together, 
while a calm, holy expression lit up her features. 
“ It was of mother, and of the beautiful angels, 

and of you, father. But 

“ But — what, Alice ! Was not your dream all 
happy !” 

“ 0, father, I thought you was angry with the 
angels, and spoke cross to them. But, it was 
only a dream — you would not be angry with 
God’s beautiful angels— -would you, lather !” 
murmured the ohild, pleadingly. 

Matthew Orrall’s countenance contracted with 
a violent but silent spasm. His limbs quivered 
convulsively, but he spake not a word in answer 
to his child. 

“Would you, dear father!” 

Again that spasm. But the bravo was a 
strong man, and why should the voice of a poor 
blinagirl move him thus ! He dashed his bread 
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palm across his brow, and became himself again 
— Mat. Orrall. 

“ Sleep, my child — you are weary, Alice. 
Good night !’’ he said, in an altered ana harsher 
tone. 

“YeSj indeed, I am sleepy,” answered the 
young girl. “ Kiss me, father !” 

The oravo stooped once more, and kissed his 
daughter’s forehead. He carefully smoothed 
her pillow, and drew the covering of the bed 
over her slight form. Then, as she turned her 
sweet face toward the wall, he drew together 
the curtains of the caboose, and moved toward 
the other part of the room, where hung the 
hammock, in which his own restless nights 
were passed, and where was also a rough deal 
table^ or board, fastened to the wall of the hut. 
At this table Mat. Orrall now seated himself, and, 
drawing from his pocket the purse which he 
had received from Atree, emptied its contents 
before him. 

One — two— three ! The bright gold pieces 
jingled upon that rude table, as the bravo count- 
ed them, ringing each coin sharply to test its 
metal. The man’s grey eyes twinkled brightly, 
as the pleasant music greeted his ears, and his 
lip curled with a triumphant smile. 

“Ha! ha!’’ laughed Matthew Orrall. “This 
is the stuff that rules the world ! What would 
your whig or your tory do without it? What 
would your King George be worth if he had not 
his gold to buy soldiers ? And where would be 
your Congress troops, if money did not pay for 
their patriotism ?” 

The bravo smiled grimly, and gathered the 
pieces in a pile before him. Then rising, he 
went towards the stove, and taking a small iron 
candlestick from the hearth beneath, lit at the 
swinging lamp a fragment of candle that re 
mained in its socket. He glanced cautiously, as 
he did this, at the closed curtains of the caboose, 
and then moving to the opposite wall of the hut. 
stooped down and proceeded to lift a portion oi 
the plank flooring. When this was effected, a 
dark narrow passage appeared, apparently lead- 
ing in a sloping direction immediately under the 
wall. Matthew Orrall trimmed the wick of his 
lamp, and after examining the bolt of the door, 
which he had fastened on entering the house. 

S ithered the gold from the table, and descended 
e subterranean passage. 

The path was exceedingly slippery — the ex- 
cavation running through a bed of clay, and so 
narrow that it at first scarcely permitted the man 
to force his way between the clammy sides. 
But, after proceeding a couple of yards the space 
beoame wider, and terminated in a sort of cove, 
the air of which was chilly as the grave. The 
excavation, in fact, was beneath the bank, which 
we have described as forming the protection of 
one side of the hut, and around which the river 
swept with an abrupt curve. The damp atmos- 
phere arose in part from the clayey nature of 
the soil, and pajfcty from the river-fogs, which 
obtained entrance through another sloping pas- 
sage, leading upward through the bank, and 
opening directly upon the water’s edge. Thus 
& communication could be had from the interior 
of the hut to the river j and a person pursued from 
the landside, and taking refuge in the dwelling, 
might easily escape by means of a boat brought 
close to the outlet at the other side of the bank. 
The whoMhad doubtless been contrived for a 
purpose like this, as well as for a place of secure 
deposit for stolen or contraband goods ; the neigh- 
borhood about the hut haring been generally the 
residence of the most lawless and desperate 
characters of the city. 

Orrall stopped on arriving at the widest part 
of the cave, and stooping to the base of the clay 
wall, drew forth from a narrow aperture near 
the ground a small iron-bound chest. This he 
unlocked with a key which he drew from his 
pocket, and raising its lid, brought the feeble 
rays of the candle to bear upon its contents, 
causing an instantaneous flash of reflected light 
that for a moment appeared to illuminate the 
whole cavern. 

The chest was nearly full of gold coins and 
jewels — the latter consisting of every variety of 
oostly ornaments. Rich pearl and diamond 
necklaces, and broaches, magnificent finger- 
rings, and heavy pendents, miniature cases of 


the most elegant workmanship, splendid watch- 
es, and even wedges of solid gold, were expos- 
ed, glittering in the light of the candle, which 
the bravo held. Orrall laughed quietly as his 
eye gloated over the treasure. 

“Ay, there ye lie,” cried he; “there ye 
shine as bright as if there was no blood upon 
you. Ha ! ha ! Many a blow has been struck 
before ye were gathered in this box — many a 
quick stab and sudden plunge into the black 
ocean. Here,” continued the bravo ; lifting a 
pearl necklace from the heap, “ here is a pretty 
thing that I once saw around as fair a neck as 
that of my bonnie Alice. Poor thing! she 

E leaded hard for her young life, but we sunk 
er with another sort of necklace about her 
throat.” • 

The man’s features contracted with a horrible 
expression as the memory of his crimes smote 
him for a moment ; but he went on : 

“ This ring,” he muttered, holding up a dia- 
mond ring, that sparkled like an eye amid the 
gloom. “ It was on a delicate finger once. She 
refused to give it up, too, the proud lady, saying 
that it ’twas a love gift, and that she’d never 
part with it. And sure enough she kept it till 
we chopped her white finger off, when the breath 
had left her body.” 

Mat Orrall replaced the jewel in the chest, 
and with it the money he had received from 
Atree. 

“ Ay, ay,” he muttered, “ the heap grows big- 
ger — the box will soon be full. Ha ! ’twill be s 
fine fortune for the child — for Alice !” 

The bravo’s features once more softened into 
something like gentleness, but the momentary 
change was quickly succeeded by his dark, 
sneering smile. 

“ ’Tis for her /” he cried fiercely. “ ’Tis for 
the blind girl, who shall never know that her 
father was a pirate and a murderer, ft was for 
her that I’ve trod the bloody deck, and nailed 
my black flag to the mast. ’Twas for her that 
I’ve stabbed and throttled men, and been hun- 
ted like a wild beast, and outlawed from all 
good.' Ha! ha! good/ what does Mat. Orrall 
care for good ? Who’ll shed a tear when the 
buccaneer is run up to the yard-arm ?” 

The wretch buned his withering face in his 
hands, and almost sobbed with the terrible 
earnestness of his thoughts. Then, as if in an- 
swer to his last desparing question, he murmur- 
ed, in an under tone : 
u Alice!” 

“Yes — yes !” he continued, “ she’ll remember 
Mat. Alice will remember the wretch wpo 
kissed her in her sleep !” 

With these words the unhappy man closed 
and locked the chest, and deposited it once more 
in its receptacle. Then retracing his steps, the 
bravo regained the hut, and replaced the floor- 
ing as it had been before. 

His candle had burned to its socket, but his 
swinging lamp still illuminated the apartment, 
and Mat. Orrall drew back the velvet curtain 
of the caboose to take a peep at his sleeping 
child. 

She was not sleeping now. She was kneeling 
upon the couch, her hands clasped together, and 
her lips moving in prayer. There, in the dark- 
ness of her closed curtains, which was not dark- 
ness to her, was the child of the pirate and mur- 
derer, Matthew Orrall. 

He now held his breath, and listened. The 
fall of a feather might have been heard in that 
rude hut, while the blind Alice prayed. She 
prayed that her father might not be angry with 
the beautiful angels of her dream. 

(TO as CORTtSUXD.) 
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Up with the Sun. — To rise with the sun im- 
plies, in common parlance, very early habits of 
aifficult attainment. “But,” says Soutney, “we 
rise with the sun at Christmas ; and by continu- 
ing to do so till the middle of April, and without 
any perceptible change, we should find ourselves 
then rising at five o’clock, at which hoar we 
might continue till September, and then accom- 
modate ourselves again to the change of season, 
regulating always the time of retiring in the 
same proportion. They who require eight hours’ 
sleep would, upon such a system, go to bed at 
nine during four months.” i 


Pause here awhile ! and on these ruins look. 

Worn with the footsteps of forgotten years ; 
Peruse this page in Time’s black-lettered book; 

Gaze long, and read how he his trophies rears. 
See how each shattered shrine and scultured nook 
The deep gray impress of his footmark bears. 
Who was it reared this ponderous pile of stone? 
Ask Time! he only knows, who now reigns here 
alone. 

View it when sunset through that arch doth stream. 
Throwing a solemn splendor on the pile ; 

When the tall pillars flash back every beam. 

And dusky crimson fills the vaulted aisle. 

While the bowed roof of darker hue doth seem 
As if it frowned upon the mocking smile 
That gilds the ruins with a golden gray. 

And with its gloomy look would chase the light 
away. 

* 

Gaze on that oriel now, ’tis shorn of all 
Its saintly forms and gaudy colorings; 

The deep blue tunic, ana the purple pall. 

The glowing gold that formed the vests of kings. 
No longer flash at sunset on the wall ; 

Gone are the checkered angels’ r&inbowed wings; 
The hollow wind alone blows bleakly there, 

And the cold moonlight comes through the broad 
blank to stare. 

Altar and crucifix are now o’erthrown, 

The wild briar waves where Mary Mother smiled : 
And He whose sculptured agony had grown 
Grim as the ruins round about him piled, 

Rude hands have ages long ago hurled down ; 

But Time has sanctified what man defiled : 
Though gone the Virgin’s shrine, and^horn -crown’d 
brow, 

It ne’er more holy seem’d, more meet for prayer 
than now. 

See how the roof from clustering columns sprung, 
Like some high forest-walk embowered and lone; 
No branch is there in wild disorder flung. 

But each arched brow has with its fellow grown. 
Looking as if, while they in beauty hung, 

Their growth was check’d, and changed at once 
to stone; 

The bundled stems of each low arm bereft. 

And their wide-spreading boughs for spanning 
arches left. 

And from the ruined roof with fixfcd frown 

See the Enchanter’s gaze who changed the scene. 
With stony eyes doom’d to look ever down, 

(The corbels locked each springing arch between) 
Waiting for Summer’s green or Autumn’s brown. 
The aching gray around once more to screen: 

So feney deemed did think those forms of stone. 
Which on the cold floor looked, and heard the wind’s 
low moan. 

Drooping between the oriel and the sky. 

Like a dark banner the green ivy waves ; 

Casting a shadow where the dead still lie, 

Or moving to and fro athwart their graves 
Like silent spectres, ever gliding by. 

With noiseless motion when the tempest raves ; 
Checkering the tombs with many a varied light, 
The pale now somber ’d o’er, then dusk, or silver - 
bright. 

There was a time when, ’mid these ruins gray, 

The pomp of Church and Chivalry were seen; 
Amioe and armor mingled there to pray ; 

And Beauty from those galleries aid lean 
(Watching the entrance of the long array, 

The abbot haught, and knight of austere mien,) 
Her drooping eyelids glancing down abashed. 

As some plumed warrior’s gaze from the raised 
vizor flashed. 

But they are gone! the dead that sleep below 
Have left no record of their boasted deeds : 

That time-worn stone once bore what thou wouldst 
know, 

And, could it speak, would tell how moss and 
weeds 

Did o’er its frail and chiseled glory grow ; 

But now within nought save the blind-worm feeds : 
Where is the heart of Bruce ? look round and fee; 
Perchance that nodding thistle yet may answer 
thee! 

No more their war-cry shakes the battle-field, 

Their trumpets wake the armed throng no more ; 
The cold gray granite is their only shield; 

The tide of war has died upon the shore : 
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They who dealt death, to death themselves did yield : 

The worms feed on those iron men of yore. 

Look round and weep! here’s all that thou const see 
Of pomp, and pride, and power, and gorgeous 
cnivalry. 

And on these mighty landmarks of the past 
The heart still rests and scarcely dares to beat ; 
A silence falls upon us deep and vast : 

It seems a land where Life and Death now meet, * 
And calmly on each other gaze at last; 

Looking like friends amid this still retreat ; 

Still as Eternity wjth ruins crowned, 

Qaxing on the mute world that ’s stretched in silence 
round. 


• THE DEATH-WATCH. 

Si .fantastic Salt. 

FROM TKB (MERMAN, BY. JOHN OXBNFORP. 

Count Manford knelt, deeply affected, by 
the bed of his poor friend — now destined to be 
his death- bed. Silence and gloom were in the 
narrow room, which was only dimly lighted by 
a night-lamp. The moon shone, large and cola, 
through the one window^ illuminating the wretch- 
ed couch of the invalid. Soon loud groaning 
alone interrupted the melancholy stillness. Man- 
fred felt a chul shudder in all hie limbs, a sensa- 
tion of horror came over him, and the bed of his 
slowly expiring friend, and he felt as if he must 
perforce go out among 'mankind, hear the breath 
of a living person instead of this death-rattle, and 
press a warm hand instead of the cold damp one 
of the dying man . He softly raised himself from 
his knees, and crept to the chimney to stir the 
almost extinct fire, that something bright and 
cheering might surround him. But the sick 
man raised himself up, and looked at him with 
fixed glassy eyes, while his heart rose higher 
and quicker with a breathless groaning. 

The flame crackled and flew upward, casting 
a harsh gleam through the room. Suddenly a 
ooal flew out with a loud noise and fell into the 
middle of the apartment upon the wooden floor. 
At the same time a terribly piercing cry arose 
from the bed, and’Manfred who looked toward 
it with alarm, saw that the invalid was sitting 

• up, and with eyes widely opened and out-stretch- 
ed arms, was staring at the spot where the coal 
was lying. It was a frightful spectacle that of 
the dying man. who seemed to be struggling 
with a deep feeling of horror : on whose features 
death had already imprinted his seal ; and whose 
short night gown was insufficient to conceal the 
dry and earth gray arms and legs which already 
assumed a death-like hue. Frightful was the 
loud rattle that proceeded from tne heart of one 
who could scarcely be called alive or dead, and 
dull as from the grave sounded the isolated 
words which he uttered, still gazing upon the 
coal on the floor. 

• “ Away — away with thee ! why will thou re- 
main there, specter? Leave me, I say.” 

Manfred stood overpowered with horror, his 
trembling feet refused to support him, and he 
leaned against the wall contemplating the ac- 
tions of his friend, the sight of whom created 
*• the deepest terror. The voice of the invalid be- 
came louder and more shrill : 

11 Away with thee, I say ! why dost thou cleave 
so fast to my heart ? I say, leave me.” 

Then striking out with his arms he sprung 
out of the bed with unnatural force, and darting 
to the spot where the coal was lying, stooped 
down, grasped it in his hand, and flung it back 
upon the hearth. He then burst into a loud, 
wild laugh, which made poor Manfred’s heart 
quail within him, and returned back to the bed. 

But the coal had burned its very dross into the 
floor, and had left a black mark. 

The room was again quiet Manfred now 
breathed freely, and calmly crept to the couch 
of his friend, whose quiet regular breathing and 
closed eves showed that he had fallen into a re- 
posing sleep. Thus passed one hour, the slow 
progress of which Manfred observed on his 
friend’s large watch, which lay upon the bed, and 
the regular ticking of which was the only inter- 
ruption of the stillness of the night, except the 
■tilL quiet breathing of his friend. 

The steeple clock in the vicinity announced 
by its striking that another hour had passed. 


Manfied. counted the strokes— * it was twelve 
o’clock — midnight. He involuntarily shuddered, 
the thoughts of the legends and tales of his 
childhood darted through him like lightning, 
and he owned to himself that he had always felt 
a mysterious terror at the midnight hour. At 
the same moment Iris friend opened his eyes, 
and softly pronounced his name. 

Manfred bent down to him. “Here I am, 
Karl.” 

“I thank you,” said the sick man, in a faint 
voice, “ for remaining by me thus faithfully. 
I am dying, Manfred.” 

“ Do not speak so,” replied the other, affec- 
tionately grasping the hand of his friend. 

“I cease to see you,” said Karl, more and 
more faintly and slowly ; “ dark clouds are before 
my eyes.” 

Suddenly he raised himself, took the watoh 
which was lying by him, and placed it in Man- 
fred’s hands. 

“ I thank you,” he said, “ for all the love you 
have shown me; for all your kind ness and con- 
solation. Take this watch it is the only thing 
which now belongs to me. We&r it in remem- 
brance of me. If it is permitted me, by this 
watch I will give you warning whpn I am near. 
Farewell.” 

He sunk back — his breath stopped — he was 
no more. ' * 

Manfred bent over him, called his name, laid 
his hand on the forehead, which was covered 
with perspiration; he felt it grow eolder and 
colder. Tears of the deepest sympathy filled 
his eyes, and dropped upon the pale face of the 
dead man. 

“Sleep softly,” whispered Manfred, “and 
may the grave afford you that repose which 
you soaght in vain upon earth !” 

Once more he pressed to his bosom the hand 
of his deceased friend, wrapped himself in his 
cloak, put up the watch which Karl had be- 
queathed him, and retired to his residence. 

The sun was already high when he aWbke 
from an uneasy sleep. With feelings of pain 
he thought of the past night, and of his departed 
friend. In remembrance of him he drew out 
the watch, which pointed to the half hour, and 
held it to his ear. It had stopped ; he tried to 
wind it up, but all in vain — it had not run down. 

“ Is it possible,’’ murmured Manfred to him- 
self, “ that there was really some spiritual con- 
nexion between the deceased and thus his favor- 
ite watch, which he constantly carried ?” 

He sank down upon a chair, and strange 
thoughts and forebodings passed through his 
excited mind. 

“What is time?” he asked himself : “what 
is an hour ? A machine artificially produced by 
human hands determines it, regulates it, ana 
gives to life its significance, and to the mind its 
warnings. The awe which accompanies the 
midnight hour does not affect us if tne hand of 
our watch goes wrong. The clock is the despot 
of man ; regulating the actions both of kings 
and beggars. Nay, it is the ruler of time, which 
has subjected itself to its authority. The clock 
determines the very thoughts as well as the 
actions of man ; is the propelling wheel of the 
human species. The maiden who reposes de- 
lighted in the arms of her lover, trembles when 
the ruthless clock strikes the hour which tears 
him from her. Her grief, her entreaties are all 
in vain. He must awayj for the clock has order- 
ed it. The murderer trembles in the full enjoy- 
ment of his fortune, for his eye falls on the hands 
of the clock, and they denote the hour when the 
already broken eye of the man he murdered 
looked upon him for the last time. In vain he 
endeavors to smile ; it is beyond his power ; 
for the clock has spoken, and his conscience 
awakes when he thinks of tne horror of that hour. 
Shuddering with the feverish chill of mental 
anguish, the condemned culprit looks upon the 
clock, the hand of which slowly moving, brings 
nearer a^d nearer the hour of nis death. It is 
not the rising and setting of the sun, it is not the 
light of day mat determines the destruction j but 
the clock. When the hand, with cruel indiffer- 
ence. moves on and touches Jhe figure of the 
hour' which The judge has appointed for his 
death, the doors of the dungeon open, and he 
hasoeased to lira. jAskmg as wa liva we are* 


governed by the hour, and death alone frees ua 
from the hour and the clock ! Perhaps the whole 
of eternity, with its bliss, is nothing but an hour- 
less, clockless existence ; eternal, because without 
measure ; blissful because not bound to a meas- 
ured time.” 


Manfred had once more entered the desolate 
residence of his deceased friend, and stood 
mourning by the corpse, the face of which bore, 
in its stiffened features, the peace which Karl 
had never known in life. 


He thought of the life of the deceased — how 
poor it was in joy, and how, during the four years 
he had known him he had never eeen hit* smile. 
Tears came into his eyes, and he turn*! away 
from the corpse. Then his glance fell upon 
the black spot in the floor. The whole frightful 
scene of the preceding day revived in his soul, 
and the thought suddenly struck him, whether 
there might not be some strange connection be- 
tween that particular spot and the strange excite- 
ment of mind. Fearful suspicions crossed his 
mind ; he thought how often conscience had 
unmasked the criminal, in the hour of death ; he 
remembered the freqneut mysterious gloom of 
his friend ; he remembered tM wife with whom 
he had long lived unhappily, from whom he 
had been separated, and after whose residence 
Manfred had often inquired. On this subject 
Karl had always preserved silence, and often 
broke out into an unusual warmth. He reflected 
with what obstinacy Karl had remained in 
room, although Manfred often and earnestly en- 
treated him, as a friend and near relative, to ge 
into his house. Nay, he now reoolieotea quite 
clearly, that in the newspaper in which, yean 
before he had read the arrival of Count Karl 
Manfred, it was stated that he had arrived with 
his wife. A few weeks after he had read of the 
arrival of his relative, Manfred had gone to him, 
and found him alone : and when Karl had told 
him of his separation from his wife, tad inquired 
no farther. 

All this now passed before his mind. He 
looked timidly back at the corpse, and it seemed 
to him as if it were scornfully nodding at him 
in confirmation of his thoughts. 

“I must have certainty,” he cried aloud, and 
stooped down to the floor. He now plainly per- 
ceived that the middle board, upon which was the 
burn, was looser than the others, and that the 
nails, which must have been there firmly, and 
the marks of which were still plainly to be seen, 
were wanting. He tried to raise the middle 
board, which at first resisted, but at last gave 
way a little. With a piece of wood he knocked 
the knife deeper into the floor ; the nails beeame 
more and more unfastened, and be lifted and 
pulled with all the might of anxiety and curiosi- 
ty. With a loud crack the board gave way; he 
raised it, and — sight of horror !=-saw that a skele- 
ton lay stretched out beneath. Mufred at first 
almost fainted ; then feeling how necessary 
were calmness and presence of mind, he col- 
lected himself with a strong effort, ana looked 
I hard at the skeleton. It held a paper between 
its teeth, which Manfred with averted face, drew 
forth. Opening it, he soon recognised the hand- 
writing of Karl. The words were as follows: 

“ That no innocent person may be exposed to 
suspicion, I hereby declare that 1, Karl Mlnfred, 
am the murderer of this woman. This declara- 
tion can never injure me, as I am determined 
never to quit this room before my death. This 
small, wretched house, is ray own property, and 
as I inhabit it alone, I am secure from discovery. 
When I am no more the secret will be unveiled, 
and for the finder of these lines I add, for nearer 
explanation, a short portion of the history of my 
lile. 

“I am the son of a collateral branch of the 
rich Count Manfred. My father was tolerably 
rich, and loved me ; but he was haughty even 
to excess, and quite capable of sacrificing the 
happiness of his child to the pride he took in his 
ancestors. ‘ One day I went to the shop of a clock- 
maker to buy a watch. The clockmaker’s 
daughter stood at the counter in the place of her 
father; her beauty excited my admiration, her 
innocent air attracted me ; I talked with her 
for a long time, and at last bought a valuable 
watch Set with brilliants. I then departed, but 
returned inafew days, andagatm f and again ; in 
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short, we were enamored of each other. I told 
my father that I had resolved to many the clock- 
maker^ daughter; he cursed me and disinherited 
me. But I persuaded my beloved to fly with 
me, and one night she robbed her father of his 
money and jewels, and effected her escape. 
We went far enough to remain undiscovered, 
and sold our brilliants^ which, -with the money 
we had taken, was sufficient to afford a consider- 
able, nay, rattier abundant fortune. As for the 
dock, which had been the cause of my acquaint- 
ance with my beloved Ulrica, I kept that con- 
stantly by me. 

u Ulrica told me that her father had made it 
with his own hands. One day it stopped ; I tried 
to wind it up, but all in vam, for it would not 
go. I laid it aside peevishly, and when, after 
some hours, 1 again took it m hand, it went. 
With a feeling of foreboding, inexplicable even 
to myself, I observed the hour, and some days 
afterwards read in the paper the announcement 
that Ulrica’s father had died a beggar. We, 
however, continued happy in our mutual love. 
Years had passed away, when, one evening, I re- 
ceived an invitation from one of my friends. I 
was on the point of going, when Ulrica asked me 
when I should return. I named a time ; “ Leave 
me your watch then,” said she, u that I may 
know exactly the hour at which I am to expect 
you, and delight myself with the prospect of 
your return.” I gave her the watch, and de- 
parted. When the appointed hour had arrived, 
I hastened back to my dwelling, entered Ulri- 
ca’s chamber, and — found her in the arms of one 
of my friends. She screamed with fright, while 
I stood petrified, and consequently unable to pre- 
sent the flight of the seducer. We remained 
opposite to each other, perfectly silent. “ You 
must be more cautious.” I said at last, and tried 
to smile ; “ you could nave told by your watch 
when I was coming back, and when it was time 
to dismiss your other lover.” At these words, 1 
took the and pointed at it scornfully. “ It 

has stopfij^said Ulrica, turning away. The 
watch ha£ indeed stopped, and had thus de- 
ceived the deceiver, ana caused the discovery 
of her crime . W ith unspeakable Honor, I looked 
upon the watch, which I still held, when the 
hands slowly moved, and the watch was going. 
I swore to be revenged on the faithless woman, 
but preserved a bland exterior, and, with her, 
quitted the city. When, after a long journey, 
we anived here, I inquired, whether it would 
be possible to purchase a small house, in which 
my wife and I might dwell alone, I soon found 
one, paid almost the entire remains of my ready 
money, and entered it with Ulrica. At night, 
when she was asleep, I tied a handkerchief about 
her mouth, that her cries might not alarm the 
neighborhood, and called her by her name. She 
awoke, and when she saw my ferocious counte- 
nance, stooping over her, knew my intention at 
once. She lay motionless, and I whispered into 
her ear: ^ have awakened you, because I 
would not murder you in your sleep, and be- 
cause I felt compelled to tell you why I kill you : 
it is because you have betrayed me.” It is 
enough to say that I slew her. I had already 
turned the board from the floor, and now placed 
her in the cavity. I then took out the watch, 
as if, having betrayed the false one, it had a 
right t%see how I revenged my wrong. It stood 
still, the unmoved hand pointing to the half-hour 
after midnight — the time when I murdered Ul- 
rica. I laughed aloud, and sat down to write 
these lines: To-morrow morning I shall lock 
up my house, and travel for a time. When I 
return, the body will have decayed.” 

^anfred had read the manuscript, shuddering, 
€fid having finished it, looked again on the corose 
of his friend. It had changed frightfully. The 
features, which before had been so calm and so 
clearly market^, now bore an aspect of despair, 
and were distorted by convulsions. At this mo ■ 
ment the mysterious watch, which Count Man- 
fred had put into his breast pocket, began its 
regular sound, but so very loudly, that Manfred 
heard plainly ; without taking it out, that the 
watch was going. 

An irresistible feeling of horror came over 
poor Manfred. He darted out of the room, and 
hurried into his own residence, in whicn he 
locked himself for the entire day. He had laid j 


the watch before him, stared at it. and fearful 
thoughts crossed his mind. On tne following 
day he was calm, but could not snmmon resolu- 
tion to see the corpse again. He caused it to be 
quietly buried. Tne house he had already bought 
of poor Karl for the sake of contributing some- 
thing towards his support. 

Some nights after the burial, the stillness of 
night was broken by an alarm of fire, and at the 
very house in which Count Karl had lived. At 
first, as the house was uninhabited, the opinion 

E revailed that it had been purposely set on fire, 
ut, as it had not been insured, this opinion 
gained no credence. Count Manfred set out on 
his travels, that with the various scenes of a wan- 
derer’s life he might get rid of the gloomy mind 
that troubled him. The watch he took with 
him. He fancied that some great misfortune 
would befal him, if he did not attend to it ; he 
considered it as a sort of demon, always wore it, 
and regularly wound it up. For years it went 
well. Count Manfred had recovered his former 
cheerfulness, and indeed was happier than ever, 
for he loved and was beloved in return. Dream- 
ing of a happy future, he arose from his bed on 
the day appointed for his wedding. “ I have 
slept long, perhaps too long” he said to himself. 
He caught up his watch to see how late it was, 
but — the watch had stopped. A loud cry of an- 
guish arose from his heart. He hnrried on his 
clothes, and hastened to his bride. She was 
well and cheerful, and Manfred laughed at him- 
self for his foolish superstition. However ; when 
the wedding was over, he could not refrain from 
looking at his watch once more. It was going. 
After some weeks, Count Manfred discovered 
that the ill-omened watch had spoken truly after 
all. He had been deceived [im his wife, and 
found that she would bring nothing but unhap- 
piness. A melancholy gloom took possession of 
the poor Count. For whole days he would stare 
at the watch, and grinning spectres seemed to 
rise from the dial-plate and to dance round him 
in derision. In tne morning, when he arose 
from his bed, he looked trembling at his watch, 
always expecting that it would stop, and thus 
indicate some new calamity. He felt revived, 
and breathed again, when the hands moved on, 
but yet, from houi to hour, he would cast anxious 
glances at the watch. His wife bore him a son, 
and the feeling of parental joy seemed to dissi- 
pate his gloom. In an unusually cheerful mood 
ne was seen to play with his cnildj sitting for 
half the day at the cradle, and by his own smile 
teaching the little one to smile also. The very 
watch, which had been the torment of his .soul, 
must now serve to amuse the child, who laughed 
when it was held to his ear, and he could hear 
the soft ticking. One day, however, as Manfred 
approached the cradle, ne found the child un- 
commonly pale. His heart trembled with anxie- 
ty, and following a momentary impulse, he drew 
out the watch, which stood still. With a fearful 
cry, Manfred flung it from him, so that it sound- 
ed on the ground, and scarcely in a state of con- 
sciousness, buried his face in his hands. The 
child fell into convulsions, and died in a few 
hours. Manfred was, at first, beside himself 
with grief; then he became still, and walked 
calm and uncomplaining around the room in 
which the corpse lay. Having struck his fist 
against something, he looked down, and saw that 
it was his watch, which was still on the floor. 
He picked it up and held it to his ear ; — it was 
going ! Manfred laughed aloud, till he made 
the silent room echo frightfully with the sound. 
“ Good ! good !” he cried, witn an insane look. 
“You wifi not leave me, devil! stop with me, 
then !” From this time, it was his serious con- 
viction that the spirit of Karl the murderer, 
whom he had called his friend, had found no 
rest in the grave, but had been placed in the 
watch, that it might hover round him as a mes- 
senger of evil. He ceased to think of, feel, hear 
anything but his watch; he wound it up, tremb- 
ling, every evening; he held it in his hand 
throughout the night, and kept awake, gazing 
upon it. Some months afterwards his wife bore 
him a daughter, and died in childbed. The 
news made no further impression upon Manfred 
than that he looked at his watch, and whispered, 
l( It has not stopped.” « 

When his new-born daughter was brought to 


him, he “looked at her with indifference, and 
glancing at the watch said, u It will stop soon !” 

His bodily strength soon gave way under this 
ceaseless anguish of mind. He fell into a vio- 
lent fever, and, in a few weeks, was buried by 
the side of his son. 


(Bttmngrapljiral 


MONTENEGRO WOMEN. 

Though able, the men are seldom inclined to 
carry any thing, or take any trouble they can 
transfer to the women, who are the beasts of 
burden in Montenegro; and I have seen women 
toiling up the steepest hills under loads which 
men seldom carry in other countries. They are, 
therefore, very muscular and strong, and the 
beauty they frequently possess is soon lost by 
the hard and coarse complexions they acquire, 
their youth being generally exhausted by labori- 
ous and unfeminine occupations. The sheaves 
of Indian com, the bundles of wood, and every 
thing required for the house or the granary, are 
carried by women ; and the men are supposed 
to be too much interested about the nobler pur- 
suits of war or pillage to have time to attend to 
meaner labors. As soon as the tillage of the 
land is performed, they think that they have 
done all the duties incumbent upon men ; the 
inferior drudgery is the province of the women, 
and the Montenegrin toils only when his inclin- 
ation demands the effort. The men, therefore 
(as is often the case in that state of society), 
whenever active and exciting pursuits are want- 
ing, instead of returning to participate in or 
lighten tlie toils necessity has imposed on the 
women, are contented to smoj^e the pipe of 
idleness, or indulge in desultory talk, imagining 
that they maintain the dignity of their sex by 
reducing women to the condition of slaves. The 
Montenegrin woman not only kisses the hand of 
her husband, as in the East, but also of strangers; 
and a traveler, as he passes through the country, 
is surprised to receive this strange token of wel- 
come, at the house where he lodges, and even 
on the road. It must, however, be remembered, 
that he is thus honored as the guest, whose visit 
is sanctioned by the Vladika, and his hospitable 
reception depends on his being accompanied by 
some attendant lrom the capital. 

A Molacco believes that if he murders any one 
he will be haunted by his shade, unless he carries 
about him a piece of the murdered man’s dress. 
The part preferred for this purpose is taken from 
the sash ; and, having once put it on his breast, 
beneath nis clothes, he never goes without it. 
He has also a belief that the blood of the dead 
body will boil up, whenever he goes near it ; 
and so strong is this fear, that if obliged to ap- 
proach it, or when, in order to lull suspicion, he 
is induced to do so voluntarily, he will never 
look directly at it ; and these two superstitious 
notions, as may be supposed, have frequently 
been taken advantage of for the detection of 
crime. The strong objection of the Morlacchi 
to take an oath has, in some instances, been 
construed into a proof of guilt ; but this arises 
from mere prejudice ; and the innocent man is 

r 'te as averse to it as the most culpable, even 
ough he might thereby established his in- 
nocence, and it is only by degrees that the 
Austrians can succeed in overcoming this, and 
other strange scruples. They also believe that, 
when a man dies, especially one who has led a 
bad life, he comes out of the tomb, about forty 
days after his death, and haunts his neighbors^ 
as a Vukozlakj or vampire, and sucks the blood 
of their children. The moment notice is given 
of his having appeared to any one, application ia 
made to a priest, who proceeds forthwith to the 
tomb, and naving pricked the body with pins or 
sharp thorns, thus prevents his future wander- 
ings upon earth, and disarranges the domestic 
economy of the vampire, which consists of a 
body full of blood. When, as is sometimes the 
case, in these more enlightened days, a priest 
cannot be induced to perform the ceremony, the 
people do it themselves, and those who have the 
misfortune of living in bad company frequently 
take the precaution to pick the bodies of their 
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friends, at the time of . the burial, to prevent 
accidents. 

The Vistize (witches! are married women who 
have led a bad life, ana who have made a com- 
pact with the devil Even while living their 
spirits leave their bodies, and flying about by 
night, as sparks of tire, inflict great injuries on 
those they dislike. They unite together in 
numbers and hold a consultation beneath some 
large walnut tree, respecting the calamity they 
shall bring upon them. If a husband suspects 
his wife to be one of this community, he waits 
till she is asleep in bed, and then turns her head 
where her feet were, so that the spirit, on its 
return, being unable to re-enter the body ; is 
obliged to request him to place it in its original 
position. The discovery, however, is far from 
agreeable, as he lives in constant fear that she 
will do him some injury ; but I could not discover 
that this notion thaa the effect of improving the 
treatment of women by their husbands. 

Morra is really a nightmare, but is rather more 
serious in its consequences in Dalmatia than in 
other countries. It is supposed to be caused by 
a girl, who, as a spirit, goes to seek the man she 
loves contrary to nis wishes, he being at the 
time in love with some other person. She, there- 
fore, torments him, and seeks by these means to 
force him to renounce his favorites, and marry 
her. In order to ascertain whether she really 
visits him as a morra. or if it is merely a dream, 
he places a handkerchief before his door, on go- 
ing to bed, folded in the shape of a cross ; and 
if ne finds next moring that it has been unfold- 
ed, he feels persuaded she has been to visit him, 
and that seeing the cross she had abstained from 
molesting him, being satisfied in disturbing the 
charm. The consequence is that she comes no 
more ; but still his apprehension is not over ; he 
dreads lest 6he should become the wife of another 
man, and then turning Viestizza, should do him 
some great injury (for it is only married women 
who have the^iower of assuming the character), 
and his only chance of safety is to apply to a 
priest for an amulet to protect him. This con- 
sists of a piece of paper with the name of God 
written within, ana a cross on the outside, which 
being folded up flat and sewed into a piece of 
cloth, is worn at the back of the neck, much in 
the same way as charms in the East. 

Dreams are of great importance among the 
Morlacchi, who, when their parents or friends 
appear to them, apply to a priest to interpret the 
vision. With great seriousness, he persuaded 
them that the souls of their friends are in pur- 
gatory, and require alms and masses to release 
them j often extracting laige sums by this appeal 
to their fears and generosity ; and Loerich says 
that many have been impoverished by these 
tricks of priestly avarice. 

The Macich is a ‘ sjnrito follettoj or elf, in the 
form of a boy, who is always laughing, and ap- 
pears with a small cap on his head. Tne super- 
stition is very common in the southern part of 
the Isle of Brazza. He who sees him is con- 
sidered very fortunate, as he may order him to 
do whatever he likes. When commanded to 
bring him money, the boy generally proposes 
to go to some neighbor’s house, and fetch it im- 
mediately ; but if the man is honest, and, object- 
ing to this proposal, orders him to bring it from 
some place, in such a manner that no one shall 
be injured, he offers to go for it into the sea, and 
on his return, dripping with water, presents the 
wished for treasure. 

The Vila (fata, or fairy) is the good compan- 
ion of a man ; not like the demon of Socrates, 
but a handsome girl, who accompanies him 
every where, assisting him in all his undertak- 
ings, and carrying him wherever he wishes. 
The fortunate man is called Vilenik, and is en- 
vied by his friends, and feared by his enemies. 


RATHER A BAD LOOK OUT. 

Young Sister. — u I should so like to go to a 
party, ma” 

Mamma . — “ My dear, don’t be ridiculous. As 
I have told you before (I am sure a hundred 
and fifty times), that until Flora is married, it is 
utterly impossible for you to go out ; so do not 
allude to the subject Again l beg,”— [Punch. 


from $m Borta. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

James 1. — James was always boasting of his skill 
in what he called Kingcraft ; and yet it is hardly 
possible even to imagine a course more directly 
opposed to all the rules of Kingcraft than that 
which he followed. The policy of wise rulers 
has always been to disguise strong acts under 
popular forms. It was thus that Augustus and 
Napoleon established absolute monarchies, while 
the public regarded them merely as eminent 
citizens, invested with temporary magistracies. 
The policy of James was the direct reverse to 
theirs. He enraged and alarmed his parliament 
by constantly telling them that they held their 
privileges merely during his pleasure, and that 
they had no more business to inquire what he 
might lawfully do than what the Deity might 
lawfully do. Vet he quailed before them, aban- 
doned minister after minister to their vengeance, 
and suffered them to tease him into acts directly 
opposed to his strongest inclinations. Thus the 
indignation excited by his claims, and the scorn 
excited by his concessions, went on growing to- 
gether. By his fondness for worthless minions, 
and by the sanction which he gave to their 
tyranny and rapacity, he kept discontent constant- 
ly alive. His cowardice, his childishness, his 
pedantry, his ungainly person and manners, his 
provincial accent, made him an object of deri- 
sion. Even in his virtues and accomplishments 
there was something eminently unkingly. Thus 
during the whole course of his reign, all the ven- 
erable associations by which the throne had 
long been fenced, were gradually losing their 
strength. During two hundred years, all the 
sovereigns who had ruled England, with the 
single exception of the unfortunate Henry the 
Sixth, had been strong-minded, high-spirited, 
courageous, and of princely bearing. Almost all 
had possed abilities above the ordinary level. It 
was no light thing, that on the very eve of the 
decisive struggle between our kings and their 
parliaments, royalty should be exhibited to the 
world, stammering, slobbering, shedding unman- 
ly tears, trembling at a drawn sword, and talk- 
ing in the style alternately of a buffoon and of a 
pedagogue. 

The last Female Political Victim in Eng- 
land. — Among the persons concerned in the 
Rye House Plot was a man named James Bur- 
ton. By his own confession he had been present 
when the design of assassination was discussed 
by his accomplices. When the conspiracy was 
detected a reward was offered for his appre- 
hension. He was saved from death by an an- 
cient matron, of the Anabaptist persuasion, 
named Elizabeth Gaunt. This woman, with the 
peculiar manners and phraseology which then 
distinguished her sect, had a large charity. Her 
life was passed in relieving the unhappy of all 
religious denominations, ana she was well known 
as a common visitor of the jails. Her political 
and theological opinions, as well as her compas- 
sionate disposition, led her to do every thing in 
her power for Burton. She procured a boat 
which took him to Gravesend, where he got on 
board a ship bound for Amsterdam. At the mo- 
ment of parting she put into his hand a sum of 
money wnich. for her means, was very large. 
Burton, after living some time in exile, returned 
to England with Monmouth ; fought at Sedge- 
moor, fled to London, and took refuge in the 
house of JohnFemley, a barber in Whitechapel. 
Fernley was very poor; he was besieged by 
creditors ; he knew that a reward of 1001 was 
offered for the apprehension of Burton ; but the 
honest man was incapable of betraying one who, 
in extreme peril, had come under the shadow of 
his roof. Unhappily, it was soon noised abroad 
that the anger of James was more excited against 
those who harbored rebels than against rebels 
themselves. * He had publicly declared that, of 
all forms of treason, tne hiding of a traitor from 
his vengeance was the most unpardonable. Bur- 
ton knew this. He delivered himself up to the 
government; and he gave information against 
Fernley and Elizabeth Gaunt. They were 


brought to trial. The villain whose life they had 
preserved had the heart and the forehead to ap- 
pear as the principal witness against them. They 
were convicted — Fernley was sentenced to the 
gallows, Elizabeth Gaunt to the Stake. Even 
after all the horrors of that year, many thought 
it impossible that these judgments could be car- 
ried into execution. But the king was without 
pity. Fernley was hanged ; Elizabeth Gaunt 
was burned alive at Tyburn on the same day on 
which Cornish suffered death at Cheapside. She 
left a paper, written indeed in no graceful style, 
yet such as was read by many thousands with 
compassion and horror. # 

“ My fault,” she said, “ was one which a 

{ >rince might well have forgiven. I did but re- 
ieve a poor family, and lo ! I must die for it 1” 
She complained of the insolence of the judges, 
of the ferocity of the jailer, and the tyranny of 
him, the great one of all, to whose pleasure she 
and so many other victims had fallen a sacrifice. 

In as far as they had injured herself 6he forgave 
them ; but in that they were implacable enemies 
of that good cause, which would yet revive and 
flourish, she left them to the judgment of the 
King of kings. To the last she preserved a 
tranquil courage, which reminded the specta- 
tors of the most heroic deaths of which they had 
read in Fox. William Penn, for whom exhibi- 
tions which humane men generally avoid seem 
to have had a strong attraction, hastened from 
Cheapside, where he had seen Cornish hanged, 
to Tyburn, in order to see Elizabeth Gaunt 
burned. He afterwards related that, when she 
calmly disposed the Btraw around her in such a 
manner as to shorten her sufferings, the bystand- 
ers burst into tears. It was much noticed that, 
while the foulest judicial murder which had dis- 
graced even those times was perpetrated, a tem- 
pest burst forth, such as had not been known 
since the great hurricane which had raged round 
the death-bed of Oliver. The oppressed Puri- 
tans reckoned up, not without a gloomy satis- 
faction, the houses which had been blown down 
and the ships which had been cast away, and 
derived some consolation from thinking that 
Heaven was bearing awful testimony against the 
iniquity which afflicted the earth. Since that 
terrible day no woman has suffered death in 
England for any political offense. 


A Maiden’s Defense. — The following is from 
“ Pepy’s Diary,” just brought out by Lord Bray- 
brooke : a 18th August, 1667. — Walked towards 
Whitehall, just being wearied turned into St. 
Dunstan’s church, where I heard an able sermon 
by the minister of the place, and stood by a 
pretty, modest maid, whom I did labor to take 
by the hand ; but she would not, and got further 
and further from me; and at last I could perceive 
her to take pins out of her pocket to prick me if 
I should touch her again : which seeing, I did 
forbear, and was glad I did spy her design. And 
then I fell to gaze upon another pretty maid, in 
a pew close to me, and she on me ; and I didjgo 
about to take her by the hand, which she suffer- 
ed a little, and then withdrew.* So the sermon 
ended, and the church broke up, and my amours 
ended also. 


Building Houses for burning. — On exami- 
ning into the causes of the rapidity of the spread 
of flames in London houses when on fire, it will 
almost invariably be found that, whatever may 
have occasioned the fire to break ou V the rapid- 
ity of its progress has been in proportion to the 
greater or less extent of the lath and plaster 
partitions, the hollow wooden floors, and the 
wooden staircases. Were the occupiers of hou- 
ses sufficiently aware of the danger from lath 
and plaster partitions, especially when they en- 
close staircases, they would never occupy such 
houses; or, if they did, they would not give 
such rents for them as they would for houses 
with brick nogging partitions. And again and 
again we piotest against the absurdity of con- 
structing buildings as if for the express purpose 
of readily burning ; and urge, on the other hand, 
the importance of adopting every precaution to 
render them fire-proof, ana the sm against soci- 
ety which the neglect of this precaution in* 
i volvoi.— [Buiidor, 
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A TOAST. 

BT T. HOOD. 

Com ! a health ! and it’s not to be slighted with sips, 
A oold pulse, or a spirit supine; 

All the blood in my heart seems to rush to my lips, 
To commingle ite flow with the wine! 

Bring a cup, of the purest and solidest ware, 

But a little antique in its shape; 

4 And the juice it shall be the most racy and rare, 
All the bloom with the age of the grape! 

Ere* such is the love I would celebrate now. 

At once young, and mature, and in prime — 

Like the tree of the orange, that bears on its bough 
The bud, blossom and fruit at one time ! 

Then with three, as is due, let the honors be paid, 
While I give with my hand, heart, and heaa — 
Here’s to her, the fond mother, dear partner, kind 
maid, 

Who first taught me to love, woo, and wed! 

APE LA. 

From reason and observation, we are led to 
infer that every creature has its share of joy, 
and is no less certain than his fellows of under- 
going his allotted portion of sorrow. Such at 
least is the universal opinion ; and it cannot be 
denied that, in the hours of the most placid ease 
of eottacic enjoyments, we are not unfrequently 
awakened from our dream of happiness to the 
recollection of misfortunes which belong to hu- 
man nature ; and I believe that the cloud which 
then overshadows our spirit derives as much of 
its darkness from our sympathy with the woes 
of others, as from that mere selfish feeling which 
would lead us to exolusive regard to our own 
destiny in the checkered mazes of life. I believe 
I may say that those who have themselves felt 
the miseries known to others by mere descrip- 
tion, are softened by misfortune, and that they 
are rendered more compassionate by the sense 
of suffering which they have themselves endur- 
ed. To use the metaphor of an eastern poet, 
“ The sandal tree sheds its perfume on the axe 
that wounds it.” To these l dedicate my tale. 

In one of those beautiful towns that dot the 
southern coast of our island, I made some stay 
in the course of a tour through the western 
oounties of England. It was here that I saw the 
heroine of my stoiy, at one of the annual balls 
jrhich attract the fair denizens of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Adela Mowbray was in her eighteenth year ; 
her stature was that of middle hight, which ex- 
quisite art has chosen for its beau ideal of femi- 
nine beauty ; her dark blue eyes were fringed 
with long and silken eye-lashes ; her glossy hair, 
which vied in blackness with the plumage of the 
raven, fell in thick clustered ringlets upon her 
shoulders ; the polished forehead, the Grecian 
mouth, borderqp as it was with lips of the pur- 
est vermillion ? added to the exquisite symmetry 
which was displayed in the formation of her 
limbs, it was not without difficulty that the eyes 
were withdrawn from their gazing. But as she 
was the most lovely of the many beautiful forms 
which graced that assembly, so also it was easy 
to perceive that she was the least happy. Her 
manner was not without cheerfulness, but it ap- 
peared to he the result of a painful effort, and the 
hectic spot that flushed her pale cheek seemed 
to tell that an inward melancholy had taken pos- 
session of her heart, and that as the soul was 
crushed by the weight of sorrow, so the body 
was soon to follow m the race of destruction. 
Her appearance, in good sooth, did not belie 
her situation— for Death had already laid his icy 
hand upon her. There was something so un- 
common and interesting in the pensive gaiety 
(if I may use such an expression) of this angelic 
creature, that I made such inquiries concerning 
her as were in my power: and one of those 
good-natured, gossiping old ladies, to whom the 
wairs of every one else are more important than 
meir own, furnished me with the outlines of her 
history. 

SirjRobert Mowbray was the last male rspte* 


sentative of a long line of noble ancestors; and 
the immense estates, which by inheritance and 
bequest, had centered in him, were the magni- 
ficent appanage of this, his only daughter. He 
was the proudest scion of a proud stock : and al- 
though nis haughtiness was never snown in 
overbearing conduct to his inferiors, it was not 
the less deeply seated in his bosom. The rec- 
tor of one of the parishes belonging to Sir Robert, 
and in which he usually resided, was his most 
intimate, perhaps his only intimate friend. The 
connection had began during their residence at 
college, and these ties, as they had not been 
broken by years of separation, were therefore 
drawn more closely together ; and the similarity 
of their circumstances, each of them having been 
early deprived of the beloved partners of their 
fortunes, added not a little to the strength of 
their friendship. 

Mr. Clifford (such was his name) had a son and 
daughter of the same age as Adela, in whose so- 
ciety she passed the greater part of her time. 
They were brought up together, and received 
their instructions from the same masters ; in fact, 
they were hardly ever separated. This intima- 
cy between the young ladies was the means of 
bringing William Clifford very frequently into 
the presence of Adela. As he was by no means 
destitute of peisonal advantages, and & good 
share of intellect, which he well knew how to 
render available in conversation, it is not surpris- 
ing that his fascinating manners would have 
made a deep impression on the mind of his 

oung friend ; and the attentions which he paid 

er were the more calculated to rivet her at- 
tachment. The retired habits of her father pre- 
vented her from meeting with the same assidu- 
ous respect from others which pervaded the con- 
duct of her admirer ; and the friendship in which 
this intimacy had commenced was shortly super- 
ceded by the most dangerous bonds of love. He. 
too, with the unthinking rashness of youth, haa 
yielded to the impulse of passion ; and forgetting 
the distance which fortune had set between him 
and the adored of his heart, thought only of how 
he might draw her affections more closely 
around nim, and perhaps indulging a species of 
selfishness the most excusable, if that vice ever 
admits of apology, regarded only his present en- 
joyment, and the possible fulfilment of his aspir- 
ing hopes, to the neglect of her future happiness 
and his own peace of mind. The presence of 
his sister, though it was a cover for their frequent 
meetings, was yet a restraint upon their conduct, 
and might have prevented the evils which I have 
to relate. But Death, who with an unsparing 
hand crops the spring-blossom as well as the 
ripe fruit, summoned her to an early tomb : and 
the affection of Adela, which before had been 
divided between the brother and the sister, were 
now centered in one object. Their meetings 
were not now less frequent than formerly, bnt 
they were not so public. They were forced to 
snatch those hours by stealth in which they com- 
muned together; and the secresy which they 
were obliged to observe, the danger and myste- 
ry of these meetings, and their necessarily lone- 
ly character, were not calculated to wean their 
young hearts from this ill-advised connection. 
Notwithstanding their caution they were unable 
to elude discovery; and the surprise and shock 
which it occasioned their parents was not a lit- 
tle increased by its being totally unexpected. 
The friendship which Sir Robert felt for Clifford 
was not extended with so lavish a hand to his 
children ; and, if he had been the tenderest and 
most amiable of fathers, could not have been 
otherwise than displeased at so untoward an alli- 
ance. 

The very moderate prospects of the young 
Clifford were not such as entitled him to think 
for a moment of uniting himself to the heiress of 
the Mowbrays ; and if he had ever, in his cooler 
moments, entertained such a hope, it must have 
had, even to his sanguine temperament, only the 
appearance of a fading vision, a dream so indis- 
tinct and undefined, that the mind of man could 
not look forward to its accomplishment without 
incurring a suspicion of insanity. 

I have said tnat the most affectionate and for- 
giving of parents would not have felt flattered by 
this’discovery. Judge then of the effect which 
it produced on the [mind of the haughty Mow- 


bray. He insisted on the immediate removal of 
young Clifford ; nor could his father make any 
reasonable objection to this requisition of paren- 
tal jealousy. 

He was destined for the law, and previously 
to his entering upon the actual study of that ar- 
duous profession, it was thought fit that he should 
graduate at one of the universities. He was 
forthwith sent to Cambridge, and amid the 
mathematical sons of Granta he soon forgot the 
sorrows of separation ; at least the pangs that he 
first suffered were deadened by the dissipation 
of his gayer hours, or by the close reasoning 
which was necessary for nis more serious occu- 
pations. 

Not so with the fair object of his vows and 
protestations. Man has many ways in employ- 
ing his mind; many paths m which he may 
tread, free from the seductive blandishments of 
love. Ambition, interest, and glory, are to him 
such powerful incentives, that the softer passions 
are merged and drowned in the more lofty sen- 
sations excited by the former. But woman, 
excluded as she is from all these views of honor 
and advancement,* is taught by nature to oherish 
the more amiable feelings of humanity ; her 
heart is more open to the tender impressions of 
love, and is so much more capaple of restraining 
them, that they are scarcely ever effaced from 
the tablet on which they have been once imprin- 
ted. He who receives her virgin affections, has 
them, and holds them even in the grave. It is 
but too true that she loves once and for ever. 
Adela had too intensely and too entirely loved to 
forget the object on which she had bestowed her 
heart. She made no attempt to soften the dio- 
tum of her father, for she knew him to be unre- 
lenting as he was proud. “Concealment prey- 
ed on her damask cheek; 17 and she was fast 
sinking into the grave, a victim of unguarded 
passion. 

It was some month after the eclaircissement 1 
have mentioned, that I saw her, and I was told 
that this was the first time that she had been in 
public since her parting with her lover. Nay, 
that she was here only in the faint hope of 
catching one glance of nim for whom she had 
abandoned all her prospects of grandeur, and 
was soon to give a more melancmoly proof of 
the constancy of her attachment. He was not 
there, and she returned home sad and sick at 
heart, borne down by the weight of former grief 
and present disappointment. The remainder of 
the story I learned on my return to the universi- 
ty, from a common friend of Clifford and myself. 

Shortly after I had seen her she fell into a 
rapid decline, and the physicians that were call- 
ed in by the miserable parent could give but 
faint hopes of her recovery. Diseases of the 
mind are beyond the most subtle remedies, and 
the skill of the acutest physician cannot admin- 
ister consolation to a broken spirit. They could 
but recommend the removal of the cause of her 
malady, and even then the chance of her amend- 
ment was but trifling. A drowning man will 
catch at a straw for support, so strong is the 
principle of hope within us, and the distracted 
father immediately sent an express to Clifford to 
summon him to her presence. But his consent 
to Adela’s union had not been wrung from him 
till it was too late to preserve her. She lived, 
however, till Clifford arrived in breathless haste 
at her father’s bidding. Nor had she lost all 
consciousness, for as he approached the couch 
on which her extended form was laid, her eye 
seemed to recover its wonted brightness, and her 
thin lips moved as if in thanksgiving for the bliss 
that was permitted her in her parting momonta. 
As the warm tears fell on her cheek from the 
eyes of her disconsolate lover, she heaved a faint 
sigh. He clasped her frantically to his bosom, but 
her pure spirit had flitted from its earthly tene- 
ment and he embraced but the corpse of his 
once Deautifu Adela. 

He that you mark for your friend, let him be 
| a virtuous person ; for an ill man can neither 
long love, or be long beloved. Thus the friend- 
ships of wicked men are rather to be called 
conspiracies than friendships. 


Ages of activity are hardly sufficient to create 
an empire ; one day of slumber ean destory it 
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AND POLDBN RULE. 


BETTER THAN BEAUTY. 

BT OH ARLES SWAIN. 

My love is not a beauty 
To other e>es than mine ; 

Her curls are not the fairest, 

Her eyes are not divine; 

Nor yet like rose-buds parted, 

Her lips of love may be ; 

But though she's not a beauty, 

She's dear as one to me. 

Her neck is far from swan-like, 

Her bosom unlike snow ; 

Nor walks she like a deity 
This breathing world below : 

Yet there’s a light of happiness 
Within, which all may see ; 

And though she’s not a beauty, 

She’s dear as one to me. 

1 would not give the kindness, 

The grace, that dwells in her. 

For all that Cupid’s blindness 
In others might prefer ! 

I would not change her sweetness 
For pearls of any sea ; 

Far better far than beauty 
Is one hind heart to me. 


BEAUTY. 

THE COUNTENANCE. 

To preserve to the complexion that freshness 
and brilliancy of appearance which is so neces- 
sary to beauty, and to remove from the skin 
those incidental evils to which it is exposed by 
a variety of circumstances, is an object of ooa- 
sideral importance, and requiring great care. 
All applications of cosmetics, and otner prepa- 
tionsr containing mineral substances, should, 
(unless in extreme cases, when they must be 
applied under the management and direction of 
skilful medical advioe) be carefully avoided. 
Any transient advantage they may possess 
is more than counterbalanced by the inevi- 
table ruin they never fail, sooner or later, to 
produoe. 

The recipes given in this chapter are of at 
least a harmless, and in most instances they 
will be found of a beneficial character, having 
been recommended by emminent medical au- 
thorities. 

To remove Freckles. — Freckles are occa- 
sioned by exposure to heat, and give to the com- 
plexion a very disagreeable appearance ; they 
are removed by the following applications, the 
surface of the skin having been previously soft- 
ened by a little mild balsam or emollient paste. 

Freckle Paste. — One ounce of bitter al- 
monds, one ounce of barley flour. Mix with a 
sufficient quantity of honey to make the whole 
into a smooth paBte. with which the face, par- 
ticularly where Freckles appear, is to be anoint- 
ed at night, and the paste washed off* in the 
morning. 

Freckle Wash. — Take one drachm of muri- 
atic acid, half a pint of rain water, half a tea- 
spoonful of spirit of lavender. Mix them well 
together, and apply two or three times a day to 
the freckles with a camel’s hair brush. 

Purifying Wash for the Skin. — Take one 
teaspoonful of liquor of potass, two ounces and 
a half of pure water, and a few drops of eau-de- 
cologne. Mix and apply as above. 

If these means do not prove effectual, it is 
plain that the blood or bile is in a state of dis- 
order, and "recourse must be had to internal and 
more active remedies. 

SUNBURN. 

Sunburn and freckles are of the same nature, 
and generally originate in the same causes. If 
sunburn arises solely from external heat the 
following remedies will, in moot cases, prove 
•ffeotual. 

Lemon Cream for Sunburn and Freckles. 
—Put two spoonfuls of fresh cream into half a 
pint of new milk ; squeeze into it the juice of 
a lemon, and half a pint of brandy, a little alum, 
and loaf sugar ; boil the whole, skim well, ana 
when cooL it is fit for use. 

Grape lotion for Sunburn. — Dip a bunch 
of green grapes in a basin of water ; sprinkle it 
with powdered alum and salt mixed together ; 
wrap it in paper, and bake it under hot ashes ; 


then express the remaining juice, and wash the 
face with the liquor. 

Preventive Wash for Sunburn. — Take two 
drachms of borax, one drachm of Roman alum, 
one drachm of camphor, half an ounce of sugar 
candy, a pound of ox gall j mix and stir wel. 
together, and repeat the stirring three or four 
times a day, until the mixture becomes trans- 
parent. Then strain it through filtering paper, 
and it is fit for nse. 

pimples. 

Pimples appear frequently on the face, espe- 
cially on the sides of the nose ; when full, they 
must be pierced with a needle, and the matter 
entirely pressed out. This .done, the following 
preparation usually prevents their return : 

Take one ounce of bitter almonds, one ounce 
of barley flour, mix them with honey, until they 
form a smooth paste, and anoint the skin at 
night. 

A little friction with the hand, covered with 
a soft glove, is eften found to be of essential ser- 
vice. Small red pimples are of frequent recur- 
rence, and very troublesome, but it is dangerous 
to remove them by repellant applications ; they 
are produced by various causes, such as surfeit, 
drinking cold milk, or water, when in a state of 
unnatural heat, or eating cola vegetables. When 
they arise from these oauaea they become fixed, 
and continue occasionally to make their appear- 
anoe to old age. They are almost the certain 
results of gluttony ana intemperanoe ? and are 
sometimes produced by hot rooms or violent ex- 
ercise. Dr. Darwin mentions a lady who be- 
came afflicted with them from drinking vinegar. 
Persons so afflicted should by all means avoid 
the exciting cause, whatever it may be. 


THE FIRST WIFE OF MILTON. 

“ Such virtues must prevail, and day by day 
Perfect their power; for, though of gentlest kind. 
Yet urg'd perpetual, such the sternest heart 
Must gradual soften, and at length subdue. 

Hast thou not seen the fountain’s falling drops 
Sooop, in long time, the most obdurate stone r” 
Mason Good’s Lucretius. 

Milton had not lived long with his first wife 
before a difference arose, which ended in a sep- 
aration ; the lady returned to the house of her 
father, and Milton published his work on the 
“Doctrine "and Discipline of Divorces,” with the 
intention, it is said, of marrying another wife. 
In this, however, he was prevented, by a singu- 
lar reconciliation with the lady from whom he 
had separated. One day, when he was visiting 
a friend, his wife, who had been planted in the 
adjoining room, burst suddenly upon him ; and 
he was surprised to find one whom he though 
never to have seen again, making submision, 
and begging pardon on her knees before him. 
His own generous nature, and the intercession of 
friends, soon effected a reconciliation ; and they 
lived happily together for the remainder of Her 
life. 

It is said that this interview left such an im- 
agination, as contributed very materially to his 
writing that beautifully pathetic scene in “ Par- 
adise Lost,’ 7 in which Eve addresses Adam for 
pardon ana peace. The passage will indeed be 
seen to be strikingly applicable : 

“ He added not, and from her turned; but Eve, 
Not so repuls’d, with tears thatoeas’d not flowing, 
And tresses all disorder’d, at his feet 
Fell humble; and embracing them, besought 
His peace; and thus proceeded in her plaint: 

‘ Forsake me not thus, Adam; witness Heaven 
What love sincere, and reverence in my heart, 

I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceiv’d! Thy suppliant 
I beg, and clasp thy knee; bereave me not 
(Whereon I live!) thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counsel, in this uttermost distress, 

My only strength and stay! Forlorn of thee, 
Whither shall I betake me — where subsist ? 

While yet we live (scarce one short hour, perhaps,) 
Between us two let there be peace !' ” 


The selfish man may accumulate the most 
property, but the benevolent man is most happy; 
the former may roll over beds of golden sands, 
and be the most miserable of God’s creatures, 
while the latter has a peace and joy within 
which he would not exchange for all the world. 




SCHOOLS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

The schools, the schools of other days ! 

These were the schools for me; 

When, in a frock and trousers dress’d, 

1 1 earn’d my A B G ; 

When, with my dinner in my hat, 

I trudged away to school; 

Nor dared to stop, as boys do now. 

For school-madams had a rule. 

With locks well-comb’d, and free so dean, 
(Boys wash’d their fooes then,) 

And a “ stick-horse" to ride upon, 

(What happy little men !) 

And if a traveler we met, 

We threw no sticks or stones. 

To fright the horses as they pass’d. 

Or break good people’s tomes ; 

Bat, with our hats beneath onr arms. 

We bent our heads full low ; 

For ne’er the school-ma’am fail'd to aak, 

“ Boys, did yon make a bow ?" 


PARISIAN CLEANLINESS. 

In Paris, every species of refuse is husbanded 
in the most careful manner. No refuse is allow- 
ed to be thrown into the streets after a very early 
hour in the morning, nor until after 10 o’olockat 
night. The refuse consists of what may be call- 
ed the honBe dirt, and is laid in heaps in front of 
the houses near tne gutters. A very numerous 
class of people, called chiffonniers, consisting of 
as many women as men. with deep baskets on 
their backs, and a small stick with a hook at 
the end, carefully turn over every one of these 
heaps, selecting from them every article of bone, 
leather, iron, paper, and glass, which are thrown 
at once into tneir baskets, and being carried to 
their places of general deposit, are there again 
examined and assorted, and appropriated to any 
specific application for which they may be suit- 
ed . These persons appear like a most degraded 
class; they inhabit particular quarters of the 
city, and tne interior of their habitations is such 
as might be expected from their occupation. 
The profession descends in families from father 
to son, and from mother to daughter. They are 
a most industious race of people ; and many of 
them may be seen, even at midnight, with tneir 
lantems ; taking advantage of the first pickings, 
and anticipating the labors of the coming morn- 
ing, and with the earliest dawn they are sure to 
be found at their tasks. No article of food 
escapes them, and they call the street their 
mother, because she often thus literally gives 
them bread. Though their occupation is neces- 
sarily dirty, yet they are almost always com- 
fortably clad, and are never ragged. They never 
beg, and disdain to be considered objects of 
charily. They are licensed by the city authori- 
ties’ for which some trifling sum is paid, and for 
which they must be recommended for sheir 
sobriety and good conduct. They have their 
particular district assiged them, and are very 
careful to prevent all foreign intrusion. 

The chinonniers have done their work, next 
come the sweepers and collectors of dirt Every 
inhabitant of Paris is required, under a penalty, 
to have the sidewalk in front of his place of busi- 
ness or residence carefully swept every morning 
The sweepers of the streets of Paris are almost 
uniformly women, who with long twig or birch 
brooms, sweep the streets thoroughly, and all the 
accumulations are taken in earts to be trans- 
ported to the great places of deposit. The wo- 
men assist as much in loading the carts as the 
men. These women appear to work extremely 
hard, carrying always a long broom in their 
hands, and a shovel fastened to their backs, to be 
used as occasion may require. The gutters in 
Paris are washed out every morning, by fountains 
which are placed in every street, and what these 
sweepers are not able to collect for the carts they 
are careful to sweep into the drains leading into 
the common sewers. I have looked at these 
people and the chiffonniers with great interest ; 
and, filthy and disgusting as their occupation 
necessarily is, I have always felt in my heart a 
sincere respect for persons who, poor as they 
are, would be ashamed to beg ; and who by the 
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severest and most useful labor, are proud to ob- 
tain for them selves and their families, though a 
very humble, an honest living. All this refuse 
is transported to places appropriated for its de- 
posit, where it remains until it is decomposed, 
and is then sold to the farmers for manure. 
— [Coleman’s European Agriculture. 


SAMUEL BAMFORD’S MARRIAGE, 


The banns had been dusy published, the day 
agreed upon, and all was ready. So I made an 
appointment with my friend Booth to rise early 
on Sunday morning, and take a good swim in 
the river before I went to meet my bride and 
her friends. Booth and I were up betimes, and 
as speedily in the water at Sandy well, luxuria- 
ting in the cool element most gleespmely. when 
what should start us from our enjoyment but the 
suund of the old church bell ringing seven o’clock, 
within a quarter of an hour of the very time at 
which we should have met Mima and her com- 
pany at Harpurhey ? We had been mistaken in 
the time an nour. So we put on our clothes, and 
hastened towards the place appointed ; but be- 
fore we arrived there we espied the party com- 
ing on the road, and meeting them, we all came 
to Manchester, in a very good humor, as wed- 
ding folks ougnt to be. After breakfasting at 
my sister’s in Greengate, where I lodged, we 
proceeded to the old church, and lo ! when the 
ring was produced, the bride’s finger was so 
swollen with walking, that the ring could not be 
passed over the joint. The minister, who was 
the Reverend Joshua Brooks, seeing that the 
ring was not placed according to custom, began, 
as he read the service, to thumb it with his nail, 
in order to force it over. I was afraid he would 
hurt the dear little woman, and was about to 
remonstrate, when he suddenly quitted us, and 
hastening* to one side of the communion rails, 
he gave a boy who stood leaning upon them 
a smart box on the ear, and then, without saying 
a word, he returned to us. Meantime, in order 
to prevent his further annoyance, I had taken 
hold of the whole of the finger, and held it, with 
the ring on, in my hand. But ne now attempted 
to thurst my hand away, and tried to commence 
forcing the ring up again. 

“ Let the ring go over,” he said. 

“ It can’t go further,” I replied , “ her finger 
is swelled.” 

“ It can go further, and it shall go further,” 
said the irritable little being. 

“ It shan’t go further,” said I quickly, almost 
as irritable. 

“Oh, very well,” then observed he, “ stand 
down ; you are not man and wife until I have 
bestowed the benediction.” 

“ Benediction, indeed !” thought I ; “ a bless- 
ed benediction it must be that has to pass those 
lips.” 

However, we stood back, and as he had finish- 
ed the ceremony for us, except the benediction, 
he went through the same form with four or five 
other couples, after which the clerk ordered us 
all to kneel down ; we, of course, kneeled with 
the others, and the benediction have been best- 
owed indiscriminately, we rose from our knees, 
and I suppose each bndegioom did as I did, for 
there was a sound of kisses in the place. 

“ How stupid you were !” said the revenered 
personage, when we went into the vestry to sign 
the registers, and to pay the fees. No. I had 
forgotten, the fees were paid beforehand. 

“ How stupid you were,” said he, “ not to let 
the ring go on the finger.” 

“The ring was on the finger,” I said. 

“ Yes, but not properly ; not over the joint.” 

“ That is not required.” I said. “ Besides, the 
finger was swollen, and it was painful.” 

“But the ring is over the joint now',” said he. 

“ Yes, but not through your endeavors : and 
whether it were or not, you had no rignt to 
interfere in the manner you did. The ring was 
on the finger, and the form of solemnisation does 
not require more.” 

“ Pho, pho. man,” said he ; “ sign the book : 
sign the book.” 

Both Mima and I signed the book. Thus we 
were married, and I was happy. — [Early Days, 
by Samuel BamforJ. 


THE BLUE BIRDS. 

The Blue Bird’s song we soon shall hear, 

Sweet harbinger of Spring! 

Its notes are welcome to my ear, 

I love to hear it sing! 

It comes the soonest of its race, 

And flies with gentle wing; 

It seeks the old frequented place, 

And there it loves to sing. 

Come, gentle bird, and let us hear 
Thy early notes of Spring ; 

And may thy mate, as wont, be near, 

To share the joy ye bring. 

Come, build the nest, the hollow rail 
Is where it used to be; 

The food ye want, it shall not fail, 

And we will welcome thee! 

The Blue Bird’s song we love to hear, 

Sweet harbinger of Spring! 

Its notes are welcome to my ear, 

I love to hear it sing! 

ANECDOTE OF BEAU NASH. 

The Bath General Hospital was originated by 
Beau Nash, in 1738. There is a presence about the 
building which always strikes the stranger in his 
rambles about the city. Charity covereth a multi- 
tude of sins; and we suppose thiat Beau, in its erec- 
tion considered that he should expiate the crime 
of passing a life in foolishness and utter vanity. 
His position enabled him to command the pock- 
ets of a great number of persons — in fact, as 
king, he could dip into his subjects’ pockets with 
almost as much impunity as other monarchs, 
and the sums he collected for this institution 
were accordingly great. An anecdote is told of 
the art with which he managed to make indif- 
ferent people “ bleed,” that is worth repeating. 

While in Wiltshire Rooms (a celebrated gam- 
ing house of the day) one morning, collecting 
money for the hospital, a lady entered the room, 
who was more remarkable for her wit than her 
charity ; and not being able to pass by him un- 
observed, she gave him a pat with her fan, say- 
ing: 

“ You must put down a trifle for me, Nash, for 
1 have no money in my pocket.” 

“Yes, madam,” said he, “that I will, with 
pleasure, if your grace will tell me when to stop 
then taking a handful of guineas oubof his poex- 
et, he began to tell them into his white hat : 
“ One, two, three, four, five — ” 

“Hold, nold,” said the duchess, “consider 
what you are about.” 

“ Consider your rank and fortune, madam,” 
cried Nash, “ and don’t interrupt the work of 
charity ; “ eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fif- 
teen.” 

Here the duchess stormed, and caught hold of 
his hand. 

“ Peace, madam,” replied Nash ; “ you shall 
have your name written in letters of gold, mad- 
am ; sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, 
twenty.” 

“I won’t pay a farthing more,” said the 
duchess. 

“ Charity hides a multitude ofjj sins,” replied 
Nash ; “ twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three, 
twenty-four, twenty-five.” 

“ Nash !” at length broke out the lady, “ I pro- 
test you frighten me out of my wits; Lord. I 
shall die!” 

“ Madam, you will never die doing good ; and if 
you do it will be better for you ;” and was about to 
proceed, but perceiving that her grace had lost 
all patience, a parley ensued ; when he, after 
much altercation, agreed to stop his hand, and 
compound with her for thirty guineas. 

Tne duchess, however, seemed displeased the 
whole evening, and when he came to the table 
where she was playing, she bade him stand fur- 
ther off* for an ugly devil, for she hated the sight 
of him. (This, it appears, was the wit of the 
last century.} But her grace afterwards having 
a run of good luck, called Nash to her : 

“ Come,” said she, “ I will be friends with 
you, though you are a fool ; and to let you see 
that I am not angry, there are ten guineas more 
for your charity. But this IJinsist on, that nei- 
ther my name nor the sum’shall be mentioned.” i 



Short Memories. — A good deacon, returning 
from church one Sabbath afternoon, was aqcost- 
ed by a man. “ Sir did you see a boy on the 
road, driving a cart, with a bag of wool in it *” 
“ I tnink I did,” said the deacon, musingly, “a 
boy with a short memory, wasn’t he ?” The 
man looked confused, ana said, “Why do you 
think he has a short memory, sir V’ The dea- 
con seemed to enjoy his confusion, and even de- 
termined to increase it. “I think so; and I 
think, moreover, that he must belong to a family 
who have short memories.” “ What in the 
world makes you say that?” said the man, more 
and more perplexed. “ Why, simply this, said 
the old gentleman, assuming all of a sudden, a 
very grave And solemn manner, “ because God 
Almighty has proclaimed from Mount Sinai, in 
a most solemn manner, amongst other things, 

1 Remember the Sabbatn day to keep it holy 
and the boy has forgotten all about it. His mem- 
ory must be very snort, indeed — very.” 

A Game Hare. — A person shooting last winter 
on Mount Lebanon, when near the summit, 
on the side of a deep declivity, put up a hare 
which took a downward course, and wnich he 
immediately shot ; but the impetus of running 
caused her to roll over several times. The 
snow stuck to to the skin, and formed a ball, 
which increased every turn. Dragged down by 
its own weight, which kept augmenting, it 
rolled to the foot of the mountain, and was so 
large and so hard, that the chasseur was obliged 
to call some peasants to “ cut it open with their 
axes and spades, to get puss out of her shroud.” 

An African preacher, speakiflg from “ What 
is a man profited if he gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul ?” mentioned among other 
things, that they lost their souls by being too 
charitable ! Seeing the congregation astonished 
beyond measure at his saying, he very emphati- 
cally repeated it. and then proceeded to explain 
his meaning. “Many people,” said he, “at- 
tend meeting, hear the sermon, and, when it is 
over, they proceed to divide it among the con- 
gregation — this part was for that man, and that 
part for that woman ; such denunciations for such 
persons, these threats for you sinners— and so,” 
continued the shrewd African, “they give away 
the whole sermon, and keep none for them- 
selves.” 


A Comparison. — A clergyman on one occa- 
sion stepped into a public garden, in which old 
Adam ; its keeper, was diligently engaged in 
rubbing up a plenteous crop of weeds, which 
ad overrun a portion of the ground. Clericus 
condoled with the old man on the trouble the 
operation occasioned him; while the latter, af- 
ter clawing his causality for a moment said, 
“ When ane thinks on’t, after a’, — * whatever is, 
is right ; ’ for weeds are like sinners ; and if it 
were na for weeds and sinners, there would be 
nae need for gardeners or ministers. Nae use 
for you or I, sir.” 

Professor Cockerell, in a lecture on architec- 
ture, lately related an anecdote of Rennie, who, 
having repaired the wheel of of a stage-coach, 
in which ne and an aristocratic fellow-traveler 
had previously been on colloquial terms, found 
himself, as a workman, treated with great reserve 
and hauteur , arid described the amusing discom- 
fiture of the same traveler, on finding next day 
that the most honored guest of the noble lord 
with whom he had to dine, was his companion, 
the workman, who now treated him with cor- 
responding dista nce. 

It is starting on a false principle to suppose that 
a man can escape from his own deed, be it good 
or bad. As soon as he has committed it he has 
given it an existence, an individuality, which he 
can never destroy ; it becomes independent of 
him, and goes into the world to deal its influ- 
ence in widening circles far beyond his view. 

Something of sadness lurks beneath the plea- 
sure founded on a knowledge of mankind; the 
most truly inoffensive gaiety is that which is 
purely imaginative. 
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AUG. O. L. ^BNOLD, EDITOR. 

NSW- YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1849. 

I. O. OF O. F. 

Office of the Grand Secretary Grand Lodge State of V ew- 
York; 

Om Pillow’s Hall, City or Nxw-Yoax, ) 
March 13, 1840. S 

To District Deputy Grand Masters , Officers of Lodges , and 
Brethren : 

In consequence of the many complaints made to this Office 
of the failure of Deputies, Officers of Lodges and Members 
to receive communications which have been issued from this 
Office, and of the failure to receive many communications 
which have been intended to reach this Office, for several 
months last past, and which have been transmitted by Depu- 
ties, Lodges and individuals, you are therefore notified and 
requested to address all communications intended for the 
Grand Lodge, Grand Master, or Grand Secretary, to BEN- 
JAMIN J. PENTZ, Box No. 838, Post Office, New-York, 
and in all cases to be particular that Letters and Documents 
are properly mailed, in order that a failure of papers intended 
for this, or sent from this Office, to reach their destination, 
may be traced to the proper cause. 

Fraternally yours, 

tf BENJAMIN J. PENTZ, Grand Secretary. 


LECTURES. 

Thu Editor will deliver a Lecture in Philadelphia, before 
the members of Decatur Lodge, on Wednesday evening next. 
He will also deliver a Lecture before the Order, in Baltimore, 
on Friday evening next; and in Wilmington, (Del.) on the 
following Monday evening. 

Public Lkcturx bkfork thu I. O. O. F., at Fmksvillb, 
Nbw-Jkrsxy. — A public Lecture will be delivered before the 
Order in this place, on the first Thursday evening in April. 
The Address mill be given by the Editor of this journal. 

Lecturk in Brooklyn. — The Editor will address the Or- 
der in Brooklyn, and the members of Magnolia Lodge, on 
Tuesday evening next 


LECTURES IN LODGES. 

There is nothing more beneficial to the Or- 
der than frequent lectures in Lodge rooms, either 
on subjects pertaining to Odd-Fellowship, or 
such as would be of general interest. Many 
Lodges understand this, and proyide every au- 
tumn for their lectures during the winter, and 
we have no doubt that this practice would be- 
come more general were it not that an opinion 
has generally obtained) that the R. W. Grand 
Lodge of the United States prohibits all lectures, 
as well private as public, before the Lodges, un- 
less permission is first asked and received from 
the State Grand Lodge. Now this is an error. 
There is no such prohibitory law. Public pro- 
cessions and lectures are forbidden, it is true, 
without special permission, but not so are pri- 
vate lectures. On the contrary, they are en- 
couraged and invited, and come into the regular 
order of business. Any Lodge in the United 
States has full liberty , at any time , tv have a lecture 
u for the good of the Order in private . Such is 
the obvious intention of the G. L. U. S., and no 
State Grand Lodge we believe has ever attempt- 
ed to establish a different law— with the excep- 
tion of that of Ohio. In that jurisdiction we learn 
that all lectures are forbidden, but for what 
reason we have not been informed. 


THE LIBRARY, BOOKS, READING. 

The Library Convention mentioned in our last, 
met according to notice on Wednesday evening 
So far as we can learn, this great enterprise of 


our Order is progressing successfully and rapidly; 
and as the Lodges of the city in all probability 
will soon be called on for their subscriptions, we 
wish to call the attention of the brethren to the 
subject, and to ask them to give it the consider- 
ation it deserves. We suppose that the subscrip- 
tion--^ e. the entranoe fee of one dollar each — 
will amount to nearly ten thousand dollars , which 
sum will give the institution an excellent start ; 
while the annual assessment of fifty cents on each 
member will be ample for the future exigencies 
of the Library. 

We cannot but hope, nay, we believe that 
every brother in this city will become a member 
of this Library, and thus be entitled to all its 
privileges. The price of admission is exceeding- 
ly small, and the annual tax still less, so that 
the poorest of our members can have access to | 
it. It will be to them an intellectual treasure, ] 
more valuable than silver or gold, at which they 
can always apply, and whence they can draw a 
fund of enjoyment, and solid peace, of which no 
reverses can rob them. 

Libraries are of great public utility, and this 
one, in particular, will be productive of immense 
good. The age in which we live is peculiar. 
The general diffusion of knowledge among all 
classes has overturned the old order of things, 
and gives promise of a more equitable social 
condition in the future. Formerly, books were 
for the favored few, and were locked in the 
cases of the rich and great. The mechanic and 
the laborer pursued their occupations without 
any intelligent comprehension of them— as the 
beaver constructs his dwelling by instinct, or as 
the ox draws the plow, as he is driven by the 
master. The very name of mechanic sounded 
plebeian, and grated harshly on aristocratic ears. 
But to day it is no more so. Mechanics may 
walk among princes, and sit in the high places 
of power. Science has glorified every occupa- 
tion, and invested with sublime dignity every 
trade. Every mechanical occupation now is 
considered honorable, because the laborer has 
carried with him to his toil the light of science, 
and the force of intellect. The carpenter, the 
’ farmer, and all other workers, need, therefore, 
more than ever before, the aid of books. A li- 
brary, extensive and cheap, like the one we 
propose, will be invaluable to the class for 
which it is designed. A great majority of the 
Odd- Fellows of this city are young men, and not 
a few of them are mechanics, who need the 
means of intellectual culture. The library, with 
its books and popular lectures, is precisely what 
will supply this need. Its rooms will be a favor- 
ite place of resort. Hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands, who now have no connection with 
any library, and no taste for reading at all, will 
here acquire a relish for intellectual pursuits, and 
become ambitious of obtaining those mental 
treasures, which abide for ever. 

A man who has the ability to read and access 
to a well-selected library, has within his reach 
the sources of substantial happiness, and all ne- 
cessary means of intellectual progress. For who 
so happy as he who, through the proper use of 
books, has stored his mind with rich thoughts, 
and, adorned it with beautiful conceptions ? He 
may meet with reverses, the world may frown 
upon him, and poverty and the hovel may come 
to him in exchange for vast wealth, and a splen- 
did mansion, and friends may forsake him in 
the dark hour of his’need; but with books as his 
companions he cannot feel solitary or miserable, 
or weak. Books give him freedom, strength, 
companionship. They speak, and the ancient 


sepulchers heave, the tomb of the past opens, 
and the wise, and great and good of all times 
come forth and speak to him words of love, 
sympathy and hope. They visit him in his sol- 
itude, and sit with him at his fire-side. Homer, 
Milton, Dante, and Shakspere, are there, and 
envelop him in a golden drapery of song — the 
sages and philosophers are there, with their celes- 
tial precepts, and lofty wisdom ; and the seers, 
and prophets and apostles, with their revelations 
of nature, the soul, and God. What a glorieus 
companionship is his ! 

The ancient Egyptians, impelled by gratitude, 
adored as a god, the Nile, that great river, which 
flowing down from the unknown depths of Ly- 
bia, deposited upon their thirsty soil the beauty 
and fertility of a hundred lands. But how much 
more ought we to prize books , which bringdown to 
us from remote times the wisdom and virtue, and 
beauty of a hundred ages. They bind the past to 
the present, and to all the future, so that through 
them the mighty tide of universal being is for 
ever rushing past or whirling around us, leaving 
with us what ever we have the desire to appro- 
priate to ourselves, of wisdom, of virtue, or good 
ness. 

CEMETERIES. 


The earnestness with' which the Lodges of 
this city and vicinity, have entered into the pro- 
ject of establishing a Cemetery for the Order, . 
gives assurance of its speedy accomplishment ; 
and the Odd-Fellows of New York are no longer 
to form an exception, among the numerous be- 
nevolent associations, of providing a suitable, 
yea, creditable repository, for the remains of de- 
parted brothers. 

Many have entered within the sacred temple 
of our Order, influenced entirely by pecuniary 
motives — of securing to themselves, in case of 
sickness or accident, a sufficient weekly sum to 
keep them from want. And it is to be regretted, 
that in despite of the many precepts and exam- 
ples they have had to the contrary, their narrow 
ideas have not been enlarged, and they are yet 
far from comprehending all the exalted and 
ennobling duties Odd-Fellowship enjoins. 

The Order in New York, though outnumbering 
far, and paying more for benefits and donations 
than any other city in the Uuion, is far behind 
them all in public spirit. It is true that we have 
erected a Hall, that is second to none, and that 
we all may be justly proud of, for the correct 
and beautiful design of its exterior, as well as 
the elegance and appropriateness of its interior. 
But nearly all the principal cities in the differ 
ent States had preceded us. So has it been in 
reference to an Odd-Fellow’s Cemetery. I would 
here recommend to the whole Brotherhood the 
careful perusal of the very interesting account 
of the “ Consecration of the Odd-Fellow ’s Rest, 
at New Orleans,” and published in the Golden 
Rule of last week. Bro. Larue’s eloquent ad- 
dress, on that interesting occasion, will receive 
the hearty approbation of every good Odd- Fel- 
low. 

The Convention of Delegates from the Lodges 
of this city and neighborhood, who have the sub- 
ject of establishing an Odd- Fellow’s Cemetery 
entrusted to them, (and of which a notice was 
published in your journal, two weeks since,) 
held an adjourned meeting, in Grand Lodge 
Room, on Wednesday evening, the 14th inst., 
to hear the report of a special committee, to 
whom the subject of location and the price of 
grounds had been referred. At this meeting 
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there were over forty Lodge# represented, and a 
general desire manifested of having the object 
under consideration, accomplished in as short a 
time as its importance would allow of. The 
committee were unable to make a final report, 
on account of not having had time enough to at- 
tend to the many proposals received from asso- 
ciations, and individuals having suitable grounds 
to dispose of. They therefore reported progress, 
and asked for further time, which was granted 
them, and the Convention adjourned, to meet 
again at the oall of the committee. 

Persons owning ground suitable for a Ceme- 
tery, in the vicinity of the city, wishing to dis- 
pose of the same, can address a note to the 
chairman of the committee, W. D. Kennedy, No. 
211 Greenwich-street. s. a. w. 

A GLANCE if EUROPE. 

The awakening of Nature is approaching, 
our mother Earth will be dressed again with 
her grsen and flourishing mantle, and the peace- 
ful American farmer will start soon for the field 
to till the ground for a new and abundant har- 
vest. Here are liberty, unity and independence j 
everything is in a state of progress and of civi- 
lization, and, thanks to the creators of this glo- 
rious commonwealth, the present generation 
is enjoying the fruits of the noble deeds per- 
formed by its ancestors. Since the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, this vast hemis- 
phere has increased in population, in wealth, 
and in extension. It has acquired a vast terri- 
tory, and stands as large and strong as any of 
the largest powers of Europe. All this is the 
consequence of the blessings of a free govern- 
ment and sovereign people ; and all the gigantic 
institutions of this country ate merely derived 
from an industrious and intelligent nation, 
taught at the school of Republicanism. 

But if we pass from this Continent to the Old 
World, we are sure to meet with a very differ- 
ent state of things. No public industry nor 
social order— on one side there is anarchy strug- 
gling with despotism, true republicanism crush- 
ed by kings, or by men called liberals of la 
veille. In one word, it seems that Europe is 
threatened at the present time by a general 
revolution, in which tyranny or freedom must 
acquire the ascendancy, and dictate to the 
world. Only a year ago the French made a 
revolution, glorious in its birth, and gveat for its 
Democratic principles ] a re-action followed that 
bloodless insurrection, caused by the wants of 
the poor classes, and originated by the amalga- 
mation of parties. Next came a Dictatorship, 
and now a Napoleonic Republic, which will end 
in a Constitutional Monarchy, or with a new and 
bloody revolution. 

The present commonwealth of France has 
abjured either its institutions or principles. In 
May, 1848, it was decided that all nations strug- 
gling for freedom should receive the support and 
sympathies of the Gallio people ; and at the 
present time we see the Assembly in Paris al- 
most deciding to put down another Republic — to 
interfere in favor of the Pope against the will of 
the Romans. If France should send an army 
to protect the Pontiff in his hostile way to the 
eternal city, this treacherous policy would con- 
demn to an everlasting infamy the government 
and the people, who permitted such an infamous 
step against their Republican brethren. There 
is no nation more indebted to Italy than France. 
Many thousand children of this unfortunate 
land were slaughtered for the glory or that coun- 
try, during the consulship and empire of Napo- 


leon. The Italians fought bravely for France, and 
at present we are to see this same nation throw her 
bayonets and cannons against the modern Italians, 
who attempted to return to a democratic life, and 
acquire a rank among other powers. The Republic 
of Rome is as sacred as that proclaimed in Paris— 
it was created by the majority of ths Assembly, 
and voted by the whole population. Ths Pops is 
deposed, de facto et de jure, only of his temporal 
sovereignty, while the Roman Government has 
promised to respect and protect his saored dignity 
j of chief of the Roman Church. Pius IX in accept- 
ing a foreign intervention to reconquer his throne, 
would be the cause of many evils to his country, of 
Christian blood shed for his temporal cause, and the 
Church of Rome would fell to pieces like a dead 
body exposed to the air. The leaders of the young 
Roman Republic are decided to fight to the last 
drop of their blood to defend their rights and coun- 
try, and would sooner bury themselves under the 
ruins of modern Rome, than to see foreigners tri- 
umph over their liberty. 

In 1831, when Louis Napoleon was a simple pri- 
vate citizens, of the Roman States mho with his 
elder brother, (dead in the revolution of that coun- 
try,) took up arms and marched with other lib- 
erals against the troops of Pope Gregory XVI. Now 
that he is the President of France, instead of pro- 
tecting the Romans, he goes against their Govern- 
ment, and forgets his just conduct in so noble a 
cause. 

Tuscany has followed the example of Rome. The 
Duke has gone to the land of exile, because he fear- 
ed the excommunication of the Pope, and would not 
recognise the Roman Constituent. Leopold was a 
good prince, but of Austrian blood, enough to be 
hated by the Italians, who could see in him but a 
tool of their enemies. The Republic was proclaim- 
ed at Florence, and will unite with Rome and with 
other parts of Italy to form a Federative Republic 
composed of several States. 

G. Mazzini, the chief of young Italy, the man 
hated by all the despots of Europe, for his Repub- 
lican principles, arrived at Leghorn, and was re- 
ceived with the greatest honors. The church bells 
rang, and all the people hastened out upon the road 
through which he was to pass. Hundreds of ban- 
ners waved, the windows were all ornamented with 
tapestry, and the National Guard, with the mass of 
the people, cried, “ God and Italy,” “ Mazzini and 
the Republic.” In Lombardy, Gen. Rndetzki can 
get no Milanese to value the property that he 
proposes to confiscate by heavy taxation. 

Vienna, in Austria, is as disturbed as ever. We 
shall soon hear of another revolution. The cruel 
Gen. Welden has issued a proclamation against the 
citizens, and forbids them to carry arms or to keep 
them concealed in their houses. The Hungarians 
have obtained three glorious victories over the 
Imperialists. The insurgents of Pest, under the 
Polish General Bern, are still masters of the im- 
portant fortress of Essey. 

Prince Waldemar, of Prussia, who fought in the 
East Indies under Gen. Gough, died on the 17th 
ult. at Munster. He was a brave soldier, and only 
32 years of age. The Germanic Empire is not set- 
tled, in spite of all the efforts made by the Frank- 
fort Assembly. Austria is jealous of Prussian 
ascendancy, and is opposed to German unity. The 
difficulties between Denmark and Prussia will soon 
be settled with those States of Germany which 
thought fit to interfere by arms, in the dispute rela- 
tive to the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. 

Spain has sent some vessels and 3000 soldiers to 
Naples, and put them at the disposal of His Holi- 
ness, Pius IX. Thus there will be a crusade of 
barbarians of all nations to attack a population of 
less than three millions of inhabitants, who refuse 
to pay the Pope the annual salary of six hundred 
thousand crowns, besides many extra expenses. 
What heroism for those vandals who shall strike 
the first blow— what shame for the Church, and 
what scandal for all Christendom. 

I Enough with the Christians. Let us give to our I 


patient readers some news about ths J ew# of J %m- 
salsm. Mr. Simeon Abraham, in his report to the 
Jewish Chronicle, says, the number of his people 
in the holy city is about 6000, most of them in a 
very abject and impoverished state ; this number 
is much larger than has been there at anyone time, 
for many years. The causes of their great poverty 
are various. First, there is no business thereto be 
done. Second, there are large numbers of old 
pious men and women, who come to finish their 
days and repose in holy ground. This dess Is 
numerous. Another cause of trouble is that they 
have no hospitals to go to, except the one belonging 
to the English Missionaries, which, to the pious 
Israelite, is worse than death itself. 

Ths official information received from the East 
Indies gives the important notice of the invasion of 
Scinde by the Affighans — 14,000 strong. There 
will be a long war between the English and ths 
natives, who are decided to maintain their freedom. 

G. F. Sechi de Casau. 


ODD-FELLOWSHIP AND MASONRY. 

Mn. Editor : I am one of your constant readers, 
and one of the many admirers of your excellent 
sheet, and have recently become a member of that 
noble Order whose interests you advocate. In Odd- 
Fellowship I am young, and consequently have but 
little knowledge, and less experience of its princi- 
ples and bearings upon the great interests of man. 
But in the exercise of my first love, I propose to 
offer through you some thoughts on Odd-Fellow- 
ship, embracing its principles, character and bear- 
ings. Having been a member of that venerable old 
Order (the Masonic,) for years, I could readily 
understand and appreciate much that I have found 
interwoven and incorporated with Odd-Fellowship. 
That venerable institution has long stood like the 
Pillars of Hercules, bidding defiance to the ravaging 
hand of time, and all the winds and storms ef 
Revolution. It has stood erect and unmoved by 
the lashing surges of the ocean of strife among 
nations, and its principles are destined to survive 
the wreck of matter and the crash of worlds. It 
has been the parent of most of those Orders, in 
different ages and countries, whose object has been 
the relief of human want and woe. But the last 
daughter (of this aged parent, who has grown gray 
with age and ladened with rioh experience,) has 
come into existence at a time when the fostering 
genius of this country could train and mould her 
principles to bear most happily upon the wants, 
woes and ills of human life. Odd-Fellowship stands 
confessedly one of the most efficient of her progeny. 
The evidence of which will appear most clear in an 
exposition of its principles, as they are made to 
bear upon the practical wants of Society. These 
cardinal principles are Friendship, Love and Truth. 

Take them from among us, strike these from ths 
circle of society, and what a dark and gloomy as- 
pect would be presented to every sye. What beingi 
would ws be without Friendship in this alienated 
world. How oold, dreary, and cheerless would be 
our abodes — and how vast the solitude of social 
life if Friendship was no more. Conceive if you 
can the real condition of things in the entire absence 
of Friendship. Man would be in dread reality man’s 
worst enemy — selfishness, hatred, revenge, and 
sordid avarioe fcould stalk rampant in all the cir- 
cles and dwellings of human beings. Every inte- 
rest would be assailed, every right invaded, and 
every design, however benevolent, would be frus- 
trated — in short, its absence would make our world 
a universal arena of conflict, one vast aoekbma or 
field of blood. Take next from man Truth and 
Love , and the very elements of all Governments, and 
the essential principles of social life would at onoe 
be destroyed. Every word spoken — every promise 
made, and every note or bond would alike be disbe- 
lieved, broken, and rendered void, and all the con- 
tracts and relations, whether political, civil, moral 
or social, would at onoe be severed for ever. The 
absence of these would neoessarily provide the 
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moral dement* of that wretchedness which consti- 
tutes the world of woe, " where tope that «ome* to 
all living could never come to them ” Yes, it 
would make our world (beautiful, and adorned a* 
it i* by the hand of our benevolent Creator,) the 
very Vestibule of Hell. But the existence of these 
principles in their legitimate operations and bear- 
ings on our world, (but partially carried out,) 
constitutes all the happiness that is found here, and 
in exaet proportion to their exercise in any society, 
or their absence, is the happiness or misery of men. 

Now, can it be questioned by any one, that those 
principles do lie at the foundation of, and are the 
native elements of our Order ? And can it be 
doubted that, as an Order, we carry out those 
principles more fully than any other human socie- 
ty of the age. Our next will embrace the develop- 
ment of those principles, as they are presented and 
enforced in the initiation and subsequent degrees. 

Yours, in F., L. & T. 


A NEW ENCAMPMENT INSTITUTED. 

Hudson, March 14, 1649. 

To the Editor or the Gazette and Rule : 
D. D. G. P. James Batchellor, of Columbia District, 
assisted by P. C. Ps. Henry Ary, E. H. Roberts, 
and several other Patriarchs of Union Encampment 
No. 17, assembled in Odd-Fellows , Hall, in the town 
of Coxsackie, County of Greene, and organized Mt. 
Gerisim Encampment No 67, I. 0. of 0. F. 

The following officers were duly elected and in- 
stalled into their respective stations, for the term 
ending June 80th, 1849 — viz : Joseph Nelson, C. P. ; 
Alex. Reed, H. P.; Wm. H. Martin, S. W. ; Geo. 
Raymond, Scribe ; Stuart Austin, Treas. ; James 
Wilson, J. W. 

After installation, fifteen applicants for member- 
ship were received and elected, and five being in 
readiness, were duly initiated into the Patriarchal 
branch of the Order. 

At this stage of the proceedings we adjourned to 
the hotel kept by Bro. Livingston, who is a member 
of Kempton Lodge No. 187, and I presume before 
long will be of Mt. Gerisim Encampment, where a 
sumptuous repast was served up in Bro. Living- 
ston's best style, which the brethren did ample 
justice to, 1 can assure you. The Coxsaokie breth- 
ren showed the true spirit of hospitality, in pro- 
viding for the comforts and wants of the visiting 
brethren. They know how to do up things of this 
kind in the right way ; they are not to be surpassed 
in kindness and hospitality. 

This Encampment Btarts with very fair prospects 
—everything looks bright and fair for her. Her 
officers and members are men of sterling merit — of 
firm and unbending integrity ; they are good men 
and true Odd-Fellows. Thine, as ever, 

Amicus. 


THE ORDER IN CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

Chicago, 111., Feb. 96, 1849. 

Sir and Brother : Excelsior Lodge No. 22, 
located at this place, is in a very healthy condition. 
After having paid all expenses in procuring our 
regalia, (which exceeds all other in the city, as to 
beauty and worth,) and other incidental expenses, 
we have a good fund on hand. It numbers now 
85 contributing members. The officers for the 
current term are as follows : John S. Reed, N. G. ; 
James F. Jillson, V. G. ; Amos Grannis, Sec. ; T. 
C. Hoag, P. S. ; A. B. Wheeler, Treas. 

These names alone (save your humble servant,) 
are a sufficient guarantee that Excelsior Lodge is at 
her post. The members exhibit an unusual interest 
in the Order, by their regular attendance at the 
meetings, and their interestedness in all its delibe- 
rations. Our Lodge is composed wholly of that 
olass of men who take no little pains to reason and 
investigate, that they may come to the true char- 
acter of all matters concerning the Order generally ; 
that its hallowedness and purity may be extended 
unprejudiced to all those who worship at honor's 
•brine. We can truly say that the Dispenser of all 


good has favored ns extremely, here in Chicago, as 
a body. Onr ranks have been broken by death 
but a very few times, while prosperity has always 
been a light to onr path. 

There is an unusual interest exhibited in onr 
sister Lodges at present, they having plenty of initia- 
tions to keep them warmly interested, and con- 
stantly at their posts. Truly, 

“ Honor here asserts her sway." 

May the God of Heaven and Justice spread the 
principles of our Order, until every true lover of 
Truth, Love and Friendship shall have gone to that 
R. W. Immortal Lodge whioh never adjourns. 
Yours, in F., L. A T., A. Grannis, Sec. 


ODD-FELLOWS’ LEYEE AT DOVER, N. H. 

The following interesting account of this festival 
we find in the Dover Gazette, an excellent journal, 
published and edited by Bro. J. T. Gibbs. We 
wish we could give onr readers Bro. Gibbs* report 
entire, but our limits will not permit it. We only 
wish we had been there. 

The Odd-Fellows* Levee which came off in the 
Town Hall on Thursday evening, the 22d inst., was 
a most magnificent and imposing display. In alt its 
arrangements and results we never saw anything 
equal to it, and we venture to say that it surpassed 
anything of the kind which ever took place in this 
ancient and time-honored town. We can only give 
a running description of it at this time. It was a 
delightful evening. The occasion— the spontaneous 
ooantion of the two Lodges in this town, to fit and 
adorn a burial place for their dead — the time — the 
anniversary of the birth of the great, the immortal 
Washington, combined to render the whole exhibi- 
tion attractive and interesting. From the whole 
front of the Hall there flashed a hundred brilliant 
lights, yet soft and mellow they cast their reflection 
upon the brows of the smiling multitude of fair ones 
and their friends who were joyously approaching 
the entrance. 

The whole entertainment passed off most pleas- 
antly, and was most creditable to all who aiaed in 
getting it up. About 11 o’clock, the Brothers, after 
singing the closing ode, retired in the same order 
as they entered. 

It was completely successful, and in its results 
for exceeded, we learn, the expectations of its friends. 
It must also have had a most salutary influence 
upon our citizens generally who attended, and we 
were glad to see a great number of them there. 
The social blessings of Odd-Fellowship were most 
happily exhibited by constant practical illustra- 
tions throughout the evening. All who were there 
will remember the occasion os a memorable era in 
their lives. It will be associated with Odd-Fellows' 
charity through all coming time. 


REGULAR TOASTS. 

The Occasion. — With deep respect for our de- 
parted Brothers, their memory and worth we will 
ever cherish. 

The day we Celebrate. — The birth day of the 
great Father and Founder of Brotherhood in Amer- 
ica— may we always practice the virtues by him 
inculcated. 

Odd-Fellow. — A name synonymous with all that 
is beautiful in virtue, correct in morals, pure in 
feelings. Monuments of goodness the world over. 

The Institution. — A true Republic, embracing 
all orders and conditions among men, the only test 
being merit. 

Our Principles— Are heaven born, for what is 
deeper than Friendship, purer than Love, more 
sacred than Truth. 

Our Success. — The world is our vineyard, na- 
tions the growth, whose fruit is seen m misery 
relieved, vice reformed, and orphans oared for. 

Our Present Condition. — In a healthy state, the 
result of principles as beautifhl in oonstruotion, as 
are its benefits wide spread. 

Wecohamet and Mt. Pleasant Lodges. — Twin 
Sisters in the principles of Friendship, Love and 
Truth — may they always remain so. 

Quocheco Encampment. — May its altar fires be 
replenished by Subordinate Lodges, till the perfume 
of its incense shall cover all. 

Antiquity sf the Order.— It was born of Adam, 
and will never die till the last rib of man be taken 
from him. 

Past Grand Sire Wildey. — Father and founder 
of Odd-Fellowship in America— may his last days 
be as peaceful as his first have been honorable. 

Our Visiting Brethren. — We extend to yon the 
Grip of Friendship. We give yon the Sign of| 
Brotherly Love and Truth, as our “ Token" for 
ever. J 


Woman.— The good old Saxon word for beauty 
of person and goodness of heart. With these quali- 
fications she cannot fail to make the Odd even. 


VOLUNTEER T0A8T8. 

By H. G. Tasker, N. G. of Wecohamet Lodge. 
Odd- Fellows. — Like the Good Samaritan, always 
found ready and willing to administer the balm to 
their sick brethren. 

By Wm. Howcroft, Sec. of Wecohamet Lodge. 
The Day we Celebrate.— The birth day of George 
Washington, a tine Odd-Fellow in principle, friend- 
ly to all mankind, love to God and true to his 
country. 

By T. E. Sawyer, P. G. of Mt. Pleasant Lodge. 
The Decorations of this Hhll. — They reflect great 
oredit on the taste of the excellent artist and wor- 
thy Brother under whose superintendence they 
were made. 

By S. H. Parker, P. G. M. of the Grand Lodge. 
The opposition to Odd-Fellowship tn this commu- 
nity. — “ It has sung its list song, it has fought its 
last battle." 

By John H. Wiggins, P. G. of Mount Pleasant 
Lodge. Friendship , Love and Truth. — These con- 
stitute the triple linked chain that holds together 
in inseparable union our common brotherhood He 
who excels in the practioe of these virtues, ap- 
proaches nearest to the character of a true Oda- 
Fellow, and the highest dignity of Man. 

By John T. Gibbs, P. G. of Mount Pleasant 
Lodge. The last Grand Pass Word. — May we 
not be without it when at last we ire examined by 
the Supreme Grand Master of the Universe. 

By Henry Heap, Sec. of Wecohamet Lodge. The 

rder.-^- May its members everywhere be distin- 
guished by their acts of benevolence and charity. 

By John W. Tuttle, of Wecohamet Lodge. Cha- 
rity. — An odd virtue, rarely found in purity at the 
present day ; but Odd-Fellows claim it and strive 
to practice it, however odd it may appear. 

By Andrew M. Paul, C. P. of Quochecho En- 
campment. The Patriarchal branch of the Order. 
May she spread the wings of her tents wide enough 
to contain the whole brotherhood. 

By Thomas Bickford, Jr., of Wecohamet Lodge. 
The Members of Mount Pleasant Lodge. — We 
cherish them as brothers, and honor them as men ; 
their Hale (hail) of brotherly love will ever be 
recognized with emotions of strong regard by every 
Odd-Fellow in the land. 

Bro. Hale responded with a few remarks, and in 
conclusion said, in his peculiar position he would 
give the following : The Ladies. — Their opposition 
to Odd-Fellows is natural. May they be even with 
them, and assist in initiating them into the Grand 
Lodge of Matrimony. 

By W. T. Prescott, P. G. of Wecohamet Lodge. 
The Ladies. — However much they may be opposed 
to the principles of our Order, they are always on 
the lookout for an Odd-Fellow. 

By James Farnsworth, P. G. of Wecohamet 
Lodge. The only correct expose of the secrets of 
Odd- Fellowship published. — It may be found in the 
charities and good deeds of the Order. 

By Edward Cookings, Patriarch of Quocheco En- 
campment. Odd-Fellows. — They are scattered 
from Passamaqnoddy Bay to the gold regions of 
California ; the whole boundless continent is theirs. 

By D. L. Norris, of Mt. Pleasant Lodge. The 
principles of our beloved Order. — As pure as the 
mountain streams, and as eternal as the hills of the 
old Granite State. 

By John D. Parker, P. G. of Suffolk Lodge, Bos- 
ton. Our bachelor brethren. — May they take one 
degree more ; the degree of matrimony, and be pre- 
pared to reoeive'all the little honorary degrees that 
may follow. 


The following are a few of the many Conundrums 
that were fired : 

Why is Odd-Fellowship like an old pewter plate ? 
Because the more it is rubbed the brighter it shines. 

Why is the audience like like an assemblage of 
Mormons? Because a Joe Smith stands at the 
head. 

Why is a good Odd-Fellow like a man smoking a 
cigar ? Because he enjoys his Regalia. 

Why is the Order in this town like a forest ? 
Because it has green wood, ( Greenwood.) 

Why is a Telegraph like a pistol? Because it 
sends a bullet-in, (Bulletin.) 

Why is Mount Pleasant Lodge like a saw mill? 
Because it has a Sawyer. 

Why is our fonoy table like Wecohamet Lodge ? 
Because it has an excellent heap, (Heap.) 

Why is Olive Branch Lodge like a Scotchman 
with an apron on ? Because it has a Mac-in-tire, 
(Macintire.) 

Rev. Theodore Parker delivers the oration 
before the literary societies of Waterville College, 
Me., at the Commencement in August next. 
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SPRING MUSINGS. 

The bland and beautiful Spring is again ap- 
proaching, with all its train of dew and incense, 
and birds and flowers— with all its rich and abid- 
ing memories, stored away in the heart, till a gleam 
of sunshine, a breath of the zephyr, the twitter of 
the birds, the blue eye, perchance of the violet shall 
awaken them from their slumber, and breathe into 
them the vigor and life of olden times. There is an 
eloquence in the early voice of Spring, which thrills 
the heart and brings tears to the eyes ; which 
awakens all sad, and all blissful thoughts; which 
makes us think of the friends of early life, and 
which irresistibly attracts us nearer and nearer to 
those of the present. But oh ! more potent than 
Spring's deep, yet gentle voice, is the voice of Love : 
eloquent at all times and seasons : in the budding 
Spring, the fervid heat of Summer, among the 
bleak winds of Autumn, and the snow-covered 
mountains and valleys of TV inter. There is an un- 
fading and unfailing verdure in the heart, when 
Love, the divine, nestles, warms, and diffuses itself 
through every word and action to other hearts; 
when it speaks gently to the afflicted and erring 
children of earth, and entreats noble schemes for 
the amelioration of the human race. It has visited 
the dark cell of the criminal, and let in a flood of 
light and bliss ; and has breathed in low, earnest 
tones that dear word, brother. The forms of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth are everywhere, though often 
unperceived, and though often roughly denied a 
home in the heart. Not that sickly sentimentality 
disguised under the name of friendship; not that 
cunning hypocrisy which enrobes itself in the vest- 
ments of truth ; not that selfish passion which dig- 
nifies itself with the name of love. Ah, no ; Love, 
pure and abiding ; Truth, firm and unchangeable ; 
and Friendship, deep and perpetual, are still the 
heritage of mortals ; making green and luxuriant 
the moral desert of earth, and ripening the flowers 
and foliage of the heart for the garden of the “ bet- 
ter land.” May they ever abide with us, above the 
din and storm of battles, and tho confusion of revo- 
lution and changes. May they cheer the night- 
labors of the student, illuminate the studio of the 
artist, gild the work- shop of the artisan, and shed 
a ray of divine effulgence in many homes, where 
poverty and unrequited labor have sickened the 
heart and made life a weariness ; for 
“ The poor have bui few friends, 

Bui oh ! they love the belter far 
The feir our Father sends!” 

And when the ministrations of Friendship, Love 
and Truth shall be ended here on earth, there is a 
bright home from whence they emanated, where 
they shall ever flourish in immortal verdure, where 
death, pain and sorrow cannot intrude to mar tho 
holy anthems of joy and gladness, flowing from the 
lips of the ransomed and blessed. Louisa. 

Millington, Conn. 

Gold Stories. — The Tribune has a couple of 
new letters, though of old date, from California, 
which are more extravagant in their desriptions 
of the richness of the gold diggings than any that 
have before appeared. In one locality the precious 
metal is said to be “ so abundant that there is no 
necessity for washing the earth; $700 per day 
being the amount obtained by each man.” We 
wonder some of the precious stuff does not reach 
the Atlantic, where it is so much needed ! 

The Iris.— This journal, we perceive, has been 
much enlarged and improved. It looks as if it 
were in the enjoyment of very excellent health. 
Wm. Stuart, Esq., is Editor. He is a gentleman 
whom we well know, having formerly been asso- 
ciated with the editorial department of the Gazette 
of the Union. He is an able and ready writer, and 
will no doubt make his sheet interesting. 

Gen. Shields. — The Senate have decided that 
Gen. Shields is ineligible to a seat in that body, 
not having been a citizen the Constitutional period. 


THE ORDER OF THE S. OF T. AND THE SECRET 
PRINCIPLE. 

We have before us an address upon this subject, 
delivered before a Lodge at the West. It contains 
many thoughts worthy of consideration. We are a 
Son of Temperance, and love the Order ; but we do 
believe that it needs many additions, in the way of 
ceremonial interest , to give it permanency and 
efficiency. 

“ In passing at once to mjr subject, I cannot deem 
it necessary that I should give in detail to 6uch an 
audience as this, the minutiae of that Order's his- 
tory. They are matters of record — some of which 
are but too plainly and deeply written upon the 
hearts of many of its members. It is sufficient to 
say, that the repeated efforts which the philanthro- 
py of the preceding as well as the present age, had 
suggested as a remedy for a most vicious and ruin- 
ous custom, had failed, and in their failure the 
producing cause thereto, was finally disclosed. The 
fact was at last mode manifest, that those efforts — 
wise, and pure and good, as they certainly were — 
wore of no effect, because of the absence of all re- 
straining influence that was tangible, effective and 
continuous in its character upon the mind of the 
inebriate after he was made to see the danger with 
which he was threatened. They saw that some- 
thing more was needed than to probe the festering 
wound, and lay its soreness open to the gaze of the 
world — a balsam was necessary which should close 
the wounded part, and restore it at once, effectual- 
ly, to health and to vigor. They discovered that 
they not only had to call the attention of the suffer- 
ing wretch to the sword suspended over him by a 
hair, but had also to teach him how he might avoid 
the dreadful death to which the slightest indiscre- 
tion on his part, would inevitably doom him. 

** Desponding, but not disheartened by these re- 
peated failures, the more active friends to the cause 
still hoped yet to find a plan which would meet the 
full measure of their wishes, and in casting about 
for this purpose, their attention was arrested bv 
the time-honored and reverend institutions of Odd- 
Fellowship and Free-Masonry. Familiar, as they 
doubtless were, with the workings of these two 
handmaids to religion — appreciating the admirable 
harmony and beauty of their workings — venerating 
them for the sublime and beautiful lessons of char- 
ity which they each impress upon the minds of their 
members — recollecting the clearness and certainty 
of the means of mutual recognition entrusted to all 
within their folds, and keeping in mind the mate- 
rial fact, that the elect had a positive and unques- 
tionable guarantee of assistance in the hour of his 
necessities, it was at once determined to institute a 
third institution which should contain some features 
in common with those two, but sufficiently dissimi- 
lar in all its chief features to protect themselves 
from the charge of improperly exposing the trusts 
reposed in them. This was done, and the “ Order 
of the Sons of Temperance” was formed. Yet this 
was not attained without its difficulties. In accom- 
plishing this task, it became more necessary to 
exercise the greatest care and prudence, lest, on 
the one side, they should render themselves open to 
censure at the handsof these older Orders, while on 
the other hand there was great danger that they 
should incur the displeasure, and arouse the settled 
opposition of that portion of the community around 
them, (then forming a decided majority of the more 
earnest and influential friends to the cause in that 
region,) who were hostile to everything approxi- 
mating to the character of a secret society, ft was 
under these circumstances that the present work- 
ings of the Order were established ; and we find in 
them a sufficient excuse for the manifold errors and 
imperfections with which we, who are without the 
influence of those crude and pur-blind prejudices, 
feel it is justly chargeable. The fact that the 
workings of the Order need remodeling, is now, I 
believe, generally conceded; and a disposition , but 
only a disposition to that effect has recently been 
manifested in a section from which we were least 

repared to expect it. I allude to the Eastern 

tates. 

“ The two chief imperfections, and, indeed, the 
only two, in the workings of the Order, whence all 
the evils under which we labor originate, are the 
absence of Degrees, and the want of proper Grips, 
Signs and Tokens, which would enable the member 
to make himself known as such at any and every 
point — in any, and under every circumstance, 
night or day. To the initiated within this room, 
these imperfections must have been felt most griev- 
ously. With pie, there does not rest a doubt, but 
that when these features shall have been grafted on 
the Order, we shall witness a state of affairs totally 
unlike that which surrounds us at present. Instead 
of the meager and lifeless quorums, which we have 
difficulty m assembling now, our Division Booms 


will regularly be filled with members — in lieu of 
our empty and impoverished purses, our Treasury 
will be full to overflowing — instead of promises to 
the elect which are now but as sounding brass 
and tinkling symbols, we shall be prepared to ex- 
tend ready and effective relief, both pecuniary and 
social, to all who need it — and better still — instead 
of that bitter and heartless system of vituperation 
and slander with which the Order is now disgraced, 
we shall find a broad and deep current of fra- 
ternal love, running along the whole line of the 
Order, which will link heart to heart in chains of 
steel so strong that we may laugh to scorn the 
strongest efforts of the enemy to break it. Nor is 
this all. The chief effect will be felt in the elevated 
character which will be given to the Order, and 
thus the sphere of usefulness will be extended a 
thousand fold. The “ Order of the Sons of Tempe- 
rance” will cease to be an asylum for worn-out 
drunkards, and will take rank, side by side, with 
that of the Odd-Fellows and the Masons— both of 
which are known to demand the respect and confi- 
dence even of those who are most bitterly opposed 
to them. 

And who is there, I ask, that can estimate in ad- 
vance, the incalculable amount of good which this 
simple change in its character will effect ? Does 
any one doubt — dare any one attempt to cheat him- 
self into the belief, that the stigma — I love strong 
words — the stigma , I say, which attaches itself to 
the Order, has not kept from its folds many of the 
best and valuable members of society around us — 
has palsied its influence with that very class for 
whose benefit it seems to have been peculiarly and 
purposely designed ? How many of your acquaint- 
ances — young men just ripening into usefulness, 
and whose characters for good or for evil are now 
— even now, while I am speaking— being molded 
for life, are there, who would be happy co-workers 
with you this night, were it not for the fact, that 
they are unwilling to incur the imputation that this 
pledge is necessary to save them from ruin ! It may 
be that the fact has escaped your attention, but I 
tell you it requires no small effort of moral courage 
for a young man thus to place himself before the 

F ublic as a mark for carping inuendo and remark. 

grant you that this is all wrong, and that an act 
is either good or bad of itself and in itself, irre- 
spective of any — whatever opinion the public, ae 
such, may place upon it. Highly as we may ap- 
preciate the opinion of the world around us, and 
willing, as we may be, to bow in submission to its 
judgments, yet we must not forget that man is 
fallible, and that we are permitted a more elevated 
and impassioned tribunal before which the relative 
merits of vice and virtue may be tested. Yet we 
must bear in mind, that he who confines himself to 
his single social glass of wine, is not a whit lees 
sensitive or jealous on that score, than the more 
thorough drinker, who is always more or less 
under the influence of his cups. They are alike 
jealous, sensitive and irritable — each requiring 
that his prejudices should be respected, else, aU 
chance for saving him is gone. It is with such 
that this prejudice has such deadly weight, and it 
is for the sake of such that the Order owes it to 
itself, that this prejudice should be removed.” 


, GRAND LODGE OF NEW YORK. 

REPORT OF THE OOMMITTBE ON BY-LAWS. 

The Committee on By-Laws recommend divid- 
ing the State in Districts, as below. The amend- 
ment will be acted upon at the next meeting of the 
G. L. 

To the R. W. Grand Lodge of New York: 

The committee to whom was referred the subject 
of further amending the By-Laws of the Grand 
Lodge, respectfully report in part, by submitting 
the following Article on Districts, in lieu of that 
now in force. Respectfully submitted, 

John A. Kennedy, 
James E. Ayres, 
Hiram Hunt, 
Charles Graham. 

JYew York , March S/A, 1849. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Sec. 1. — Of Districts. — The Subordinate and De- 

§ ree Lodges, located within the limits hereinafter 
escribed, shall constitute the several Districts, 
viz: 

I. The county of Suffolk. 

II. The county of Queens, the village of W illiama- 
burge, and town of Bushwick, in Kings county. 

III. The county of Kings, except the portions 
embraced in the Second District. 

IV. The county of Richmond. 

V. The 1st, 2d, 8d, 4th, 6th, flth, and 7tb Wards 
in the tit y of New York. * „ 
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VI. The 10th, 11th, and 13th Wards in the city of 
Kew York. 

VII. The 8th and 14th Wards in the oity of New 
York. 

VIII. The 9th, 12th, 16th, 16th, 17th and 18th 
Wards in the city of New York. 

IX. The county of Rockland, and the towns of 
Monroe, Bloominggrove, Warwick, Geshen, Hamp- 
tonburg, Walkill,Minisink, Mount Hope, and Deer 
Park, in the county of Orange. 

X. The county of Orange, except the portions 

embraced in the Ninth District, and the towns of 
Fishkill, Beekman, and Paulding, in the county of 
Dutchess. _ . 

XI. The county of Putnam, and the towns of 
Courtland, Yorktown, Somers, and North Salem, in 
the county of Westchester. 

XII. Thecounty of Westchester, except the parts 
embraced in the Eleventh Districts. 

XIII. The county of Dutchess, except the parts 
embraced in the Tenth District. 

XIV. The county of Ulster. 

XV. Thecounty of Sullivan. 

XVI. The county of Delaware. 

XVII. The county of Greene. 

XVIII. The county of Columbia. 

XIX. The county of Albany, except the parts 
embraced in the Twentieth District, and the towns 
of Greenbush, Sand Lake, Berlin, Sehodack, Nas- 
sau, and Stephentown, in the county of Rensselaer. 

XX. The county of Rensselaer ^except the parts 
embraced in the Nineteenth District, and the town 
of Watervliet, in the county of Albany, and the 
towns of Half Moon and Clifton Park, in the coun- 
ty of Saratoga. 

XXI. The county of Schenectady. 

XXII. The towns of White Creek, Cambridge, 
Hebron, Argyle, Fort Edwards, Greenwich, Jack- 
son, and Easton, in the county of Washington. 

XXIII. The part of the county of Washington 
not included in the Twentv-second District, and the 
towns of Queensbury and Luzerne, in the county 
of Warren. 

XXIV. The county of Saratoga, except the parts 
embraced in the Twentieth District. 

XXV. The counties of Clinton and Essex. 

XXVI. The county of St. Lawrence. 

XXVII. Thecounty of Jefferson. 

XXVIII. The county of Lewis. 

XXIX. The county of Oneida. 

XXX. The counties of Herkimer and Fulton 

XXXI. The county of Montgomery. . 

XXXII. The county of Schoharie. 

XXXIII. Thecounty of Otsego, except the towns 

of Butternuts and Unadilla, in the county of Ot- 
sego. 

XXXIV. The county of Chenango, and the towns 
of Butternuts and Unadilla, in the county of Ot- 
' sego. 

xXXV. The county of Madison. 

XXXVI. The counties of Broome, Tioga and 
Tompkins, except the town of G roton, in the county 
of Tompkins. 

XXXII. The county of Cortland and the town of 
Groton, in the county of Tompkins. 

XXXIII. The county of Onondaga. 

XXXIX. The county of Oswego, and the town of 
Sterling, in the county of Cayuga. 

XL. The county of Cayuga, except the town of 
Sterling. 

XLI. The county of Wayne. 

XLII. The county of Seneca. 

XLIII. The county of Chemung, and the town of 
Reading, in the county of Steuben. 

XLIV. The county of Steuben, except the towns 
of Reading, Pultney, Prattsburgh, Conhocton, and 
Dansville. 

XL V. The county of Yates, and the towns of 
Pultney, Prattsburgh, Conhocton and Dansville, in 
the county of Steuben. 

XLVI. The county of Ontario. 

XLVII. The county of Monroe. 

XLVII. The eounty of Livingston. 

XLIX. The county of Alleghany. 

L. The county of Orleans. 

LI. The county of Genesee. 

LII. The county of Wyoming. 

LIU. The counties of Niagara and Erie. 

LIV. The counties of Cattaraugus and Chau- 

tauque. 


Gambling in New York. — The “ Scorpion” of 
last week, a spirited and stinging paper, conducted 
by our neighbor, C. G. Graham, contains an ac- 
count of not less than ten of those haunts of satan, 
where so many of our young men are dishonored 
and destroyed. We hope the Scorpion will go on 
chastising and scorching these villains who keep 
such places, and that all the press will join in the 
holy war, until they are exterminated from the 
face of the earth they have cursed too long. 


Con. Cregan, the Irish Gil Blas.” No. 1 
1. London : W. S. Orr & Co. This is the first part 
of a new serial tale, with an amount of fun and hu- 
mor, which bespeaks it a true product of the Green 
Isle ; and we may add, entitles it to the use of the 
second portion of the respectable name we find on 
the title-page. As a specimen of the author’s pow- 
ers in description, we take this droll account of the 
personation of a dead man, in order to get a will 
framed, suited to the wishes of a rascally son : 

Con. Cregan’s Last Bequest. — I think I see 
the whole scene this instant before my eyes, as I 
sat on a little window with one pane, and that a 
broken one, and surveyed the proceedings. It was 
a large room, at one end of which was a bed, and 
beside it a table, with physic bottles and spoons, 
and tea-cups ; and a little further off was an- 
other table, at which sat Billy Scanlan, with all 
manner of writing materials before him. The 
country people sat two, sometimes three-deep, 
around the walls, all intently eager and anxious for 
the coming event. Peter himself went from place 
to place, trying to smother his grief, and occasion- 
ally helping the company to whiskey, which was 
supplied with more than accustomed liberality. A 
tow, faint cough, from the dark corner where the 
bed stood, seemed to cause even a deeper stillness ; 
and then in a silence, where the buzzing of a fly 
would have been heard, my father said : “ Where’s 
Billy Scanlan? I want to make my will.” “He’s 
here, father,” said Peter, taking Billy by the hand 
and leading him to the bedside. “Write what I 
bid ye, Billy, and be quick, for I hav’nta long time 
afore me here. I die a good Catholic, though father 
O’Rafferty won’t give me the rites.” A general 
chorus of muttered “ Oh ! mush a, musha,” was now 
heard through the room ; but whether in grief over 
the sad fate of the dying man, or the unflinching 
severity of the priest, it is hard to say. “I die in 
peace with all my neighbors, and all mankind.” 
Another chorus of the company seemed to approve 
these charitable expressions. “ I bequeath unto my 
son Peter the whole of my two farms of Killmun- 
doonery and Knocksheboora, with the fallow mea- 
dow behind Lynch’s house ; the forge, and the right 
of turf on the Dooran bog. I give him, and much 
good may it do him, Lanty Ca-sarn’s acre and the 
Luary field, with the lime-kiln ; and that reminds 
me that my mouth is just as dry ; let me taste what 
ye have in the jug.” Here the dying man took a 
very heavy pull, and seemed considerably refreshed 
by it. “Where was I, Billy Scanlan?” says he. 
“Oh, I remember, at the lime-kiln; I leave him — 
that’s Peter, I mean — the two potatoe gardens at 
Noonan’s Well; and it is the elegant finccrop grows 
there.” “ An’t you gettin’ wake, father darlin’ ?” 
said Peter, who began to be afraid of my father’s 
loquaciousness ; for, to say the truth, the punch 
gorinto his head, and he was greatly disposed to 
talk. “ I am, Peter, my son,” says he, “I am gettin’ 
wake; just touch my lips again with the jug. Ah, 
Peter, Peter, you watered the drink!” “No, in- 
deed, father, but its the taste its leavin’ you;” says 
Peter; and again a low chorus of compassionate 
pity murmured through the cabin. “ Well, I’m 
nearly done now,” says my father, “ there’s only 
one little plot of ground remaining — and I put it on 
you, Peter — as ye wish to live a good man, and die 
with the same easy heart as I do now — that ye 
mind my last words to ye here. Are ye listening ‘ 
Are the neighbors listening? Is Billy Scanlan lis- 
tening?” “Yes, sir. Yes, father, we’re all minding,” 
chorused the audience. “ Well, then, its my last 
will and testament, and may — give me over the 
jug” — here he took a long drink — “ and may this 
blessed liquor poison me if I’m not as eager about 
this as every other part of my will ; I say, then, I 
bequeath the little plot at the cross-roads to poor 
Con. Cregan ; for he has a heavy charge, and is as 
honest and hard-working a man as I ever knew. Be 
a friend to him, Peter, dear ; never let him want 
while ve have it yourself; think of me on my death 
bed whenever he asks ye for any trifle. Is it down 
Billy Scanlan ? the two acres at the cross to Con 
Cregan and his heirs in secla seclorum. Ah, bless- 
ed be the saints, but I feel my heart lighter after 
that,” says he, “ a good work makes an easy con 
science ; and now I’ll drink all the company’s good 

health, and many happy returns ” What he 

was going to add there’s no saying ; but Peter, who 
was terribly frightened at the lively tone the sick man 
was assuming, hurried all the people away into 
another room, to let his father die in peace. When 
they were all gone, Peterslipped back to my father 
who was putting on his brogues in a corner : 
“ Con,” says he, “ ye did it all well, but sure that 
was a joke about the two acres at the cross.” “ Of 
course it was, Peter,” says he; “sure it was all 
oke for the matter of that; won’t I make the neigh- 


tray me j” says Peter, trembling with fright. “ Sure 
you wouldn’t be mean eneugh to go against your 
father’s dying words ?” says my father : “ the last 
sentence ever he spoke ;” and here he gave a low, 
wicked laugh, that made myself shake with fear. 
“Very well, Con.,” says Peter, holding out his 
hand, “ a bargain’s a bargain, yer a deep fellow, 
that’s all,” ana so it ended; and my father slipped 
quietly home over the bog, mighty well satisfied 
with the legacy he left himself. And thus we be- 
came the owners of the little spot known to this day 
as Con’s Acre. 

• » » 

The Steamer Crescent City sailed for Cha- 
gres on the 18th inst.,with 347 passengers. Among 
them were Mrs. Capt. J. C. Fremont. 
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bora laugh hearty to-morrow, when I tell them all 
about it?” “ You wouldn’t be mean enough to be* 


Meteor. — A remarkable meteor exploded at 
Baton Rouge, La., on the 24th ult. The noise 
shook the houses and alarmed the oitigens. It was 
very brilliant. 

Electric Telegraph Monopoly. — Judge 
Cranch of Washington has decided against Morse’s 
monopoly, and in favor of the right of Bain to a 
patent for his system of telegraphing. 

The Gold Mania. — “ Turn a^ain, Whittington.” 
Poor Dick, when he left his native village, expect- 
ing to find the streets of London paved with gold, 
did not make such a grievous blunder as his coun- 
trymen who are now shipping themselves for Cali- 
fornia under the influence of a kindred hallucina- 
tion. For Dick came to a place where, even in his 
own day, there were cook-shops and wine-vaults 
for such as had money, and rich merchants with 
shoes to dean, from whom scraps of meat and the 
shelter of a roof might be earned, though accompa- 
nied by the drawback of cross words and fisticuffs 
from crabbed old Cicely, the cook. Our modern 
Whittingtons will find nothing of the kind in Cali- 
fornia. We will not belie the country : it is heal- 
thy enough ; “ barren ; beggars all ; marry good 
air.” But men cannot live on a wholesome atmos- 

S here alone ; they require shelter from the night 
ews, and food to eat. And in both these incus- 
pensables, more especially the last, the modern El 
Dorado is scandalously ill -provided. The true and 
only way of getting a share of the California gold is 
to stay at home and make the articles which those 
who gather it must buy with it. We may, and 
most likely will, miss the gold if we go in search of 
it ; but if we remain at home, and work steadily 
and honestly, the gold is sure to come to us. — 
[English Paper. _ _ ___ 

Remarkable Ttace of Antiquity. — The per- 
fect skeleton of an Indian woman was found last 
Wednesday afternoon in the sand-bank excavation 
adjoining Niagara River, immediately back of Major 
Whitney’s new residence. We understand that it 
rested in a sitting posture with its head facing the 
North, (true Indian style,) about four feet below 
the surface. Immediately above grew a large 
hickory, two feet in diameter, at least 200 years 
old, whose huge roots encircled the skeleton on 
every side. Owing to the frost in the sand, and 
the number of roots to be removed, it was obtained 
with great difficulty. Rumor says Indian relics 
were found with it. — [Niagara Falls Iris. 

No License in Vermont. — The people of Ver- 
mont have determined that no licenses to sell liquor 
shall be issued in that State for the year to come. 
Last year they voted just the other way. The re- 
turns have not yet been all received, but the No 
License majority will not be less than 10,000 or 
12,000. Twenty towns give 3000. 

It is stated that three millions of bushels of wheat 
will be at Chicago at the opening of navigation, 
ready to go forward from Lake Michigan. 

Gold and silver mines, said to yield from 76 to 
80 percent, have been discovered in Benton county, 
Tenn. 

In the New Jersey Legislature a supplement to 
the act regulating the practice of the law, has pass- 
ed the House, the principal feature of which is, 
that parties in a suit may call upon their adver- 
saries in the same suit to give testimony. 

A lead mine yielding ninety per cent, pure ore, 
has been discovered at Moose Head Lake, Me. 

In Montreal, Ca, during the year 1848 there were 
424 marriages, 2282 baptisms, and 1,601 burials. 

There were 676 marriages in Cuyahoga county, 
Ohio, during the year 1848. 

A bill before the Ohio Legislature, to annex Mill 
Creek township to the city of Cincinnati was lost on 
the 28 ult. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


tfjjt Altar. 


CONSOLATIONS IN AFFLICTION. 


Though bitter tears and frightful woes 
My life for years assail : 

Thougn friends desert, time yield me foes, 
'Neath fate I'll never ouail; 

A day shall speed, a holy day, 

With peace my soul to calm, 

To Heaven’s high portal point the way, 
Diffuse the sacred balm. 

Delight to sorrow soon suoceeds, 

In this all -priceless hour; 

No more the heart in torment bleeds, 
Afflictions lose their power : 

How sweetly shines this clinging hope. 

Of consolation’s aid; 

When virtues with temptations cope. 

The latter fly dismayed.' 

Why then despond, thou weeping man ? 
Hath Heaven no charms for thee ? 

Hope on, hope on, life’s shortest span 
From trouble ne’er was free : 

Bright joys await thee, should’st thou bear, 
In peace all evils here*— 

Wan misery afflicts not there, 

Nor ills, nor pains appear. 


CREATION. 

WRITTEN TOR TEE OAZSTTS OT THE UNION Alto SOLDER RULE, 

BY J. WATSON DUNHAM. 


The creation of this planet on which we live, 
and the others composing our solar system,' will 
ever afford subjects for sublime contemplation. 
How interesting is the formation of the earth to 
every student of nature : and how many ques- 
tions naturally occur to tne mind in viewing the 
curious machinery of the universe. 

For information upon this subject in vain do 
we examine the works of Philosophy, or the 
pages of Science. Time , the volume of inspira- 
tion, sheds a faint light upon this subject ; but, 
with this exception, we are left to gather our in- 
formation from the book of Nature, as it appears 
written by the pencil of God, in the brilliant 
sparkling of the distant stars, the pale glimmer- 
ing of the moon, and the splendor of the midday 
sun. 


From whence came this planet on which we 
tread ; and on which millions of animate beings 
dwell ? To this interrogation sages are silent, 
and our imagination can only make a reply. 
Sacred history informs us, that previous to the 
separation of the land from the water, all was in 
disorder, and wild confusion reigned. There 
was no sun to cheer the face of Nature, and van- 
ish the surrounding gloom ; but amid the appa- 
rent wreck of all tilings, the Great First Cause 
moved in silent, solemn stillness, determining in 
His own infinite wisdom the proper arrangement 
of the different planets, and laying the deep 
foundation of worlds. By the volition of that 
invisible agency the sun is placed in the distant 
space, blazing forth in all his glory, and by the 
cheering influence of his rays, penetrating even 
to this part of the creation, driving back the 
black darkness and damp vapors, which chaos 
had occasioned. 

Magnificent must that moment have been 
whenliffht was first created — quicker than the 
vivid tightening's course it traversed the wide 
space around, proclaiming to the powers of 
darkness, that the period of their universal sway 
was at an end. At a change so sudden, that the 
cherubim and seraphim nearest the eternal 
throne, must have looked with wonder and ad- 
miration at that Omnipotent Being, who spake 
and it was done ; who commanded and it stood 
fast ; and if the leader of the fallen angels then 
cherished the spirit of rebellion against the God 
of heaven, he must have trembled with fear in 
view of that power which could tarn darkness 
into light, ana from nothing create a world. 

But the work of creation was not yet finished ; 
the sun from its aerial throne looked upon the 
faee of the globe, and saw the deep waters 
roll their muddy waves. An invisible ageooy 
formed the dry land, and eovered the faee of the 
earth with verdure. The firmament is spread 


out like a eurt&in; the stars are made and sus- 
pended as lamps in the upper region, to dispel 
the gloom of midnight, to sneer the benighted 
traveler. The waters are filled with fish, and 
the land covered with animals. Here it would 
seem as though Jehovah paused, while He might 
view the work of His hands ; and after survey- 
ing matters, animate and inanimate, He pro- 
nounced it good ; yet, amid all that was created 
nothing yet bore the image of the Almighty, or 
resembled His likeness. Then it was that He 
determined to make man — to impart to him a 
soul that should never die, but survive all other 
things created, and outlive the final conflagra- 
tion of the universe. At this eventful period 
man took the place assigned him by his Creator, 
superior to all else created, and inferior only to 
his Creator. To have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, the birds that fly in the air, and the cat- 
tle that feed on a thousand hills. The earth be- 
gan to turn upon its axis, and perform its revo- 
lutions around the sun ; thus giving day and 
night and all the seasons of its annual round, 
with that regularity and order which the Great 
First Ouse had designed. Then the morning 
stars sang together, and the sons of God shouted 
for joy, while Jehovah, from the circle of heaven, 
looked with complacency upon all the works of 
His hands. All things animate united together 
in acts of adoration and songs of praise to their 
Creator. Man in the Garden of Eden drank of 
every pleasure that angels taste : walked on the 
banks of living water, sat bbneath the refreshing 
shades, and was fanned by the heavenly breezes. 
From that time to the present these subjects have 
afforded themes for delightful contemplation, and 
although our knowledge of them is vague, yet 
our imagination 

“ Loves to rovo at the setting sun. 

And view the planets as they run ; 

To gaze upon the orbs above. 

Ana feel and know that God is Love P* 
Schenectady, March Gth. 1840. 


The Conscientious Youth. — There is no 
moral object so beautiful to me as a conscien- 
tious young man. I watch him as a star in the 
heavens; clouds may be before him, but we 
know that his light is behind them, and will 
beam again ; the blaze of others’ popularity may 
outshine him, but we know that though not seen 
he illuminates his own true sphere. He resists 
temptation not without a struggle for that is not 
a virtue ; he hears the saroasm of the profligate, 
and it stings him, for it is the trial of virtue, but 
heals the wound with his own pure touch. He 
heeds not the watchword of fashion, it leads to 
sin ; the atheist, who says not only with his 
heart but with his lips, “ there is no God,” con- 
trols him not ; he sees the hand of a creating 
God, and rejoices in it. 

' Woman is sheltered by fond arms and lov- 
ing council ; old age is protected by its experi- 
ence, and manhood by its strength; but the 

9 man stands amid the temptations of the 
like a self-balanced tower. Happy indeed 
is he who seeks and gains the prop and shelter 
of morality. 

Onward, then, conscientious youth ! raise thy 
standard and nerve thy goodness. If God has 
given thee intellectual power, awaken in that 
cause ; never let it be said of thee, he helped to 
swell the tide of sin by pouring his influence into 
its channels. If thou art feeble in mental 
strength throw not tliat drop into a polluted cur- 
rent. Awake, arise, young man — assume the 
beautiful garb of virtue ! It is fearfully easy to 
sin ; it is difficult to be pure and holy. Put on 
thy strength, then, let truth be the lady of thy 
love — defend her ! 


The Free Will or Man. — Let any man 'dive 
into his own heart, and observe hhnself with at- 
tention. If he hav^the power to look, and the 
will to see, he will behold, with a sort of terror, 
the incessant war waged by the good and evil 
dispositions within him — reason and caprice, 
duty and passion ; in short, to call them all by 
their comprehensive names, good and evil. We 
contemplate with anxiety the outward troubles 
and vicissitudes of human life ; but what should 
tare feel if we could behold the inward vicissi- j 
tudes, the troubles of the human soul ? If we i 


could see how many dangers, snares, snera»4L 
combats, victories, and defeats, can be crowdea 
into a day — an hour ? I do not say this to dis- 
courage man, nor to humble or undervalue his 
free will. He is called upon to conquer in the 
battle of life, and the honor of the conquest be- 
longs to his tree will. But victory is impossible 
ana defeat certain, if he has not a just concep- 
tion and a profound feeling of his dangers, his 
weaknesses, and his need of assistance. To be- 
lieve that the free will of man tends to good, and 
is of itself sufficient to accomplish good, betrays 
an immeasurable ignorance ot his nature. It is 
the error of pride ; an error which tends to de- 
stroy both moral and political order j which en- 
feebles the government of communities no less 
than the government of the inward man. — [De- 
mocracy m France, by M. Guizot . 


Dr. Miiler, Senior Professor in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Princeton, has announced his 
intention to resign that important post at the next 
meeting of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
Advanced age is probably the cause which 
prompted him to this step. 


OAzavva of thb uzrxozr 

AND GOLDEN RULE. 

THB ORGAN OF THB ORDER, 
Published under the auspices of the M. W. Grand Sire! 

It will contain, from week to week, the prooeedinge of the 
Grand Lodge of the State of New-York, and also of other 
States; acoounte of Celebrations, Institutions of new Lodges, 
and occasionally, a complete Directory of all the Lodges in 
the Union. 

Its Literary department will be filled with Original Tales 
of the highest excellence, prepared by the most eminent 
writers in our country — Popular Tales ; Choice Miscellany ; 
the rarest Gems of Poetry from the English Poets ; Sketches 
of Travel ; Anecdotes, Ac., Ac. ; and occasionally illustrated 
with beautiful Wood Engravings. Being equal in its Liter- 
ary character to any Weekly in the country, and being thus 
perfect in its Odd-Fellowship department, it will bo worthy 
ef a place on the table of every brother of the Order. 

The Gazette and Rule is published every Saturday, at 44 
Ana-street, New-York, by Bro. J. R. CRAMPTON, and is 
under the Editorial Snper intendenoe of Rev. Bro. AUG. C. 
L. ARNOLD, P. C. P. 

CT All Communications should be addressed to J. R. 
Ceamptom, 44 Ann-street, New-York. 


II7* Wx hope our Traveling Agents will be punctual in 
making rctnrns to us every week, and not compel us to no- 
tice any one individually. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Bro. Jams* J. Denham is our Agent for Philadelphia, and 
duly authorized to procure subscriptions and advertisements, 
collect dues, and transact any business involved in such 
Agency. Office No. 101 Cherry-street, above Sixth, near 
Odd Fellow’s Hall. 

N. B. Subscribers who are in arrears will pay their sub- 
scriptions to Mr. Denham, as no other person is authorized 
to receive them, all former Agencies being disoontinaed. 


LI3T OF TRAVELING AGENT8. 

Bra Alonzo Wslton, Bro. Isaac H. Ruse, 
Wm. H. Fairchild, Perry E. Tolrs, 

Henry L. Brouohton, L. W. Aldrich, 

Chas. H. Harrison, Horace Lamb. 

Samuel H Barrett. 


inr Bro. Wm. H. Fairchild will visit Virginia and some 
of the adjacent States. We trust he will be reoeived by the 
Brethren with the cordiality which he merits. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

We have a large amount uncollected on the Books of the 
Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule, and again call upon 
all who are still in arrears to forward the amount doe us aa 
soon as possible. Do not wait for our Agent to call. Several 
may unite and send their dues through the Poet Office. All* 
money enclosed in pretence of the Post Master is at our risk 


NOTICE. 

JAMES T. PALMATARY, of Philadelphia, and R. B. 
MORSE, of Adrian, Mich., are not authorized Agents of the 
Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule. 


MARRIAGES. 


In Virgil, Cortland Co., N. Y» oa the 
Bro. Clark, of McLean Lodge, Bro. JOS 
of Tioug Juliana Lodge No. *63, mu of Asieroea 
meat No. 68, 1. O. of O. F, to Miss FLORINDA C., dang hter 
of Timothy Greeks, Esq., of VirgiL 
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JOURAUD'S LIBRARY OF ROMANO! 

TTTLLA WRIGHT — CAXTO III. 

The brow of Julia Wright was most commanding. 

Though dark ; like Pallas’ it was broad and high 
Telemachus, when on Calypso landing, 

Could not have seen such brow without a sigh ’ 

’Tit strange that, speaking of her vndtr standing, 

My thoughts glide to her foot — I know not why ; 

That petite foot, by sailors called a “ clipper,” 

To small for even Cinderella’s slipper ! 

UjT It may be asked, why, if Julia had such a dark skin, 
she did not use GOURAUD’S Italian Medicated Soap, which, 
it is well known, will remove Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Sal 
lowness, Ringworm, or any other skin deformity ? For an 
answer to this query, the reader is referred to the sequel. 
GOURAUD’9 Poudres Subtiles will infallibly eradicate su- 
perfluous hair from any part of the frame. GOURAUD’S 
Grecian Hair Dye has the singular property of changing the 
color of red, light or gray hair to a magnificent black. GOU- 
RAUD’S Liqutd Rouge imparts a permanent rose tint to pale 
cheeks. 

Dr. GOURAUD’S renowned preparations can only be pro- 
* cured genuine at his depot, 67 Walker-street, 1st store FROM 
Broadway. Boston, Bates A Jordan, 129 Washington-st. 

[To be continued.) 


BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 

Is the best article for the hair in use. The following speaks 
for itself. A letter from the Rev. Mr. Chapman, Sandwich, 
Mass., late of the “ Olive Branch 

Boston, April 6th, 1846 - Mr. Bogls — Sir: I consider it a 
duty I owe you as well as to those wno may be troubled with 
their hair and head as I have bean, to acknowledge the effica- 
cy of your Hyperion Fluid, by the use of which I have de- 
rived so much benefit. For twelve years I was troubled with 
a disease on the head, the skin of which was covered wiih a 
thick coat of scaly humor, (or dandruff in its worst form,) 
which entirely covered the pores of the skin, caused severe 
headaehe, and entirely unfitted me for study : my hair also 
grew dry and dead, aud at last began to turn bald and gray ; 
to cure which 1 tried all the advertised articles of the day, 
(and their name is legion) without deriving any benefit. I 
heard of your Hyperion Fluid, and although it was highly 
praised by those who had used it, yet I was afraid it was but 
another humbug of the day, but was induced by you to give 
it a trial upon the system of no cure no pay : and I am glad to 
jay it has entirely succeeded. The skin of my head is now 
clear from humor or dandruff, my hair is daily growing thick - 1 
er, and is in a fine healthy state. It is therefore with the ut- 
most confidence I recommend your Hyperion Fluid to be all I 
von represent it. I am, yours truly, 

SAMUEL CHAPMAN. 

fp" For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by A. B. A D. 
Sands, 100 Fulton-st: Rushton, Clark A Co., 110 and 273 
Broadway, N. Y. To be obtained of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, Win. Bogle, 277 Washinglon-st., Boston, and 
of the principal Druggists and Perfumers in the United States 
and Canada. 


THE NEW-YOR K SUN ’S ART UNION! 

A SPLENDID ENGRAVING, AND 

'T'HE NEW-YORK WEEKLY SUN one Year 

1. for One Dollar, besides One Thousand Magnificent 
Prizes distributed among those who Subscribe !— BEACH. 
BROTHERS, Publishers of the Weekly Sun, as a testimonial 
of their appreciation of the vast and rapidly increasing pa- 
tronage bestowed upon that Dollar Newspaper, will make a 
gratuitous present of a large and elegant full length engrav- 
ing, beautifully printed on fine paper, of General Zachary 
Taylor, President of the United States, to every subscriber, 
(whether a nr w one or one who renews an old subscription,) 
whose name is entered upon the subscription books between 
the first day of January, 1819, and January, 1850. They will 
also distribute among the subscribers ONE THOUSAND 
PRIZES, varying in value from 825 to 81— the total value 
amounting to two thousand dollars The very great expense 
attendant on this liberal distribution of prizes and splendid 
Portraits of President Taylor, in full military uniform, Ac., 
renders it imperatively necessary that only one name should 
be entered for each dollar sent. Those who subscribe in clubs 
will please designate the names of such as are to be entered 
upon the books as candidates for the prizes, Ac. 

THE ONE THOUSAND PRIZES 
To be distributed among the subscribers to the Weekly Sun,* 
will comprise a rich selection of costly and valuable works 
in the several departments of Literature, History, Biography, 
Voyages, and Travels, Domestic and Moral Economy, Es- 
says, Belles Lettres, Ac , including most of the well known 
publications of Harper snd Brothers. 

Those who draw prizes will have the privilege of making 
their own selections from the catalogue which is furnished to 
each subscriber. To insure the fullest advantages of the 
above prize distribution, subscribers should seud in the 
amount of their subscriptions without delay, as the names are 
registered in rotation, and those first in order will be entitled 
to the early impressions of the engravings of General Tay 
lor, Ac. 

For a more detailed account of the above plan, the reader 
is referred to the Extra Sun 1 * Art Union , which may be ob- 
tained free of charge by any person addressing (postpaid) the 
proprietors. 

THE NEW-YOKK WEEKLY SUN 


la the best as well os the cheapest family newspaper ever pre- 
sented to the American public. 

In addition to its usual features of interest, beautiful En- 
gravings, Ac., the Weekly Sun for 1849 will be enriched by 
a succession of 

ORIGINAL PRIZE STORIES, 
written by eminent American authors expressly for this pa- 
per, for the premiums of 8250. 

The sabseription price being 

ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
auy perton may receive a copy, at any time, by sending the 
direction and enclosing the mouev by mail. (Postmasters 
will frank the letters) 

CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS, when sent to one address, are 
received at the following rales : Five copies for 84 — eleven 
eopies for 88 — twenty-five for S18 — and seventy-five copies 
for 850. Whan an order is sent for copies requiring them to 
be forwarded to more than one address, one dollar will be 
ch arged for each subscription. 

IP* Letters ahd Communications (always riostpaid,) 
should be addressed to BEACH, BROTHERS, 

lm946 Sun Establishment. New York. 


BOLEOTIO MEDIOAL AND SURGICAL OFFICE. 

No. 127 Ohambers-st., New- York. 

I. ALL CASES OF DISEASE 
in any part of the HUMAN SYS 

TE.'l, INTERNAL or EXTERNAL. 

whether in MEN, WOMEN or 
CHILDREN, will be EXAMIN- 
ED, and COUNSEL or ADVICE 
given freely to all, by the Physi- 
cians in attendance, 

WITHOUT CHARGE 

II. Patients will find our EX- 
AMINATIONS, and the mode by 
which we arrive at a knowledge 

of their discuses — as hi so our TREATMENT, unlike those of 
any others which they may have heretofore known or tried 

III. Our REMEDIES or TREATMENT will be found the 
most pleasant, safe, simple, and efficacious that can be used. 
No confinement to the sick room — no hindrance from busi- 
ness,— no danger from colds, — and no injury to the constitu- 
tion but, on the contrary, improvrmbnt at once. 

IV . All the Medicines we prescribe are made in our own 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, as we cannot rely on the 
Drugs sold in the shops, in consequence of almost universal 
Adulterations. Our remedies being prepared in the most 
pure and concentrated foim, but little is used or needed t© 
cure the worst cases. 

V. We claim, by our unwsual success, to be masters over 
all curable diseases— particularly in ail SCROFULOUS AF- 
FECTIONS— the DISEASES PECULIAR TO WOMEN— 
the HEREDITARY DISEASES OF CHILDREN— and all 
those most Hoprlbss and Despbratb cases in male or female 
whith have defeated ihe best efforts of the mo«t sisiinguished 
medical practitioners, as the more than ten thousand cases, 
whom we have successfully treated, can testify. 

VI. THOSE DISEASES which are almost invariably 
treated in the first stage with Balsam of Copiava, Capsules, 
Cubebs,— with iijections of solutions < f Nitrate of Silver, Bo 
rax. Alum, Sugar of Lead, Sulphate of Zinc,— with Bougies, 
Catheter*, and Caustics — and in the second stage with Yellow 
or Black Washes, Blue or Mercurial Ointment, Blue Stone or 
Lunar Caustic, externally— and with Calomel, Blue Pill, Red 
Precipitate, Corrosive Sublimate, Hydriodate of Potassa, Sar- 
saparilla Syrups, and other like cheats and slops, internally — 
we say before Heaven and Earth what we know and can 
demonstrate by hundreds of cases, that by such treatment 
and means these diseases have never, and can never, be heal- 
ed— they deceive the patient, disguise the disease by driving 
it into the system to other and more important parts, — they 

K roduce Strictures ; Abscesses in the Kidneys; Piles; Kistu- 
ts ; Catarrhs ; Gravel ; Diseases of the Eyes ; Loss of Hair 
and Hearing; Rheumatic Pains; Decay of the Flesh and 
Bones; Ulcers in the Limbs, Throat, Head, Neck, Nose and 
Palate; Disease of the Liver and Stomach ; with CON9UMP- 
TIOiN OF THE LUNGS, or WHOLE SYSTEM ; and thus 
render either ike whole life of the patient miserable, or hurry 
him to a premature grave. 

Without using any of the above named Quackisk, Swind- 
ling and Murderous Remedies, we PROMISE to every case 
we treat a PERMANENT and RADICAL cure FOR LIFE, 
by a very simple medicine, which is without taste or smell, 
which neither purges nor vomits, nor hinders from business, 
nor exposes the patient in any way whatever. Testimonials 
to these Facts we can furnish from persons who were car- 
ried out of the Broadway Hospital to die as hopeless cases, 
and many others of like character, whom we have cured. 

VII. FISTULAS cured invariably WITHOUT AN OPE- 
RATION. Of the hundreds of cases of this disease which 
we have known, we have never seen one which had been 
cured with cutting with the knife— though nearly all had 
been cut once, twice, or more times. Cutting never cured a 
case— it is false , delusive and cruel. References will be given 
to cases in this city which have been successfully treated of 
the most terrible forms of Fistula ever known. 

VIII. Cases of SURGERY, MIDWIFERY and DEN- 
TISTRY attended to in all their departments— Tumors, Can- 
cers, Dislocation, Fractures, Wounds, and Injuries of every 
kind treated with safety and success. 

, IX. All DISEASES of the EYES aiffi EARS treated with- 
out pain or peril, and with unequalled success. 

We invite all the afflicted, however hopeless their cases 
may appear, or whatever their disease may be, or however 
many physicians or remedies they may have tried, to put our 
knowledge and skill to the test in an examination of their 
case, — it will cost them nothing, — and then they will be pre- 
pared to know whether we can treat them successfully or 
not — for if we do not find, to their satisfaction, the cause or 
origin of all the difficulties in the case, we will own that the 
cure is not in our power, and hence put them to no expense. 
Most physicians treat symptoms — we go to the root, and thus 
succeed where others fail. 

NEVER DESPAIR till you have given our Remedies and 
Treatment an honest trial. 

Patients visited at their residences when required. 

All DR. BEACH’S BOOKS and MEDICINES £>r sale at 
this office. 

Office open from 8 o’clock, A. M., to 8 P. M. Sundays 
from 9 to 10 A. M., and from 7 to 8. P. M. 

JAMES McALISTER a CO., Proprietors, 
3m246 No. 127 Chambers street, New York. 



r PHIS Superior Medicine may be liad in part 

X as follows At Dr. Wright’s Offices in Philadelphia, 
169 Race street ; New- York, 288 Greenwich-street ; and Bos 
ton, 198 Tremont- street— and by 20,000 Agencies in North 
and South America, England, France, and Germany. Agents 
whose supplies become exhausted, can obtain a fiesh lot at 
the Philadelphia rates, by addressing any of the above Of- 
fices. Care should he taken not to confound this medicine 
with other articlee of similar name, so as to prevent disagree- 
able consequences : and in no case should it be purchased 
from individuals wno eannot vouch for its genuineness. 240 



SELPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 

A ND ARTIFICIAL HAND, patronized by the 
most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, And 
■ by the most distinguished of their professional 
brethren in this country, and allowed by all to 
be the nearest approach to nature hitherto pro 
duced. Introduced into this country, and made 
solely by WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 Spring-si , 
iV \ ork. Reference to Prof. V. Mott, and other eminent 
Surgeons in this elty. *45 



IN QUART BOTTLES, 

For Purifying the Blood, and for the Cure of 


Scrofula, 

Rheumatism, 
Stubborn Ulcers 
Dtsprpsy 
Salt Rheum 
Fever Sorbs, 
Erysipelas. 
Pimples, Biles, 


Mercurial Diseases, 
Cvtanbous Eruptions, 
Liver Complaint. 
Bronchitis 
Consumption. 

Female Complaihts 
Loss hf Appbtitb, 
General Debility, Ac. 


r PHE PROPRIETORS haring spent much time 

X in bringing this preparation of Sarsaparilla to its pre- 
sent slate of perfection ; and the experience of fourteen years 
has furnished them the most ample opportunity to study, in 
their various forms, the diseases for which it is recommended 
and to adapt it exactly to their relief and cure. Patients who 
wish a really good Medicine are invited to give it a trial, and 
satisfy themselves of its superiority, and the invaluable pro- 
perty it possesses of arresting and curing disease. The bottle 
has been enlarged to hold one Quart , and in its present im- 
proved form may safely claim to be the best and cheapest me 
dine of the age. Its progress to the fame it has attained may- 
be traced by a long line of facts and cures, that stand as land- 
marks and beacons for the invalid, pointing the way to the 
haven of health ; and what it his already done for the thou 
stands who have used it, it is capable of doing for the millions 
still suffering and struggling with disease. It purifies, clean 
ses, and strengthens the fountain springs of life, and infuses 
new vigor throughout the whole animal frame. 


DY8PEPSY CURED 

The following testimonial, from a gentleman so well known 
as Mr. Cox, requires no comment, and recommends itself to 
all similarly afflicted : New-Orlrans, Dec. 18, 1848. 

Messrs. A. B. A D. Sands — Gentlemen : Having expert 
euced the most beneficial effects from the use of your Sar- 
saparilla, it gives me pleasure to add jny testimony to the 
numerous spontaneous effusions of grateful hearts which you 
continually are receiving. 

My case was dyspeptic, or rather I may term it a weakness 
of the digestive organs. For more than a year, I was troubled 
with wind upon my stomach and its frequent eructation, to- 
gether with produemg a spasmodic contraction of the heari , 
often gave me much annoyance. After trying various reme 
dies without avail, I commenced with your Sarsaparilla. Be 
fore I had used half a bottle, almost every symptom of this 
disagreeable complaint had vanished, and in a few weeks its 
continued use effected a complete cure. I therefore confident 
ly recommend it to all persons affected in the sa ne manner, 
and have reason to believe that many who are suffering under 
a supposed disease of the heart, if they woul l take your Sar 
sapanlla, in a few weeks would find themselves restored to 
health in both mind and body. I remain yours, very truly 
JOHN V. COX, 93 Lexington Avenue 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA IN PRUSSIA 

The Proprietors of this valuable Medicine have just re- 
ceived an order from our esteemed friend and correspondent, 
Theodore S. Fay. Secretary of Legation to the Court of Prus 
sia, for the use of a member of the Royal Family— a copy of 
which we herewith lay before our readers —[Home Journal. 

“ U. S. Legation, Berlin, Nov 30, 1848.— Gentlemen : 1 
wish you to send two dozen bottles of your Sarsaparilla, for 
the use of his Royal Highness Prince Waldimir of Prussia, to 
this Legation, as soon as possible. It is necessary that he 
should receive it immediately ; therefore, please send it by 
first steamer. The bill can be made out in the name of the 
Prince, and sent with ill Your obedient servant, 

“ THEO. S. FAY.” 

SCROFULOUS AFFECTION OF THE EYES 

South Kingston, (R. I.) Oct. 11, 1847. — Messrs. Sands - 
Gentlemen : My little daughter, when one year old, was at 
lacked with a scrofulous humor on her face, which soon after 
extended into her eyes, causing almost total blindness in one 
of them, and disfiguring her whole face. I employed two 
physicians to attend her, who exhausted their utmost skill to 
give her relief, but it oil proved useless, and finally one of 
them remarked to me that he had known ©f some striking 
cures effected by Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and advised me to try 
it I obtained one bottle, which she commenced nsing, and 
before it was all used up it had effected an entire cure. It is 
now over four years since she was cured, and there has been 
no reappearance of the disease, and we are satisfied that it 
is a perfect cure. It gives me great pleasure to add that 1 can 
recommend it to any sufferer from a similar complaint. 

Respectfully yours, GEORGE ROBINSON. 

IP" Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. A 
D. SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton-st., corner ol 
VVilliam, N. Y. Sold also by Druggists generally throughout 
the United States. Price 81 per Bottle; 6 Bottles for 85. 246 

~ REGALIA AND JEWELS 

l\f ANUFACTURED and sold by E. COMBS, 

IyX 350 Grand-st. N. Y. The various ‘ 4 Orders ” furnish 


ed on reasonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold and Silver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmings, also Satin, Velvet. Merino, and materials fot 
Regalia constantly on hand, and sold cheep. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. 298:tf, 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


MR. OOO MBS — 250 GRAND, NOT 350. 

T ODGE and ENCAMPMENT JEWELS, con- 

■V m «r ,ly oa hand 


P Hn.A DB LPHiA M PE|mjMTBAy B Lmo trunx 

B RO. THOS. W. MATTSON, No. 198 Mar- 

I1T, 6th door below Sixth etreet, Philadelphie, Menu- 
facturer ol Solid Riveted Leather Traveling Trunk., Velteee, 
Carpet Bag*, Satchele, Ac. Ac. Perwwi. within* to buy » 
>ell ageinTwill find it to their advantage to purchaae at thie 
manulhctory. Work of the beat quality and at the loweet 
prices. 


BARNES A DENNEY. 
TV/TANUFACTURERS of Patent Roman Ce- 
1V1 tnented Fire and Thief Proof Cheata, at No. 3 Bread- 
street, running from Arch to Race, between 
Third-streets. Philadelphia, where they have always en 
hand a large assoatment, furnished with Locks that cannot be 
picked, and Patent Escutcheons which secure^them against 
being blown open with Powder. wroughl 

iron a i cheap and good as any in the United States. 

N. B. All kinds ot Iron Doors manufactured according to 

and bolxo ^^f 


ORDER OF FH1LOZATHEANS. 
rpHIS is the name of a mutual benefit orgam- 
JL zation of Ladies, for diffusing the principles of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth. New York Association No. 1 havmg 
been duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exer- 
cisinir the supreme power of the Order in North America, is 
now prepared to grant charters for opening Associations in 
any part of the country. , 

Fork of Application fox Charter.— The undersigned 
Ladies, beia* desirous of availing themselves of the advan- 
tages of your Order, and of extending its principles, woulJ 
resnest fully request that a Charter be granted us for opening 

an Association at , in the County of , and State 

of , to be called Association No. — • 

Respectfully submitted, in Friendship, Love and Truth. 

Date, . (Signed.) . 

Applications for charters, or letters for information, should 
be directed, (poet paid) to kiM EMEUNE GARDNER, P. 
P. S, 101 Forsyth- st. , 

fry New-York Association No. 1 meats every Monday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at 345 Broome-st. fi43:lf. 


TO LODGES AND ENCAMPMENTS. 

/CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS. REJEC- 

\J TION NOTICED, Permanent Secretary’s Receipts, 
Warrants on the Treasurer, and every description of lodge 
and Encampment Blanks. Seals, printed and furnished, in the 
beat style of workmanship, and at reasonable prices ; and co- 
pies of By-Laws, with all other information, forward**! to 
Committees and others, when requested to do so. Address, 
post-paid, E. WINC HESTER, 44 Ann it., N. Y- 


W.-'DEN N JjgLjT) J. BARNES. 

CLOCKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE. 

T O the I. 0. 0. F. and the public in general. 

The subscriber, 1. J. CRISWELL, No. 809 Markat-st, 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully ‘nviie the 
attention of the Public generally , to a large sei^ , and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, I^okiaz Glasses, Britannia and 
Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale mid rernil, as cheap as 
can be had in the City. I * J- CRISWELL’S, 

No. 299 Market-si.^ below Eighth. 
ly:nov.9. North side, Philadelphia. 

““ ~ OERTIFIO ATE OF MEMBERSHIP. ~~ 

CPLEND1D STEEL ENGRAVING 1 J. WIN- 

13 CHESTER, having become the sole Agent for the sale 

the sama to members of the I. O.of O. F., at the low price of 
FIFTY CENTS PER COPY, 

This Certificate is 18 by 24 inches, and a " 

blems of the Order, with eight large and elegant Vignettes, 
representing the motto, “ Visit the Sack. Relieve the Distress- 
ed? Bury the Dead, and Educate the Orphan,” ** well as other 
leading principles and duties, ‘ Faith, Hope and Charity. 
The cost of this oeauliful picture was over One Thousand 

^irrsinvle copies Fifty Cent* each; twelve copie. for 
ive Dollars; twenty seven copies for Ten Dollars; or 

* . — n nn« himdrMl All 


FINE MILINERY. 

M RS. HAMILTON, 431 Pearl-street, New- 

Yorx. — P aitera Hats made in the best style ; and all 
orders from Southern Merchants.and Country purchasers will 
be executed with promptness. 3m241 


DOCTOR 

Townsend, 

DISCOVERER 

GENUINE 

TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 

“TOWNSEND 8AR8APAR1LLA.” Bcmi 


Five uo uar» : iwomjf «;*«“ w f— — — t — . 

Thirty-Seven Dollars Fiflv Cents per onc huudred 
orders most be accompanied b£the Cash, and directed to 


FINB WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 

T HE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 

fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much less than the usual price. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever Watches, anchor escapement, 
Duplex and Lapine Watches, . 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains, 

Do do Keys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Pens, 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles, 

Do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins, 

Diamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups. Forks, Forks, Ac. 

Gold Watches, as low as ®20 to 932 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought 
All Watches warranted to keep good ume, or the money 
returned. Watches, Clocks and Jewelry ropaired in the best 
mann er and warranted, at much less than^the us ual ^jf ^*** 

Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and Retail, 51 
Wall-st., (late 30) corner of Willia m-st, up stairs. Iy238 
OPPOSITION— TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 

A LITTLE one side irom the bulk of Jobbers, 

ii. for the purposes of low expenses, yet 1 hope you will 
cut this advertisement out and give me a call, as I am trying 
to build up a trade for caah and short time, which I hope to 
succeed in, in opposition to long time and old established 
houses. I buy the principal portion of my goods for cash at 
auction and in Europe. They will consist of all styles of 
— ~ 1 - j— - n d under the usual market 


OLD 

Jacob 

ORIGINAL 

OF THE 



U Ikg A U ThUft IDd DLOLUTuauAt ui iuc '»«*• 

“TOWNSEND 8AR8AP AXILLA.” Beinr poor, b* ws* compelled to 
limit it* manufacture, by which mean* it ha* been kept out of market, and 
the aales circumscribed to thoee only who had prored it* worth and knoaru 
iw ralue. It had raached the «ar* of many, nevertheless. ** thorn person. 

ISVKC 1 ' “* 

Grand and Unequalled Preparation 

la manufactured on tba largret scale, and i* ealled lor Uxroufbout Urn length 
and hreadth of tba land. 

Unlike young 8. P. Towaeend’a, It improves with age. and new change*, 
but for the belter; because it is prepared on scientific principle, by a acten- 
tific man Tha highest knowledge of Chemistry, and She latest discoveries 
of the Art, hare aR been brought into requisition in the manufacture of the 
OLD DIL'8 SARSAPARILLA. The kamcperilla root, it u weU known 
to medical men, contains many medicinal p 1 j trties, and soma propemea 
which are ineit or useless; and others, which, it retained in preparing it for 
use. produce fernv .nation and acid, which u injurious to the system. Borne 
of the properties Sarsaparilla are so volaiiU Act they entirely eTapormte 
and are lost in the preparation, if they are not preaanred by * 
process, known only in mow wisramiw **» its manufacture. Moreover, 

as: 

1,1 *• GENUINE 

Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s Sarsaparilla 


i. m, prepared, that all tha inert properties of the 8ar*aparilia root are *rat 
SSiSS^Sy^ior capable of becoming 

traded and rejected; then every particle of medical virtue ia secured In a 
pure and concentrated form ; and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its^StmWeand bwtling properties. Prepared in this way, it is ma* the 
seat powerful agent in tha 

Cora of Innumerable Diseases. 

Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every side in Its favor hy 
man, women, and children. We find it doing wondanm the cum of 
CONSUMPTION, DY8PEP81A, and LIVER COMPLAINT, and k 
RHEUMATISM; SCROFULA aid PILES, COBTIVENKSS. all CU- 
TANEOUS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, and all afieotuna 

arising from Impurity of the Blood. 

It possesses a roarvallous efficacy ii _ ] 

_ fl, ,K- r un.mieit.rcu “’tonga.CoM 


11 TTQtw T-r- a ....v.. :v in all complaints arising from Indigos- 


REGALIA. 

1\/T I- DRUMMOND, Manufacturer of Regalia, 

1V1. Costume* TenU, Crook., ftc., in dM TOjJ be*t «yle* 
and prices. Lodges and Encamptmems will be liberallv d«U 
wiih. Brethren are solicited to give a calL Store No. 309 
Grand-street, New-York . At the great Four of the American 
Institute, 1847 and 1848, the highe* premium wasawirded 
tor his work. aug.Mrtf.__ 

Series, Muslins, Silks, Bareges, (green, plain A fancy,) Drape- 
ries, Gloves, Fans, Ladies’ ana Gentlemens L. C. Hdkfa, 
Fancy Silk Hdkfs., Grass Cloths, Oil Silks, Italian and Fancy 
Cravats, Sewing Silks, Crapes, Crape Lasse, Silk, Lisle, and 
Kid Gloves, Tarlatons, Flowers, Ac. Ac. Ia short, any arti- 
cle in Dry Goods which I consider cheap and desirable. 

941 L. H. MOORE, 45 Beaver-street, New-York. 

ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 

XTO. 322 MARKET -STREET, PHILADEL- 

-Ll PHIA.— The Subscriber would call the attention of 
the public to his Manufactory, (the oldest in the city) where 
can be furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cathedrals, Church- 
es or Parlors, with all the modern improvements, viz : Com- 
position Pedals, Double Swells, Coupler’s Octave, Ac. Ac , 
with his unsurpassed Reed Stops, which I will furnish cheap- 
er than any builder of established reputation. 

WM. A. COKxtlK. 

N.B. Small size Organs, suitable for Lodges, Ac., always 
on haad. i) 238 

HAVANA IfiND FRINOIFE OIGAR8. 

TAMES SADLIER, No. 234 Broadway, (3d 

fj door above American Hotel)-The attention of ray 
friends and the public is respectfully invited totheabove 
large, spacious and elegant Store, where they will find at all 
times’ asplendid and choice stock of genuine Havana and 
Principe Cigars, of the most celebrated Brand*. Also, on ex- 
tensive assortment of Virginia Cavendish Tobacco of the fa- 
▼orite brands ; genuine Turkey Smoking Tobacco. Ac. Ac. 
The trade supplied on reasonable terms. jm^saw 

JOSEPH D. WILLIAMSON, 

f'lARVER AND GILDER, Manufacturer of 

Plain and Ornamented Gilt, Mahogany, Walnut and 
Rose- wood Frames, for Looking Glasses, Charters, Diplomas, 
Pictures and Portraits, wholesale and retail, at No. Zo North 
Sixth, above Market street, Pttiladelphia 

JOHN OSBORNE, REGALIA MANUFACTURER. 
TVTO. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW-YORK, 

X l supplies promptly every description of Lodge and En- 
campment Reguiia. He will be happy to receive orders from I 
the Brotherhood for furnishing all articles required by the 
New Work. 237 

REGALIA IN READING, PA. 

T^HE Subscriber has constantly on hand ? and 
JL makes to order at short notice, Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd-Fellow*, Druids, Sons of Temperance, Ac., at as low 
prices as they can be purchased in the larger cities. N.B. 
Jewels, Emblems and Books, also furnished. 

H. A. LANTZ, 

932: tf. 42 West Washington-st , Reading, P. 

GEORGE W. ZIMMERMAN. 

T7ENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER, No. 

V 61 Arch-st. above Second, has constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment, which for finish and workmanship cannot be 
surpassed, to which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

NB He would call particular attention to his Improved 
Veuitian Blinds adopted for Stores, Offices, Ac. 235tf 

PREMIUM VANILLA TOOTH WASH. 

A T the late Fair of the American Institute ; the 
lx. Premium was awarded to the Proprietor for his Va- 
nilla Tooth Wash, as being the best preparation for cleansing 
and preserving the Teeth, and purifying the breath. For sale, 
wholesale and retail, by the Proprietor, THOS. M ANSON, 
Surgeon Dentist, No. 20 Eighth Avenue. 

Also, for sale by the principal Druggists throughout the 
city. Liberal discouni made to Country Merchants Price 
25 and 50 cents per bottle. 3n>237 

• REGALIA IN BUFFALO. 

T> EG ALIA of all kind* and every other article 

Xti required in Lodges or Camps furnished on the shortest 
notice, and at reasonable prices. Also, materials and trim- 
mings of all kinds. T. PAJISON, 275 Main-st. 232lf 

SOAP AND CANDLES. 

TOHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Noe. 61 and 

.1 63 Reade- street, New-York, has constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the above articles, which he will sell at 
the lowest market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured in the city ; delivered or shipped without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Merchants, Grocers, Country Dralers and Families, 
who are in want of the above articles, will find it to their in- 
terest to call on him before purchasing elsewhere. 3m235 

F. W. CORINTH, 

XT AT, CAP AND UMBRELLA STORE, No. 

Xl 230 North 2d street, below Callowhill, east side, Phila* 
delphia, constantly on hand a full supply of fashionable Hats, 
Caps and Umbrellas, which will be sold cheap for cash. His 
friends are invited to give him a call. 

BARD A BROTHERS, 

XTANUFACTURERS OF DIAMOND POINT- 

IVA ED GOLD PENS, and Gold and Silver Pencil Cases, 
101 William- stbkzt, and 1 Court Avenue, Boeton.— The 
highest premium ever awarded for Gold Pens was given to 
Bard A Brothers at the last fair of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanical Association at Ito*U>n; also, the highest 
Dcemium at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 3m»9 

I. 0. of O. F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

T W. & E. D, STOKES, 194 Market-st., below 

t) . Sixth-at., south iide, Manufacturer* of Regalia, Saabw 
and Rohes for Lodges and Encamp meals. Books. Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all other articles ieauired to furnish Lodges 
and Encamptments, furnished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at tha lowest prices 
in the United Stales. 235tf 

LODGE JBWELS. 

T7LEAZER AYERS, manufacturer of Jewelry, 

JCjac. No. 89 Nassau-at. New-York. 

Odd-Fellows’, Masonic, and Sons of Temperance Jewel* 
made to order. All order* from abroad punctually attended 
to. 3m235 

PERFUMERY, TOtLBT 8OAF8 AND FANCY GOODS. 

TOHNSON & GROSER, No. 1 Courtland St., 

tf Importers, Manufacturer* and Dealers, Agents for Y room 
A Fowler’s celebrated Premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. 

. Country Merchants and Traders supplied upon the lowest 
terms. SmStt 

a. WIXOHBSTSB, FUMTBR, ** AOR.STBBBT. 


of blood to the haad, palpitation ol the heart, cold feet auu »**»» — — - 
tnills and hot flash.* over tha body. It haa not had it* equal ha coughs and 
co .ds : and promotes assy expectoration, and gentle perspiration, relaxing 
atrieuira of tha lungs, throat, and every other part. . 

But in nothing ia iu excellence mors manifestly seen and acknowledged 
than ia all H*“U and stages of 

Female Complaints. 

It work* wonder* in eases of /nor offius or white*, railing of the 
Obstructed, luporemed, or Painful Manses, Irregulanty ol J* 
jwnods, and theuke; and is effectual in curing all forms of the Kidney 

flVremoving obstrnctions, and regulating tba general system, it give* tone 
and strength to the whole body, and cures all ft»ms of 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 

and thus prevents or relieve* a great variety of other d;»eams, as 8p,na] Ir- 
ritatisn. Neuralgia, St. Vitus Dance, Swooning, Epileptic Fite, Conwl- 

,l *U*ls^not possible for this medicine to fail to do good ; it baa nothing * a it 
which can ever ham ; it can never sour or spoil, and therefore, can new 
loe. it* curative propertiee. It eltanw the blood, a*c.U- the liver to b^«hy 
acUon, tones the stomach, and gives good digestion, relieve* the bowels of 
torpor and constipation, allay* tnflammauon, purifies the slrin, equaJixe* Um 
circulation of the blood, producing gentl. warmth squally all over i 
and tha insansibla perspiration ; relaxes all stricture, and ugbtnaaa^re mow 
all obatnieuona, and invigorates tha enure nervous system, le not this, then. 

The Medicine you Fre-eminenMy Neeai 

Bat can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend's inferior a nfch 
This young roan's liquid is not to be 

Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 

because of on# GRAND FACT, that the one la INCAPABLE of DETE- 
RIORATION and 

Never Spoils, 

while the other DOE8 ; it sours, ferments, and blow* the bottles containing 
it into fragments , the sour, acid liquid exploding, and damagi ng othe r 
goods! Must not this orrible compound be poisonous to the eyeteml 
What! put acid into a system elready diseased with acid. What causes 
Dyspepsia but acid I Do ws not all know, that when food sours ro our 
stomachs, what mischieft it produce. !-flatul.nce, heartburn, palpitation 
of tha heart, liw complaint, diarrhem, dy rente ry, colic, and comiption of 
the blood! What ia Scrofula but an acid humor in the body! What pro- 
duces all tha humors which briug on Eruptions of the Skin, SceJd Head, 
Balt Rheum, Erysipelas, White 8 welling*, F.v.r-Sore., and dl alee raisons 
internal and external ! It ia nothing under heaven but an acid substance, 
which sours, sad thus spoil* all tha Thuds of tha body, more ot ^ loss. Whet 
nmn ph t umaliaxn, bui a tour acid which mtinuatet ittali battii 

the Joinu and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the under and delfcate 
upon which it aeu ! So of nervous diseases, of impurity of tha blood, 
of damaged circulations, and nearly all the ailment* which effiict human 

**NW, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely wore, to use thie 

Soaring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” 

OF S. P. TOWNSEND '. 

' lie 


and yet he would bin have it understood that Old ^ 

GENUINE ORIGINAL 8 ARSAP AXILLA, ia an IMITATION of I 

4B S2Jre?f«?bidt?at‘w* nhould Ideal in to article 

distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend's article! and which should bring 
down upon (ha Old Dr. such a mountain load of complaints and ertmlnauens 
from Agents who hare sold, and purchasers who have used 8. P. Townsend 1 * 
FERMENTING COMPOUND. ^ ^ _ 

W* wish it understood, because it la the obwbu (ruth, that B. P- T oww- 
md's artiela and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s Sarsaparilla are heaven- wide 


ceuuiv — snows do mere 01 m«u hub w* <«■*« “ ~v 

eknlifie, unprofeaalooa] man, what guarantee can the pubue have that they 
receiving a genuine scientific medicine, containing all the virtue* or the 
ic*ee used in weparing it, and which are incapable of changes whim 
mtohTr^der IheKSfAffENTS of DISEASE UstoS of health! 

It is to arrest frauds upon the unfortunate, to pour balm into wounded hu- 
manity, to kiodle hope in the despairing bosom, to rest ore he alth and btoem 
and vigor Into the crushed and broken, and to banhih infirmity-teat OLD 
DR. JACOB TOWNSEND haa SOUGHT and FOUND the oppenaamy 
and means to bring his 

Grand Universal Concentrated Remedy, 

w ithin the reach, and to tha knowledge of all who need it, that they meg 
learn and know, by Joyful experience, fc* 

Transcendent Power to Heal X 

and thus to have the eaparehasaUa satisfaction of having raised ihseeeatfiii 
end miilioaa from the bed of sickness and dee p ond e a e y tohope. b ie UM m d M 
isag life cf vigor and aaefulness to thexnselrae, their famfliee and ftim d e 

Fitoe^l offlo. 10* Hian-ttmt, N. T. 
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(Original ^oetrq. 

SONG. 


WRITTEN TO* THE OAZSTT* OT THX UNION AND GOLDEN RULE, 

BY BIBS. H. S. DB GROVE. 


Whtuo fast ? I prithee tell me. 

“ Love hath wings,” the maid replied — 

“ And my grand-mama forbade me 
Flower-gathering on road-side.” 

Why so fast, my pretty maiden ? 

“ Love hath wings, I’ve heard them say.” 
*Tis Irish love — In flying toward me, 
Choosing just the backward way. 

Why so fast, my darling Mary — 

Mind you not your Jamie’s tone ? 

Fear, that made the maiden wary, 

Vanish’d as love’s voice was known. 


NIGHT. 


WRITTEN TO* THE GAZETTE OT THE UNION AND GOLDEN RULE, 

B7 AUG. 0. L. ARNOLD. 


Night, deep and blaok, came down on sea and land, 
Cooling with dews the burning breath of day ; 
No sound was heard, save on the distant strand 
The rythmic dashing of the star-lit bay. 

Sleep fell on all. Bright rose the W orld of Dreams ! 

Each wizzard sense played there its proper role. 
The warrior still pursued his mighty schemes. 

And lovers still confessed love’s soft control ; 
Youth dreamed of sunny forms around it flitting; 
The aged dreamed of noon-day splendors setting. 


OH TIME! NOT SO FLEETLY. 

A SONG. 

WRITTEN POE THE GAZETTE OT THE UNION AND GOLDEN RULE, 

BY AUG. 0. L. ARNOLD. 

I. 

Oh Time ! not so fleetly, and you, rosy hours. 
Suspend, now, your too rapid flight, 

And leave us to gather love’s beautiful flowers, 
Till day descends into the night. 

ii. 

“Fast! faster P’ a crowd of unfortunates say, — 
Roll on, then, for them, and begone; 

Bear all their distresses and troubles away* 

But leavf us* the happy, alone. 


hi. 

Love, — love, — let us love, then ; the fugitive hour 
Is passing, — it hastens ! it flies ! 

One kiss, — a fond word,— one warm embrace 
more. 

For day no more lightens the skies. 


I SamBters (Erpmenres. 


THE STOLEN WATCH. 


A TALE OF THE MARCH A88IZE. 


Something more than half a century ago, a 
person, in going along Holbom. might have seen 
near the comer of one of tne thoroughfares 
which diverge toward Russell Square, the re- 
spectable looking shop of a glover and haber- 
dasher named James Harvey, a man generally 
esteemed by his neighbors, and who was usually 
considered well to do in the world. Like many 
London tradesmen, Harvey was originally from 
the country. He had come up to town when a 
poor lad to push his fortune, and by dint of 
steadiness ana civility, and a small property left 
him by a distant relation, he had been able to 
get into business on his own account, and to at- 
tain that most important element of success in 
London — “ a connection.” Shortly after setting 
up in the world, he married a young woman 
from his native town, to whom he had been en- 
gaged ever since his school-days; and at the 
time our narrative commences, he was the father 
of three children. 

James Harvey’s establishment was one of the 
best frequented of its class in the street. You 
could never pass without seeing customers going 
in or out. There was evidently not a little busi- 
ness going forward. But although, to all ap- 
pearance, a flourishing concert^ the proprietor 
of the establishment was surprised to find that 
he was continually pinched in his circumstan- 
ces. No matter what was the amount of busi- 
ness transacted over the counter, he never got 
any richer. 

At the period referred to, shopkeeping had 
not attained that degree of organization, with 
regard to counter-men and cashiers, whicn now 
distinguishes the great houses of trade. The 
primitive till was not yet superseded. This was 
the weak point in Harvey’s arrangements ; and 
not to make a needless number of words about 
it, the poor man was regularly robbed by a 
shopman, whose dexterity in pitching a guinea 
into the a rawer, so as to make it jump, unseen, 
with a jerk into his hand, was worthy of Herr 
Dobler, or any other master of the sublime art 
of jugglery. 


Good-natured and unsuspicious, perhaps also 
not sufficiently vigilant, Harvey was long in 
discovering how he was pillaged. Cartwright, 
the name of the person wno was preying on his 
employer, was not a young man. He was be- 
tween forty and fifty years of age, and had been 
in various situations, where he had always giv- 
en satisfaction, except on the score of being 
somewhat gay and somewhat irritable. Private- 
ly, he was a man of loose habits, and for years 
his extravagances had been paid for by property 
clandestinely abstracted from his too-confiding 
master. Slow to believe in the reality of such 
wickedness, Mr. Harvey could with difficulty 
entertain the suspicions which began to dawn 
on his mind. At length all doubt was at an end. 
He detected Cartwright in the very act of car- 
rying off goods to a considerable amount. The 
man was tried at the Old Bailey for the offense ; 
but through a technical informality in the in- 
dictment, was acquitted. 

Unable to find employment, and with a char- 
acter gone, the liberated thief became savage, 
revengeful, and desperate. Instead of imputing 
his fall to nis own irregularities, he considered 
his late unfortunate employer as the cause of his 
ruin ; and now he bent all the energies of his 
dark nature to destroy the reputation of the man 
whom he had betrayed and plundered. Of all 
the beings self-delivered to the rule of unscru- 
pulous malignity, with whom it has been my 
fate to come professionally in contact, I never 
knew one so utterly fiendish as this discomfited 
pilferer. Frenzied with his imaginary wrongs, 
he fori, ed the determination to labor, even if it 
were for years, to ruin his victim. Nothing 
short of death should divert him from this, the 
darling object of his existence. 

Animated by these diabolical passions, Cart- 
wright proceeded to his work. Harvey, he had 
too good reasons to know, was in debt to per- 
sons who had made him advances; and by 
means of artfully-concocted anonymous letters, 
evidently written by some one conversant with 
the matters on which he wrote, he succeeded in 
alarming the haberdasher’s creditors. The con- 
sequences were — demands of immediate pay- 
ment, and. in spite of the debtor’s explanations 
and promises, writs, heavy law expenses, ruin- 
ous sacrifices, and ultimate bankruptcy. It may 
seem almost too marvelous for belief, but the 
story of this terrible revenge and its consequen- 
ces is no fiction. Every incident in my narra- 
tive is true, and the whole may be found in 
hard outline in the records of the courts with 
! which a few years ago I was familiar. 

The humiliated and distressed feelings of 
Harvey and his family may be left to the imagi- 
nation. When he found himself a ruined man, 

I dare say his mental sufferings were sufficient- 

ly acute, Yet he did not sit down in despair. 
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To re-establish himself in business in England 
appeared hopeless ; but America presented itself 
as a scene where industry might find a reward ; 
and by the kindness of some friends, he was 
enabled to make preparations to emigrate with 
his wife and children. Toward the end of Feb- 
ruary he quitted London for one of the great 
sea-ports, where he was to embark for Boston. 
On arriving there with family, Mr. Harvej 
took up his abode at a principal hotel. This ? in 
a man of straitened means, was doubtless lm- 

S rodent ; but he afterward attempted to explain 
le circumstance by saying, that as the ship in 
which he had engaged his passage was to sail 
on the day after his arrival, he had preferred in- 
curring a slight additional expense rather than 
that his wife — who was now, with failing spirits, 
nursing an infant — should be exposed to coarse 
associations and personal discomfort. In the 
expectation, however, of being only one night 
in the hotel, Harvey was unfortunately disap- 
pointed. Ship-masters, especially those com- 
manding emigrant vessels, were then, as now, 
habitual promise-breakers ; and although each 
succeeding sun was to light them on their way, 
it was fully a fortnight before the ship stood out 
to sea. By that time a second and more dire 
reverse had occurred in the fortunes of the 
luckless Harvey. 

Cartwright, whose appetite for vengeance was 
but whetted by his first success, had never lost 
sight of the movements of his victim j and now 
he had followed him to the place of his embark- 
ation, with an eager but undefined purpose of 
working him some further and more deadly 
mischief. Stealthily he hovered about the house 
which sheltered the unconscious object of his 
malicious hate, plotting, as he afterward con- 
fessed, the wildest schemes for satiating his 
revenge. Several times he made excuses for 
calling at the hotel ? in the hope of observing the 
nature of the premises, taking care, however ; to 
avoid being seen by Mr. Harvey or his family. 
A fortnight passed away ; and the day of depart- 
ure of the emigrants arrived without the slight- 
est opportunity occurring for the gratification of 
his purposes. The ship was leaving her berth ; 
most of the passengers were on board; Mrs. 
Harvey and the children, with nearly the whole 
of their luggage, were already safely in the ves- 
sel; Mr. Harvey only remained on shore to pur- 
chaise some trifling article, and to settle his bill 
at the hotel on removing his last trunk. Cart- 
wright had tracked him all day ; he could not 
attack him in the street ; and he finally followed 
him to the hotel, in order to wreak his ven- 
geance on him in his private apartment, of the 
situation of which he had informed himself. 

Harvey entered the hotel first, and before 
Cartwright came up, he had gone down a pas- 
sage into the bar to settle the bill which he had 
incurred for the last two days. Not aware of 
this circumstance, Cartwright, in the bustle 
which prevailed, went up stairs to Mr. Harvey’s 
bed* room and parlor, in neither of which, to his 
surprise, did he find the occupant ; and he turn- 
ed away discomfited. Passing along toward the 
chief staircase, he perceived a room of which 
the door was open, and that on the table there 
lay a gold waton and appendages. Nobody was 
in the apartment ; the gentleman who occupied 
it had only a few moments before gone to his 
bed-chamber fora brief space. Quick as light- 
ning a diabolical thought flashed through the 
brain of the villain, who had been baffled in his 
original intentions. He recollected that he had 
seen a trunk in Harvey’s room, and that the 
keys hung in the lock. An inconceivably short 
spaoe of time served for him to seize the watch, 
to deposit it at the bottom of Harvey’s trunk, 
and to quit the hotel by a back stair, which led 
by a short cut to the harbor. The whole tran- 
saction was done unperceived, and the wretch 
at least departed unnoticed. 

Having finished his business at the bar, Mr. 
Harvey repaired to his room, locked his trunk, 
which, being of a small and handy size, he 
mounted on his shoulder, and proceeded to leave 
the house by the back stair, in order to get as 
quickly as possible to the vessel. Little recked 
he of the interruption which was to be presented 
to his departure. He had not got as far as the 
toot of the stair with his burden, when he was 


overtaken by a waiter, who declared that he 
was going to leave the house clandestinely with- 
out settling accounts. It is proper to mention 
that Mr. Harvey had incurred the enmity of this 
particular waiter in consequence of having, out 
of his slender resources, given him too smaU a 
gratuity on the occasion of paying a former bill, 
and not aware of the second bill being settled, 
the waiter was rather glad to have an opportuni- 
ty of chaiging him with a fraudulent design. In 
vain Mr. Harvey remonstrated, saying he had 
paid for everything. The waiter would not be- 
lieve his statement, and detained him “ till he 
should hear better about it.” 

“ Let me go, fellow j I insist upon it,” said 
Mr. Harvey, burning with indignation. <( I am 
already too late.” 

“ Not a step, till I ask master if accounts are 
squared.” 

At this moment, while the altercation was at 
the hottest, a terrible ringing of bells was heard, 
and above stairs was a loud noise of voices, and 
of feet running to and fro. A chambermaid 
came hurriedly down the stair, exclaiming that 
some one had stolen a gold watch from No. 17, 
and that nobody ought to leave the house till it 
was found. The landlord also, moved by the 
hurricane which had been raised, made his ap- 
pearance at the spot where Harvey had been 
interrupted in his exit. 

“ What on earth is all this noise about, John ?” 
inquired the landlord of the waiter. 

u Why, sir, I thought it rather strange for any 
gentleman to leave the house by the back way, 
carrying his own portmanteau, and so I was 
making a little breeze about it, fearing he had 
not paid his bill ; when all of a sudden Sally 
rushes down stair and says as how No. 17 has 
missed his gold watch, and that no one should 
quit the hotel.” 

No. 17, an old, dry-looking military gentle- 
man, in a particularly high passion, now showed 
himself on the scene, uttering terrible threats of 
legal proceedings against the house for the loss 
he had sustained. 

Harvey was stupefied and indignant, yet he 
could hardly help smiling at the pother. 

“ What,” said he, “ have I to do with all this ? 
I have paid for everything ; I am surely entitled 
to go away if I like. Remember, that if I lose 
my passage to Boston, you shall answer for it.” 

“ I very much regret detaining you, sir,” re- 
plied the keeper of the hotel ; “but you hear 
there has been a robbery committed within the 
last few minutes, and as it will be proper to 
search every one in the house, surely you, who 
are on the point of departure, will have no ob- 
jection to be searched first, and then be at lib- 
erty to go V ’ 

There was something so perfectly reasonable 
in all this, that Harvey stepped into an adjoining 
parlor, and threw open his trunk for inspection, 
never doubting that his innocence would be 
immediately manifest. 

The waiter, whose mean rapacity had been 
the cause of the detention, acted as examiner. 
He pulled one article after another out of the 
trunk, and at length — horror of horrors ! — 
held up the missing watch with a look of triumph 
and scorn ! 

“ Who put that there V 1 cried Harvey, in an 
agony of mind which can be better imagined 
than described. “ Who has done me this griev- 
ous wrong ? I know nothiug as to how the 
watch came into my trunk.” 

No one answered this appeal. All present 
stood for a moment in gloomy silence. 

“ Sir.” said the landlord to Harvey on recov- 
ering from his surprise, “I am sorry for you. 
For the sake of a miserable trifle, you have 
brought ruin and disgrace on yourself. This is 
a matter which concerns the honor of my house, 
and cannot stop here. However much it is 
against my feelings, you must go before a ma- 
gistrate.” 

“ By all means,” added No. 17, with the im- 
portance of an injured man. “ A pretty thing 
that one’s watch is not safe in a house like this.” 

“ John, send Boots for a constable,” said the 
landlord. 

Harvey sat with his head leaning on his hand. 
A deadly cold perspiration trickled down his 
brow. His heart swelled and beat as if it would > 


burst. What should he do ? His whole pros- 
pects were in an instant blighted. “ Oh God ! 
do not desert a frail and unhappy being : give me 
strength to face this new and terrible misfor- 
tune,” was a prayer he internally uttered. A 
little revived, ne started to his feet, and address- 
ing himself to the landlord, he said, “ Take me 
to a magistrate instantly, and let us have this 
diabolical plot unraveled. I court inquiry into 
my character and oonduct.” 

“ It is no use saying any more about it,” said 
the landlord ; “ here is Boots with a constable, 
and let us all go away together to the nearest 
magistrate. Boots, carry that trunk. John and 
Sally, you can follow us.” 

Arid so the party, trunk and all, under the 
constable as conductor, adjourned to the house 
of a magistrate in an adjoining street. There 
the matter seemed so clear a case of felony — 
robbery in a dwelling-house — that Harvey, ail 
protestations to the contrary, was fully commit- 
ted for trial at the ensuing March assizes, then 
but a few days distant. 

At the period at which these incidents oc- 
curred, I was a young man going on ray first 
circuits. I had not as yet been honored with 
perhaps more than three or four briefs, and these 
only in cases so slightly productive of fees, that 
I was compelled to study economy in my excur- 
sions. Instead of taking up my residence at an 

inn when visiting , a considerable sea-port, 

where the court held its sittings, I dwelt in 
lodgings kept by a widow lady, where, at a small 
expense, I could enjoy perfect quietness, free 
from interruption. 

On the evening after my arrival on the March 
circuit of the year 17 — , I was sitting in my 
lodgings perusing a new work on criminal juris- 
prudence, when the landlady, after tapping at 
the door, entered my room. 

“ I am sorry to trouble you, sir,” said she ; 
“ but a lady has called to see you about a very 
distressing law case — very distressing indeed, 
and a very strange case it is too. Only, if you 
could be so good as to see her.” 

“ Who is she 1” 

“ All I know about it is this : she is a Mrs. 
Harvey. She and her husband and children 
were to sail yesterday for Boston. AJ1 were on 
board except the husband ; and he, on leaving 
the large hotel over the way, was taken up for a 
robbery. Word was in the evening sent by the 
prisoner to his wife to come on shore with all 
her children and the luggage ; and so she came 
back in the pilot boat, and was in such a state 
of distress, tnat my brother, who is in the pre- 
ventive service, and saw her land, took pity on 
her, and had her and her children and things 
taken to a lodging on the quay. As my brother 
knows that we have a London lawyer staying 
here, he has advised the poor woman to come 
and consult you about the case.” 

“Well, I’ll see what can be done. Please 
desire the lady to step in.” 

A lady was shortly shown in. She had been 
pretty, and was so still, but anxiety was pictured 
in her pale countenance. Her dress was plain, 
but not inelegant ; and altogether she had a neat 
and engaging appearance. 

“Be so good as to sit down,” said I, bowing; 
“ and tell me all you would like to say.” 

The poor woman burst into tears ; but after- 
terwarcl recovering himself, she told me pretty 
nearly the whole of her history and that of her 
husband. 

Lawyers have occasion to see so much dupli- 
city, that I did not all at once give assent to the 
idea of Harvey being innocent of the crime of 
which he stood charged. 

“There is something perfectly inexplicable 
in the case,” I observed, “and it would require 
sifting. Y our husband, I hope, has always borne 
a good character V } 

“ Perfectly so. He was no doubt unfortunate 
in business ; but he got his certificate on the 
first examination ; and there are many who 
would testify to his uprightness.” And here 

X *n my client broke into tears, as if over- 
Imed with her recollections and prospects. 

“ I think I recollect Mr. Harvey’s shop,” said 
I, soothingly. “ It seemed a very respectable 
concern ; and we must see what can be done 
Keep up your spirits ; the only fear I have arise 
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from the fact of Judge A— being on the grasping nervously with shaking hands at the of individuals — chiefly of the Society of Friends 
bench. He is usually considered severe, and if front of the dock. He appeared stunned, be- — I petitioned the crown for a commutation of 
exculpatory evidence fail, your husband may wildered, as a man but hall awakened from a the sentence. But being unaccompanied with 
run the risk of being — transported.” A word of hideous dream might be supposed to look. He a recommendation from the judge, the prayer of 
more terrific import, with which 1 was about to had comprehended, though he had soarcely our petition was of course disregarded : the law, 
conclude, stuck unuttered in my throat. “Have heard, the verdict ; for on tne instant, the voice it was said, must take its course. How much 
you employed an attorney'?” 1 added. which but a few years before sang to him by cruelty has been exercised under shelter of that 

“ No ; I have done notning as yet, but apply the brook-side, was ringing through his brain, remorseless expression ! 
to you, to beg of you to be my husband’s coun- and he could recognise the little pattering feet I would willingly pass over the succeeding 
seL” of his children, as, sobbing and clinging to their events. Unable to save his life, I endeavored 

“Well, that must be looked to. I shall speak shrieking mother's dress, she ana they were to soothe the few remaining hours of the doomed 
to a local agent, to prepare and work out the hurried out of court. The clerk, after a painful convict, and freouently visited him in the con- 
case ; and we shall au do our utmost to get an pause, repeated the solemn formula. By a demned cell. The more I saw of him, the 
acquittal. To-morrow I will call on your hue- strong effort the doomed man mastered his agi- deeper grew my sympathy in his case, whioh 
band in prison.’ 7 tation; his pale countenance lighted up with was that of no vulgar felon. “1 have been a 

Many thanks were offered by the unfortunate indignant fire, and firm and self-possessed, he most unfortunate man,” said he one day to me. 
lady, and she withdrew. thus replied to the fearful interrogatory : “ A destiny toward ruin in fortune and in life 

1 am not going to inflict on the reader a de- “Much could I say in the name, not of mer- has pursued me. I feel as if deserted by God 
tailed account of this remarkable trial, which cy, but of justice, why the sentence about to be and man : yet I know, or at least would persuade 
turned, as barristers would say, on a beautiful passed on me should not be pronounced ; but myself, that Heaven will one day vindicate my 
point of circumstantial evidence. Along with nothing, alas ! that will avail me with you, pride- innocence of this foul chaige. To think of being 
the attorney, a sharp enough person in his way. blinded ministers of death. You fashion to hanged like a dog for a crime at which my soiu 
I examined various parties at the hotel, ana yourselves — out of your own vain conceits do revolts ! Great is the crime of those imbecile 
made myself acquainted with the nature of the you fashion — modes and instruments, by the aid jurors and that false and hard-hearted judge, 
premises. The more we investigated, however, of which you fondly imagine to invest your- who thus, by an irreversible decree, consign a 
the more dark and mysterious-— always suppos- selves with attributes which belong only to fellow-mortal to a death of violence and dis- 
ing Harvey's innocence— did the whole case Omniscience; and now I warn you — and it is a grace. Oh God, help me — help me to sustain 
appear. There was not one redeeming trait in voice from the tomb, in whose shadow I already that bitter, bitter hour!” And then the poor 
tne affair, except Harvey's previous good char- stand, which addresses you — that you are about man would throw himself on his bed and weep, 
acter ; and good character, by the law of Eng- to commit a most cruel and deliberate murder.” But the parting with his wife and children, 
land, goes for nothing in opposition to facts He paused, and the jury looked into each oth- What pen can describe that terrible interview ! 
proved to the satisfaction of a jury. It was like- er's eyes for the courage they could not find in They knelt in prayer, their wo-begone counte- 

wise unfortunate that A was to be the pre- their own hearts. The voice of conscience nances suffused in tears, and with hands clasped 

siding judge. This man possessed great forensic spoke, but was only for a few moments audible, convulsively together. The scene was too har- 
acquirements. and was of spotless private char- The suggestions that what grave parliaments, rowing and saored for the eye of a stranger. I 
acter ; but, like the majority of lawyers of that learned judges, and all classes of “ respectabili- rushed from the cell, and buried myself in my 
day, — when it was no extraordinary thing to ty” sanctioned, could not be wrong, much less lodgings, whence I did not remove till all was 
hang twenty men in a morning at Newgate — he murderous or cruel, silenced the “ still, small” oyer. Next day, James Harvey, a victim of 
was a stanch stickler for the gallows as the only tones, and tranquillized the startled jurors. circumstantial evidence, and of a barbarous 
effectual reformer and safeguard of the social “ Prisoner at the bar,” said the judge, with oriminal code, perished on the scaffold, 

state. At this time he was but partially recov- his cold, calm voice of destiny, “ I cannot listen Three weeks afterward, the court arrived at a 
ered from a long and severe indisposition, and to such observations: you have been found* populous city in the West of England. It had 
the traces of recent suffering were distinctly guilty of a heinous offense by a jury of your in the interval visited another assize town, and 

apparent on his pale and passionless features. countrymen, after a patient trial. With that there Judge A had left three for execution. 

Harvey was arraigned in due form ; the evi- finding I need scarcely say I entirely agree. I At the trials of these men, however, I had not 
dence was gone carefully through ; and every- am as satisfied of your guilt as if I had seen you attended. So shocked had been my feelings 
thing, so far as I was concerned, was done that commit the act with my own bodily eyes. The with the mournful event which had taken place 

man could do. But at the time to which I re- circumstance of your being a person who, from at , that I had gone into Wales for the sake 

fer, counsel was not allowed to address the habits and education, should have been above of change of scene. After roaming about for a 
court on behalf of the prisoner— a practice since committing so base a crime, only aggravates fortnight amid the wild solitudes of Caernarvon- 
introduced from Scotland — and consequently I your guilt. However, no matter who or what shire, I took the stage for the city which I knew 
was allowed no opportunity to draw the atten- you have been, you must expiate your offense the court was to visit, and arrived on the day 
tion of the jury to the total want of any direct cn the scaffold. The law has very properly, for previous to the opening of the assizes, 
evidence of the prisoner's guilt. Harvey him- the safety of society, decreed the punishment of / Well, are we to have a heavy calendar T” 
self tried to point out the unlikelihood of his death for such crimes : our only and plain duty I inquired next morning of a brother barrister, on 
being guilty; but he was not a man gifted with “ t0 execute that law.” entering the court. . 

dialectic qualities, and his harangue fell pointless The prisoner did not reply: he was leaning , Rather light for a March assize, replied 
on the understandings of the twelve common- with his elbows on the front of the dock, his !? 1 f S u lm ? atl S nt 000 ‘Ify' a8 “ 0 onwra. 

place individuals who sat in the jury-box. The bowed face covered with his outspread hands ; There s Cartwright s case highway robbery 
judge finally proceeded to sum the evidence, and the judge passed sentence of death in the l 11 w h ,c h 1 ^ fcr the prosecution. He 11 
and this he did emphatically against the prison- accustomed form. The court then rose, and a RW . 1 . n f * or * V 1X1(1 pariiaps four or five others, 
er — dwelling with much force on the suspicious turnkey placed his hand upon the prisoner's arm, , A good hanging judge is A , said the 
circumstance of a needy man taking up his to lead him away. Suddenly he uncovered his under-sheriff who at this moment joined us, 
abode at an expensive fashionable hotel : his face, drew himself up to his full hight — he was rubbing ms hands, as if pleased with the proe- 
furtive descent from his apartments by the back a remarkably tall man — and glared fiercely poet of a few executions. No chance of the 
stairs ; the undoubted fact of the watch being round upon the audience, like a wild animal at prophecy yonder coming to toss, I suppose . 
found in his trunk; the improbability of any bay. “My lord,” he cried, or rather shouted, 4 Not in the least, replied the TOstling ooun- 
one putting it there but himself; and the ex- in an excited voice. The judge motioned impa- se ^ He never lophod better. His lllnes has 
treme likelihood that the robbery was effected tiently to the jailer, and strong hands impelled gone completely off And this day s work will 
in a few moments of time by the culprit, just as the prisoner from tne front of the dock. Burst- brighten him up. 

he passed from the bar of the hotel to the room ing from them he again sprang forward, and his Cartwright s trial came on. I had never soon 
which he had occupied. “If,” said he to the arms outhtretched, while his glittering eye seem- man before, and was not aware that this 
jury, in concluding his address, “you can, after ed to hold the judge spell-bound, exclaimed, person whom Harvey had inci- 

all these circumstances, believe the prisoner to “ My lord, before another month has passea dentally told me he had discharged for theft ; the 
be innocent ef the crime laid to his charge, it is away, you will appear at the bar of another truth being, that till the last moment of nis sir 
more than I can do. The thing seems to me as world, to answer for the life, the innocent life, »tence, that unfortunate man had not known 
clear as the sun at noonday. The evidence, in which God bestowed upon me, but which you “ ow .. boea a ^urruce to this 

short, is irresistible; and if the just and necessa- have impiously cast away as a thing of naught wretch s malice. 

ry provisions of the law are not enforced in such and scorn !” He ceased, and was at once borne The crime of which the villain now stood ac- 
veiy plain cases, then society will be dissolved, off. The court, in some confusion, hastily de- cused was that of robbing a farmer of the paltry 
ana security for property mere will be none, parted. It was thought at the time that the sum of eight shillings, in the neighborhood of 
Gentlemen, retire ana make up your verdict.” judge's evidently failmg health had suggested Ilfracombe. He pleaded not guilty, but put in 
But the jury were not disposed to retire. After the prophecy to the prisoner. It only excited a no defense. A verdict was recorded against 
communing a few minutes together, one of them few days' wonder, and was forgotten. him, and in due form A—— sentenced him to 

stood up and delivered the verdict : it was The position of a barrister in such circum- be hanged. An expression of fiendish malig- 
GuiLtyl The judge assumed the crowning stances is always painful. I need hardly say nancy gleamed over the haggard^features of the 
badge of the jucucial potentate — the black cap ; that my own feelings were of a very distressing felon as he asked leave to address a few words 
and the clerk of arraigns asked the prisoner at kind. Conscious that if the nnfortunate man to the court It was granted. Leaning forward, 
the bar, in the usual form, if he had anything to was really guilty, he was at least not deserving and raising his heavy scowling eyes to the 
urge why sentence of death should not be passed of capital punishment, I exerted myself to pro- judge, he thus began : “ There is something on 
upon him cure a reprieve. In the first place I waited my mind, my lord — a dreadful crime— whicn, 

JPoor Harvey ! I durst scarcely look at him. privately on the judge ; but he would listen to as I am to die for the eight shillings I took from 
As tire sonorous words fell on nis ear, he was no proposal for a respite. Along with a number the farmer, I may as well confess. Yen may 
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remember Harvey, my lord, whom you hanged 
the other day at V* 

« What of him, fellow ?” replied the judge, 
his features suddenly flushing crimson. 

“ Why, my lord, only this — that he was as 
innocent of the crime for which you hanged him 
as the child yet unborn ! I did the deed ! I 
put the watch in his trunk !” And to the unut- 
terable horror of the entire court, he related the 
whole particulars of the transaction, the origin 
of his grudge against Harvey, and his delight on 
wringing him to the gallows. 

“Inhuman, execrable villain !” gasped the 
judge in extreme excitement. 

“Cleverly done, though! Was it not, my 
lord?” rejoined the ruffian, with bitter irony. 

« The evidence, you know, was irresistible ; the 
crime as clear as the sun at noonday ; and if, in 
such plain cases, the just and necessary law was 
not enforced, society would be dissolved, and 
there would be no security for property ! These 
were your words, I think. How on that occa- 
sion I admired your lordship’s judgment and 
eloquence ! Society would be dissolved if an 
innocent man were not hanged ! Ha ! — ha ! — 
ha ! Capital ! — capital !” shouted the ferocious 
felon with demoniac glee, as he marked the 
effect of his words on the countenance of the 
judge. 

“ Remove the prisoner !” cried the sheriff. 
An officer was about to do so ; but the judge 
motioned him to desist. His lordship’s features 
worked convulsively. He seemed striving to 
speak, but the words would not come. 

“I suppose^ my lord,” continued Cartwright, 
in low and, hissing tones, as the shadow of un- 
utterable despair grew and settled on his face — 

“ I suppose you know that his wife destroyed 
herself. The coroner’s jury said she had fallen 
accidentally into the water. I know better. 
She drowned herself under the agonies of a bro- 
ken heart ! I saw her corpse, with the dead \ 
baby in its arms ; and then I felt, knew, that 1 1 
was lost ! Lost, doomed to everlasting perdi- 
tion ! But, my lord” — and here the wretch 
broke into a howl wild and terrific — “ we shall 
go down together— down to where your deserts 
are known. A — h — h ! that pinches you, does 
it ? Hound of a judge ! legal murderer ! cow- 
ard ! I spurn and spit upon tnee !” The rest of 
the appalling objurgation was inarticulate, as 
the monster, foaming and sputtering, was drag- 
ged by an officer from the dock. 

Judge A had fallen forward on his face, 

fainting and speechless with the violence of his 
emotions. The black cap had dropped from his 
brow. His hands were stretched out across the 
bench, and various members of the bar rushed 
to his assistance. The court broke up in fright- 
ful commotion. 

Two days afterward the county paper had 
the following announcement : 

“ Died, at the Royal Hotel, , on the 27th 

instant, Judge A , from an access of fever 

supervening upon a disorder from which he had 
imperfectly recovered.” 

The prophecy was fulfilled ! 


Poisoned Tots. — The dangerous consequences 
of employing arsenic in making toys were ex- 
emplified lately at a meeting of the London 
Medical Society, where a member related that 
he had been called to attend two children who 
were seized, successively, with violent sickness 
and diarrha, and became alarmingly ill. He 
suspected the existence of a mineral poison, but 
no trace could be found, until a new toy. in the 
shape of a white rabbit, was examinea. The 
child had been rubbing the white fur of the rab- 
bit with its hand, which it immediately put in- 
to its mouth. The second child did so likewise. 
The fur was found dusted over with a quantity 
of fine white powder, which, being analysed, 
a mixture of arsenic and lead. The arsenic here 
was evidently employed, as it constantly is, to 
preserve the fur from moths. 

Thackeray, dining one day at a public dinner 
at Ballinaaloe, in fair time, asked a waiter to 
bring him some currant jelly for his venison. 
“There’s no currant ielly, sir.” said a waiter, 
running up to him, “ but here’s some very fine 
lobster sauce.” 
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THE LIFE OF THE FLIRT. 

Oh ! the life of the flirt is no life for me ! 

It brings sad thoughts and sighs, be it ever so free; 
I have ogled, and laugh’d, and danoed with a score, 
And found it, believe me, a horrible bore. 

In my train have been Walter, and Charlie, and 
Cree, 

A Spaniard, and Pole, and a French refugee. 

But the life of a flirt is no life for me! 

They have written me sonnets on love by the score, 
Serenaded, and toasted for weeks or more; 

To all “poppers of questions” Pve answered “No, 
no !” 

Now Fm teased or forgotten by belle and by beau; 
And Miss Morley, in whom no beauty I see, 

Has succeeded in throwing her shadow o’er me. 

So the life of a flirt is no life for me ! 

Lord Harry last summer came down by the sea. 

He sigh’d, and he blush’d, and look’d softly on me ; 
I had fully resolved he should down on his knee, 
And now he is courting that horrid Miss Clee; 

I have heard it oft whisper’d he would have had me, 

If I had not so flirted with Edward de G . 

Oh ! the life of a flirt is no life for me ! 

In August, for change, I just ran down to see 
If Weymouth could furnish amusement for me; 

I ogled “ a gent,” who lounged on the quay. 

And enter’d too freely in converse, they say ; 

For when I got home I miss’d watch and key ; 

The dinner was cold — so was Edward de Q . 

Oh ! the life of a flirt is no life for me! 

For a few long days I flirted no more. 

Till Seymour came down, with his phaeton and four, 

Then I could not resist; so was Edward de G 

Announced his intention of crossing the sea; 

But, alas! all my flirting with both was now o’er, 
Seymour sail’d the next morning with him for 
Mysore. 

Oh! the life of a flirt will suit me no more! 

That arch-hypocrite Sly, and his colleague, young 
Lee, 

Walk’d a mile to tell Ma I’d been talking too free, 
In asking ’Squire Greyer, at half- past three. 

To meet me alone by the “ old oak tree.” 

Papa, too, was book’d for a lawyer’s fee, 

Because the Miss Crabbs whisper’d scandal of me. 
Oh ! the life of a flirt is no life for me! 

And then, at the last ball, I thought it so mean — 
One thought me too plump, and another too lean ; 
And then, oould you guess it, my right eye was 
green, 

1 was further accused of making a scene, 

And Edward de G was my go-between; 

But, ob ! should you meet him, I pray you opine 
That the life of a flirt is no life for Jossine. 

Oh ! rather than flirt, I declare I would be 
“ The One” to make cousins a strong cup of tea. 

Or dandle a baby for aye on my knee, 

And teach the young plagues to squeak out ABC; 
And renounce now and ever ball and bel-esprit , 
Reviews, launches, and races, and pet Ornee, 

For the life of a flirt is no life for me! 


THE ODD-FELLOW’S DAUGHTER. 

WRITTEN FOE TBS GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND GOLDEN RULE, 

BY A LADY. 


“ Is my father in the counting-room, Mr. Cut- 
ter ?” 

“ Yes, Miss Mary, but he is very busy.” 

“ Is any one with him ?” 

“ No, Miss Mary, but he is busy with his let- 
ters.” 

“ Oh, well, I will not disturb him long.” 

When the young girl entered her father’s 
counting-room she found him at his table, with a 
pile of letters before him — his head resting on 
nis hand — and when he raised his eyes, on his 
daughter’s entrance. Bhe met his look with a 
bewildered air, for mere was that in his counte- 
nance that reminded her of the days of grief 
and anguish following her dear mother’s death, 
about three years previous. But as soon as Mr. 
Hillar saw wno it was that interrupted him, his 
face resumed the calm, mild and affectionate 
look it was wont to wear. 

“ Well, my daughter,” said he, “ what can I 
do for youT 


“ I am sorry, father,” answered Mary, “ that 
I interrupted you, but^ I wished for some money 
this morning to go shopping with Lizzie Lewis.” 

“ Why, my child,” said Mr. Hillar, u what can 
you fina to purchase ? I heard you say, a day 
or two since, that you had all that was necessary 
for winter.” 

“And so I think 1 have, dear father; only 
Lizzie wishes me to go with her, and my purse 
was nearly empty, and you have said I should 
never go with a lean purse, and I was beginning 
to think of Christmas presents for the boys ana 
servants.” 

“ Well, my child, trust to me ; do not go out 
with your friend to-day. and hereafter you will 
not regret doing as I wished.” 

“ Certainly, lather, if you desire it, and I will 
go round by Lizzie’s ana tell her 1 cannot go to- 
day.” 

Mary Hillar was a bright, warm-hearted girl 
of twenty ; not beautiful in the common accep- 
tance of the term, for her features were irregu- 
lar ; but her broad, intellectual forehead, bright, 
expressive eyes, clear and healthy complexion, 
claimed admiration. And her voice, too— who 
could hear it and not love the owner ? Not the 
languishing, lisping voice of a fashionable lady : 
but clear, gushing, bird-like music, that told of 
warm affection, and ready sympathy. Oh ! how 
much of the heart can be expressed in woman’s 
voice ! How often do the sweet tones of the 
loved and lost linger upon the ear ! 

Mary Hillar was a Christian, too — not demure, 
precise, fault-finding — but one who, in the fear 
and love of God, endeavored to discharge her 
duties cheerfully. When Mary was seventeen, 
just as she had left school, and was about to 
enter society, with every prospect of happiness 
which wealth, station, and loving friends could 
insure, her invaluable mother was taken from 
her by death. She had two little brothers, sev- 
eral years her junior, and she promised her mo- 
ther, on her dying bed, to supply her place to 
them ; and so well had Mary fulfilled that sacred 
promise, and so watchful had she been of her 
father’s comfort and happiness, that he had not 
thought yet of trying to supply the place of her 
he had lost. This had been a matter of great 
joy to Mary, although she had determined, in 
her own mind, never to oppose her father, should 
he wish to marry. 

My readers must pardon me for being so pro- 
lix in my introduction of Mr. Hillar and his fam- 
ily, and we will follow Mary home from her 
father’s store. All the rest of the morning she 
was incapable of composing herself to any kind 
of employment or reading — her mind constantly 
wandered to her father’s sad face, as she found 
him in his counting-room. When he came to 
dinner he was paler than usual, but otherwise 
there was nothing particularly observable. But 
at tea he asked Mary to assist the little boys in 
their lessons, and get them to rest as soon after 
as possible, and follow him to the library. In 
the course of an hour Mary tapped at the library 
door. 

“ Draw up an easy-chair,” said Mr. Hillar, as 
Mary entered, “ and make yourself comfortable, 
for our conference may be long and tedious. 
Did you not think strange that I requested you 
not to go out to-day ?” 

“Oh no, father, for I know you have ever 
good reasons for your requests ; but I have felt 
all day that you were in trouble, and have had 
a strong desire for your confidence.” 

“ My confidence you deserve and shall have, 
dear child,” said Mr. Hillar, impressing a kiss 
upon her forehead. “I thank God for having 
such a daughter to cheer and comfort me. You 
have always known prosperity, and lived in 
luxury, how will you nowgbear adversity and 

{ )rivation ? for come it must. I have struggled 
ong against it, but now it is in vain. Thefail- 
ure of several western merchants the total loss 
of the Sybil, and the suspension of Jones, Chan- 
dler & Co., combined, have ruined me. One 
of the losses I could have battled ; but all to- 

§ ether is too much for me. Everything must 
e given up— house, equipage, furniture, ser- 
vants and all. What is to become of you and 
your little brothers — and old nurse, too ? Her 
little fortune which she would never take from 
my handi t It is cruel to thruit her out to labor 
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for strangers, after spending the best years of 
her life in nursing my children, and she is too 
old to do hard work. And, Mary, I can never 
find capital to commence business again. The 
Lord help me ! there is no help from man. I 
have turned in every direction ; but there is a 
complete stagnation in the business community. 
Every man is afraid for himself. I have no one 
even to advise me !” 

“ Oh ! father,” exclaimed Mary, “ if James 
Gilman were only here, he could advise you.” 

“ James Gilman !” said Mr. Hillar, “ what 
mean you to refer to that man — do you still be- 
lieve him innocent, Mary? From your not 
mentioning his name for two years, I thought 
you was finally convinced of his guilt !” 

“No, father, I am not, nor ever will be con- 
vinced that James would do an intentional wrong. 
My mother advised me, if you continued to be- 
lieve him guilty, to refrain from mentioning his 
name to you.” 

“ Mary, did your mother die in the belief of 
Gilman’s innocence V ’ 

“ She did, dear father, and said too, that be- 
fore you died ; she firmly believed that his hon- 
esty and uprightness would be clearly proved. 
Oh ! father, do not still believe he could wrong 
you !” 

“ Mary, God forbid that I should wrong any 
man knowingly, but who else could have taken 
that roll of bills 1 No other person saw them — 
he it was who was ordered to put the money in 
the bank. When he came to me with the lame 
excuse of having left the counting-room for fif- 
teen minutes, and on going in for the money to 
take to the bank, he found the desk open, and 
the roll of bills gone, and the window of the 
counting-room also open. Why, when I charged 
him with the deed, aid he turn pale as ashes, 
stammer, and almost faint ? Mary, I am afraid 
I did wrong in listening to yoti and your moth- 
er’s entreaties to spare him, and bear the heavy 
loss quietly. And if he was innocent, why have 
we never heard from him, in all these four 
years V ’ 

“ Because, father, he said he would never 
show his face until he could fully prove his in- 
nocence.” 

“ Mary, did you see him after I forbade it V J 

“ Yes, father, but I could not help it ; he came 
to bid dear mother farwell when she was ill, the 
night previous to his sailing for Havana.” 

“ Well, my dear, we will let this drop, and 
return to our own troubles. 

“ Everything must be assigned for the benefit 
of my creditors. I am thankful that no poor per- 
son besides dear old nurse will be the sufferer, 
and nurse shall have my home as long as I can 
have a roof for my head. You must break this 
to her as tenderly as possible. I hope she will 
not think hard of me. If I could secuie a cent 
to myself she should have her due. She never 
would take a note for what I owed her, and now 
she cannot claim it with the other creditors. In 
the morning select such plain furniture as will 
furnish a small, neat house, which I found to- 
day ; there is a parlor, and back of it a small 
dining and bed-room ; two chambers over them, 
one for the dear little boys and myself, and the 
other nurse must have. A kitchen and closets 
we added by a wing, and opening from the din- 
ing room. Take all your dear mother’s books, 
and a few for yourself and boys; we will find 
room in the parlor for them. Take also the old 
family silver, the rest of the plate must go. Oh ! 
my poor child, how will you ever endure all 
this i I can bear it, but for you to be cast out 
from the circle in which of right you have 
ever moved, do the work of a servant, and de- 
prived of all the luxnries to which you are ac- 
customed !” 

“ Dear father, do not think of me — if you can 
only be spared to me, and find the means for us 
to live upon, even in this way, you shall never 
hear one repining word, or see one gloomy cloud 
upon my face. I thank God that my dear moth- 
er has taught me that true happiness is not to be 
found in riches. And now I shall have an op- 
portunity of practicing the precepts she took 
such unwearied pains to inculcate. My true 
friends will not desert me because I am poor, 
and no longer an heiress ; those that do look 
coldly on my adversity are not worth a thought. 


Besides, dear father,” said she with a smile, “ I 
shall not have times for many friends. Nurse 
loves us so well she will do all she can, and we 
two together can teach Willie and Frank, and 
that will be a saving. Oh, father, do not look 
so sad, you shall see what an economist I am — 
and we shall be happy, indeed we shall !” 

The removal was made — nurse was a good 
assistance — she felt that her fortune was cast 
with her old master’s ; and she felt grateful that 
she was allowed to share their home and priva- 
tions. She would not allow the “ dear, young 
Miss Mary” to do any thing of the house work, 
“ there was only enough to keep her busy.” 

A few friends were faithful in their fallen for- 
tunes ; but very many, when Mary accidentally 
met them, “ could not find where Mr. Hillar had 
moved.” One friend there was among the few 
faithful ones who was able to assist Mr. Hillar 
in~gaining a subsistence. He was a brother of 
the “ mystic tie.” and gave him some business 
to do ; but could not do more at that time with- 
out depriving others of situations they had hon- 
orably filled. 

Mr. Hillar and his family had lived in this 
manner for nearly a year, and by the strictest 
economy maintained themselves without incur- 
ring debts. One evening Mary had waited tea 
beyond the usual time, for her father’s return, 
but supposing he was detain at the office, she 
gave her brothers their supper, heard their even- 
ing lessons, and told them they had better 
not wait longer to bid their father good night. 
One evening in each week he was always absent 
at the meeting of the “ Lodge,” but this was not 
the night. Poor Mary sat listening till she was 
almost terrified at the beating of her own heart, 
and she nearly fainted, when at midnight she 
heard steps at the door, and when the bell was 
pulled, with a bound she was at the door ; but 
instead of her father it was the old family phy- 
sician, with a countenance of undisguised grief. 
Mary was filled with undefined terror — the doc- 
tor took her hand and led her in, and told her in 
a few brief, gentle words, that she was an or- 
phan. Mary did not s&eam nor faint, but the 
physician allowed her tears to flow unrestrained, 
ana when she was calm he told her how her L. 
ther had been taken from her. 

On his way from the office he called at the 
house of his old friend and physician^ to speak 
with him about a pain he had felt in his side for 
several days: and while the doctor was con- 
versing with nim, he saw Mr. Hillar turn deadly 
pale, put his hand to his side, and before he 
could reach him his head dropped, he sighed 
once or twice, and his spirit had flown home to 
God. Every effort that friendship could make 
was put forth to resuscitate, but all in vain. 

Every care and anxiety of a secular nature 
was taken from poor Mary Hillar by the mem- 
bers of the Lodge to which her father belonged, 
and which he had done much to sustain in his 
days of prosperity. A written pledge was given 
her that the welfare of her dear brothers should 
rest on those who loved and revered their father. 
As soon as they were old enough they should 
have such means of maintenance found them as 
could but please their father, were he permitted 
to behold the efforts of nis beloved “bro- 
thers.” 

Mr. Hillar had been dead but a few weeks 
when Mary was again startled by the door-bell 
ringing at a late hour of the evening. Nurse went 
this time to the door, and Mary was surprised to 
hear a low, whispered conversation carried on 
between her nurse and another. She had noth- 
ing to dread, for she knew that her brothers 
were safe in their beds. After a few minutes 
the old nurse came in, with an almost impercep- 
tible joy in her face, and told her “ young lady” 
there was a young gentleman at the door, who 
begged permission to see her for a moment. A 
hope was struggling in her heart, but she hardly 
dared to give it place to rest, and before she 
made up her mind to see a stranger at that late 
hour, she found herself clasped to the manly 
breast of her first and only love — James Gil- 
man. She knew in an instant that he was free 
from reproach, for he said that she should see 
him as soon, and no sooner than he could prove 
his innocence. 

Oh ! whatjjoy for the poor mourner — sadden 


ed to be sure. She r grieved that her father 
could not have known of this before his death. 
James said he ought to have known of it, for a 
letter he had written ought to have been receiv- 
ed about the time of his death, containing all the 
circumatances. Mary immediately examined 
a package of letters and papers, taken from her 
father’s pocket on the day he died and which she 
had»forgotten. Among them she found James’ 
letter, which her father had received in the 
mail that afternoon, previous to his death. 

Who knows but the joy the news must have 

f iven him, might have hastened the crisis of the 
isease, to which he was predisposed ? which 
the physician had pronounced a disease of the 
heart. 

Gilman had left his cause in the hands of a 
faithful friend j and the friend’s efforts had been 
unwearied while Gilman had been in Havana, 
in watching every criminal case ; for it was 
only in this way they nould ever hope to find 
the robber of Mr. Hillar’s package of money. 
Old Hays himself •had a hand in this search. 

A man had been sentenced to State Prison for 
a term of years, who was engaged in bruglary. 
(Every such case in particular was closely ex- 
amined.) Under promise of assistance being 
rendered to his helpless family, he owned the 
fact. He had been several times engaged as 
porter in the store Mr. Hillar, and was at work 
at the back of the store, near the window of the 
counting room, when a gentleman came in and 
commenced counting out some money. He saw 
it placed in the desk — heard Mr. Hillar tell Mr. 
Gilman to place it in the bank on his way to 
dinner — and while Gilman was out for a few 
moments, he sprang into the window, secured 
the money, and spent it in a few nights at a 
gambling house. 

We need scarcely say that Mary found a rich 
reward for all her trust and confidence in her 
lover. 


First Love Renewed. — A young woman, an 
acquaintance of and near neighbor to Mima, my 
young Middleton favorite, accosted me one day 
m the streets of Manchester, and reproached 
me for having, as she said, forgotten the little 
maiden, who, she gave me to understand, still 
retained a tender remembrance of former days. 
Was that true — was it possible that she could 
cherish a kind recollection of one who had been 
so long absent ? I asked. She said it was even 
as she had stated. This moved the old pulses 
of my heart, and awoke that tender feeling of 
regard which had been so long dormant. I en- 
trusted the young woman with a kind message 
to Mima, confirming it with a small token which 
I thought would be acceptable ; dnd I did not 
forget to make a present of a gay ribbon to the 
bearer of this unnoped-for, but welcome infor- 
mation. I now resolved to see my fair agitator, 
at all events, and learn from herself, fairly ana 
promptly, if possible, whether or not our former 
friendship was to be renewed, or abandoned, at 
once and forever. I therefore went to Midale- 
ton the Sunday following ; and as fortune, I sup- 
pose, was just at that time not in a humor for 
throwing impediments in my way, I obtained 
an interview with the object of my solicitude, 
and besides finding her as modest and bewitch- 
ing as ever — the very model of a little head- 
bowed, health-flushed Hebe — a lily rose-tinted 
— I had the ineffable pleasure of receiving in 
her own words, with every grace of maidenly 
shame, an acknowledgment, that I had long 
been, and still was, regarded with a more than 
friendly interest by her. This was enough for 
the present, and after making arrangements 
whereby we might correspond by letter, I bade 
adieu to the dear little girl, and walked back to 
Manchester, in a state of mind to which I had 
long been a stranger. I felt that in this transac- 
tion I had, in fact, only performed a duty ; that 
my early love had, after all, the most rightful 
claim to my affection ; that she was in every 
respect worthy of it ; and that, in this instance, 
as in many others, the performance of duty had 
been my guide to happiness. I was again as 
deeply in love as ever, only this time I was se- 
renely contented, my confidence was greater, 
the void of my heart was filled, and I was hap- 
py. — [Bamford’s Early Days. 
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COUNT ARMFELT. 

One of the chief favorites of Gustavus the 
Third, King of Sweden, was Count Armfelt, a 
young man of illustrious family, and of unusual 
mental and personal accomplishments. At an 
early age he entered the royal guards, and 
proved, during the war with Russia, that his 
courage in the field fully equaled his more ceur- 
tier-like merits. He rapidly ascended in mili- 
tary grade, and finally, the king appointed him 
governor of Stockholm, and named him Presi- 
dent of the Council of Regency, which, in case 
of his death, was to govern Sweden during the 
minority of the heir at the throne. Shortly af- 
ter these dignities had been conferred upon 
Armfelt, occurred the fadious masquerade, and 
the assassination of Augustus. 

Upon this event happening, % written will of 
the king’s was produced, of more recent date 
than the appointment of the count, and accord- 
ing to which, the guardianship of the prince 
royal was to devolve upon Duke Karl Sunder- 
manland, the brother of Gustavus. This prince 
was weak, sensual, and vindictive, of limited 
capacity, and easily led by flattery and deceit. 
He belong to a secret society, of which Baron 
Reuteholm was grand master. A couple of 
mysterious and well-arranged apparitions were 
sufficient to terrify the duke, and render him 
ductile as wax. The most implicit submission 
was required of him, and soon the crafty Reu- 
terholm got the royal authority entirely into his 
own hands. There were discontent and mur- 
muring among the true friends of the royal fam- 
ily : but Reuterholm's spies were ubiquitous, 
and a frowning brow or dissatisfied look was 
punished as a crime. Among others, Count 
Armfelt, who took no pains to conceal his in- 
dignation at the scandalous proceedings of those 
in power, was stripped of his offices, and order- 
ed to set out immediately as embassador to 
Naples. 

This command fell like a thunderbolt on the 
head of the count, whom every public and pri- 
vate consideration combined to remain in Stock- 
holm. Loth as he was to leave his country an 
undisputed prey to the knaves into whose hands 
it had fallen, he was perhaps still more unwil- 
ling to abandon one beloved being to the snares 
and dangers of a sensual and corrupt court. 

It was on a September evening of the year 
1792, and the light of the moon fell cold and 
clear upon the white houses of Stockholm, 
though the streets that intersected their masses 
were plunged in deep shadow, when a man, 
muffled in a cloak, and evidently desirous of 
avoiding observation, was seen making his way 
hastily through the darkest and least frequented 
lanes of that city. Stopping at last, he knocked 
thrioe against a window-shutter; an adjacent 
door was opened at the signal, and he passed 
through a corridor into a cheerful and well-light- 
ed apartment. Throwing off his cloak, he re- 
ceived and returned the affectionate greeting of 
a beautiful woman, who advanced with out- 
stretched hand to meet him. The stranger was 
Count Armfelt, the lady, Miss Rudenskjold — the 
most charming of the court beauties of the day. 
The color left her cheek when she perceived 
the uneasiness of her lover ; but when he told 
her of the orders he had received, her head 
sank upon his breast, and her large blue eyes 
swam in tears. Recovering, however, from this 
momentary depression, she vowed to remain 
true to her country and her love. The count 
echoed the vow, and a kiss sealed the compact. 
The following morning a ship sailed from Stock- 
holm, bearing the new embassador to Naples. 

Scarcely had Armfelt departed, when Duke 
Karl began to persecute Miss Rudenskjold with 
his addresses. At first, he endeavored by at- 
tention and flatteries, to win her favor : but her 
ayoidanoe of his advances and society increased 
his passion, until at last he spoke his wishes 
with brutal frankness. With maidenly pride 
and dignity the lady repelled his dishonorable 
rah, and severely stigmatized his insolence. 
Foaming with rage, the duke left her presence, 


and from that moment his love was exchanged 
for a deadly hatred. 

. Baron Reuterholm had witnessed with in- 
tense pleasure the growth of the regent’s pas- 
sion for the beautiful Miss Rudenskjold ; for he 
knew that the more pursuits Duke Karl had to 
occupy and amuse him, the more undivided 
would be his own sway. It was with great dis- 
satisfaction, therefore, that he received an ac- 
count of the contemptuous manner in which the 
proud and virtuous girl had treated her royal 
admirer. The latter insisted upon revenge — 
full and complete revenge ; and Reuterholm 

S romised him he should have it. The lady’s 
fe was so blameless, and her conduct in every 
respect so correct, that it seemed impossible to 
invent any charge against her : but Reuterholm 
set spies to work, ana spies will always discover 
something. They found out that she kept up a 
regular correspondence with Count Armfelt. 
Their letters were opened, and evidence found 
in them of a plan to declare the young prince of 
age, or, at least, to abstract Duke Karl from the 
corrupting influence of Reuterholm. The angry 
feelings entertained by the latter personage to- 
ward Miss Rudenskjold were increased tenfold 
by this discovery, and he immediately had her 
thrown into prison. 

She was brought to trial before a tribunal com- 
posed of creatures of the baron. During her ex- 
amination she was most cruelly treated, and the 
words of the correspondence were distorted, 
with infamous subtlety, into whatever construc- 
tion best suited her accusers. The pillory, and 
imprisionment in the Zuchthans, the place of 
confinement for the most guilty and abandoned 
of her sex, formed the sentence pronounced upon 
the unfortunate victim. 

It was early on an autumn morning — a thick 
canopy of gray clouds overspread the heavenB 
— and the dismal half-light which prevailed in 
the streets of Stockholm made it difficult to de- 
cide whether or not the sun had yet risen. A 
cold wind blew across from Lake Maeler, and 
caused the few persons who had as yet left 
their homes to hasten tlfeir steps along the de- 
serted pavement. Suddenly a detachment of 
soldiers arrived upon the square in front of the 
Ritterhaus, and took up their station beside the 
pillory. The officer commanding the party was 
a slender young man of agreeable countenance : 
bnt he was pale as death, and his voice trembled 
as he gave the words of command. 

The prison-gate now opened, and Miss Ru- 
denskjold came forth, escorted by several goal- 
ers. Her cheeks were whiter than the snow- 
white dress ske wore ; her limbs trembled ; her 
long hair hung in wild dishelvement over her 
shoulders, and yet was beautiful — beautiful as 
a fading rose. They led her up the steps of the 
pillory, and the executioner’s hand was already 
stretched out to bind her to the ignominious post, 
when she cast a despairing glance upon the by- 
standers, as though seeking aid. As she did so, 
a shrill scream of agony burst from her lips. 
She had recognised in the young officer her 
own dearly-beloved brother, who, by a devilish 
refinement of cruelty, had been appointed to 
command the guard that was to attend at her 
punishment. 

Strong in her innocence, the delicate and 
gently-nurtured girl had borne up against all 
her previous sufferings ; but this was too much. 
Her senses forsook her. and she fell fainting to 
the ground. 'Her brother also swooned away, 
and never recovered his clouded reason. To 
his dying k day his mind remained gloomy and 
unsettled. The very executioners refused to 
inflict further indignity on the senseless girl, 
and she was conducted back to her dungeon, 
where she soon recovered all the firmness 
she had already displayed before her infamous 
judges. 

Meanwhile, Armfelt was exposed in Italy to 
the double danger of secret assassination, and 
of a threatened requisition from the Swedish 
government for him to be delivered up. He 
sought safety by flight, and found an asylum 
in Germany. His estates were confiscated, his 
titles, honors, and nobility declared forfeited, 
and he himself was condemned by default as a 
traitor to his country. . History is silent as to the 
ultimate fate of this luckless pair of lovers. 


/nraihj Cirri*. 


THE INFANT’S DREAM. 

One day, I saw beside his books, 

A child with sad and woful looks. 

Tears from his eyelids dripping ; 

For cruel mammy — sad to tell — 

Because it pull’d the parlor-bell, 

Had given it a whipping! 

It sobb’d and cried, and cried and sobb’d ; 
But soon its little “ thought-box” bobb’d — 
The “Dustman” closed its peepers; 

* And, lock’d with Morpheus’ patent key. 

Its gentle slumbers seem’d to be 
Like those of twenty sleepers. 

Its thoughts flew off from life’s alloys 
To bright-day’d climes of smiling joys, 

The native homes of fairies, 

Which haunted by no cruel aunt, 

(Aunts are not always so, I grant,) 

No tiresome servant Marys! 

For ’twas a bright ’mid-sweetness land, 

And General Mirth was in command — 

A land of no hard sorrows ; 

No royal spelling-book relays. 

No sad ana comfortless to-days, 

Or dull perspective morrows! 

Not one of pa’s or ma’s hard rules, 

No silence, wretched horrid school’s 
Brims tone -and- treacle manna; 

No deaf and dumb old mannish play, 

No dead and dull school-time array. 

No drop of salts and senna! 

No dirty fresh-clean pinafores, 

No interdict against “ all-fours,” 

No tiresome grumbling mutter ; 

But in his dream he look’d around. 

And saw, amazed, the very ground 
Was sugar’d bread and butter! 

The trees were oozing treacle taps; 

Their dog’s-ear’d leaves were brandy-snaps, 
Nice bull’s-eyes every stem on; 

The rocks around were coltsfoot all; 
Acidulated dew-drops fall 
From shrubs of candied lemon ! 

Bright streams of tapioca flow’d. 

The landscape round him smiled and glow’d; 

’Twas all that nice and sweet is ; 

The garden-mold was wedding-cake. 

And every frozen custard-lake 
Was topp’d with raspberry ices! 

Alas ! that scene so bright and fhir 
Should melt and vanish into air. 

Instead of being eaten ! 

Alas ! that he should too soon find 
They are only sweetmeats in the mind ! 

He’d only been well- beaten ! 

He stretch’d his hand, and raised his head; 
But off the beauteous vision fled — 

No single bull’s-eye linger’d! 

And such is life — our brandy-balls. 

Our future built-up marble halls, 

So vanish ere they’re finger’d ! 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


This knowledge is in some degree indispensa- 
ble to every man ; and when it is found to exist 
in equal proportions with other acquirements, it 
tends to form a character at once influential and 
agreeable ; but when a man has bartered the 
esteem of his friends, his own self-respect, the 
promptings of his better nature, and the incen- 
tives to nobler aims, for the miserable recom- 
pense of the mere worldling, he becomes an ob- 
ject of alternate pity, suspicion, and dislike, to 
all well-constituted minds. Yet, let us do the 
world justice — its lessons are valuable, and if we 
do not put our experience to a right use, let us 
acknowledge the fault to be our own. Weighed 
in impartial scales every man may find the ac- 
curate estimate of his capabilities and deficien- 
cies. Left for a while to battle with its waves, 
we soon discover what stuff we are made of. 
There the spoiled and wayward child of fortune 
finds that little regard is paid to his capricious 
humors, and being made to feel their baneful 
effect on his comfort, he is taught (perhaps for 
the first time in his life) to bring mem under 
oontrol. The timid and the diffident there ac- 
quire that confidence in their own powers which 
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(hey never would have possessed in their exelu- 
sion from its compulsory activity ; and the man 
who has hitherto Deen wrapped up in self-suf- 
ficiency, find s, to his surprise, that he is not quite 
so independent of the assistance of others as he 
flattered himself. Initiation, however, in the 
world’s ways, while it tends to make a man ac- 
quainted with himself, reveals the character of 
nis fellow-man in a light that is very inimical 
to the growth of those feelings which constitute 
mental greatness or happiness of heart. Con- 
stant constraint hangs with a dead weight upon 
the intellectual efforts ; and like the coils of the 
boa, cold and crushing, forbids the struggling 
soul to rise above its conscious degradation; 
while supreme selfishness, like a worm in the 
heart, feeds on tho food which should adminis- 
ter to its health and growth. Where now, to 
such a man, is the spell which dwelt in the 
many-toned voices of Nature ? Where are those 
emotions, in whose expanding warmth hope 
ripened into ambition, and ambition grew to 
energy and resolution ? They were fresh in his 
heart at the commencement of his career, and 
they were to be the cherished guardians of his 
spirit through the scenes upon which he 
was entering, so he premised himself, but he 
gradually admitted the world into his heart, and 
its poisonous breath withered its blossoms ; the 
fierce excitement of avaricious pleasures des- 
troyed the appreciation of purer delights, and 
now, if rememDered at all, it is with self-scorn 
to think he was ever influenced by feelings 
which he regards as mere obstacles in his course. 
Nothing, perhaps, can afford a stronger contrast 
than the different aspects presented by the 
world to those who are entering, and to those 
who are leaving it. To the first it is a garden 
of promise, every vista of which sparkles with 
sunny visions of happiness and joy. To the 
other it is an arid desert, marked here and there 
with the blackest ruins of some hope-built edi- 
fice ; where the traveler fondly said ? ‘‘here will 
I rest.” The one looks forward (in youthful 
strength) in eager anticipation of the race he is 
to run, and the latter, weary of the delusive 
chase that has exhausted hope and energy, glad- 
ly receives his dismissal from toils, whose only 
recompense has been the conviction of their vani- 
ty. May the one be “ cheered by the sallies of 
youth,” the other “learn from the wisdom of 
age,” and both commit to heart the truth in- 
scribed on all things, that this world is not their 
home. 


S WEARING AND LOW LANGUAGE. 


In very ancient times swearing was a solemn 
act, and the man who employed it considered 
himself bound in conscience by the oath which 
he took. But now that men take oaths before 
magistrates, the solemn oaths of conversation 
have nothing but a vain and irreverend mean- 
ing. Swearing is generally supposed to give 
strength to speech. It is used by the vulgar 
with this intention. It implies strong passion — 
it is equivalent to strong gesticulation and fero- 
cious looks; and it terrifies the sensitive, and 
makes the timid submit. It is affirmed by cap- 
tains of vessels, that to give a command to the 
crew, without a volley of oaths accompanying 
it, would be perfectly useless. The sailors are 
so accustomed to the ferocious, that they would 
regard the captain who employed the meek and 
the delicate, even though firm and resolute, style 
of speech, as a man of little nerve, and unfit to 
command. We know not if this be a general 
rule, but the most tremendous broadside of coarse 
and abandoned swearing, that we ever heard, 
was from the captain of a packet in the German 
Ocean, during a storm ; and we were informed 
by the captain, a kind, generous, warm-hearted, 
weather-beaten sailor, that he could not get on 
without it. 

We were sorry to hear it, because men of 
spirit would rather refuse to obey la man who 
treated them disrespectfully. Gentlemen would 
have rebelled at once, ana either shut up the 
captain under hatches, or been shut up them * 
selves. Swearing is a low and despicable habit ; 
and to be sworn at by a master is the most con- 
temptuous treatment which a servant can re- 
ceive. Slave drivers may swear at slaves ; dog 


breakers at dogs, and grooms at stable-boys ; and 
ferocious husbands may swear at their wives, 
brutal parents at their children, and dastardly 
brothers at their sisters, with impunity ; but no 
decent man can swear at another decent man, 
and expect to see his face in peace again. 

Swearing is a habit which prevails among rich 
and poor; chiefly the vulgar rich, and the rabble 
poor. Jockey noblemen and gentlemen — men of 
the turf and hells — who associate with knaves 
and rogues, themselves being strongly imbued 
with the spirit of knavery and roguery, who 
make no pretensions to talents of a high, intel- 
lectual order, and who have no reasonable hope 
of rising to distinction either in the senate or the 
drawing-room — men who eschew the society of 
ladies of good repute, because of their own con- 
genial habits of conversation and behavior, who 
prefer the dining-room to the drawing-room, and 
the smoking or the club-room to the family cir- 
cle ; whose conversation is of dogs and horses, 
and five-barred gates, fowling-pieces and game, 
whiskey and port, and sparkling champagne, 
and girls that no lady of reputation ever heard 
of ; such men, and such only, swear among the 
rich. They are the low ana the vulgar rich. 
They are rich by birth only ; greatness has been 
thrust upon them; they? never could have at- 
tained to it by merit of their own, and they 
maintain their aristocratic position in society 
merely by the accidents of wealth and relation- 
ship. Many of them, however, are possessed of 
considerable talents — natural talent, quickness, 
mother- wit, and extensive acquaintance with the 
gossip of society, and the minutiae of fashiona- 
ble, gentlemanly diversions. But scarcely one 
of them ever rises to distinction in legislation or 
in literature, or requires reputation in the circle 


of refined society for 
moral taste which wil 


bearing. The 
permit a man to swear 
and employ the gross vulgarities of speech, will 
forever forbid him attaining to such distinction. 
Without pretending to enjoy the honor of fami- 
liarity, conversing with such men as Lord John 
Russell, or Sir Robert Peel, or Lord Palmerston, 
or Richard Cobden, or*many other men distin- 
guished for intellectual attainments we can safe- 
ly affirm that such men, who have won for them- 
self a European reputation by the cultivation of 
their intellectual talents, ana the use of strong 
argument, in preference to merely strong ana 
slang phrases, can never be addicted to the 
habit of profane* swearing, which generally grows 
upon a man who finds himself deficient m logic 
and good phraseology, and makes up the deficien- 
cy with the slang of the populace. And we 
have just as little hesitation in saying that a 
change like that which came over the character 
and habits of the late Lord George Bentinck, who 
was suddenly converted from a sportsman to a 
legislator, would gradually produce a correspond- 
ing change in his habit of speech, by bringing 
him into closer and more frequent communion 
with men who made use of argument only, and 
despised the adventitious aid of vulgar impreca- 
tions, in their personal intercourse. 

The use of the Divine name in vain discourse, 
the damnation of men, of animals, of things, so 
common among the rich, and the coarse and ill- 
bred middle -classes, and so fearfully prevalent 
among the profligate poor, is an evil of so gross 
a nature, so incompatible with fine religious or 
moral feeling, temperance of judgment, or the 
free use of reason on subjects of importance, 
that it is quite impossible to enlighten any peo- 
ple that is generally addicted to it. It is not only 
a gross evil in itself, but it is the index of an- 
other and less apparent evil, a predominace of 
fierce and petty passion over reason, and an ut- 
ter incapacity for that calm and judicious inves- 
tigation of subjects which is indispensable for 
coming to a satisfactory conclusion. In other 
words, it is a serious obstacle to the discovery 
of- truth. 


Flower Pots. — If you use new pots for any 
kind of seeds, they ought first to be steeped in 
water for a few hours, as they will be too dry 
otherwise, and will Buck away the moisture 
from the seeds, and nothing is worse for them 
than to be too often watered. All your old emp- 
ty pots ought also to be steeped and well washed 
to pe ready for use. 


Moral Without Physical Courage. — Lieu- 
tenant W was at the storming of Morne 

Fortunee in the West Indies. His behaviortm 
that occasion excited general admiration. He 
was the first to ascend tne breach and plant the 
king’s colors on the captured redoubt. His gal- 
lantry was recorded in the orderly book, ana he 
was recommended for immediate promotion. 
Strange to say, the following morning he waited 
on his commanding officer, then Lieutenant Col- 
onel V— d — r, and requested leave of absence 
to return to Ireland, his native country, and to 
resign his commission in favor of a younger 
brother, who was desirous of entering the ser- 
vice. The colonel, surprised at this extraordi- 
nary request on the part of a young officer with 
such bright prospects before him. very naturally 
asked him what motive induced nim to make so 
singular a proposal : when the young man frank- 
ly told him that, when the troops were moving 
forward for the attack, and the enemy’s fire had 
opened upon them, he felt a strong, almost an 
insurmountable disposition to fall out; and he 
believed that nothing but the rapidity of the ad- 
vance. and the shouts of the men, prevented 
him irom disgracing himself ; but after a short 
time, he added, his brain was on fire, he knew 
not where he was, and he found himself on the 
summit of the breach, with the colors in his 
hand, he knew not how; but he added, not 
without hesitation, that he felt that the profes- 
sion of arms w r as not his vocation ; and fearing, 
that at some future period, he might not have 
sufficient courage to overcome his fear, he was 
desirous to leave the service with honor while 
it was still in his power. — [Dr. Millingen’s 
u Mind and Matter.” 

Thou hast spoken of the Jew as the persecu- 
tion of such as thou art has made him. Read 
the ancient history of the people of God, and tell 
me if those by whom Jehovah wrought such 
marvels among the nations were then a people 
of misers and usurers ! And know, proud knight, 
we number names among us to which your 
boasted northern nobility is as the gourd com- 
pared with the cedar — names which ascend far 
back to those high times when the Divine pres- 
ence Bhook the mercy-seat between the cheru- 
bim. and which derive their splendor from no 
eartnly prince, but from the awful voice which 
bade their fathers be nearest of the congrega- 
tion to the vision. Such were the princes of tne 
house of Jacob. — [Rebecca in Ivanhoe. 

Novel Cure for Drunkenness. — An inveter- 
ate drunkard once asked a Quaker whether he 
knew of a method whereby he could cure him- 
self of his dominant vice. 11 Friend,” answered 
Broadbrim, “ it is as easy as keeping thine hand 
open.” u How can that be ?” said the drunkard ; 
" every man can keep his hand open ; but as to 
abstaining from liquor, that’s quite a different 
thing.” u I will tell thee, friend,” quoth the 
Quaker. “ When thee has gotten a glass of gin 
in thine hand, and before thee dost raise the 
tempting liquor to thy lips, open thine hand — 
and keep it open. Thee breakest the glass, but 
thee breakest not the laws of sobriety.” 

A Gorgeous Description. —Macaulay, in his 
History of England , thus, not less truly than 
grandly, describes Milton : — u A mightier poet, 
tried at once by pain, danger, poverty, obloquy, 
and blindness, meditated, undisturbed by the 
obscene tumult which raged all around him, a 
song so sublime and so holy, that it would not 
have misbecome the lips of those ethereal virtues 
whom he saw, with that inner eye which no 
calamity could darken, flinging down on the 
jasper pavement their crowns of amaranth and 
gold.” 

The Secret of Education. — Repetition is the 
mother of all culture. Like the fresco painter, 
let the educator lay his colors on the wet chalk ; 
they will dry in, indeed but he will renew them 
again and again until they remain and bloom 
for ever. — [Richter. 

The stage at once gives a body to our thoughts, 
and refinement and expansion to our sensible 
impressions. It has neither the pride or remote- 
ness of abstract science, nor the petty egotism 
of vulgar life. 
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GAZETTE OP THE UNION 
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SONG OF THE OUTLAWS. 

BY THOMAS MILLER. 

Com* fill the brown bowl, boys, let cere bide the 
morrow, 

For Life's but a shaft that flies feathered with 
sorrow, 

And Love is a hart, that hides far from the glade, 
So timid at first, that he shuns his own shade. 

Our bodies are bows, and we laugh, drink, and 
sing. 

Just to ease the bent wood, boys, and slacken the 
string ; 

Then fill the brown bowl, boys, and let it go round, 
Lest the bow-string should snap with too sudden a 
bound. 

Oh ! the world is a greenwood in which we all dwell ; 
Some know all its wild paths, some tread but the 
dell; 

And they who have found its broad beaten highway 
Oft sigh for the shade in the heat of the day; 
Ambition grows weary and pines for the glade, 
Where he often in childhood ’mid happiness played, 
And fame throws behind him a lingering look. 

As the hunted stag glances when passing the brook. 

'Tis better to fall at the head of the herd. 

Than to fly back and perish, unmourned, unin- 
terred ; 

'Tis better to die grasping arrow and bow, 

Amid those that we love, than be slave to a foe : 

To be bound with the brave amid Victory’s sheaves. 
Than to wither the last ear the reaper’s hand leaves ; 
For Life is the target at which Death's shafts fly, — 
If they miss us we live — if they hit us we die. 

If we die in the greenwood, the sound of the horn 
Still rings out as sweetly, both even and morn ; 
And the stag bounds above us as freely, as when 
Our loud whoop and hallo awakened the glen ; 
And the old hoary oaks just wave o’er us the same 
As they did, when beneath them we started the 


game; 

And the stream rolls as blithe, with its tink, tink- 



Let others go slumber beneath the cold stone, 
Deep, silent, and dark ; narrow, dreary, and lone ; 
Give me the green forest-turf for my last bed : 
Where the hart and the hind will pass over my 
head; 

Where the blue-bell and violet above me shall wave, 
And the merry birds gaily sing over my grave ; 
Whdre a thousand old oaks wul a watch round me 
keep, 

And their broad branches roar, while they sing me 
to Bleep. 

Oh ! the priest, when he shrives us, will smile at our 
deeds ; 

And the leech heave a sigh, as the ebbing heart 
bleeds : 

For the soul, that but kindled when tyrants did 
wrong, 

Shall have little to fear as it journeys along. 

On our grave will the peasant drop many a tear. 
And maidens at twilight be found kneeling there ; 
And pilgrim and minstrel beside it be seen, 
Breathing forth a low prayer for the outlaw in 
green. 

SALADIN AND MELCHISEDECH. 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF BOOOAOOIO. 

Saladin, whose great talents were such as 
enabled him not only to raise himself from a 
humble station to the dignity of Sultan of Baby- 
lon, but also to be victorious m many battles with 
Saracen and Christian kings, having exhausted 
all his treasure by his various wars, and the 
prodigality of his magnificence, and Deing also 
from other causes in want of money, and finding 
it impossible to obtain, with necessary speed, so 
large a sum as he required, bethought himself 
of applying to a certain Jew, named Melchi- 
sedech, a money-lender of Alexandria, who pos- 
sessed ample means of supplying his necessities, 
were he so inclined. But this Jew was so ava- 
ricious that Saladin felt sure that he would 
never, of his own free willj trust him with so 
much money ; and not wishing to resort to vio- 
lence, he considered how he might so reason with 
him as to render it impossible for him to refuse. 
Having ordered the Jew to be brought before 


kirn, he received him graciously, caused him to 
be seated, and thus addressed him ; 

11 Honest man, having heard from many per- 
sons that you are wise m the things appertaining 
to^God, I would willingly know of you which 
you esteem the true one of the three laws of 
faith — the Jewish, the Saracen, or the Chris- 
tian V 1 

The Jew, who was really a wise man, readily 
perceived the aim of the Sultan ; and seeing that 
to whichever of the three forms of faith he 
might give the preference, his opinion would be 
used as an argument against himself, considered 
earnestly how he should frame a suitable reply, 
and after a short space answered thus : 

“My lord, the question you have put to me is 
one of great moment, and in order to fitly an- 
swer it, 1 will relate a story which I have many 
times heard told : 

tl Many years ago there lived a man, who, 
among many other precious jewels^ owned a 
very beautiful and valuable ring, which he es- 
teemed so highly as to desire that it might al- 
ways remain among his descendants ; and there- 
fore he commanded that one of his children in 
whose possession the ring should be found at the 
time of his death, should not only retain that, 
but be considered heir to all his father’s other 
wealth, and be esteemed and honored as the 
eldest and greatest by his brothers and sisters, j 
The one to whom the ring descended, in com- 
pliance with this rule, directed that the same 
should be observed at his death ; and thus the 
ring descended from hand to hand, through 
many generations, when it came into the pos- 
session of a man who had three children, all 
beautiful and virtuous youths, all equally obe- 
dient to their father, and all equally Deloved by 
him. These young men knew the custom of the 
ring, and were each desirous of holding the first 
rank in the family, so they severally entreated 
their father in his old age to leave them, after j 
his death, the ring. The old man, to whom 
they were all dear alike, promised it to each one 
privately, and then thought how he might con- 
tent them all. He causecra certain cunning jew- 
eler to make two other rings exactly similar to 
the first, and when they were finished, hardly 
might he who made them know the difference. 
And shortly afterwards, when he was on his 
death-bed, he called each of his sons to him 
secretly, and gave to each a ripg, and after a 
little while was gathered to his fathers. Now. 
when their father was dead, each son produced 
a ring, claiming to be the heir of all : but as 
there was no way of proving which of the three 
was the original one, the question could not be 
decided, and is even yet pending. And thus I 
reply to you, my lord, in regard to the question 
you proposed to me, concerning the three laws 
given to three nations by God the Father. Let 
each one conform to his own law, to the religion 
of his fathers, and obey the commandments 
they observe ; to which belongs the superiority, 
as with the rings, the question is yet unde- 
cided!” 

The sultan was delighted with the ingenious 
reasoning by which the Jew had avoided the 
snare laid for him ; and openly told him of what 
he stood in need, and with what intention he 
had sent to have him brought before him ; and 
Melchisedach, on his part, amply provided Sala- 
din with the money he required, for which he 
received full security and gifts; and during 
many succeeding years he remained about the 
sultan’s court, who ever held him in great hon- 
or, and treated him as a friend. 


White Paper.— Dr. Lancaster, a celebrated 
physician in his day, said he never heard English 
printers blamed so much for any thing as for 
their paper being too white. I have found by 
experience that eyes are very good things ; and 
yet I will not say I found it out at first, for they 
say old Friar Bacon knew it and even some 
ante-diluvians lived long enough to have discov- 
ered it. Now, brown paper preserves the eye 
better than white, and for that reason the wise 
Chinese write upon brown. So the Egyptians, 
so Aldus and Stephens printed ; and on such pa- 
per or old vellum are old MS. printed; and 
when authors and readers agree to oe wiser, we 
shall avoid printing on a glaring white paper. 


LOVE’S PARTING WREATH. 


I give thee, love, a blooming braid ; 

I cull'd it at eve’s witching hour; 

I twined it in the moon’s sweet shade, 

When starlight’s dew was on each flower. 
I chose the myrtle's fadeless leaf, 

For it will picture faith to thee; 

I chose the cypress — 'tis like grief. 

And that may well my emblem be. 

I placed the violet in my wreath — 

Its sigh Is memory's perfume ; . 

I placed the rose, for its sweet breath 
Survives its beauty’s passing bloom. 

Oh! not a flower is here entwined 
That lays not on thy thought a spell — 

“ Forget-me-not" the wreath snail bind ; 
“Forget-me-not" is love's farewell. 


Mists and Fogs. — This is a month of thaw- 
ing and fogs; and we dare say, that not all of 
our readers could very readily explain what a 
fog is. Why is the air damp and thick only oc- 
casionally? Air, in proportion to its warmth, 
will unite with the vapor in water ; thus — the 
steam from our tea-kettle, and from a railway 
steam-engine, soon fades away in the air, be- 
cause the air unites with it, or dissolves it ; and 
the warmer the air, the quicker the steam is 
dissolved by it. So long as the air has no more 
vapor of water, or steam, mixed with it than it 
can dissolve, it remains clear and invisible, the 
same as hot water dissolves a large quantity of 
Epsom salt, and yet remains bright. But so 
soon as the water gets cold, it lets go some of 
the Epsom salt, which again appears in crystals; 
and so the warm air, when it has in it as much 
vapor of water as it can hold, when it becomes 
colder lets go some of the vapor, and thi^ if 
slight, is called a mist, T>ut if abundant or thick, 
a tog. These, then, are the vapor of water, de- 
posited, or dropped by the air, as it becomes 
cold. This explains why mists and fogs are 
seen over one field, or over part of a field, or 
garden, and not over the remainder. The part 
where the mist appears, either is worse drained, 
or. from some other cause, is colder than the 
otner parts, and, consequently, the air over it 
becomes cold faster thlan over the other parts, 
and, therefore, deposits its vapor first. — [Cottage 
Gardener. 


The Atmosphere. — It is only the gird 
and encircling air, which flows above and 
around all, that makes the 11 whole world kin.” 
The carbonic acid, with which our breathing 
fills the air, to-morrow will be spreading north 
and south, and striving to make the tour of the 
world. The date-trees that grow round the 
fountains of the Nile will drink it in by their 
leaves ; the cedars of Lebanon will take of it to 
add to their stature ; the cocoa-nuts of Tahiti 
will grow riper upon it ; and the palms and ban- 
anas of Japan wul change it into flowers. The 
oxygen we are breathing was distilled for us 
some short time ago by the magnolias of the 
Susquehanna and the great trees that skirt the 
Orinoco and the Amazon. The giant rhododen- 
drons of the Himalayas contributed to it, the ro- 
ses and myrtles of Cashmere, the cinnamon- 
trees of Ceylon, and forests older than the flood, 
buried deep in the heart of Africa, far behind 
the mountains of the moon. The rain which 
we see descending was thawed for us out of ice- 
bergs which have watched the polar star for 
ages ; and lotus lilies have sucked up from the 
Nile, and exhaled as vapor, snows that are ly- 
ing on the tops of the Alps. — [British Quarterly. 


On one occasion, when the Emperor Augustus 
was passing through the baths at Home, he saw 
a veteran who had fought with him. rubbing 
himselfi after bathing, against one oi the col- 
ums. The emperor inquired why he had not a 
boy to do this T and being told that he was too 
poor, ordered him the means of paying one. On 
the next visit he saw at every column an old 
man rubbing himself ; and on making the same 
inquiry, he received the same reply. 1 His re- 
joinder, however, was not what they expected ; 
for he said, “Well, gentlemen, as there are so 
many of you, I should advise you to rub one an- 
other .” Augustus here taught them sound wis- 
dom ; he taught them not to depend on the ca- 
price of a patron, but to help one another. 
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Aua. o. L. ARNOLD, EDITOR, 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 81, 1849. 


RURAL CEMETERIES. 

A new taste for Rural Burying Grounds has 
sprung up, and been most rapidly diffused through* 
out thia country, within the recolleotion of most of 
our readers ; and in the neighborhood of all large 
towns, elegantly embellished Cemeteries hare been 
established. The disgusting practice of burying 
the dead in cities is everywhere being given up, 
and a purer and more Christian sentiment of respect 
for the departed taking its place. 

We have already notioed and commended the 
movements of our Order, which seems to be every 
where impressed with the importance and eoonomy 
of Rural Cemeteries ; and with the hope of seeing 
this newly developed taste become universal, we 
shall endeavor, as far as we can, to contribute to 
so auspicious a sentiment. 

The attention of the Lodges of this city and 
neighborhood has been recently directed to the new 
Cemetery on Long Island, called the Cypress Hills. 
And as there seems to be a strong probability of a 
union of most, and we hope all the Lodges of New* 
York, Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Songs and Queens 
Counties, in purchasing a large tract in this Ceme- 
tery, we shall furnish our readers with some in- 
formation which cannot but be interesting to the 
members of our Order, at this time, when all the 
Lodges have this matter before them. 

We shall first of all give Brother C. Edwards 
Lester’s Address, which was delivered, to an as- 
sembly of upwards of 3000 persons, on the occasion 
of dedicating those extensive grounds to the solemn 
and beautiful purposes of a Cemetery and a land- 
scape garden. We perceive that this eloquent ad- 
dress has been extensively copied into the journals 
of England, where it has received the highest com- 
mendation. The Brighton Gazette, of Jan. 11, 
says of it : 

“ It will be in the remembrance of many of our 
literati, that at the last anniversary dinner of the 
Royal Literary Fund Society, one of the most 
beautiful and impressive speeches ever heard in 
Free-Maaons’ Hall, was, on the spur of the moment, 
delivered by a distinguished American guest, Mr. 
C. Edwards Lester. The appearance of the gentle- 
man, his delivery, his manner, and his matter, 
were alike admirable, and will not soon be forgot- 
ten by those who had the good for tune to hear him : 
while those who were not so favored, equally with 
those who were, will be pleased that we now take 
the opportunity of extracting from a very recent 
number of a New-York journal, the following elo- 
quent address from the same “ Chrysostom,” pro- 
nounced upon an occasion not less applicable to our 
own country than to that of our Transatlantic 
Cousins, and, as a piece of genuine and effective 
oratory, not easily to be matched among the rich 
stores of our common language. We are convinced 
that the readers of the Brighton Gazette will thank 
us for enabling them to partake in the pleasure and 
the profit we ourselves have felt in the perusal of 
the following oration 

DEDICATION ADDRESS. 

Friends and Fellow- Citizens : We have assem- 
bled to-day on these Cypress Hills to dedicate to the 
repose of the grave ana the hopes ef immortality, 
this new Thanatopsis. We halt an hour, in our 
march over the waste of time, and leave the spot 
where we stood, sacred for ever. 

It is a grand and a solemn occasion. Here, mid- 
way between the creation of man and the great day 
of the Resurrection, we are come to prepare a tomb 
of repose for an hundred generations. We are 
rescuing from the turmoil and strife of a crazy 
world, one green spot on earth’s bosom that will be 
watched over tenderly by the guardian angels of 


those who sleep here— and on which the eye that 
never slumbers will look with approbation — for in 
the touching language of the Bible, we become co- 
workers witn him in preserving the forms of earth’s 
children He will one day clothe with immortality. 

We are performing an act, too, which the spirits 
of all the gifted of the ancient world are contempla- 
ting with satisfaction, if there be one out-look from 
the sky, where the departed can still gaze on the 
shifting time-drama they once moved in. I can 
imagine who make up this glorious company, if 
indeed their spirits are hovering over it. 

The ethereal train would be lea by the great Seer 
and Father of the eastern world. Heaven itself 
became his biographer, and Inspiration the histo- 
rian of the first ftural Cemetery ever founded — 
“ And Sarah died in Hebron, and Abraham came 
to mourn and weep for her. And Abraham stood 
up from before his dead, and spake unto the sons 
or Heth — I am a stranger and a sojourner with you 
— give me possession of a burying place with you, 
that I may bury my dead. Ana the children of 
Heth answered — in the choice of our sepulchers 
bury thy dead — none of us shall withhold from thee 
his sepulcher. And Abraham stood up and show- 
ed himself to the children of Heth, and he commun- 
ed with them, saying — If it be your mind that I 
should bury my dead, hear me, and entreat for me 
to Ephron, the son of Zohar, that he may give me 
the cave of Machpelah, that is by the end of his 
field, for as much money as it is worth, he shall 

f ive it me for a possession of a burying place. And 
phron answered — Nay, my lord, hear me. The 
field give I thee, and the cave that is therein : I 
give it thee in the presence of the sons of my people 
— bury thy dead. And Abraham bowed himself 
before the people of the land, and said — I pray 
thee hear me ; I will give thee money for the field 
— take it of me, and I will bury my dead there. 
And Ephron answered — the land is worth four 
hundred shekels of silver — what is that betwixt me 
and thee ? bury therefore thy dead. And Abraham 
weighed to Ephron four hundred shekels of silver, 
current money with the merchants, and he pur- 
chased the field and the cave, and all the trees that 
were in the field, that were in all the borders round 
about, were made sure unto Abraham for a pos- 
session for a burying place.” 

Such is the touching story of the most ancient 
Rural Cemetery of which history speaks. And 
with the same sublime and tender feeling, a thou- 
sand stricken hearts among all nations have conse- 
crated and adorned the places where they have laid 
their loved ones to rest. The feelings of the patri- 
arch spring up unbidden in every human bosom. 

The companion of his joys and his sufferings had 
left him. He felt the need of a family burying 
ground, and he chose a secluded corner in the 
cemetery of the people among whom he was a 
stranger, adorned with green trees around the 
tomb and around all its borders. It was a quiet 
rural spot, and he would pay for it with silver, and 
own the soil, that it might not be invaded for ever. 
A sadness came over his spirit after the heavy 
blow had fallen. He was among strangers, and 
there was a balm to his heart, in the thought that 
his loved one was reposing in ground secured to 
him for ever — where the lost cherished form was 
mingling warmly with the kindly earth, amid the 
singing of birds and the rustling of the waving 
green trees. Ages flowed on, untiringly, and 
time’s all desolating stream that undermines every- 
thing human, kept its flow — but it swept harmless- 
ly by the rural field of Machpelah. Abraham had 
been dead two thousand years, and the long line of 
the Patriarchs were borne to their repose by his 
side. But heaven had not forgotten the grave of 
his family — its history was taken up by the pen of 
inspiration ; proud empires had risen and gone to 
decay — but we are tola that in the times of the 
Saviour Abraham’s sepulcher was still preserved. 

In that white robed oompany of winged beings 
who would cluster around us, would be, too, the 
half-divine form of Homer, who gave Greece her 
heroism and poetry, and flung over the tombs of 
her great children the wreath of undying fame— of 
Phidias, Cleomines, and Praxiteles, who filled their 
cemeteries and temples with breathing marbles— of 
the divine Plato, who revealed to the spiritual- 
minded Greeks the immortality of the soul — of 
Cicero and Virgil, who infused into the civilization 
of Rome the elegant taste of the Greeks — in a word, 
of all the great and the good who have, amid the 
struggles and gloom of a working world, directed 
mankind to the better life to come. 

No nation on earth but our own has ever buried 
its dead amid the habitations of the lining. We 
have done it, from some motive that will not be 
readily understood by posterity. But its conse- 
quences will be felt by our children— indeed, they 
are now felt by ourselves. Already the growth of 
our large towns and the progress of an age of steam 
have everywhere invaded the sanctuaries of the | 


dead — affection can no longer find the memorial it 
placed over the object of its love, when it domes on 
a distant pilgrimage to the grave of the lost ; and 
the monument, winch was believed to be the herald 
of virtue to a future age, has been torn down by 
the ruthless hand of “ public good.” 

To escape these Vandal invasions, and leave the 
weary undisturbed, the founders of this Cemetery 
have gone beyond the turmoil of our cities into the 
still country, where they could secure repose to 
the ashes entrusted to their charge, till they shall 
wake to sleep no more ! 

With these hopes and sentiments, we cheerfully 
beckon the weary and the suffering to the unbrok- 
en repose of this Rural Thanatopsis ; we welcome 
the sorrowing and the broken-hearted to these 
sacred Hills. By these silver lakes ye may make 
your bed in peace — along these peaceful valleys 
the hum of earth’s distracting cares will never 
come. We will plant the graceful willows to weep 
over your dust — the sweetest zephyrs shall wake 
music from waving boughs around your home, and. 
the wild bird shall pour out his requiem strain* 
over your pillow. We will train the “ivy-never- 
sere” over your monument, and teach the winter- 
loving evergreen to cling to you through the frost. 
And when tne first warm sunbeam of spring looks 
into your secluded dell, the pale violet and the 
white snow-drop shall bloom over your resting 
place. 

We know of no reason why the Rural Cemetery 
may not be made cheerfal for the living , as well as 
sacred to the dead; a spot to which genius and 
sentiment may come for lessons of art, virtue and 
wisdom. 

Such was the idea of the Ancients, who regarded 
death as an honorable termination to a life of toil 
and heroism— and hence the burial places of the 
Greeks were associated with images of taste, cheer- 
fulness, art, and refinement. Such was the idea of 
the Hebrews, who consecrated their most beautiful 
grounds for the sepulchers of their fathers, and 
embellished them with the richest adornments. 
Christianity, too, which elevates every noble prin- 
ciple of man’s nature, and refines his purest feel- 
ings, has sanctified the tomb of the Christian. It 
becomes something more than the saroophagus of 
the ancients, which preserved honored ashes. It 
is the hallowed mausoleum, where the form is sleep- 
ing that will one day put on immortality. 

The early Christians appear to have nad none of 
those revolting ideas about the grave, with which 
moderns have so frequently associated it ; and 
many of the most picturesque spots in the Orient 
were chosen by them for the sites of their temples, 
under whose solemn shadows they laid their de- 
parted to rest. There are a thousand sightly hills 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, where the 
grey towers of early Christian churches and con- 
vents are still relieved against the sky, and these 
consecrated places are marked by tall cypresses 
that cast their somber shades over early genera- 
tions. 

To this day the Moravians, who preserve many 
of those touching primeval customs that had their 
origin in the purer days of Christianity, regard 
their burial places as the dearest and most attrac- 
tive spots. They never use the word death — they 
speak of their lost only as the departed. They 
educate their children to visit the graves of their 
fathers with cheerfulness and pleasure, to peruse 
their studies and take their walks of relaxation 
there, enlivening their moments of toil, by emblems 
of immortality . 

The Greeks called their Cemeteries by the touch- 
ing and beautiful name, gardens of the reposing. 
Where did our cold, revolting, forbidding and dis- 
gusting notions of a grave-yard come from? Not 
from the old Egyptians, Phoenicians, Romans or 
Greeks; not from the elegant nations of modern 
Europe ; and they certainly never came from the 
sepulcher of the Christian, where we 

“ See truth, love and mercy m triumph descending, 

And nature all glowing in Eden’s first bloom. 

On the cheek of death smiles and roses are blending, 

And beauty, immortal, awakes from the tomb.” 


With the desire of combining in the grounds of 
the Cypress Hills, all that is touching, picturesque 
and beautiful, that can be borrowed from the clas- 
sic and the Christian world, and with a wish to see 
all classes of our fellow citizens able to participate 
in the tender interest, associations and advantages 
of such a spot, we have established this Cemetery. 
We feel that death levels ail distinctions among 
men ; the prince and the beggar are the same, and 
they should appear the same in God’s temple and 
in the grave. There can be no real distinctions in 
death, and there should appear none. If there be 
a blessing in wealth which should make it desired 
by all, it is that it may exempt us from wasting 
care and toil on earth and give us an honored 
grave when we die, embellished by taste, where 
affection may come to rear its monument and plant 
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its flowers. If then, teste, genius and wealth here 
adorned a common Cemetery for the citizens of a 
town or a district, why should not its advantages 
be open to all ? The fortunate and the learned may 
come to these grounds, and they shall find their 
purest tastes for landscape and artistic beauty 

S ratified— but we will welcome, with equal cor- 
iality and respect, the hard hand of honest toil. 
Here the poor man shall sleep as proudly as roy- 
alty. 

Such are the objects and feelings with which 
this Cemetery has been founded, and such are the 
sentiments with which we commend it to our suc- 
cessors for ever. 

Over this hallowed cluster of fraternal Cemete- 
ries let the spirit of peace and beauty reign, till 
that final morning when the angel of the resurrec- 
tion spreading the shadow of his broad wing over 
the troubled ocean, lifts the trumpet, whose blast 
shall wake the dead of the western world ! 


The following is a description of the location and 
scenery of the Cypress Hills : 

Three hundred acres are now being laid out, and 
when it becomes necessary the grounds may be ex- 
tended ; since by a recent statute of the Legisla- 
ture, this Cemetery can hold five hundred acres of 
ground, which makes it the largest Cemetery in the 
world. 

No spot in the vicinity of New York embraces a 
greater variety of landscape, or a grander or more 
picturesque view. The Cemetery faces the south. 
The front (30 acres) is a lawn, gradually rising up 
to a high range of hills, from which the entire 
grounds of the Cemetery are visible, with the ex- 
ception of dells and secluded spots, which are hid- 
den by forests and shrubbery, or intervening 
undulations and hills. From this point the view is 
very extensive and magnificent. Away to the 
south stretches the broad Atlantic, bounded only 
by the horizon, and every vessel approaching the 
coast comes within the view. On the south-west 
Btands Neversink, at whose base homeward and 
outward-bound fleets cluster, in entering andleav 
ing the Narrows — and beyond it are seen the hills 
and plains of New Jersey. On the west lies Brook- 
lyn, with its numerous spires ; to the north-west, 
New York, with the Bay and the Hudson, crowned 
by the Palisades relieved against the sky. Wil- 
liamsburg is visible, with the East River, to the 
north, and the hills of Connecticut bound the view 
on the north-east. Jamaica lies to the eastward, 
and far down the island spread rich fields, forests 
and hills. Within this wide sweep of horizon, 
which embraces a circle of immense extent, one of 
the finest scenes on the continent is embraced ; 
and from the top of the monument to General 
Woodhull and the Martyrs of the Prison-Ships, to 
be erected on the highest point of the Cemetery , the 
most extensive view in the country will be visible. 

The internal scenery of the Cemetery is not less 
striking. It is variegated by every alternation of 
surface. In laying out the carriage roads to de- 
velop the beauty of the landscape from every point, 
they extend about 40 miles. They climb every hill, 
and descend into almost every valley. They wind 
along the shores of more than a dozen wild cold 
spring lakes, (which, on attempt to drain, have 
been found to be perennial,) which are entirely 
surrounded by the most beautiful shrubbery and 
trees, and these lakes rest upon bottoms of varie- 
gated gravel, now covered by beds of rich loam. 
About one half of the ground is covered by a heavy 
forest, and the rest is made up of a luxuriant under- 
growth of all the forest trees of Long Island, and 
green rich fields, on which several thousand choice 
nursery trees have been set out, to line ^the roads 
and avenues — thus furnishing, in the wild luxuri- 
ance of nature and the chaste embellishments of 
art, the blended beauties that are sought for in 
wild scenery and landscape gardening. 

By consulting the map, ana visiting the grounds 
with it for a guide, the visitor will perceive that 
the roads have been laid out to suit the scenery 
Beyond the front lawn, the ways are all irregular 
to conform to the surface, and they are not made so 
merely to have them winding. There are three 

f reat arteries that shoot through the Cemetery 
he Lake Road , and the Valley Road, which wind 
around every lake and thread every valley, show- 
ing all the internal scenery— and the Highland 
Way , which sweeps along the hills, and commands 
the ocean and the distant landscape, and looks 
down upon the Lake and V alley Roads below . 

Such are these grounds as they were made by 
nature, changed by a few months* labor. It is easy 
to imagine on visiting them, what they will become 
when they shall have been clothed with the embel- 
lishments of art. 

The most accomplished artists have been em 
ployed for this purpose, and no reasonable expense 
wiu be spared in embellishing the place. It is the 
design of the Trustees to blend the beauties of a 


Cemetery with an extensive landscape garden, in 
which every appropriate shrub, tree and flower, 
that can grow m our climate, may be brought to 
perfection, and a large quantity of the richest ever- 
greens will render the grounds cheerful even after 
the frost has stripped them of their foliage. 

The advantages of the Cypress Hills, facility of 
access, &c., are thus set forth : 

In the establishment of the Cypress Hills, par- 
ticular reference was had to the necessities and 
accommodation of ecclesiastical, benevolent, social, 
and humane Societies. A large number of these 
associations have already located their grounds 
here, and others are continually applying. In a 
short time, the Cypress Hills will present what has, 
it is believed, never before existed — a fraternal 
cluster of Cemeteries , surrounded by one common 
enclosure, where every church and society may 
consecrate its own grounds according to their ideas 
of duty and feeling, and embellish them as their 
own means or taste may dictate. Such organiza- 
tions have already perceived, that it is far more 
economical for them to purchase grounds in such a 
Cemetery, than to incur the necessarily large ex - 
pense of starting and keeping up distinct and 
separate places of burial. Here they are saved all 
e^enses of incorporation, roads ana avenues ; of 
office rent, trustees, treasurers, secretaries; and of 
the perpetual outlays for keepers of the grounds, 
gardeners, artists, and embellishments. By a mo- 
ment’s calculation any one may convince himself 
that the incidental, but unavoidable expenses of a 
separate burial ground, for a church or society, 
would soon far exceed the cost of purchasing a tract 
at the Cypress Hills large enough for any social or 
religious organization for a long time to come. 
Any private burial place too, is not only deprived 
of the great advantages of a large and magnificent- 
ly-embellished Cemetery ; but, being smaller, is 
regarded with less attention and respect, and is 
more likely to suffer in the convulsions and chang- 
es of society, and at last be sacrificed to the “ pub- 
lic good,” which will be almost sure, in the end, to 
invade its sacredness, and even excavate its tombs 
and scatter their ashes. But in public Cemeteries, 
where all classes, associations, and interests of so- 
ciety, are fully represented, a common enclosure is 
a common defense; and the time is not likely ever 
to come, when one or more generations have hal- 
lowed the ground of such a spot, that its sacredness 
and repose would ever be disturbed. 

Although under the privileges of our incorpora- 
tion, we might have located our Cemetery nearer 
to Brooklyn, yet we did not feel that we could do 
so with safety, for the rapid growth of that city has 
already outstripped all former calculations. 

Cypress Hills is located less than two miles be - 

? iond the eastern line of the Corporation of Brook - 
yn; and it is considerably nearer the center of 
population , and the center of JVew York City 
itself, than Greenwood , which is now felt to be 
quite near enough to our busy cities. 

Cypress Hills is as accessible as could be desired. 
The Long Island Railroad passes the front of the 
Cemetery at a distance of about eighty rods. An 
avenue leads up to the entrance of the grounds 
from the station, where all the trains have their 
regular stopping place. The president and di- 
rectors of this road have offered the trustees every 
facility with the most liberal spirit. A car will be 
constructed expressly for funeral processions ; and, 
in fifteen minutes from the time of leaving the 
Brooklyn depot, the procession is at the Cemetery. 
The expense of passage in all funeral processions 
has been reducea by the directors so low, that what- 
ever number of friends may attend the dust of their 
departed to its final repose, at any hour, on any 
day, for the low price of ten dollars, and with 
little sacrifice of time. 

As soon as the train arrives at the “Cypress 
Hills Station,” the funeral car is detached, and the 
train goes on. The Cemetery hearse is always at 
the station; and every procession will have the 
attention of an experienced, intelligent, and gentle- 
manly man, to render every service which necessity 
or affection may require. 

The Receiving Tomb is constructed of stone and 
iron, with every possible convenience, and its use 
for thirty days may be had gratuitously, by all 
persons burying at the Cypress Hills. 

We understand that there are now five regular 
trains of cars leaving Brooklyn every day — so that 
for an expense of about ten cents for each person, 
a company may attend a deceased friend to the 
grave by any of the regular trains. In cases where 
members of Benevolent Societies are buried, the 
whole Order could attend, and the entire expense 
be ten dollars, and not more than an hour, or a 
little more, be consumed. 

We understand that a large number of lote have 


been sold, and funerals are taking place ever day. 
We rejoice at the success of a Cemetery which 
brings the elegant embellishments of a landscape 
garden, with the security of a quiet resting place, 
within the reach of the mejms of any economical 
and industrious man. 

It has hitherto been a serious objection urged 
against Rural Cemeteries, that the cost of a lot was 
so great few could afford the expense. This remedy 
is obviated at the Cypress Hills, where a single lot 
of 400 square feet can be had for $35. 

We believe that the particular site, which the 
committee appointed by the Convention of the I. O. 
of O. F., were most pleased with, was the lawn and 
high hill on the south-west side of the Cemetery. 
It is certainly one of the most beautiftil positions 
in all the grounds. We hope it may not be long 
before this fine hill will be crowned with a splendid 
monument to Friendship, Love and Truth. 


PLATO. 

Among all writers and philosophers, ancient or 
modem, the grand figure of Plato stands pre-eminent 
in beauty, majesty, and strength. Notwithstanding 
he lived nearly twenty-five hundred years ago, he 
is still recognised as the master of human thought, 
and his wisdom is felt to be a beam of the Infinite 
Brightness. 

Mr. R. Waldo Emerson bas recently delivered a 
lecture upon the characteristics of the ancient 
sages, which is a just and beautiful analysis of the 
philosophers. He says, “ Plato is philosophy, and 
philosophy is Plato.” 

In him, too, is found the auroral beams of Chris- 
tianity ; and here is forecast the Koran of Moham- 
med. Everybody finds his peculiar taste gratified 
in Plato. To the French he is Parisian, to the Ger- 
man Teutonic. In this respect he is like Helen of 
Argos, whose beauty made everybody that saw her 
feel related to her. It is remarkable that uncertain- 
ty exists as to the authenticity of some of the writ- 
ings of genius — of Homer, of Plato, of Shakspere. 
This is beoause these great minds magentized and 
assimilated to themselves those about them, and 
thus each lived in several bodies. It is said that 
Plato plagiarised. “ It is only the inventor who 
knows how to borrow ;” and the stupendous genius 
of Plato could not but absorb all the learning of the 
times. Another merit of Plato was, that being a 
philosopher, he was something beyond, he was a 
poet. A man, to attain perfection in any depart- 
ment, must stand on higher ground than he works 
upon. The biography of Plato is short. So is that 
of all geniuses ; it is written in their books ; and in 
the painting of Plato’s pen, we are to look for the 
portraits of his family, and the pictures of his home. 
Plato was a patrician by birth — in early life he had 
an inclination for war, but was arrested by the 
persuasions of Socrates, with whom he remained 
from the age of twenty till thirty. Then Plato 
traveled to Italy, to Egypt, to Babylon, it is said ; 
and, returning from his tour, instituted his celebra- 
ted Academy at Athens, and finally died in the act 
of writing, at the age of eighty-one years. 

The writings of Plato are ever young, ever mo- 
dern : for in them exists, in the germ, the Europe 
of our day. This is the test of genius ; it is ever 
young, never outgrown by any passage of time. 
Emerson said : “ All ontology existed in two depart- 
ments— unity and variety. By prayer, by religion 
we soar to unity, having communion with God. 
Hence the religious and enlightened man can never 
be selfish ; he has felt the living sense of his being 
in God, and the same God is everything about him; 
“ the words /and mine constitute ignorance.” To 
the religious, “form is imprisonment; that which 
the soul seeks is resolution into being above form,” 
“ emancipation from organization.” Plato learned 
in Asia this religion, which ever goes back from the 
varied irradiation of the one to its central being. 
He also possessed Italian intellect and art, to trace 
his way back again from the one to the diffusion of 
variety. “ He shall be as a god to me, said Plato, 
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who can rightly divide and define.” “ When I see, 
he said, one who can see the whole and the parts, I 
tread in his steps like those of a god.” Devotion, 
says Emerson, bathes in the central sunlight of the 
one; Art represents the one by variety; Intelleot 
races and detects the one and the same in its va- 
triety. Religion, Art, Intelleot — all these had 
Plato. “ He united the freest poetry with the most 
exact geometry his energy of thought was like 
the momentum of the falling planet, his discretion 
like the return to the curve.” Plato believed in 
preternatural faculties. He knew, too, that the 
sublime essence of all being is beyond the stretch of 
human ken. But in this respect Emerson criticised 
Plato: Though immense of vision, he had Platon - 
ized the subjects of his thoughts and “ fixed his 
copy-right upon the world.” But it is the creation 
of God and not of Plato, and no partial intelligence 
can expound it, except to the limits of a finite un- 
derstanding, and with the coloring of an imperfect 
mind. Plato, moreover, was too equal, too com- 
plete ; you are never in his writings startled and 
thrilled by “ the scream of the prophet,” or thesway- 
ing force of the unlettered Arab. “ Socrates and 
Plato,” says Emerson, “ are the double Btar which 
no instrument has been able entirely to separate.” 
It was a happy thing that Socrates, “ the wise ASsop 
of the mob,” yet so honest and enthusiastic in reli- 
gion, early impressed Plato, and took a lasting po- 
sition in the foreground of his mind.” 


GRAND LODGE OF MICHIGAN. 

We have received the printed journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the Grand Lodge of Michigan, at its last 
semi-annual session, and from it make the follow- 
ing extracts, being portions of the Grand Master’s 
report, which is a very interesting document: 

THE DIFFICULTY IN NEW- YORK. 

But while we are thus congratulating ourselves 
upon the peace and harmony which prevails among 
us at home, we must not be unmindful of the trou- 
bles and difficulties existing in our Order in a neigh- 
boring jurisdiction. It was to have been hoped that 
the decision of the Grand Lodge of the United States 
upon the questions which divide the brotherhood in 
the State of New York, would have been quietly 
submitted to, whatever the decision may have been. 
But I have reason to believe that such is not the 
case. I am informed that the dissentients to the 
decision of the Grand Lodge of the United States 
still keep up their organization of a State Grand 
Lodge, and refuse to acknowledge the deoision of 
the Grand Lodge of the United States as binding 
upon them, thus presenting an exhibition of insub- 
ordination, which I had hoped not to see in such 
high places, and which, for the welfare and pros- 
perity of the Order, is much to be .lamented. 

I do not propose, at this time, to go into any de- 
tailed discussion of the merits of the controversy, 
or the conclusion arrived at by the Grand Lodge, 
in deciding the questions referred to them. Your 
representatives to that Lodge will doubtless lay be- 
fore you, in their reports, full information in rela- 
tion to this and other important matters, whioh 
come up during the session. It is for this Lodge to 
decide what course shall be pursued by the subordi- 
nate Lodges in this jurisdiction, with regard to the 
reception of visitors from Lodges in that State, not 
recognizing the decisions and mandates of the Grand 
Lodge of the United States. 


WILDEY ANNUITY. 

The Grand Lodge of the United States, at its last 
session, adopted measures for the pecuniary relief 
of Past Grand Sire Wildey, appropriating funds 
from the treasury of the Grand Loage sufficient to 
relieve him from his present embarrassments, and 
recommending contributions from subordinate 
Lodges and Encampments, throughout the United 
States, towards creating a fund, to be called the 
“ Wildey Fund,” designed to reimburse the treasu- 
ry of the Grand Lodge ; and for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the comfort of his remaining days, they 
request contributions for the creating an annuity 
fund, to be called the “Wildey Annuity,” believing 
that a small contribution from each Lodge, obtained 
in this manner, will render him adequate relief. 
The relations existing between P. G. Sire Wildey 
and the Order, regarding him as a “Father in 
Odd-Fellowship,” would seem to sanction the pro- 
priety of the course pursued by the Grand Lodge. 


Yet it would, in the opinion of the undersigned, have I 
been better to have relied upon these voluntary 
contributions exclusively, than to have established 
a precedent likely to be productive of much evil in 
the Order. If this Grand Lodge should concur in 
the propriety of the course pursued by the Grand 
Lodge of the United States, it is probable that an 
expression, in some form to that effect, directed to 
the subordinate Lodges, would more readily elicit 
their action in the premises. 

STATE OF THE ORDER IN MICHIGAN. 

Brothers, since the establishment of our Order in 
this State, it has pleased an Over-Ruling and All- 
Wise Providence to prosper and bless us, to a very 
great degree. It is but about five years since a few 
brothers assembled in an obsoure place in this city, 
and established the first Lodge of Odd-Fellows in 
Michigan. Now we have in mil and successful op- 
eration, thirty-nine Lodges, generally in a prosper- 
ous oondition, composed of over two thousand five- 
I hundred members. This rapid increase is almost 
I unprecedented, except in our Order ; and it has 
been frequently urged as an argument ^against its 
permanency. The best answer that egg be made to 
this objection is to point to our actions. During 
the year ending the 30th of June last, 296 brothers 
had received relief from their Subordinate Lodges, 
in the sum of 02,976— the sum of $105 was paid for 
the relief of widowed families, and $681 expended 
in the burying of the dead — making a total expendi- 
ture of $3,649, by the Lodges in this jurisdiction, 
for these several purposes of relief. That the dis- 
tribution of this amount of money, in a quiet and 
unostentatious manner, has been the means of 
much good, cannot be questioned. Whether we 
shall continue to progress in as healthy and pros- 
perous a manner as heretofore, will mainly depend 
upon ourselves. Too much care cannot be observed 
by us, in the carefully guarding the funds of our 
Lodges against improper and unnecssary appropri- 
ations. In many of the young, as well as older 
Lodges, I greatly fear that a desire to expend their 
income to a great extent, upon the procuring of 
costly regalias, and in the embellishment of Lodge 
Rooms, is apt to be too prevalent. The troubles 
arising from an impoverished treasury, are great 
obstacles to the successful carrying out of the prin- 
ciples of the Order. More especially are we warn- 
ed by the evidences already near to our doors, that 
we may, during the present year, be called upon 
more extensively than ever, to illustrate our prin- 
ciples. A fearful pestilence is now hovering over 
us, and it becomes our duty as Odd-Fellows, to have 
our houses in order, that it may not find us unpre- 
pared. Make no expenditures that can be avoided, 
unless you have an ample fond invested, at your 
control in time of need. Be assured that the carry- 
ing into practice the duties of Odd-Fellowship, a 
well-filled treasury will be found a great auxiliary. 

Hoping that your deliberations will be conducted 
in a spirit of brotherly love, and that they will re- 
dound to the benefit of the Order, I submit these 
few suggestions, promising my oordial co-operation. 

Benjamin Follet, Grand Master. 


A correspondent writing from Detroit says : 

It gives me muoh pleasure to say, our numbers, 
although not increasing with the rapidity which 
mark some of our sister States, are yet steadily ana 
quietly augmenting. There has been, during the 
term just ended, in Subordinate Lodges, 297 initia- 
tions, 34 admitted by card, a few suspensions and 
rejections, and 7 deaths. Our Lodges generally 
are in a healthy condition, so that should the 
cholera come along we are fully prepared to meet 
it. 194 P. Gs. ; 2662 Members ; 89 Lodges, 

w. c. 


Odd-Fellowship in Maine. — The Order is in- 
creasing more rapidly in Maine, than in some other 
States where it was earlier established, and appa- 
rently with better prospects. The citizens of 
Maine are not so impulsive as are those of other 
sections of the country, but when their minds are 
made up to approve an object, there is a commend- 
able hold on to them, which gives assurance of its 
progress. Their climate is somewhat colder than 
here, and vegetation does not start up so early by 
some weeks, but their deep, rich soil gets warmed 
up after a while, and the abundant crops of harvest 
time put to shame the fears excited by small begin- 
nings, and the sneers too, of a spring sun compe- 
tition. It has been thus with the planting and 
growth of Odd-Fellowship in Maine, and thus will 
it be in its maturity. A better set of Brothers 
than those with whom we are acquainted Down 
East, never wore an Odd.Fellow’s regalia.— [Odd - 
FeUow. 


0DD-FELL0W8HIP IN WESTERN NEW-TORK. 

Byron Lodge, No. 866. — D. D. G. M. J. G. Bar- 
ber, assisted by P. Gs. J. P. Vincent, A. D. Lamp- 
kins, E. Gray, and N. Gs. J. S. Gibson and T. J. 
Leonard, on the 22d inst. , instituted Byron Lodge, 
No. 866, at Byron Center, Genesee county. 

The ocoasion was a highly interesting one, and 
there was a large number of visiting brothers in 
attendance. The Hall is comme il faut in all re- 
spects, and well it may be, for the efficient and lib- 
eral committee of arrangements are compelled to 
acknowledge that fbr the gratifying results of their 
labors, in fitting up and deoorating the room, they 
are chiefly indebted to the taste and industry of the 
Byron ladies. 

After the installation a number of brothers were 
admitted by card, and several candidates initiated 
into the Order. 

The officers installed, for the present term, were 
B. J. Lynd, N. G. ; 8. L. Loomis, V. G. ; A. Loomis, 
Sec. ; D. By am, Treas. ; and Z. Crocker, Per. Sec. 

The Lodge has chosen Thursday as its night of 
meeting. 

Stafford Lodge, No. 368. — Rep. C. F. Bissel, of 
LeRoy Lodge, No. 119, read a lecture before Staf- 
ford Lodge, No. 368, on the evening ef the 20th 
inst., whioh was well calculated to cause those who 
heard it to love the Order for its own intrinsic ex- 
cellencies. The three cardinal virtues — Friendship, 
Love, and Truth, were each presented by the lec- 
turer, in a manner at once concise, beautiful and 
eloquent. 

This Lodge was originally organized by the au- 
thority of the so-called Grand Lodge, and worked 
under it until the decision of the R. W. G. L. of U. 
S. on that subject, when without a dissenting voice 
the brothers voted to petition the legal G. L. for a 
charter, which being granted, they were placed in 
a legitimate position in the Order. 

The Lodge is in a prosperous condition, and al- 
though several have withdrawn to form a Lodge at 
Byron there is a goodly number left and more to 
come. 

The officers of the present term are T. J. Leonard, 
N. G; M. P. State, V. G. ; G. Wilson, Sec.; A. 
Wilson, Treas. ; and A. C. Dodge, Per. Sec. Meet- 
ing night Tuesday. Yours, Fraternally, d. j. s. 


J. C. Booth’s Clothing and Furnishing Es- 
tablishment. — This extensive and elegant estab- 
lishment is located at No. 27 Cortlandt-street, 
New -York. But notwithstanding this great depot 
of clothing is located here, there is scarcely a busi- 
ness man in the Union, who has ever visited New 
York, but is familiar with it, and has found in its 
ample cases some article whioh he felt necessary to 
complete his costume. We speak from experience, 
when we say that the clothing turned out by this 
establishment is made of the beet cloths, in the very 
best style, and always fits. Ready-made garments, 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, suspenders, scarfs, cravats 
in endless varieties, and of all prices, always on 
hand. We advise our readers to call and look at the 
place, whether they purchase any thing or not. It 
is a curiosity. B m m 

Directory of the I. 0. 0. F. of New- York. — 
We shall give our readers, next week, a complete 
directory of the Order in this State, containing a 
list of all the Lodges, Encampments, and Degree 
Lodges, with theis present standing in the Order. 


The Bravo’s Daughter. — We regret that we 
are obliged once more — through the non-arrival of 
the copy — to omit this beautiful and interesting 
story. We hope to be able to resume it in our 
next. 

Hudson River. — The navigation of the Hudson 
River has commenced, and those superb boats, the 
Isaac Newton, Hendrick Hudson, Rip Van Winkle, 
Confidence, Oregon, Ac., are now running daily 
between this city and Albany. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


A GLANCE AT EUROPE. 

Another arrival from Europe — and in a short 
tim e we shall give to our readers a weekly summa- 
ry of all the important events concerning the Old 
World. The year 1849 is equally destined to be 
pregnant with great changes in favor of Republi- 
canism, and in opposition to existing tyranny. The 
people begin to learn the great advantages of having 
a Free Government instead of a Monarchy, and the 
difference is easily known when we cast a look only 
to the financial expenditures of various nations un- 
der despotism, and compare them to those enjoying 
the blessedness of liberalism. The Roman States, 
counting all together a population of three millions 
of inhabitants, were obliged to pay to His Holiness, 
Pius IX, six hundred thousand crowns a year; 
while the United States, with twenty-three millions 
of citizens, pay to their president the small amount 
of twenty-five thousand dollars. Besides the Pope, 
the Romans were to pay the Cardinal, the Bishop, 
what not, and even the Prelate’s mistresses. All 
Italy knows this scandal, and there was but theoc- 
racy and despotism, and the beautiful and glorious 
word Republic was banished from that beautiful 
country. There appears to be, in som parts of Eu- 
rope a temporary lull, at this moment ; but the 
storm is only suspended, we are sure that it has 
not blown away, and in less than a month, all the 
Old World will be set on fire, there will be a gen- 
eral war , not between nation and nation , but between 
freedom and tyranny. The struggle will be hard 
and terrible, it will be long and full of all the hor- 
rors of a battle of life or death, but we have faith 
that democracy shall raise proudly from the ruins of 
monarchy, and freedom shall be the only govern- 
ment of the whole European continent. 

“ Yet, Freedom ! yet, thy banner, torn, bnt flying, 
Streams like a meteor ’gainst the stormy wind.” 

If France should interfere in favor of the Pope, or 
should the government allow Austrian intervention 
in Italy, another intervention in Italy, another con- 
vulsion in France would be inevitable, and the same 
impulse will be thereby given to democratic action 
all over the world. The popular movements of Hun- 
gary and Italy are far from being suffocated so soon, 
the Magyars have fought bravely against the hordes 
of Austria, and the same example will be followed 
by the Republican ohildren of beautiful Italy. The 
Republic of Rome, united with the Etrurian com- 
monwealth, have already elected their president in 
spite of the excommunioation and threats of their 
former sovereigns, and the question of Constitution- 
al Government at Rome, and at Florence, can 
scarcely be settled by the point of the bayonet. For 
those who have never traveled in the south of Italy 
cannot form an idea of the implacable hatred of those 
people against any foreign dominion ; they would 
fight to the last, and are capable, these Romans of 
modern times, to give an example to the world wor- 
thy of the memory and valor of their glorious an- 
cestors. We shall begin our foreign miscellany 
with 

ENGLAND. 

The commercial accounts from the mother coun- 
try are very satisfactory, although in cotton there 
was less business than when the America left. The 
terrible accounts from East India and from Russia 
have caused some uneasy feelings, and it is said that 
they have operated injuriously upon the business 
of the country. In Parliament the suggestions of 
the philanthropic Mr. Cobden to cut down the ex- 
penditure £10,000,000 per annum were rejected. 
In foreign affairs Lord Palmerston, who has so well 
ruined the affairs of Italy, has been supported by 
Parliament in the course he has found himself com- 
pelled to take, especially in the Sicilian disputes. 
We may say that the amiable Lord does not know 
yet the general spirit which animates the Sicilian 
population ; they will reject any offer of arrange- 
ment with the king of Naples, and will trust them- 
selves to the fate of war. 

INDIA - 

' Is at present the topic of all conversation in 
England. The terrible accounts from* the seat of 


war have caused as much sensation to J ohn Bull as 
did the fall of Vera Cruz to Santa Anna. The 
Bombay Telegraph says " that a most murderous 
conflict occurred on the left bank of the river Jhe- 
lum, near, as some say, to the identical spot which 
2,000 years ago formed the battle-field of Alexander 
and Porus. The Sikh foroes were under Rajah 
Shwere Sing, had gained a most glorious victory — 
98 officers and 2,600 men were killed, 4 guns were 
captured, and 6 regimental colors were taken by 
the enemy. The Bengal Cavalry Regiment passed 
over to the side of the Sikhs. This news is of the 
most diastrous kind to England, and it is gen- 
enerally believed that two battles more of a similar 
nature would put the English population of the 
East Indies in a very difficult position. We have 
reason to believe that two British corps of dra- 
goons who retreated before the enemy were all 
children of Erin, who, to avenge their unfortunate 
and oppressed country, thought well to pass to the 
side of the Siekhs. 

IRELAND 

Is always in statu quo. Part of her inhabi- 
tants are starving, others perish crossing the 
Atlantio, and many are condemned to serve in a 
foreign country, and to fight against people who 
are struggling in the same oause. The great mis- 
fortune of this beautiful country is the priestly 
craft, and the landlords, who spend their money in 
England ; and the other evil is the iron sway of 
English despotism. Few parts of the world have 
furnished such eminent talents and distinguished 
warriors as Ireland, yet you can’t think of that 
Island now but with contempt at seeing a people 
who prefer to die by starvation rather than at the 
point of the bayonet. 

FRANCE 

And the Government continue to gather strength. 
The labors of the Assembly have ceased to be of 
any interest, and the high court at Bourges en- 
gaged -in the trial of Barbes and Blanqui. The 
celebrated Vidocq is one of the witnesses, as also 
Lamartine, Arago, Marrast, and about 200 others. 
A debate of great interest took place in the Assem- 
bly with reference to the attitude to be taken by 
France in relation to Rome and Tuscany. Ledru 
Rollin spoke for some length in favor of Italy ; he 
declared that France had to defend the freedom 
of the present Republics of the Italian Peninsula, 
and wished that she should attach herself to the 
Constitution of May, 1848— that is to say, to help 
and to support any nation struggling for their in- 
dependence. 

ROME AND TUSOANY 

Form two Federal Republics, and have named 
their President, Congress and Senate ! The Vice 
President of the Roman commonwealth is the 
Prince Canino, a cousin of Louis Napoleon, and one 
of the most learned and liberal men of Europe. 
The Pope and the Duke of Tuscany have protested 
against their rebellious subjects, and have asked 
foreign intervention. It is said that the King of 
Naples, Spain and Austria will co-operate in this 
infamous plot against the freedom of those people, 
and against all rights of nations. Charles Albert, 
the King of Sardinia, who betrayed the Italians in 
1821 and ’48, will march some troops into Tuscany 
to hinder civil war !. There are no internal dissen- 
tions in that country ; the true intent of this rene- 
gade is to attack the Etrurian Republic, and to 
make common cause with the enemies of Italy 
Such a treacherous step may cost him his royal and 
crowned head, and while his own States would 
revolutionize against his movements, Genoa would 
proclaim herself independent, and a Republic. 

SPAIN. 

Notwithstanding the imbecility of the young 
Queen, in spite of the intrigues of her mother, and 
of the cruel minister Narvaez, this miserable penin- 
sula has not lost all hope for a better future. There 
is still seed of republicanism, and the failure of the 
attempts made in March, 1848, will teach them to 
organize their proceedings better for a future occa- 
sion. A republican movement is said to have brok- 


en out in Barcelona, Tiquera and Gerona, and Isa- 
bella’s troops, sent in a crusade against the Romans 
will be recalled to protect her declining power. 

AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 

Are battling more fiercely than ever. The Hun- 
garians fought bravely in all their battles, and al- 
though they were obliged to retreat, after two days 
of great slaughter, before Oilan, the Vienna papers 
say that many such victories as the Austrians won 
there would, ere long, bring the Hungarians 
to the gates of Vienna. The brave General Bern, at 
the head of 140,000 men, has marched into Hungary, 
and left Transylvania to the Russians. All the 
Italian regiments under Austria, employed in the 
war against the Magyars, have joined the enemy, 
and the termination of this cruel war seems still 
to be very remote. 

DENMARK AND PRUSSIA 

Are ready to resume hostilities, and are concen- 
trating large forces at Kolding. The King of 
Prussia, wishing to imitate lady Victoria of Eng- 
land, has delivered a speech, but he does not pro- 
pose anything new. It seems that this is the sea- 
son in Europe for royal speeches ; but we fear that 
the people wiU not allow their despotic masters to 
speak a long time. Great times are coming, and 
we say again that war is imminent in Europe. Veh 
requantibus / 

WRBOK AND GRBAT LOSS OF LIFE. 

The frightfal wreck of an emigrant ship has 
taken place on the English coast, off Harwich. 
The bark Floridian, from Antwerp, was lost, with 
master, crew, and 126 passengers. s. de c. 

A PBMAIJPMZK FIGHT. 

On Tuesday evening of last week, the congre- 
gation of the Tabernacle was suddenly disturbed* 
by a tremendous noise out of doors, and many of 
his hearers, somewhat more curious than pious, 
hurried into the street to see the “ elephant,” and 
left Mr. Thompson to preach to the empty benches. 

A lady of a very respectable appearance having 
had some doubts of the fidelity of her husband, 
thought proper, on that evening, to watch the noc- 
turnal wanderings of her spouse, and so attentive- 
ly followed his steps— in short, she was but a 
walking calculation. 

“ Where are you going to-night, Mr. Hairless ?” 
said the lady to her unfaithful husband. “ You go 
out every blessed evening, and leave me alone. 
Mercy! I am tired of this solitary life. In day- 
time you are ‘doing’ in Wall-street, and out every 
night. God knows where you keep yourself P* 

“ Dear wife, you should know that the life of a 
politician is a very stormy and difficult one. Hav- 
ing had our candidate defeated at the last election, 
we must now try to make more proselytes. Read 
the paper, dear Lucy ! — I shall bring home some 
peanuts. Keep in good humor !” 

But the lady, to whom it had been whispered that 
he had a mistress, could not keep herself in good 
humor, and accordingly set forth on the track of 
the suspected betrayer. Mr. Hairless, when he 
found himself at liberty, soon accommodated him- 
self with one of the mysterious lionesses of Broad- 
way, and arm-in-arm they entered an omnibus, 
bound to Canal-street. The offended wife, who had 
watched the infamous doings of her husband, blind- 
ed by jealousy and forgetting her dignity, ran after 
the omnibus, and cried aloud to the astonished 
driver : 

“ Stop ! stop ! Give me back my husband !” 

The omnibus having stopped, she rushed in with 
all the fury of a sea-gipsy, and after having cast a 
threatening glance at her husband, she attacked his 
companion, pulling her hair and scratching her 
painted face in the most horrible manner. The 
lioness, though attacked unexpectedly. Boon re- 
covered her self-possession, and being weU ac- 
quainted with the rules of the ring, answered her 
antagonist with a tremendous salute a la TomHyer, 
until both fell out of the omnibus and turned and 
rolled in the mud. The husband, rather willing to 
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fly from the omnibus like a bird from his cage, than 
to interfere in the ladies' fighting, seeing his moiiic 
almost buried in the golden mud of Broadway, at- 
tempted to make his escape, bnt his lady rose in- 
stantly from her delicate position, and attacked him 
in the most desperate manner. 

“ Ton rascal ! You tell me that you are going to 
a political meeting. I suspected that you run after 
the women. These are your candidates !” » 

The poor husband, feeling ashamed before the 
immense crowd assembled to witness the fight, tried 
to calm his offended lady, saying that his companion 
was not a woman of the pave , but a very respecta- 
ble young ladjt, and a member of the Rer. Dr. 
Maffit's church, who was taking a walk round to 
see “ New-York as it Is” in the darkness. The po- 
lice at length oame and disturbed the interesting 
performance. Mr. Hairless, having lost his wig 
and hat, went home with his lady and promised her 
to reform. o. f. s. 


Kate St. Clair — Who is Kate St. Clair ? — 
We have received from this charming young lady 
several articles of great merit, whioh we have al- 
ready presented to our readers. We hope she will 
still remember us. 

The following gem is addressed to Signor G. F. 
Secchi de Casali, a talented Italian exile, now a 
resident in this country. He has been an exten- 
sive contributor to our journal. The following 
has reference to an article of Signor Seochi's pub- 
lished some time since in the “ Union Magazine:” 

to g. f. secchi de casali. 

Thou sayest thou’st been exiled leng 
From “sunny Italic,” 

Bright wanderer from the Land of Song, 

Have we not welcomed thee ? 

Not “ exiled,” — for thy home shall be 
The true hearts of the brave and free. 

Thrice welcome thou, to our fair land, 

Thou of the song and lute. 

Whose strings are swept with thrilling hand, 
Oh, bid them not be mute. 

But wake the soul's deep mystery, 

In burning song of Italie ! 

Ah, there are soft dark eyes that shine 
Upon the classic page, — 

Where those “ Life Passage #” of thine 
Our anxious thoughts engage ; 

Oh, that the mystic veil were rent. 

We'd know where the “ Contessa” went. 

Oh, wake thy lute's soft notes again. 

Its music-chords are sleeping. 

We listen for the thrilling strain 
Its silent strings are keeping; 

Oh, wake its gushing melody. 

In song of thine own Italic ! 

Kate St. Clair. 

Val d’Arno, 14th Fevrier, 1849. 


“The Fairy Book.” New-York: Harper 
& Brothers.— This is a delightful little book for the 
Young. It contains some new and many familiar 
tales, those which were engraven on the memory of 
Childhood, and which are read with associations of 
a period of life that teems with innocence and guile- 
less pleasures. They are stories hallowed by time, 
and stamped with the impress of each succeeding 
age. The Introduction is a long and interesting 
one, and from the hand of one high in literary fame. 
It is beautifully illustrated with wood cuts. 

“ A System of Geography, for the Use 
of Schools,” by Sidney E. Morse. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1849.— This is a text-book in 
general use in Schools throughout the Union. In 
the arrangement, the number, size and distinctness 
of its maps, the conciseness of the descriptions and 
views of countries, the amount of general informa- 
tion and statistics embodied in it, it shows the re- 
sult of long and oareful study, and is admirably 
adapted to the objects for which it is designed. 



Climate of California.— We have received 
meteorlogioal tables of the weather and thermome- 
ter at Monterey, Upper California, kept by Talbot 
H. Greene, Esq., a merthant at Monterey, during 
the space of a year — viz : from March, 1846, to 
February, 1846. From these tables, a pretty good 
idea may be formed of the climate of California. 

In March, 1846, the thermometer averaged 66 at 
noon. There was no rain ; the sky generally clear. 

In April, the same degree of heat; five rainy 
days, four foggy, the others clear. 

In May, tne thermometer at noon never rose 
higher than 64, and never fell lower than 68 ; 
weather clear. 

In June, the highest noonday heat was 73 ; the 
lowest 60; weather clear. 

In J uly , the highest heat at noon, 74 ; lowest 60 ; 
clear skies. 

In August, greatest heat at noon, 72 ; lowest 63 ; 
clear skies. 

In September, greatest heat at noon, 73 ; lowest, 
61 ; clear skies, occasional fogs at eight in the 
morning ; rain once only. 

In October, greatest heat at noon, 70 ; lowest, 
69 ; fogs in the morning, days clear ; rain three 
times within this month— a little rain in the night 
on two occasions. 

In November, greatest heat 76 ; lowest 60; wea- 
ther generally clear ; rains in the night occasionally. 

In December, greatest heat 66 ; lowest 67 ; clear 
weather ; rain on four different*nights. 

In January, 1846, greatest heat, 62; lowest 48; 
more rain this month than the former months. 

In February, 1846, average heat at noon, 62 ; 
lowest, 60; clear skies; ram on three different 
nights. 

A pretty general idea may be formed fram this of 
thecR matelas to warmth. It appears to be remark- 
ably mild and temperate. This is the result of the 
facts, not a conclusion of mere opinion. 


Extraordinary Balloon Excursion. — Yes 
terday afternoon a great crowd of people assem 
bled near the oorner of Poydras and St. Charles 
streets, to witness the feats of M. Victor Verdalle 
who had announced that he would ascend with hit 
balloon at 4 o'clock, not, as is customary, in a car 
but attached to the balloon by a rope, his “ feet t< 
heaven, head to earth,” and so ascending would per- 
form some most wonderful serial feats. We did not 
see his exhibition previous to and immediately aftei 
starting, but we saw him when at his greatest 
hight, and witnessed his extraordinary declension 
The afternoon was exceedingly favorable for th< 
daring aeronaut ; but an accident occurred as he 
started which placed him in great danger, as the 
event showed. It seems that when all was read} 
for the ascent, and the word was given to let go, d 
rent of some four feet was made in the balloon b} 
getting foul of a post. The gas, of course, com- 
menced escaping, the balloon at the same time ris- 
ing majestically, and Verdalle going through his 
novel perfornumces, to the great delight of the as- 
sembled multitude. The balloon, did not rise to o 
very great hight, but went off steadily in a north- 
ern direction, the gas all the time making its es- 
cape. As it|pa8sed over Canal street, we had a fine 
view, and continued watching the progress of the 
ssrial voyage until the grand catastrophe occurred. 
The first thing we noticed preparatory to the sud- 
den decline and fall of V eraalle and his balloon was 
the canting over of the latter. Before this, how- 
ever, it seems that Verdalle was aware of his danger, 
and had prejpared to meet -it. The next thing we 
8aw (immediately after the canting) was a great ex- 
plosion of the remaining gas, the sudden loss by the 
balloon of its swelling outline, and its instantane- 
ous fall from a hight of several hundred feet. We 
expected to hear nothing else than that M. Victor 
Verdalle was “ among the things that were;” that 
in descending from his high position he was dashed 
to pieces. Such appeared to be the opinion of every 
one — such was the prevailing report last evening. 
But the opinion and the report were both incorrect. 
M. Victor Verdalle still lives, and, we understand, 
showed himself in some of our public places last 
evening, to convince the skeptical. It seems that 
on being precipitated to the earth, he landed in a 
garden in Moreau street. Third Municipality, and, 
wonderful to relate, escaped without sustaining the 
slightest injury. The only way to account for this 
miraculous escape is by the supposition that as 
the wind was pretty strong, the balloon was in a 
measure kept up so as to break the fall. Loud 
cheers from the assembled crowd greeted the dar- 
ing man when it was ascertained that notwithstand- 
ing the fearful rapidity of his fall he was sound, 
wind, limb, and eyesignt. M. Verdalle yesterday 
gave the most wonderful proof of his proficiency in 
ground and lofty tumbling we ever witnessed.— [N. 
Orleaoi Orceoent, Mardw2. 


The Sea Serpent Southward.— The Jackson- 
ville (Fa.) Republican gives the following account, 
on the authority of Capt. Adams, of the schooner 
Lucy, whom the editor of the Republican certifies 
to be a man of responsibility : 

captain Adams states that on the morning of 
Sunday , the 18th ultimo, About 9 o’clock, when off 
the south point of Cumberland Island, about 12 
miles from the St. John's (Fla.) bar, the attention 
of himself, crew and passengers, was suddenly riv- 
etted upon an immense sea monster, which he (the 
Captain) took to be a serpent. 

It lifted its head (which was that of a snake) 
several times out of the water seemingly to take a 
survey of the vessel ; and at such times displayed 
the largest portion of its body, and a pair of fright- 
ful fins or claws several feet in length. His tail 
was not seen at any time ; but judging from the 
dimensions of the body, the Captain supposes the 
leviathan to be about ninety feet in length. Its 
neck tapered small from the head to the body, and 
it appeared to measure about seven feet across the 
broadest part of its back. The monster moved 
from the side of the vessel and plaeed itself athwart 
its track injfront of her bows, but Captain Adams, 
not feeling partial to an encounter with his snake- 
ship, ordered the vessel to be kept off. 


A Strange Animal. — Col. Fremont has recent- 
ly dispatched to Corpus Christi an extraordinary 
animal which his party succeeded in capturing, 
after a three days' chase, in the neighborhood of 
the River Gila. A letter received from one of Col. 
Fremont’s party, by a merchant in St. Louis, des- 
cribes it as an animal resembling a horse in every 
particular, except that it is completely covered 
with a close curly wool resembling camel’s hair in 
color and the fineness of its texture. It has no 
mane, and its tail is like an elephant's. The animal 
possesses wonderftil agility, leaping over obstruc- 
tions ten feet high with all ease. 

The above “ Strange Animal,” has arrived in 
this city, and of course has been secured by Bar- 
num, of the American Museum, who will soon trot 
him out for exhibition. 


The Economites.—* * * Economy, famous as 
the thrifty village of the Rappites, 12 miles above 
Beaver, is indeed one of the pleasantest spots on the 
Ohio. The location is fine, buildings plain but 
tidy, the walls very frequently oovered with the 
grape-vine. The tract of land belonging to the 
community is in a high state of cultivation, and the 
public hotel is a pattern of convenience, good fare 
and cleanliness. Since the death of the Patriarch 
Rappe, the singularities of this singular people 
have been sustained without interruption, his 
spiritual mantle and authority having fallen upon 
Patriarch Baker. They number about 400, and in 
addition to being simple and unostentatious, are no 
doubt quite as happy as the bustling world around 
them. — [Cor. Cleveland Herald. 


To Drive awav Rats. — The Boston Cultivator 
says that Mr. Charles Pierce, of Milton, pounded 
up potash and strewed it around their holes, and 
rubbed some on the sides of the boards and upper 
parts where they came through. The next night 
he heard squeaking among them, which he supposed 
was from the caustic nature of the potash that got 
among their hair, on their bare feet. They disap- 
peared, and he has not been troubled with them 
since that time which was nearly a year ago. 


The mail between Newbern, N. C., and Norfolk 
was robbed last week. A part of the contents were 
found in Nansemond river. 

The high wind which prevailed on Tuesday night, 
entirely cleared the Hudson River of ice, at Albany. 

A sea serpent, ninety feet long, is said to have 
been seen recently on the Florida coast. 

M. De La Forest, late Consular Agent to this city 
from France, is about to return to Paris. 

G old is said to be found in abundance near Cha- 
pel Hill, N. C. 

A small box of strawberries, raised near Brighton, 
Mass., the first of the season, was sold in Boston, a 
few days since, for $8. 

A man was reoently expelled from the society of 
the Sons of Temperance, in Cincinnati, for marry- 
ing his mother-in-law. 

A project is on foot to construct a plank road 
from Albany to Schoharie, N. Y. One half of the 
capital necessary has been subscribed in the latter 
place. 

Chicago, Illinois, has been damaged in its ship- 
ping, &c., ^100,009 by an inundation. 

A man has been arrested in Rochester, N. Y., 
and fined #10, for iteeling a newspaper. 
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FLEETING SAPPINESS. 

Pll not repine that in this world of ours. 

There is no happiness that fodeth never ; 

E’en here there are some glad and blissful hours, 
But brightest moments are the briefest ever. 

See a bright summer’s day, all pure and fair. 

Come forth in beauty at the morn’s rich breaking ; 

How the sweet buds, and every flow’ret there. 
Breathe out new fragrance at their first awaking. 

But often o’er that brilliant day will steal 
A fearful gloom, the fairy scene surrounding; 

A sudden tempest makes the forest reel. 

While through the air the thunder peals are 


We picture happiness for ever smiling; 

We dream of spotless virtue, fadeless truth. 

We wake— and find the dream was but beguiling. 

11 things will fade — all to death’s bourne are bonniJ 
/ Earth’s fairest spot will grow all lone and dreary ; * 
Till in the silent grave at length is found, 

A peaceful haven for the sad and weary. 


sou n d in g. wv ™ 

E’en thus it is with life : in early yonth XI which makes a man regard the snowdrift as burial 


Nay, rather it aots as a multiplier or magnifying 
medium, showing us the vast dimensions and amaz- 
ing value of even the least of the many good things 
provided for us by a bountiful Proviaence. Under 
the influence of this invisible communion, even 
Night itself becomes a promiser, and everjr suc- 
ceeding morning is expected to bring a brighter 
dawn and more ruddy day-beams, and a series of 
more fortunate events, than ever marked the past. 
Morning when it does arrive, however, with the 
demuerness of a pretty jilt, refers us to the noon, 
and in turn that radiant hour points toward even- 
ing, sober though it be ; evening too is sanguine in 
its moods and promises to send the stars and other 
bright visions, and sure enough the stars do al- 
ways come, and dear to me is their quiet spiritual 
light: would that every luster shone like these 
with purifying splendor. 

But not alone the hours ; each season also is elo- 
quent in promises, and we believe them all. And 
far be it from me, to blame that gentle-heartedness 


^ xhonor over the fallen leaves and faded flowers, or 
the, noiseless descent of the winged flakes as mes- 
iling. of love, suggestive of better things to come. 

- * New York, March, 1849. 


THE PROMISES. 

WRITTEN FOR TKX GAZETTE OF THR UNION AND GOLDIN RXJLS, 

BT MRS. S. MOWBRAY. 

Heaven’s promise dormant lies in human hope, 

Man’s heart the Almighty to the tutnre sets.— Young. 

In his present state of probation, man’s greatest 
happiness arises from an instinctive belief in the 
promises of the future. Immediate good however 
valuable it may be, is vet to him less productive of 
delight than that which seen, in prospective, wears 
the rainbow hues of distance, and comes clothed in 
the prismatic coloring of his own immortal aspir- 
ings. 

Observe that child, how it enjoys the bliss of ex- 
pectancy and laughs outright, clapping its little 
hands in extatic pleasure, as it tells you, “ Papa 
has gone to bring the Christmas presents — the 
dolls and the picture books,” Ac., &c. But why 
has its eyes’ bright sparkle vanished — and the mer- 
ry laugh, why rings it out no longer ? Is it be- 
cause the playthings have not yet arrived? No, 
indeed ! — not that — but because they have ! The 
child is not so happy now, as it was an hour ago, — 
true, she is busily engaged in the examination of 
the new acquisitions, andPaley, says “ engagement 
is everything.” But it is evident sue is only trying 
to convince herself that everthing is as pretty ana 
delightful as she had expected it to be, while that 
sigh of disappointment and yawn of listless weari- 
ness, prove how much more bright are the things 
of .fancy than of fact, and that even in infancy im- 
agination’s toy-shops are infinitely more curious 
than any yet opened in New York or London. 

Some think it unreasonable to expect happiness 
in this life, but such a sentiment has no foundation 
in truth, as the expectation is both rational and 
practicable ; experience proves that many are and 
that all may be happy, who believe k the promises, 
“ the exceeding great fand precious promises made, 
to us by the author of our oeing. The heart itself, 
and a thousand other” silver-toned — voices in the 
material and immaterial world, repeat these in de- 
tail : They constitute the soul’s best wealth and 
cast over its night of sorrow, not “ a glimmering 
dawn,” but a roseate day, replete with gladness : 
nay ; felt positive bliss, still in proportion (be it 
remembered) to the strength, or weakness of our 
faith. 

Here, I should expect to encounter the laugh of 
the worldling, who seems unwilling to comprehend 
how a Christian can have any joys from the exer- 
cise of a principle on which the existence of his own 
depends ; for gross and illusory as his unimagined 
happiness is, it lives only in the light of hope, and 
the promises of faith, and dies the moment these 
promises are fullfilled. 

I once beheld a village maiden — imagination 
could not have drawn a lovelier picture of health 
and gladness. It was May eve, and as she hurried 
through the lanes and meadows, collecting butter- 
cups, and other spring flowers for the coming festi- 
val, she never suspected that her happiness was 
deepen then than it would on the following day, 
when amid the smiling damsels she should stand a 
queen. But such are the mysteries of mind, mak- 
ing it happiness to hunt a crown, and misery to 
wear one. Yet this fact does not in anywise de- 
tract from the sum total of human enjoyment, or 
•f that felicity which is Man’s portion here below. 


A Sign that is a Sign, and a Tailor that is 
a Tailor. — As we were going up the Bowery, a 
few days since, we saw a crowd of boys looking 
very earnestly at something elevated above the 
sidewalk. After observing for a moment we dis 
covered that they were looking at a new sign, just 
placed over a tailor’s store, in the Bowery, between 
Bond and Great Jones streets. On examining we 
saw it was a sign, and a sign, too, well worthy of 
remark. It was painted by Bro. Gregory for Bro. 
G. W. Underwood, merchant tailor, who makes ele- 
gant clothes, and is an excellent fellow ; and we 
hope Bro. Gregory’s sign, and Bro. Underwood’s 
qualities, both as a gentleman and tailor, will con- 
tinue to attract crowds about that same place. 

Gentlemen’s Furnishing Establishment, 
96 William-street, New-York. — At this place will 
be found every article of beauty and utility belong- 
ing to a gentleman : shirts of all styles and prices, 
bosoms and collars, hosiery, gloves, cravats, and 
Scarfs, Suspenders, Dressing Robes, and other ar- 
ticles of dress too numerous to mention. Dealers 
in the country will do well to examine this stock, as 
Messrs. Herrick & Scudder deal with all their cus- 
tomers on the most favorable terms. There cannot 
be found in this city a more complete stock, and at 
lower prices, than at this store. 

March Storm. — We have had one of the se- 
verest equinoctials that we remember in years. On 
Monday night it commenced snowing, with a fierce 
northeast wind. On Tuesday forenoon it turned 
to rain, which came down in a perfect deluge dur- 
ing the entire day, with a high wind. 

Gold Coming. — The “ dust” is beginning to come 
at last — $70,000 having been received at Boston. 

Rev. Issac Van Tassel, Superintendent of the Ot- 
tawa (Ohio) Mission, since 1824, was found dead in 
the Miami on the 3d inst. He was 60fyears old. 

William H. Pennington was killed on Saturday 
of last week, near Pittsburg, Pa., by the upsetting 
of a stage, in which he was a passenger. 

An extensive iron establishment, with a capital 
of $126,000, is about to be erected at Hudson, N. Y. 

A bill has passed the Michigan Legislature, mak- 
ing the office of State printer an elective one by the. 
people. 

The Connecticut River was clear of ice at New 
Haven, on the 20th inst. and vessels had already 
begun to arrive. 

Mrs. Ann Gerry died at New Haven, (Conn.,) on 
the 17th inst. aged 86. She was a relict of El- 
bridge Gerry, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

DI7" LOST REGALIA Some months since, a Brother, 

whose name is not now remembered, borrowed from the 
then Publtsher of the Golden Rale, Mr. E. Winchester, a 
Past Grand’s Regalia. Said Regalia has never been re- 
turned. It was of the usual scarlet silk velvet, trimmed with 
gold bullion, with a gold star on the sash. The person in] 
whose possession it now is, will oblige the owner by returnip ] 
lag it to this ofioc immediately. 1 
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THB ORGAN OF THE ORDER, 
Published under the auspices of the M. W. Grand Sirs! 

It will contain, from week to week, the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of the State of New-York, and also of other 
States ; accounts of Celebrations, Institutions of new Lodges, 
and oecgsionally, a complete Directory of all the Lodges in 
the Union. 

Its Literary department will be filled with Original Tales 
of the highest excellence, prepared by the most eminent 
writers in our country — Popular Tales ; Choice Miscellany ; 
the rarest Gems of Poetry from the English Poets ; Sketches 
of Travel ; Anecdotes, Ac., Ac. ; and occasionally illustrated 
with beautiful Wood Engravings. Being equal in its Liter- 
ary character to any Weekly in the country, and being thus 
perfect in its Odd-Fellowship department, it will be worthy 
of a place on the table of every brother of the Order. 

The Gazette and Rule is published every Saturday, at 44 
Ann-street, New-York, by Bro. J. R. CRAMPTON, and is 
under the Editorial Superintendence of Rev. Bro. AUG. C. 
L. ARNOLD, P. C. P. 

ID- All Communications should be addressed to J. R. 
Orampton, 44 Ann-street, New-York. 


TO OUR TRAVELING AGENTS. 

OT Our Traveling Agents are reminded that they are re- 
quired to make prompt returns to this Office every week . They 
will also, when writing, state from what place their preced- 
ing letter was mailed, and the amount therein remitted. By 
this arrangement errors may more readily be corrected, and 
letters not duly received traced out, and the business between 
themselves and the Office easily adjusted. They are also re- 
quested to inform us, in every instance, where a letter from 
the Office may reach them, as we occasionally have matters 
to communicate which might be of advantage to them. 


MILWAUKIE, WI6. 

H7* Bro. A. S. SANBORN is our Agent at Milwaukie, 
Wis.j and duly authorized to receive subscriptions, collect 
duet, and give receipts therefor. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Bro. James J. Denham is our Agent for Philadelphia, and 
duly authorized to procure subscriptions and advertisements, 
collect dues, and transact any business involved in such 
Agency. Office No. 101 Cherry-street, above Sixth, near 
Odd- Fellow’s Hall. 

N. B. Subscribers who are in arrears will pay their sub- 
scriptions to Mr. Denham, as no other person is authorized 
to receive them, ell former Agencies being discontinued. 


LIST OF TRAVELING AGENT8. 


Bro. Alonzo Wxlton, 

Wm. H. Fairchild, 
Henry L. Broughton, 
Chas. H. Harrisor, 
Samuel H. Barrett. 


Bro. Isaac H. Russ, 
Perry E. Toles, 
L. W. Aldrich, 
Horace Lamb. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

We have a large amount uncollected on the Books of the 
Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule, and again call upon 
all who are still in arrears to forward the amount due us as 
soon as possible. Do not wait for our Agent to call. Several 
may unite and send their dues through the Post Office. AH* 
money enclosed in presence of the Post Master- is st our risk 


NOTICE. 

JAMES T. PALMATARY, of Philadelphia, and R. B. 
MORSE, of Adrian, Mich., are not authorized Agents of the 
Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule. 


I. O. OF O. F. 

Office of the Grand Secretary Grand Lodge State of New* 
York: 

Odd Fellow’s Hall, City of Nkw-York, > 
March 13, 1849. ) 

To District Deputy Grand Masters , Officers of Lodges , and 
Brethren: 

in consequence of the many complaints made to this Office 
of the failure of Deputies, Officers of Lodges and Members 
to receive communications which hare been issued from thia 
Office, and of the failure to receive many communications 
which have been intended to reach this Office, for seveml 
months last past, and which have been transmitted by Depu- 
ties, Lodges and individuals, you are therefore notified ud 
requested to address all communications intended for the 
Grand Lodge, Grand Master, or Grand Secretary, to BEN- 
JAMIN J. PENTZ, Box No. 838, Post Office, New-York, 
and in all cases to be particular that Letters and Documents 
are properly mailed, in order that a failure of papers intended 
for this, or sent from this Office, to reach their destination, 
may be traced to the proper cause. 

Fraternally yours, 

_tf BENJAMIN J. PENTZ, Grand Secretary. 
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GOURAUD’S LIBRARY OF ROMANCE 

JULIA WRIGHT— CANTO IT. 

But how shall I describe, as it deserves, 

The glorious outline of iny Julia’s braast ? 

Swelling in graceful and voluptuous curves. 

Like ocean, when the winds are lull’d to rest ; 

It really wa9 enough to try one’s nerves, 

To witness those twin ‘‘ Islands of the Blest 
Though had her dress been rudely torn asunder. 

One might have seen a very dark skin under! 

Of wfiat avail are the “graceful and voluptuous curves” of 
a woman’s form, if the appearance of her skin is repulsive ? 
A dark, tanned, freckled, pimpled or sallow cuticle is cer- 
tainly odious — not only lo the possessor 1 , but the beholder ;— 
why, then, will lauies neglect procuring the only certain 
remedy for these evils, namely, GOURAUD’S incomparable 
Italian Medicated Soap ? The most magical feats of either 
Adrien or Blitz are thrown in the shade when compared with 
the marvels which this delicious Soap workj upon the human 
skin, by cleansing it from all eruptive impurities, discolora- 
tions, freckles, Ac., and making it as brilliantly white, smooth 
and transparent as an alabaster vase ! 

GOUKAUD’S Poudres Subtiles are warranted positively lo 
remove all superfluous hair from the upper lip, temples, 
brow, arms, Ac. The removal is effected in a few moment’s 
lime, and without the slightest injury to the skin ! 

GOURAUD’S Grecian Dye is designed to supply a want 
hat has long been painfully fell by those to whom Nature 
'las denied a head ot redundant black or brown hair. This 
Dye will effectually change the color of red, light or gray 
hair to a brilliant brown or black, at the option of the user. 

GOURAUD’S magnificent Liquid Rouge imparts a brilliant 
rose-tint to pale cheeks or lips— and so permanent that it can- 
not be removed entirely, even by the most determined wash- 
ing and rubbing ! 

Remember! Dr. FELIX GOURAUD has but one depot 
m this city, where his renowned toilet preparations can be 
obtained genuine , and that is at 67 WALKER-STREET, 1st 
^tore west FROM Broadway. Boston , Bates A Jordan, 129 
Washington-street. 

AUTHORITATIVE EVIDENCE. 
b\om Dr. Winslow Lewis, one of the most eminent Physicians 
of Boston. Boston, Feb 15, 1847. 

Mr. Wm. Bogle — Sir : The preparation invented by you for 
ihe hair has been extensively used in my family for some 
ume, and they give it the decided preference over all other 
compositions of the kind. 

It invigorates and beautifies the hair, and clears the 6kin of 
all impurities, without producing any ultimate deleterious ef- 
fects, which are so frequently the result of many well-known 
patented compounds. 

Having been thoroughly tested, and its reputation fairly 
established, as the best article known for the human hair, it 
may be superfluous, still I cannot resist the opportunity to add 
io others the name of your obedient servant, 

WILSON LEWIS, Jr. 

frj* For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by A. B. A D. 
Sands. 100 Fulton-sLj Rushton, Clark A Co., 110 and 273 
Broadway, N. Y. To be obtained of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, Wm. Bogle, 277 Washington-st., Boston, and 
of the principal Druggists and Perfumers in the United Suites 
and Canada. 

THE NEW-YORK SUN'S ART UNION! 

A SPLENDID ENGRAVING, AND 

r |'HE NEW-YORK WEEKLY SUN one Year 

I- for One Dollar, besides One Thousand Magnificent 
Prizes distributed among those who Subscribe ! — BEACH, 
BROTHERS, Publishers of the Weekly Sun, as a testimonial 
of their appreciation of the vast and rapidly increasing pa- 
tronage bestowed upon that Dollar Newspaper, will make a 
gratuitous present of a large und elegant full length engrav- 
ing, beautifully printed on fine paper, of General Zachary 
Taylor , President of the United States, to every subscriber, 
(whether a new one or one who renews an old subscription,) 
whose name is entered upon the subscription books between 
the first day of January, 1819, and January, 1850. They will 
also distribute among the subscribers ONE THOUSAND 
PRIZES, varying in value from $25 to $1— the total value 
amounting to two thousand dollars! The very great expense 
attendant on this liberal distribution of prizes and splendid 
Portraits of President Taylor, in full military uniform, Ac., 
renders it imperatively necessary that only one name should 
be entered for each dollar sent. Those who subscribe in clubs 
will please designate the names of such as are to be entered 
upon the books as candidates for the prizes, Ac. 

THE ONE THOUSAND PRIZES 
To be distributed among the subscribers to the Weekly Sun, 
will comprise a rich selection of costly and valuable works 
in the several # departmentsof Literature, History, Biography, 
Voyages, and Travels, Domestic and Moral Economy, Es- 
says, Belles Lettres, Ac , including most of the well known 
publications of Harper end Brothers. 

Those who draw prizes will have the privilege of muking 
their own selections from the catalogue which is furnished to 
each subscriber. To insure the fullest advantages of the 
above prize distribution, subscribers should send in the 
amount of their subscriptions without delay, as the names are 
registered in rotation, and those first in order will be entitled 
to the early impressions of the engravings of General Tay 
lor, Ac. 

For a more detailed account of the above plan, the reader 
is referred to the Extra Surfs * Art Union, wnich inay be ob- 
tained free of cnarge by any person addressing (postpaid) the 
proprietors. 

THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY SUN 
U the best as well as the cheapest family newspaper ever pre- 
sented to the American public. 

In addition to its usual features of interest, beautiful En- 
Kravings, Ac., the Weekly Sun for 1849 will be enriched by 
H succession of 

ORIGINAL PRIZE STORIES, 
written by eminent American authors expressly for this pa- 
for the premiums of $250. 

The subscription price being 

ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, n 
any per*on may receive a copy, at anytime, by sending the 
•f^3 ion enclosing the money by mail. (Postmasters 
will frank the letters) 

CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS, when sent to one address, are 
received at the following rate« : Five copies for $4 — eleven 
copies for $8 — twenty five for $18 — and seventy-five copies 
lor $50. When an order is sent for copies requiring them to 
ne lorwarded to more than one address, one dollar will ba 
-haived for each subscription. 

. R/ Letters and Co 
*hoold be addressed to 


Dumu&totllons (always postpaid,) 
BEACH, BROTHER^ 

sun Establishment, New York. 


EOLEOTIO MEDICAL AND SURGICAL OFFICE, 
No. 127 Chambars-st., New- York. 

I. ALL CASES OF DISEASE 
in any part of the HUMAN SYS 
TEM, INTERNAL Or EXTERNAL, 
whether in MEN, WOMEN or 
CHILDREN, will be EXAMIN- 
ED, and COUNSEL or ADVICE 
given freely to all, by the Physi- 
cians in attendance, 

WITHOUT CHARGE 

II. Patients will find our EX- 
AMIN ATIONS, and the mode by 
which we arrive at a knowledge 

of their diseases — as also our TREATMENT, unlike those of 
any others which they may have heretofore known or tried. 

III. Our REMEDIES or TREATMENT will be found the 
most pleasant, safe, simple, and efficacious that can be used 
No confinement to the sick room — no hindrance from busi- 
ness,— no danger from colds, — and no injury to the constitu- 
tion but, on the contrary, improvement at once. 

IV. All the Medicines we prescribe are made iu our own 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, as we cannot rely on the 
Drugs sold in the shops, in consequence of almost universal 
Adulterations. Our remedies being prepared in the most 
pure and concentrated fotm, but little is used or needed to 
cure the worst cases. 

V. We claim, by our unusual success, to be masters over 
all curable diseases— particularly in all SCROFULOUS AF- 
FECTIONS— the DISEASES PECULIAR TO WOMEN- 
the HEREDITARY DISEASES OF CHILDREN-and all 
those most Hopeless and Desperate cases in male or female 
which have defeated ihe test efforts ot the most distinguished 
medical practitioners, as the more than ten thousand cases, 
whom we have successfully treated, cun testify. 

VI. THOSE DISEASES which are almost invariably 
treated in the first stage with Balsam of Copiava, Capsules, 
Cubebs, — with iijections of solutions < f Nitrate of Silver, Bo 
rax. Alum, Sugar of Lead, Sulphate of Zinc, — with Bougies, 
Catheters, and Caustics — and in the second stage with Yellow 
or Black Washes, Blue or Mercurial Ointment, Blue Stone or 
Lunar Caustic, externally— and with Calomel, Blue Pill, Red 
Precipitate, Corrosive Sublimate, Hydriodate of Potassa, Sar- 
saparilla Syrups, and other like cheats and slops, internally — 
we say betore Heaven and Earth what wc enow and can 
demonstrate by hundreds of cases, that by such treatment 
and means these diseases have never, and can never, be heal- 
ed— they deceive the patient, disguise the disease by driving 
it into the system to other and more important parts, — they 
produce Strictures ; Abscesses in the Kidneys; Piles; Fistu- 
las; Catarrhs; Gravel; Diseases of the Eyes ; Loss of Hair 
and Hearing; Rheumatic Pains; Decay of the Flesh onJ 
Bones; Ulcers in the Limbs, Throat, Head, Neck, Nose and 
Palate; Disease of the Liver and Stomach ; with CONSUMP- 
TION OF THE LUNGS, or WHOLE SYSTEM ; and thus 
render either the whole life of the patient miserable, or hurry 
him to a premature grave. 

Without using any of the above named Quackisit, Swind- 
ling and Murderous Remedies, we PROMISE to every case 
we treat a PERMANENT and RADICALcure FOR LIFE, 
by a very simple medicine, which is without taste or smell, 
which neither purges nor vomits, nor hinders from business, 
nor exposes the patient in any way whatever. Testimonials 
to these Facts we can furnish from persons who were car- 
ried out of the Broadway Hospital to die as hopeless cases, 
and many others of like character, whom we have cured. 

VII. FISTULAS cured invariably WITHOUT AN OPE- 
RATION. Of the hundreds of cases of this disease which 
we have known, we have never seen one which had been 
cured with cutting with the knife — though nearly all had 
been cut once, twice, or more limes. Cutting never cured a 
case— it is false, delusive and cruel. References will be given 
to coses in this city which have been successfully treated of 
the most terrible forms of Fistula ever known. 

VIII Cases of SURGERY, MIDWIFERY and DEN- 
TISTRY attended to in all their departments— Tumors, Can- 
cers, Dislocation, Fractures, Wounds, and Injuries of every 
kind treated with safety and success. 

IX. All DISEASES of the EYES and EARS treated with- 
out pain or peril, and with unequalled success. 

We invite all the afflicted, however hopeless their cases 
may appear, or whatever their disease may be, or however 
many physicians or remedies they may have tried, to pul our 
knowledge and skill to the tfest in an examination of their 
case,— it will cost them nothing,— and then they will be pre- 
pared lo know whether we can treat them successfully or 
not — for if we do not find, to their satisfaction , the cause or 
origin of all the difficulties in the case, we will own that the 
cure is not in our power, and hence pul them to no expense. 
Most physicians treat symptoms — we go to the root, and thus 
succeed where others fail. 

NEVER DESPAIR till you have given our Remedies and 
Treatment an honest trial. 

Patients visited at their residences when required. 

All DR. BEACH’S BOOKS and MEDICINES for sale at 
this office. 

Office open from 8 o’clock, A. M., to 8 P. M. Sundays 
from 9 to 10 A. M.. and from 7 to 8. P. M. 

JAMES McALISTER & CO., Proprietors, 

3m246 No. 127 Chambersstreet, New York. 
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nPHIS Superior Medicine may be had in part 

-1- as follows At Dr. Wright’s Offices in Philadelphia, 
109 Race street ; New- York, 288 Green wich-street; and Bos 
ton, 198 Tremont-street— and by 20,000 Agencies in North 
and South America, England, France, and Germany. Agent? 
whose supplies become exhausted, can obtain a fiesh lot at 
the Philadelphia rates, by addressing any of the above Of- 
fices. Care should be taken not to confound this medicine 
with other articles of similar name, so as to prevent disagree- 
able consequences: and in no case should it be purchased 
from individuals wno cannot vouch for its genuineness. 240 


SELPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 

AND ARTIFICIAL HAND, patronized by the 
most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, and 
■ by the most distinguished of their professional 
brethren in this country, and allowed by all to 
be the nearest approach to nature hitherto pro 
duced. Introduced into this country, and made 
JBk solely by WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 Spring-st., 

ft. York. Reference to Prof. V. Mett, and other eminent 
surgeons in this city. 946 



IN QUART BOTTLES, 


For Purifying the Blood, and for the Cure of 
Scrofula, Mercurial Diseases, 

Rheumatism, Cutaneous Eruptions, 

Stubborn Ulcers, Liver Comtlaint, 

Dyspepsy, Bronchitis, # 

Salt Rheum, Consumption, 

Fever Sores, Female Complaints, 

Erysipelas, Loss ©f Appetite, 

Pimples, Bilks, General Debility, Ac. 

'T'HE PROPRIETORS having spent much time 

-L In bringirg this preparation of Sarsaparilla to its pre 
sent state of perfection ; and the experience of fourteen year? 
has furnished them the most ample opportunity to study, in 
their various forms, the diseases for which it is recommended, 
and to adapt it exactly to their relief and cure. Patients who 
wish a really good Medicine are invited to give it n trial, and 
satisfy themselves of its superiority, and the invaluable pro 
perty it possesses of arresting and curing disease. The bottle 
has been enlarged to hold one Quart , and in its present im- 
proved form may safely claim to be the best and cheapest me 
dine of the age. Its progress to the fame it has attained may 
be traced by u long line of facts and cures, that stand as land 
marks and beacons for the invalid, pointing the way lo the 
haven of health ; and what it has already done for the thou- 


springs ( 

new vigor throughout the whole animal frame. 


DYSPEPSY CURED 

The following testimonial, from a gentleman so well known 
as Mr. Cox, requires no comment, and recommends itself to 
all similarly afflicted : New-Orleans, Dec. 18, 1848. 

Messrs. A. B. A D. Sands— Gentlemen : Having expert 
enced the most beneficial effects from the use of yourSar 
sapurilla, it gives me pleasure to ndd my testimony to the 
numerous spontaneous effusions of grateful hearts which you 
continually are receiving. 

My case was dyspeptic, or rather I may term it a weakness 
of the digestive organs. For more than a year, I was troubled 
with wind upon my stomach and its frequent eructation, to 
gether with producing a spasmodic contraction of the heart, 
often gave me much annoyance. After trying various reme 
dies without avail, 1 commenced with your Sarsaparilla. Be 
fore I had used half a bottle, almost every symptom of this 
disagreeable complaint had vanished, and in a few weeks its 
continued use effected a complete cure. I therefore confident 
ly recommend it to all persons affected in the same mannoi , 
and have reason to believe that many who are suffering undei 
a supposed disease of the heart, if they woul I take your Sar- 
saparilla, in a few weeks would find themselves restored to 
health in both mind and body. I remain yours, very truly, 
JOHN V. COX, 93 Lexington Avenue 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA IN PRUSSIA. 

The Proprietors of this valuable Medicine have just re- 
ceived an order from our esteemed friend and correspondent, 
Theodore S. Fay. Secretary of Legation lo the Court of Prus 
sia, for the use or a member of the Royal Family— a copy of 
which we herewith lay before our readers —[Home Journal. 

“ U. S. Legation, Berlin, Nov. 30, 1848.— Gentlemen : I 
wish you to send two dozen bottles of your Sarsaparilla, for 
the use of his Royal Highness Prince Waldimir of Prussin, to 
this Legation, as soon ns possible. It is necessary that he 
should receive it immediately ; therefore, please send it by 
first steamer. The bill can be made out in the name of the 
Prince, and sent with it; Your obedient servant, 

“ THEO. S. FAY.” 

SCROFULOUS AFFECTION OF THE EYES 

South Kingston, (R. I.) Oct. 11, 1847.— Messrs. Sands 
Gentlemen: My little daughter, when one year old, was a i 
tacked with a scrofulous humor on her face, which soon after 
extended into her eyes, causing almost total blindness in one 
of them, and disfiguring her whole face. I employed two 
physicians to attend her, who exhausted their utmost skill to 
give her relief, but it ull proved useless, and finally one of 
(hem remarked to me that he had known of some striking 
cures effected by Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and advised me to try 
it I obtained one bottle, which she commenced using, and 
before it was all used up it had effected an entire cure. It is 
now over four years since she was cured, and there has beon 
no reappearance of the disease, and we are satisfied that it 
is a perfect cure. It gives me great pleasure to add that I can 
recommend it to any sufferer from a similar complaint. 

Respectfully yours. GEORGE ROBINSON 

„irr Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. A 
D. SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton-st., corner of 
William, N. Y. Sold also by Druggists generally throughout 
the United States. Price $1 per Bottle; 0 Bottles for $5. 240 


REGALIA AND JEWELS 

MANUFACTURED and sold by E. COMBS, 

lTJL 250 Grand-st. N. Y. The various Orders ” furnish 
ed on reasonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold and Silver Start, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmings, also Satin, Velvet. Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly on hand, and sold ehoap. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. 298 :tf 
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MR. COOMBS— 850 GRAND. NOT 360. 

T ODGE and ENCAMPMENT JEWELS, con- 

JLd stantly on hand and for sale cheap, by 

301940 E. COOMBS, 250 Grand-street 

ORDER OF PHILO ZATHB AN S. 

T^HIS is the name of a mutual benefit organi- 
JL zation of Ladies, for diffusing the principles ef Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth. Now York Association No. 1 having 
been duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exer- 
cising the supreme power of the Order in North America, is 
now prepared to grant charters for opening Associations in 
any part of the country. 

Form or Application for Charter.— The undersigned 
Ladies, being desirous of availing themselves of the advan- 
tages of your Order, and of extending its principles, would 
respestfully request that a Charter be granted us for opening 

an Association at , in the County of , and Slate 

of , to be called Association No. — . 

Respectfully submitted, in Friendship, Love and Truth. 

Date, . (.Signed.) 

Applications for charters, or letters for information, should 
be directed, (post paid) to Miss EMEL1NE GARDNER, P. 
P. S, 10 i Forsyth st. 

JET* New-York Association No. 1 meets every Monday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at 345 Broome-st 243:tf. 

PHILADELPHIA PREMIUM TRAVELING TRUNK 
MANUFACTORY. 

TYRO. THOS. W. MATTSON, No. 198 Mar- 

JL> akt, 6 th door below Sixth street, Philadelphia, Manu - 
facturer of Solid Riveted Leather Traveling Trunks, Valises, 
Carpet Bags, Satchels, Ac. Ac. Persons wishing to buy to 
sell again, will find it to their advantage to purchase at this 
manufactory. Work of the best quality and at the lowest 
prices. 

BARNES A DENNEY, 

1ITANUFACTURERS of Patent Roman Ce- 
IyL mented Fire and Thief Proof Chests, at No. 3 Bread- 
street, running from Arch to Race, between Second and 
Third-streets, Philadelphia, where they have always en 
hand a large assortment, furnished with Locks that cannot be 
picked, ana Patent Escutcheons which secure them against 
being blown open with Powder. They are made of wrought 
iron, as cheap and good as any in the United States. 

N. B. All kinds of Iron Doors mannfactnred according to 
orders, with top and bottom bolts. 

W. DENNY. (231 :tf.) J. BARNES. 

FINE MILINERY. 

TI/TRS. HAMILTON, 431 Pearl-street, New- 
JltJL York. — Patters Hats made in the best style ; and all 
orders from Southern Merchants.and Country purchasers will 
be executed with promptness. 3m241 

FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 
r PHE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 
_L fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much less than the usual price. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever Watches, anchor escapement, 
Duplex and Lapine Watches, 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains, 

Do do Keys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Pens, 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles, 

Do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins, 

Diamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, Forks, Ac. 

Gold Vyatches, as low as 820 to 862 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought 

All Watches warrantod to keep good time, or the money 
returned. Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best 
manner and warranted, at much less than the usual prices. 

G. C. ALLEN, 

Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and Retail, 61 
w all-st., (late 30) corner of Wiiliam-st, up stairs. Iy238 

CLOCKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE. 

rpo the I. O. 0. F. and the public in general. 

-1- The subscriber, 1. J. CRISWELL, No. 299 Market-st., 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, Looking Glasses, Britannia and 
Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 
can be baa in the City. 1. J. CRISWELL’S, 

No. 908 Market-st., below Eighth. 
lymov.9. North side, Philadelphia. 

CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Q PLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING ! J. WIN- 

13 CHESTER, having become the sole Agent for the sale 
of the magnificent steel engraved crrtificatbof membership, 
published by the former publisher of the Golden Rule, offers 
the same to members of tne I. O. of O. F., at tha low price of 
FIFTY CENTS PER COPY. 

This Certificate is 18 by 24 inches, and contains all the Em- 
blems of the Order, with eight large and elegant Vignettes, 
representing the motto, “ Visit the Sick, Relieve the Distress- 
ed, Bury the Dead, and Educate the Orphan,” as well as other 
leading principles and duties, “Faith, Hope and Charity.” 
The cost of this beautiful picture was over One Thousand 
Dollars. 

JUT'S ingle copies Fifty Cents each; twelve copies for 
Five Dollars ; twenty seven copies for Ten Dollars ; or 
Thirty-Seven Dollars Fifty Cents per one hundred. All 
orders must be accompanied by the Cash, and directed to 
ly235 J. WINCHESTER, 44 Ann-st, N. Y. 

OPPOSITION— TO HOUNTRY MERCHANTS. 

A LITTLE one side irom the bulk of Jobbers, 

-AJL for the purposes of low expenses, yet I hope you will 
cut this advertisement out and give me a call, as I am trying 
to build up a trade for cash and short time, which 1 hope to 
succeed in, in opposition to long time and old established 
houses. 1 Duy the principal portion of my goods for cash at 
auction and in Europe. They will consist of all styles of 
Dry Goods, such as are desirable, and under the usual market 
pricea 1 shall be receiving daily — Ribbons, Laces, Embroi- 
deries, Muslins, Silks, Bareges, (green, plain A fancy,) Drape- 
ries, Gloves, Fans, Ladies’ ana Gentlemens’ L. C. Hdkfa, 
Fancy Silk Hdkfs., Grass Cloths, Oil Silks, Italian and Fancy 
Cravats, Sewing Silks, Crapes, Crape Lisse, Silk, Lisle, and 
Kid Gloves, Tarlatons, Flowers, Ac. Ac. In short, any arti- 
cle in Dry Goods which I consider cheap and desirable. 

241 L. H. MOORE, 45 Beaver- street, New-York. 

REGALIA. 

TIT I. DRUMMOND, Manufacturer of Regalia, 

1VL# Costumes Tents, Crooks, Ac., in the very best styles 
and prises. Lodges and Encamptmems will be liberally dealt 
with. Brethren are solicited to give a call. Store No. 309 
Grand-street, New- York. At the great Fair of the American 
Institute, 1847 and 1848, the highest premium was awarded 
for his work aug.96:lf. 

ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 

VTO. 322 MARKET -STREET, PHILADEL- 

i- y PHIA. — The Subscriber would call the attention of 
the public to his Manufactory, (the oldest in the city) where 
can be furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cathedrals, Church- 
es or Parlors, with all the modern improvements, viz : Com- 
position Pedals, Double Swells, Coupler’s Octave, Ac. Ac , 
with his unsurpassed Reed Stops, which I will furnish cheap- 
er than any builder of established reputation. 

WM. A. CORRIE. 

N.B. Small size Organs, suitable for Lodges, Ac., always 
on hand. 1)238 

HAVANA AND PRINCIPE CIGARS. 

TAMES SADLIER, No. 234 Broadway, (3d 

tP door above American Hotel.)— The attention of my 
friends and the public is respectfully invited to the above 
large, spacious and elegant Store, where they will find at all 
times a splendid and choice stock of genuine Havana and 
Principe Cigars, of the most celebrated Brands. Also, an ex- 
tensive assortment of Virginia Cavendish Tobacco of the fa- 
vorite brands ; genuine Turkey Smoking Tobacco, Ac. Ac. 
The trade supplied on reasonable terms. 3m245* 

JOSEPH D. WILLIAMSON, 

pARVER AND GILDER, Manufacturer of 

Plain and Ornamented Gilt, Mahogany, Walnut and 
Rose- wood Frames, for Looking Glasses, Charters, Diplomas, 
Pictures and Portraits, wholesale and retail, at No. 25 North 
Sixth, above Market street, Philadelphia 243 

GEORGE W. ZIMMERMAN. 

TTENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER, No. 

V 61, Arch-st. above Second, has constantly on hand & gen- 
eral assortment, which for finish and workmanship cannot be 
surpassed .to which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

N. B. He would call particular attention to his Improved 
Venitian Blinds adopted for Stores, Offices, Ac. 235tf 

JOHN OSBORNE, REGALIA MANUFACTURER, 

]\ TO. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW-YORK, 

Jl 1 supplies promptly every description of Lodge and En- 
campment Regalia. He will be happy to receive orders from 
the Brotherhood for furnishing all articles required by the 
New Work. 237 

REGALIA IN READING, PA. 
r PHE Subscriber has constantly on hand, and 

-L makes to order at short notice, Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd-Fellow#, Druids, Sons of Temperance, Ac., at as low 
prices as they can be purchased in the larger cities. N. B. 
Jewels, Emblems and Books, also furnished. 

H. A. LANTZ, 

232: tf. 42 West Washington- at., Reeding, P. 

PREMIUM VANILLA TOOTH WASH. 

A T the late Fair of the American Institute^ the 

Premium was awarded to the Proprietor for his Va- 
nilla Tooth Wash, as being the best preparation for cleansing 
and preserving the Teeth, and purify mg the breath . For sale, 
wholesale ana retail, by the Proprietor, THOS. MANSON, 
Surgeon Dentist, No. 20 Eighth Avenue. 

Also, for sale by the principal Druggists throughout the 
eity. Liberal discount made to Country Merchants, Price 
Band 60 cents per bottle. 3na237 

REGALIA IN BUFFALO. 

J> EGALIA of all kinds and every other article 
JLV required in Lodges or Camps furnished on the shortest 
notice, aud at reasonable prices. Also, materials and trim- 
mings of all kinds. T. PARSON, 275 Main-st. 232tf 

SOAP AND CANDLES. 

JOHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Nos. 61 and 

J 63 Ke&de street, New-York, has constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the above articles, which he will sell at 
the lowest market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured m the city ; delivered or shipped without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Merchants, Grocers, Country Dealers and Families, 
who are in want of the above articles, will find it to their in- 
terest to call on him before purchasing elsewhere. 3m235 

F. W. CORINTH, 

XT AT, CAP AND UMBRELLA STORE, No. 

JLJL 230 North 9d street, below Callowhi 11 . east side, Phila- 
delphia, constantly on hand a full supply of fashionable Hals, 
Caps and Umbrellas, which will be sold cheap for cash. His 
friends are invited to give him a call. 228:6m. 

DARn Mr RRnTgRRg 

X/TANUFACTURERS OF DIAMOND POINT- 

JjLL ED GOLD PENS, and Gold and Silver Pencil Cases, 
101 William- street, and 1 Court Avenue, Boston.— The 
highest premium ever awarded for Gold Pens was given to 
Bard A Brothers at the last fair of the Massachusetts Chari 
table Mechanical Association at Boston; also, the highest 
peeminm at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 3m239 

I. O. of O. F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

J W. & E. D. STOKES, 194 Market-st. ; below 

tP • Sixth- st., south side, Manufacturers of Regalia, Sashes 
and Rohes for Lodges and Encampments. Books, Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all other articles lequiredto furnish Lodges 
and Encamptments, furnished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at tha lowest prices 
in the United States. 935tf 

LODGE JEWELS. 

T7LEAZER AYERS, manufacturer of Jewelry, 

JOj Ae. No. 80 Nassau-st. N aw- York 

Odd-Fellows’, Maeonie, end Sons of Temperante Jewels 
mede to order. All orders from abroad punctually attended 
te. 3m235 

PERFUMERY, TOILET SOAPS AND FANCY GOODS. 

JOHNSON & GROSE R, No. 1 Courtland St., 

tP I mportors. Manufacturers and Dealers, Agents for Vroom 
A Fowler’s celebrated Premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. 
Country Merthants and Traders supplied upon the lowest 
tern*. 

a. wmoHMxsa, renim, « asiustbut, 


DR. 8. P. TOWN8END’8 

ceicpotnfp extract or 

SARSAPARILLA. 


The Mott Extraordinary Medicine in the World ! ! 


This Extract is put up in Quart Bottles ; it is six times cheaper, 
pleasanter , and warranted superior to any sold. It 
cures without vomiting, purging, or debili • , 
toting the Patient. 



very be8l gpR1NG AND 8 UM meR MEDICINES 
ever known : it not only purifies the whole system and 
strengthens the person, but it creates rich, new and pure 
blood, a power possessed by no other medicine. And in this 
lies the grand secret of its wonderful success. It has per- 
formed, within the last two years, more than 100,000 cures of 
severe cases of disease : at least 15,000 were considered in- 
curable. It has saved tne lives of more than 10,000 children 
the past two seasons in the city of New- York alone. 

10*000 Cases off General Debility and want 
off Nervous Energy. 

Dr. S. P. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla invigorates the whole 
system permanently. To those who have lost their muscular 
energy by the effects of medicine or indiscretion committed 
in youth, or the excessive indulgence of the passions, and 
brought on by physical prostration pf the nervous system, 
lassitude, want of ambition, fainting sensations, premature 
decay and decline, hastening toward that fatal disease Con- 
sumption, can be entirely restored by this pleasant remedy. 
This Sarsaparilla is far superior to any 

Invigorating Cordial* 

as it renews and invigoratesiihe system, gives activity to the 
limbs, and strength to the jnnscular system, in a most extra- 
ordinary degree. 1 

Consumption Cured. 

Cleanse and Strengthen. Consumption can be Cured Bron- 
chitis. Consumption , Liver Complaint , Colds , Catarrh , 
Coughs , Asthma, Spitting Blood , Soreness in the Chest, Hec- 
tic Flush , Night Sweats , Difficult or Profuse Expectoration , 
Pain in the Side , fc., have been and can be Cured. 

Spitting Blood. 

Nxw-Yoax, April 28. 1847.— Dr. 8. P. Townsend : I verily 
believe your Sarsaparilla has been the means, through Provi- 
dence, of saving my life. I have for several years had a bad 
Cough. It became worse and worse. At last I raised large 
quantities of blood, had night sweats, was greatly debilitated 
and reduced, and did not expect to live. I have only used 
your Sarsaparilla a short time, and there has been a wonder- 
ful chsnge wrought in me. I am now able to walk all ever 
the city. I raise no blood, and my cough has left me. You 
can well imagine that 1 am thankful for these results. Your 
obedient servant, WM. RUSSELL, 65 Catharine st; 


Dyspepsia* 

No fluid or medicine has ever been discovered which so 
nearly resembles the gastric juice or saliva, in decomposing 
food, and strengthening the organs of digestion, as this pre- 
paration of Sarsaparilla. 

Bank Department, Albany, May 10, 1845.— Dr. Town- 
send— Sir : I have been afflicted for several years with the 
Dyspepsia in its worst forms, attended with sourness of stom- 
ach, loss of appetite, extreme heartburn, and a great aversion 
to all kinds or food, and for weeks (what I could eat) 1 have 
been unable to retain but a small portion on my stomach. I 
tried the usual remedies, but they had little or no effect in re- 
moving the complaint. I was induced, about two months 
since, to try your Extract of Sarsaparilla, and 1 must say with 
little confidence ; but after using nearly two bottles, 1 found 
my appetite restored, and the heartburn entirely removed ; 
and I would earnestly recommend the use of it to those who 
have been afflicted as I have been. 

Yours, Ac. W. W. VAN ZANDT. 


Great Blessing to mothers and Children. 

It is the safest and most effectual medicine for purifying 
the system, and relieving the sufferings attendant upon child- 
birth, ever discovered. It strengthens both the mother and 
child, prevents pain and disease, increases and enriches the 
food ; those who have used it think it is indispensable. It is 
highly useful both before and after confinement, as it prevents 
diseases attendant upon childbirth. In Costiveness, Piles, 
Cramps, Swelling of the Feet, Despondency, Heartburn, Vo- 
miting, Pain in the Back and Loins, False Pams, Hemorrhage, 
and in regulating the Secretions, and equalizing the Cirmua- 
tion, it has no equal. The great beauty of flu* medicine is, 
it is always safe, and the most delicate use it most success- 
fully. 

Scrofula Cured* 

This Certificate conclusively proves that this Sarsaparilla 
has perfect control over the most obstinate diseases of the 
Blood. Three persons cured in one house is unprecedented. 

Tlaree Children. 


Dr. S. P. Townsend— Dear Sir : I have the pleasure to in- 
form yon that three of my children have been cured of the 
Scrofula by the use of your excellent medicine. They wera 
afflicted very severely with bad sores : have taken four bot- 
tles ; it took them away, for which 1 feel myself under great 
obligation. Yours, respectfully, 

ISAAC W. CRAIN, 106 Wooster st. 


Opinions of Physiciana. 

Dr. S. P. Townsend is almost daily receiving orders from 
Physicians in different parts of the Union. 

This is to oertify, that we, the undersigned, Physicians of 
the aity of Albany, have, in numerous eases, prescribed Dr. 
Townsend’s Sarsaparilla, and believe it to be one of the moat 
valuable preparations in the market 
H. P, PILLING, M.D., J WILSON, MJ>., R. B. BRIGGS, 

M. D., P. E. ELMENDORF, M.D. Albany, April, 1847. 

Principal Office , 126 PULTON STREET, Sun Building, 

N. Y. ; Redding A Co., 8 Stale street, Boston; Dyott A Sous, 
132 North Second street, Philadelphia ; S S I lance, Druggist, 
Baltimore; P. M. Cohen, Charleston; Wright & Co., 151 
Chartres street; N. O. ; 105 South Pearl street, Albany ; and 
by all the principal Druggists and Merchants generally 
throughout the United States West Indies, and the Canadas. 
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THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 


BY JAMES HENDERSON. 


Each at the (lawn uprears its silver chalice, 

When day-spring ushers in the dewy morn — 
Gems that make bright the sweet sequestered val- 
leys, 

Day-stars that mead and mountain glen adorn ! 
God said “ Let there be light !* and lo, creation 
Shone forth with smiles emparadised and fair, 
Then man had Eden for a habitation, 

And ye, bright children of the Spring, were there ! 

Ye came to bless the eye when sin had clouded 
The glorious earth with ruin pale and wan ; 

Ye came to cheer the heart when sin had shrouded 
With peril dark and dread the fate of man ! 

Ye came to whisper with your living beauty 
A lesson to the hearts that doubting stray ; 

To win the spirit to a trusting duty. 

And guide the wanderer’s steps in wisdom’s way ! 

What though your accents, gentle, sweet, and lowly, 
Unto the silent ear no sound impart ? 

Ye whisper words all eloquent and holy, 

To wake the finer feelings of the heart! 

Meekly ye tell your emblematic story 
Of the Creator's love with pathos true, 

For Solomon, with all his pomp and glory. 

Was ne’er arrayed like any one of you ! 

Ay, ye have lessons for the wise, revealing 

Truths that proclaim Jehovah’s bounteous love ; 
And wisdom then grows wiser, nobler, feeling 
How all’s that good descendeth from above ! 

Ye touch the thoughtful soul with pure emotion, 
When contemplation doth your beauties scan ; 

Ye fill the heart with calm, serene devotion, 

And breathe a moral unto erring man ! 

A TALE OF MYSTERY. 


It is now some years since, that a family, that : 

had lately come to this country, from the West 
Indies, took a house in our street, and domiciled 
among us — it consisted of a mother and two 
daughters. 

The mother, Mrs M Queen, was an old, with- 
ered, weather-beaten, little body, of slender 
frame, with clear, black, twinkling eyes, a hawk 
nose, and wrinkly features; putting one in mind 
of an ancient Sybil. When she spoke her coun- 
tenance lighted up with animation, and her words 
came fluently and fast. She did not seem oc- 
casionally to be destitute of observation or good 
sense ; but ever and anon, mixed up with her 
discourse, there was a flippancy, and at times an 
incoherence, which seemed less to say that her 
faculties were impaired, or her intellect weak- 
ened, than that she had long been a stranger t * 


that moral standard which has been set up in 
our hearts for the guidance of our principles. I 
do not mean to say that she at all gave license 
to indecorum in speech or manner — quite the 
reverse. She had been educated in, and rigidly 
adhered to all the forms of the church of Eng- 
land ; read her prayer-book ; and, as far as ex- 
ternal demeanor went, was a devout Christian. 
It appeared rather that a long residence in the 
west, where custom had seared her to behold, 
without sympathy or feeling, all the degrada- 
tions which slavery imposes on a portion of our 
fellow creatures, had, by blunting the moral 
sense, rendered her at length an inadequate 
judge between right and wrong, yet left her the 
trappings of religion. 

Her eldest daughter was dark, of slender 
make, and about the average hight ; quick and 
lively in her motions; with a rapid utterance, 
and a volubility in her discourse, which was not 
sometimes altogether pleasing. It was a little 
curious that her thoughts, like those of her mo- 
ther, seemed generally to run in the same chan- 
nel ; and she seldom spoke of anything else than 
the West Indies, its towns and slave owners, and 
rum merchants — of the number of negroes they 
had kept on their property— of their habits, 
hours of work, recreation, and treatment— of 
their wives and children — the severities exer- 
cised to keep the slaves to their tasks — and of 
their revenge, cowardice, cunning, and blood- 
thirstiness. Whatever topic of conversation 
was introduced, something or other seemed to 
afford a handle for turning it upon this repulsive 
and sometimes disgusting subject. 

The other daughter was of a florid complex- 
ion, with bright yellow hair. She was taller 
than her sister, and rather handsome. Of the 
early history of this girl, on whose fate the in- 
terest of this little narrative hangs, I could only 
learn a few scattered, but these are rather strik- 
ing, particulars. It appeared that, when little 
more than a girl, she had been addressed by a 
young gentleman abroad. The lover died ; and 
after struggling a while with her feelings, the 
young lady became frenzied, and was sometime 
kept under restraint by her family — how long I 
never was able to ascertain. At the period 
when l first saw her. which must have been 
some ten or twelve years after this circumstance, 
time had exerted its soothing influence ; and the 
general impression of her countenance was not 
that of despondency, but of cheerfulness and 
good humor. What may have been the origi- ! 
nal tone of her mind, i have, 01 course no means ' 
of ascertaining ; but now it was evident that it | 
was far from being firm and determined. She | 
was nervous, and very apt to be overcome by 
sudden noises, or impressions of any kind ; and 
yet could pass from what appeared to affect her 
with sorrowful emotions, to whatever edited 


laughter, with a rapidity that was startling, and 
far from being pleasant. 

On their arrival in our neighborhood, circum- 
stances occurred which drew us into familiar 
acquaintanceship. It was in May tbat they set- 
tled among us; and after many interviews, in 
which the preceding traits of character devel- 
oped themselves to me, the season wore in De- 
cember. 

Half forgetful that they were Episcopalians, I 
made a call on Christmas day, and found only 
Mrs. M Queeti at home, the younger ladies hav- 
ing gone to church. After wishing each other 
the congratulations of the season with mutual 
heartiness, somehow or other, as it generally fell 
out, the conversation took some turn which led 
to the introduction of the West Indies, and a 
parcel of splendid dried seeds and berries, which 
had arrived from the agent on their property 
only two or three days before, was produced 
by the younger sister. Part of these I was so- 
licited to take As I was on the point of depar- 
ture from the house, I was called to from the 
landing-place at the head of the stairs, by Miss 
Sophia, regarding the loan of a book, about which 
we had been speaking, and which l had prom- 
ised to send them. She seemed all playfulness 
and good humor. Alas ! I never heard— ■ -but 
tush, of that anon. 

It was then, as I have said, the depth of w n- 
ter. The weather had been for some weeks 
boisterous and rainy ; and although it haul in 
some degree cleared up into frost, was still vari- 
able and uncertain; cloudy days and whistling 
nights, with falls of snow, and intervals of tink- 
ling black ice. The harvest had been a bad 
one; provisions were high, and disease prevail- 
ed among the poorer classes to an unwonted ex- 
tent. Every thing appeared to render more 
gloomy the already sufficiently somber aspect of 
external nature; and even the hilarity of Christ- 
mas time was insufficient to dispel the pervading 
cheerlessness of the season. The morrow was 
Sunday. 

Some hours before daybreak, a loud knocking 
at my door aroused me from sleep, it was an 
urgent request for me to come, with the least 
possible delay, to Mrs. M’Queen’s, as one of the 
ladies had been taken alarmingly ill, and they 
were anxious for my making arrangements for 
sending an express to a relative of the family, 
some miles distaut I obeyed this injunction 
with alacrity; but by the ujii m 1 had hurried 
down the street, and gained a«lmi^i”n, I found 
that a surgeon, who had ac the sauio time been 
sent for, was in attendance. *** 

u What of your patient — what is the matter?” 
said I to him, breathlessly, as, with an anxious 
qountenance, he came out of one of the sleeping 
apartments to the sitting parlor, 
ife gravely shook his head, 
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GAZETTEJOF THE TJNIO,N 


It is all over, sir, the young lady must have 
been dead at least an hour. It is a little miste- 
rious, this business ! 77 

I was as thunderstruck. 

“ Not possible,’ 7 1 said ; “ this is really dread- 
ful. I saw Miss Sophia yesterday, in health and 
spirits ! 77 

“ Her death is not the less certain on that ac- 
count, however, 77 added the surgeon. “It is a 
curious and perplexing case ; and if you have 
no objection, I should like you, before leaving 
the house, to visit that chamber with me, 77 point- 
ing to tha apartment he had just left. 

While we were conversing I heard, at inter- 
vals, the voice of the elder sister, as it were, oc- 
casionally breaking out to herself in incoherent 
ejaculations. The sounds evidently came from 
the room alluded to —wild, fitful, and startling. 
More indistinctly, and from an opposite quarter. 
I could now and then hear a low, murmuring 
sound, rising into what might be called a chat- 
ter or a giggle. This struck me as coming from 
the bedroom of the old lady. 

On calling in the servant and interrogating 
her, she seemed greatly agitated ; and said that 
she had heard some noises while in bed; but 
these at length ceasing, and after a considerable 
pause, she could not positively say of what du- 
ration, as she was half asleep, the bell was vio- 
lently rung for her. When she went into the 
room she was told that Miss Sophia had fainted, 
and saw her sister in bed with her, supporting 
her on her bosom, and bathing her temples. 
That she had continued some time assisting in 
the task, but that from the first she had remarked 
the lifeless look and chilly feel of the body. 
That for nearly an hour this course was pursued, 
the elder sister expressing surprise and impa- 
tience that their patient did not revive ; and that 
at length she had suggested the propriety of 
calling in medical aid, which was at once assen- 
ted to. 

In obedience to the request of the medical 

f entleman, I proceeded to the fatal apartment. 

Ivery thing in it wore an aspect of utter cheer- 
lessness, little needing the melancholy catastro- 
phe itself to add to its dismal effect. On a side- 
table stood a candle, whose black, smoky wick 
showed it to have been long unsnuffed ; and on 
the bed were both the sisters — the living and 
the dead. The features of the latter, who was 
maintained half in a sitting posture by her sis- 
ter, wore almost the placidity of sleep, save that 
around the mouth there was that swollen appear- 
ance peculiarly indicative of death. Her eyes 
were closed, and her long yellow hair, which 
had partly escaped from under her cap, lay in 
disheveled ringlets over her shoulders. It was 
dreadful to think that, only a few hours previous- 
ly, those features had been lighted up with 
■miles. On the body and neck were black or 
purplish patches, which, fb my unpracticed eye, 
bore a resemblance to contusions ; but these, my 
medical friend assured me, were far from being 
unequivocal evidences of external injury, ana 
were always very large and perceptible in cases 
of sudden death, unaccompanied by venous con- 
gestion. 

Before leaving the house, I undertook to get 
information conveyed by express to their rela- 
tive, and promised to call in the evening. 

It is now necessary to give some idea of the 
geography of that part of the house connected 
with the details of this story. Suppose then, a 
large parlor, which, besides its general entrance- 
door, has one near its eastern and another near 
its western angle, each severally communicating 
with sleeping apartments in these directions. In 
the eastern room slept Mrs. M’Queen, in the 
western the eldest daughter. 

On Christmas night, it appeared from the ac- 
count of the servant, Miss Sophia went to bed 
with her mother; whereas, from Miss M 7 Queen 7 s 
statement, we were led to infer that she had 
come into her bed-room to sleep with her, and 
that after remaining there for some time she 
felt uuahb»4g compose herself, and had, after 
midnight, leu her to go to her mother’s apart- 
ment. From what could be gathered from the 
rhapsodies of the old lady — who seemed, in a 
few hours, to have made a rapid stride toward 
her dotage — first one inference was induced, 
then its opposite ; and at length it was evident 


that nothing satisfactory could be collected — 
every thing, she said, being vague and indis- 
tinct. 

According to promise I made my visit in the 
evening, after having passed a day of wretched 
anxiety. The sudden demise was, of course, 
the sole topic of conversation, and regarding it, 
one circumstance was adhered to by the elder 
sister. This was, however, an unaccountable 
one, being that she could not remain comforta- 
ble upon her sister’s leaving her, and that, after 
some broken and unrefreshing sleep, she could 
not resist getting up in the dark, and groping 
her way across the parlor; in so doing, she 
stumbled and fell ; it was over the body of her 
sister, which was stretched on the carpet. 

I could never understand, notwithstanding all 
my endeavors to the purpose, what steps were 
taken on this discovery ? or how the corpse was 
conveyed into the adjoining room ; as the ser- 
vant onl> allowed that she was summoned after 
Miss M’Queen had been for a considerable time 
using means to restore suspended animation, but 
in vain. 

The old lady being confined to her bed. I did 
not see her during this visit ; but I heard her j 
frequently pulling the bell, and could casually 
catch the tones of her singular voice. In Miss 
M 7 Queen 7 s maimer there was a singular mix- 
ture of absorbed attention and frivolity. At 
times she was silent, and it was evident from 
hereyes that she had been weeping; while, 
anon, she spoke in a rapid and flurried manner 
about her sister, the West Indies, the weather, 
or the news of the day. She occasionally left 
the room abruptly, with a candle in her hand, 
and went alone into the apartment where the 
body was laid out. and then in a few moments 
would come back — listen as if she heard a 
sound — and again enter into conversation on 
different topics. 

The occurrences of the day rendered me 
very nervous, and vague doubts were constantly 
crossing my mind. Over all hung the veil of im- 
penetrable mystery. 

Concomitant circumstances tended to render 
this still more perplexing. Surmises were now 
hazarded, which before I had never heard a 
whisper of — the servant appeared to know more 
than she had disclosed — and the family inhabit- 
ing the adjoining house to that in which the 
catastrophe happened, averred that they had 
been repeatedly surprised by noises during the 
night, and that on the fatal one they had been 
both loud and frequent. The many tongues of 
rumor were all loosened on the subject, and im- 
utations were laid at the door of the mother, 
y some, and of the sister by others ; while not 
a few shook their heads when the name of the 
victim herself was mentioned. All, however, 
was mere surmise ; no one, perhaps, knew so 
much of the particular circumstances as myself, 
and I knew only enough to render conjecture 
hazardous, and all conclusions uncertain. 

The funeral took place on the last day of the 
year ; and along witn the more immediate rela- 
tives, I was invited, as a mark of respect, to at- 
tend an hour earlier than that fixed upon for the 
interment, that I might be present at the read- 
ing of the funeral service ; which, from the in- 
clemency of the weather, was to be read in the 
house. The scene was most impressive. Nei- 
ther of the ladies appeared, and after the “earth 
to earth, and dust to dust 77 had been pronounced, 
the clergyman laid two sealed packets into the 
folds of the shroud. These, I afterwards learn- 
ed, were, the one a bundle of letters relating to 
the early attachment which I have before allud- 
ed to — the other containing two or three small 
presents (a book, a ring, and a miniature,) made 
to her during the same season. In a sealed note, 
dated some years before, although not discover- 
ed until after her decease, she had desired these 
to be laid with her in the grave. 

Few events in my life ever effected me so 
deeply as those I have now related, and for a 
long time they continued to haunt my imagina- 
tion, opening up a maze of doubts and horrors, 
and throwing a gloom over existence. 

When the feelings are deeply excited all ob- 
jects are adventitiously colored, be it in the hues 
of joy or grief; and perhaps it was from this 
very reason, that the funeral scene in the church- 


yard had for me an unwonted impressiveness. 
All nature wore the dull and cheerless aspect of 
winter. It had rained incessantly during the 
previous night; and through the morning the 
skies were shrouded in a heavy leaden hue. 
But though the sward was saturated with mois- 
ture, the rain had ceased, and a light breeze 
wailed amid the leafless branches of the solemn 
old trees around. 

We had reached the grave and were lowering 
the coffin down, when suddenly the light breeze 
was changed to tempest. It blew a perfect 
hurricane, and the earth, sand, and bones, which 
had been dug out, were caught up and whirled 
about in a shower, which forced the attendants 
to cling to the sepulchral railings, or to hurry for 
shelter to the lee of thp church. The sexton 
and his men alone remained at their posts, bat- 
tling with the whirlwind until their task was 
finished. 

Several years have passed away since the 
mysterious catastrophe, and as the principal par- 
ties have died, and yet “ made no sign, 77 it is not 
probable that any light will ever be thrown upon 
it now. 

Shortly after the event, Mrs. M’Queen and 
her remaining daughter left the neighborhood, 
and all intercourse ceased with the few in it 
who had formed temporary acquaintance with 
them. 

THE HEART OF THE BRUCE. 

The poem of 44 The Heart of the Bruce” is found- 
ed oil the incident of Sir James Douglas’s death, in 
action with the Moors on the borders of Andalusia, 
while on his way to Jerusalem, to deposit the heart 
of Robert Bruce in the Holy Sepulchre. A vision 
of the night, which is introduced with great effect, 
has warned Sir James that his mission will not be 
fulfilled. He and his hundred knights still hold on 
their way : 

“ And aye we sailed, and aye we sailed, 

Across the weary sea, 

U ntil one morn the coast of Spain 
Rose grimly on our lee. 

“ And as we rounded to the port, 

Beneath the watch-tower’s wall. 

We heard the clash of the atab&ls. 

And the trumpet’s wavering call. 

“ ‘ Why sounds yon Eastern music here, 

So wantonly and long, 

And whose the crowd of armed men 
That round yon standard throng ?’ 

“ ‘ The Moors have come from Africa, 

To spoil, and waste, and slay; 

And lung Alonzo of Castile 
Must fight with them to-day r’ 

" 4 Now shame it were, 7 cried good Lord James, 

4 Shall never be said of me, 

That I and mine have turn’d aside 
From the Cross in jeopardie! 

44 4 Have down, have down, my merry men all — 

* Have down into the plain ; 

We’ll let the Scottish lion loose 
Within the fields of Spain!’ ” 


44 4 1 know thy name full well, Lord James, 
And honored may I be, 

That those Who fought beside the Bruce, 
Should fight this day for me ! 

44 4 Take thou the leading of the van, 

And charge the Moors amain ; 

There is not such a lauce as thine 
In all the host of Spain P 

“The Douglas turned towards us then, 

Oh, but his glance was high ! — 

‘ There is not one of all my men, 

But is as bold as I. 


44 4 There is not one of all my men 
But bears as true a spear — 

Then onward, Scottish gentlemen, 

And think King Robert’s here!* 

“ The trumpets blew, the crossbolts flow. 
The arrows flashed like flame, 

As spur in side, and spear in rest, 

Against the foe we came. 

44 And many a bearded Saracen, 

Went down, both horse and man, 

For through their ranks we rode like corn. 
Bo fhriously we ran ! 


44 But in behind our path they closed, 
Through fain to let us through, 
For they were forty thousand men. 
And we were wondrous few. 
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“Wo might not soe ft lance’s length, 

So dense was their array. 

But the long fell sweep of the Scottish blade 
Still held them hara at bay. 

“ 4 Make in ! make in !‘ Lord Douglas cried, 

4 Make in, my brethren dear ! 

Sir William of Saint Clair is down; 

We may not leave him here!’ 

44 But thicker, thicker grew the swarm, 

And sharper shot the rain. 

And the horses reared amid the press, 

But they could not charge again 

"'Now, Jesu help thee!’ said Lord James, 

* Thou kind and true Saint Clair! 

An’ if I may not bring tftoc off, 

I’ll die beside thee th™!’ 

“Then in his stirrups up he «tood, 

So lion-like and bold, 

And held the precious heart aloft, 

All in its case of gold. 

44 He flung it from him, far ahead, 

And never spake he more. 

But — * Pass the first, thou dauntless heart, t 
As thou wert wont of yore!’ 

44 The roar of fight rose fiercer yet, 

And heavier still the stour, 

Till the spears of Spnin came shivering in, 
And swept away the Moor ! 

* 4 4 Now, praised be God, the day is won ! 

They fly o’er flood and fell — 

Why dost thou draw the rein so hard, 

Good Knight, that fought so well ?’ 

44 4 Oh, ride you on. Lord King,’ he said, 

4 And leave the dead to me, 

For I mu9t keep the dreariest watch 
That ever I shall dree ! 

44 There lies, beside his master’s heart, 

The Douglas, stark and grim ; 

And wo is me 1 should be here, 

Not side by side with him ** 

•**•**• 

“The king, he lighted from his horse, 

He flung his brand away. 

And took the Douglas by the hand, 

So stately as he lay. 

44 4 God give thee rest, thou valiant soul, 

That fought so well for Spain ; 
i d rather half my land were gone, 

So thou wert here again !’ ’’ 


THE ENCHANTED BAY. 

[The following adventure of a boat s crew, in 
their voyage from Possession Island, a small gu- 
ano station near the coast of South Africa, to 
Walwich Bay on the main land, is extracted 
from the “ Cape Town Mirror,” a very meritori- 
ous miscellany recently commenced.] — 

The breeze was very light, and it was mid- 
night before we heard the breakers on Pelican 
Point, a long spit of sand, torming the western 
side of Walwich Bay. It was then blowing 
fresh, with very thick weather, and we stood off 
till morning. At daylight on the 12th we stood 
in again for Pelican Point ; as the wind now 
blew from the south-east, which was directly 
off the bay, we found it would be necessary to 
work in. I therefore filled the ballast-casks, to 
give the boat a better hold on the water, and 
kept three hands bailing, as she then leaked 
very badly. In this way we got in before even- 
ing, near enough to see, close to the beach, on 
the east side ol the bay, opposite Pelican Point, 
a small storehouse, built ot planks, with a large 
triangle or shears” near it, such as are used to 
fasten cattle to for slaughtering. 

The wind, however, continued adverse, and 
we were unable to effect a landing before sun- 
set, and were thus obliged to stand out to sea 
again. As the evening advanced, the wind drew 
round to the south-west, and was thus driving 
us gradually over towards the land north of the 
bay, near the mouth of the Swakop River. Not 
being able to wear the boat, for fear of her fill- 
ing, we were obliged to “ clubhaul ” her, by 
throwing overboard, on the weather-bow, a sail 
lashed to an oar, and this made fast by a line 
passing round to the lee-bow of the boat. The 
sail and oar floated on the surface, and not being 
so high out of water as the boat, were not car- 
ried forward so fast by the force of the wind. 
Thus the line, pulling at the lee-bow, gradually 
drew the boat’s head round to the south-east, 
and she then drifted along parallel with the land. 


I have given this explanation not for the benefit of 
seamen, who of course do not need it, but for 
those readers who may never happen to have 
seen a boat put about in this fashion. 

My companions were now ready to give up 
altogether, believing that we should never reach 
the land. They were quite worn out, and for a 
time refused to lend a hand in working the boat, 
declaring that it was useless, and that our case 
was desperate. At length, after much reason- 
ing and persuasion, 1 induced them to aid in 
making one more trial. 

By good fortune, shortly after midnight, the 
wind, for the first lime since we left the ship, 
came out from the northward, and enabled us 
to stand in, as we thought, directly for the bay. 
What was our surprise and alarm, then, to find, 
when the sun rose over the eastern mountains, 
that we were approaching a part of the coast of 
which we had not the slightest recollection ! 
On our starboard-bow, where we expected to 
see Pelican Point, was a low sandy island, that 
we had no knowledge of whatever. Other 
islands lay right ahead between us and the 
mountains. The hut and the shears were no- 
where to be seen. We could not tell what to 
make of it. I began to be afraid that we had 
been carried by a current to a place laid down 
on the chart as Sandwich Harbor, about thirty 
miles south of Walwich Bay, though how we 
could have come so far in so short a time I could 
not imagine. 

We continued to stand on, in great wonder 
and perplexity, till Frederick Noon suddenly ex- 
claimed, “See! there is a woman in a white 
shawl on that island.” We looked, and certainly 
saw something that had very much the appear- 
ance he described. But while we were doubt- 
ing and speculating upon it, the supposed wo- 
man suddenly unfolded her wings ana flew off, 
in the shape of a pelican with brown wings and 
a white neck and head. We had a hearty laugh 
at Fred’s mistake, but at the same time puzzled 
to think how it was that we had not discovered 
the deception till the bird flew away, as the 
distance did not seem great enough to give rise 
to such an error. 

At length, as we kept drawing in to the land, 
some one cried out — u There is a village, and 
the people about it.” And sure enough there 
they were, right before us, and, as it seemed, 
not a half mile distant. There was a row of 
round-topped huts above the beach ; and the 
people in clothing of various colors, were stand- 
ing before them, apparently engaged in watch- 
ing our motions. The little naked brown chil- 
dren could also be distinguished running about 
at the edge of the water. The people seemed 
to be numerous, and we were at first uncertain 
how to act. At length, after a brief considera- 
tion, I determined to take the risk of landing 
alone. Putting off a part of my clothes, in order 
to swim ashore, and giving my watch and some 
other small articles which I had about me to 
Frederick to keep, I directed my companions, in 
case they saw any harm befall me, to bear away 
immediately for an anchorage laid down on the 
coast to the northward, where it was possible 
that they might find a trading vessel, or at least 
obtain some provisions on shore. 

I then jumped into the water. The splash 
which I made produced a miraculous effect : the 
whole crowd of people on shore, great and small, 
gray, red and brown, instantly soared up into the 
air, and flew away in a cloud of pelicans, flam- 
ingoes, aand-pipers, and other birds. This put 
the climax to our perplexity. We were too much 
astonished to be amused at our strange blunder. 
Bearing up again for the shore, we presently ar- 
rived at the beach, and landed. On going up to 
the supposed village, it proved to be the skele- 
ton of an enormous whale, whose arching ribs 
had taken the appearance of a row of native 
huts. Still it seemed very singular that we 
should have been so completely deceived at so 
short a distance. 

On looking about us, we found that not only 
was the land we stood on an island, but we were 
surrounded by numberless low sandy islets, be- 
tween which the sea was running in and out in 
the strangest manner. My companions now be- 
came greatly alarmed, declaring that we should 
all perish if we remained there, and insisting 


that we should quit this desolate and unknown 
region, and look for Walwich Bay. To quiet 
them, and to clear up the uncertainty of our sit- 
uation, I resolved, as it was now nearly noon, to 
get an observation, and determine our real situ- 
ation. Accordingly, we went back to the boat, 
and stood out from the land, in order to obtain a 
clear horizon. On taking the altitude of the 
sun, and making the calculation, I found that 
we were in the precise latitude of Walwich 
Bay. The others thought that I was deceiving 
them : but feeling positive that I was right, I re- 
solved to stand in lor the shore agaip, m hopes 
that the mystery would be cleared up. 

And now a wonderful change was apparent. 
The sun, having passed the meridian, was now 
shining with a western declination A smart 
breeze, moreover, had arisen and swept away 
the haze that hung over the land. With it, and 
with the change in the position of the sun, the 
mirage , which had been the cause of all our per- 
plexities, had disappeared. Everything was 
now familiar to us as we had seen it on the pre- 
vious afternoon. There was Pelican Point, 
with the skeleton of the whale, and the hun- 
dreds of birds about it, no longer magnified by 
the deceptive haze, but in their natural propor- 
tions. The straits which had converted it into 
an island were now changed to dry land, as 
was also the seeming sea which had flowed 
about the sand-hills on shore, and turned them 
into so many islets. On the opposite side of 
the bay, the store and the triangle, which had 
been concealed by the mist, were plainly visi- 
ible. The source of all our mistakes was now 
apparent; at the same time, I am inclined to 
think that any other persons, coming in as we 
did, would have been equally deceived. When 
we told the missionaries of our troubles and per- 
plexities on this occasion, they were very much 
amused, and said that they had at first been fre- 
quently puzzled, both at the bay, and in travel- 
ing through the country, by the delusive appear- 
ances of tne mirage, to which it required some 
time to become so accustomed as not to be mis- 
led. The bay, they said, from its shape, and the 
nature of the country about it, seemed to be pe- 
culiarly subject to those variations in the density 
and refractive power of the atmosphere whicn 
give rise to these singular effects. I have been 
thus particular in describing them, thinking that 
it may be of use to put my brother mariners on 
their guard against this source of deception on 
approaching a coast. 


Voice of the Tench.— In the spring of 1823, 
I received from a friend a brace of very fine 
teiich ? just taken from the water. They were 
deposited by the cook in a dish, and placed upon 
a very high shelf in the larder, a room situated 
between the dining parlor and cooking kitchen. 
On the following midnight, while writing in the 
dining-room, to which 1 had removed in conse- 
quence of the extinction of the tire in the libra- 
ry, my attention was suddenly excited by a 
deep, hollow, protracted groan, such as might be 
supposed to proceed from a large animal in ex- 
treme distress. It was twice or ihrice repeated ; 
and all my efforts to discover the source of the 
alarming sound were ineffectual. At length 
my ear was startled by a loud splash, succeeded 
by a groan more deep and long-continued than 
those which I had previously heard, and evi- 
dently proceeding from the larder. Inspection 
of that room at once explained the mystery. 
One of the fishes had sprung down from the 
shelf on the stone floor, and there lay with 
mouth open, and pectoral and ventral fins ex- 
tended, and uttering the sounds by which my 
midnight labors had been so unexpectedly in- 
terrupted. Next day both fishes were cooked 
for dinner ; and such is the tenacity of life in 
the tench, that although thirty hours had then 
elapsed since their removal from their native 
element, both fishes, after having undergone the 
processes of scaling and evisceration, sprang 
vigorously from the pot of hot water when con- 
signed to it by the cook. — [Dr. Shirley Palmer. 


Chateaubriand says, <£ In new colonies the 
paniards begin by building a church; the 
'renoh a ball-room ; and the English a tavern.” 
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GAZETTE OP THE UNION 


(Herman Iqriral ftorms. 


ALARIC AND ATTILA. 

I. — A L A RIC. 

BY HEINBJOH STIEGLITY. 


The hordes that from the Eastern plains 
A mighty flood on Europe press’d. 

Are gone ; one stream alone remains ; 

Lost in Time’s ocean are the rest. 

One stream — its billows still rush on, 

And make the old Pantheon nod ; 

While all victorious the throne 
Arises of the Triune God.* 

This is the mighty German stream 
Which in the East began to roar, 

Then sparkled with the cross’s gleam, 
Which on its haughty waves it bore. 

A hero, with young glory bright. 

Riding in pride above the foam. 

Appears — the sturdy Goths’ delight — 
The terror of old rotten Rome. 

Alaric's brain with conquest glows. 

The mighty future stirs his soul ; 

The torch of sacrifice he throws 
At Rome’s defying capitol. 

Great thoughts his youthful soul inspire, 
His Goths to storm the world are led ; 

But, ah ! whose eye hath lost its fire ? 

Who now is slumbering with the dead ? 

Wild songs of grief are those in truth, 
That round the royal corpse arise; 

The Gothic star has set — the youth 
Stretched in his golden coffin lies. 

And while the Goths their hero mourn. 
The Romans — now a captive swarm — 

Busento's waves are forced to turn, 
Digging the Btream another arm. 

The Goths within the hollow lay 

The corpse, and treasures beyond prize; 

Next, ’mid the shades of night they slay 
The captives, as a sacrifice. 

Now rolls the stream its torrent back, 
And covers o’er the Germans’ grave ; 

Borne along Time’s eternal track, 

Wave still is pressing close on wave. 


II. -ALARIC’S GRAVE. 
BY COUNT VON PLATEN. 



On the river, by Cosenza, swells at night a mourn 
fnl sound, 

And the waters give it answer, and it echoes all 
around. 

And the Goths cast moving shadows, as along the 
bank they pace, 

For their Alaric lamenting — best and bravest of 
his race. 

Dead too soon, from home too distant, now he must 
be buried here. 

While about his youthful shoulders still his yellow 
locks appear. 

On the banks of the Busento all the Goths their 
station take, 

And to turn aside the river now another bed they 
make. 

In the hollow drained of waters busily they ply the 
spade ; 

In the grave, with horse amd armor, soon the noble 
corpse is laid. 

Then to hide the royal treasure o’er it heaps of 
earth they throw ; 

From the grave of that young hero lofty water- 
plants shall grow. 

Now once more they turn the river, bid it cast its 
waters back, 

And the billows of Busento foam along their an 
cient track. 

Rugged voices in a chorus sing, 44 Oh, sleep the 
hero’s sleep, 

Safe from base rapacious Romans, thus thy sacred 
grave we keep.” 

Thus they sing ; and through the army rolls the 
dull ana mournful song, on tii 

Now from sea to sea, Busento, bear it y waves 
along. 

* This expression (Preimalein,) brought into such close 

contact with Alaric’s invasion, is not quite felicitous, for 

Alario was an Arian, 


lll.-THE SWORD OF WAR. 

BY AUGUST NODNAGEL. 


Roaring as the billows roar, 

When the sea is lash’d to yeast, 

Crowding from the distant East, 

Savage Huns in fury pour ; 

Foul’s their face, and short their form, 
Rough their hair, their mouths are wide, 
Through the wood and plain they ride, 

On their horses, like the storm. 

“ Attila, thy people bring 
To the magic western land, 

Where, from sparkling silver sand. 
Fountains of fresh water spring ; 

Where the trees rich burdens bear, 

Houses stand of marble white ; 

Where the people shake with fright. 

When the sound of war they hear.” 

Attila waits many days, 

Will not grasp the battle-horn, 

Will not heed his people’s scorn ; 

Still the king his march delays. 

Ere he ventures foreign wars, 

Ere he seeks a foreign land, 

He must from a peasant’s hand, 

Take the mystic sword of Mars. 

At the ruddy break of morn 
Through the vale the cattle wind ; 

One is lagging far behind, 

Bloody is its foot, and torn, 

And the herdsman marks the wound, 

And the blood begins to trace ; 

Buried in a mossy place, 

’Mid the rocks, the sword is found. 

Now he holds the prize secure, 

To the king the sword he brings; 

Attila the weapon swings 
Round his head, of conquest sure. 

44 Up, now up, my Huns arise, 

'Tis our own that western soil, 

We have the conquest without toil, 

All the world before us lies.” 

God's own scourge is mov’d — his breath 
Goes before — a burning flood, 

Tears and how lings, fire and blood. 

Are the harbingers of death. 

Here ye, Huns, your monarch’s voice. 

God's own scourge the world will scathe, 
With th’ eternal thunderer’s wrath ; 
Loudly in your tents rejoice. 


While the Huns are thus carousing, old Italia 
smiles beside, 

For she knows that her Honoria will not be the 
“ Scourge’s” bride ; 

He no more the sword shall brandish to affright the 
human race, 

And the Hunnish folk is pow’rless man’s creations 
to efface. 



I V.— A TT I L A ’ S GRAVE. 

BY KARL HALTAUS. 

From the foot of the Carpathians, there comes forth 
a heavy groan, 

But all Europe as it passes can find triumph in the 
tone; 

And old Rome has heard with rapture the glad mes 
senger, who said: 

44 Attila, God’s Bcourge, is taken to the kingdom of 
the dead !” 

He, who long the earth has blighted, making all tho 
nations quake. 

When the sword, which Mars once carried, round 
his head he dared to shake ; 

He who scared old Rome, Byzantium, and the giant 
German race, 

Made, as none were made before him, man’s crea 
tions to efface. 

At the foot of the Carpathians stands the Huns — a 
dusky throng — 

In a wild and fearful chorus, they howl forth the 
fun’ral song ; 

Deck’d in all their brightest armor, while the clang- 
ing trumpet sounds ; 

Now the faithful hordes are marching, who the 
silken bier surround. 

And they cut their hair cfishevcl’d, ’mid the wo 
men’s piercing crios, 

And they gash their limbs and faces for a bloody 
sacrifice. 

Safely closed within three coffins is the royal body 
laid. 

Which, of silver, gold and iron, by a skillful hand 
were made ; 

In earth’s bosom they are buried, arms and treas- 
ures o’or them thrown, 

At the deepest hour of midnight — never shall the 
spot be known. 

Where the world’s great scourge is slumbering, all 
who dug his grave are slain, 

They have hewed down all the captives to a fierce 
and warlike strain ; 

O’er the grave, so newly cover’d, goblets deep with 
wine they fill, 

And they quaff it, madly dancing, till in drunken- 
ness they reel. 


DEVIL WORSHIPERS. 

Mr. Layar:^JRi his recently published work 
on the Antiquities of Nineveh, gives a very in- 
teresting account of a strange people, who have 
been little known to the rest of the world, but 
who have inhabited Mesopotamia and the neigh- 
boring countries, time out of mind. These are 
the Yezidis , or Worshipers of the Devil. We 
eztract the following account from the last num- 
ber of the London Quarterly Review : 

The third expedition of Mr. Layard led him 
amoRg a still more remarkable people, perhaps 
in their origin not only much older than the 
Nestorian form of Christianity, but even than 
Christianity itself. He is admitted into the 
rites, almost into the inmost sanctuary of their 
singular race, who bear the ill-omened name of 
Devil Worshipers. He is the first European, 
we believe, who has received almost unreserved 
communication as to the nature of their tenets j 
though probably from the ignorance of the Yez- 
idis themselves, he has by no means solved the 
problem either of the date or the primal source 
of their curious doctrines. How extraordinary 
the vitality even of the wildest and strangest 
forms of religious belief ! Here are tribes pro- 
scribed for centuries, almost perhaps for thou- 
sands of years, under the name most odious to 
all other religious creeds — hated and persecuted 
by the Christians, as, if not guilty of an older 
and more wicked belief, at least infected by the 
most detested heresy, Manicheism, trampled 
upon, hunted down, driven from place to place 
by the Mussulmen, as being of those idolaters, 
the people without a book , toward whom the Ko- 
ran itself justifies or commands implacable en- 
mity. 

Against the Yezidis, even in the present day, 
the Moslem rulers most religiously fulfil the 
precepts of their Scripture — making razias 
among them, massacering the males, and carry- 
ing off the women, especially the female chil- 
dren, into their harems. That fanatic persecu- 
tion, wnich accidental circumsrances suddenly 
and fatally kindled against the Chaldean Cnris- 
tians, had been the wretched lot, time out of 
mind, of the Yezidis. Toward the Christians 
the Koran contained more merciful texts — to- 
wards the Devil Worshipers none. 

Yet here are they subsisting in the nineteenth 
century — flourishing tribes, industrious tribes, 
cleanly beyond most Asiatics — not found in one 
district alone, but scattered over a wide circuit 
(some have lately taken refuge from Moham- 
medan persecutions under the Russian govern- 
ment in Georgia,) celebrating publicly their re- 
ligious rites — with their sacred places and sa- 
cred orders — and with the unviolated tombs of 
their sheighs, their groves, and their temples. 
The manners of these tribes are full of the frank, 
courteous, hospitable freedom of the Asiatics — 
they are resolute soldiers in self-defense, and at 
least not more given in their best days, to ma- 
rauding habits than their neighbors, and only 
goaded to them by the most cruel and unpro- 
voked persecution. Their morals, as far as tran- 
spires in Mr. Layard's trustworthy account, are 
much above those of the tribes around them — 
they are grateful for kindness, and by no means, 
at least as far as Mr. Layard experienced, ana 
we may add some earlier travelers, jealously 
uncommunicative with Franks. * * 

It is this strange and awful reverence for the 
Evil Principle which is the peculiar tenet in the 
creed, and has given its odious name to this an- 
cient and singular people. With them and old 
Lear alone the u Prince of Darkness is a gentle- 
man.” They will not endure the profane use 
of any word that sounds like Sheitan y or Satan ; 
and they have, the same aversion— some alight 
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h of which might pe rhaps not be unbecom-plicit and glorious beyond whet any word* of SPIRIT COMMTJNINGS 
in the followers of a more true and holy , mine could express. They are the Christian’s . 


each 

ng 

aith — to the Arabic words for a curse and ac- 
cursed. Satan in their theory, which approaches 
that of Origen, is the chief of the angelic host, 
now suffering punishment for rebellion against 
the divine will — but to be hereafter admitted to 
pardon and restored to his high estate. He is 
called Melek Taous, King Peacock ; or Melek el 
Kont, the mighty angel. The peacock, accord- 
ing to one account, is the symbol as well as the 
appellative of this ineffable being — no unfitting 
emblem of pride. They reverence the Ola 
Testament almost with Jewish zeal, (a tenet ab- 
solutely inconsistent with Manicheism ;) they re- 
ceive, but with less revere the Gospel and 
the Koran. Their notion of our Savior is the 
Mohammedan, except that he was an angel, not 
a prophet. 



WHY THUS LONGING? 

BY MISS WINSLOW. 

Why thus longing, thus for ever sighing 
For the far off, unattained, and dim ; 

While the beautiful, all around thee lying, 
Offers up its low, perpetual hymn ? 

Wouldgfc thou listen to its gentle teaching, 

All thy restless yearning it would still ; 

Leaf, and flower, and laden bee are preaching, 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 

Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of joy or light can'st throw ; 

If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world through weal or woe. 

If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten, 

ZNo fond voices answer to thine own ; 

If mo brother’s sorrow thou can’st lighten, 

By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 

Not by deeds that win the crowd’s applauses, 
Not by works that give the world renown ; 

Not by martyrdom or vaunted crosses, 

Can’st thou win and wear the immortal crown. 

Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give ; 

Thou wilt find by hearty striving only, 

And truly loving, thou can’st truly live. 


THE PROMISES. 


A blest hereafter, then, or hoped or gain’d 
Is all ! 

Though indifference to pain were a valuable 
science ; yet the voluntary endurance of unneces- 
sary misery is no part of true wisdom. Every 
right-minded person will, therefore, try to be 
as happy as possible, and to make others feel so 
too ; and as the materials of this happiness should 
not be expected to descend in the form of miracles, 
but through the usual unostentatious modes in- 
stituted by infinite goodness and wisdom, just as 
& great city drinks of the distant fountain from 
the puny rills of ten thousand almost invisible 
aqueducts. So the soul of man should learn to 
bring its vast and various desires, that thus they 
may drink of the rivers of pleasure which flow 
from God’s right hand. 

Why should they be allowed to wander in 
quest of the Abannas and Parphars of sin, or 
turn aside to the broken cisterns of unhallowed 
indulgence ? while heaven and earth give joy : 
various and abundant joy : at once permanent 
and legitimate ; and in the only form indifferent 
to the touch of time and change ; namely, that 
of faith and promise — and let not any think that 
these are meager materials of such a precious 
commodity, for they are indeed its only ele- 
ments — at least as far as the experience of the 
human mind enables it to judge ; at any rate 
they compose every emotion worthy of that 
name, of which we have any idea. 

It is not my object, in this paper, to expatiate 
oa the promises of revelation, they are full ex- 
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proper consolation ; and to them he reverts in 
every darker hour. But is not the Christian often 
soothed^ and cheered, too, by less direct conso- 
lations m the Divine economy communicated 
through the medium of surrounding objects? 
Now, methinks there is something both wise and 
profitable in one’s allowing oneself to be comfort- 
ed by the ministry of birds and flowers, and 
clouds and wind, especially under certain cir- 
cumstances, which, from their very nature and 
design, admit of no other sort of amelioration. 

Nor are such helps as these to be lightly ac- 
counted of. Look at the man who but an hour 
ago seemed to be the prey of a hopeless insani- 
ty, his heart writhing beneath the lash of con- 
flicting passions, did anything come with prom- 
ise of peace and love, that now he seems so 
changed and cheered ? Yes. but it was only a 
moon-beam, which attracted him to the win- 
dow — that planet’s mild regard has often solac- 
ed the distressed. TJie oooi winds were there, 
and the stars, in their own way, assured him that 
though weeping may endure for a night, joy 
cometh in the morning. 

Indeed, it is a very useful as well as a very 
pleasant habit, that of being able to hold a kind 
of spiritual communion with whatever objects 
may happen to surround us: to have ears to 
hear, and hearts to interpret tne significant lan- 
guage of even inanimate thoughts— to have faith 
to believe the eloquent breathings of harmonious 
sounds, as prophetic of unspeakable happiness 
yet to be. Nay, the heart should learn to hold 
communion with itself or some kindred one : 1 but 
especially with the Author of its being. This 
requires the exercise of the soul’s noblest facul- 
ties, and affords the loftiest and truest pleasure. 

Apart from these considerations, however, it 
is safer for us to confine our sympathies to inan- 
imate subjects. Birds will fly away, and but- 
terflies brook no attention ; but flowers, with 
their incense-breathing lips, will never betray 
or upbraid us, nor promise that which they do 
not mean to perform. 

It is a pretty sight, that wedding party — the 
gay bridegroom, and the gentle bride— to mark 
now trustingly she treasures his promises, thus 
solemnly witnessed on earth and recorded in 
heaven ; but, alas ! little accounted of by him. 
Well, let her. believe them all, perhaps it is best 
she should do so, now : few of them will be re- 
membered by him; by her not one of them 
shall ever be forgotten, though finding them 
faithless as the ignus fatuns of the marsh. 

But let us turn from these glow-worm lamps 
of faith and hope, and look once more toward 
the heavens of tne soul, even the promises of 
God, as contained in the scriptures. These, like 
the lighthouse on the beetling cliff, can never 
be obscured, but shine to guide the tempest- 
tossed spirit through the billows of sin and 
death into the haven of its final rest. Then let 
every one be familiar with their language, num- 
ber and import, and comforted by the very re- 
collection that God has said, “ Ciall upon me in 
the day of trouble, and I will answer you,” and 
that this is only one of the many “ exceeding 
great and precious promises.” 

New-Yorx, March, 1849. 

Prosperity and Progress.— From all we 
have seen for a century, the tide of affairs has 
set in waves : any extraordinary advance has 
always been followed by a reflux. It is in vain to 
bid “be still ; ” for it is one of the conditions, 
and perhaps means, if not of the existence, at 
least of the progress of society — which, amid 
all its perturbations, moves steadily up ana down 
on the shores of time, under the dominion of a 
power that makes nations advance or recede, 
and under laws which can only be discovered! 
by long, accurate, analyzed observation. As sta- 
tistical science and education advance, the se- 
verity of seasons of distress — whose general 
course can be calculated — will be diminished 
by mutual aid, and provision will be made in 
prosperity against their recurrence ; as the loss- 
es of shipwreck, fire, yid life to society are mit- 
igated by the various kinds of insurance. 
Knowledge will banish panic. — [Ninth Report : 
Reg. Gen. 


WRITTEN FOR THE GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND SOLDER BULB, 

BY ALLD3 VERNON. ^ 

I hear spirit voices from each bending flow- 
er-clear, loud tones from the full-blown rose, 
the gaudy tulip, the perfumed magnolia, and the 
pure lily — low, sweet ones from the delicate 
blossoms of the mignonette, the fairy bells of 
the lily of the vale, and the petals of the humble 
violet; and they tell ever of Hope and Love, the 
glad spirits that seek a resting place in the 
blooming flowers. 

Mid the graceful branches of the waving trees, 
from the velvet moss of the shady vale, ana 
from the leafy forest I hear their strain — sweeter, 
far sweeter than the song-bird’s lay. They are 
borne on the fragrant wings of the wandering 
wind ; they sweetly mingle with the rude tones 
of the storm-king ; they softly chime with the 
song of the dancing brooklet, the gayer strain of 
the sparkling river, and the deep murmur of the 
sullen sea. Loudly they swell the wild song of 
the foaming cataract ; softly they whisper in 
the gushing fountains, and the falling rain-drop. 

Others, perchance, may have listened in won- 
der to the lays of the unseen spirits — they may 
have felt their influence upon their softened 
hearts — but I have held communion with them. 
Ay \ in the still, dark midnight, when the stars 
look down like bright eyes upon the slumbering 
earth, and the pale moon-beams tremble on each 
dew-gemmed blossom, 1 hear their tones. Faint- 
ly at first, as though they had scarcely left the 
heavens, and then louder and .louder as they 
wing their way toward earth. I hear the rust- 
ling of their silken pinions like the sound of 
flowers, whispering musically together. The 
pure rays of tne moon fly before the coming 
brightness, and soon my dreary room is filled 
with the heavenly ones. I see them with their 
snowy robes, and stainless wings, and crowns of 
interwoven stars; and they gaze so sweetly upon 
me, with their large, loving eyes, that my heart 
yearns to leave this world, and with ( them seek 
a home on high. 

One, there is, with a pale, highbrow, and gen- 
tle smile, and she leaves tne throng and bends 
lovingly over me, with affection beaming in her 
soft eyes, and presses her lips to my burning 
brow, and gazes sadly in my tearful eyes, while 
she whispers to me in low, sweet tones : 

“ Be of good cheer, and faint not ; though the 
love thou would freely give unto others hath 
been forced back into thine own heart ; though 
thy young soul is weary of life, thou shalt not be 
weary long. There is joy, much joy in store for 
thee, and a crown of light above. Thou shalt 
cast off this mortal dress, dear one, and put on 
robes of purity.” 

And then again the spirits raise their voices, 
while they sing of u Him ‘that sitteth on the 
throne ;” and faintly the sweet music dies away, 
as, one by one, they unfold their wings ana 
leave me. But she — my mother — lingers tiD the 
last, and casts a glance of mingled pity and love 
upon me, as though she fain would stay ; but 
they cannot tarry when the early sun-beams 
play over the rippling waves. ’Tis only in the 
calm midnight hour they come tp me, when 
thoughts or bitter woe are madly chasing through 
my brain. They come only then, but I hear 
them ever, and they sing of Love and Faith. 

Others wonder, when, ever and anon, I start 
and listen; they dream not that my soul ean 
hold communion with spirits. And some bright 
night they tell me that T, too, shall mingle with 
them ; and oh ! joy ! shall soar far, far from this 
dark earth. 

Ye will marvel, perchance, when seme fair 
mom ye shall find my spirit fled ; but ye need 
not weep ; nay, smile ana rejoice that one more 
voice is added to the land of unseen spirits that 
are ever breathing thoughts of love to weary 


The really humane man is prone to the study 
of humanity. He likes to see it brought home 
from the universality of precepts and general 
terms, to the reality of persona of tones, and ac- 
tions, and to have it raised from the grossness 
an d familiari ty of sense, te the lofty, but stri- 
king platform of the imagination.. 
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late Stpartmrat. 


“THOSE EYES THAT WERE SO BRIGHT, LOVE ” 


BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 


Those eyes that wore bo bright, lore, 

Have now a dimmer shine; 

But what they’ve lost in light, love. 

Was what they gave to mine. 

And still those orbs reflect, love, 

The beams of former hours : 

That ripened all my joys, ray love. 

And tinted all my flowers. 

Those looks were brown to see, love. 

That now are turned to gray ; 

But the year9 were spent with me, love, 
That stole their hue away. 

Thy locks no longer share, love. 

The golden glow of noon : 

Bnt I’ve seen the world look fair, my love, 
When silvered by the moon. 

That brow was fair to see, love, 

That looks so shaded now ; 

But for me it bore the care, love, 

That spoilt a bonny brow. 

And though no longer there, lore, 

The gloss it had of yore. 

Still Memory looks and dotes, my love. 
Where Hope admired before. 


HEROIC WOMEN OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE. 


A woman of no great powers of mind, but of 
affectionate character and spotless reputation, 
who fell a victim, not to political intrigues, but 
simply to her friendship and attachment for 
Marie Antoinette. On the taking of the Tuiler- 
ies, she had voluntarily accompanied the queen 
to the Temple, until the brutal order came to 
exclude all the friends of the fallen monarch 
from his prison. She was not, however, releas- 
ed from captivity, but was transferred to La 
Force ; in which she heard the whole, even the 
minutest details, of the appalling and atrocious 
butchery of the royalist prisoners, to the num- 
ber of nearly 7000, perpetrated b£ the orders of 
Marat and Danton. 

The vulgar murderers, who were absolutely 
hired and paid at so much a head, by arrange- 
ment with Manuel, their chief, had yet so much 
of sincerity in them, and belief in the retributive 
justice of their acts, that no inducement of in- 
terest operated on their pity or mercy, which 
was, in a few instances, singularly ana capri- 
ciously shown. But the chiefs were in no wise 
so inaccessible to corrupt and sordid arguments; 
and several of the ehief prisoners, particularly 
ladies, had, at enormous pecuniary sacrifices, 
obtained a respite from the sabers and pikes of 
the assassins. 

One alone of these victims, ransomed in the 
judge’s intention, could not escape fate Hebert 
and L’Huilier wished to save her. A cry ruin- 
ed her. She fell between the tribunal and the 
street. This was the Princess de Lamballe. 
This young widow of the Due de Penthievre was 
a princess of Savoie Carignan. Her beauty and 
the charms of her mind had drawn to her the 
affectionate attachment of Marie Antoinette. 
The chaste affection of the Princess de Lam- 
balle had only answered the odious suspicions 
of the people, by a heroic devotion to the mis- 
fortunes of her friend. The more the aueen fell 
the more the princess attached herself to her 
fall. All her pleasures were in the participation 
of the queen’s reverses. Pethion had allowed 
her to foRow her royal friend to the Temple. 
The commune, more implacable, sent to take 
her from the arms of the queen, and threw her 
into La Force. The father-in-law of Madame 
de Lamballe, the Due de Penthievre, adoied her 
as his own daughter. 

The Due de Penthievre lived in retirement at 
the Chateau -de Bizy, in Normandy. The peo- 
ple’s love protected him there in his old age. 
He watched from a distance over her days. A 
secret agent of his house, furnished with a sum 
of a hundred thousand crowns, was sent back by 


order of the prince to Paris, and had bought 
from one of tne principal agents of the com- 
mune the safety of the Princess de Lamballe. 
Other inferior agents, domestics of the private | 
friends of the house of Penthievre, were spread 
in Paris, charged by the duke to get intimate 
with the dangerous men who roamed around the 
, prisons, to insinuate themselves into their eon- 
; fidences, to keep watch over the crime, and pre- 
vent it. in attempting the cupidity of the assas- 
sins. All these measures, of which the center 
was the Hotel de Toulouse, the palace of the 
duke, had succeeded. At the commune, among 
the judges and executioners, eyes were watching 
over the princess. 

She appeared one of the last before the tribu- 
nal She had been spared the day and night of 
the 2d of September, as if to give the people 
time to satiate themselves before robbing them 
of their prey. Shut up alone with Madame de 
Navarre, one of her women, in a chamber high 
up in the prison, she heard from there, during 
forty hours, the tumult of the people, the Dlowsof 
the assassins, the groans of the dying. Voices 
which pronounoed her name mounted to her 
ears. Sick, lying on her bed, passing from the 
convulsions of terror to the stupor of sleep, star- 
tled again by dreams less frightful than the 
blows of murder under her window, she fainted 
every instant At four o’clock two national 
guards entered her chamber, and ordered her, 
with a feigned harshness, to rise and follow them 
to the Abbaye. Scarcely able to rise from her 
seat and support herself upon her elbow, she 
supplicated her benefactors to leave her where 
she was. “Wishing as much,” said she, “ to 
die there as elsewhere.” One of these men 
leaned towards her bed, and said in her ear, that 
she must obey them, and that her safety depend- 
ed upon it. She begged of the men who were 
in her chamber to retire, dressed herself quickly, 
and descended the stairs, supported by the na- 
tional guard, who seemed interested in her 
safety. 

Hebert and L’Huilier were waiting for her. 
At the aspect of these sinister figures, that ap- 
pearance of crime, those ruffians with blood- 
stained arms, half opening the door where the 
victims were heard falling, the young woman 
lost the use of her senses, sank into the arms of 
her waiting- woman, and returned slowly to life. 
After a brief interrogatory, the judges said to 
her : 

“ Swear love of equality and liberty, and ha- 
tred to kings and queens.” 

“ I will willingly take the first oath,” said 
she, “but hatred to the king and queen, I can- 
not swear it, for it is not in my heart.” 

One of the judges leaned toward her : 

“Swear all,” said he, with a significant gesture. 
“If you do not swear, you are dead.” 

She bowed her head and closed her lips. 

“Well, go out,” said the assistants to her, 
“and when you are in the street, cry, 1 Vive In 
Nation!'” 

One of the chiefs of the massacre, named 
Truchon, or “the big Nicholas,” supported the 
princess on one side — one of the Acloytes sus- 
tained her on the other. She appeared on the 
threshold, and recoiled at the sight of the heap 
of mutilated corpses. Forgetting the saving 
cry which they had recommended her to prof- 
fer, “God,” cried she, “what horror!” Truchon 
put his hand upon her mouth, and made her 
stride over the dead. 

The cut-throats, disarmed by this angelic ap- 
parition, stopped before so much beauty. She 
had traversed, amid astonishment and silence, 
more than half the street, when a barber-fellow, 
named Chariot, drunken with wine and carnage, 
would, in barbarous jest, raise with the point of 
his pike, the cap which covered Madame de 
Lamballe’s hair ; ihe pike, ill-directed, by an 
unsteady hand, grazed the princess’s forehead, 
and the blood gushed out of the wound and 
covered her face. 

The murderers, at the sight of blood, thought 
that the victim was turned over to them, and 
threw themselves upon her. A villain, named 
Grizon, laid her at his feet by a blow from a 
club. The sabers and pikes struck her. Char- 
iot seized her by the hair, and cut off her head 
i Others stripped the corpse of its clothing, pro- 


faned and mutilated it. During these sacrilege* 
Chariot, Grizon, Hamin, Rodi — history of the 
eternal pillory of infamous names — carried the 
head of the Princess de Lamballe into a neigh- 
boring pot-house, laid it on the counter between 
the glasses and bottles, and forced the assistants 
to drink with them to nei death. These drink- 
ers of blood walked in numbers to the doors of 
the Temple to terrify the eyes of Marie Antoin- 
ette by the livid head of her friend. The com- 
missioners of the commune, who were watching 
at the Temple,with a deputation from the assem- 
bly, warned of the approach of this mob, receiv- 
ed it with consideration and prayers. The mob 
was content to ask leave to parade the head of 
the queen’s accoqtolice under the windows of 
the royal family. The commissaries consented 
to it. While the possession defiled into the gar- 
den, under the tower inhabited by the prisoners, 
the commandant of the post invited the king to 
show himself to the people. The king obeyed. 
A commissary, more humane than the rest, 
placed himself between the prince and the win- 
dow where they were raising the horrible tro- 
phy. The king, nevertheless, saw the head, and 
knew it. The queen, whom they had loudly 
called for, ignorant of the spectacle prepared for 
her, rushedpoward the window The king held 
her in his arms and carried her to the back of 
the apartment. They only concealed from her 
the sight of her murdered Iriend ; the same 
evening she knew the details, and recognized 
the hatred of the people in their animosity 
against all she loved. 

The mob took their march across the streets 
of Paris, and stopped under the windows of the 
Palais-Royal, to show to the Due d’Orleans the 
head of his sister-in-law, not as a menace, but 
as a tribute. The Due d’Orleans was at table with 
Madame de Buffon, his new favorite, and some 
other companions of his pleasure. He dared not 
refuse the homage of a crime offered in the 
name of the people by assassins. Ho rose, pre- 
sented himself at the balcony, and in silence 
contemplated, for some moments, the bleeding 
head which tney raised to him 

Madame de Buffon perceived it. 

“God!” cried she, joining her hands, and 
throwing herself backwards. “ it is thus, then, 
they will soon carry my head in the streets !” 

The duke closed the window, and endeavored 
to reassure his favorite. 

“Poor woman,’' said he, in speaking of the 
princess, “ if she had believed me, her head 
would not be there !” 


He then sat down, and remained silent and 
mournful to the end of the meal. His enemies 
accused him of having pointed out that head to 
the steel of the assassins, and of having required 
them to present it to him, to satisfy his ven- 
gcnce, and to tranquillize his cupidity. He saw 
an enemy in the queen’s friend ; and he was to 
inherit, by the death of Madame de Lamballe, 
a dowry which the estates of the Due de Pen- 
thievre owed to the widow of his brother-in- 
law. These imputations fall before the truth. 
The life of this woman was indifferent to his 
ambition, her death added nothing to his for- 
tune. At the moment of the assassination, the 
Duke and Duchess of Orleans were legally sepa- 
rated. The dowry of Madame de Lamballe did 
not increase the future property of the Duchess 
of Orleans but by a trifling rent of thirty thou- 
sand francs a year. This price of blood was be- 
neath an assassination, and did not even go to 
the assassin. They threw back upon the Due 
d’Orleans all the crimes for which they were 
embarrassed to find a cause ; sad condemnation 
of a bad renown. '1 hey often surprised hie 
hand in the frenzy of the people, and they 
thought to detect it in this blood ; it was not. 

When the night came, an unknown person, 
who piously followed the progress of the train ; 
bought of the murderers, for gold, the head of 
the princess, still ornamented with her long hair. 
He cleansed it.from the blood and mud which 
soiled its features, sealed the head in a leaden 
coffer, and sent it to the servants of the Due de 
Penthievre, in order that this part of her beau- 
tiful body should at least receive the rights of 
interment in the family tomb The Due de 
Penthievre ^waited in anguish the news that 
public rumor brought to his chateau at Bizy. On 
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the reception of these dear remain#, his daugh- 
ter, wife of the Due d’Orleans, and the servant# 
vainly endeavored to compose their countenan- 
ce^ to conceal from the old man the knowledge 
of this outrage. The prince read his misfortune 
in their eyes. He raised his hands to heaven, 
exclaiming : 

“ Great God ! what avails youth, beauty, all 
the tenderness of woman, if they do not find 
grace before the people? Who are the peo- 
ple ?’’ 

He never again rose from his bed of tears. 
The funeral service was performed in the cham- 
ber hung with black. 

“ I think I always hear her,’’ said he, in his 
last conversation with his daughter. “ 1 always 
think 1 see her sitting near the window*, in the 
little study. Do you remember, my child, with 
what assiduity she used to work there, from 
morning till night, at the labors of her sex, for 
the poor ? I have spent many years with her ; l 
have never discovered a thought in her mind 
which was not for the queen, for me, or for the 
unfortunate ; and this is the angel they have 
torn to pieces! Ah! I feel that this idea is 
digging my grave !” 

He went down to it without being a moment 
consoled. 


SONG. 


BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

There is dew for the floweret, 

And honey for the bee ; 

And bowers for the wild-bird, 

And love for you and me ! 

There are tears for the many, 

And pleasure for the few ; 

But let the world pass on, dear, 
There’s love for me and you ! 

There is Care that will not leave us, 
And Pain that will not flee ; 

But on our hearth unaltered 
Si^8 Love, ’tween you and me ! 

Our love, it ne’er was reckoned, 

Yet good it is, and true; 

It’s half the world to me, dear, 

It’s all the world to you ! 


Cleanliness. — A white-yellow cravat or shirt 
on a man speaks at once the character of his 
wife ; and be you assured that she will not take 
with your dress pains which she has never taken 
with ner own. Then the manner of putting on 
the dress is no bad foundation for judging — if it 
be carelessly, slovenly, if it do not fit properly. 
No matter forjits mean auailty ; mean'asit may 
be. it may be neatly and trimly put on ; and if 
it oe not, take care of yourself, lor, as you will 
soon fiud to your cost, a sloven in one thing, is 
a sloven in all things. The country people 
judge greatly from the state of the covering of 
the ankles ; and if that be not clean and tight, 
they conclude that all out of sight is not what it 
ought to be. Look at the shoes; if they be 
trodden on one side, loose on the foot, or run 
down at the heel, it is a very bad sign ; and, as 
to slip-shod, though at coming down in the 
morning, ana even before daylight, make up 
your mind to a rope, rather than live with a slip- 
shod wife. Oh ! how much do women lose by 
inattention to these matters ! Men, in general, 
say nothing about it to their wives, but they 
think about it ; they envy their luckier neigh- 
bors; and, in numerous cases, consequences the 
most serious arise from this apparently trifling 
cause. Beauty is valuable ; it is one of the ties, 
and a strong tie too. that, however, cannot last 
to an old age ; but the charmof cleanliness nev- 
er dies but with life itself. — [Cobbett. 


The Best Friend. — The most agreeable of all 
companions is a simple, frank' man, without any 
high pretensions to an oppressive greatness ; 
one who loves life, and understands the use of 
it ; obliging alike at all hours ; above all, of a 
golden temper, and steadfast as an anchor. For 
such a one we gladly exchange the greatest ge- 
nius, the most brilliant wit, the profoundest 
thinker. — [Lessing. • 


Itomnrm 


A RUSE FOR A DINNER. 


The following characteristic anecdote of The- 
odore Hook, is given in Barham’s life of that ex- 
traordinary man. Of the hoax so commonly told 
and generally believed as taking place at the 
Spanish embassador’s at Woolwi<3i, on the banks 
of the Thames, Mr. Barham has given a truer 
and more authentic account. One of the streets 
near Soho-square, either Dean-street, or Frith- 
street, was the real scene of actios. Hook was 
lounging up one of those streets in company 
with Terry, the actor, when, they saw through 
the kitchen window preparations for a hand- 
some dinner. 

“ What a feast !” said Terry. Jolly dogs ! I 
should like to make on of them.” 

“ PH take any bet,” returned Hook, u that I do. 
— call for me here at ten o’clock, and you'll find 
that I shall be able to give a tolerable account 
of the worthy gentleman’s champagne and ven- 
ison.” So saying, he marched up the steps. 

f ave an authoritative rap with the burnished 
nocker, and was quickly lost to the sight of his 
astonished companion. As a matter of course 
he was immediately ushered by the servant as 
an unexpected guest, into the drawing-room, 
where a large party had already assembled. 
The apartment being well nigh full, no notice 
was at first taken of his intrusion, and half-a- 
dozen people were laughing at his bon mots, be- 
fore the host discovered the mistake. Affecting 
not to observe the visible embarrassment of the 
latter, and ingeniously avoiding any opportunity 
for explanation, Hook rattled on till he had at- 
tracted the greater part of the company in a 
circle near him, ana some considerable time 
had elapsed ere the old gentleman was able to 
catch the attention of the agreeable stranger. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, contriving 
at last to get in a word ; “ but your name, sir, — 
I did not quite catch it, — servants are so abomi- 
nably incorrect, and I am really a little at loss 

“ Don't apologise, I beg,” graciously replied 
Theodore. “ Smith— my name is Smith — and, 
as you justly observe, servants are always ma- 
king some stupid blunder or another. I remem- 
ber a remarkable instance, &c.” 

“ But really, my dear sir,” continued the host 
at the termination of the story illustrative of stu- 
pidity in servants, “ I think the mistake on the 
present occasion does not originate in the source 
you allude to ; I certainly did not expect the 
pleasure of Mr, Smith’s company at dinner to- 
day.” 

“ No, 1 dare say not ; you said four in your 
note I know, and it is now, I see, a quarter past 
five — you are a little fast, by the way, but the 
fact is I have been detained in the city, and I 

was about to explain when ” 

“ Pray,” exclaimed the other, as soon as he 
could stay the volubility of his guest, “ whom, 
may I ask, do you supposeyou are addressing ?” 

“Whom 1 Why, Mr. Thompson, of course — 
old friend of my father ; I have not the pleas- 
ure, indeed, of being personally known to you, 
but, having received yonr kind invitation on my 
arrival from Liverpool— Frith-street, four o’clock 
— family party — come in boots — you see I have 
taken you at your word. I am only afraid I 
have kept you waiting.” 

“ No, no, not at all. But permit me to ob- 
serve, my dear sir, my name is not exactly 

Thompson , it is Jones , and ” 

“ Jones,” repeated the soi-disant Smith, in ad- 
mirably assumed consternation, “ Jones ! Why 
surely I cannot have — yes, I must — good heav- 
en ! I see it all. My dear sir, what an unfor- 
tunate blunder — wrong house— what must you 
think of such an intrusion ! I am really at a 
loss for words in which to apologise. You will 
permit me to retire at present, and to-morrow — ” 
u Pray don’t think of retiring,” exclaimed the 
hospitable old gentleman ; “ your friend’s table 
must have been cleared long ago, it, as you say, 
four was the hour named ; and I am only too 
happy to be able to offer you a seat at mine.” 
Hook, of course, could not think of any such 


thing, — could not think of trespassing upon the 
kindness of a perfect arranger; if too late for 
Thompson, there were plenty of chop-houses at 
hand . The unfortunate part of the business was, 
he had made an appointment with a gentleman 
to call for him at ten o'clock. The good-natured 
Jones, however, positively refused to allow so 
entertaining a visitor to withdraw dinnerless; 
Mrs. Jones joined in the solicitation ; the Misses 
Jones smiled bewitchingly ; and at last, Mr. 
Smith, who soon recovered from his confusion, 
waB prevailed upon to offer his arm to one of 
the ladies, and take his place at the well-fur- 
nished board. In all probability the family of 
Jones never passed such an evening before. 
Hook naturally exerted himself to the utmost to 
keep, the party in an unceasing roar of laughter, 
and make good the first impression. The mirth 
grew fast and furious^ when, by way of a coup 
de grace, he seated himself at the piano-forte, 
ana struck off into one of those extemporaneous 
effusions which had filled more critical judges 
than the Jones’s with delight and astonishment. 
Ten o’clock struck, and, on Mr. Terry being an- 
nounced, his triumphant friend wound up the 
performance with the explanatory stanza — 

I am very much pleased with your fare. 

Your cellar’s as prime as your cook ; 

My friend’s Mr. Terry the player. 

And I'm Mr. Theodore Hook. 


The Art of Conversation. — In the first 
place, remember, in sustaining a light and pol- 
tished dialogue, that to go on saying anything is 
infinitely better than coming to a dead stop and 
saying nothing. 

Never bungle, hesitate, or correct yourself. 
Let the stream of words flow easily ; and as in 
taking care of the pence, the pounds are said to 
take care of themselves, so in managing well 
vour forms of diction, the sense must be often 
left to its own guidance. 

As a substitute for a particular word, “ What's 
its name ” is always at hand, and is preferable 
to “ Thingemybob,” which is decidedly vulgar. 

In the absence of argument, the logical “ of 
course " is invaluable. 

“ All that sort of thing,” admirably supplies 
the place of general knowledge. 

“ As the poet says,” will account for any quo- 
tation from any or no author in existence. 

“ In the middle ages,” or “ in the days of 
Louis XIV.,*' is a capital date to work upon. 

It is convenient to assume, by the way, that 
Dr. Johnson, Theodore Hook, or Sidney Smith, 
were the heroes of all the anecdotes yon are in 
the habit of repeating. For example — 

“ Hook one day observing to Johnson that he 
did not patronise vegetables ; the doctor replied, 
winking at Sidney Smith, who sat opposite, 
“ Sir, I believe I once tasted a pea !”— [Puppet 
Show. 

Hints for Sheriff’s Officers. — All the cun- 
ning devices of the process-server I narrated 
with a gU6to that smacked of my early training — 
how sometimes my crafty parent would append 
a summons to the collar of a dog, and lie in wait 
till he saw the owner take it off and read it, and 
then, emerging from his concealment, cry out, 
“ Sarved !” and take to his heels ; and again, 
how once he succeeded in “ serving ” old Andy 
himself, by appearing as a beggar-woman, and 
begging him to light a bit of paper to light her 
pipe. The moment, however, he took the bit 
of twisted paper, the assumed beggar-woman 
screamed out, “Andy, ye're sarved; that's a 
process, my man!” The shock almost took 
Audy's life.— [Confessions of Col. Gregan. 

Sir William Bnrrell used frequently to boast 
of having been both at Oxford and Cambridge ; 
being one day at an agricultural meeting, he 
made some proposals which a farmer present 
objected to. “ Sir,” said the baronet, who could 
ill brook any opposition from an inferior, “I 
should be very sorry indeed if I were not better 
informed on such subjects than you are, having 
been at the two Universities.” “ Ay, that may 
be,” replied the farmer, “but I remember to 
have had a calf that sucked two cows, and the 
observation that I made was, that he was the 
greater calf for that.” 
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WE’LL MEET AGAIN. 

We’ll meet again : how sweet the word — 
How soothing is its sound ! 

Like strains oifar-off music heard 
On some enchanted ground. 

We'll meet again — thus friendship speaks 
When those most dear depart, 

And in the pleasing prospect seeks 
Balm for the bleeding heart. 

We’ll meet again, the lover cries ; 

And oh ! what thought but this 

Can e'er assuage the agonies 
Of the last parting kiss ? 

Weftl meet ngain, are accents heard 
Beside the dying bed, 

When all the soul by grief is Burr’d, 

And bitter tears are shed. 

We’ll meet again, are words that cheer 
While bending o’er the tomb ; 

For eh! that hope, so bright and dear, 
Can pierce its deepest gloom. 

We’ll meet again; then cease to weep 
Whatever may divide ; 

Not Ume, nor death, can alu>ay$ keep 
The loved ones from our side : 

For in the mansions of the blest. 

Secure from care and pain. 

In heaven’s serene and endless rest 
We’ll surely meet again. 


EDWARD THE SIXTH LORD DIGBY. 

The following interesting anecdote of this 
young nobleman is related by a young gentle- 
man who enjoyed his friendship, and, like all 
who knew him, revered and loved him. u Lord 
Digbv came often to Parliament-street, and I 
could not help remarking a singular alteration in 
his dress and demeanor, which took place du- 
ring the great festivals. At Christmas and Eas- 
ter he was more than usually grave, and then 
always had on an old shabby blue coat. I was 
led, as well as many others, to conclude that it 
was some affair of the heart which caused this 
periodical singularity. Mr. Fox. his uncle, who 
had great curiosity, wished much to find out his 
nephew’s motive for appearing at times in this 
manner, as in general ne was esteemed rooie 
than a well-dressed man. On his expressing an 
inclination for this purpose, Major Vaughan and 
another gentleman undertook to watch his lord- 
ship’s motions. They accordingly set out ; and 
observing him to go to St. George’s Fields, they 
followed him at a distance, till they lost sight of 
him near the Marshaluea Prison. Wondering 
what could carry a person of his lordship’s rank 
and fortune to such a place, they inquired of the 
turnkey if such a gentleman (describing Lord 
D.) had not entered the prison. 1 Yes, masters,’ 
exclaimed the fellow, with an oath, 1 but he is 
not a man ; he is an angel ; for he comes here 
twice a year, sometimes oftener. and sets a num- 
ber of prisoners free. And he not only does 
this, but he gives them sufficient to support 
themselves and their families till they can find 
employment This,’ continued the man, 1 is 
one of his extraordinary visits. He has but a few 
to take out to-day.’ 1 Do you know who the 
gentleman is,’ inquired the major. 4 We none 
of us know him by any other marks,’ replied the 
man, 1 but by his humanity and his blue coat.’ ” 

One of the gentlemen could not resist the de- 
sire of making some further inquyies relative 
to the occurrence from which he reaped so much 
satisfaction. The next time, accordingly, his 
lordship had his alms-giving coat on, he asked 
him what occasioned his wearing that singular 
dress ? With a smile of great sweetness, his 
lordship told him that his curiosity should soon 
be gratified ; for as they were congenial souls, 
he would take him with him when he next vis- 
ited the place to which his coat was adapted. 
One morning shortly after, his lordship accord- 
ingly requested the gentleman to accompany 
him on a visit to that receptacle of misery which 
his lordship had so often explored to tne con- 
solation of its inhabitants. His lordship would, 
not suffer his companion to enter the gate, lest 


the hideousness of the place should prove disa- 
greeable to him ; but he ordered the coachman 
to drive to the George Inn in the Borough, where 
a dinner was orderea for the happy individuals 
lie was about to liberate. Here the gentleman 
had the pleasure of seeing near thirty persons 
rescued from the jaws of a lothsome prison, at 
an inclement season of the year, being in the 
mid of winter ; and not only released from their 
confinement, but restored to their families and 
friends, with some provision from his lordship’s 
bounty for their immediate support. 

Lord D. went, some few months after these 
beneficent acts, to visit his estates in Ireland, 
where he caught a putrid fever, of which he 
perished in the dawn of life, November 30, 1757. 


AN INDEFATIGABLE TEACHER. 

In the commencement of this century, in the 
parish of Alsace, which contains 600 or 700 in- 
habitants, there was a teacher, who, of his own 
accord, had organized his school very much in 
the manner I have been describing. I received 
my own first instruction from him, and what I 
have now to say — inspired by gratitude as much 
as by the desire of being useful — is only the faith- 
ful expression of my remembrances. The grave 
has long covered the remains of James Tous- 
saint, but his memory lives in the hearts of his 
pupils, who never pass his tomb without experi- 
encing the greatest emotion, and bowing with 
respect. His school consisted of 120 pupils; 
the teacher, a descendant of one of the numer- 
ous Protestant families who had taken refuge in 
Alsace, had not received any other education 
than was then given in ordinary schools. He 
had learned the trade of joiner, and wrought at 
the Ban de la Roche, where a worthy rival of 
the pastor Oberlin, struck with his capacity and 
vocation for teaching, gave him lessons and ex- 
cellent advice, and placed him at the head of a 
school, where, under his direction, he was initi- 
ated in the profession of teacher. From that 
position he was called to one whose organiza- 
tion I am now about to describe. Early in the 
morning — from five to seven in summer, and 
from six to eight in winter — he instructed the 
pupils in the first division : those from twelve 
to fourteen years of age. After them came the 
others in assembled classes, who received four 
hours’ teaching each day. At five o’clock in 
the evening he held what he called the French 
school, which was a sort of innovation — French 
not being generally taught in Alsace at that pe- 
riod. After the school for French, at which a 
considerable number of adults attended, there 
was in winter, from seven to nine, an aritnmeti- 
cal class for young persons; and thus did this 
indefatigable man teach ten hours a day in win- 
ter, and eight hours a day at least throughout 
the year. Nor was this all ; there were, be- 
sides, about ten children from ten to fourteen 
years of age, who, in order to be more thorough- 
ly instructed, spent the whole day in the school- 
house, under the superintendence of the teacher 
and his wife, who assisted him greatly in his 
\ undertakings. By degrees he formed a sort of 
boarding-school at his own house, and some- 
thing like a normal school, from which came 
many distinguished teachers, some of whom 
still live. Tou>*8aint was also organist and no- 
tary of the mayoralty, and fulfilled all his duties 
with the greatest fidelity. When I add that 
this energetic man was a prey to a painfnl mal- 
ady. arising from no fault of his, but from a de- 
fective organization, which every day at the 
same hour caused him great suffering, it will be 
seen what can be effected by means of few ma- 
terials, and even little science, provided that 
zeal is joined with some ability, and, above all, 
the love of one’s vocation. The career of Tous- 
saint was short: he died in 1811, scarcely forty 
years of age ; but his work survives in his pu- 

A in the generation he has formed. — [Willm 
ducation. # 

The hearts of married people ought to be the 
types of one another; a husband owes to his 
wife all the sentiments he expects from her ; 
and his happiness depends much more on what 
he is to her than on what she is to him. 


The Kindly Germans.— - t£ ^ellert’s Fables,* 
says a memoir of that writer, “appeared be- 
tween the years 1740-1750— a time of literary 
drougth in Germany. They were received ev- 
erywhere with enthusiasm, and soon became 
the book of the nation. By their means Herr 
Gellert made his way into every heart in every 
family of all classes and conditions. They 
gained for him not cold admiration merely, but 
glowing, cordial love. The substantial proofs 
which he received of this affection were not 
few ; and the nature of the gifts frequently be- 
spoke the naivete of the givers. For instance, 
one severe winter day a countryman stopped 
before his house with a huge wagon, drawn by 
four stout horses. It was loaded with well-sea- 
soned firewood, ready split for use. On being 
asked its destination, he replied that it was for 
Gellert — 44 For I shall feel more comfortable,” 
he said, “ when I am certain that the poor poet, 
who amuses us well while we sit in the warm 
chimney of an evening, has the means of warm- 
ing himself well also.” 

Inward Influence or Outward Beauty.— 
Believe me. there is many a road into our 
hearts besides our ears and brains; many a 
sight, and sound, and scent, even of which we 
have never thought at all, sinks into onr memo- 
ry. and helps to shape our characters ; and thus 
children brought up among beautiful sights and 
sweet sounds will most likely show the ftuits of 
their nursing by thoughtfulness, and affection, 
and nobleness of mind, even by the expression 
of the countenance. Those who live in towns 
should carefully remember this, for their own 
sakes, for their wives’ sakes, for their children’s 
sakes. Never lose an opportunity to see any- 
thing beautiful. Beauty is God’s hand-writing 
— a wayside sacrament; welcome it in every 
fair face, every fair sky, every fair flower, ana 
thank for it Him, the fountain of all loveliness, 
and drink it in simply and earnestly, with all 
vour eyes : it is a charmed draught, a cup of 
blessing. — [Politics for the People. 


Solid Milk. — We observe in the Repertory of 
Patent Inventions for January, that a Mr. Felix 
Louis of Southwark has enrolled a process for 
preserving cows’ milk, goats’ milk, and asses’ 
milk, by converting the same into solid cakes or 
masses, which are soluble in warm water, and 
which may be kept for a long time without los- 
ing their original sweetness and freshness. The 
entire process, if we understand aright the terms 
of the specification, consists in a little sweeten- 
ing by sugar, agitation, evaporation, and pres- 


A porter having a parcel to carry to a stu- 
dent in one of the colleges of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, upon entering the square met with one of 
the collegians ; and asked him if he could tell 

him where he might meet with Mr. . The 

son of Euclid replied (at the same time placing 
his trencher on one side of his head, ana wrap- 
ping his gown round him,) “You must crucify 
the quadrangle, then ascend the grades, and 
you’ll find him perambulating in the cubicle 
near the fenester.’’ The porter, not knowing 
the meaning of all this, stared ; but recollecting 
the last word, asked what was a fenester. 44 A 
fenester, my man, is the diaphonous part of an 
edifice, erected for the introduction of illumina- 
tion.” The porter walked off, grumbling, and 
said he would never inquire his way of a 
Frenchman again. 

Pronunciation of Oriental or Indian 
Names. — The vowels alone need be attended to, 
and they are pronounced as those of the Italian 
language. Thus, the Euglish vowels take for 
their corresponding Eastern sounds — a, as a in 
the English word far ; «, as e in set ; t, as i in 
pit ; j (for j is a vowel in Italian and all Orien- 
tal tongues), as double e in fee; o, as o in robe; 
u, as double o in poor. Thus, Kaubul is proper- 
ly sounded as Kobool ; Shuiah, as Shooyah, the 
double e of the j having the sound of’ y when 

S receding a vowel ; the Punjaub as Poonyob ; 

[industan, Hindoostan ; Maharajah, as Marh&r- 
myaah, and so dh. 
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THE PINE ARTS AND ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 

A few days since we visited the new Odd-Fel- 
lows’ Hall, now in process ef erection in this city, 
on the corner of Grand and Center streets. As 
edilioe is somewhat remarkable in its charac- 
ter, design and finish, we have no doubt a fall de- 
scription of it will be interesting to our readers. 

This great temple of Odd-Fellowship is of the 
following dimensions: On Center street, 78 feet, 

8 inches ; on Grand street, 70 feet, 9 inches ; on 
Orange street, 74 feet, 11 inches. Perkins’ Re- 
frectory is in the basement, and on the ground 
floor there are two stores. On the second 
floor, are one Lodge Room, (the antique,) and the 
rooms of the Board of Managers, Grand Scribe, 
Grand Secretary, Library and Banner, and also a 
Reception Room and four Committee Rooms. The 
third story oontuins, Corinthian Lodge lloom, 61 % 
x88^£ feet; Egyptian Room, 87x47, and the Eliza- 
bethan, 89^x82. Each of these has three ante- 
rooms. On the fourth floor, are the Persian, Go- 
thic and Doric Rooms ; and in the fifth story is the 
immense saloon of the Grand Lodge, 78 feet in 
diameter. 

This imposing structure is built of freestone, in 
the most durable manner, and will cost, when com- 
pleted, not far from $120,000. It is finished and 
furnished in the most excellent taste, and some of 
the rooms exceed in splendor anything in this 
country. 

The Egyptian Room, for example, painted and 
embellished by William Harvest, the distinguished 
German artist, is itself a study for a week. Twelve 
richly ornamented columns support ^he comish 
where the ceiling rises in an oblique line, orna- 
mented with panels, which are divided by a row of 
maseive blocks, resting on the columns. On one of 
the panels, directly over the chair of the Vice 
Grand, is painted a representation of the judgment 
scene of Amenti. Horus is leading in the deceased 
— his actions are weighed in the balance of truth 
or justice. Cerberus is keeping watch, and Anubis 
looking at the result, which is recorded by Thoth. 
He is then introduced into the regions of the bless- 
ed and the presence of Amenti, who is sitting on a 
throne, holding the flagelum and crook, the em- 
blems of punishment and spiritual power. The 
four genii of Amenti are standing on a lotus flower 
before him. This scene is interesting to Odd- 
Fellows, and indeed to all members of secret Or- 
ders, as it represents exactly the form of initiation 
into the mysteries of Isis, one of the oldest secret 
Orders of which history gives any account. On 
eaeh side of this large panel are two smaller ones, 
over the entrance doors, with Anubis, the Conductor, 
and Cerberus in a watchful position. 

On the large panel over the N. Grand’s seat, the 
artist has painted a scene of his own composition. 
The center is occupied by a sun, the source of all 
life, from which emanate the divine gifts, the intel- 
lectual and physical. Stability, life, purity and 
truth are represented on one side, and the hiero- 
glyphics of bread, water and shelter on the other. 
The corresponding figures allude to these hieroply- 
phics. 

The intellectual side is represented by a king, an 
offering priest, and a figure in advance of these, 
holding a vase to receive truth. The other side is 
occupied by several persons, receiving the necessi- 
ties of life as the reward of labor and piety. The 
two adjoining panels are painted with the statues 
of Thoth,the Secretary, and Ehou, “ the day.” Six 
more panels are ornamented with the figures of 
Rompi, “ the year.” Two truths protecting Thor, 


or the word. Nan, “the hour.” Isis, Nilus, 
binding the throne of a king, andNetpe, the mother 
of the gods. 

The rest of the ceiling is ornamented with differ- 
ent designs of the lotus, wrought up nearer the 
center in a vine, surrounding three large panels, 
painted with a rich and harmonious combination of 
colors, in enkaustic ; the difference in design, as 
well as in the management of the colors, gives 
a finish to this room, and a higher idea of the 
elegance of the Egyptian style than is generally 
imagined. Not only the figure, but the spirit of 
this style is represented in this piece of work. The 
oenter piece is of a still richer appearance, and 
admirably connected with the surrounding orna- 
ment. 

The names of the Board of Managers, the Past 
Grand Sires of the Order, the commencement, 
finishing and dedication of the hall, are applied on 
appropriate places, in hieroglyphic writing. 

For persons doubting the originality of the differ- 
ent designs, suffice it to say that they are taken 
from reliable sources — from Napoleon’s “ Expedi- 
tion l’Egypte,” “ Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians,” and other late works. 

The Persian Room, intended for Encampments, 
is a perfect fairy palace, and has no parallel in 
America. In style, drapery, painting and furni- 
ture, it is entirely Oriental. The Gothic Room, 
painted by Allegri and Moleni, Italian artists of 
great merit, is also a superb apartment. 

The edifice, taken all in all, is highly creditable 
to the Order, and speaks much for the taste of those 
under whose supervision it has been erected ; and 
especially is much credit due to P. Grand Sire 
John A. Kennedy, the President of the Odd-Fellows’ 
Hall Association. 


FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, TRUTH. 

Why is Truth made the corollary of the motto 
of our Order ? “ Because.Truth is the basis of prac- 
tical goodness ; without it all virtues are mere 
representations wanting the reality; and having no 
foundation, they quickly prove their evanescent 
nature, and disappear as < the morning dew.* 

“ Whatever brilliant abilities we may possess, if 
the dark spot of falsehood exist in our hearts, it 
defaces their splendor and destroys their efficacy. 
If Truth be not our guiding spirit, we shall stumble 
upon the ‘ dark mountains,’ the clouds of Error 
will surround us, and we shall wander in a laby- 
rinth, the intricacy of which will increase as we 
proceed in it. No art can unravel the web that 
Falsehood weaves, which is more tangled than the 
knot of the Phrygian king. 

“ Falsehood is ever fearful, and shrinks beneath 
the steadfast, piercing eye of Truth. It is ever 
restless in racking the invention to form some fresh 
subterfuge to escape detection. Its atmosphere is 
darkness and mystery ; it lures but to betray, and 
leads its followers into the depths of misery. 

“ Truth is the spirit of light and beauty, and seeks j 
no disguise ; its noble features are always unveiled, 
and dhed a radiance upon every object within their 
influence. It is robed in spotless white, and, con- 
scious of its purity, is fearless and undaunted; it 
never fails its votaries, but conducts them through 
evil report and good report, without spot or ble- 
mish ; it breathes of heaven and happiness, and is 
ever in harmony with the Great Center. 

“The consciousness of truth nerves the timid and 
imparts dignity and firmness to their actions. It 
is an internal principle of honor which renders the 
possessor superior to fear; it is always consistent 
with itself, and needs no ally. Its influence will 
remain when the * luster of all that onoe sparkled 
and dazzled has passed away.* 

“ Deceit and chicanery are mean and contempti- 
ble. The double-minded are “unstable in their 
ways,” and generally fail in attaining their wishes ; 
while those who cultivate singleness of heart and 
aid aim, with sincerity of feeling and purpose, have 


energy for an attribute, and success a frequent re- 
ward. 

“ There is no pleasure comparable to the standing 
upon the vantage ground of truth— a hill not to be 
commanded, and where the air is always clear and 
serene. Certainly it is heaven upon earth to have 
the mind moving in charity, resting in Providence, 
and turning upon the poles of truth. 

“ The Athenians were remarkable for their reve- 
rence of this noble virtue. Euripides introduced a 
person in a play who, on reference being made to 
an oath he had taken, said, ( I swore with my 
mouth, but not with my heart.’ The perfidy of 
this sentiment highly incensed the audience, and 
induced Socrates, who was the bosom friend of the 
great tragic poet, to quit the theater. Euripides 
was publicly accused and tried as one guilty of 
breaking the most sacred bond of society. 

“ Montaigne says, * If a man lieth, he is brave to- 
ward God and a coward toward men ; for a lie 
faces God, and shrinks from man.’ 

“ There is nothing more beautiful than a character 
in which there is no guile. Many who would be 
shocked at an actual breach of truth, are yet much 
wanting in sincerity of manner or conversation ; 
this is a species of deceit that cannot be too strictly 
guarded against. 

l “ Unswerving truth should be the guide of youth. 
It is not sufficient to speak the truth, but our whole 
conduct to them should be sincere, upright, and 
without artifice. Children easily discern between 
truth and deceit, and if once they detect the latter 
in those to whose charge they are committed, confi- 
dence is for ever banished, and on the first oppor- 
tunity the same baneful duplicity which they have 
observed in others will be practiced by them. Child- 
hood catch es and reflects everything around it, and 
an untruth told by one to whom it is accustomed 
to look with deference, may act upon the young 
heart like a * oareless spray of water thrown on 
polished steel, staining with rust which no after 
efforts can efface.’ 

“ Truth is the basis of love ; where we cannot trust, 
we cannot love. Wherever falsehood exists, it 
destroys happiness, paralyzes energy, and debases 
the mind ; no superiority of intellect can long asso- 
ciate with this fearful vice. 

“ The study of truth is perpetually joined with 
the love of virtue; for there is no virtue which 
derives not its origin from truth ; as, on the con- 
trary, there is no vice which has not its beginning 
in a lie. Truth is the foundation of all knowledge, 
and the cement of all societies.” 


SABBATH BREAKING. 


We have derived much gratification from the able 
message lately delivered to the Common Council by 
his honor the Mayor. We cordially agree with the 
animus of this document, and consider that the sale 
of liquor, on Sunday, deserves the utmost repre- 
hension, and is also worthy of much attention, with 
a view to adopt means for its suppression. The sale 
of liquor is at all times productive of evil, but a 
traffic of such a nature on the Sabbath day, is quite 
unchristian in its character. Any reasonable be- 
ing would suppose that it were sufficient for men to 
besot themselves upon six days of the week, and 
that a consideration for public decency, together 
with the respect due to the Sabbath, would deter 
them from indulging in the brutalizing pleasures 
of alcohol, upon that holy day. We are sorry to 
be obliged to say that the Sabbath affords no ces- 
sation to this vicious indulgence ; on the contrary, 
we should imagine that liquor is sold to a greater 
amount on that day than any etner ; arising, per- 
haps, from the freedom from business engagements, 
whioh the community enjoys upon that day. How- 
ever much we may coincide with the general views 
of his honor upon this sutgect, we must differ with 
him in his estimate of the efficiency of legal enact- 
ments, as the remedy best adapted to eradicate this 
qx tensive evil. But let it be borne in mind that the 
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or sale of spirits, on Sundays, should not alone 
occupy the attention of the public well-wisher*. 
To bring it into general disuse, on every day in 
the week, is the noble aim of all philanthropists. 
Legislation cannot meet the necessities of this pub- 
lio demoralisation; for if men choose to be vicious 
they will be so, in spite of legal prohibitions, as 
long as our nature is constituted as it is. How- 
ever, when the force of public opinion will be 
brought to bear upon the vice to which we have al- 
luded, we may then hope to see the community 
amiliorated in this respect by the influence of mere 
moral force. There is no doubt that, in this vast 
city , there are but too many allurements to vice and 
intemperance. Those traps for destruction, (rum 
shops) are to be met with every way we turn, en- 
ticing the young and the thoughtless to habitual 
inftuny. But still, however, we conceive that mor- 
al force would exercise a greater amount of influ- 
ence, in the extirpation of intemperanoe, than any 
legal enactment. 

It may not be necessary to remark that the Rev. 
Mr. Matthew, the benevolent apostle of temper- 
ance in Ireland, is about paying us a visit, in the 
course of a few months. We confidently expect that 
much benefit to the cause of temperance will be 
derived from his mission in this country. God 
prosper him in his holy work, and a thousand wel- 
comes from the land of freedom. 


ELOQUENCE. 

The study of eloquence is one peculiarly agreea- 
ble to an educated man, and among all civilized 
nations has ever been held in high estimation, as 
an elegant and necessary accomplishment. Many 
erroneous notions have prevailed, relative to this 
art ; and, indeed, even now some associate with 
eloquence, a sophistical, tricky, flash of words, 
tending to gloss over a bad argument plausibly. 

If it were such an art as that, it would be most 
unworthy of the high rank it holds, and undeserv- 
ing of the attention of any discerning man. That 
definition of the art is, happily, however, entirely 
wrong; it may be justly defined as that mode of 
speaking, the most adapted to the accomplishment 
of the aim which we have in view. Therefore, he 
who suits his words and delivery the most effectu- 
ally to that end, is to be considered the most elo- 
quent man. Conviction and persuasion are the 
great ends of all public speaking; but it is not 
sufficient for the orator to convince a man of the 
truth of what he advocates, for he must also per- 
suade him to adopt it in his practice. To convince, 
however, should be the first aim of a speaker, be- 
cause any persuasion which is not based on a 
thorough sense of right, is not at all likely to prove 
lasting. 

The beneficial effects of eloquence would be more 
visibly experienced in society, were our conduct 
guided by the conviction of our reason. As our 
nature is constituted, it unfortunately happens 
that a man may rest satisfied as to the justness of 
any truths, and yet not act according to the prin- 
ciples of them. Then, in the words of Blair, the 
orator “ must address himself to the passions ; he 
must paint to the fancy, and touch the heart. ” 
Therefore, besides mere sound argument, and a 
clear arrangement of a discourse, all the amenities 
and graces of composition, pronunciation, and, 
above all, delivery, are essential to the realisation 
of true eloquence. 


{0* “ Leb Confidences,” par Alphonse de La- 
martine. New- York. We are under obligations 
to M. D*Arphin, the talented and enterprising edi- 
tor of the Courtier dea Etats Unis % for the two 
first parts of this interesting work of the great 
French poet. We have read the pages before us 
with intense interest and delight, and are waiting 
impatiently for theremsinder. We have translated 
a passage, which our readers will find in another 
portion of our paper. 


CLEVELAND AND IT8 ENVIR0N8. 

Cleveland, Ohio, March 90, 1819. 

Mi Dear Sir : You have never, perhaps, sport- 
ed your umbrella and other traveling paraphernalia 
out in this western country. Y ou have never seen, 
then, much of the beet of God’s world ; you have 
never seen this “ Gem of the Lakes,” from which I 
now give you good greeting. I have voyaged a 
little up and down the great highways of the west- 
ern valleys, scampered over some of the great 
meaiows and prairies, and swung my “ Niagara 
cane” around some of the choicest spots of this 
great, unfenced country, in my time; yet I can 
well say that for beauty, thrift and hospitality, | 
this burg is not surpassed by any. They say, 

“ God made the country And man made the town;” 
but the angels must have had a hand in planning 
and perfecting the handiwork which presents so 
pleasant a scene before a stranger’s eye as he arrives 
here. 

The city is laid out upon the table-land, 100 feet 
above the lake, extending back from the bank, 
which falls in natural and irregular terraces to the 
sandy beach, on which the clear waters of old Erie 
disport themselves in many a game of “ ground and 
lofty tumbling.” From the water this bank looks 
very inviting— dotted as it is, with pleasant resi- 
dences, and laid out here and there in thriving 
young peach orchards and gardens. The streets 
are very broad, the most narrow being wider than 
Broadway, and lined with elms and shady locusts. 

It very much resembles New Haven ; and the Pub- 
lic Common, a square of ten acres, covered with fine 
trees and flanked by two or three churches, com- 
pletes the resemblance. You wonder, as you stroll 
up the. broad avenues, what generous heart and 
far-seeing eye conceived, half a century ago, a plan 
which has resulted in so much beauty, regularity 
and utility. A few residences betray extravagance 
and ostentation, especially on Euclid and Kinsman 
streets. Yet few cities show such a uniformity in 
buildings— so few contrasts, between proud marble 
piles and miserable hovels ; and this is very much 
owing to the very equal distribution of wealth, and 
the comfortable manner in which the middle and 
lower classes are able to live on moderate incomes, j 
On the west and the south, the crooked Cuyahoga 
winds along like a lazy snake through the green 
meadows and hills, till it reaches the mills and 
furnaces, the forges and factories, when it darts 
around through the forest of masts, and sweeps 
rapidly out with its muddy waters and loses itself 
in the clear blue of the lake. 

On the opposite side is Ohio City, containing 
about three thousand people, much given to manu- 
facturing engines and axes, and building steam and 
sail craft. 

Cleveland will be perfect as a place of business 
and residence, when the public works, now in pro- 
gress, are completed. The Columbus rail-road wiU 
go into operation next fall ; that is, 40 miles of it 
terminating here. The Pittsburg and Cleveland 
rail-road will be completed in a year or two. Three 
plank roads are being laid down out of the city, 
and the streets are to be lighted with gas before 
next January. I understand that in summer large 
numbers of Southern people stop here to catch a 
sniff of the pure air, luxuriate in the abundance of 
delectable peaches, and enjoy the comforts of a cool 
vacation. By the way, they say that along the 
lake shore all kinds ef fruits flourish, without let 
or hindrance. The proximity to the water, and 
the humidity of the equable temperature, preserves , 
them from frosts ; and peaches, grapes, apricots, 
and all other fruits are not surpassed in quality 
by even those of Long Island or New Jersey. 
Every house in the city has its score of fruit 
trees, and the nurseries and orchards of peaches 
and cherries line every road beyond the suburbs. 

One cannot leave Cleveland without noticing the 
handsome Medical College building, a very exten- 
sive one, and said to be the most approved in its 
arrangement of Lecture, Library, Museum Rooms 


and Theaters. Two hundred and fifty rtfident* 
have annually, for several years, attended its lec- 
tures. 

Not far from the College, on the bank of Che lake, 
the U. 8. Marine Hospital is building. It will be 
an elegant structure when finished. Twenty -five 
thousand dollars were voted by the last Congress 
for its completion. It will be an asylum for the 
sick, disabled, and superanuated seamen, which 
will do honor to the country. A government that 
owes so much of its commercial greatness and its 
naval glory to the noble sailors who have borne its 
stars and stripes to every quarter of the world, 
with pride and success, cannot do a greater justice 
than to extend its parental care over them in their 
time of sickness, adversity or old age. From the 
Hospital, the picture is most charming. The blue 
waters of the lake, dotted here and there with a 
white sail, or stirred into a foam by a monster 
steamer— the harbor, and all the bank fringing the 
city up and down, are enough to gladden an old 
sailor’s heart, without even throwing in “ Whiskey 
Island,” in the distance. 

A stranger very naturally strolls into the grave- 
yard ; but here one could hardly pass it without 
entering. It is most elaborately laid out in ave- 
nues and walks, and shaded by a profusion of wil- 
low, mountain ash, pine, cypress and oaialpa trees. 

It is a spot, of all others that I have seen, most 
inviting and beautiftil. On Sunday evenings ths 
walks are almost crowded with visitors, who come 
to stroll, as they do in Paris on the Boulevards, or 
in New York on the Battery. Young widows, and 
per ad venture some widowers — belles, beaux, me- 
chanics, with satisfied faces, relaxed from the 
week-day cares, and merchants and professional 
men, glad to escape the dins and vexations of count- 
ing rooms and offices, and all stopping for the fifti- 
eth time to con the inscriptions on Joc-o-aefa mon- 
ument, a memorial of the big Indian, one of the last 
notables of the Ottowa chiefs, who died here, and 
whose name is less honored by a marble in the 
Cemetery, than dishonored by being given to the 
most narrov^of all the dirty, dark alleys of the 
under ’the-hill portion of the city. 

In my next, I shall, if you will tolerate me, give 
you my dottings on my visit to the Public School 
examinations, and the Odd-Fellows’ Lodges, which 
have furnished my tablet with a very rich, rare and 
racy schedule of “ items.” So, success to thee and 
thine. Fraternally yours, 

Robert Rambler. 

aUew lodgeT 

Mohticsllo, March 97, 1849. 

Bro. Arnold : It is with pleasure that I an- 
nounce to you ths establishment of another Lodge 
in Sullivan District, N. Y. On the 16th mat., 
accompanied by P. Gs. Pelten, Quenbia and Devoe, 
and other Brothers of Mongaapa Lodge No. 298, 1 
proceeded to the beautiftil village of Liberty, where 
was instituted Willewemac Lodge No. 868. The 
Brothers composing this Lodge are of the right 
stamp, and having a large field for their operations, 
success must attend them. Sixteen candidates 
were elected, and thirteen initiated. John A. 
Chapman was elected N. G. ; Wm. H. Buckley , 

G. ; T. 8. Boyd, S. ; John Davidge, T. 

Yours, truly, 0. Whiston, d. d. g. m. 

Another Grand Encampment.— The Grand 
Encampment of the I. 0.0. F., of the State of Wis- 
consin, was instituted at Southport, on the 8th ult., 
by D. D. Grand Sire W. D. Wilson, when the fol- 
lowing officers were unanimously elected : 

H. L. Page, Grand Patriarch. 

Rev. A. C. Barry, Grand High Priest. 

D. McDonald, Grand S. Warden. 

James B. Martin, Grand J. Warden. 

W. W. Holden, Grand Scribe. 

F. W. Hatch, Grand Treasurer. 

W. D. Wilson, G. Representative to G. L. 0.8. 
The next session take place in Southport, on the 
I third Monda/ in July next. 
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GRAND LODGE 0? MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ws have received fromBro. Jones, the indefati- 
gable and worthy secretary of the R. W. G. Lodge 
of Mass., the journal of its prooeeeings, at is last 
semi-annual session, held at Boston, Feb. 1, 1849. 
JVe extract the following from the Grand Master's 
address, which we commend to the attentive peru- 
sal of our readers. It is an earnest and eloquent 
communication, and affords food for serious consid- 
eration : 

“ You are not to be told for the first time, breth- 
ren, that for the past year the attendance at our 
Lodge Meetings has been comparatively small. 
There are, of course, some exceptions to this re- 
mark, but such is the general state of affairs. My 
immediate and able predecessor, in his quarterly 
communication to the Grand Lodge, has referred to 
this subject, but has not regarded it as an alarming 
indication, trusting that after the attraction of 
novelty had worn off, there would follow a reaction 
in the personal interest and attention of its mem- 
bers. 

‘•The Order is fast decreasing in numerical 
strength, and I am aware it is reasonable to sup- 
•pose that most of the suspensions for non-payment 
of dues are coufined to those members who joined 
the Order under the attraction of novelty, and who 
have hung upon its neck like a dead weight, drag- 
ging it down ; and that the increasing diminution 
of members is but the separating of the chaff from 
the pure grain. But is it on idle fear, brethren, to 
suppose that through inattention to that most im- 
portant duty of an Odd-Fellow, to wit, attendance 
at Lodge meetings, the Order itself may Ml into 
decadence, and finally become the sickly skeleton of 
a once noble form, discharging its functions like an 
automaton, but not with that quickening spirit that 
has heretofore crowned our exertions with pros- 
perity and success. Massachusetts has heretofore 
stood proudly pre-eminent upon the annals of Odd- 
Fellowship, in her exertions to fraternize the 
world ; and shall she filter now ? 

“ Is it possible for us to read of the vast sums of 
money expended annually by the Order, throughout 
its whole jurisdiction, in relieving the distressed, 
burying the dead, and educating the orphan, to say 
nothing of those other and holier duties, the mid- 
night vigil by the couch of the sick brother, without 
feeling our tosom glow and our pulsation quieken 
with the thought that we are instrumental, in some 
degree, in giving to such an association strength, 
prosperity and perpetuity ? Each and every one 
of us, brethren, have a personal interest in this 
matter; our attention and sympathy may decay, 
but the principles of our institution will live ; for 
they are immutable and immortal. Greater than 
the pecuniary features of our association is the duty 
of sending our fellow men into the world with a 
deeper sense of their duty to society and each oth- 
er. The implanting of a single germ that shall 
sprung up in the hour of fruition, and form a bond 
of fellowship among men, will strengthen our good 
resolutions, and consolidate those elements of char- 
acter that are the grand consecratWe principle in 
the work of amelioration and reform. Let the 
Lodge Room continue to be to us like the family 
circle; lot us not by indifference and neglect forsake : 
the old hearth stone, from whose circle have gone 
forth thoso eternal truths that will break down the i 
artificial distinctions of society ; that will hush the 
spirit of party, apd soften many of the asperities of 
life, that in our intercourse with the world are 
rendered so formidable, by the constant conflict of 
opinion and interest- 

“It is the peculiar province of Odd-Fellowship to 
impress upon our hearts, in living characters, those 
cardinal virtues, Friendship, Love, and Truth, 
which are the pro]* and pillars of its temple. These 
are the principal jewels that are entrusted to our 
keeping. It is our duty to see that their lustre be 
not dimmed, for they come to us from, the mine of 
heaven, and will reflect their own brightness on the 
human heart. 

“ Such are the legitimate fruits of Odd-Fellow- 
ship, and such is its destiny, if we are only faithful 
to the trusts committed to our keeping. In other 
States, throughout our confederacy , the Order con- 
tinues to advance in strength, in numbers, and 
general usefulness. Grand See. Ridgcly, in his 
last report to the Grand Lodge of the United 
States, speaking of Ohio, remarks that that State 
has for several years post been rapidly gaining 
upon her elder sisters, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts, conceding to us a high position 
among the States of our Union, By renewed and 
continued exertions, let us resolve that this high 
position shall be maintained; let us not imitate the 
• base Judean who threw away a pearl richer than 
all his tribe.’ 


“ In closing this oommAwcatjon, I will merely 
remark that the Order in our jurisdiction, at the 
present time, seems to demand a more than usual 
share of your prudence and judgment. It is for 
your wisdom to determine, and your judgment to 
adopt such measures as will preserve ana render 
the Grand Lodge at all times able to carry out its 
financial engagements, and at the same time infuse 
into the Order throughout its jurisdiction, the 
spirit of harmony and unity. 

“ Respectfully and Fraternally submitted. 

“ Wtluam Ellison, Grand Master ” 

A GREAT MUSICAL NOVELTY— ELEUTHERIA, 
OR THE FESTIVAL OF FREEDOM. 

There is soon to be produced at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, what we are led to believe will prove 
the great musical event of the season in New York. 
Mr. Curtis, of this city, an accomplished musical 
composer, has at last completed his great composi- j 
tion— “ Eleutheria, or the Festival of Liberty.” 

The design of this Oratorio is (as the Libretto , 
written by Horatio Stone, Esq., the sculptor, 
shows,) to illustrate the progress of liberty and j 
fraternity through the world from the early ages, i 
It will be brought out, we understand, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, on the evening of the 11th 
of April, with all the musical force of the city. 

Those who have attended its rehearsals, assure 
us that it is by far the grandest musical composi- 
tion of this country, and perhaps not surpassed by 
any of the modern Oratorio’s of Europe. We have 
no doubt that the Broadway Tabernacle will be 
crowded. Indeed, we understand that already, 
before any notices of its performance have appear- 
ed, a very great number of persons have endeavored 
to obtain tickets, for fear they would be too late. 
But no alarm on this subject need be entertained. 
Such a production will be no ephemeral affair. It 
will probably be the musical attraction of the sea- 
son, and the artists will be obliged to repeat it 
often. 

The subject is old in name; but we believe that 
this is, in fact , the first time in the history of 
music that any artist has attempted to compose a 
piece in illustration of the history and the triumphs 
of liberty, from the dawn of the world to our own 
times. 

All we have to say on the subject is, that if the 
artist has done his work as well as the poet who 
wrote the words, both have risen to the sublimity 
of their theme ; and if it be performed as well as it 
is composed, it will be one of the greatest musical 
productions of the age. 

THE INFANCY OF ALPH0N8E DE LAMARTINE. 

Translated from <( Les Confidences,” by the Bditor. 

All the religious lessons of our mother were 
limited to this simple end — viz : to make us reli- 
gious with ourselves. Prayer, not cold and form- 
al, but brief and lyrical, was associated with all 
the acts of the day. This invocation was not felt 
to be a fatigue or an obligation, but a pleasure and 
a recreation. Our life, under the hand of this wo- J 
man, was a perpetual “ sursttm corda” She rose 
as naturally to the thought of God as the plant 
turns toward the air and light. Instead of impos- 
ing upon us a principal devotion, which tears chil- 
dren away from their Bports, or their sleep, and 
forces them to offer a prayer to God, with repug- 
nance and tsars, she made for us of these little reli- 
gious exercises, a festival of the soul, to which she 
smilingly led us. She did not mingle prayer with 
our tears, but with all the little happy events 
which happened to us during the day. And when, 
in the morning, we awoke in our .little beds, and 
the bright sun sparkled* in our windows, and the 
birds sang upon our rose bushes, or in the cages, 
and we were impatiently expecting her, she would, 
enter, her face radiant with goodness, tenderness, 
and sweet joy. She embraced us in our beds ; she! 
assisted us to dress ; she listened with pleasure to j 


m 

that joyous prattle of children, whose refreshed 
imagination warbles on awaking, as a nest of swal- 
lows warble on the roof when the mother appears, 
as by them she said to us : “To whom do we owe 
this happiness we enjoy here together ? It is to 
God, our heavenly Father! Without Him this 
beautiful sun would not perhaps have risen, those 
trees would have lost their foliage, those joyful 
birds would have died of hunger and of cold upon 
he naked earth, and you, my poor children, you 
would have had neither bed nor house, nor gardens, 
nor mother to shelter you. It is very proper to 
thank Him for whatever He gives us with this day, 
and to pray to Him to give us many such days.” 

Then she kneeled before our bed ; she joined our 
little hands ; and often, while kissing them, in tears, 
she said slowly, in a low voice the brief morning 
prayer, which was repeated with her inflexions, 
and her words. 

Modern Socifty ; or, The March or 
Intellect.” By Miss Catherine Sinclair. New- 
York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1849. “Modern 
Accomplishments.” By the same. 1849. The 
world often turns from lessons of a grave character 
and a religious import, and instruction too often 
falls from the lips of the preacher unheeded and 
unfelt. But in the form of familiar narrative, 
with the attractive hues of romance thrown over it. 
the exhibition of the development of taste and feel- 
ing in the genuine Christian character is apt to 
excite a deep interest, and to produce good and 
lasting impressions. Such is the effect which re- 
sults from tffe perusal of these volumes. They are 
written in an easy style, by a reflecting mind, and 
one well versed in the study of the human heart. 
The scenes are depicted naturally and truthfully. 
They enforce the best practical, moral, and religious 
lessons, and the story is, throughout, full of inte- 
rest. 

03- "Oregon and California.” By Judge 
Thornton. New- York : Harper & Brothers. The 
position of the port and town of San Frandaoo is 
singular, as well as beautifhl. The fertile and 
rich country in the neighborhood — the great valley 
opened to it by the waters of the Sacramento, and 
the pleasantness of the country during the whole 
year, are advantages which will make it among the 
most noted of shy in the world. The bay of San 
Francisco is cut off from the Pacific by high hills. 
From the summit of some lofty mountain we have 
presented to the eye a range of land without any 
opening, save the bay itself. On the north the 
mountain rises to a great bight ; while on toe south 
it gradually slopes till it presents a surface diver- 
sified with hills, ending in a steep point, against 
which the sea dashes. Frequent islands break the 
level of the bay. 

$ 3 - “ Life and Times of the Rev. Philip 
Henry.” New-York : R. Carter and Brothers. 
1849. This is a valuable biographic work. The 
subject of it, the father of the Commentator on the 
Scriptures, was eminent for piety, seal, humility, 
and every Christian graoe, and for a strong and 
independent mind. He united simplicity and in- 
tegrity with long suffering, patience, and a consci- 
entious moderation and charity. The quaintness, 
and vigor of expression of the biography, by his 
son, have been retained, but additions and explana- 
tions have been made, and some changes to adapt it 
to the present times. 

03- “The Happy Home.” By the Rev. James 
Hamilton. New-York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1849. Many books are written for the parlor, and 
to be read in the higher walks of life ; but very few 
among us are entirely adapted to the laboring 
classes, and to their condition and modes of living 
and thought. This is, however, one strictly of 
that kind. It was written for the mechanic, the 
daily laborer, and the artisan, and will be found 
most valuable in revealing the secret of a Happy 
Home. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


TH0UGHT8 ON SPRING. 

Sorrow must indeed have laid a heavy hand 
upon that heart which cannot join in the song of 
joy breathed forth by the glorious spring-time. 
Spring is the season of hope and anticipation. The 
very gleams of sunshine, with the balmy atmos- 
phere — the playful wind, that dances here and 
there, in its wild glee— the bright verdure — the 
sweet and fragrant flowers — the gurgling rivulets, 
whose every bubble seems a thing of joy, and every 
ripple music — the birds, whose free wings cut the 
air with delight, and whose voices waft to the ear 
the sweetest melody, join with all Nature in one 
harmonious song of praise to Heaven, and envelop 
with a chorus of sympathy, the grieved and sorrow- 
ing of earth, bidding them hope, rejoice and be 
happy. 

To the young and hopeful, spring is a season 
with whose every attribute their hearts vibrate in 
perfect union. Love rolls like a celestial melody 
through their souls. Hope carols to their hearts 
its sweetest tones, and all their feelings blend with 
Nature's everlasting song of bliss and joy. Youth 
is indeed the spring-time of life. 

To the more mature it is as a withered rose ; its 
beauty- is marred, but its odor is as sweet, and it 
casts around them the fragrance of their youthful 
days. It is to them like gazing on a portrait, in 
which the painter has, life-like, depicted every 
lineament and feature of some beloved friend, now 
lost. Though it may remind them “ that all which 
was reality has left them,” it still yields an exqui- 
site pleasure ; and they, in their imaginations, live 
over again their seasons of brightness and joy. 

To the aged it speaks of hope beyond the grave — 
where all is joy and gladness — all is brightness and 
sunshine — where flowers bloom for ever, and sweet- 
est music charms the ear with unequaled melody. 
Spring breathes to them of hope eternal, thrilling 
their souls with holy melody and inspiration, 
making them feel as though they would fain “ take 
the wings of the morning and fly away” from things 
beautiful on earth, to the more beautiful in heaven. 

Those whose hearts do not sympathise with this 
season of hope and gladness, or who would still 
eloak their feelings in the icy, dreary garb of win- 
ter, I could induce to believe that all the beautiful 
attributes and embellishments of spring are in- 
stinct with intelligent life, the shrines of blessed 
spirits and holy angels — angels of consolation and 
hope. The very air, with its balmy fiRgrance, is 
an angeFs breath. 

Away with winter’s dreary powers ; 

For spring now treads our hills along. 

With her bright coronal of flowers — 

Her happy smiles, and joyfbl song. 

If thy heart’s oppressed with sadness, 

" Look on Nature, sorrowing child; 

E'en the very air breathes gladness, 

And speaks to thee in aocents mild. 

And the flowers around thee springing, 

Full of life, and hope, and glee. 

On thy heart arc ever flinging 
Breathings full of hope, to thee. 

Listen to the wild birds’ voices, 

While they sing their joyous song — 

Surely, now thy heart rejoices, 

And its notes of hope prolong. 

Then away with every sadness, 

See, all Nature bids thee sing ; 

’Round thy heart’s a robe of gladness, 

Woven by the hopes of spring. 

March 31, 1849. Katb Wa as. 

Our Cleveland Correspondent. — We hope 
our readers will not pass by the excellent and in- 
teresting letter from Cleveland, Ohio, which we 
give in this number. We have been at Cleveland, 
and can testify that this description of the city is 
accurate. Cleveland is decidedly the most beautiful 
place at the west. We shall be glad to hear from 
R. often. 


DOING THINGS WELL. 

Easier said than done, says an English jour- 
nal. To do anything well requires very sin- 
gular talents. A well-done deed is as great a rari- 
ty as a large diamond. Even to do an easy action 
well is difficult. To walk well is difficult ; to stand 
well, to eat well, to drink well, is difficult; to speak 
well is difficult, and to write well is difficult. It is 
difficult to make a chair well, or to put in a pane of 
glass well ; to bake bread well, or to make a cup of 
tea well. Every thing is difficult to do well ; and 
the blunders that are daily committed-in doing the 
common actions of life, are almost as numerous as 
the actions themselves. 

How very rarely can anything be got which is 
quite satisfactory ! Did ever a lady receive a dress 
from a dressmaker that had not a fault in it — that 
was not either too wide or too tight — that had no 
wrinkles or creases in the body — that did not catch 
about the armpits — that was not too tight or too 
loose about the elbows — and that was altogether 
faultless about the waist? We doubt it very much. 
We question if Eve herself was satisfied with her 
coat of skin. We have no doubt that there was a 
fault even in that, and that the fit, if it was one, 
was by no means complete. As for a perfect gen- 
tleman’s coat, that is out of the question. There is 
no such thing. Coats generally pucker too much 
about the breast ; and if they do not they are too 
skimpy. (We have not a better word to express 
the idea. Even the language is not perfect, and one 
is often at a loss for a word to convey precisely the 
meaning which is entertained.) Sometimes they 
are too low in the collar, which gives the wearer a 
plucked appearance; sometimes they are too high, 
which makes him look slouchy ; sometimes they are 
too large, which gives a man a consumptive look ; 
and sometimes they are too small, which gives a 
man a dropsical, flatulent, or busting development. 
There are some coats that seem to be perfect at 
first ; but if you only give yourself the trouble to 
examine them carefully, you will find a defect in 
them ; and if you cannot succeed in this investiga- 
tion, then just remark to the wearer that that coat 
is very well made, and he will say, “ Yes, upon the 
whole, it is ; but,” &c. Imagine the rest. 

It is the some with books, sermons, speeches, 
and leading articles. They are all deficient. “ A 
very good sermon that we heard to-day ; but it was 
just too dry ;” or “ it was too moral, too doctrinal, 
too declamatory, too argumentative, too imagina- 
tive, too historical, too timid, too presumptuous — 
rather daring, verging on heresy, don’t you think?” 
“ A capital speaker, Mr. Taper, but rather too 
drawling— rather too fluent. What a pity his voice 
is so woak. He wants a little more knowledge of 
the world. His fancy is not discursive enough ; he 
is too personal, too fond of clap-traps,” &c. “ A 

capital article that, but I think it is rather weak in 
the conclusion. It is like the transmutation of 
gold into brass. If it had left off at the last para- 
graph but one, I think it would have been better.” 
“ Don’t you think that Mr. Peterkin dances very 
well?” “ Yes, but I dont like the style much.” 
“ Splendid poems, the Paradise Lost and the Div i- 
na Commediahy eh?” “Yes, but the feeble and 
one-sided attempts of two great minds to justify 
injustice, and gag the mouth of Divine mercy.” 

These are merely the works of man ; but we shall 
go a little higher. Man has a right to judge all 
things. Did you ever see a man or a woman per- 
fectly made ? Some are too tall, others too short; 
others rather stout ; others would be the better for 
an ounce or too more of flesh. Some want color, 
others have too much ; some would be very pretty 
if they had better teeth ; others if they had better 
eyes. Some noses are too long, some too short ; 
others too pointed, and others too round. Few 
noses are set precisely in the middle of the face ; 
and very few have both nostrils alike, or both sides 
of the nose alike. Some lips are too thick, some too 
thin ; some too pale, and some too red. Some chins 
are too small, some too large, some too multiform. 


As for eyes, some are too pale, some too small in 
the pupil, some too large and staring, some to fee- 
ble. 


THE BEAD 8H0T. 


Old Golden, the merchant, sat one afternoon, 
recently, in his counting room, sleepily gazing at 
the columns of a daily journal, and was gradnally 
growing indifferent to all things around him, thro' 
the medium of a pleasant doze, when he was arous- 
ed by an unusual noise outside of the window, and 
rising cautiously, to his fear, he peered earnestly 
into the small back yard adjoining. This attracted 
the notioe of one of his junior partners, who, com- 
ing quietly behind him, and gazing over his shoul- 
der a moment, without seeing anything to gratify 
his curiosity, earnestly inquired the cause of the 
excitement. The old gent, motioning him to silenoe, 
and whispering mysteriously in his ear, said: 

“ There's a rat in the spout. p9 and rubbing his 
hands with a quiet satisfaction, intimating his. in- 
tention of killing the reptile. 

Down stairs into the yard, on tip toe, went old 
Golden, followed as quietly by the junior ; and sure 
enough, there evidently appeared to be something 
scratching its way up the channel to the roof. 

“ Rap the spout with a stick,” said the old gent, 
which was promptly done, but no rat came fbrth. 
A stick was poked in from below, but without the 
desired effect, though the inmate appeared to be 
thrown into a great state of excitement thereby. 

In the midst of this gymnastic exercise, it sud- 
denly occurred to the old gent that he had nothing 
to operate effectively with, in case they succeeded 
in ejecting the intruder ; so the junior was dis- 
patched to bring the old gun out of the fire-proof, 
and slip a few buck-shot into it ; and a few mo- 
ments served to mount the old gent upon the win- 
dow-sill of the adjacent coal-hole, poising skillfully 
in his hand a terriffio looking shooting-iron as long 
as himself. 

“ Now its coming !” shouted the junior, exulting- 
ly, and the old gent brought the piece promptly to 
his shoulder, trembling the while with the most 
intense earnestness, just as a dark object rushed 
from the bottom of the spout. Slap ! bang ! went 
the shooting-iron, and the old gentleman pitched 
back violently through the window. The smoke 
and report perfectly bewildered the junior, who 
recovered himself just in time to see old Golden's 
head appear above the window ledge, with his face 
beautifully tattooed with charcoal ; and hear him 
exclaim anxiously : 

“Is it killed?” 

“ Dead as a door nail !” shouted a voice above 
their heads; and gazing up in astonishmet, they 
saw the head of an urohin poked over the edge of 
the roof, while his outspread fingers gyrated pleas- 
antly from the end of his nose. The junior, seized 
with a sudden suspicion, hurried to the corner 
where the shot was lodged, and, looking down, ex- 
claimed with embarrassment : 

“ Why, it ain’t no rat, after all !” 

“ No ?” said the old gent, doubtingly ; “ gracious 
me ! what is it, then ?” 

“ By thunder !” said the junior, darting through 
the door, “ it's only a stone , with a string tied 
round it /” 

» m m • m ^ 


Panorama of the Hudson. — This great work 
is now on exhibition at the hall corner of Broadway 
and Walker-street. We have not yet seen it our- 
self, but learn that it is a painting of high merit. 
The Herald has the following regarding it : 

“ People may say what they choose, that a love 
of the fine arts is not generally diffused among our 
people; but, nevertheless, the truth is, when any- 
thing intrinsically good appears, the New Yorkers 
are never backward in patronising it. Here is this 
Panorama of the Hudson River, which is so beauti- 
fully painted that many portions of it are fit to be 
framed and hung up as specimens of the finest land- 
scape painting, crowded with visitors every even- 
ing ; and well it deserves to be visited, for a more 
m a gnifi cent panorama, of a more magnificent river , 
was never painted.” 
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“ * Too Sick to be Hanged. — The doctors are at 
work to cure up a man, in South Carolina, that he 
may be executed according to law.’ 

“ So says one of our exchanges. But ain’t it 
funny, though, that death can’t be allowed to do Ha 
own work without a sheriffs aid ? We hope that 
the poor negro they have got caged up in Boston 
jail, and who is marked down for slaughter some 
time in May, won't be sick within the next few 
weeks. What nauseous drugs the poor fellow would 
have to take, to keep life in him till he could be 
duly and legally throttled. We have been rather 
passive on the subject of the death penalty, but we 
are satisfied that the time has arrived when it is a 
duty to speak out, and we now say let there be no 
more legalized murder. Blood enough has been shed 
to wash out blood, but it is all ineffectual, save that 
which freely flowed from the wounded body of the 
Redeemer of the world.” 

We cut the above from the Boston Odd-Fellow, 
a journal which, notwithstanding its occasional 
thrusts at us, says a great many good things. The 
fret which it mentions above is a disgrace to a 
Christian community. The idea of nursing a 
person, trembling on the verge of the grave, 
into good health, for the purpose of destroying him 
by strangulation! Now, we have no doubt, some 
men deserve to be cut off from their race, but if na- 
ture is about to extinguish the lamp of life, in hea- 
ven’s name let nature do the work ! 

Mexican Names. — The follow list of names and 
their pronunciations, will be interesting to our 
gold-struck readers, who are going to the Pacific : 


Names. Pronunciations. 

Sierra Nevada Se-arrah Navah-dah. 

Sacramento Sahk-rah-meneto. 

San Joaquin ..... San Waw-keen. 

San Biego San Dee-a-eo. 

Colorado Ko-lo-rah-do. 

Gila Hee-lah. 

Chihuahua Chee-waw-waw. 

Santa Fe Santa Fa. 

Rio del Norte Ree-o-dal Norta. 

Texas Ta-has. 

Clayton Clay-tone. 


Gretna Green. — Gretna Green is the name of 
a village in Dumfrieshire, Scotland ; and is called, 
in the Gaelic idiom, Graiiney Qreen. It has long 
been celebrated in the annals of clandestine marria- 
ges. The village, which is a mean one, is eighty 
two miles from Edinburg, and eight from the city 
of Carlisle, and is resorted to by those fond and 
true-hearted lovers whose nuptials are forbidden 
by unnatural parents and cruel guardians. It is 
luckily situated on the south-western bank of the 
Sark, at the bottom of the frith of Solway; and, 
being beyond the operation of the British and 
Scotish marriage act, affords a safe retreat for all 
fond, confiding and doting lovers. The marriage 
rite is performed by persons who are destitute of 
all authority ; and, still, by the laws of England, 
all marriages thus contracted are strictly legal and 
binding. The same common law, in the case of 
clandestine marriage, it was decided by Judge 
Edmonds, in the case of Fox vs. Martin Hare , ope- 
rates in this country. 

The chief practitioner matrimonial, at Gretna 
Green, was, for many years, a Mr. Henry Green, a 
blacksmith. He died, recently, at Lambeth-Till, in 
Scotland, at the age of seventy. He exercised his 
singular office for more than twenty-eight years, 
anci during that time he celebrated more than seven 
thousand marriages, making nearly three hundred 
and five a year. He charged a fee of from ten to 
twenty guineas for every marriage, according to 
the means of the parties, and left a very considera- 
ble fortune, the exact amount of which, however, 
is not known. 

The Gretna Green of New England was for many 
years the little, but wealthy and important 8tate 
of Rhode Island. Eloping parties, from all the 
adjacent States, fled to it, where they could get 
married in ten minutes after their arrival, by a 
clergyman or a ’squire, for a fee of six Yankee 
shillings. If Rhode Island was a kind of marriage 
broker, so also she enacted the part of marriage 
dissolver. The husband, or wife, as the case might 
be, who wished to be rid of the silken bands, when 
they became oppressive, had only to go to Rhode 
Island, reside there six months, and obtain a di- 
vorce. This law has been somewhat changed of 
late, and Rhode Island is rather punctillious in 
reference to marriage; and divine New Jersey, at 
present, has a monopoly of the business. — [Sunday 
Atlas. 

Stonington, Ct., is the Greta* Green of New 
England, — [E d. Gaz. 


CHINESE EMPIRE AND ITS REVENUE. 

A fundamental principle of the Chinese sys- 
tem of revenue is to make each department pay 
itself. If there is any surplus, the money is put 
out at interest, to form a reserve fund in time of 
need. Several institutions, especially those be- 
longing to the court, have funded property, inde- 
pendent of the income from the State, out of which 
all the expenditure is paid, and a fair surplus 
always remains in the exchequer. 

The Imperial Treasury is quite distinct from the 
N ational one. N o accounts of its receipts, disburse- 
ments, and deposits are ever published. The sove- 
reign of China reserves to nimself the power to 
appropriate any amount of money for his own use ; 
ana twelve millions may be taken as the average 
minimum. On this point, however, no certain data 
exist. 

The list contains solely the disbursements and 
income of the supreme government, and of the pro- 
vincial authorities, in so far as they stand in im- 
mediate connection with the general administration. 
Of the strictly local and municipal finances, it does 
not appear that any accounts have* yet been laid 
before the public. It is a standing rule, that the 
national granaries throughout the empire should 
always contain 81,365,077 shih of poddy, and 12,- 
022,458 shih of rice, to be used in time of famine. 
Whenever the new harvest is brought in, the old 
stock is sold at a reduced price. 

The receipts of the present year, compared with 
those ten years ago, show a great falling off, and it 
is to be feared that the decrease of revenue will be 
more considerable. The government having lost 
much of its vigor and energy, the collection of taxes 
is frequently resisted, while a series of famines and 
other calamities in some districts have rendered 
unavailing all efforts to realize the ordinary reve- 
nue. 

Whenever public works are to be undertaken, or 
any extraordinary expenditure is to be incurred, 
government collects patriotic contributions. Their 
amount is now and then published in detail, and 
theygoonstitute occasionally large sums. The do- 
nors are frequently rewarded with office and emo- 
luments for their munificence. 

Many small items which are expended in main- 
taining the numerous dependents of the Mantchoo 
dynasty, do not appear among the receipts. It is, 
on the whole, very difficult to come at certain re- 
sults. It will be borne in mind, however, that it 
is not the gross revenue which is here stated, but 
the estimated surplus, after meeting local charges ; 
a principle followed, though not to the same extent, 
in our own revenue returns, which exhibit, not the 
sums collected on account of each department, but 
what is actually paid into the exchequer. 

The Chinese constitution of government is a con- 
sistent despotism ; there is but one master and 
lord, the Emperor, the others being merely his 
slaves; while the so-called privileged classes are 
only such by favor ; and no honors or emoluments 
can be conferred without his express sanction. It 
is true there is a numerous class of hereditary no- 
bility ; but the title bequeathed from father to son 
is considered as of little value unless the Emperor 
adds fresh luster to it by a new decree or grant. 
A host of the scions of the imperial clan, the greater 
portion of the Mantchoo and Mogul chiefs, and a 
considerable number of the Chinese hereditary no- 
bles, have as little influence in the affairs of State 
as those who lately acquired their rank by pur- 1 
chase. It is very far from being the wish of gov- 
ernment that the nobles should occupy situations 
of trust, and consequently few will be found in the 
lists of high military or naval officers, or attached 
to the civil service. It seems as if the Emperor 
was afraid they might ultimately become too 
powerful, and usurp those prerogatives which 
ought only to belong to royalty. A decree has 
lately been issued, prohibiting them from holding 
more than one office at a time, and directing that 
great caution should be used in conferring appoint- 
ments. 

Dr. James McAllister. — This gentleman, we 
are glad to learn, has been nominated for Assistant 
Alderman of the Fourth Ward. We know nothing 
of the politics of the Doctor, but we do know that 
he is a most excellent man, and that he will make a 
most efficient officer. We hope our friends in that 
Ward will elect him. Bro. McAllister is well 
known, and has a host of friends. We cut the 
following from the Morning Star : 

Dr. James McAllister, we perceive, has been 
nominated as Assistant Alderman of the Fourth 
Word. He is an intelligent, active, and clear- 
headed business man ; and will doubtless prove 
exceedingly useful to the city, if elected. 


Something New in Broadwat. — Mr. F. Hitch- 
cock, late the enterprising and successful manager 
of the American Museum, and Mr. Leadbeater, late 
of Arnold's establishment in Canal-st., have opened 
in Broadway, the most charming, and the best ar- 
ranged Dry and Fancy Goods Store, there is in 
New-York. We called there a few mornings since, 
and found the establishment as busy as a bee-hive, 
thronged by the beauty and fashion of the city, 
selecting their spring dresses, &c., from the well- 
stored cases. We refer to this place now, because 
we wish our friends to know where they can find 
a choice assortment of silks, prints, muslins, linens, 
and everything in the fancy line, at prices extra- 
ordinarily low. But one price, and that the lowest, 
is put on each article, and the purchaser feels sat- 
isfied that he is getting the worth of his money. 
Messrs. Hitchcock and Leadbeater are gentlemen, 
and their clerks are obliging and attentive. 

Perfumery, Soaps, &c. — We ask the attention 
of our readers to the advertisement of Bros. John- 
son & Groser, in another department of our paper. 
Many of our readers, we know, though in the coun- 
try, are dealers, more or less extensively, in these 
articles; and we know also that Messrs. Johnson 
& Groser are precisely the persons to supply them. 
They manufacture all the articles they {sell — with 
the exception of what they import — and are always 
ready to supply the trade with any quantity, and 
also families and individuals, at the shortest notice, 
and on the most reasonable terms. They are intel- 
ligent gentlemen and worthy Odd-Fellows. 

Choice Cigars. — Those who love to enjoy the 
luxury of smoking, in its highest perfection, will 
call at Bro. Sadlier’s, 234 Broadway. Dealers in 
the country will be supplied on application to him, 
on satisfactory terms. 


8T. LOUI8. 

Bro. Albert G. Leary is our Agent for St. Louis, Mo., and 
duly authorized to transact the businnss of such agency. 


MILWAUKIE, WI8. 

(TT Bao. A. 8 . SANBORN is our Agent at Milwaukie, 
Wis., and duly authorized to receive subscriptions, collect 
dues, and give receipts therefor. 


LI8T OF TRAVELING AGENT8. 

Bra Alorzo Wilton, Bro. Isaac H. Russ, 
Wml H. Fairchild, Prrrt E. Touks, 

Henry L. Broughton, L. W. Aldrich, 

Chas. H. Harrison, Horace Lamb. 

Samuil H. Babbitt. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

We have a large amount uncollected on the Books of the 
Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule, and again call upon 
all who arc still in arrears to forward the amount due us as 
soon as possible. Do not wait for our Agent to call. Several 
may twite and send their dues through the Post Office. All* 
money enclosed in presence^Mhc Post Master is at our risk 

RELIGIOU8 NOTICE. 


Rev. Aug. C. L Arnold will preach to-mornJw, (Sunday, 
8th insf ) at the Church in Fourth street, between Avenues 
B and C. Service at 3, and 7 1*2 o’clock, P. M. 


I. O. OF O. F. 

Office of the Grand Secretary Grand Lodge State of New- 
York: 

Odd Pillow’s Hall, City ot Nbw-Yoik, > 
March 13, 1849. i 

To District Deputy Grand Masters, Officers of Lodges , and 
Brethren : 

In consequence of the many complaints made to this Office 
of the failure of Deputies, Officers of Lodges and Members 
to receive communications which have been issued from this 
Office, and of the failure to receive many communications 
which have been intended to reach this Office, for several 
months last past, and which have been transmitted by Depu- 
ties, Lodges and individuals, you are therefore notified and 
requested to address all communications intended for the 
Grand Lodge, Grand Master, or Grand Secretary, to BEN- 
JAMIN J. PENTZ, Box No. 888, Po« Office, New-York, 
anti iii all cases to be particular that Letters and Documents 
are properly mailed, in order that a failure of papers intended 
for this, or sent from this Office, to reach their destination, 
may be traced to the proper cause. 

Fraternally yours, 

I tf BENJAMIN J, PENTZ, Grand Secretary. 
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NEW-YORK DIRECTORY OP LODGES AND ENCAMPMENT8 * 224 Koincmikos . . . .Fulton^. Frij354 Iris Coeymans. . . . 


- , A t • x - t ,1 >225 Alphadelphia. .. Syracuse Sus 

Below we present our readers a complete List of the Lodges, 226 Rochester city. Rochester Exp 

"^^rand^Lod^an^ the^K ^ ’ ' * * N^York .’ . 1 ^Fri 

I. 


355 Constellation .. New York 

356 United Friend?... do 


OONNBOnOUT. 

The Ghrand Lodge meets at New 
Haven, semi-annually, on the 


I357 iwhoe. . ..'bmow^;: :::: , w«i««<ut » r jmy, 

wrOrand Encampment^ B«con ■ ..•«« J°£ • - g StjJtarj Mri 


£?. T*!.- ‘Y^wrtfcthr^VMenTStand-i^E’* 01 "*^^ B.t»..viU. Su.339Anhaa.nk Hnntnr Rev. J. M. Willey, of No. 16, fl.M. 

I. 0. 0. F. of the State of New-York, With their present stand U 30 Jordan Jordan Tue.360 Champion Albany J All s Wigh tman of No 9 D G M 

ing in the Order ,fand their time of meeting, as far as known. 031 central City... Utica. ShsIxi Aigonac Lockport I « w 

aiL We have taken consider able 232 Sasayewatha... Dundee Moni362 Pultneyville... Pnltneyville... I Oeo. ». Sandford, of No. ,G.W. 


We hare taken considerable 232 Sagayewatha. . . Dundee 

233 Sincerite New York Fri. 

234 Eckford do Wed] 

The Grand Lodge meets at National! 106 Washington Co.Hartford. »u»,235 Templar . .......... Ao Thu 


Also, a List of the Grand Officers, 
pains to insure accuracy 


]362 Pultneyville... Pnltney ville.. 

363 Copenh&ge n . . . Copenhagen. . . 

'364 St N loholas ... New York ... . 

365 Byron Byron Thui 


:-S^ r v« k /. . v. : : : : j 


ly on tbs first 'Wednesday in August,! 
and semi-annually on the 1st Wednes 
day In February. 

G. H. Andrews, of No. 236, G. M. 

8. S. Post, of No. 83. D. G. M. 

Andre Froment.of No. 36, G. W. 

B. J. Peats, of No. 22, G. See 
M. Bird, of No. 22, G. Troas. , 
John J. Davies, of No. 1, G. R. No. 1. 
James W. Hale,ofNo.68,G.R.No.2.| 
Subordinates Lodges. 

1 Columbia New York — Thu 

2 Friendship Pleasant Valley . 

3 Hope Albany. Tue 

4 Strangers Ref... New- York.... Mon 

6 CityPhilanthro. Albany Fri 

6 Good Intent. ...Stockport Sat 

7 Clinton Albany Sus 

8 Union do 8ns 

9 Tompkins New York — .Tue 

10 New York do Wed 

11 Gettys do Tue 

12 Washington do Tue 

13 Germania do Fri 

14 Teutonia do Mon 

16 Fountain City — do Wed 

16 Gem. Colonial. . Albany. ...... Mon 

17 Pomvorsnoo....New York.... Wed 

18 La Fayette Channlngv — Thu 

19 Firemens Albany Sus 

20 Manhattan. New York. ...Mon 

81 Poughkeepsie. . .Po’keep&ie . . . -Mod 
22 Knickerbocker.. New York — Thu 

23 Mariners do Mon 

24 Franklin Troy Wed 

26 Niagara Bui 


108 Hughsonville. . Hugbsonville. . Exp|238 Lackawanna . . . Rondout Tue] 

109 Syracuse Syracuse Bus 239 Throgmorton . . W estchester ... Sat 

110 Waverly Waterford Fri 240 Waterville Watervllle Sat] 

1 1 1 Owasco Port Byron Sus 24 1 Pembrooke Glen Cove Fn 

112 Middletown . . . Middletown. . . . Thu 242 Gansevoort .... Rome — Fri 

113 Mechanics New York Mon 243 Pilgrim New York — Mon 

114 Chenango Oxford Wed,244 Auburn Auburn Fn 

115 Rome Rome. Sus 245 Golden Rule. . .Phoenix Tue 

116 Ontario Canandaigua . . Thu 346 Prattsville. .... Prattsville .... Mon 

1 17 Continental ....New York — Wed 247 Try on Canajoharie Sum 

118 Genesee Valley. Mt Morris Sue 248 Rrookhaven.. . .Patchogue Sat 

119 Le Roy Le Roy Sus J249 Allegany Belfast Fri 

120 Cold Spring. . . (fold Spring. . . . Tue;250 Tuscarora Antwerp Sus 

121 Cataract....... Lockport. Wed 251 Salem Salem Sus 

122 Union Village.. Union Village. .Sus 252 Big Tree Geneseo Thu 


A. C. Hutmau, of No. — , G.S. 
Samuel Bishop, of No. 1, G. Treas. 
L. A. Thomas, of No. G. B. No. I. 


1 368 Williwinnor. . .Liberty 

369 Equity De Ruyter. 

Degree Lodges 

1 New-York New-York Fri| 

2 Manhattan do Thu 

3 Erie Buffalo 24 W 

4 Hudson New-Yerk Sat| 

5 United Brothers, do Fri 

G Clinton. do Sat-I 

7 Rensselaer. Troy 1 Thu 

8 Ridgely do 2 4 Fri 

9 Dutehess Channlngville. . . 

10 Selby Poughkeepsie. . . 

11 Albany City Albany Satj 

12 Monroe Rochester. 


Subordinates. 

1 Quinnipiac New Haven. . . Mon 

2 Charter Oak Hartford Tue 

3 Middlesex E. Haddam L. 1 3 M 

4 Pequanock Brld^port .... Tue 


123 Canaeeraga.... Dans ville Fri 2.13 Wiirren NcW York •• •,T Lu | 13 Franklin Deg. 

124 Black River.. . . Watertown. . . .Thu ,254 Newtown Elmira Wed 14 Washington . . . . Williamb’g.l 2 Tue 16 Washington ....Willimanttc. 

125 Van Epps Vernon *us 256 I)e Kalb Durham vile . . . .Sat , ^ Kxoelsi( r r Albany 1 3 Fr 17 Trumbull Ni 

126 Excelsior New York .... .Fri ,236 Sacarissa Lewiston The] , fi Harimmv Lansimrbure. . . Tue 18 Nathan Hale. . . .Tolland. Wed 

Upper Mystic. Wed 


5 Harmony New Haven.. . .Tue 

6 Ousatonio Derby Mon 

7 Samaritan Danbury Wed 

8 Mercantile. Hartford Fri 

9 Thames New London.. Mon 

10 Our Brothers... Norwalk Mon 

11 Uncaa Norwich Mon 

12 Central Middletown . . . Thu 

13 Charity Lower Mystic. Wed 

( 14 Wopowage Milford Wed 

’ Brooklyn. 1 4 F 2 4 S 16 Montaweae. New Haven. . . Mon 

’ * Willimanttc.. Wed 

ew Loudon. .Wed 


• • r n r._ SKJJJJJ p ,Vv n vv H 16 Harmony Lansingburg. . . Tuel 18 Nathan 

. hxp 2o/ Prattsburg Prattsburg — Wed j ? K d ' Ithaca. . ... .2 Mon 19 Mystic 

• %h§ 2 feSEEL ■ ■ ■ • tear- • ^jjjS uSTr: :::::: ySZ ::: .: :.i ? fS^d *>aww 


]20 Myrtle Newburgh. . 1 3 Fri 

|21 N. Y. Central. . . Rome i 

22 Ontario Canandaigua.. lTu| 


Jo 8ns 

26 Brooklyn Brooklyn. Tue j.44 Protection Russlyn. 

27 Trojan Troy Mon 

98 Ark New York., . .Wed 

29 Star. Lansingb’h. . . . Mon 

30 National NewYork.. . . Wed 

31 Olive Branch do Wed 

32 American Albany Sus 

33 Metropolitan.. . . NewYork Thu 

34 Marion do Thu 

35 Covenant do Thu 

36 Enterprise do Tue 

37 Buflhlo Buffalo Sus 

38 Mount Hermon.. Albany Sus 

39 Nassau Brooklyn Thu 

40 Greenwich N ew York — Mon 

41 Phoenix Albany Sus 

42 Meridian New York. . . . Wed 

43 Concorde do Tue 

44 Harmony do Thu 

46 Kings County. . . Williamsb’g. . . Wed 

46 Jefferson New York.... Tue 

47 Mercantile. do Tue 

48 Tehoseroron .... Buffalo Thu 

49 Hancock. New York. ...Thu 

60 Atlantic Brooklyn Mon 

61 Genesee Rochester Fri 

62 United Brothers. New York.. «t Tue 

59 Rensselaer. Troy Tue 

64 Whitehall Whitehall Sns 

55 Courtlandt Peekaklll Wed 

56 Halcyon Troy Sus 

57 Mutual New York — Mon 

58 Grove do Tho 

59 Dutchess Po’keepsle Wed 

60 Howard NewYork — Wed 

61 Crusaders Williamsburg.. Tue 


127 Chemung.. ... Elmira 

128 Morning Star. Chatham 4 cor 

129 Schiller Mew York .... Tue 2 '9 ( ’anacadere Almond 

130 Chautauque . . . Fre Ionia. Sus 200 Walhalla Buffalo Sot] 

131 Evergreen. . . . . t ishkill Land.. Tue 261 Clayson Cleveland Tm 

132 Tuckahannock . Trumausburg . Mon 262 Coruing Corning Sat „ UIUTIU ^ UR , W)llK « n 

133 Steubep Brooklyn Wed ‘263 Tionghnioga. . , Curt land vi lie . . X^^Gonoord Unsinelmrg. .2 Fri' 

134 Amsterdam.. . . Amsterdam . . . .Sus 264 Butternut* al. .Louisville Tue 

135 Phelps Vienna Sus 266 Delaware Delhi Wed 

136 Adirondack.... Keese ville Sus 266 N. Wh. Creek.. N.WhiteCreek. To- 

137 Cohota New York Thu, 267 Nundawaga. . . .Naples Tue 

138 Chester Chester Moo 268 Athenean Troy Fri 

139 Orleans Medina Tue 269 Sullivan Horseheads Sus; 

140 Diamond New York Mon 270 Northport North port Mon 

141 Hempstead .... Hempstead . . . Wed 27 1 Icouderoga. — Florida 

142 Madison Canastota Sat 272 Millport Millport Mor. ( 

143 Seneca Genera Fri|273 Ogdensburg . . . Ogdensburg. . . Wed! 


Meets a. National mi, New Yorkj® 

Canaan. .Th a 

3S Tunxis Tariffville .... Mon 

59 Pine Meadow. . .Windsor Locks Mon 
40 Hyperion Hartford. Fri 

1 1 Arcanum Bridgeport .. . . Thu 

12 Franklin Plymouth Mon 

152 Neptune T<mipktatfrilfeThuji82 Afpinusohian.. . Fultonville Mus Joseph D. Stewart and W. W' . Dibblee Rock *. .*. Woodbury Fri 

163 Montague Brooklyn Tue*2S3 Ridgeway Knowlesville . . Mon Grand Representatives j- ThompsonviHe..Thompsonville.Tue 

154 Camden Camden Sus ',284 Osceola Pulaski Wedj Subordinates. Pilgrim Ridgefield Fri 


116 Brutus. Weedsport.. . . . Sus 276 Unadilla. Unadllla TuetP^eding the Wednepdaj . of ^ Tnn<Ha Tarill 

147 Sohuyler Utica Sut> 277 Fountain W.Spriugneld . .SHti? UJit (annual session) and February. 

148 Wayne Palmyra Sus2780rion. New York. ...Muni Joseph K. Taylor. G. P; Thomas M. " 

149 Keuka. Penn Yan Sus|279 Cayadutta Johnstown Sus Clarke, GHP: Abram Brower. uMN 

150 Merchants. .... New York We 280 Homer. Homer Tut John J. Davis, of No. 2, G. Scribe. Geo 

151 City Mod 981 Hudson River. Newburg Thn;K. Jackson, GT; Henry Bremer, GJM ; 

trA m m . *T» ^ U 2?^ A ui * w..«i Iaja«\L n Htnnrdrf onri W W DihhlpA I 
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155 Huntington Huntington Sat£85*Canisteo Addison Mon! i New-York State.AlbRny i? ‘ us i47 Lafayette... ! . ". . Bioomfield ..Tue 

156 Oswegatohie. . Oswego Thu 286 CamiUus CdfiDu Sat] 2 Mt. Hebron New-York. .2 4 Fnug p e quabock ... ..Bristol Tue 

157 Wawayonda. . .Goshen Tue 287 Mahopac Lake MlkpM.Mn ;j ^lt. Sinai do ... 1 SFriUq Siloam Rockville Mon 

158 Independence . . New York Wed 288 Grenada Brooklyn Mpa -i Trny Troy 1 3 ^]60 Tuc con-nucV. . .Salisbury Wed 

159 Teondatha. . . . .New l-ond«)n. . .Sus 289 Boonville Boonville Sat, g Eabauord Albany Snq>L| Hawkaw Wolcofctvllle Fri 

160 Jenseqoa Ovid Sus 29U Tioshoke Buskirk’i Br. .Thu 6 Mosaic New-York.. 1 ;; Fri 50 pheuir . New Britain. . .Tue 

7 Salem Brooklyn. 53 Elm... East Hartford. 


63 Long Island .... Brooklyn Tue 

64 Empire :.New York — Mon 

66 Highland Newburgh .... Tue 

66 Fulton Brooklyn Sus 

67 Commercial New York Tue 

68 Oriental- do Thu 

69 Teoronto Kochester So* 

70 Oneida Utica Sus 

71 Ithaca. Ithaca Sus 

72 Mohawk Valley . Soheneotady . . . Sus 

73 Mt. Vernon. .... New York Fri 

74 Orange County .Newburg Wed 

75 Cryptic PeekakilL Fri 

76 Rockland Co Hsverotraw . . . The 

77 Westchester.... Tarrytown . ..Men 

78 Croton New York .... Wed 

79 Onondaga. Syracuse Sus 

80 Cayuga. Auburn. Su» 

81 Jamaica Jamaica Tue 

82 German Oak New York. ...Wed 

83 Piermont Piermont Tue 

84 Chelsea. New York .... Wed 

86 Pacific *. . . Flushing Sus 

86 Kosoiusko Kingston Sns 

87 Fidelity New York .... Thu 

88 Richmond Co.. . . Castle ton Wed 

89 Putnam West Forms. . .Thu 

98 Suffolk Sag Harbor Mon 

91 Fishkill Fishkill Sat 

92 Allen. Hudson Mon 

93 Samaritan Albany Sus 

•4 Eagle Brooklyn Sns 

96 Skeuandoah. .... Utica Sns 


J0 Fenwick Essexboro* Thu 

19 Treadwell Syracuse... . l3Sat ; 2l Nosahogan Waterbury....W«d 

l lO Pop It MuaL&w Pltll 


22 Far. Jfc Meehan. . Warehouse F. . Thu 

23 Acanthus Granby Wed 

24 Rippowan Stamford Mon 

■25 Oakland Oakland Mon 

24 Westchester .... PeekskiU Stonington Stonington . . . .Tue 

96 Kkdiiuund Cu Castleton 27 Oweneco Greenville. Mon 

reliant lVun Yan...l Thu 28 Hancock, Meriden Thu 

27 Schenectndv .... S(du*nect , dy.la.stTh|29 Howard Bethel Thu 

j‘28 Frontier....’ Fredouia 30 Union Wins ted |*ri 

29 Niagara Lockport 31 Olive Branch Redding Sat 

30 Palmvra Palruvra. ..char. sur. 32 Nazarene Stafford. Tbu 

131 Herman’s Albany 33 Freestone. Portland Wed 

The Grand Encampment QuineLau^. .... . IJmnlclmon.wille-Tfom 


8 Mt. Vernon Buffalo .... 1 3 Wedi^ Protection . 


161 Iroquois Watertown Tue 291 Cassiopeia Ples6is Sa- 

162 Rhlnebeck Rhine beck M .n 292 Angelica Angelica Thu 

163 Melancthon.. . . Port Chester — Sat 293 Middleburg. . . .Middlebarg . . . Mon 

164 Montgomery.. Fort Plain Sus 291 A usable. ..... . Clinton ville ..iUor 

165 Hermitage New York Tue ‘295 Hoxpirnller New York Fri 

166 Magnolia Brooklys Tuc 29G Ellioott Jamestown Fn 

167 Frontier Rouse’s Pt.. . .Mon .297 Lodi Townsendviile. . We 

168 Monticello Schuylerville..Thu'298 Mongaapa . . Monticello. 

169 Delphian ...... W aterloo .... . . Sus 299 De Ruyter . . . . De Ruyter Susi v^u w ihivt*' . • • unuciug » »«, 

170 Freemen’s Montgomery .. Mon 3M0 Cherry Valley. (.’berry Valley.. . Fri 10 Alt. Arrarat PeekskiU. ..2 4 Tue 

171 Hesperian Buffalo Suaj3()l Sampawams. . .Babylon 17 Union Hndson 24 Fri! 

172 Oneaetah Hamilton Susj3t>2 Amity Seunett 18 Damascus New-York.. 2 4 Sat 

173 Ganundawah. . . Rushville Sus 303 Logan Union Springs -Sus] 19 Lebanon do ... 1 3 Sat) 


9 Palestine New-York. .2 1 Sat 

10 Alt. Olivet do ...24 Fri 

1 1 Mt. Hope Rochester Snsp 

12 Mt. Horeb. , New-York. 2 4 Thu 

13 M ohawk Schenectady . 2 4 Fr I 

11 Fidelity Syracuse. .. 13 Mon, 

15 Olive Branch LanriDgburg.24 Fri, 


55 Marion 

56 Unity. 


57 Bacon. Colchester. Tue 

58- 


174 Northern Star. Mechanics. . . Wed 

175 Lyons Lyons Sus 

176 Kanona. I iamm *ndj>ort . Thu 

177 Eureka New York Tue 

178 Oregon do Mon 

179 Sohoharie Schoharie Sus 


62 Spartan Cohoes. Sue 180 Hyperion Seneca Falls. . . Mon ; 


304 Osco Auburn.. 

305 Horieon Glcene Falls. . .Tue 

306 Cornucopia Brooklyn Wtd 

307 Itaiubow Fayetteville. . . 

308 Adelphia. l.owville Mob 

309 Monterey Monterey 1 

i310 Mountain Windham Cen. Mol 

311 Wampanoag. . .Sackett’sHar.Mjml 


Wed 

Wed 

Mon 


161 Nepperhan ....Yonkers Wed„ B 

182 BloomingGrove.New York.... Thu 312 Manchester.. ..Manchester Ccr.Th 


183 Allegbania do Thu 

184 Kiohora Little Falls . . . Mon 

185 Hendrick ...... Mohawk Sus 


313 McLean WcLan W c d 

314 Tradesmen’s . . . New York Tue 

315 Crystal .do Thu 


20 Alt. Tabor Po’keepsie. .2 4 Fri 

21 Alt. Carmel N ewburgh . 2 4 Mon 

[22 Iroquois Ithaca 1 3 AL«n 

23 Phoenix Auburn 1 3 AI011I 

•24 Tri-Mount Utica 2 4 Fri 

•25 JYiispeh Brooklyn. ..13 Fri 

26 Wacontame Hamilton ... 1 3 Tue 

27 Mohegan Sar. Spr’gs..l 3 Fri 

23 Jerusalem New-York Fri 

29 Horieon Whitehall. . . 1 3 Fri 

30 Geneva Geneva. . ..2 4 Tuei 

31 Mt. Zion NewYork..! 3 Fri 


186 Jerico Bainbrige Sat],316 Nunda Nunda Exp 32 Bethlehem Brooklyn Snsp! 

187 Kempton Coxsackie. .Tue.317 New Berlin New Berlin.. . .Thu 33 Fort Hill Elmira I 3 Fri 


188 Fort Ann. # Fort Ann Sus]318 Oil Spring Cuba • it>r mu nermon. . . . v^uoueu. . . . « *t ▼* eui 

189 Hend. Hudson. . C&tskill Wed 319 Auriga Columbia 35 Egyptian New-York. . 1 3 Fri 


34‘Mt. Hermon — Goshen.... 2 4 Wedj 


190 Stirling .Brooklyn Monr320 Sauqooit Saueuoit Sus, 

191 Summit. May ville Wed 321 Ocean New York Thu 

192 Mohegan Baldwin svi lie. Wed 322 Hebron Bern 

1 193 Skaneateles Skaneateles . . Mol 323 Weuona Adams Fri 


194 Myrtle Brooklyn Thu 

195 Wyandot Whitesboro Sus| 

196 Newark Newark Tue 

|197 Es^erance. Esperance .Sus 


196 ( 


.Clyde . 


.Wed 


199 Catu^ohaw Newport Sns 1 

200 Farmers Holland Paten t Sus 

201 Unsa Oriskany Falls.Sue 

202 Aroturus Sandy Hill Fri 

203 Beacon Hill Canterbury . . . Mon 

204 Ow ego Owego Sus I 

205 Painted Post. . . Painted Post. . . Tue] 

206 Alhambra. Westfield Tne] 

,267 Charity Williamson Fri 

208 Central Syracuse Thu 

209 Lanml Watervliet Sns 

210 Slloam New York .... Tue 

211 Havana. Havana. Sns 

212 Albion Albion Fri 


324 Philalelia Farmersville 

325 Sylvan Jlushford 

386 Fitzray New York . . 

[327 Montank Brooklyn... 

328 Relief Lodi, (Persia) — Wedj4 ; < D&nsville. 


36 Zenobia Palmyra. . ..13 Tue| 

37 Mamre New-York ..13 Fri 

38 Oxford Oxford I 3 Fri! 

39 Montour Paint Post. 2 4 Wed 

40 Eden Penn Yan ... 1 3 Fri 

41 Samaria New-York — Snsp 

Wed 42 Laurel Schaghtieoke. Susp 

43 Excelsior Kingston ... 1 3 Mon 


213 Kohokton . . . Bath Sus 

96 Rising Sun Lansingb’g. ...Wed;2l4 Oswego.. .. Oswego Alon 

97 Oleins in Sing Sing Sos!2l5 Onaontha. . ' 1 auk fort Sun 

98 Saratoga Saratoga Sp.. ..Sus 216 Schaghticol .Schaghtieoke Sat,.., 

9® Saint Paul’s.... Schenectady ....Sus|217 Oriskany.. . .Oriaknnv Sus T17 Win. Tell Williamsburg. Mod 

10D Wyoming Attica **^18 Philotimian . Earlville Mon 348 North’n Light. New York . . . Mod] 


329 Clifford Bethel 

33(1 Climax Fonda 

331 Island City .... New Vorl . Tue 

332 Valatie Valatie Tue! 

333 Stookbridge. ....Stockbridge. . . . Su« 

334 Tioughneoga. ..Greene... . .Mon 

336 Smyrna Smyrna 

33BWyandank Williamsburg . Tut- „ - „ 

337 Globe New Yuri . Wed 53 Skaneateles. Skaneateles.. .Susp! 

338 Sodus Martville |:» i-azenovia Cazenovia Suspi 

339 Solon New York — Tue 55 Unity Cold Springs 4Thu I 

340 Polar Star do .Tue;56 Montezuma Watertown.. 

341 Fellowship Fishkill Mod, 57 Western Star. . . Fredomia 

342 Staten Island. .Westfield Thul 

:343 N. Baltimore.. . N. Baltimore. . Tue 


i5 Man! ton.. New York. .,.2 4 Fri 

46 Allumibra Rome 

47 Aurora Sanger ties. 2 4 Alon 

48 Konoahiona Oswego ....... 

49 Thayendanegea. Havana.. . . 24 Mon 

50 Dionondehoo Union Village. 

Tompkins Stapleton 

\')2 Washington . . Sing Sing. . 1 3 Tue] 

Ipk ‘ ~ 


[59 Evergreen Brookfield. ....Tue 

6 ( ) Vulcan Falls VU1s«u. . . Sat 

61 Excelsior. New Hartford.. Fri 

The Grand Encampment 
Meets at New Haven, semi-annually, 
Ion the second Wednesday of July (anna- 
il session) and January. 

L. A. Thomas, of No. I, G. P. 

J. M. Willey, of No. -, G. H. P. 

C J. Gruman, of No. 9, G. S. W. 
Prelate Demick, of No. — , G. Scribe, 
Samuel Bishop, of No. 1, G.Treas. 
Rev. T. P. Abel, of No. 6, G. Rep. 
Llihu Gere, of No. -, G. J. W. 
Subordinates. 

1 Sassacus New Haven... I Fri 

2 Oriental East Haddam 

3 Palmyra Norwich .... 1 3 Fri 

4 Unity N. London.. 24 Thu 

5 Devotion Danbury . 1 . . 1 3 Fri 

C Souheag Middletown . . 1 Tne 

7 Midian Hartford. . . . 1 Wed 

8 Mount Hermon. Bridgeport. . . l3Fri 

9 Kabaoso Norwalk.. . . 1 Wed 

10 Charity Aly Stic 

11 Connecticut Hartford 

12 Winsted Wlnsted 

13 Hinman Warehouse Pt.. 

14 Wessacasse — Stamford. ..13 Fri 

15 Montevideo Bristol 

16 Connecticut — Warehouse Pt. 

We believe there are three or fUnr 

more Lodges in Connecticut, the names 
jaod location of which we are not in pos- 
jsession of. Otherwise the list is quite 
complete. 


344 Venus . NewYork Mon 

345 The Woods.... New Utrecht.. .Sat 

]346 Oneko Nyack We 


101 Cinolnnatus — Batavia. Si 

10» Kayaderoeseras. Balls ton Spa. . . . Sul 
}J® 9**^°. Cooperatown. . . Sat 

lOak SlHWlXe 1 


219 Ulster Saugerties Sus .349 Emporium do. 

) St. Lawrence. . . Canton Thu I'ejatur. do. 

I Calumet. Binghamton. . . . S«sp5l Corinthian do. . 

I Onto Cato 4 corners .Tne'SW Amaranthns. do. 


DIED, 

9® J? 4 - H « r ip? r - • 1 3 Frl l At Norristown, Penn., March 21, of 

.sboSSS'.'.'.'.'.v.vSbto^!?:: ^L° JO ® N B 

61 Mt Vision Cooperstown.94Tne WALWO RTH, a member of Mecha- 

62Asteroessa Cortlandville |nies’ Lodge No. 16, Baltimore, Md. 

63 Mt Pisgah Jamais — tad a native of Massachnsetta, in the 

. . . . iuod.64 Mt Moriah NewYork.. gcth VMr of 

....Mon 86 Muedoofau No* York. . 1 3 J 


....Thu 66 Wyoming Leroy. 

. Tne 67 Mt Geririm — < ’oxsackie. . . 

68 Chenango Norwich.... 


were deposited in Montgomery Ce 
lete ry, in the lot belonging to .Cams 
[lx>dga No. 239, 1. O. O. F 
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GOURAUD’S LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 

JULIA WRIGHT— CANTO V. 

Truk majesty, yet modesty of mien 
Belonged to Julia Wright, beyond compare ; 

For these and other reasons, ’twill be seen, 

Our heroine had some charms which made her fair ; 

Despite her pimpled, tanned, and freckled skin— 

Despite the f.ery redne-s of her hair ! 

A gentler shul you might distinctly trace 

• Beaming from he.* dark eyes and classic face ! 

[Q» POOR JULIA’S pimpled, tanned, and freckled skin, 
was the theme of many a rude jest, which she might have 
avoided by using GOURAUD’S ITALIAN MEDICATED 
SOAP, which would have made her skin as white and sof 
as eider down. GOURAUD’S POUDRES SUBTILESt 
would have eradicated the nasty moustache from her upper 
lip as also the hair from her arms and hands ; with GOU- 
RAUD’S GRECIAN HAIR DYE, she could have colored 
her red hair a beautiful jet black. One touch of GOURAUD’S 
LIQUID ROUGE t<» her pale checks would have given them 
an immoveable rosiness. Bear in mind, that the genuine 
preparation of DR FELIX GOURAUD can only he procured 
gunuine, m his depot, 67 Walker-street, first store FROM 

Broadway. 

DANDRUFF CURED. 

Front Dr. Train, of Roxbury, Mass. 

Roxbury, Feh. lb, 13-17. 

Mr. William Bogle — Dear Sir: Having been troubled with 
dandruff for a number of years, and after repeated trials with 
various remedies without success, I had despaired of finding 
a preparation, the use of which would clear the skin of this 
impurity ; when 1 heard of, and was induced to try, your 
Hyperion Fluid. It now gives me pleasure to state, that it 
has not only performed its promises in thin respect, but gradu- 
ally is preventing my hair from falling off, which had in- 
creased to such extent as to cause alarm Many of my 
friends have tried it, both inale and female, and I have never 
heard of but one opiuiou respecting it, that of entire satisfac- 
tion in its being the best composition in use for keeping the 
head clean, -coo) and agreeable. It gratifies me to have this 
opportunity of adding my name to your list of patrons. 

H. D. TRAIN. M. D. 

*r/* For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by A. B. A D. 
Sands. 100 Fullon-sl- ; Kuehlon, Clurk A Co, 110 and 273 
Broad wuy, N. Y. To be obtained of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, Win. Bogle, 277 Washington-*!., Boston, and 
of the principal Druggists und Perfumers in the United States 
and Canada. 

HITCtiJOUK & LEADBBATBR, 

N O. 375 BROADWAY, (between Franklin and 

White streets, New- York.) Dealers in, and Retailers 
of every variety of STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS, 
on the most reasonable terms, for cash. Their Stock is se- 
lected with great care. ONLY ONE PRICE. Your patron- 
age is very respectfully solicited. F. HITCHCOCK, 

(218 if) _ E. H. LEAD BEATER . 

EMPIRE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 

\ ND CLOTH STORE, 713 Greenwich street, 

between Charles and Amos, New York Persons 
wanting Clothing of any description made up, can rely on 
having what they wish at this store, ns far os regards good 
workmanship, materials, and a first rale fit; and the under- 
signed do not hesitate to say, that we can furnish them at a 
cost of at least 15 per cent, less than can be purchased else- 
where. 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND VESTINGS, for Men and 
Boys’ wear, for sale by the yard as cheap as can be found in 
the city, and no charge will be made for cutting. 

An assortment of READY-MADE CLOTHING constantly 
cm hand, at about one hull the usual prices. 

Southern and Western oulers made up cheap, with dispatch. 
Your patronage is respectfully solicited. 

N. B — A suit of Clothes made up of the finest materials, at 
from $25 to $30, and at 12 hours’ notice, if wanted. 

THOMAS WILEY, Jr, 
(2JS-!f) WILLIAM r. bownk. 


SOAP AND CANDLES. 

j OHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Nos. til and 

63 Keaite street, New- York, has constantly on hand a 
large assortment of ilia above articles, which he will sell at 
the lowest market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured in the city; delivered or shipped without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Merchants, Grocers, Country Dkalkrs and Familiks, 
who are m want of the above articles, will find it to their in- 
terest to call ou him before purchasing elsewhere 3m235 

' opposition— to Country merchants. 

\ LITTLE one side irom the bulk of Jobbers, 

for the purposes of low expenses, yet I hope you will 
cut this advertisement out and give me a call, as I am trying 
to build up a trade for cash and short time, which I hope to 
succeed in, in opposition to long time and old established 
houses. 1 buy the principal portion of my goods for cash at 
auction and in Europe. They will consist of all styles of 
Dry Goods, such as are desirable, and under the usual market 
prices. 1 shall be receiving daily — Ribbons, Laces, Embroi- 
deries, Muslins, Silks, Bareges, (green, plain A fancy,) Drape- 
ries, Gloves, Fans, *Ladies’ and Gentlemens’ L. C. Hdkfs., 
Fancy Silk Hdkfs , Grass Cloths, Oil Silks, Italian and Fancy 
Cravats, Sewing Silks. Crapes, Crape Lisse, Silk, Lisle, and 
Kid Gloves, Tarlatons, Flowers, Ac. Ac. In short, any arti- 
cle iu Dry Goods which l consider cheap and desirable. 

241 L. H. MOORE, 45 Beaver-street, New- York. 

ORGAN MANUFACTORY^ 

N O. 3?2 MARKET - STREET, PHILADF.L- 

PHI A. — The Subscriber would call the attention of 
the public to his Manufactory, (the oldest in the city) where 
can be furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cathedrals, Church- 
tfs or Parlors, with all the modern improvements, viz : Com- 
position Pedals, Double Swells, Coupler’s Octave, Ac. Ac , 
with his unsurpassed Reed Stops, which I will furnish cheap- 
er than any builder of established reputation. 

WM. A. CORR1E. 

ff.B. Small size Organs, suitable for Lodges, Ac., aKvaya 
on hand. l)23a_ 

~JOHN OSBORNE, REGALIA MANUFACTURER. 

N O. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW YORK, 

supplies promptly every description of Lodge and En- 
ca mptnani Regalia. He will be happy to receive orders from 
th^ Brotherhood for furnishing all articles required by the 
N«ew Work. 237 
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ECLECTIC MEDICAL AND SURGICAL OFFICE, 
No. 127 Chambers.st., New-York. 

I. ALL CASES OF DISEASE 
in any part of the HUMAN SYS 
TE.'l, internal or external, 
whether In MEN. WOMEN or i 
CHILDREN, will be EXAMIN- 
ED, and COUNSEL or ADVICE ‘ 
given freely to all, by the Physi- 1 
cians in attendance, 

WITHOUT CHARGE. 

II. Patients will find our EX- 
AMI N ATIONS, and the modr by 
which we arrive at a knowledge 

of their diseases — as also our TREATMENT, unlike those of 
uny others which they may have heretofore known or tried. 

III. Our REMEDIES or TREATMENT will be found the 
most pleasant, safe, simple, und efficacious that can be used. 
No confinement to the sick room— no hindrance from busi- 
ness, — no danger from colds, — and no injury to the constitu- 
tion but, on the contrary, improvrmbnt at once. 

IV. All the Medicines we prescribe are made in our own 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, as we cannot rely on the 
Drugs sold in the shops, in consequence of utmost universal 
Adulterations. Our remedies being prepared in the most j 
pure and concentrated form, but little is used or needed to 
cure the worst cases. 

V. We claim, by our unusual success, to be masters over 
all curable diseases — particularly in ull SCROFULOUS AF- 
FECTIONS— the DISEASES PECULIAR TO WOMEN— 
the HEREDITARY DISEASES OF CHILDREN— and all 
those most Hopeless and Desperate cases in mate or female 
which have defeated the best efforts ol the most distinguished 
medical practitioners, us the more thun ten thousand cases, 
whom we have successfully treated, can testify. 

VI. THOSE DISEASES which are almost invariably 
treated in the first stage with Balsam of Copiavu, Capsules, 
Cubebs, — with irjections of solutions « f Nitrate of Silver, Bo 
rux. Alum, Sugur of Lead, Sulphate of Zinc, — with Bougies, 
Catheter*, and Caustics — and in the second stage with Yellow 
or Black Washes, Blue or Mercurial Oii.tment, Blue Stone or 
Lunar Caustic, externally — and with Calomel, Blue Pill, Red 
Precipitate, Corrosive Sublimate, Hydriodate of Potassa, Sar- 
saparilla Syrups, and other like cheuls and slope, internally — 
we say before Heaven and Earth what we xnow and can 
demonstrate by hundreds of cases, that by such treatment 
and mean- these diseases have never, and can never, be heal- 
ed— they deceive the putient, disguise the disease by driving 
it into the system to other and more important parts,— -they 
produce Strictures ; Abscesses in the Kidneys ; Piles ; Fistu- 
la* ; Catarrhs; Gravel; Diseases of the Eyes ; Loss of Hair 
and Hearing; Rheumatic Pains; Decay of the Flesh and 
Bones; Ulcers in the Limbs, Throat, Head, Neck, Nose and 
Palate; Disease of the Liver and Stomach ; with CONSUMP- 
TION OF THE LUNGS, or WHOLE SYSTEM ; und thus 
render either the whole life of the patient miserable, or hurry 
him to a premature grave. 

Without using any of the above named Quackish, Swind- 
ling and Murderous Remedies, we PROMISE to every case 
we treat a PERMANENT and RADICAL cure FOR LIFE, 
by a very simple medicine, which is without taste or smell, 
which neither purges nor vomits, uor hinders from business, 
nor exposes the patient in any way whatever. Testimonials 
to these Facts we can furnish from persons who were car- 
ried out of the Broadway Hospital to die as hopeless cases, 
and many others of like character, whom we have cured. 

VII. FISTULAS cured invariably WITHOUT AN OPE- 
RATION. Of the hundreds of cases of this diseuse which 
we have known, we have never seen one which had been 
cured with cutting with the knife — though nearly all had 
been cut once, twice, or more limes. Cutting never curetl a 
case — it is false , delusive and cruel. References will be given 
to cases in this city which have been successfully treated ol 
the most terrible forms of Fistula ever known. 

VIII. Gases of SURGERY. MIDWIFERY and DEN- 
TISTRY attended to in all their departments— Tumors. Can- 
cers, Dislocation, Fractures, Wounds, and Injuries of every 
kind treated with safety and success. 

IX. All DISEASES of the EYES and EARS treated with- 
out pain or peril, and with unequalled success. 

We invite all the afflicted, however hopeless their enses 
may appear, or whatever their diseuse may he, or however 
many physician* or remedies they may have tried, to put our 
knowledge and skill to the lest in an examination of their 
case, — it will cost them nothing,— and then they will be pre- 
pared to know whether we can treat them successfully or 
not — for if we do not find, to their satisfaction, the cause or 
origin of all the difficulties in the case, we will own that the 
cure is not in our power, and hence put them to uo expense. 
Most physicians treat symptoms — we go to the root, and thus 
succeed where others fail. 

NEVER DESPAIR till you have given our Remedies and 
Treatment an honest trial. 

Patients visited at their residences when required. 

All DR. BEACH'S BOOKS and MEDICINES for sate at 
this office. 

Office open from 8 o’clock, A. M., to 8 P. M. Suuduys 
from 9 to 10 A. M., and from 7 to 8, P. M. 

JAMES McALISTER A CO., Proprietors, 

3m246 No. 127 Chambers street, New York. 
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r PHIS Superior Medicine may be had m part 

J- as follows At Dr. Wright’s Offices in Philadelphia, 
169 Race street ; New- York, 288 Greenwich-street ; and Bos 
ton, 198 Tremont-street— and by 20,000 Agencies wu North 
and South America, England, France, and Germany. Agents 
whose supplies become exhausted, can obtain a fresh lot at 
the Philadelphia rates, by addressing any of the above Of- 
fices. Care should be taken not to confound this medicine 
with other urflcles of similar name, so as to prevent disagree- 
able consequences ; and in no case should it be purchased 
from individuals who cannot vouch for its genuineness. 240 


SELPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 

r AND ARTIFICIAL HAND, patronized by the 
most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, and 
by the most distinguished of their professional 
brethren in this country, and allowed by all to 
be the nearest approach to nature hilheito pro 
duced. Introduced into this country, and made 
solely by WILLIAM SELPHO, 34 Spring-si., 
iv y«ik. Reference to Prof. V. Melt and other eminent 
SurgecMia this city. **5 



IN QUART BOTTLES, 

For Purifying the Blood, and for the Cure of 
Scrofula, Mercurial Dukases, 

Rheumatism, Cutaneous Eruptions, 

Stubborn Ulcers. Liver Complaint, 

Dtspkpsy, Bronchitis. 

Salt Rheum, Consumption, 

Fever Sorbs, Female Complaints, 

Erysipelas, Loss «p Appetite, 

Pimples, Bilks, General Debility, Ac 

T HE PROPRIETORS having spent much time 

In bringirg this preparation of Sarsaparilla to iu pre- 
sent state of perfection ; and the experience of fourteen years 
has furnished them the most ample opportunity to study, in 
their various forms, the diseases for which it is recommended, 
and to adapt it exactly to their relief ami cure. Patients who 
wish a really good Medicine are invited to give it a trial, and 
satisfy themselves of its superiority, and the invaluable pro- 
perty it possesses of arresting and curing disease. The bottle 
ua* been enlarged to hold one Quart, and iu its present im- 
proved form may safely claim to be the best and cheapest me- 
diae of the age. Iti progress to the fame it has attained may 
he traced by a long line of facts and cures, that stand as land- 
marks und beacons for the invalid, pointing the way to the 
haven of health ; and what it his already done for the thou- 
sands who have used it, it is capable of doing for the millions 
still suffering ansi struggling with disease. It purifies, clean- 
ses. und strengthens the fountain springs of life, and infuses 
new vigor throughout the whole animal frame. 

DYSPEPSY CURED 


The following testimonial, from a gentleman so well kuown 
as Mr Cox, requires no comment, and recommends itself to 
all similarly afflicted : New-Orleans, Dec. 18, 1848. 

Messrs. A. B A D. Sands — Gentlemen : Having experi- 
enced the most beneficial effects from the use of your Sar- 
saparilla, it gives me pleasure to ndd my testimony to the 
numerous spontaneous effusions of grateful hearts which you 
continually are receiving. 

My case was dyspeptic, or rather I may term it n weakness 
of the digestive organs. For more than a year, I was troubled 
with wind upon iny stomach and its frequent eructation, to- 
gether with producing n spasmodic contraction of the heart, 
often gave me much annoyance After trying various reme 
dies without avail, I commenced with your Sarsaparilla Be- 
fore I had used half a bottle, almost every symptom of this 
disagreeable complaint had vanished, and in u few weeks its 
continued use effected a complete cure. 1 therefore confident- 
ly recommend it to all persons affected in the sa.ne manner, 
and hnve reason to believe that many who arc suffering under 
a supposed disease of the heart, if they woul 1 take your Sar 
sapanlla, in a few’ weeks would find themselves restored to 
health in both mind and body. 1 remain yours, very truly, 
JOHN V. COX, 93 Lexington Avenue 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA IN PRUSSIA. 


The Proprietors of this valuable Medicine have just re- 
ceived an order from our esteemed friend and correspondent, 
Theodore S. Fay, Secretary of Legation to the Court of Prus- 
sia. for the use of u member of the Royal Family— a copy of 
U’hich w’e herewith lay before our readers — [Home Journal. 

“ U. S Legation, Berlin, Nov 30, 1848.— Gentlemen : I 
wish you to send two dozen bottles of yonr Sars-iparilla, for 
the u tie of his Royal Highness Prince Waldimir of Prussia, to 
this Legation, a-* soon us possible. It is necessary that he 
should receive it immediately ; therefore, please send it by 
first steamer. The bill can be made out in the name of the 
Prince, and sent w’ith it. Your obedient servant, 

• THEO. S FAY.” 

SCROFULOUS AFFECTION OF THE EYES 
South Kingston, (R. I t Oct. 11, 1847.— Messrs. Sands 
Gentlemen : My little daughter, when one year old, wn» at- 
tacked with a scrofulous humor on her face, which soon after 
extended into her eyes, causing almost- total blindness in one 
of them, and disfiguring her whole face. I employed. two 
physicians to attend her, who exhausted their utmost skill to 
give her relief, but it all proved useless, and finally one of 
them remarked tome lhai he had known of some striking 
cures effected by Bands' Sarsaparilla, and Hdvised me lo try 
it I obtained one bottle, which she commenced using, and 
before it w r as all used up it had effected an entire cure. It is 
now over four years since shs was cured, and there has been 
no reappearance of the disease, and we are satisfied that it 
is a perfect cure. It gives me great pleasure to add that I can 
recommend it to any sufferer from a similar complaint. 

Respectfully yours. GEORGE ROBINSON. 

Ip- Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A B St 
D. SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton st.. corner of 
William, N Y. Suld also by Druggists generally throughout 
the United States Price 81 per Bottle; 6 Bottles for 85. 246 



H. RICHARDSON, 

ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 

No. 90 FulTun-strkrt, 

New-York, 

'Continues to execu eall matters entrusted to hu 
care in the first »tyle of the Art, combined with 
moderation in charge* and punctuality in dt- 
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GAZETTE OP THE UNION. 


B. OOMBS — 250 GRAND-STREBT. 

L odge and encampment jewels, con 

•tantly on hand and for sale cheap, by 
3m946 E. COMBS, 2 50 Grand-ttre et, 

REGALIA AND JEWELS 

ATANUFAC'ITJRED and sold by E. COMBS, 

1YJL aso Grand'St. N. Y. The various “ Orders ” fumiah- 

ed on reasonable terms, nt short notice. 

Gold tnd Silver 9tara Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmijgs, also Satin, Velvet. Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly on hand, and sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. / , ’ 228:tf. 

PHILADELPHIA PREMIUM TRAVELING TRUNK 
MANUFACTORY. 

B RO. THOS. W. MATTSON, No. 198 Mar- 

kit, 6th door below Sixth street, Philadelphia, Manu- 
factnrer ol Solid Riveted Leather Traveling Trunks, Valises, 
Carpet Bags, Satchels, Ac. Ac. Persons wishing to buy to 
•ell again, will find it to their advantage to purchase at this 
manufactory. Work of the best quality and at the lowest 
prices. 


CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 


PREMIUM VANILLA TOOTH WASH. 


C PLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING ! J. WIN- A T the late Fair of the American Institute^ the 

O CHESTER, having become ihe sole Agent for the sale -fjL Premium was awarded to the Proprietor for bis Va- 
. of the magnificent steel engraved orrtificatsof mkmbrrship, 1 nilla Tooth Wash, as being the best preparation for cleansing 
— 1 oublished by the former publisher of the Golden Rule, offers and preserving the Teeth and purifying the breath. For sale, 


BARNES k DENNEY, 

TV/TANUFACTURERS of Patent Roman Ce- 
ixL mealed Fire and Thief Proof Chests, at No. 3 Bread- 
street, running from Arch to Race, between Second and 
Tbird-streeta, Philadelphia, where they have always on 
hand a large assoitment, famished with Locks that cannot e 
picked, and Patent Escutcheons which secure them against 
being blown open with Powder. They are made of wroug u 
iron, as cheap and good as any in the United States. 

N. B. All kinds ot Iron Doors manufactured according to 
orders, with top and bottom bolts. 

W. DENNY. (931:tf.) J. BARNES 

CLOCKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE 
HTO the I. O. O. F. and the public in general. 
X The subscriber, 1. J. CRISWELL, No. 299 Market-* 
below Eighth, North aide, would most respectfully invite tUe 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, Lookiar Glasses, Britannia and 
Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 
ean be haa in the City. I. J. CRISWELL’S, 

No. 298 Market-st., below Eighth. 
lymov.9. ’ North side, Philadelphia. 


ihe same to members of the I. O. of O. F., at the low price of 
FIFTY CENTS PER COPY. I 

This Certificate is 18 bv 24 inches, and contains all the Em- 1 
blems of the Order, with eight large and elegant Vignettes, 
representing the motto, ‘‘Visit the Sick. Relieve the Distress- 
ed, Bury the Dead, and Educate the Orphan,” as well as other 
leading principles and duties, “Faith, Hope and Charity.” 
The cost of this beautiful picture was over One Thousand 
Dollars. 

[CT^Single copies Fifty Cents each; twelve copies for 
Five Dollars; twenty seven copies for Ten Dollars; or 
Thirty-Seven Dollars Fifty Cents per one hundred. All 
orders must be acoompanied by the Cash, and directed to 
ly235 J. WINCHESTER, 44 Ann-st, N. Y. 

REGALIA IN BUFFALO. 

R EGALIA of all kinds and every other article 

required in Lodges or Camps furnished on the shortest 
notice, and at reasonable prices. Also, materials and trim- 
mings of all kinds. T. P ARSON, 275 Maiu-st. 232lf 


wholesale and retail, by the Proprietor, THUS MAN>ON, 
Surgeon Dentist, No. 90 Eighth Avenue. 
Also, for sale by tbe principal Druggists throughout the 
city. Liberal discount made to Country Merchants. Price 
25 and 50 cents per bottle. 3n>237 
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DOCTOR 

Townsend, 

l!IS('IIVF.I!liR 

< ; KN V I N K 


TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 

Old Dr. Townsend is now about 70 rears of age, and ha# long Uwn know* 
~ ERrlR of ihr GUN U INK ORIGINAL 


esthe AUTHOR an 1 DISCOV 
TOWN 8 KND SARSAPARILLA." 


, l»e 


PERFUMERY , TOILET SOAPS AND FANCY GOODS. 

J OHNSON & GROSER, No. 1 Courtland St., 

Importers, Manufacturers sod Dealers, Agents for V room 
(c Fowler's celebrated Premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. 
Country Merchants and Traders supplied upon the lowest 
term* 3m236 


g poor, i, 

hunt ua manufacture, by which tneaus it ha* been kept out i»i i 
. . ■ - — * * * d it* 


REGALIA IN READING, PA. 

^pHE Subscriber has constantly on hand ; and 
X makes to order at short notice. Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd-Fellow*, Druids, Sons of Temperance, Ac., at as low 
prices as they can be purchased in the larger cities. N. B. 
Jewels, Emblems and Books, also furnished. 

H. A. LANTZ, 

232: tf. 42 West Washlngton-st , Reading, P. 


IrJ to 

............. I, and 

th# anlea circumscribed to those only who had proved u* worth and known 
it* value. It bad reached tb« ears of nanny, nevurtludea*. a« those |>rii»ua 
who hn< I been healed of aore dtoeaae*, and saved from diatli, proclaim*.! it# 
excellence and wonderful HEALING POWER. Thia 

Grand and Unequalled Preparation 

i. nanufiicturad on lha largest scale, and la called for throughout tbe leugtfc 
and „readih of the land. 

Unlike young 8 . P. Townsend's, it improve* with age, and never change*. 


REGALIA. 

M I. DRUMMOND, Manufacturer of Regalia, 
• Cottume* Tent*, Crook., fcc., in the very be«t style, 
and prises. Lodges and Encamptmenis will be liberally dealt 
with. Brethren are solicited to give a call. Store No. 309 
Grand-street, New- York. At the great Fair of the American 
Institute, 1847 and 1848, the highest premium was awarded 
for his work. aug.26:tf. 


HAVANA AND FRtijfOIFE 0IGAR8. 

TAMES SADLIER, No. 234 Broadway, (3d 

tJ door above American Hotel.)— The attention of my 
friends and the public is respectfully invited to the above 
large, spacious and elegant Store, where they will find at all 
times a splendid and cnsice stock of genuine Havana and 
Principe Cigars, of the most celebrated Brands. Also, an ex- 
tensive assortment of Viiginia Cavendish Tobacco of the fa- 
vorite brands ; genuine Turkey Smoking Tobacco, Ac. Ac. 
The trade supplied on reasonable terms. 3m945* 


JOSEPH D. WILLIAMSON, 

Manufacturer 


of 


pARVER AND GILDER, 

\J Plain and Ornamented Gilt, Mahogany, Walnut and 
Rose-wood Frames, for Looking Glasses, Charters, Diplomas, 
Pictures and Portraits, wholesale and retail, at No. 25 North 
Sixth, above Market street, Pniladelphia. 243 


GEORGE W. ZIMMERMAN. 

■\7ENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER, No. 

V 61, Arch-st. above Seoond, has constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment, which for finish and workmanship cannot be 
surpassed jto which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

N. B. He would call particular attention to hia Improved 
Venitian Blinds adopted for Stores, Offices, Ac. 235tf 


F. W. OORINTH, 

H at, cap and umbrella store, No 

230 North 2d street, below Callowhill. east side, Phila- 
delphia, constantly on hand a full supply of fashionable Hats, 
Caps and Umbrellas, which will be sold cheap for cash. His 
friends are invited to give him a call. 229:6m 


BARD A BROTHERS. 

MANUFACTURERS OF DIAMOND POINT- 

lYX ED GOLD PENS, and Gold and Silver Pencil Cases, 
101 William- stur, and 1 Court Avrnux, Boston.— The 
highest premium ever awarded for Gold Pens was given to 
Bard A Brothers at the last fair of the Massachusetts Chari 
table Mechanical Association at Boston; also, the highest 
pstmitim at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 3m239 


ORDER OF PHILO ZATHE AN S. 

'T'HIS is the name of a mutual benefit organi- 
X zation of Ladies, for diffusing the principles of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth. New York Association No. 1 having 
been duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exer- 
cising the supreme power of the Order in North America, is 
now prepared to grant charters for opening Associations in 
any. part of the country. 

Form or Application for Charter.— The undersigned 
Ladies, being desirous of availing themselves of the advan- 
tages of your Order, and of extending its principles, would 
respectfully request that a Charter be granted us for opening 

an Association at , in the County of , and Slate 

of , to be called Association No. — . 

Respectfully submitted, in Friendship, Love and Truth. 

Date, . (Signed.) 

Applications for charters, or letters for information, should 
be directed, (post paid) to MissEMELlNE GARDNER, P. 
P. S, 101 Forsyth st. 

fTT" New-York Association No. 1 meets every Monday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at 345 Broome-st. 943:tf. 

~~~ iTo. of O. F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

J W. & E. D. STOKES, 194 Market-st., below 

• Sixth- st.. south side, Manufacturers of Regalia, Sashes 
and Rohe* for Lodges and Encampments. Books. Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all other articles leauired to furnish Lodges 
and Encamptraents, furnished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at the lowest prices 
im the United States. 236tf 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 

P IE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 

fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much less than the usual price. 

Fine Gold and buyer Lever Welches, tuichur eecepeuieul, 
Duplex and Lapina Watches, 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains, 

Do do Keys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Pens, 

Ladies* Bracelets, Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles, 

Do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins, 

Biamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings, 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups. Forks, Forks, Ac. 

Gold Watches, as low as $20 to $52 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought 
All Watches warrantod to keep good time, or the money 
returned. Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best 
manner and warranted, at much less than the usual prices. 

G. C. ALLEN, 

Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and Retail, 51 
Wall-st, (late 30) corner of William-st, up stairs. Iy938 


THE NEW-YORK 8UN’8 ART UNION! 

A SPLENDID ENGRAVING, AND 

r PHE NEW-YORK WEEKLY SUN one Year 

X for One Dollar, besides One Thousand Magnificent 
Prizes distributed among those who Subscribe ! — BEACH, 
BROTHERS, Publishers of the Weekly Sun, as a testimonial 
of their appreciation of the vast and rapidly increasing pa- 
tronage bestowed upon that Dollar Newspaper, will make a 
gratuitous present of a large and elegant full length engrav- 
ing, beautifully printed on fine paper, of General Zaehary 
Taylor, President of the United States, to every subscriber, 
(whether a new one or one who renews an old subscription, ) 
whose name is entered upon the subscription books between 
the first day of January, 1919, and January, 1850. They will 
also distribute among the subscribers ONE THOUSAND 
PRIZES, varying in value from $25 to $1— the total value 
amounting to two thousand dollars! The very great expense 
attendant on this liberal distribution of prizes and splendid 
Portraits of President Taylor, in full military uniform, Ac., 
renders it imperatively necessarythat only one name should 
be entered for each dollar sent. Those who subscribe in clubs 
will please designate the names of such as are to be entered 
upon the books as candidates for the prizes, Ac. 

THE ONE THOUSAND PRIZES 
To be distributed among the subscribers to the Weekly Sun, 
will comprise a rich selection of costly and valuable works 
in the several departments of Literature, History, Biography, 
Voyages, and Travels, Domestic and Moral Economy, Es- 
says, Belles Lettres, Ac , including moct of the well known 
publications of Harper *>nd Brothers. 

Those wno draw prizes will have the privilege of making 
their own selections from the catalogue which is furnished to 
each subscriber. To insure the fullest advantages of the 
above prize distribution, subscribers should send in the 
amount of their subscriptions without delay, as the names are 
registered in rotation, and those first in order will be entitled 
to the early impressions of the engravings of General Tay 
lor, Ac. 

For a more detailed account of the above plan, the reader 
is referred to the Extra Sun } s Art Union, which may be ob- 
tained free of cnarge by any person addressing (postpaid) the 
proprietors. 

THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY SUN 
Is the best as well as the cheapest family newspaper ever pre- 
sented to the American public. 

In addition to its usual features of interest, beautiful En- 
gravings, Ac., the Weekly Sun for 1849 will be enriched by 
a succession of 

ORIGINAL PRIZE STORIES, 
written by eminent American authors expressly for this pa- 
per, for the premiums of $250. 

The subscription price being * 

ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, " 
any penon may receive a copy, at any time, by sending the 
direction and enclosing the money by mail. (Postmasters 
will frank the letter* ) 

CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS, when sent to one address, are 
»ec ived at the followingraie- : Five copies for 81— eleven 
copies for $8— twenty five for $18— and seventy-five copies 
for $50. When an <>rder is sent for copies requiring them to 
be forwarded to more than one address, one dollar will be 
charged for each subscription. 

CD* Letters and Communications (always postpaid,) 
should be addraMed to BEACH, BROTHERS^ 

Sun Establishment, Naw York. 


i 'll far the better; because it i* prepared on scientific principles by a 

■ ' rk — ‘-—heal kuowledge of Chemistry, and ihe laical diset 

been bronchi ' 

LLA. 


discover*-* 
the manufacture of i 


into requisition _ _ . 

Sarsaparilla root, it ia veil known 


hurl 

or il»e Art, havs all . 

O(.l) DR . ’8 SARSAPARILLA. The 

many medicinal propel 
which are inert or ueeleea; and others, winch, tf retained in preparing it (or 
uae. produce fermentation and acid, which ia injurious to the ayatem. Some 
jf the propertiaa of 8 areaparilla are eo volatile, that they entirely evaporate 
and are loat in the preparation, if they ara not preserved by a acieuiiAc 
' to those - ' “ 


t per te need ia iu manufacture'. Moreover, 
volatile principles, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under 


process, known only l 


ne*', era the very eascoiiai medical pro pe rues of the root, which give to k 
a l it* value. The 

GENUINE 

Old Dr* Jacob Townsend’s Sarsaparilla 

is so prepend, that all the inert propertiaa of the Baraapan’.la root ara irat 
removed, every thing capable of becoming acid or of fermentation, is ex- 
tracted and rejected; then every particle of medical virtue w secured m a 
pure and concentrated form ; and thue it ia rendered incapable of toeing any 
of Ha valuable and healing propertiaa. Prepared in this way, it ia m a d e the 
moat powerful agent in the 

Core of Innumerable Diseases* 

Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every nde in ite Ihver by 
men, women, and children. We find it doing wonder* to lha cure of 

CONSUMPTION, DYSPEPSIA, and LIVER COMPLAINT, and m 
RHEUMATISM, SCROFULA and PILES, COST1VENES8, ail CU- 
TANEOUS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, and all adactiona 
arising from 

Impurity of the Blood* 

It poaaetaea a tnarvellou* efficacy in all complaint* arising from In dfg aa 
lino, from Aeidity of the Stomach: from unequal circulation, determ in ation 
of blood to the head, palpitation of the heart, cold feat and cold bands, cold 
mill* and hot flashes over the body. It baa not had ua equal la cough* and 
eo.da ; and promotes easy expectoration, and gentle perspiration, relaxing 
stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other naru 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly a 
than ia alt kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints* 

It works wonders in eases ofjtuor affine or whites. Falling of lha Womb, 
Obstructed, Suppressed, or Painful Menses, irregularity of the menstrual 
periods, and the like; and is sflectual in curing all forma of lha Kidasj 
Disease. 

By rrmoving obstructions, and regulating the general system, it gives too# 
and streugth to the whole bady, and cures all forms of 

Yeryous Diseases and Debility, 

and thus prevents or relieve* a great variety of other diseases, *s Spinal Ir- 
ritstisn. Neuralgia, St. Vitus Dance, Swooning, Epileptic rite. Convul- 
sions, See. 

It it not possible for this msdictne to fail to do good ; it has nothing in h 
which can ever herm ; it can nsver sour or spoil, and therefore, can never 
lose it* curative properUee. It cleans** the blood, excites the liver to healthy 
action, tones the stomach, and gives good digestion, relieves the bowols et 
torpor and constipation, allays inflammation, purifies the skin, equalise* the 
circulation of the Mood, producing gentle warmth equally all over the body, 
and the insenaiMe perspiration ; relaxes all sirteturcs and tighineea, remove* 
all obstruction*, and umgoraUB tbs sntim nervous system. Is not flus,thsa 

The Medicine yon Pre-eminently Need f 

But can any of these things be said of 8 . P. To wm end's uifenor arvMl 
Thu young man'e liquid ie not to ba 

Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 

heeiuue of on* GRAND FACT, that the one ie INCAPABLE of DSTK- 
RIORATION and 

Never Spoils, 

while the other DOES ; it soma, ferments, and blow* the bottles cwitaimy 
it into fragment* ; the eour, acid liquid exploding, and damaging other 
roods! Must not thia horrible compound be powouou* u> the systoml 
What! put aeid into a ayatem already diseased wuh acid! What cause* 
Dyspepsia Wit acidt Do wa not kll know, that when food sours in our 
stomachs, what misehieh it produces ’.—flatulence, heartburn, pa I pits t too 
of tbe heart, liver complaint, diarrbers, dysentery, colic, and corruption ot 
tha blood! What ie Scrofula but an acid humor m the body? What pro- 
duce* all the humors which bring on Eruption* of the Skin, ScaJd Hnad, 
Sait Rheum, Erysipelas, Whits 8 wel:ing«, Fever-Sores, and ail ulcerations 
internal and external ! It is noihuv under heaven but an acid subsist***, 
which sours, and thus spoils all the fluids of tbs body, more or less. What 
•auees Rheumatism, but a sour ncid flu,.!, which insinuate* itself between 
tha Joint* and elsewhere, irriiAiing and inflaming the tender and deltraM 
tissues upon which it acts ! 80 of nervous diseases, of impurity ot the blood, 

of deranged circulations, and nearly all the ailments wuicb afflict 1 — 

nature. 

Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely w orsc t»> use this 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound ’ 9 

OF S. P. TOWNSEND '. 

and vr: on would fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jarv'.> • ovsnaft 
GENUINE ORIGINAL SARSAPARILLA, is an iMl TA TtON of Ma 
inferior pr-paraimn ! ! 

Heaven mrbid that we should deal in an article which w.uld tear the most 
distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend'* nnicle.' and which -houid bring 
down upon Urn Old Dr. such a mountain load ot complaints end criiuinaiaoM 
from Agents whu have so. d, and purchasers who have used 8 . P. Tut 
FERMENTING COMPOUND? 

W* wish it understood, because it is the abooiute /ml*, that S. P. 3 
■and** article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's Bars* psi ills sip lieaven-writf* 
apart, and inflnrely dissimilar; that they are unlike In every particular 
having not y>ne single thing in common. 

As 8 . P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, is no chemist, no phar- 
maceutist— knows no more of medicine or disease ihso any other aomewon, 
unscientific, unprofessional man, what guarantee can the public have that they 
era receiving a genuine scientific inrifirine, containing ad die viruteaof Iks 
art ice* used in preparing it, mid wt.irii me mcapiit-.e ol ehanrv* vkiss 
mufht render them the AGENTS of DISEASE msiesd of health ! 

iiislnarrtM frauds upon the unfortunate, to pour bslin into woamled hu- 
manity, to kindle hope in the despairing bosom, to restore heslih and ble 
and vigor into the crushed and broken, and to t>ant*li infirmity — tool i~ K 
DR. JACOB TOWNSEND has SOUGHT and FOUND tha ouportwaa • 
and means to bring his 

Grand Universal Concentrated Remedy^ 

within the reach, ami to the knowledge of all who nerd it, tluu 


wtirr. 

:e*R$ 

Power to Ileul I 

II of having rawed ll 


. .... knowhtdgi 

lean* and know, by joyful experience, T 

Transcendent 

and thus to have the unpurchasable satisfaction of having rawed thonawaSn 
and millions from tha bed of nckne»s and despondency to hope, hostURomi n 
,aag It foot vigor and usefulness to ibemaelvsa, their families and fnawte. 

Mastpal «Oss 10* Msasao-atraet, N. Y. 
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Original Iramran Romance. 


THE BRAVO’S DAUGHTER, 

OR* THE TOR Y OF C AROLINA. * 

0 Romance of tf>e 0merfcait SUbolutfon. 

WRITTEN FOR THR GAZETTE OF THE THflOE AND GOLDEN RULE, 

AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNB. 


CHAPTER YIII. 

Moultrie’s defense. 

The fiafh, the smoke, the artillery roar — 

The answering volley from front and rear — 

The wounded, slain, ine bloody gore — 

Yet not a thought of fear. G. W. Dbwst. 

Day-break glimmered in gray light over the 
harbor and city of Charleston. All along the 
line of the water, on beach and wharves, were 
gathered, even at that early hour, crowds of the 
anxious inhabitants. Every housetop which 
could command a view of the river and channel 
— every elevated spot from which Sullivan’s Is- 
land and the British squadron could be seen — 
was thronged with old men, and women, and 
children; parents, wives, and infants of those 
who had gone forth to fight the battles of their 
country. 

Little hope cheered the lookers-on who loved 
the cause of freedom. Though stimulated by 
their brave governor, and urged likewise by 
their own patriotic feelings, the citizens had de- 
termined on the most strenuous resistance; 
though Lee with his raw levies had sworn to 
die on the beach rather than behold the landing 
of the foe ; and though every confidence was 
felt in the unyielding bravery of Moultrie, Ma- 
rion, and the other brave men that formed the 

f arrison of Sullivan’s Island, — yet, such was the 
read entertained of the British ships of war, 
and so vastly had report magnified the courage 
and ferocity of the regular English army, that 
there was scarcely one among the spectators of 
that morning’s conflict who dared to hope even, 
for the triumph of the good cause. 

The river-mist rose slowly from the surface of 
the water, beneath the advancing rays of the 
sun, and the fleet of Sir Admiral Peter Parker 
appeared in all the pride of its nautical display, 
slowly advancing up the harbor. It was a mag- 
nificent spectacle. Nearly fifty vessels, com- 
prising nine ships of the line, and forty tran- 
sports, ranged up the channel, with all their 
oanvass set to catch the soft morning breeze, 
mnd the first beams of the sun, shooting on their 
bellying sails, made them seem almost like 
wings of fire, bearing hugs monsters to the bat- 
tle against freedom. 


Lee from his camp, and Moultrie from his re- 
doubt, watched witn earnest gaze, the move- 
ments of the enemy. No fear, it is probable, 
found room in the breast of either, but the 
latter was certainly apprehensive of defeat, 
while on the other hand, the bold partisan colo- 
nel expressed to his comrades an unbounded as- 
surance of victory. It may be that Moultrie 
hazarded in word more than he in reality felt ; 
but however that may be, never was there a 
more determined front displayed than that by 
the devoted little garrison of the palmetto fort, 
as the war-ships of the enemy rode majestically 
in their view. 

It had been foreseen, that, should the en- 
gagement be a protracted, one, the small store of 
ammunition on the island would be exhausted 
before its termination ; and therefore Moultrie, 
like Putnam at Bunker’s Hill, resolved that every 
shot should tell upon the enemy. The feeble 
armament which he possessed was therefore 
mounted in the most commanding, and at the 
same time protected situation, so that it should 
8 weep diagonally the advancing fleet; and the 
powder, consisting of scarcely five thousand 
pounds, was distributed in due proportions along 
the line, every gun being superintended and 
even pointed by tne commissioned officers of the 
regiment. The defenders of the fort, mute with 
determination, — every heart swelling with the 
spirit of a hero, — awaited the attack of their 
haughty foemen. 

They ^ould cast their eyes to the left, and be 
hold where watched their trembling friends. 
They could see the house-tops of Charleston, 
covering their own homes and firesides, now 
crowded with those who were dearer to them 
than life. Were greater sentiments than these 
needed, to inflame each soul with patriotism — 
to make every lip respond to the gallant Moul 
trie’s resolve to die or beat off* the invaders ? 

The river-fogs melted away entirely, and the 
hot sun of June began to pour its scorching 
beams upoa the scene. Moultrie moved up and 
down the line, smoking a short pipe, and emit- 
ting a continued succession of puffs, as he en- 
couraged the soldiers. Marion, cautious and si- 
lent, moved among his men, exchanging quick 
glances with his old comrades in arms — glances 
which contained whole volumes of brave mean- 
ing. All watched earnestly, at the same time, 
the advance of the hostile squadron. 

“We shall have hot work, Captain,” said 
Moultrie to the young volunteer Rivers, who 
stood beside an English eighteen-pounder, which 
he had pointed upon the hull of the enemy’s 
flag-ship, and was at the moment lowering, to 
catch tne range of her course. “ We shall have 
hot work, — but we must endeavor to keep 
cool.” 

Sayiag tku, Meoltrie qaietly to«k kit pip* J 


from his mouth, and lazily emitted a wreath of 
smoke. 

“The enemy may find our shot as hot as 
theirs,” returned Rivers. “And if our pow- 
der holds out, they will acknowledge it as 
strong.’’ 

“Our powder must be husbanded,” said 
Moultrie. “ I see, captain, you understand the 
business, by the direction in which your gun 
points. That is right, my young soldier. Look 
to the Commodore — look to the two-decker*— 
and we’ll soon have them all between wind and 
water.” 

“ Look to the Commodore — look to the two- 
deckers,” ran in a low murmur along the line of 
the entrenchments, and in a moment it might 
be seen that every gun was aimed at the hulls 
of the advancing line of battleships, and all 
following closely with their veering muzzles the 
course which the windings of the channel forced 
the frigates to take. 

Moultrie smiled as he noticed the quick re- 
sponse to his directions. “ There’s no fear of 
men like these,” said he. 

At this moment Major Marion approached his 
commanding officer, followed by the stalwart 
Sergeant Jasper and another individual of an 
equally athletic frame. Moultrie glanced rapid- 
ly from one to another, and a slight frown bent 
his eyebrows, as he seemed to recoghife the 
last of the three. “ Who have we here V 9 asked 
he sharply. 

“ Anew volunteer,” answered Marion “ who, 
however, finds little favor in the eyes of our 
brave sergeant, here.” 

As the major spoke he pointed to the new 
comer, in whom Moultrie had recognized the in- 
dividual who, the night previous, had ridiculed 
the idea of defending the island, and whom the 
reader is further acquainted with under the name 
of Matthew Orrall. 

“ Well, sir, you have altered your mind in re- 
gard to our log ramparts 1” said Moultrie, atten- 
tively regarding the forbidding features of the 
man. 

“ Whether I have or have not. oolonej,” an- 
swered the bravo, carelessly, “ I nave come to 
do my part in defending them — that is, if one 
poor fellow is worth making a target of.” 

“ We want men who will make targets of the 
Britons,” said Sergeant Jasper, warmly. 

“ I can point a gun as true as any man on the 
island,” said Mat. Orrall, with a scowling glance 
at the sergeant. 

As the bravo said this, a gun from the admi- 
ral’s ship boomed across the water, and the two 
foremost frigates immediately let go their an- 
chors, and ranged broadside to, abreast of the 
fortifications. 

“ Answer that, if you can point a gun to well/’ 
■aid Moultrie te the man, aa the shot Dm the 
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enemy’s gun whizzed over their heads. “ An- 
swer that — ? tis the signal for battle.” 

“ I beg, sir, you will permit me to point the 
gun !” cried thefyoung Captain Rivers, hastily. 

But the bravo nad already swung the heavy 
carriage round with one hand, while with the 
other he seized a match, and stooping at the 
breech, sighted the piece with a rapid glance. 
The next moment he had applied the fire, and 
the smoke and flame belched forth from the 
cannon’s mouth. 

“ See you that, Colonel Moulirie V 7 cried Mat. 
Orrall, with a laugh, as the smoke clearing away 
discovered the direction of the shot, ricochetting 
over the waves, which, on account of the late 
easterly winds were now unusually rough. It 
struck the hull of the admiral’s ship, the Bris- 
tol, and the men of Sullivan’s Island could see 
the splinters flying in every direction from the 
shattered planks. 

A loud huzza ran through the American lines 
as the opportune effect of the shot was witness- 
ed. Moultrie puffed three or four thick volumes 
of smoke from his mouth in quick succession. 

“ Well done! well done !’ $he cried. “ ’Tis a 
good omen. Now, men, to your stations, and 
give the foe a sample of what they may expect. 
You, sir. may remain here, if Captain Rivers is 
agreeable, and assist in working the gun you 
have aimed so well.” 

“ With all my heart” said Rivers ; “ he is a 
brave fellow, and will fight well, I’ve not a 
doubt.” 

The dark sneer that was habitual to him. curl- 
ed Orrall’8 lip with a deeper shade, as he neard 
this; but no one noticed it, save Jasper, who 
had never ceased to regard the bravo with a 
suspicious gaze. 

“ Let us to our post, sergeant,” said Marion ; 
“ the man will do well enough ; if he be a trai- 
tor. we have him in our power.” 

With these words, spoken in a low voice to 
Jasper, the major turned from the spot. 

The sergeant followed his commanding officer 
to their station, but not without first casting a 
last scrutinizing look at the new volunteer, and 
muttering to himself : “ 1 like him not — I like 
not.” 

But the battle had now begun. From ine 
ports of six frigates, which had ranged in the 
channel opposite the fort, vomited at once a tre- 
mendous burst of flame. The fort replied by an 
extended volley of small arras, and a succession 
of double-shotted discharges along the line of 
the works. And now, almost instantaneously, a 
dense cloud of smoke rolled and wreathed upon 
the water, and soared upward in- columns above 
the heads of the combatants. Flash — crash — 
followed in awful rapidity, shaking the land and 
water, and echoing a thousand times from the 
plantations and the city. 

The waves rocked and swelled up with every 
fierce explosion, lashing the beach with their 
white froth, and rolling at times close up to the 
logs of the outer walls of the fort. Now the 
prolonged roar of a hundred guns would rumble 
like heavy thunder, and a serried line of con- 
tinuous flame seemed burning along the surface 
of the water. Then with a sudden crash some 
heavy broadside would rise above the din, and 
the dense volumes of smoke, scattered aside for 
an instant would permit the swaying hull of a 
frigate to be seen, and give the gallant fort de- 
fenders an opportunity to point their guns with 
greater precision. 

Beyond the immediate theater of conflict, and 
about a mile below the island, the British trans- 
ports had endeavored to anchor, in order to per- 
mit Sir Henry Clinton to effect a landing with his 
regular troops, and attack the American fortifi- 
cations on the side where the defenses were 
weak, or perhaps to make a detonr and assail the 
city and the camp of Lee, in a totally unexpect- 
ed quarter. But the elements were against the 
well concerted scheme of Sir Harrry, and in at- 
tempting to carry it out he nearly involved him- 
self, inextricably, among the dangerous shoals 
that surrounded tne islands of the harbor. As 
it was, three frigates, in trying to gain the posi- 
tions assigned them for the general attack, ran 
aground below Sullivan’s Island^ and lost all op- 
portunity of testing their metal m the fierce con- 
flict. [ To be continued. 
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MOORSHID THE WISE. 


A TALE OF AN ARAB STORY-TELLER* 

Eight hours on the back of a camel, under 
the clear sky of Eastern Arabia, will generally 
be found sufficient for the developement of a 
sound substantial appetite. My companion and 
myself, therefore, on our arrival at Minna, were 
in a ct^dition to do ample iustice to the worthy 
sheikh’ s hospitality, wnich exhibited itself in 
the inviting form of a lamb boiled whole and 
stuffed with rice and spices, after the Persian 
fashion. When the meal was concluded, with 
the invariable Al humdoo lillah! (Praise be to 
God !) we reclined for a time on our carpets and 
cushions, smoking our pipes in unbroken silence. 
At length, the sheikh, who seemed to feel that 
something was wanting for our entertainment, 
and perhaps for his own, said suddenly to one 
of the Arabs who surrounded us as attendants 
and spectators, “ Where is Aboo Talib ? Send 
for the story-teller. He will divert our guests.” 

As there is nothing in which the Arabs so 
much delight as in the tales related by their 
professional reciters, particularly when these 
narratives have reference to the famous deeds 
of their forefathers, I always made it my prac- 
tice to listen with attention to their stories : not 
that these are often interesting to strangers, 
even to such as are better acquainted than my- 
self with the language ; but the cheap compli- 
ment of appearing pleased afforded an evident 
gratification to my entertainers, and helped to 
establish a friendly feeling between us. 

The story-teller, who presently made his ap- 
pearance, differed little in externals from the 
other Arabs, being a small, poorly-dressed man, 
of a rather ordinary phisiognomy. He had, 
however, a clear, pleasant voice, with a bright, 
animated eye, and a wide forehead, which gave 
him a decidedly intellectual look. His gestures 
were graceful, his elocution easy and fluent; 
and, after speaking for a little while, his coun- 
tenance lighted up with a sort of poetic inspira- 
tion, which lent dignity to his mean form and 
homely features. As the story which he rela- 
ted on this occasion struck me as being more in- 
teresting than usual, I afterwards noted it down, 
and give it here in an abridged form, but re- 
taining, as far as possible, bis style of narration : 

“I am commanded,” he said, “to relate"* 
story in the presence of the great Sheikh of El- 
Ghafaree. who is renowned throughout the 
southern lands for his wisdom and his liberality, 
and before the noble ameers of the great Inkilish 
nation, whose troops, in former days, conquered 
the heretic robbers, the Beni Aboo All, and 
whose war-ship are stationed on the coast to 
prevent the Johasmee and the other tribes from 
fighting and plundering. Therefore it will be 
fitting and pleasing that I shall relate a tale of 
the Sheikh Moorshid the Wise, the great-grand- 
father of our excellent sheikh, who ruled over 
the Ghafarees at a time when they had the su- 
premacy of all Oman ; which time, if it please 
Allah, will speedily return.” 

“Very good! well said!” exclaimed the 
sheikh and the other Arabs, flattered by the 
compliment pid to their tribe. 

“ The Sheikh Moorshid,” continued the sto- 
ry-teller, “ was the greatest prince of the south- 
ern lands. His power extended over all Oman, 
from Ras Musendom to Hadramant, and his 
riches were beyond calculation. He had many 
thousand pieces of gold and silver, with herds 
of camels, both noble and common, and flocks of 
sheep and goats. Now all this wealth he had 
acquired by his sagacity, for he was wise above 
all other men, even like to Suleyman Ibn Daood, 
who subdued the Genii ; or like to Lokman king 
of Yemen, who built the great mound to restrain 
the waters of the plain. Moreover, he was gen- 
erous in giving, as another Omar or Hatim Tai. 
and whosoever brought him a present received 
a hundred-fold in return. So that the fame and 
good report of Moorshid the Wise, the son of Sa- 
leh, was spread abroad among all the tribes of 
the Arabee and the Mostarab. 

“In his yqunger days, Moorshid had been a 


great warrior, and had conquered many enemies 
and taken much spoil ; but when he became of 
mature age, his mind was changed^ and he 
sought ratner to make peace than to kindle war 
‘By peace,’ he said, ‘come abundance, and 
strength, and happiness; but out of war arise 
misery to many, and weakness in the end to all. 
Behold,’ he saia, ‘ if we people of the south, 
who are all Khuwarigites, fight among ourselves 
and destroy one another, then the Persians from 
the east, and the Bedo weens of Nejd from the 
north, and the tribes of Hadramant from the 
west, will come upon us unawares when we are 
at variance and destroy us one by one ; for they 
hate us because we alone have preserved the 
true faith. Therefore let us be reconciled ^ and 
adjust our differences like people of judgment, 
and renounce the right of retaliation, and accept 
the price of blood.’ These were the words of 
Moorshid the Wise, and whether they were 
right or not is a matter too high to be judged. 
God knows all things. But the Arabs will never 
renounce the thar (blood-revenge).” 

“No,” interrupted the auditors, “the Arabs 
will never renounce the thar. 77 

It is known that this law of retaliation, or of 
‘ blood for blood,’ is the main cause of the con- 
tinual dissension and feuds which prevail among 
the Arab tribes. Many of their more sagacious 
rulers, seeing the evil consequences which it 
produces, have attempted to eradicate the cus- 
tom, but without success. Among those who 
have been the most earnest in their efforts may 
be mentioned Mohammed Ali and the Imaum 
of Muscat, both of whom have denounced the se- 
verest penalties upon all acts of private revenge 
committed within their dominions. These mea- 
sures, though well meant, have had no other ef- 
fect than greatly to irritate their Arab subjects, 
who are resolute in maintaining the law of their 
forefathers. As the Bedoweens of the interior, 
it has been asserted with much truth that the 
“ thar ” is the very foundation of their social 
system, without which they would be complete- 
ly lawless. These observations will serve to 
account for the strong expression of feeling 
which the subject elicited from the story-teller 
and his auditors, all of whom were partially un- 
der the sway of the Imaum of Muscat. The 
former thus continued his narrative : _____ 

“ Now, when Moorshid was wont to speak m 
this manner in the presence of his councilors 
and chief men, they would reply, ‘ Your words 
are words of wisdom, 0 great sheikh ; but tell 
us, when the Beni Heshed come against us from 
Hadramant, under their young chief, Aloyan Ibn 
Saad. to take vengeance for the death of his 
grandfather, what will you do? For he has 
sworn never to accept the price of blood.’ Then 
Moorshid would reply, ‘If Aloyan Ibn Saad 
come against me with his tribe, I will meet him 
face to face, and overcome him with a victory 
which shall be a cause of astonishment to au 
the tribes from Lahsa to the Holy City.’ So 
these words were spread abroad, and reached 
the ears of Aloyan Ibn Saad and his people, 
whose anger thereupon burnt more fiercely than 
ever ; for the grandfather of Aloyan haa been 
slain by the father of Moorshid in a great battle 
between the Ghafarees and the Beni Heshed ; 
and the Beni Heshed had been driven away 
from their lands in Oman, and had'fled to Had- 
ramant to escape from the fury of their ene- 
mies : and since that time they had increased 
greatly and became stronger than at first, and 
their souls were eager for vengeance on the 
Ghafarees. 

“ Now it happened that one day a great troop 
of armed men on camels and horses were cross- 
ing the desert, and came to a well that had 
been dried up. And beside it they found a man 
lying with his face in the sand, unable to speak, 
and his camel expiring besiae him. So they 
took him up, and gave him water to drink, ana 
bread and dates to eat, and set him on a camel ; 
and presently his strength returned to him. He 
was a man of swarthy complexion, and wore an 
aba and a keffiet. like the Arabs of the west, and 
spoke in the dialect of the Hedjaz. When the 
chief asked him who he was and whither he 
was going, he replied. 

“ ‘ O great sheikh. I am called the Hajii Has- 
s&n El-Khateeb, of the tribe of Joheina t came 
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from Muscat with other merchants to trade 
throughout Oman and Hadramant; and when 
the caravan left Minna four days ago, I was 
weak from illness and could not accompany it : 
but two days afterward, 1 set out alone on a 
swift camel, thinking to overtake it, and, losing 
my way, I wandered about in the desert till the 
water in my goat- skins was exhausted, and my 
camel oould go no further ; and, at length, com- 
ing to this well which was dried up, I said to 
myself, 1 It is the will of Allah that I shall per- 
ish here, 7 and so I lay down to die where you 
found me. But tell me. 0 sheikh, what is this 
great multitude of lion-like warriors, and what 
wretched tribe is about to undergo destruction 
at your hands ? For, as I judge, it is not for 
plunder alone that such a host has taken up the 
spear and the matchlock, and girded on the 
sword. 7 

“ At these words the young chief frowned and 

said : 

“ 1 Art thou an Arab, 0 Hajji, and dost not 
know the Beni Heshed when thou seest them in 
their array V 

tl To this the Hajji replied : 

t: 1 1 have been many years a wanderer be- 
yond the seas, trading with the Franks, and am 
now a stranger in my own land. Tell me. 0 
sheikh^ to what end is this great armamrfnfr4 7 

“ L Thou hast been in Minna, 7 said the chief, 
1 and hast seen the Sheikh Moorshid, whom men 
have called the Wise, but who will be hereafter 
known as the Braggart. Art thou a friend of 
his V 

“ ‘ I have eaten and drunk at the table of the 
Sheikh Moorshid. 7 replied the Hajji. * More- 
over, I was ill in nis house, and his slaves tend- 
ed me with care, and it was his oamel on which 
I was riding : therefore I am bound to the sheikh 
Moorshid. Nevertheless I will not say that I 
am his friend. How should a poor wandering 
trader call himself the friend of a great sheikh, 
and one whom he will perhaps never see again ? 
Does not the proverb say ? 1 It the rose oome, we 
eat and drink near it ; if it depart, we do not 
regret it ?’ 7 

“ ‘ Thou speakest after thy kind, 7 said the 
chief. 1 Then know that I am Aloyan Ibn Saad, 
sheikh of the Beni Heshed, and that we are go- 
ing to take revenge upon Moorshid and his peo- 
ple. There is a blood-feud between us for my 
grandsire, whom his father slew at the time 
when we fled before him from Oman to Hadra- 
mant. Moorshid has defied us with many 
scornful words, and at length the hour of requi- 
tal has come. To-morrow thou wilt see the ven- 
geance of the Beni Heshed. 7 

“ ‘ But can there be no adjustment ? 7 asked 
the merchant. ‘ Wilt thou not take the price of 
blood if he offer it ? For we know that such 
an act would be most agreeable to Allah, of 
whom it is said in the Book, ‘ He is the most 
merciful of those that show mercy. 7 7 

“ But the chief answered with a scowl : 

“ c It is easy to see that thou art a stranger in 
this land, or thou wouldst not ask if the Beni 
Heshed will take ranson from El-Ghafaree.’ 

“ 1 Be it so, 0 sheikh/ answered the merchant. 
1 What is it to me ? Thou dost right to act as 
shall seem best for the honor and prosperity of 
thy tribe. Therefore, no doubt / thou wilt come 
upon the Sheikh Moorshid by surprise. Else 
will he bury his treasures of gold and silver in 
the earth, and the spoil will be lost to thee and 
thy people. 7 

“ 1 1 will meet him face to face as he has de- 
fied me, 7 said the chief. < It is not for spoil that 
i have come out against the Ghafarees. 7 

“ 1 Nevertheless, 7 persisted the hajji. ‘ thou 
wilt do well to send a detachment suddenly to 
Nizzuwah : for he has there a herd of camels at 
ture, all of the pure breed, such as are not to 
found elsewhere in Oman. To each camel 
there is a driver, and it is known that thou hast 
come against them, they will flee with the herd 
to the fortress of Rostak. 7 

« 1 Truly, the camels would be a prize, 7 re- 
plied the chief ; * but I cannot divide my troop, 
lest we be found too weak for our enemies. 7 

“ £ At least, 7 continued the merchant, 1 thou 
wilt surround the town of Minna before the bat- 
tle ? Else will he send away his two famous 
Nejdee mares, Fodda and Janh&r, the boast of 


El-Ghafaree. Pure white are they from the ear 
to the fetlock, swifter than the wind, each with 
its pedigree of a thousand years suspended from 
its neck. But at the first alarm they will like- 
wise be sent to Rostak, whither thou canst not 
follow them. 7 

ti( I have net men enough to surround the 
town, 7 answered the young chief ; ‘ yet, verily, 
it will be a cause of grief and shame to us if the 
mares escape out of our hands : for their worth 
is well known throughout all the country. 7 

11 Then the hajji said , 1 There yet remains one 
prize, the greatest of all, which thou wilt surely 
take. Thou knowest that the Sheikh Moorshid 
has a daughter, Khadeejah, loveliest among 
maidens. I was admitted, as a merchant, to 
the presence of the girl ; and 1 speak the truth 
when I say. that I have nowhere beheld such 
beauty in all the countries of the Arabs or the 
Franks. Bright-eyed is she as the gazelle, 
graceful as the slender palm-tree, her cheeks 
ruddy as the peony, her braided locks black as 
the wing of the raven. She is like Ibla, the be- 
loved of Antar, of whom the poet has written : 
1 She moves, — thou wouldst say it was the 
branch of the tamarisk that waves its boughs to 
the southdrn breeze. She starts away, — thou 
wouldst say it was the frightened fawn, when a 
terror alarms it in the desert. She approaches, 
— thou wouldst say her face was truly the sun, 
when its luster dazzles all beholders. She ga- 
zes, — thou wouldst say it was the full moon of 
nignt, when Orion encircles it with his stars. 
She smiles. — and the pearls of her teeth sparkle, 
in which there is a cure for the sickness of lov- 
ers. She kneels in adoration to Allah, — and the 
greatest of men are ready to bow down to her 
beauty. 7 Truly, 0 sheikh, such a maiden, of the 
blood of El-Ghafaree, would be a wife for a ca- 
liph ; and now thou mayest have her by the 
strong hand, and without the fear of a repulse, 
or the payment of a price. 7 

u £ Hai]i, 7 answered the chief , 1 thou hast lived 
among the Franks until thy mind is perverted 
like theirs. Do the shaikhs of the Joheinah get 
them wives by violence? It would be an en- 
during shame to a chief of the Beni Heshed who 
should carry off a woman. Yet, if it please A1 
lah, I will see this Khadeejah of wnom thou 
speakest, and of whose beauty the Ghafarees 
brag so highly. Perhaps there are fairer dam- 
sels among the Beni Heshed. 7 

“ So they rode on in silencs : but it was easy 
to perceive that the heart of the young chief 
was inflamed with what the merchant had said 
of the maiden’s beauty. That night they en- 
camped by a fountain, and on the morrow, be- 
fore noon, they came in sight of the town of 
Minna. And m the town were great confusion, 
and shouting, and running to ana fro ; and pres- 
ently a troop came forth armed for battle, some 
on horseback and others on foot, and arrayed 
themselves opposite the Beni Heshed. And 
when it was seen that the hostile troops were 
equal in number, there was an expectation of a 
terrible battle ; for no man could judge on which 
side the victory would fall. 

(( Then the merchant said to Aloyan . 1 Behold, 
I have eaten of the bread of the Sheikh Moor- 
shid; and now, if I am seen in the ranks op- 
posed to him, it will be a disgrace to me for ev- 
er. Let me therefore go to him and explain 
the matter, and I will return faithfully to tnee ; 
but I cannot take part in the battle against one 
whose bread I have eaten. 7 

st Then the young chief answered , 1 What thou 
sayest is just and honorable. Go to Sheikh 
Moorshid, and tell him that I have come to re- 
quire the blood of my father’s father at his hand, 
and that I will not return without atonement; 
therefore, let him look now at the sun and the 
earth, ana his treasures, and his daughter, and 
all things that he prizes ; for he will never be- 
hold them after this day. 7 

“ So the hajji dismounted from his camel, and 
walked across the space between the two ar- 
mies. And when he had come to the line of 
the Ghafarees there arose a great shouting and 
joyful clamor, and the warriors clpsed about him, 
so that he was no more seen by thelSheikh Alo- 
yan and the Beni Heshed. And they wondered 
greatly, and began to suspect some treachery. 
And wnile they stood in suspense, behold ! the 



throng of their enemies opened, and a horseman 
came forth, richly dressed, in a white mantle, 
with a shawl of Cashmere about his head, and a 
jeweled dagger in his girdle, and a sword, the 
scabbard of which was inlaid with gold, and in 
his right hand a lance adorned with scarlet 
plumes. He rode a handsome steed, black as 
night, with splendid housings of red cloth and 
silver. And as he came near, the Beni Heshed 
beheld the face of the hajji, but he had washed 
away the dye which had darkened his skin, and 
they knew that they had been deceived in nira ; 
and some who had seen him before said, with 
astonishment in their hearts, ‘ This is the Sneikh 
Moorshid !’ 77 


At this point, which he ? no doubt, considered 
the most interesting crisis of his narrative, the 
story-teller suddenly stopped short, and, sinking 
the high falsetto voice m which he had been 
speaking to his natural tone, addressed the cir- 
cle of excited and eager listeners in the follow- 
ing terms : “ 0 mighty and generous sheikh ! O 
excellent ameers ! 0 noble and valiant children 
of El-Ghafaree ! I, your poor servant, am an 
humble poet and story-teller, who, as it has 
pleased Allah, (exalted be his name !) have nei- 
ther'date-trees, nor fields of grain, nor flocks of 
goats and sheep, — only my camel, my match- 
lock, and the tales of wonderful and pleasing 
events and great deeds of our forefathers which 
I recite for your gratification. Let now your 
liberality be manifest, and do not shame your 
noble ancestors by niggardliness ; for if you fail 
to reward the recorder of traditions, who will 
preserve the memory of your own exploits? 77 

In reply to this appeal, the narrator received 
a number of small copper coins, varying in value 
from a half-farthing to fivepence. The sheikh, 
however, and the two foreigners, displayed their 
munificence by the gift of a dollar each, which 
unusual liberality threw the astonished story- 
teller into a trance of delight. As soon as he 
had recovered his equanimity, and deposited the 
money in his girdle, he proceeded with his nar- 
rative : 

“ The Sheikh Moorshid stopped not until he 
was face to face with the young chief, when he 
checked his horse, and said : 

“ 1 Sheikh Aloyan Ibn Saad, I am Moorshid, 
whom thou hast come to seek. Take now my 
life for the life which rav father took, and let 
there be peace hereafter Between the Beni He- 
shed and El-Ghafaree. 7 

“ But Aloyan replied, in a transport of rage : 

U£ 0 thou more subtle than the fox! thou 
knowest that I cannot slay thee at this time, for 
thou hast eaten of my bread. This is the victo- 
ry which thou host gained over me in thy craft 
and the cowardice of thy heart. If I kill thee I 
am for ever dishonored, and if I return home 
unrevenged, I shall become the laughing-stock 
of all our neighbors. When next I come forth 
against thee, I will leave all compassion behind, 
and slay every man whom I meet in the way, 
whether he call himself friend or foe, hajji or 
robber. So look to thyself. Sheikh Moorshid, 
for thy wiles will not avail tnee a second time. 7 

“ 1 Yet listen to me, Aloyan Ibn Saad 7 returned 
the sheikh; { there is a third way Dy which 
thou mayest escape both dishonor and derision. 
Take now the price of blood which I have 
brought with me — it is four thousand dollars; 
such a ransom was never yet paid among the 
tribes of the south. 7 

u But the young chief answered in a voice of 
anger : 

“ 1 Not for the treasures of the mosque of Mec- 
ca will I sell the blood of my forefather. 7 


" 1 Yet hear me, Sheikh Aloyau, 7 persisted 
Moorshid ; ‘ I have a herd of a hundred camels 
at Nizzuwah, all of noble breed, straight-limbed, 
bright-eyed, broad-chested, fit to carry warriors 
and princesses; these I offer thee, with four 
black slaves of the Somanly race, and two 
matchlocks encased with silver, — all these and 
the money besides. 7 

i{ The chief considered for a moment, aston- 
ished at the munificence of the offer, and then 
replied : 

“ £ What need of more words, Sheikh Moor- 
shid ? Shall I break my vow for a hundred cam- 
els ? no, not for ten thousand. 7 

“ £ A vow which is contrary to the Koran is 
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not binding/ answered the sheikh ; * and the I 
Koran commands to accept the ransom of true 
believers. Hear once more. I have two Nej- 
dee mares of the breed of Saklawye, white as 
milky devourers of the desert, tireless as eagles, 
such coursers were never yet seen in Oman. 
These I offer thee, with the camels, the slaves 
and the money, as the price of blood which my 
father shed.* 

« Then Aloyan looked round upon his council- 
ors and chief warriors, and he saw their eyes 
sparkling with desire; but he hardened his 
'face, and said: 

“ < It is useless, it cannot be ! 

« The Sheikh Moorshid remained silent for a 
time, with a sad countenance, looking first at 
the Ghafarees, and then at the Beni Heshed, 
and no man interrupted the stillness. At last he 
said : 

« « What a number of goodly men are here to 
die for the folly of our fathers and our own mad- 
ness! My soul is heavy with grief at the 
thought. Listen now to me for the last time, 0 
chief of the Beni Heshed! I have a jewel of 
price, a darling treasure, the charm of my eyes, 
the delight of my heart. I offer thee my daugh- 
ter Khadeejah in marriage. Take her, and re- 
turn to Oman, thou and all thy tribe, to the val- 
ley of Wady Betha. where I will give to you pas- 
ture-grounds. and date-groves, and wheat-fields, 
to be an inheritance of the Beni Heshed for 
ever. Aloyan Ibn Saad, what sayest thou to this 
offer V 

“Then the young chief looked* round again 
upon his followers, and saw that they were smi- 
ling in the pleasure of their hearts. And he bent 
down his face, like one confounded, and replied : 

“ < 0 great sheikh ! thou hast conquered. How 
can a foolish youth stand before the wisest of 
chiefs 1 Behold, I am thy son, and thy servant ! 
and the Beni Heshed are thine in peace and in 
war, from this time forth.’ 

“So the two chiefs alighted from their horses, 
and the Sheikh Moorshid dug a hole in the 
ground with his lance, and Aloyan collected 
seven small stones and threw them therein, and 
covered them with the sand ; and the chiefs 
pressed down the sand with their feet, saying : 

“ ‘ In the name of the merciful God, this is 
witness that our quarrel is buried for ever.’ 
“And all the people shouted for joy. 

“ So in due time Aloyan Ibn Saad was wedded 
to Khadeejah, the daughter of Moorshid ; and 
there were great rejoicings, with feasts and dan- 
ces, and racing of camels. And the Beni He- 
shed returned to Oman, to the valley of Betha, 
where they remain to this day, close friends of 
El-Ghafaree, in peace and in war. And the re- 
nown of Moorshid the Wise, and his wondeiful 
policy, was spread through all the lands of the 
Arab tribes, trom Masr (Egypt) to the borders 
of Sind (Western India).” 

The story-teller, having finished his narrative, 
sat down amid loud exclamations of applause ; 
but the strain was presently taken up by one of 
his auditors, and continued by the others in suc- 
cession, each seeking to outvie the rest in the 
marvelousness of his tale. When the Arabs 
. once commence on the theme of their legenda- 
ry history, they never seem to be willing to 
leave off. My last recollection, before I re- 
signed myself to slumber, is of a long-winded 
narrative that an old man was relating, with 
great particularity, about the manner in which a 
remote progenitor of his chief had acquired 
great distinction and riches through the plunder 
of a caravan. Such an exploit would be quite 
as much to the taste of the Modern Arabs as of 
their forefathers. But there are are very few 
among them, I fear ? who are disposed to imitate 
the far-sighted policy of the wise and peaceful 
sheikh of El-Ghafaree. 

A man at an ordinary had eaten so enormous- 
ly, that the company were astonished and dis- 
gusted at *his gluttony. The gentleman at the 
head of the table ironically pressed him to take 
another plateful, observiug that he had actually 
eaten nothing. The gourmand declined taking 
any more, saying that his stomach was quite 
gone | upon whieh an Irish gentleman opposite 
exclaimed, “ If its your stomach that’s gone, my 
h*Mf l yto most am tka bottom part of it P 



THE OLD BARON. 

BY THO MAS M ILLER. 

High on a leaf-carved ancient oaken chair 
The Norman Baron sat within his hall, 

Wearied with a long chase by wold and mere ; 

His hunting spear was reared against the wall ; 
Upon the hearth-stone a large wood-fire blazed, 
Crackled or smoked, or hissed, as the green boughs 
were raised. 

Above an arched and iron-studded door 
The grim escutcheon’s rude devices stood ; 

On each side reared a black and gristly boar, 

With hearts and daggers graved on grounds of 
blood. 

And deep-dyed gules, o’er which plumed helmets 

fr0W11 ’ „ | T A • 1 

Beneath this motto ran—’ “ Beware ! I trample 
down.” 

And high around were suits of armor placed. 

And shields triangular, with the wild- boar’s head ; 
Arrows, and bows, and swords the rafters graced, 
And red-decr’s antlers their wide branches 
spread ; 

A rough wolfs hide was nailed upon the wall. 

Its white teeth clenched as when it in the dell did 
Call. 

An angel -lamp from the carved ceiling hung ; 

Its outstretched wings the blazing oil contained, 
While its long figure in the wide hall swung, 
Blackening the roof to which its arms were 
chained ; 

The iron hair fell backward like a veil, 

And through the gusty door it sent a weary wail. 

The heavy arras fluttered in the wind, 

That through the grated windows sweeping came, 
And in its foldings glittered hart and hind, 

While hawk, and horse, and hound, and kirtled 
dame, 

Moved on the curtained waves, then sank in shade, 
Just as the fitful wind along the arras played. 

On the oak table, filled with blood -red wine, 

A silver cup of quaint engraving stood, 

On which a thin-limbed stag of old design, 

Chased by six long-eared dogs made for a wood ; 
Sounding a horn a huntsman stood in view, 

Whose swollen cheeks upraised the silver as he blew. 

At the old baron’s feet a wolf-dog lay. 

Watching his features with unflinching eye; 

An aged minstrel, whose long locks were gray, 

On an old harp his withered hands did try ; 

A crimson banner’s rustling folds hung low, 

And threw a rosy light upon his wrinkled brow 

VERSES 

Suggested by seeing a Little Girl weep over her Mother’s 
Grave. 


Mother, they say yon slumber here— 

The cold, cold clay your dreary bed ; 

They tell me, too, you call’d me “ dear,” 

And to your child kind words have said. 

And I am told yon loved me, too, 

And often press’d me to your heart ; 

But such sweet days were long ago, 

That memory serves me but in part. 

The fond caress, the tender smile, 

I ne’er shall feel or see again ; 

My infant hours you did beguile — 

Oh ! mother, I was happy then. 

And if thy placid spirit fled 
Can visit earth’s discordant shrine, 

Oh ! hasten to my home, and shed 
In other hearts snch love as thine. 

A home ! Alas! dear mother, I 
Am torn from that you left away ; 

My home is with you m the sky, 

Where oruel spirits hold no sway. 

“In a village in the west of England/’ the 
Arbroath Guide relates, “ the following is seen 
to flourish upon a sign-board over the door of 
an ancient couple : 

* I curs a goose, and my wife curs the ganders 

“ The meaning intended to be conveyed is 
‘p cure agues, and my wife cures the jaundice ‘ 

Question?— tf here are two words in the English 
language whieh contain all the vowels, in their 
pr oper o rder, ineluding y. Whieh are they?— 


of t)je iborigto. 

THE INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA. 

Where the Sacramento — the boasted Pacto- 
lus of the present generation — rolls its tranquil 
and limpid waters amid a rich vegetation, inter- 
rupted occasionally by long slips of bare sand, 
may be seen small round huts ol rushes, like bee 
hives, the habitation of the Indians. These 
wigwams, which are of a temporary character, 
the Indians erect where they halt lor a season, 
and bum when they change their station These 
huts are about thirty-five feet in circumference, 
constructed with pliable poles, fixed in the 
ground and drawn together at the top, to the 
hight of twelve or fifteen feet. They are then 
interwoven with small twigs and covered with 
bulrushes, having an aperture at the side to ad- 
mit the inhabitants, and another at the top to let 
out the smoke. In each dwelling are nme or 
ten Indians of both sexes, and of all ages, near- 
ly in a state of nudity, huddled round a fire 
kindled in the center of the apartment, a prey to 
vermin, and presenting a picture of misery and 
wretchedness, seldem beheld in even the most 
savage state of society. 

In removing, the Indians take all their furni- 
ture on their shoulders. This fumitore consists 
only of a chest, a dish, a bowl, made in the 
shape of a high crowned hat, a bone which 
serves them for an awl in making it, a little 
piece of touchwood for kindling a fire, a small 
net in which they put their fruit and seeds, an- 
other in the shape of a purse or bag, fastened to 
a kind of prong across their shoulders, in which 
they carry their children, and lately, their bows 
and arrows— to w*hich some, who affect elegan- 
cy, add a shell for drinking. T^is furniture the 
women carry, when they remove from one place 
to another. The men have only their bows and 
arrows, with their appurtenances, as flints and 
feathers for the arrows, and sinews for the 
bows. But to secure them, and at the same 
time not to discommode them in their march, 
they make holes in the cars, where they 
hang a large case, which holds the things they 

In personal appearance the Indians of Califor- 
nia are, in general, small and weak, their hight 
being seldom above five feet. They are of a 
considerably darker color than the natives of the 
provinces more to the south ; and what, with 
their filthy habits and constant exposure to the 
sun, they approach the hoe of the negro. They 
resemble the negro also in their large projecting 
lips, and broad, flat noses. Theif hair, however, 
is very different from that of the negro, bein£ 
long and straight, not crisp ; if let to grow it 
hangs down to the hips ; out they commonly 
out it off to the length of four or five inches, 
which makes it stick out like quills. The hair 
grows very far down towards the eyes, which 
makes their naturally low forehead look extreme- 
ly low ; the eyebrows are, in general, small, 
though in some bushy ; the beard is also, in 
general, scanty, although occasionally a full, 
flowing beard is observed. These people are in 
the habit of painting themselves in party-colored 
stripes of red and black ; and this is also an em- 
blem of mourning [for their friends, for whom 
they seem to entertain strong affection. Bat 
they tattofi their bodies in a much less degree 
than the Indians of the Islands. This pr ictice 
is chiefly confined to the women. They turn 
their toes inward when walking. At first sight 
their timid character announces their pusillani- 
mous character. Both sects, in their native state, 
go nearly naked, having only a wrapper, of 
greater or less extent, around the waist. In the 
winter, however^ they use a sort of outer gar- 
ment of deer skm. or otter skin, or of the feath- 
ers of water -fowls. These latter are chiefly 
worn by the women, and are rather ingeniously 
constructed. The feathers are twisted and tied 
together into a sort of ropes, and these are then 
tied close together, so as to have a feathery 
surface on both sides. Like all savages they are 
fond of ornaments for their persons. Theee 
consist of bits of carved wood, worn as e&rrinn, 
baadeavs of feathers aroaad the head, and shall* 
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rounded and strung as beads. Their feather 
bandeaus are sometimes very beautiful. 

Of the character of the Indians perhaps a bet- 
ter idea may be formed, than from a lengthened 
description, from the following passages, being 
part of the narrative of a traveler, who has vis- 
ited California since the discovery of the gold 
region. These passages will also point out the 
great danger to which Europeans are exposed 
who emigrate to the newly-found Utopia. We 
may here observe, by the way, that many as- 
sassinations imbrue with blood the placeres — as 
the Indians term the places where gold is found — 
and these assassinations are never heard of, as 
these placeres are not organized like towns, and 
do not swarm with the idle, the inquisitive, and 
above all, with police. 

The infatuation, besides, which the sight of 
gold produces, the almost certain impunity 
promised by the deserts which surround one, and 
the facility with which crime can be committed 
in tents on the open plains, are motives more 
than enough to give free scope to cupidity. In 
a placer , the gold-finders, encamped according 
to the position of the ground which they are ex- 
ploring, remain at a distance from one another 
in a thousand different places If by accident a 
human body, not to be known again, and decom- 
posed, is found, where is the man who will 
trouble himself about the motive which made 
that body a corpse ? The isolated gold-finder is 
exposed to so many accidents, without taking 
into consideration fevers, disasters, and hunger. 
One is contented to pass by, after looking, if any 
sack of gold is near him ; but gold is never 
found near corpses. Many a time has there 
been seen in placeres , already known and occu- 
pied, crowds cf birds of prey, stopping and 
wheeling about at the bottom of a ravine or a 
precipice. “ Ah, a crime has been committed !” 
thinks the spectator, as he passes on his way. 
carelessly ; but never has the idea ever entered 
his head to write to a newspaper, or to tell any 
one that the zopylotes — or birds of prey — were 
busy at their repast. 

The placer of Sacramento, yet scarcely touch- 
ed by the rapacity of man, offers much less 
chance of assassination than if it had been ex- 


plored for a long time. Up to this point it may 
be compared to one of those seas which abound 
in fish, and where the sharks, glutted with prey 
incessantly in their reach, do not think of at- 
tacking the bathers. But as soon as the soil of 
Sacramento shall become impoverished, the gold 
there becomes scarcer, and the difficulties to 
procure it be augmented, assassination will re- 
place labor. Alas! for those avaricious Europe- 
ans whom we see hastening thither! Their 
bones, picked clean by the beaks of birds of 
prey, will blanch the 6oil which they have seen 
in their dreams enameled with gold, and which 
will serve for their tomb. 

In the narrative above mentioned we find the 
following facts, respecting 


STREAMS POISONED BY THE INDIANS. 

“We might have gone,” says the traveler, 
14 about four or five miles, when he, (meaning his 
companion, Quirino, a gambusino, as the Indians 
term a gold finder.) stopped near a place where 
about fifteen Indians were busily washing for 
gold. 

“ ‘ You are laboring here at sad task, friends/ 
said he to them. ‘ This place is badly chosen.’ 

“ ‘ Your worship/ replied one of them to him, 
who probably knew him, for he saluted him 
humbly-—* Your worship is very good to trouble 
himself in this fashion about poor Indians; but 
still this place is the best of those that the Ameri- 
cans have left us. We ask only one thing more 
of them, and that is to leave us here to our- 
selves.’ 

“ ‘ Does not the soil in a placer belong to the 
first occupant ?’ asked Quirino. 

“ * Alas ! your worship, that used to be the 
case once, and ought to be still ; but the Ameri- 
cans, since the traitors gave up California to 
them, act and speak like masters, and see in us 
but slaves and beasts of burden, instead of inde- 
pendent men. See, there’s one coming in oar 
direction. I will wager ten ounces of gold that 
he is going, without saying anything, and as if it 
was his right, to set about digging our ground.’ 

“ Indeed, an American, distant about a thou- 


sand yards from the place where we were, was 
disappearing and appearing, according to the 
inequality of the ground, as he directed his steps 
toward us. 

“ ‘ 1 am anxious to know if the Indian is right,” 
said I to Quirino ; * let us remain here. While 
waiting for the Yankee I will go and quench my 
thirst at that beautiful spring of clear water, 
which is glittering twenty yards from us, like a 
bed of rock crystal.’ 

“ Quirino held me back forcibly, by the arm. 

“ * Would you advise Senor to drink of that 
water V asked he of the Indian, accompanying 
his question with an inexplicable smile. 

“ i why, your worship/ replied the Indian, 
very embarrassed, * fresn water, to speak the 
trutn, is a bad thing for the health. It often 
gives frios.* If I was his worship l would not 
touch that spring.’ 

“ ‘ You hear the advice which this brave fel- 
low gives you/ said Quirino to me, still holding 
me strongly by the arm. 

“ 4 Yes, I hear it, and I thank him for it ; but 
as l am not at all in perspiration, I think that I 
can dispense with following it.’ 

“ ‘ Then yield to my entreaty. Do not drink.’ 

“ 1 You are my guide, and I must obey you/ I 
replied to Quirino, quite surprised at his impor- 
tunity. 

“ ‘ Very good/ said he to me. Then address- 
ing the Indians, who, during this colloquy, in- 
significant as it was, had left off working, he re- 
sumed : 

“‘ Friends, the American is drawing nigh. 
Let us speak a few words together, but to some 
purpose. How much do you gain here a day? 
Eighteen or twenty piastres eacn ? don’t you?’ 

*■ ‘ Yet, your worship, twenty piastres.’ 

“ 1 Will you work for his worship ? he will pay 
you forty piastres a day.’ 

Certainly, your worship.’ 

“ ‘ It’s a bargain. Pick up your shovels and 
baskets, and come along with us at once.’ 

“ Scarcely had Quirino finished uttering this 
phrase, when the American, whom we had not 
perceived, arrived. His forehead bedewed with 
perspiration, his clothes covered with dust, and 
his hard and difficult breathing, proclaimed that 
he had come far, and that he had been walking 
fast. His first glance was at the spring of liv- 
ing water, of which I have already spoken ; his 
first action was to plunge his bowl into it, to 
draw it out full, and to drink with avidity. 

“ * Here is a man less prudent, and more fortu- 
nate than myself/ said I to Quirino. 

u 1 Quien sabe? (who knows?’) he replied to 
me, shaking his head. 

“ The Indians having picked up their shovels 
and baskets, we proceeded on our journey 
Quirino walked before us and showed us the 
way. 

“ I perceived, however, before leaving, the 
American digging with as much ardor as lack of 
ceremony, in the place lately occupied by the 
Indians, whom Quirino had hired so inconsider- 
ately on my account. 

“ Quirino walked on for about an hour, direct- 
ing his steps always toward the north, without 
once turning his head round to us, and without 
uttering a syllable. 

“ ‘ Friends/ said he, at last, turning round to- 
ward us, * we have reached our destination. 
First of all let us exchange a few syllables. 
Good pay makes good friends; your time is 
precious; I will be brief. I am going to dis- 
cover to you a place hitherto unknown and easy 
to work. A man may easily pick up there, in a 
day. from eighty to one hundred piastres of 
gold. You are going to work for Monsieur. 
(Quirino mentioned.) These are his conditions 
Each of your are to deduct from the produce of 
his day’s work a 6um of forty piastres; and then 
to remit to him faithfully the surplus ; but when 
this surplus snail exceed forty piastres, which 
will always be the case, if you are tolerably ac- 
tive, this surplus will be again divided between 
you and him. The Senor relies entirely on your 
good faith ; however he has been pleased to au- 
thorize me to sheathe my knife into the breast 
of any one of you whom I shall catch abusing 
his confidence. My name is Rafael Q uirino. It 

♦Literally colds. It is thuB ihat the Indians designate the 
intermitting fevers of California , which are always very 
dangerous, and often fatal. 
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is very difficult to deceive me, and I always keep 
my word. Now, answer my conditions ; or, to 
speak more properly, those of Senor ; do they 
suit you — yes or no V 

“ ‘ Que viva el Senor Quirino ! (Long live Se- 
nor Quirino!’) cried the Indians, waving. their 
caps, * Yes ! yes ! your conditions suit us.* 

“ ‘ Then follow me/ said the Gambusino. 

“ Don Rafael immediately glided between two 
rocks, so close to each other that a fat man could 
not have passed between them. 

“ ‘ Here/ he exclaimed five minutes after, 
pointing with his finger to the dried up bed of a 
river that was surrounded by rocks. A very 
small stream of water, just sufficient only for the 
washing of the gold, flowed in a serpentine 
course through the middle of it. 

“ Scarcely had the Indians examined some 
handfulls of sand, than hurras of a frantic joy— 
the first, no doubt, that had ever called forth, up 
to that day, the echos of the desert — rose toward 
heaven. The tenth part of the sand, at first 
sight, was gold. 

“ ‘ I did not think that this place was so rich/ 
said he to me, as he look carefully at a small quan- 
tity of sand in the palm 'of his hand ; * receive 
my most sincere congratulsUion. Each man can 
gather here, without difficulty, at least two hun- 
dred piastres of gold a day.’ 

“‘But, Quirino, you overwhelm me — my 
gratitude — ’ 

“ ‘ Bah ! bah ! let us have no fine speeches — 
this discovery is not worth it. In three weeks’ 
time the bed of onr stream will be exhausted. 
But it is getting late, come.’ 

*“ Ah ! now that I think of it/ resnmed the 
Gambusino, after he had explained several times 
to the Indians the precise place where my tent 
was to be found, ‘ you must still be thirsty.’ 

“‘That I am.’ 

“ ‘ Well, quench your thirst at this stream be- 
fore we resume our route.’ 

“ ‘ You are then no longer afraid I shall catch 
the fever ?’ 

“ ‘ Drink — drink without fear— I will answer 
for you.’ 

“ When the Gambusino and myself arrived at 
the place where we had met the Indians, who 
had been engaged on my account, we fancied 
we heard groaning. Soon after we saw the 
American, whom we had left there, lying on the 
ground, and a prey to frightful convulsions. I 
was hastening forward to give him assistance, 
when Quirino held me back. 

“‘It is useless to disturb yourself/ said he to 
me, coldly, ‘ that man will be dead in five min- 
utes. See, he is stiff— he is dead.’ 

“ It was true. I remained’struck with aston- 
ishment. 

“ ‘ You see, dear friend/ resumed the Garn- 
busino, with the same calmness of manner, ‘ that 
one sometimes dies in a singular way in these 
placeres. This man, who is young and strong, 
was this morning in most excellent health ; now 
he is dead.’ 

“ ‘ And what can be the cause of such a ter- 
rible and sudden catastrophe, Don Rafael ?’ rtrm * 

“ ‘ Who knows ? Probably imprudence. Ah ! 
I recollect. Did not this American, who had 
not such good advice as you, drink of that neigh- 
boring spring? Yes, it is that, he has been 
seized with the fever.’ 

“ ‘ But, Don Rafael, a glass of cold water does 
not kill one like a bullet.’ 

“ ‘ ’Gad, it depends. If the water has been 
poisoned, for example, by the fortuitious fall of 
some poisonous plant.’ 

“ ‘ What is this you are telling me ?’ I cried 
with horror ; ‘ you think that the Indians have 
poisoned this spring ?’ 

“‘Who knows? The Indians are vindiotive 
when they are crossed in their interests, and 
they administer poison in the most dexterous 
stvle. As for myself, I have never drank in any 
placer of the water from a spring near which I 
have seen the prints of human footsteps. After 
all, every one has his ways and his fanoies. Let 
us resume our journey.’ ” 


Perseverance merits neither praise nor 
blame it is only the duration of our inclinations 
and sentiments whioh we can neither create nor 


extinguish. 
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GAZETTE OP THE UNION 
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LASTING FLOWERS. 

Flowers there are of the brightest hue, 

Which bloom in the shade ana sunlight, too ; 

Which lavish gay smiles on great and small, 

And breathe out their perfume alike to all. 

But are there not flowers as fresh and fair — 

Are there not flowers as rich and rare— 

That fold their leaves when the sun is gone — 

That bloom in his presence, and for him alone ? 

They care not for colors to show and allure ; 

Their worth is more lasting, their fragrance more 
pure ; 

The straggler may scorn as he passes them by, 

But the flowers care not, for the sun is nigh. 

If the clouds arc obscure, and he visit her not, 

The flower may wither, but she clings to the spot ; 
In silence she looks on the heavens above, 

And waits for his coming in sunshine and love. 


BLUE STOCKINGS. 

There was, in other times, a club (if Johnson tells 
us true,) 

Where learned men might not appear but dress’d in 
stockings blue. 

’Tis said, that then the gentle sex, with great desire 
imbued 

To see this club, entreated that they might for once 
intrude ; 

But (the Spectator tells the tale) that, to seem 
learned too, 

And of that club, they were obliged to wear the 
stockings blue. 

And sinoe that time no lady yet to learning finds 
the clue, 

But by her friends, the luckless one is called from 
this— “ A Blue.” 

They picture her with ancient books, of Hebrew 
and of Greek, 

And tell you there’s no modern tongue but she of 
course can speak ; 

Philosophy, the words of Kant, combined with 
those of Plato, 

And the biographies of men like Regulus and Cato. 

Stern sentences, condemning all the sentiments 
poetical, 

And talking, a la Martineau, economy political. 

Such is the picture; such is said of ladies who 
pursue 

The road which intellect directs, but which pro- 
claims them “ Blue.” 

Surely of deeper thought the mind had better far 
be full. 

Than occupied with netting silks, or shades of 
Berlin wool ? 

If, in th$ garden of the mind, the muses cull their 
flowers, 

Why scorn the fragrance which may cheer amid 
life’s desert hours ? 

Nor for the sage’s hidden lore, nor yet for worldly 
fame, 

Nor yet that other ages may repeat with praise her 
name ; 

But that o’er home and hearth may beam a soul 
enrich’d and pure — 

A light to cheer its darker days, when joys no more 
allure. 

Thus, in the bright companion, if ye to yourselves 
are true. 

Fair sisters, will the world at length forget the 
hated “ Blue ?” 


HYSTERICAL WIVES. 

OAPTAIN WEATHERSFIELD’8 REMEDY. 

You must know that last October was a year, 
when I arrived at Babylon with a cargo of teas 
from Canton, and as soon as it was possible, I 
left the ship, and under the highest steam-pres- 
sure, set out for my little nook of a village, on 
the Hudson, where iny whole stock of human 
hopes and affections lay invested in a wife and 
three children. It is singular, perhaps, but so it 
is, that I never had any dread, that anything can 
have happened to my family, till I get on sound- 
ings, ana then I can neither sleep or eat till I 
get into port, and have seen my owners, and 
found out if all is well at home. I had the hap- 
iness to learn that my family had beeu increased 
y a fine boy, bom one month after my depar- 
ture. You may guess my impatience to see 
him. I sent off a letter announcing my arrival, 
and the day on which I should be at home. My 


welcome was as joyous as I could have wished 
it to be. The boy was a noble fellow, a year 
old, and as like me as two peas. These are 
bright days of sunshine, which repay a sailor for 
some of the storms of his ocean life, and of which 
his owners, though they get all the profit of the 
voyage, can’t deprive him, though they would 
do so if they couid, for they grudge everything 
of their ship-masters. 

After I had been at home three days, I re- 
turned to finish up the voyage with the owners, 
and haul up the ship. This done, I returned, 
bag and baggage to my wife, to make a long 
stay at home. The opening of a sailor’s boxes 
is always a matter of interest to captain’s wives, 
and I had procured for myself [all the presents 
Canton provides. Two pieces of rich silk for 
dresses, a set of lacquered tea-tables, a set of 
carved chess-men, and things of that . sort. I 
saw a look of disappointment upon mp wife’s 
face, but she said nothing, and things passed off. 
But when Sunday morning came, my wife was 
exceedingly cross, and declared she would not go 
to church, though she was as regular as the sex- j 
ton, “ for,” she said, “ I have nothing fit to 
wear.” I thought it very odd, but said nothing, 
and taking my little boy and girl, set off for 
church. Everybody was glad to see me, and I 

? [uite forgot that all was not right at home, till I 
ound my way back into my house. There my 
wife stood, ready to scold the children for mud- 
dying their shoes, and would have spanked 
them on the spot, if I had not interfered with a 
good deal of firmness in word and look. The 
children were undressed, and dinner served, and 
nothing on the table was cooked fit to eat. And 
so the next week passed on. My coffee was as 
thick as mud — my turkeys were done to a crust, 
and I well knew the devil was about to be let 
loose ; but for why, I couldn’t guess. In the 
meanwhile, my wife’s sister, who had been a 
sort of ship’s cousin quartered upon me, ever 
since my marriage, looked all the while as de- 
mure as a Connecticut deacon under the parish 
pulpit, and gave no sign to show me what all 
this was about. 

On the next Saturday afternoon, as I was sit- 
ting with my wife and children, I heard a knock 
at the door, and called out 11 Come in,” — and in 
came my old friend, Capt. Thomas Bowline, and 
his wife, in all the splendors of a new rig. He 
had returned the week before me, from Calcut- 
ta, and we were the only seafaring men of the 
place, and though our wives were neighbors, it 
so happened that we had not been home at the 
same time for years. 

I was delighted to see them both, and my 
wife, I thought, was wonderfully cool, though 
exceedingly polite. I soon forgot all about her 
manner, m the pleasure of talking over our sev- 
eral fortunes since we last met j and as we had 
not met before, he having been absent from the 
village since my coming home, we had many 
things to talk over. They made a* long call, and 
when they went away my wife went up to her 
room, and I saw no more of her, for when tea 
was ready, she sent word that she had a head- 
ache, and had gone to bed. 

The next morning matters wore a no more 
pleasant aspect than they had done, and when 
the first church bell began to ring, my wife 
burst into a flood of tears, and set off for her 
chamber. I followed her. and there she lay on 
a bed, in a regular fit of Hysterics. When she 
came to herself, I asked — “ Why, what on earth, 
what is all this about V ’ She rose, and putting 
her hands on my shoulders, looked me full in 
the face, and said — “ Captain Weathersfield, if 
you don’t know, you ougA/ to know ,” and I wilted 
down under her look, like a boy caught in the 
act of playing truant. 

There’s very few men, who, after a long voy- 
age, could have stood such an appeal as this. I 
felt some rascal had been telling stories out of 
school ; but lor the life of me I couldn’t conceive 
who it could be. And then ray wife went off 
again, into another fit, worse than the first. I 
took off her shoes, and her feet were as cold as 
ice. As I rubbed them I conjured up all the 
recollections of my voyage, and they were not 
half so pleasant as I could have wished them. 
But finding it impossible to restore my wife, I 
ran down stairs, leaving the doors all open be- 
hind me, to the kitchen, to make some mulled 


wine ; and there was my wife’s sister, with her 
demure face, which helped to irritate me no lit- 
tle. I called for wine, and spices, and a porrin- 
ger, and while it was heating she began by say- 
ing — “ She wished to Heaven her sister knew 
how to treat a husband as he ought to be treat- 
ed — that if she was a wife, she would know how 
to prize a man who did everything a man could 
do to please her.” I was in no humor to hear 
my wife abused, and I burst out upon her in a 
rage, and told her I believed she was a snake in 
the grass, and that I had rather have her sistejr 
than ten thousand such hypocrites as she was j 
that if there was any mischief done between 
me and my wife, I knew who to thank for it 
all. She lifted up her hands and said she be- 
lieved all men were fools, and of all fools 1 was 
the greatest. This brought on a spirited alter- 
cation, in which I spoke my mind pretty plain- 
ly. So soon as I had heated the wine, I decan- 
ted it into a tumbler. My wife’s sister reoom- 
mended hot vinegar, but I told her I knew a 
better thing than that for my wife. 

On my way up stairs, I thought I heard my 
wife’s footsteps about the chamber, but on en- 
tering, 1 found her laying on the bed, crying in 
a very sensible way, so 1 found no difficulty in 
persuading her to drink the mulled wine, and 
then I rubbed her feet again. She bow began 
to sob, and to say she didn’t deserve to have 
such a husband — I was too good for her — no- 
body would love her. I felt encouraged to leave 
rubSing her feet, and take to rubbing her hands, 
and kiss her, begging her to tell me what was 
the matter. And then she fell to crying again, 
and sobbing ; she said she couldn’t tell me, for I 
should hate her, and she deserved to be hated, 
and all that sort of thing. The more she de- 
cried herself, the more penitent I became, and 
was on the point of making a clean breast, and 
asking her forgiveness ; but luckily, 1 did no 
such thing, for, after sobbing, the secret came 
out. Captain Bowline had brought home to hia 
wife a Cashmere shawl, and I had only brought 
her a silk dress. “16 that all!” I exclaimed, 
and I kissed her as heartily as ever a woman 
was kissed before. And now ’twas my turn to 
complain, to tell her how unkind she had been 
to keep me in such suspense all the while, and 
then came her turn to put her arms around my 
neck, and to kiss me, and beg to be forgiven. 
All which, I assure you, was a very agreeable 
winding up of the scene. 

I was not long in discovering the whole se- 
cret of my wile’s grievances. She thought I 
didn’t love her as much as Captain Tom loved 
his wife, because I brought China silks from 
Canton^ instead of an India shawl ; but I ex- 
plained to her that Cashmere shawls came from 
one part of the world, and silks from another ; 
but these women believe that shawls are made 
everywhere beyond the seas. 

Now, every woman has her Napoleon Bona- 
parte , and my wife’s was Mrs. Tom Bowline , 
and the thought of being outshone by her, at 
church, had caused all this commotion, now so 
happily ended in a clearing* up shower. I told 
my wife her wishes should oe gratified as soon 
as ever I had it in my power to do so, and inten- 
ded that this should oe done as soon as ever I 
could find a shawl to my mind. 

By dinner time my wife was dressed, and as 
we sat down to dinner, she looked as happy as 
a bride, and as for myself, I never was happier 
in my life. My wife’s sister looked on witn as- 
tonishment, and I was surprised to see, for the 
first time, that my wife spoke to her with a little 
tinge of sharpness. I had reason to believe, af- 
terward. that my wife, hearing our loud talk- 
ing, haa come to the head of the stairs and over- 
heard us. It was one of those few instances in 
which listeners hear good things of themselves ; 
and resulted in my wife’s sister finding the 
house too hot for her ; so she married herself to 
a saddler, and removed to Babylon.* 1 ! 

But to go on with my story ; the next day my 
wife and I set out for Babylon, she to have her 
China silks made up, and as for myself, I really 
had no other business than to accompany her, 
and to buy a shawl, which should outshine Mrs. 
Tom Bowline’s. Fortunately, I found my old 
friend Briggs, of Salem, in from Calcutta with a 
hail dozen magnificent shawls, of which he al- 
lowed me to take my pick, at cost price, and a 
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bill made out at any price I pleased to have af- 
fixed. So I modestly told him he might receipt 
a bill for one at seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
for which I paid him three hundred. This I baa 
safely stowed away in my trunk as a coat I had 
been buying. I purchased, beside, a fine satin 
bonnet with a plume that dropped down on her 
shoulder in the most bewitching style, and she 
was perfectly delighted with her visit. We re- 
mained in town a week, when her silks came 
home from the milliner’s. Her dresses were 
just as she liked to have them ; a most rare 
tiring, I can tell you, and as to tne bonnet, no 
language could express her admiration of it. 
Ana so we reached home on Saturday night, 
perfectly well pleased with every thing in the 
nouse and out of it. 

The next day was rather a bright and frosty 
day, and my wifej dressed in her beautiful bon- 
net and rich silk dress, certainly looked charming. 
She had a pretty fur cape on, and with a sweet, 
smile, saidL “ Now, dear, let’s go, for the bell is 
tolling.” You must know my wife never goes 
into church too soon, but just before the minis- 
ter commences his prayers. “ Why, my dear, 
where’s your shawl ?” " Oh ! I don’t need a 
shawl to-day.” u But love, just please me, and 
wear one she was for an instant a little dis- 
pleased, Dut quelling the feeling, she ran up 
stairs, and there lay my splendid present on her 
bureau. She came running down with it on her 
arm, and throwing her arms around my neck, 
burst into tears. As I knew these tears did her 
good. I let her cry them out, and as soon as they 
could be dried away, she put on her shawl, 
found it all right, and, thougn I say it, there was 
never a finer looking nor a happier woman in 
the world, than my wife at that moment. 

We walked up to the head of the broad aisle, 
in presence of the whole congregation, to our 
pew, next to the minister’s, ana it would have 
done your heart good to have heard her sweet, 
elear, ringing voice, making the responses ; she 
seemed especially desirous that all the congre- 
gation should know what a miserable sinner she 
was, and how, 11 she had done the things she 
ought not to have done and when the service 
was over, she had a kind word for every one, 
especially was she anxious for the health of 
Mrs. Bowline, and all her children, and on the 
church steps she lingered to speak to all her 
neighbors, nigh and low, far and nsar: so it 
was pretty well advertised^ before we got nome, 
that ray wife had a splendid shawl, the prettiest 
bonnet, and the richest silk dress ever seen in 
the parish. As for poor Mrs. Tom Bowline, her 
dinner was spoilt for one day. Nor was she the 
only woman made miserable by my wife’s fine- 
ry. Many an old cloak y and shawl, which in 
the morning was thought good enough to last 
another winter, was now taken off with a feeling 
of absolute lothing. The wives of all the par- 
ish praised me to their husbands, as 11 such a 
kind man.” (l one who loved to see his wife look 
like somebody and the daughters teased their 
fathers for new bonnets ana shawls, so that I 
was abundantly abused on all hands, by the men 
for spending all my money on my wife’s back ; 
and when the secret leaked out what my wife’s 
shawl cost, for I took care to hide Brigg’s bill 
were my wife was sure to find it, the admiration 
of the women, and the contempt of the men, 
rose to the highest pitch. One thing is certain 
—-never had tne parish church worn such a fash- 
ionable air before as it did that winter. “ Now,” 
said the Captain, with a thump on the table that 
made the glasses dance, “ there’s my method 
of treating women with the hysterics. And I 
will give you, sir,” addressing the priest, u the 
exact proportions of spice to be put into a pint 
of wine, and in your next edition of Conjugal 
Love, I beg you will put it in as Captain Weath- 
ersfield’s Remedy. Women will sometimes be 
cross-grained ; it can’t be helped ! but instead 
of breaking up all the relations of husband and 
wife, mother and child, the most terrible of ca- 
lamities, letfeverybody try my prescription — a 
pint of mUUed wine taken warm on going to bed . 
and a Cashmere shawl in the morning — and l 
pledge you my life it will work wonders. There 
never need be another divorce on that score — 
don’t yqu think so 1” said the Captain, turning 
briskly to Peter.— [Peter Schlemil in America. 


CJroitt 3fii0ftUanq. 

DEATH-BED OF JACOB BOEHMEN. 


B7 REV. B. S. BROOKE. 


“ And thus 1 shadow out the enthusiast mystic of the firs 
sort— viz : the harmless species ; at the head of which standt 
the illumiRAted Teutonic Theosopher Jacob Boehmen.” s 
SAMDK. T. COLEBIDGZ. 

The circumstances attending the death of this great philo 
■ophic mystic of the sixteenth century, are faithfully detailed 
in the following lines. : 

When, within the walls of Gorlitz, the Teutonic 
mystic lay, 

Circled by his weeping dear ones, watching till he 
passed away : 

When, with coming death contending, the reluctant 
flame of life. 

Leaping in its silver sooket, scarce maintained the 
dubious strife. 

It was daybreak, and the crimson of the purple 
skies had come, 

Like a spirit, through the lattice, flushing all the 
sick man’s room — 

Lighting up his bright features, calm as marble 
sculpture-wrought, 

With something like their former tone of life and 
lofty thought. 

Broader, brighter broke the morning, and the crim- 
son hues are gone ; 

And, blazing all with gems and gold, upheaves God’s 
glorious snn ; 

Was it this that stayed the life-tides, as they slow- 
ly ebbed away ? 

Was it this that checked the spirit ere it soared to 
endless Day ? 

And the dying man upspake and said: “Ope the 
door, that I may hear 

Thatsoft music which is ringing wild and sweet 
within my ear. 

Hear you not that strain excelling ? Blessed sound ! 
it sinks and falls — 

Oh, Lord of Hosts, *tis thy still voice* which to my 
spirit oalls ! 

“ Oh ! strength of Love— oh ! Life of death — my God, 
v above this hour 

Lift me. Oh, Saviour, strong the waves, but strong- 
er is thy power !” 

Then to the wall he turned his face. “ Now I go 
henoe,” he cried, 

“ To paradise to meet my Lord.” And simply thus 
he died. 

And was it not a marvel in such an hour to see 
How God did loose the fetters of his mind’s long 
phantasy ? 

How one like him, so over-wrought, who had leap- 
ed beyond all rules, 

To plunge in depths untrod alike by sages and by 
fools — * 

“ Raptf in the holy Sabbath” — “ trod the center 
and the ground 

Of man’s hidden nature” — “shadowed over with a 
mystery profound” — 

“ Heard the tones, and felt the touch of God” — “in 
seven day’s vision dim 

Saw the Spirit throned in thousand lights” — “ held 
his peace, and worshiped Him. 

To think that such a mind and man, on this his 
dying day, 

Like a river issuing bright and swift from weeds 
which clogged its way, 

Heard hut the Heavenly Shepherd’s voice, as the 
vale he trod, 

Then laid him down like some dear child, and slept, 
to wake with God. 


Not* —For a picture of Boebmen’s extraordinary and in- 
teresting mind, the reader is referred to Coleridge’s exquisite 
'* Parable” in the “ Aids of Reflection,” and under the head 
of “ Mystics and Mysticism.” 

* “After the fire, a still small voice.”— 1 Kings, xix., 12. 
t Some of Boehmcn’s extravagant doctrines. 


THE WAR OF MIND. 


Man is doomed to fight in some mode or oth- 
er for ever. When the sword is sheathed, the 
tongue is unsheathed ; and when the tongue is 
at rest, the pen is engaged. But war, like every- 
thing else in nature, is susceptible of refinement, 
and Dy means of the application of a series of 
polishes) the thing which in its rude and natural 
state is a great and unmixed evil, may actually 


become the source of the most exquisite enjoy- 
ment. 

There can be no enjoyment to a mind of any 
refinement in the physical conflicts of the field 
of battle, nor can there be any satisfaction de- 
rived by such a mind from the railing and abu- 
sive controversies of bigotry in politics or reli- 
gion ; for enmity reigns supreme over these 
arenas of contention, and the defeat, the death, 
the ruin, the confusion, and misery of the van- 
auished, constitute the glory and happiness of 
the conqueror. But yet we must not be too 
hasty in condemning the principle of battle in 
the abstract, for it is easy to conceive the possi- 
bility of deriving both benefit and instruction, 
health and enjoyment of mind and body, from 
the amicable conflicts of generous and enlight- 
ened friends on the field of physical and intel- 
lectual emulation, discussion, and controversy. 
The principle of contention mast not be con- 
demned, but only the abuse of it. The principle 
of everything is right, and lasts for ever j and 
the evil modification of the principle alone is 
that which may or can be annihilated. Heaven 
itself may be represented as the scene ef active 
controversy on the myst^ies of Nature for ever, 
but of controversy refineJfend beautified by the 
laws of good manners, ana by the generous im- 

g ulses of a liberal and an enlightened spirit. 

ut such wars and snch controversies as we nave 
at present, are merely manifestations of the evil 
aspect of the principle which they represent — 
the principle of action and reaction, which is the 
soul of society. 

The evils of controversy are everywhere de- 
veloped in this world, for the subject matter is 
intimately mixed up with the overwhelming in- 
terests of a selfish and an unsocial existence, 
which open or shut the eyes or the ears of men 
to the truths or opinions that float about in soci- 
ety, in proportion as the reception of them is 
likely to influence the pecuniary or social con- 
dition of the thinker. A rich nobleman does 
not think of becoming a chartist ; because by so 
doing he loses caste , or social rank, and, moreo- 
ver, gives encouragement to a doctrine subver- 
sive of his own interests. For corresponding 
reasons, a poor handloom weaver cannot hold 
the opinions of the rich nobleman. Controversy 
betweeff two such men, therefore, is intermina- 
ble. It is not pure controversy, not the contro- 
versy that leads to the discovery of truth ; for 
the ears and eyes of both parties being partially 
•hut, the truth can never be perceived Dy either. 
They are both blind of an eye. Hence the ten- 
dency to fight with physical weapons, when an 
opportunity occtfrs. If both eyes and ears were 
opened, the necessity for the use of physical 
weapons would be superseded. 

The case of a Roman and a Protestant Chris- 
tian is precisely analogous. The one will not 
hear the other. Their ears are stopped ; nei- 
ther will yield one jot or tittle ) and in the heat 
of intellectual battle, they very often deny that 
there is any truth or goodness whatever on the 
other side. This uncharitable antagonism would 
be exceedingly amusing in monkeys, but it is 
frightful in men ; for the very sight of it alone, 
independent of the subject matter of debate, is 
sufficient to show that the controversy is inter- 
minable. Set John of Tuam on the one side, 
and Hugh McNeile on the other, to discuss a 
great question of Christian doctrine, and the re- 
sult is the same as putting equal weights in the 
scale of a balance. The ears and eyes of both 
are shut. A sectarian cannot see a truth in di- 
rect opposition to his own church ; or, if he do, 
he feels conscientiously bestirred to question it, 
to evade it, to modify it, to clip it, to prune it, 
to dress it up in his own livery, and send it out 
against his opponent. The controversy thus be- 
comes a display of ingenuity — in paring, and 
clipping, ana dressing up truths and errors 
to make them conform, or not conform, as the 
argument demands. This is not pure controver- 
sy. There can be no such thing until the ears 
and eyes of men are opened. — [English Periodi- 
cal. 


Tragedy at first was nothing more than a 
song, sung at certain festivals ; and even among 
the English it was at one time used to designate 
any nai ration that had an unhappy ending, or 
was of a serious nature. 
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MY BOYHOOD’S HAPPY HOME. 

Once more I tread the much-loved spot, 
Where I in youth have play’d ; 

And see the well-known fields again, 

O’er which so oft I’ve stray’d. 

Glad welcome sounds on every hand, 

But yet I’m dull and sad ; 

Something, alas ! is wanting still 
To make my heart feel glad. 

The quaint old church looks still the same, 

The parson’s house is here ; 

The mill is turning as of old, 

The stream still flows ns clear. 

But where are they that watched o’er me, 
That soothed me into rest ; 

And first instilled the holy word 
Into my youthful breast ? 

Tes, where are they ? Can they be gone, 
While all the rest remain ? 

’Til true — upon a fresh tombstone 
I trace the hallowed name ! 

My bosom swells with grief, as o'er . 

The sacred spot I roam ; 

The tie is gone which binds me to 
My boyhood’s happy home. 

AMERICA SOCIETY. 


There is very little in America of what we 
understand by acquaintanceship. Intercourse 
leads to friendship, or it leads to nothing, it be- 
ing contrary to an American’s nature to feel in- 
different, and yet look cordial. Having none of 
the sympathies, he has none of the antipathies 
of class; his circle is his country: and in that 
circle, admitting of no superiors, ne sees none 
but equals. Not but that there are in America 
many who are superior, in the share which they 
posse bs of all the conventional ingredients of a 
gentleman, to the great bulk of their country- 
men, and to whom cultivated society is more 
grateful than that which is rude and undisci- 
plined. The distinction of polish and refine- 
ment is all the difference that is discernible on 
the surface of American society, there being no 
exclusiveness of feeling, or isolation of sympa- 
thy concealed beneath a polished exterior. The 
American is first and essentially an American, 
and then a gentleman : with him refinement is 
not the enamel which conceals what is beneath, 
but the polish which brings out the real grain, 
exhibiting him in a better light, but ever in the 
same character. I have often been struck with 
the readiness with which the ease and frankness 
characteristic of American intercourse have led 
parties to an unreserved interchange ef views 
and sentiments, although they might have come 
from the most remote parts of the country, and 
had never seen each other before. How can it 
be otherwise, when the Georgian can put him- 
self at once into the position of the Missourian, 
and the resident of Louisiana find in himself the 
•onnterpart of the inhabitant of Maine ? It is 
this ease of manner which so frequently offends 
the stranger, who does not comprehend it ori- 
gin 3 that which is the natural result of the univer- 
sality of feeling and sympathy in America, is re- 
garded as an impudent liberty with us, when a 
member of one class dares to address one of an- 
other in those terms of familiarity which nothing 
but a community of interest and sentiment can 
render tolerable. An American can be as re- 
served as any body else, when he comes in con- 
tact with one whom he does not understand, or 
who will not understand him ; and this is the 
reason why so many travelers in America, who 
forget to leave their European notions of exclu- 
siveness at home, and traverse the republic 
wrapped in the cloak of European formalism, 
find tne Americans so cold in their demeanor, 
and erroneously regard their particular behavior 
to themselves as the result 01 a general moodi- 
ness and reserve. — [The Western World, by A. 
Mackay. 

On one occasion La Fayette resigned the com- 
mand of the National Guard, and entered an 
evening party in the dress of a private. “ What, 
general!’’ exclaimed the guests, “ we thought 
you were commander of the National Guard V* 
“ Oh !” said he, u I was tired of obeying, and 
therefore entered the ranks of the privates.” 


CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 

I cannot help taking notice of an opinion 
which many persons entertain, as if the taste 
were a separate faculty of the mind, and dis- 
tinct from the judgment and imagination : a spe- 
cies of instinct by which we are struck natural- 
ly, and at the first glance, without any previous 
reasoning, with the excellencies or the defects 
of a composition. So far as the imagination and 
the passions are concerned, I believe it true that 
the reason is little consulted 3 but where dispo- 
sition, where decorum, where congruity are con- 
cerned — in short, wherever the best taste differs 
from the worst, I am convinced that the under- 
standing operates, and nothing else 3 and its op- 
erations are in reality far from being always 
sudden, or when they are sudden, they are often 
far from being right. Men of the best taste, by 
consideration, come frequently to change their 
early precipitate judgment, which the mind, 
from its aversion to neutrality and doubt, loves 
to form on the spot. It is known that the taste 
(whatever it is) is improved exactly as we im- 
prove our judgments, by extending our knowl- 
edge, by a steady attention to our object, and by 
frequent exercise. They who have not taken 
these methods, if their taste decides quickly, it 
is always uncertainly 3 and their quickness is 
owing to their presumption and rashness, and 
not to any sudden irradiation that in a moment 
dispels all darkness from their minds. But they 
who have cultivated that species of knowledge 
which makes the object of taste, by degrees and 
habitually, attain not only a soundness, but a 
readiness of judgment, as men do by the same 
methods on all other occasions. At first they 
are obliged to spell, but at last they read with 
ease and with celerity ; but this celerity of its 
operation is no proof that the taste is a distinct 
faculty. Nobody, I believe, has attended the 
course of a discussion which turned upon mat- 
ters within the sphere of mere naked reason, 
but must have observed the extreme readiness 
with which the whole process of the argument 
is carried on, the grounds discovered, the objec- 
tions raised and answered, and the conclusions 
drawn from premises, with a quickness altogeth- 
er as great as the taste can be supposed to work 
with ; and yet where nothing but plain reason 
either is or can be suspected to operate. Te 
multiply principles for every different appear- 
ance is useless, and unphilosophical too in a 
high degree. — [Burke. 


ERROR RESPECTING EATING FRUIT. 


In the last quarterly return on the state of 

public health, some notice is taken of the com- 
mon notion that dysentery, and other diseases 
of the sort, are occasioned at this season by eat- 
ing fruit. That it is an error, is established by 
the fatality of these diseases to infants at the 
breast, to the aged, to persons in prison and pub- 
lic institutions, wno procure no fruit, and by 
many such facts as the following, reported about 
the middle of the last centurv by Sir John Prin- 
gle in his classical account ot the diseases of the 
campaign in Germany : — Nearly half the men 
were ill or had recovered from dysentery a few 
weeks after the battle of Dettingen, which was 
fought on the 27th of June, 1743. The dysen- 
tery, the constant and fatal epidemic of camps, 
began sooner this season than it did in any suc- 
ceeding campaign. Now, as the usual time of 
its appearance is not before the latter end of the 
summer or the beginning of autumn, the cause 
has been unjustly imputed to eating fruit to ex- 
cess. But the circumstances here contradict 
that opinion 3 for this sickness began and raged 
before any fruit was in season except strawber- 
ries (which, from their high price, the men nev- 
er tasted,) and ended about tne time the grapes 
were ripe j which, growing in open vineyards, 
were freely eaten by everybody. To this ada 
the following incident. Three companies of 
Howard’s regiment, which had pot jdfned us. 
marched with the king’s baggage from Ostena 
to Hanau, where, arriving a night or two before 
the battle, and having orders to stop, encamped 
for the first time at a small distance from the 
ground that was afterwards occupied by the ar- 
my. These men had never been exposed to 


rain or lain wet j by this separation from the 
line they were also removed from the contagion 
of the privies j and having pitched close upon 
the river, they had the benefit of a constant 
stream of fresh air. By means of such favora- 
ble circumstances, it was remarkable that, while 
the main body suffered gTeatly, this little camp 
almost entirely escaped, though the men breath- 
ed the same air, the contagious part excepted, 
ate the same victuals, and drank the same wa- 
ter. This immunity continued for six weeks, 
until the army removed from Hanan, when these 
companies joined the rest, and encamping jn 
the fine, were at last infected, but suffered lit- 
tle, as the flux was then so much on the decline. 
Fruit, potatoes, and green vegetables are essen- 
tial parts of the food of man 3 and it is only 
when taken to excess that, like other articles of 
diet, they disorder the stomach. 

A Medicine against Drowsiness. — In an ex- 
cursion made in the winter of 1702-3, from St. 
John’s to the Bay of Bulls, Captain (the late 

General) Skinner forming one of the party, we 
had, on our return, to cross a large Jake, over 
the ice, some miles in extent. When abont the 
middle, Captain Skinner informed me that he 
had long been severely pinched by the cold, and 
found an irresistible drowsy fit coming on. I 
urged him to exertion, representing the fatal 
consequences of giving way to this feeling, and 
pointing out the state in which his wife and fam- 
ily would be found should the party arrive at 
St. John’s without him. These thoughts roused 
him to exertion for some time ; but, when he 
had reached the margin of the lake, he gave 
way, and declared he was utterly unable to 
struggle further, delivering at the same time, 
what he considered his dying message to his 
family. As there happened to be some bushes 
near the spot. I broke off a branch, and began to 
thrash my fellow-traveler with it ; at first, with- 
out much apparent effect, but, at length, I was 
delighted to find that my patient winced under 
my blows, and at length grew angry. I contin- 
ued the application of the stick until he made 
an effort to get up and retaliate. He was soon 
relieved from the torpor, and, as we were now 
but a few miles from St John’s, I pushed on be- 
fore the party, leaving the captain under their 
especial care. I left, also, the stick, with strong 
injunctions that it should be smartly applied in 
the event of the diowsiness returning. I soon 
reached the town, and had some warm porter, 
with spice, prepared against the arrival of my 
friends 3 with this and considerable friction he 
was enabled to proceed home, where he arrived, 
perfectly recovered. He himself related the 
story at the Earl of St. Vincent 5 * table, at Gib- 
raltar, many years afterward, expressing at the 
same time, much gratitude for the beating he 
had received. — [Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Jahleel Brenton. 


Fine Criticism. — EJndymion is an ecstatic 
dream of poetry — a flush — a fever — a burning 
light — an involuntary outpouring of the spirit of 
poetry, that will not be controlled. Its move- 
ments are the starts and boundings of the young 
horse before it has felt the bit 3 the first flight 
of the young bird, feeling and exulting in the 
powers with whicn it is gifted, but not yet ac- 
quainted with their use or extent. It is the 
wanderings of the butterfly in the firet hour of 
its birth, not as yet knowing one flower from an- 
other, but only that all are flowers. Its simili- 
tudes come crowding upon us from delightful 
things. It is the May-day of poetry, the flush 
of blossoms and weeds that start up at the first 
voice of spring. It is the skylark’s hymn to the 
daybreak, involuntarily gushing forth as he 
mounts upward to look for the fountain of that 
light which has awakened him. It is as if the 
Muses had steeped their child in the waters of 
Castaly, and we beheld him emerging from 
them, with his eyes sparkling and his limbs 
auivering with the delicious intoxication, and 
tne precious drops scattered from him into the 
air at every motion, glittering in the sunshine, 
and casting the colors of the rainbow on all 
things around . 

An equivocation is worse than a lie, for it is a 
lie guarded. 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1849. 


TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY HE SHOULD GO. 

We, some months since, had a conversation with 
Prof. Lewis, touching the education and discipline 
of children, when he advanced some very strange 
doctrines. Mr. Lewis is well known as the Greek 
Professor in the New-York University, and editor 
of a volume of the Platonic writings, published two 
or three years ago in this city. We had never 
seen the Professor before, but held him in high es- 
teem, on account of his supposed acquaintance 
with, and love of the distinguished sage of ancient 
Greece. 

We ’had supposed the Professor to be a man of 
progress— of enlarged and liberal views of things, 
and far more likely to live in the future than the 
past. We were disappointed ; and the peculiar and 
wild thoughts of Mr. Lewis, particularly on the 
subject of the government of children, are an ano- 
maly in this age. 

The Professor insists that in the government of 
children, we should go back to the old Hebrew 
customs, and punish filial disobedience with death. 
According to him the world has made no advance- 
ment on the past, but has rather retrograded ; that 
the liberality, generosity and mercy which have 
been blended with the laws and institutions of mo- 
dern civilization, are rather to be condemned than 
approved ; and that the sanguinary and barbarous 
laws of the ancient world are precisely what de- 
generate society needs to-day. “ Let one child,” 
said the Professor, “ who disobeys his parents, be 
punished with death by our laws, and what a salu- 
tary effect would be produced ? What terror would 
it strike through the hearts of disobedient children, 
and with how much greater ease would the filial 
government be carried on ?” 

This is, no doubt, a horrible and infernal doc- 
trine, and few will believe that any man in this 
enlightened age could be found who would hazard 
the utterance of such an abhorent sentiment. But 
while we reprobate this doctrine as unchristian 
and savage, will it not be well for us to consider 
whether our modern notions on the government of 
ohildren are not also excessive and extreme in the 
other direction ? If the theory of Professor Lewis 
is oruel and horrible, the prevailing “ moral sua- 
sion” doctrines bid fair to leave no parental gov- 
ernment at all. 

Children have no reason, and consequently must 
be governed by force. Just as soon as a parent 
begins to reason with his child, he loses his author- 
ity and power to govern. The child should believe 
the parent infallible ; and the parent, on his part, 
should give no reason whatever for his command, 
bat insist on its being obeyed, without question and 
without hesitation. And all this may be done 
without severity — without unkindness, and without 
a harsh word. A gentle and firm hand is all that 
is requisite. 

A child who is always taught to regard the com- 
mand of its parent as absolute and final, will rely 
with more confidence on the parent's judgment, and 
trust mere confidently to his benevolence, and will 
love him with a devotion and intensity which will 
always secure obedience. Hence we find that those 
parents only have loving and obedient children, 
who govern absolutely, and by force ,* while the 
children of the “ moral suasionists” are generally 
disobedient, and without filial affection. 

• While, therefore, we reject Professor Taylor 
Lewis' theory with horror, we are by no means 
ready to go to the opposite extreme of no govern- 
ment. The family is no doubt the foundation of 
government, and the authority of the parent is the 


basis of the authority of the State. In other words, 
the government of the State will always be the re- 
flex of that of the families composing it. Indeed, 
the whole superstructure of the State is based and 
rests upon the family. See the importance, then, 
of having the family government right. The train- 
ing of children, therefore, is the most important 
subject which can engage our attention and com- 
mand our consideration. To have a well regulated 
household should be the highest ambition of a pa- 
rent. ’ There is no spectacle so beautiful and love- 
ly as that which is presented by dutiful, loving and 
obedient children. They make home a paradise. 
The father’s foot-fall, as he returns from his busi- 
ness, is hailed with exclamations of joy, and his 
appearance is greeted with embraces and kisses. 
“ Happy is the home which is in such a case” — 
happy are those children who* recognise the abso- 
lute authority of the parent. 

HEALTH-INSURANCE AND ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 

The Boston Odd-Fellow, of last week, has the 
following judicious remarks, which, we need not 
say, meet our entire approval. It has long been 
our opinion that these health-insurance companies 
were little better than public swindlers : 

“The Tables Tubned.— One of the greatest 
hindrances to the progress of Odd-Fellowship, for 
the last two years, has been the rise and multipli- 
cation of Health Insurance Offices. These have 
offered greater apparent inducements, on the score 
of pecuniary benefits, than the Order of Odd-Fel- 
lows could afford; thus many who would have join- 
ed our Order have been deterred, and benefits accru- 
ing from mere health insurance, have been sought 
at the sacrifice of the richer advantages connected 
with a social and charitable institution, spread over 
a large part of the world. But the experiment 
has been tried, and health insurance has not given 
satisfaction. The policies issued have been next to 
worthless to the holders, because the offices, which 
are generally managed by the meanest men in the 
community, are so reluctant at paying losses, that 
those who are justly entitled to them, abandon their 
claims rather than to contend for them. Such is 
the feeling in many neighborhoods where health in- 
surance was quite popular a year ago, that an agent 
of one of these humbugging, sponging concerns, 
would be hissed at as he passea by, and he might 
think himself fortunate to escape without riding on 
a wooden horse. 

“ The inquiry now is * what does Odd-Fellowship 
promise ?’ The answer is at the tongue’s end of 
every intelligent member of our Order ‘ It prom- 
ises and secures, for the same amount of premium, 
advantages vastly superior to any other provident 
institutien.’ In the first place there are the social 
benefits, those to be derived from an extended and 
select acquaintance. In the second, the watchful 
care of brothers ifi sickness, and in health. Then 
there are the weekly benefits to the sick, and the 
provisions made for funeral charges, and care of 
widows and orphans of deceased members. Odd- 
Fellowship promises and performs this, while health 
insurance companies only promise to pay a weekly 
allowance to a person insured, providing he can 
prove that he never was sick till the time he took 
out his policy, and that he was down sick and no 
mistake, during the time far which he claims dama- 
ges. There are so many ifs and and*, so many 
doctor’s certificates, and in short, so many holes to 
creep out of, that it may be safely said, that the 
health insurance does not perform the little which 
it does promise. The public begin to understand it 
so, and to appreciate the vastly superior merits of 
Odd-Fellowship.” 

Odd-Fellowship at Finesville, N. J.— On 
Thursday, the 5th host., we made a visit to Fines- 
ville, and attended a publio meeting of the Order in 
the evening. This little village is pleasantly situ- 
ated among the hills in the valley of the Delaware, 
and depends chiefly on manufacturing. The Lodge 
consists of about forty members, and appears to be 
in a good condi tijn. The brethren are intelligent 
and active, full of zeal, and desirous of doing their 
part in the great work of Odd-Fellowship. We put 
up at the hotel of Bro. Hagen, where we also en- 
joyed the pleasant society of Bro. Dr. John Leavitt. 
The lecture was well attended, and the audience 
listened with much apparent interest. i 


CHARITY A8 CONNECTED WITH ODD-FELLOW- 
SHIP. 


An Address delivered before Lackawana Lodge Fo. 238, 
X. O. Q, F., Bondout, Feb. 13, 1849. 

The few remarks I intend to make will be con- 
fined to the two questions : 

1. What is charity? 2. How is it to be under- 
stood in our Order ? 

The word Charity, in a general sense, means 
love, benevolence, good will; that disposition of 
heart which inclines men to think favorably of 
their fellow men, and do them good. Accompany 
this disposition with an active desire to promote 
their happiness, and you have benevolence ; add to 
both the affections of your heart, and you possess 
brotherly love. 

Of all the virtues that humanity and the spirit of 
our institution demand of an Odd-Fellow, none is 
more easy in its practice, and hence none more 
generally noticed by the community at large, than 
charity. What is easier for a man than to divide, 
here and there, a small portion of his substance 
with the poor and needy— a portion which other- 
wise would, perhaps, be spent to less useful pur- 
poses ? 

But is this, by itself, virtue ? We might be 
charitable to rid ourselves of an importunate in- 
truder — give, as a kind of ransom, for the momen- 
tary good feeling awakened in our bosom, by the 
sight of misery and distress ; we throw our mite to 
them more for our than their sakes. This is not 
true charity. Often, too, men are charitable be- 
cause they are rich ; and it leads them to think 
mightily well of themselv^— how happy they are, 
compared with this or thar poor man — how little a 
few dollars will affect their easy circumstances. 
Now this class of benefactors care little whom they 
benefit with their charity ; worthy or unworthy 
subject is all one to them. This is not true charity. 
Again, many give because, in these days of progress 
and civilization, a man dare not be hard-hearted 
toward the poor, without exposing himself to cen- 
sure and disrepute in community. It is fear that 
stimulates theril to be charitable, net love ; it is to 
public opinion that they make a sacrifice, rather 
than to the poor. The giving of a shilling is bo 
little, but to refase the shilling might injure them ; 
hence almost everybody is more or less inclined to 
charity. But such is not true charity. 

Be not deceived, brethren, with many that act 
charitably. It is more a matter of good breeding 
than a virtue. Their standing and relation in so- 
ciety is the main mover of their deeds ; the spirit 
of true charity never entered their bosoms. Be 
not deceived, brethren. It is too true that our ac- 
tions, as a body, are often better than ourselves ; 
that at times we are charitable and generous, with- 
out possessing the true spirit of those virtues ; 
hence Christ prized the poor widow’s penny higher 
than all the gold of the Pharisees. 

Charity becomes a virtue only when our willing- 
ness to give springs from an inward participation 
in the misfortunes of the needy and the affiioted ; 
and at the same time it be applied to a worthy 
subject, with the intention to relieve, or at least 
alleviate his sufferings as muoh as it is in our power 
so to do. 

But our good will and charitable deeds require 
one more caution. In order to be truly oharitable 
we must spare no pains to learn how our gifts may 
be applied to the best advantage, and to do the 
most good, i. e., in the distribution of our gifts we 
must be prudent and wise, for there is danger that 
any virtue practiced without prudence and wisdom 
may do more harm than good. 

True charity, my brethren, has her seat withia 
the heart ; she is planted there by our Creator, as 
one of those nobler sentiments, the exercise of 
which elevates man to his proper sphere, and not 
only makes him sOoial and humane, but yields him 
peace and happiness. 8he is one of the mai^ 
sources from which spring all the nobler sentiments 
of the human race. 
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A selfish man may be inoffensive, but he will 
never be truly charitable as long as he is selfish. 
He may quiet his conscience, that in paying his 
poor tax he has done all that is necessary for the 
support of the poor ; while perhaps he knows that 
in the next house an honest, yet timid family are 
in want of bread, and he heeds them not. Let us 
compare such a man with the truly benevolent 
philanthropist at the close of their respective doily 
avocations ; the one making an idol of his own dear 
self, the other, humble and lowly, thanking his 
Creator that on that very day, perhaps, he was 
enabled to do good to his fellow man without os- 
tentation and outward show. Will not the angel of 
peace watch over his couch, lest some malignant 
spirit poison his holy pursuit at the next rising 
sun ? 

Without true charity no other virtue is possible. 
Its practice and meaning, while they are laudable 
and necessary, should be distinctly understood by 
all, but more especially by an Odd-Fellow. 

Now there is no government in the world with- 
out some law or other to protect the poor. There 
is no man, whether rich or poor, who does not de- 
sire, nay, feel proud of the name to be called 
charitable ancT benevolent. But it is evident, and 
generally admitted that all the laws a government 
can make in relation to the poor, are inadequate 
and insufficient to the purpose. The difficulty is 
mainly this: that no civil law can ever find the 
point where to establish the line between the wor- 
thy and the unworthy sufferer — between the timid 
and the bold. He who, by misfortune or disease, 
is thrown on the public charity, is likely to meet in 
the poor-house a compftion whom he would have 
shunned in society, as a man void of principle, 
enslaved to his passions and appetite, which reduc- 
ed him to want. There is something degrading in 
this, to which a good man, though poor, will not 
submit; and rather than share the society of the 
wicked, he will not ask the county for support, but 
stay at home, if he has a home, and suffer ; and 
where is the civil law to relieve him, over and 
above ten dollars ? This picture needs no argu- 
ment to establish its reality. Look around you, 
brethren, and you may find similar cases, perhaps 
in your immediate neighborhood. 

But if civil law is inadequate to the wants of the 
poor, the needy and the afflicted, then must the 
philanthropist step in an^ supply the deficiency. 
This'maxim was true centuries ago, and hence we 
find at the remotest state of civilisation, benevolent 
societies of divers casts and names, but all resting 
on one and the same basis, which is, “ that my fel- 
low man shall not suffer if I can prevent it.” As 
the race increased, so did the institutions of be- 
nevolence, and among them stands conspicuous the 
Order of Odd-Fellowship, almost generally acknow- 
ledged as an institution elevating in its principles, 
moral in its tendency, prominent in its efficiency, 
and tried in its expediency. A true Odd-Fellow 
must be charitable and benevolent ; and this leads 
me to the second question prefacing these remarks : 
“ How is it to be understood in our Order ?” 

Ours is a happy lot, my brethren. The good we 
intend is not based on selfish motives or narrow 
abstractions. We do not discuss or practice char- 
ity on utilitarian principles. We don’t ask where 
a man is borne before we assist him in distress ; our 
motto is, “ First our brother, next the whole 
world.” 

Be it ever iar from us, that false charity that 
only gives to be noticed. Never shall the truly 
needy be sent away from an Odd-Fellow's door 
without help ; and while it is our duty to assist a 
brother in distress, we are morally bound to extend 
our munificence and bounty to our fellow men to 
the best of our abilities ; and the reward will for 
ever dwell in our own conscience. 

The wise and good of former ages have gained the 
aAniration of the world by their noble deeds ; but 
none were ever truly great, if charity and benevo- 
lence were not the primary movers of their actions. 
A retrospective view of the history of the past gives 


us the most striking proofs, that without the prac- 
tice of charity no nation ever prospered l no man 
was ever truly happy. If a man be not charitable, 
he must be selfish — if he be not benevolent, and 
cares nothing for the welfare of his fellow men, he 
must be proud. There is no medium between the 
two. I have said that without the practice of cha- 
rith no nation ever prospered, no man was ever 
truly happy. Can any one read the writings of 
our immortal Washington without being convinced 
of this fact ; without being filled with esteem and 
veneratisn for the father of his country ? Every 
word, every sentence, breathes the spirit of love 
and charity. To free his beloved country, his op- 
pressed fellow citizens, from the absolutism of a 
foreign king, to render them free, happy and pros- 
perous, with the least possible sacrifice of human 
life — this was his aim, and after he so gloriously 
attained it, he retires from the scene, ever continu- 
ing his charitable deeds in humble retirement. 

It is not my place to expound the life of a Wash- 
ington, but I would merely point at him as the 
greatest model of a virtuous man known in history 
since the time of Christ. And let me tell you, that 
for the observer of the human character, one fact 
remains incontrovertible, and too clear to admit of 
dispute ; that his spirit still lives within the heart 
of this people — and may it never die, that spirit of 
charity so successfully engrafted in their bosoms, 
and in a great measure is due, by the grace of Al- 
mighty God, the unparalleled prosperity of this 
infant nation. 

But while we profess before the world that cha- 
rity is one of the main attributes of our Order, is 
it not our duty to make it manifest by our deeds ? 
should we not, must we not act accordingly, or fall? 
What can be thought of a man who professes one 
thing and doeth another — who blows hot and blows 
cold, in one breath — who receives you in his arms 
with the fashionable phrase, “ O, my dear friend , 
how hapyy 1 am to see you!” while to himself, he 
says, 44 I wish you were in China ?” Should you 
ever meet with such a character, would it not 
strike you at once that he had never entered an 
Odd-Fellows’ hall ? and if he did, he is an unworthy 
member. 

Within these walls we are told that charity is 
one of the main features of our Order. So it is ; 
but it is not all, and the mere practice of it, without 
the true moving cause, is not sufficient, and, apt to 
degenerate, our Order demands that we should un- 
derstand the moving cause, the why and wherefore, 
and what is it. Let us reason for a momfent. It 
is a self-evident truth, believed by all, that man 
was created to be happy, and to render others hap- 
py— created to do good. No one ever denies this. 
We, collectively, like any other religious and be- 
nevolent institution, are summoned to do our share 
in the great work of ameliorating mankind ; we 
have all voluntarily assumed this responsibility, 
hence we must be charitable and humane, not be- 
cause the cause demands it, not because others are, 
not because of an expected reward, but because it 
has become our imperative duty, because we are 
initiated in the purity of its motives, because we 
cannot be worthy Odd-Fellows without heing cha- 
ritable men ; and thus, my brethren, I understand 
charity, as connected with our Order. 

A certain man once went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell among thieves, who stripped 
him of his raiment, and wounded him, and de- 
parted, leaving him half dead ; and by chance, first 
a certain Priest, and then a Lovite, came also down 
that way. Both saw the helpless sufferer, covered 
with blood, but they passed on the other side of 
the road, and went their way and left him. 

Now let us pause for a moment, and ask who 
were the Priests and Levites of those days ? They 
I were the officers of the Jewish Church ; they con- 
sidered themselves the very perfection of human 
society ; in their conceit, none were holy and good 
but they. From the high position which many of 
them so unworthily occupied, they looked down on 
their fellow-men, as being their inferiors, treated 


them with contempt, and called them corrupt and 
wicked. 

Vice, like virtue, is contagious ; and while the 
spirit of a Washington has descended to us, in the 
full rays of its splendor, so the spirit of the Lovite 
is, spider-like, creeping its way to, alas ! too many 
little souls. They are those that style themselves 
the exclusives ; and, comparatively few as they are 
in numbers, they never have been the friends of 
Odd-Fellows. 

But the whole story is not told yet. We left 
the poor man half dead, by the wayside. Soon after 
this Priest and Levite had passed by, without ten- 
dering him their sympathy and aid, not even a 
word of consolation, behold, there came a Samari- 
tan, a stranger, one of the sect of the city of Sama- 
ria ; and when he saw the wounded, he had com- 
passion on the man. He went and bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set him on 
his own beast, and brought him to -an inn, and took 
care of him ; and on the morrow, before he parted, 
he left money with the host, and said, “ Take 
care of him, and whatsoever thou spendest more, 
when I return I will repay thee.” 

Need I tell you which of the three travelers was 
the Odd-Fellow, if not in name yet in the spirit ? 
Our Saviour tells us, 44 Go thou and do likewise.” 


INDEPENDENT ORDER OP 0DD-FELL0W8. 

•C I RCUL A R. 

To the /. O. of 0. F. of the City of New- York : 

Brethren : We herewith transmit you a copy 
of the Constitution of the Odd-Fellows* Libra- 
ry, recently adopted by a Convention of your 
Representatives. Books of subscription will soon 
be opened and circulated, when it is confidently 
expected that most of the Odd-Fellows in this city 
will enter their names, and press our noble enter- 
prise forward with earnest zeal. 

We suppose that the subscription — i. e. the en- 
trance fee of Fifty Cents each— will amount to 
nearly five thousand dollars , which sum will give 
the Institution an excellent start; while theannu- 
all dues of Fifty Cents will be ample for the future 
exigencies of the Library. 

We cannot but hope, nay, we believe that every 
brother in this city will became a member of this 
Library, and thus be entitled to all its privileges. 
The price of admission is exceedingly small, as are 
also the annual dues, so that the poorest of our 
members can have access to it. It will be to them 
an intellectual treasure, more valuable than silver 
and gold, at which they can always apply, and 
whence they can draw a fund of enjoyment and 
solid peace, of which no reverses can rob them. 

A Library, extensive and oheap, like the one 
we propose, will be invaluable to our Order. A 
great majority of the Odd-Fellows of this city are 
young men, and not a few of them are mechanics, 
who need the means of intellectual culture. The 
Library, with its books and popular lectures, is 
precisely what will supply this need. Its rooms 
will be a favorite place of resort. Hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands, who have now no connection 
with any library, and no taste for reading at all, 
will here acquire a relish for intellectual pursuits, 
and become ambitious of obtaining those mental 
treasures which abide for ever. 

W. H. DIKEMAN, Chairman. 

A. C. L. Arnold, Secretary. 

Nbw-Yobk, March 88, 1840. 

CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

NEW-YORR ODD-FELLOWS’ LIBRARY. 

ARTICLE I.— NAME. 

The Name of this Association is the 44 New-York 
Odd-Fellows’ Library.” 

ARTICLE II.— MEMBERSHIP. 

Any Odd-Fellow belonging to any reeogfriaed 
Lodge, may join this Library Society, and be enti- 
tled to its privileges on paying the sum of Fittt 
Cents entrance money, and the further sum of, 
Twenty-Five Cents semi-annually — viz : on the 
first of June, and the first of December of each 
year— but if on the first of July or the first of Jan- 
uary of each year, any dues shall remain unpaid, 
the delinquent shall cease to be entitled to the 
aforesaid privileges, until he shall have again paid 
Firry Cents entrance money as a new member 
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unless he be excused by the Trustees on account of 
sickness or absence from the city. 

ARTICLE III .—REPRESENTATION OF THE 
ORDER. 

This Library shall be directed by a Board of 
Ten Trustees, who shall be elected by Represen- 
tatives from all the Lodges in which there are sub- 
scribers. The subset ibers to the Library at the 
last semi-annual meeting in each Lodge, shall 
choose Representatives as follows : Less than fifty 
subscribers, one Representative ; over fifty and 
less than one hundred , two Representatives ; over 
one hundred, three Representatives. The. Repre- 
sentatives so chosen shall meet in Convention once 
a year — viz : on the second Wednesday after their 
election in December, to hear the Report of the 
last Board of Trustees, and choose a new Board. 
The Convention shall deliberate concerning the 
Library, plans for its improvement and increase, 
and also concerning the intellectual instruction and 
entertainment of Odd-Fellows, and other modes. 
Provided , nevertheless, that this Convention do 
now proceed to elect Ten Trustees to serve until 
the annual election. 

ARTICLE IV.— GOVERNMENT. 

The Government and management of the Libra- 
ry shall be vested in the ten Trustees chosen by 
the aforesaid Representatives, which Trustees shall 
elect one of their number Chairman and another 
Secretary. They shall elect a Treasurer and ap- 
point a Librarian from the Order at large. 

ARTICLE V.— SALARY. 

The Librarian shall receive such yearly salary, 
(payable quarterly,) and give such bonds as the 
Trustees may determine. 

ARTICLE VI.— ROOMS. 

Suitable rooms shall be provided for the Library 
in the Odd-Fellows* Hall, if possible — one apart- 
ment being devoted to the purposes of a Reading 
Room— the rent of which rooms, together with 
other necessary expenses, shall be provided for out 
of the funds of the Library. 

ARTICLE VH.— DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

The Chairman shall preside, and be entitled to a 
casting vote. The Secretary shall record the mi- 
nutes of each meeting of the Trustees and Repre- 
sentatives, and prepare an annual statement to be 
presented to the Lodges, under the approval of the 
Trustees. The Treasurer shall give security in 
the sum of two thousand dollars for the safe-keep- 
ing and proper disbursement of funds, whether 
regularly received or by donation. He shall pay 
all drafts properly and legally made, and shall 
report each month to the Trustees the state of the 
Treasury. 

ARTICLE Vin.— DUTIES OF LIBRARIAN. 

It shall be the duty of the Librarian to take the 
entire charge of the Library. He shall purchase 
such books as are authorised or directed by the 
Trustees. He shall keep accurate lists of all books, 

g &mphlets and magazines, and see that a yearly 
atalogue is prepared for the use of the members. 
He shall also keep a record of all books presented 
to the Library, and the names of the donors. He 
shall register in a book kept in the Library, the 
names or all members, with their residences, and 
shall in no case deliver a book to any one till his 
name shall have been so registered. He shall carry 
out in minor matters, such regulations as may be 
made by the Trustees. 

ARTICLE IX.— MEETINGS OF TRUSTEES, AND 
THEIR DUTIES. 

The Trustees shall meet on the first Wednesday 
of each month for the transaction of the business of 
the Library. It shall be their duty to direct and 
authorise the purchase of books by the Librarian, 
and to give drafts on the Treasurer, signed by the 
Chairman and Secretary, in payment for the same. 
The ten Trustees shall constitute a Board of Direc- 
tion, with full power to appropriate funds, enact 
by-laws, and conduct the affairs of the Library. 
In case any vacancy should occur, the Board shall 
have pewor to fill the same. The Trustees shall 
enter upon their duties immediately after their 
election Dy the Convention of Representatives. 
ARTICLE X.— HONORARY MEMBERS. 
Any person not a member of the Order, on being 
reported by the Librarian as having made a dona- 
tion of Fifty Dollars, or books to that amount, shall 
be entitled to all the privileges of the Library as 
an honorary member, subject to the regulations of 
the Library. 

ARTICLE IX.— AMENDMENTS. 

Ho part of this Constitution shall be repealed, 
annulled* altered, or amended, unless a proposal in 
writing be submitted to the Representatives at 
their annual session, when, if two-thirds of the 
Representatives present vote in favor of the motion, 
it b WI be adopted. 


TRUSTEES OF THE N. T. ODD-FELLOWS* LIBRARY. 

W. H. Dikeman, Chn. (Comptr’ler’s Office,) 

No. 107 

A. C. L. Arnold, Sec’ry, (office 44 ADn-8t.) “ 331 

Charles Rolfe, “ 126 

E. S. Ralphs, “64 

A. L. De Camp, “31 

John~J. Beecher, “ 234 

James McClave, .... “9 

C.J. Ketcham, “ 228 

B. R. Barlow, “ 278 

Lyman Cobb, “ 107 

At a meeting of the Trustees held on the 26th of 
March, Brother James Harper was unanimously 
-elected Treasurer. 

OGb Subscriptions and Donations will be received 
by either of tne Trustees, for which a roceipt will, 
in all cases, be given. 

A subscription book is open at the office of the 
Grand Secretary, Benjamin J. Pentz, Esq., Odd- 
Fellows’ Hall. 

LE8S0NS OP LIFE. 

We have all read of the ingenious philosopher 
who would fain have instructed Rasselas, in the 
art of flying ; his wings which were unable to sup- 
port him in the air, were however, amply sufficient 
to save him from drowning when he had been pre- 
cipitated into the lake. This is not a bad illustra- 
tion of the folly of men, who set out in life with an 
egregiously erroneous estimate of their own capa- 
bilities. Many men entertain ambitious views, 
which their genius is insufficient to accomplish, for 
in the pursuit of fame, we aspire too high, and thus 
in our vain endeavors to grasp a shadow, we negli- 
gently forego possessing ourselves of the substan- 
tial reality. The capabilities of men are often like 
the wings of the philosopher, unable to realize his 
air drawn projects, but are still amply abundant 
to be an assistance to him in attaining a social posi- 
tion, alike honorable to himself, and serviceable to 
the community. Like nations, men have a destiny 
to fulfill, and for the most part it must be through 
a culpable negligence of their own interest, that 
they fail to attain that stand in sooiety, to which 
their talents justly entitle them. In the absurdity 
of their vain-glory, petty intriguing politicians 
imagine that they possess acquirments which would 
entitle them to fill the highest offices in the gftate ; 
artists, sdulptors, actors, all aim at being consid- 
ered a great maestro , and thus they “ fume and 
fret,” and waste their time, their energies, and hap- 
piness, in the pursuit of an object, which to them, 
is but an ignis fatuus — a rank, and position 
which they do not really deeerve. Let it not be 
supposed that these remarks apply to others than 
the vain-glorious aspirants for fame, and those who 
do not “ know themselves far be it from us, to 
check by any means, the commendable exertions of 
those, whose views are bounded by reason and mo- 
deration ; on the contrary, we deeply regret that 
disappointment bat too often attends on their meri- 
torious endeavors. The frustration of a man’s pro- 
jects, or all the “ slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune/* should not deter him in prosecuting his 
social or political progress ; that ill suocess, which 
j men so often meet in life, should rather stimulate 
j him to more energetic action, act as an incentive to 
j perseverance, and mould his capabilities to the 
| form most adapted for the eventual attainment of 
sacoees. 

Yet in this “ battle of life,” we irequently behold 
the finest talents unappreciated, and overwhelmed 
by the blighting influence of adversity, and neglect, 
the kindly affections of the heart scorched by the 
searing blast of poverty ; “ while the cold heart to 
ruin runs darkly the while.” The struggles of 
life are oppressive,, bat we are all subject to the 
same vicissitudes of fortune, alternately prosperi- 
ty or adversity, the latter should engender perse- 
verance, and to the disappointed, we will add, strug- 
gle, hope — yes, hope on, hope for ever. 

The Order in Indiana. — A correspondent says 
that Columbia Lodge, No. 58, of Indiana, is in a 
very flourishing condition. It is composed of ex- 
cellent materials, and will command the respect of 
the community. 


©Unices at JHtit of ^mutn-si*.— No.l. 

BY WINSLOW TRACY. 


PATRICK HENRY. 

“ It is the mind that makes the body rich ; 

And as the sun shins* through the darkest clouds, 

So honor ‘ feareth in the meanest habits.’ ” 

Among those of onr proud land who have reared 
for themselves on the solid foundation of real 
merit, a fame which shaU stand, a monument of 
glory, “ amid the solitudes of time,” no one has 
commenced lower and risen higher than Patrick 
Henry. In claiming for Mr. Henry this proud 
station, I would not detract in the least from the 
dearly-bought and well-deserved fame of his wor- 
thy compatriots ; many of whose names appear 
more conspicuous on the page which records the 
great events of our country’s history. In the 
hearts of their countrymen, in the thanks and plau- 
dits of the millions who are yet to come along the 
track of the future, to enjoy these glorious privi- 
leges and civil liberties, there is glory and honor 
enough for them all. Their names have not been 
written in the sand, that the first gale that sweeps 
along the plain might bury them in oblivion. They 
have been interwoven with the very fabric of our 
free government, and can be erased only when that 
shall have crumbled and wasted away in the vortex 
of political dissolution. 

. The heroism of a Washington might lead a brave 
people to victory. The wisdom of a Jefferson di- 
rect the decisions of sage legislators ; but it requir- 
ed the eloquence of a Henry to arouse that feeling 
of patriotism which prompted the heroes of Seventy- 
six to that soul-trying straggle for freedom. And 
when the American people cease to do honor to 
his name, we shall behold them in chains — weeping 
at the tomb- stone of liberty. He was the first 
American legislator who opposed the odious and 
obnoxious stamp act. When the Continental Con- 
gress had assembled, he first dared to break through 
the gloomy cloud of fearful anxiety which overhung 
that venerable body, and portrayed with unequaled 
skill the oppression of the colonial wrongs. He 
first exclaimed, the “ war is inevitable ; let it come” 
He proposed and headed the first military move- 
ment in bis own native State, in support of the 
cause of independence. He was the first Republi- 
can Governor of the St^e of Virginia. Then may 
we not agree with America’s great statesman , in 
saying, “ Mr. Henry certainly gave the first im- 
pulse to the ball of the revolution ?” That first 
impulse was given in a speech by Mr. Henry, in 
the House of Burgesses of Virginia, in which the 
character of the King, for the first time in Ameri- . 
ca, was publicly arraigned and denounced. It was 
during this speech that he gave utterance to that 
memorable sentence, which created against him, 
from the minions of an arbitrary Prince, the cry 
of Treason ! He said, “ Caesar had his Brutus, 
Charles I. his CromweU, and George III. may profit 
by their example.” 

- Patrick Henry is a prominent example that Greek 
and Latin alone do not form the man ; that true 
greatness is native in the man, not dependent upon 
external conditions. At twelve years of age he 
was an idle fishing boy — at fifteen a clerk in a 
counting house— at twenty honestly delving the 
dusty earth with his own hands to obtain a liveli- 
hood — at twenty -four a bankrupt merchant — at 
twenty-seven suddenly bursting from obscurity 
into a rich popularity, by a bold, noble, and aston- 
ishing display of those mammoth powers of mind, 
which had so long remained shrouded in darkness 
by the mantle of his own sublime contemplation — 
at forty the first orator in Amerioa, and, in the 
language of Thomas Jefferson, “ the greatest orator 
that ever lived.” 

There is something in genuine eloquence at once 
so supremely grand and majestic, as to oonstra^ 
us to confess it the snmmit of human dignity. tD 9 
artist may please the eye, the musician the ear, the 
poet the imagination, and the inspiring power of 
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Mag, and the sweet melody of the vocal harp, at* 
toned in harmonied unison, may warble forth their 
loftiest strains, and gratify for a while the finer 
feelings of our nature ; but it is left to the orator 
to combine all these sopereminent powers in 
thought , word , and action ; for the orator to strike 
all the pleasure-giving chords of our beings, na- 
ture, and make them vibrate symphonies of delight 
to the human heart. 

The cunning of logic may convince the under- 
standing. Eloquence does more. It unlocks the 
human heart, unhinges obstinacy, hurls down su- 
perstition, arouses to real and engaged activity , 
elevates, charms , and enraptures all the ennobling 
energies, sways the judgment, “ and shakes the 
human soul” 

Such was the power wielded by Patrick Henry ; 
and never was a power wielded in a better cause, 
and with better success. His genius was an accu- 
rate mirror of the human heart, and reflected in 
all its protean-like shapes and chamelion hues, 
which enabled him to spring the chord appropriate 
to the occasion, and always command the feelings 
of his hearers. His eloquence came from the full 
fountain of his understanding, and flowed in a 
channel far superior to the splendid decorations of 
art, because it was nature's own. 

At times, like the limpid stream, it purled along 
the grassy dale, murmuring in tones of silvery 
sweetness; then, in comic playfulness, dashing 
down some little steep ; then swelling into a broad 
stream, winding and rolling onward through beau- 
tiful woodlands and verdant landscapes, enriehed 
by the choioest evergreens of fancy, tinctured by 
the various colorings of passion — then making 
many circumlocutions, unobstructed, in the exten- 
sive field of argument— then in matchless grandeur, 
like the roaring cataract, with boundless force, 
plunging down a huge precipice, overhung with 
high rocks and craggy mountains, or the deep tor- 
rent, swift and irresistible, overwhelming opposi- 
tion in the depths of its waters. He did not re- 
semble the eccentric meteor, which shoots along the 
sky, dazzles and sinks below the horizon, but ex- 
citing our wondering curiosity. Nor did he re- 
semble the silvery moon, effulgent with borrowed 
light; but like the sun, he shone with his own 
original luster — like that emblem of superior great- 
ness, he ever presented the same appearance. He 
was always the ardent lover of liberty — the patriot, 
the philanthropist, and the* orator. He rose with 
the splendor of the morning sun, illuminated an 
ever-glorious day, and set amid the grandeur of 
moral sublimity. 

His motives pure — his objects noble — his achiev - 
ments great — he won Liberty for his countrymen 
and immortality for himself. 

His last appearance in public forms an anecdote 
which, as related by his biographer, is illustrative 
of the whole man. Thinking his country needed 
his services as a legislator, he offered himself as a 
candidate in his county. As he appeared to his 
constituents on the morning of the election, the 
people thronged about him in a mass, and gazed 
upon him with that feeling of awe and reverence 
with which the great and noble benefactors of 
mankind are ever beheld. 

A clergyman present, raising his voice in reproof 
against the people, said, “ Why do you follow Mr. 
Henry about with so much adoration— he is not a 
god, but a man.” 

Mr. Henry replied with a pathos which suffused 
all to tears who heard him. “ No, no. indeed, my 
friend, I am not a god, but a poor worm of the dust , 
as fleeting and unsubstantial as the shadow of the 
cloud that floats over your field— if disappears , ctnd 
is remembered no more for ever” 

^‘‘Blackwood's Magazine.” We have re- 
ceived the republication of this valuable periodical 
fer March. It contains its usual rich variety. 

Jpr “ Mas. Stephens’ National Magazine." 
* always receive this periodical with pleasure. 
It is well conducted, and always interesting. 


THINGS IN MOBILE, ALA. | 

Mobile, March 96tk, 104*. ! 

Within the past ten days we have had all the 
gradations in our weather, from “ Summer's heat to 
Winter’s cold." Ten days ago summer had com- 
menced in earnest. Ice cream, sodas, and ginger 
pop were all the rage. White hats and thin clothes 
were the fashion. To-day the tender bud of hope 
puts forth, to-morrow it blossoms, but the third day j 
there comes a frost, a killing frost, and cuts it 
down. Now over-coats and furs are comfortable ; 
ice cream and soda have taken their departure for | 
a time, and hot whiskies are again in vogue. Wej 
have had a slight frost for two nights, but not 
enough to injure fruit. Notwithstang the cold, 
however, we have green peas, cucumbers and 
strawberries in market, and we will soon have all 
the vegetables and fruits of the season. Our city, 
as usual, is alive with amusements. The John 
Smith is here with Stone & MoC allows mammoth 
circus, and, as usual, are drawing crowds; they 
leave on Saturday, bound north. Mad. Cailly un- 
dertook to give one grand concert , on Monday 
night, but it was no go. Your people may afford 
to give a dollar to hear Fanny Kemble read Shak- 
spere, because it is fashionable ; but people are not 
quite so fashionable here, they think more of the 
“ castings" than fashion ; consequently the Mad- 
am had to postpone her conoert, as she was too un- 
well to sing to twelve persons, including “ dead- 
heads." Our theater closed about the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, after a miserable attempt at a season under 
the management of Deering, since which time our 
old friend Caldwell has sold it to two of our citi- 
zen for $10,000, cash, and cheap at that. It is now 
open under the management of Tom Brown — don’t 
you know Tom ?— every body knows him here — he 
was a perfect novice in the businee, but energy and 
perseverance will do wonders ; he will soon be as 
familiar with contracting with the profession as he 
was with the cotton broker ; be as intimate with 
traps, scenery, and the smell of orange peel, as he 
was with cotton samples, cheoks, and pony express- 
es. He opened withfthe Monplaisirs, and they prov- 
ed a card. The Heron family ate now the rage— 
they are “ some pumpkins” — and I trust tfiat Tom's 
pocket will be as well filled as his theater. Dodge 
with his splendid dioramas left yesterday, satisfied 
I presume with his visit here. Ex-President Polk 
passed through our city last week, and I have no 
doubt was perfectly satisfied and gratified at his 
reception ; it was all any one could wish. 

Our Qrand Lodge and G rand Encampment meets 
on the 15th of April, at which time the elections 
take place. I will advise you of their doings. 

Yours, in F., L. A T., Alpha. 


Samaria Encampment, No. 14.— In our list of 
Encampments, published last week, we put the 
above mentioned Encampment down as suspended , 
which was an error. This Encampment was ex- 
pelled previous to the decision of the G. L. U. S. 
on the validity of the new constitution of N. Y. 8. 
Subsequently the members petitioned to the Grand 
Encampment of N. Y. to be reinstated, which was 
done by G. P. J. R. Taylor, in person. We would 
also state for the information of members in good 
standing, in this State, and members from other 
States that Samaria Encampment meets at the Grand 
Encampment Room, National Hall, Canal-street, on 
the 1st and 3d Saturday of every month until the 
1st of May, after which the place of meeting will be 
in Rooms No. 88 Canal-street, and that the patri- 
archs would be happy to receive a visit from 
any brother who may wish to visit them. This 
Encampment is flourishing finely. 

We are indebted for the above information to 
Bro. S. C. Moore, S. W. of Samaria Encampment. 

Gone.— The Symbol , a paper published at Bos- 
ton, has given up the ghost. The Yankee Blade, 
the excellent paper of our talented friend and bro- 
ther, Mathews, has swallowed it up. 


A GLANCE AT EUROPE. 

Another arrival from the Old World, and a 
gossip of fourteen days news is the most important 
cargo brought by the Niagara. The sky looks 
rather dark over France— a new revolution is on 
the eve of bursting over that country, and God 
knows when and how it will terminate. Louis 
Napoleon is no better situated in the Presidential 
chair than Louis Philippe was on the throne of 
France. The modern Bonaparte despises the peo- 
ple, and has united with the aristocracy and the 
middle classes. He has already forgotten that he 
was elected President by the voice of the poor 
people of France. Capital punishment, concerning 
political affairs, was abolished by the glorious rev- 
olution of 1848, and now we see the guillotine re- 
stored in that country against the red republicans 
of the insurrection of June. 

In Italy they are marching against their enemies, 
and the Republic of Rome continues to be united as 
ever. In Austria they have had a liberal constitu- 
tion, and the war has not yet ended with the Hun- 
garians. 

ENGLISH COMMERCE. 

The alarming state of Europe has created a great 
decline in all the commercial branches over Eng- 
land. The Cotton market was dull and depressed ; 
but two days before the sailing of the Niagara, the 
news from India being more favorable, quite a re- 
action was created in all the principal articles of 
commerce in general. 

ENGLAND. 

The tory party has met with a failure in their 
peculiar burdens on land. Mr. D’Israeli is decided 
to bring forward his proposals again and again ; 
but it remains to see to what point of depression 
agricultural produce will fell. The financial re- 
form movement was supported by a small minor!, 
ty, and Mr. Cobden has lost all hopes of reducing 
the army and navy for the benefit of the State. 
There is a great movement in the House of Com- 
mons, in Order to disclergify Clergymen, and to 
abolish the infamous bill which condemns to im- 
prisonment every minister of the English Churoh 
who preaches in dissenting Chapels. It seems that 
the great events in India have alarmed the gov- 
ernment, and aroused the British feelings, so long 
kept in abeyance. England has united with France 
against any intervention in the affairs of Italy, and 
we believe that John Bull has plenty of troubles at 
home, without acquiring any more abroad. 

IRELAND 

Is continually starving, and ravaged by the 
cholera morbus. But in spite of the misery of the 
people, and the desolation of that unfortunate 
country, the Priests, the greatest scourge of the 
Island of Erin, have made large collections for the 
Pope, and robbedjhe poor Irish laborers of their 
last penny to pay mercenary troops to butcher the 
Romans, in order to restore the Pope on his Pon- 
tifical throne. When will the Irish, in general, 
imitate the Italians in throwing off the yoke of Ro- 
man hierarchy and English despotism ? They have 
sacrificed their land, and abandoned ' their noble 
leaders in the sacred cause of Irish rebellion, and 
at present are willingly disposed to build, with 
their last penny, a tyrannical power over the Re- 
public of Rome. Oh! temporal oh! mores! 

FBANOB 

Is threatened with a bloody revolution. If the 
people are victorious in this attempt for ameliora- 
ting their situation, we do not know what great 
oonsequenoes will be derived from this social move- 
ment. Persecutions against true Republicans are 
attempted, as during royalty, and as the murder- 
ous instrument of human destruction, the guillo- 
tine, has been restored in Franoe, I believe that it 
will disappear, not only with Louis Napoleon, but 
will carry away many thousands of new victims. 
Louis Napoleon had to use clemency, and to com- 
mute capital punishment to imprisonment fer life ; 
and this act of humanity and justice would have 
acquired for him the love and support of all the 
French population. He may return again to exile. 
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if he suoeeeds in eteaping from the muskets 
of the fierce democrats of France, or from the 
guillotine. It is said that the army of the Alps 
has been increased, and in case Russia should per- 
sist in her war-like operations, the French army 
will cross the Alps and enter Italy. The State 
trials at Bourges are proceeding with great solem- 
nity, and the abolition of clubs has been decided 
by the slender majority of 878 to *889, the division 
being taken by ballot. 

ITALY 

Is decided to have war with Austria. It seems that 
the Italians and the Magyars have formed a league 
against the enemies of their countries — the hateful 
Austrians. Charles Albert has prepared every 
thing for a new campaign, and all the other States 
of Italy are decided to enter the field of battle 
against their oppressors. The Italian army will 
oonsist of 800,000 men, while the national guard 
will remain in the cities and on the frontiers. The 
Holt Office of the Inquisition has been abolished in 
Rome, and over the Roman States. In the city of 
Faensa the people have burned down the palace, 
having seized and sealed all the important docu- 
ments found in that nest of tortures. The Roman 
Government has given orders to [demolish the In- 
quisition of Rome, and restored the miserable priso- 
ners to liberty, and among them there was found a 
bishop, who had been buried in a dark and damp 
dungeon for thirty yean. All the papers found at 
the Holy Office will be published in a short time, 
and^ertainly we shall know more about that infer- 
nal institution. Several bishops and cardinals were 
arrested for having attempted to excite the people 
against the Republican Government. Giuseppe 
Mazzini, the chief leader of Young Italy , it is said, 
will be named Dictator of the Rebublio of Rome. 

HOLLAND 

Has lost her king, but too soon found another, 
who, under the name of William HI, has gladly 
succeeded his father, who died with the consolation 
of having reduced the country and public treasure 
to a state of misery. When Holland was a repub- 
lic it was one of the greatest and richest nations' on 
the earth ; having a king, she is almost forgotten by 
the rest of the world, and has lost every vestige of 
ancient glory and grandeur. 

AUSTRIA 

Has a liberal and truly democratic constiution, de- 
cided and granted by the Assembly of Kremzier, for 
the whole Austrian empire. It is difficult to know 
how this constitution may work when reduced to 
practice ; it will be a source of continual misunder- 
standing between the people and the Emperor. This 
constitution places in the hands of the Austrian 
people ample means of securing a name of political 
freedom, scarcely inferior to any other country in 
the world. 

HUNGARY 

Prosecutes a fiery war against Austria ; they have 
adopted a guerilla warfare, and their union with 
the Italians will secure them great success. 

GERMANY. 

The cessation of the armistice between Prussia 
and Denmark has been officially announced to the 
foreign powers, and the Danes are firmly resolved 
to support what they call their rights, and to have a 
fight with the Germans. A correspondent in Ber- 
lin, however, on the 20th, writes that a proposal 
has been made to renew the armistice for three 
months. 

THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 

Is preparing to march against its enemies, and to 
sustain its independence to the last. An army of 
16,000 men is marching to the frontier of Austria, 
to co-operate with the legions of Charles Albert, to 
expell the barbarians from the beautiful plains of 
Lombardy. Important documents, emanating from 
Oaeta , the present seat of the Pope, have been found 
in a convent of Spoleto, in the Roman States, ad- 
dressed to the superior of this religious house, and 
to the priests of the town, to prepare themselves to 
preach a crusade and extermination against the 
Carbonari, and their wives and ohildren. These 
ad vi aes rasaU te ear memory the times ef the per* 


locutions again* the heretics of France and other 
oountriee, and against the Liberals of the Roman 
States under the former Popes. Italy, at the pres- 
ent time, has need not only of all her children, but 
also of the succors of all the friends of freedom, in 
every part of the world. Rome shall stand in spite 
of the shameful and bloody attempts of the ultra- 
catholic demagogues ; and we must thank the crea- 
tors # of this glorious republic for having destroyed 
for ever the temporal power of the Pope, which 
was a disgrace to human kind. Secchi. 

An Odd-Fellow’s Athjeneum in Brooklyn.— 
Our brothers in Brooklyn seem determined not to 
to be outdone in good works. A movement has 
been started for the foundation of a casino — em- 
bracing a library, reading-room, &c., where fre- 
quent lectures, addresses, debates, concerts, and 
entertainments, will be held for the benefit and 
amusement of the Order. We believe there is no j 
I reading-room now in Brooklyn, and certainly the i 
plan proposed must meet with universal approba- 
tion. More of its progress, next week. 

The Somerville and Elizabethtown Rail- 
road— A few days since we rode over this road as 
far as the “ White House” where it terminates for 
the present. This point is about fifty miles from 
New York, so that passengers new, for Easton, Pa., 
have only twenty-five miles of staging. We learn- 
ed from the Conductor of the road, a gentleman to 
whom we are under obligations for many items of 
information regarding the country, and the histo- 
ry, progress and condition of the road, that sur- 
veyors and engineers are, next week, to commence 
operations on the residue of the distance, and that 
the route will speedily be extended to the Penn- 
sylvania line. This railroad is destined to be one 
of the very best investments in the country. The 
travel is now immense, and will steadily increase. 
We understand that a new boat is to be put on the 
line between New-York and Elizabethport. 


The money market, which for some time has been 
exceedingly stringent, has grown easier upon the fa- 
vorable news from Europe, aided by other causes. 
Good paper sells from eight to nine per cent, per 
annum, and short loans are made at seven percent. 
A small amount of specie came in the Niagara from 
Halifax, and a large remittance is expected by the 
steamer, due at the close of the week. This influx 
of coin, added to the large payments soon to be 
made, by merchants from the north and west, can- 
not fail to give an easy money market soon. In 
addition to other causes, the receipt of gold from 
California will also give relief to the market. Two 
sales of railroad bonds have been made recently. 
Of Erie railroad bonds, 7 per cents., $500,000 sold 
at 86a85)£ per cent. ; and $87,000 New York and 
New Haven railroad, 7 per cents, at 92a92^ per 
cent. Government Stocks are in demand, and close 
firm at the annexed quotations. Treasury notes 
108^; United States, 6’s, 1867, 110. 

A. J. H. Duganne, Esq.— We received, a few 
days since, a call from this distinguished poet and 
romancer. Mr. Duganne has written, of late, some 
of the best poems we have in the English language. 
He is now engaged on a new tragedy, which we 
predict will be most successful. His “Lydian 
Queen,” a play whose merits has already been ac- 
knowledged by the public, is to be played in Balti- 
more, next week. The principal character is to 
be sustained by Miss Julia Dean, an accomplished 
lady and actress. 

Boston via. Stonington. — This route still con- 
tinues the favorite line to Boston. The Vander- 
bilt and Rhode Island steamers are among our first 
boats, and we assure travelers that they will find 
this line the safest, speediest, and most comfortable. 
Capt. Stone, Mr. Walker, Mr. Morse, and Mr. Mo- 
Conklin are exceedingly popular in their respect- 1 
he departments j 


Barnum and Theology. — Mr. P. T. Bamum, 
the enterprising and successful proprietor of the 
American Museum in this city, has recently chal- 
lenged a clergyman of Connecticut to a theological 
discussion. This is a new idea ; but we have no 
doubt it would prove a profitable speculation, if it 
were made a part of the entertainments at the Mu- 
seum. Mr. Barnum is a universal genius. We 
understand the clergyman has declined, probably 
fearing to fall into the hands of such a lion as Mr. 
B. is. 

A New Paper. — A [new semi-monthly journal 
of literature and art, to be called “The Message- 
bird,” is to be issued in this city about the 1st of 
May. This paper is to be edited by one of the first 
poets and journalists of the age. This journal will, 
no doubt, create a great excitement in the literary 
world. 

» »» 

The town of Bellville, Mo., now contains 3,118 
inhabitants ; and there were, during the year 1848, 
one hundred and twenty-five houses built. Ten 
years ago it was a forest. 


The Baltimore Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has passed a resolution, recom- 
mending that the property question in dispute 
between the Northern and Southern branches of 
the Church, be submitted to arbitration. 


A letter has been received at Pittsburg, Pa., 
from Rev. Theobald Matthew, the great Irish apos- 
tle of temperance, announcing his intention to pay 
his long contemplated visit to this country in April 
next. 


The Sheriff of Rockbridge County, Virginia, in 
attempting to quell a disturbance which happened 
at the Lexington court, received a severe, if not 
fatal shot, from a pistol, the ball entering the jaw, 
Paxton, who committed the crime, is now in jail. 


A bill to authorize married women to wear their 
husband's unmentionables, was introduced into the 
Senate of Wisconsin, by Mr. Botkin, the Whig 
candidate for United States Senator, and lost, re- 
ceiving two votes to 18 in the negative. 


At Chicago, 111., recently, a man was sent to the 
penitentiary for.one month for murder, and a wo- 
man one year for stealing four yards of Alpaooa. 
Woolen goods are valuable in that section, while 
life stands considerably below par. 

The Senate of Wisconsin has passed a resolution, 
instructing their Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to ask for an amendment of the Federal 
Constitution, to the effect that the United States 
Senators may be elected by the people. 

The depot building of the Worcester and Nashua 
Rail-road, at Clintonville, Mass., together with 
one hundred cords of wood, and two freight cars, 
has been destroyed by fire. 



ET 8. T. CLARK, who has for the Jast nine years been 
connected with the “ New-York Express,” will in future be 
associated with Mr. J. R. Ckampton in the publication of the 
Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule. The long experience 
of Mr. Clark in connection with a leading New-York daily 
newspaper, will, it is confidently believed, make the Gazette 
of the Uaion and Golden Rule more valuable to its patrons. 

TO LOCAL AGENTS. — We have heretofore received 
very efficient aid from our Local Agents, and many of them 
are still rendering ns much service by increasing our circula- 
tion and oollestiug dues. There are others from whom we 
have heard nothing for many weeks. We again ask your 
assistance in extending the genuine principles of Odd-Fellow- 
ship. We often experience much inconvenience from the 
failure of agents to report to the office, probably because but 
little has been done, and delaying until more is accomplished. 
If but two names are obtained, please forward them. Punc- 
tual correspendence it essential to the proper transaction of 
the business of the office ; and subscribers are often disap- 
pointed and deprived of their rights by its omission. Will 
you not now renew yonr efforts as formerly, and see that our 
interests and the interests of the Order are properly oared for 
within the sphere of your respective agencies ! 

ERRATUM.— An error in the numbering of our paper 
occurred last week, of which we desire the reader to take 
particular notice. The No. was printed 16 instead of 14 t 
the right No. This may create confusion in writing for No. 
16, there apparently being two of that No. to tha present Vol. 
To avoid this, correspondents in sending for buck number^ 
should always designate them by their Whole No. only, in- 
•tend* the Volume No. Li them remember this. 
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JtaoroM anb Hmumng. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

Pottstown, March 27, 1849. 

I am composed of 63 letters. 

My 3, 24, 17, 10, 7, 18, 16, 9, 13, 11, 6, was an 
American General. 

My 22, 41, 26, 46, 20, 46, 8, surrenderor of Sicily. 
My 17, 6, 14, 24, a river in Great Britain. 

My 30, 8, 31, 40, was a doctor of Pennsylvania. 
My 20, 46, 4, 2, 27, 24, 11, 1, 8, 40, 46, 12, was a 
General of Pennsylvania. 

My 38, 20, 20, 16, 8, 46, is a town in the United 
States. 

My 18, 8, 86, 29, 32, 10, is an American General 
My 6, 86, 29, 16, 20, was a Roman General. 

My 62, 38, 1, 8, 10, 31, 19, 20, 46, 17, was an 
American General. 

My 20, 46, 38, 61, 84, 24, 86, 17, 39, 63, 20, 21, 
was a Judge of the Provincial Court in the south 
of France. 

My, 26, 47,22, 23, 10, a Grecian poet. 

My 8, 3, 10, 29, 42, 11 , was a celebrated Sculptor. 
My 16, 44, 20, 46, 31, 23, a son of Socrates. 

My 3, 15, 46, 48, 10, 11, 20, a country of Europe. 
My 61, 3,«46, 49, 43, 52, 10, is a town in Penn- 
sylvania. 

My 44, 63, / , 37, is an animal of Oceanica. 

My 36, 31. 42, 10, a river in Europe. 

JJj 2 ; 2 ?» ?*» 4 » a river in the United States. 
My whole is a rule that every man ought to have. 

ENIGMA. 

Beneath my shade a prophet sat 

A prophet, too, of old — 

And of a mighty city’s fall 
To all around foretold ; 

And soon — too soon, alas ! it fell ; 

But ruin’d, ere complete, 

I to a nothing dwindled down 
Beneath the prophet’s feet. 

Years have roll’d on, the monarch Time 
Has other realms laid low ; 

Y et the famed plant which bears my name 
Continues still to grow. 


REBUS. 

One of the four Evangelists who strove 
To teach mankind the gospel truth to love ; 

The dark-hued native of a burning clime, 

By a fell passion led direct to crime ; 

A fair Italian city, and a tone 
That often answers softly to our own— 

Add these initials, and you’ll find a guest 
Too deeply cherish’d in the human breast. 

How David Price Cured his Wife’s Shocking 
Bad Temper.— David, a man of meek and kindly 
spirit, had long suffered from the patter-clatter, 
never-ending, scolding tongue of his worser half. 

One day an herb-doctor greeted David at his work 
With a 

“ Well, Master David, and how be you . 

“ Oh, I be very well, thanks to ye ; but my wife’s 
not so verv nicely.” 

“ Indeed,” said the gatherer of simples, with a 
quick ear for an ailment, “ what my be the matter 
wi she, Master David ?” 

** Well,” said David, in his usual dry and quiet 
way, “ she hev a bad breaking out about the mouth 
now and then, that troubles her and me varky sore, 
I sure ye. Master Doetor.” * 

“ Well,” said the latter, “ I could make a grand 
cure of her, I’ll warrant ; I hev a salve ’at I makes 

* , of th . e j Qni Per tree, and by biling up a 
vast o different kind o’ things ’at quite cures that 
in no time.” 

Deed, said David, “ and what might your 
charge be, now, for a box o’ that ’intment "at would 
quite cure her ?” 


“Oh, Missus Price ! be you goae mad ?” 

From that dav, however, Mrs. Price has been 
wholly cured of her scolding habits. David has 
onlv to look up in her face and say, “ I’ll get a box 
of that ’intment,” and there's an end to the matter. 
David honorably paid the doctor his eighteen 
pence, and treated him to make him forget his 
pummeling. The whole of these circumstances are 
strictly true. 

Rustic Impudence.— A worthy farmer at Trull, 
near Taunton, was lately, on a Sunday afternoon, 
aroused from the selace of his fireside and cider-cup 
by his servant maid, who had brought into the pas- 
sage of the house two youths, whom she had detec- 
ted stealing apples. The culprits sued for pardon, 
alleging that they had only taken a few in their 
pockets; but on being asked what they intended 
doing with the sacks found on them, admitted that, 
“ they intended to take a few home for mother to 
make dumplings.” The farmer threatened the of- 
fenders with due punishment, and in the course of 
his address expatiated on the extravagated nature 
of their trespass by stealing on the Sabbath, and 
observed 'that if they had wanted a few apples, and 
had come to him to ask for them, he would have 
given them a pocket full. Having promised never 
te repeat their depredations, they were dismissed. 

i? 5®?* ® un day the good-natured man was again 
called from his easy-chair by his servant, who an- 
him 110 ^ ^ W0 y oun £ chaps wished to speak to 

<< xn®^’ sa ^ he “ what do you want ?” 

‘ Pleas, zur,” said the applicants, “ we be the two 
hoys that you said last Sunday you would give 
some apples to, if we ax’d vor ’em, and so we be 
com d, and have brought the grist-bag to carry home 
some to mother !” ^ J 

Whether they got the apples, or were served with 
a crab-stick, we are not informed. 


< k^ >E ? SEVE ^ ANCE *” sa *^ ft 1^7’ a fricad of ours, 
greaTth^* 0n ^ wa ^ 7 0u can accom plhdi 

One day eight apple dumplings were sent down 
stairs, and they all disappeared. 

“ Sally, where are those dumplings ?” 

“ get trough them, ma’am.?* 

Why , how on earth did you contrive to eat so 
many dumplings ?” 

w Persevering, ma’am,” answered Sally. 

A Mean Man. — We have heard of mean men in 
our day, but a correspondent of the St. Louis Re- 
palm ^ aCn ^ 10nS ° ne> w ^ om mus * he yielded the 

“ Talk about mean men ! Why, there’s that Bill 
/t?miP S 011 * ae 8 moan C8t man I ever heard on !” 
(Bill was a constable there.) “Why don’t you think 
he had an execution against me for a little matter 
ot grocer !es, and he came out and levelled on my 
old oman s ducks, and he wanted mo to drive ’em 
tor him, and I told him to ketch ’em himself; and he 
chased em round and round the house, and every 
timo he d ketch a duck, he’d set down and wring its 
head off, and charge mileage /” 

A sailor, calling upon a Liverpool goldsmith, 
asked him what might be the value of an ingot of 
gold as big as his arm. The shopkeeper beckoned 
him m a back room, and primed him with grog. He 
then asked to see the ingot. 

“ Oh,” said J ack, “ I haven’t got it yet, but I’m 
going to Californy , and would like to know the value 
of such a lump before I start.” 

The jeweler started him out of the shop. 

On a recent moonlight night, a mother had the 
following observation made to her by her son : 

^ ?} aun be a’ nonsense, mither, about there 
bem folks i* the moon !” 

“ What way, my man ?** 

“ Ou, because, how could they crush themselves 
thegither when it’s only half -moon ?” 


An Irish Calculation.— There are 1000 men in 
the Cork workhouse without a shirt. “ It would 
require 22,000 yards of calico ,” says a member of 
the board, “ to give the paupers a single change of 
/men.” 

Descriptive. — A young dandy, who sported an 
enormous mustache, asked a lady what she thought 
of his looks. 

“ Why,” saidihe, “you look as if you had swal- 
lowed a squirrel, and left the tail sticking out of 
your mouth.” 
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THE ORGAN OF THE ORDER, 
Published under the auspices of the M. 77. Grand Sire! 

It will contain, from week to week, the proceedings of the 
Grand I»dge of the State of New-York, and also of other 
States ; accounts of Celebrations, Institutions of new Lodges, 
and occasionally, a complete Directory of all the Lodges in 
the Union. 

Its Literary department will be filled with Original Tales 
of the highest excellence, prepared by the most eminent 
writers in our country— Popular Tales ; Choice Miscellany ; 
the rarest Gems of Poetry from the English Poets ; Sketches 
of Travel ; Anecdotes, Ac., Ac. ; and occasionally illustrated 
with beautiful Wood Engravings. Being equal in its Liter- 
ary character to any Weekly in the country, and being thus 
perfect in its Odd-Fellowship department, it will be worthy 
•t a place on the table of every brother of the Order. 

The Gazette and Rule is published every Saturday, at 44 
Ann-street, New-York, by CRAMPTON A CLARK, and m 
under the Editorial Superintendence of Rev. Bro. AUG. C. 
L. ARNOLD, P. C. P. 

ID* AH Communications should be addressed to J. R. 
Crampton, 44 Ann-street, New-York. 

8T. LOUIS. 

Bro. Albert G. Leary is our Agent for St. Louis, Mo., and 
duly authorized to transact the businnss of such agency. 

MILWAUKIE, WI8. 

C7“ Bao. A. 8. SANBORN is our Agent at Milwaukee, 
Wis., and duly authorized to receive subscriptions, collect 
duer, and give receipts therefor. 


LIST OF TRAVELING AQENT8. 

Bro. Alonzo Wilton, Bro. Isaac H. Russ, 
Wm. H. Fairchild, Perry E. Toles, 

Hxnry L. Broughton, L. W. Aldrich, 

Chas. H. Harrison, Horace Lamb. 

Samdel H. Barebtt. 


.. o wk isaviu. * ii you 

now” aer * ^ ^ ve 7 011 eighteen pence — there, 

With this offer the doctor set off home to prepare 
his nostrum, and straightway hied the very next 
day to David’s house, box in hand. There he found 
Mrs. Price, and went at once to business 

“Well, Mrs. Price, your master tells me that 
yon hev betimes a bad breaking out about the 
mouth, and I’ve brough a box o’ fine ’intment ’at 
will cure ye.” 

With this announcement Mrs. Price fired up, at 
•nee seeing her husband’s jest, raised the brush 
with which she was sweeping the floor, and pum- 
meled the doctor to her Heart’s content, even fol- 
lowing to beat him a field from her house, hei 
•creaming out all the while ; | 


Mamma, grinning : 

“ May be the folks are like spy -glasses, shut and 
themselves in.” 

Rather Severe.— A n empty coxcomb, after 
having engrossed the attention of a company for 
some time, with himself and his petty alliances, ob- 
served to Dr. Parr that he could never go out with- 
out catching cold in his head. 

No wonder,’’ said the doctor, pettishly, “ you 
always go out without any thing in it.” 

it is known, pre- 
sented Mr. Charles Kean with a magnificent rim? 
for his services as manager of the Victoria Theater! 
Windsor. On the day the papers containing this 
information reached New York, the ring was miss- 
ing from Mr. Kean s house. It has, however, since 
been diMorered, sticking in Mr. Macre&dy’s giz- 
zard.— [Puppet Show. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

We have a large amount uncollected on the Books of the 
Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule, and again call upon 
all who are still in arrears to forward the amount due us as 
soon as possible. Do not wait for our Agent to call. Several 
may unite and send their dues through the Post Office. All- 
money enclosed in presence of the Post Master is at our risk 

RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 

Rev. Aug. C. L Arnold will preach to-morrow, (Sunday, 
8th inst.) at the Church in F ourth street, between Avenues 
B and C. Service at 3, and 7 1-2 o’clock, P. M. 


DIED, 

April 6, in this city, of scarlet fever. ANNA, daughter of 
Rev. A. C. L. Arnold, Editor of this Journal, aged one year 
and six months. 

February 24, 1849, at the Island of St. Kitts, where he had 
>ne for the benefit of his health, Bro. JOSHUA UNDER- 
ILL, of Empire Lodge No. 64, of this city, aged 39 years. 


I. O. OF O. F. 

Office of the Grand Secretary Grand Lodge State of New- 
York : 

Ob» Fellow’s Hall, City of New- Yore, > 
March 13, 1849. > 

To District Deputy Grand Masters , Officers qf Lodges , and 
Brethren : 

In consequence of the many complaints made to this Office 
of the failure of Deputies, Officers of Lodges and Members 
to receive communications which have been isened from this 
Office, and of the failure to receive many communications 
which have been intended to reach this Office, for several 
months last past, and which have been transmitted by Depu- 
ties, Lodges and individuals, you are therefore notified and 
requested to address all communications intended for the 
Grand Lodge, Grand Master, or Grand Secretary, to BEN- 
JAMIN J. PENTZ, Box No. 838, Pom Office, New-York, 
and in all cases to be particular that Letters and Documents, 
are properly mailed, in order that a failure of papers intended 
for this, or sent from this Office, to reach their destination, 
may be traced to the proper cause. 

Fraternally yours, 

if BENJAMIN J. PSNTZ, Grand Secretary. 
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BALDNESS CURED 

The/ollowingis from Sumner F. Barretr, Nntntoaa-street 
Bast Boston 

East Boston, Feb. 8, 1847. 

Mr. William Bool*,— Dear Sir : For several years past, 
my wife has been troubled with baldness on the crown of her 
head, about six or seven inches in circumference. After re- 
peated failures of other so called remedies, and by the advice 
of friends, she was induced to use your HYPERION as a 
wash, for the purpose of restoring her lost hair, and I am 
happy to say that its effect has been to cause the hair to grow 
all over the part affected. She has used only two bottles, and 
that very irregularly ; had she used it often and more regu- 
lar, I am convinced that the growth of the hair would have 
been accelerated. 1 am, sir, yours vespec t fu 1 1 v , 

SUMNER F. BARRETT. 

For 8ale, Wholesale and Retail, by A. B. & D. 
Sanaa 100 Fulton-stj Rushlon, Clark Sc Co., 110 and 273 
Bread way, N. Y. To be obtained of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, Wm. Bogle, 277 Waphington-st., Boston, and 
of the principal Druggists and Perfumer* in the United States 
and Canada. 



BENJAMIN’S BRASS SPRING TRUSSES, 

Never grow weak, or rust from the 
moisture or heat of the body. “ Once right, al- 
ways right.” Pressure graduated from one to 50 
_ lbs. without a back pad, which does great injury 
to the spine. Six days' trial given, if not perfectly satisfac- 
tory, money returned. Thompson’s Trusses at reduced pri- 
cas. Also, the best kind of Shoulder Braces and Abdominal 
Supporters. 13 Beekman-st. N. Y. 249eowtf 

HITOHOOOK 3c LEADBEATER, 

"VTO. 375 BROADWAY, (between Franklin and 

JLv White streets, New- York.) Dealers in, and Retailers 
of every variety of STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS, 
on the most reasonable terms, for cash. Their Stock is se- 
lected with great care. ONLY ONE PRICE. Your patron- 
age is very respectfully solicited. F. HITCHCOCK, 

(218 tf) 


E. H. LEADBEATER. 


FINE MILINERY. 

T^TRS. HAMILTON, 431 Pearl-street, New- 

-LyA York.— Pattera Hats made in the best style ; and all 
orders from Southern Merchanu£and Country purchasers will 
be executed with promptness. 3m241 


EMPIRE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 

A ND CLOTH STORE, 713 Greenwich street, 

between Charles and Amos, New York. Persons 
wanting Clothing of any description made up, can rely on 
having what they wish at this store, as far as regards good 
workmanship, materials, and a first rate fit; and the under- 
signed do not nesitate to say, that we can furnish them at a 
cost of at least 15 per cent, less than can be purchased else- 
where. 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND VESTINGS, for Men and 
Boys' wear, for sale by the yard as cheap as can be found in 
the city, and no charge will be made for cutting. 

An assortment of READY-MADE CLOTHING constantly 
on hand, at about one half the usual prices. 

Southern and Western oidersmade up cheap, with dispatch. 
Your patronage is respectfully solicited. 

N. B. — A suit of Clothes made up of the finest materials, at 
from £25 to £30, and at 12 hours’ notice, if wanted. 

THOMAS WILEY, Jr , 

(248- tf) WILLIAM R. BOWNE. 


SOAP AND CANDLES. 

J OHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Nos. €1 and 

03 Reade street, New- York, has constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the above articles, which he will sell at 
the lowest market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured m the city ; delivered or shipped without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Merchants, Grocers. Country Dealer* and Families, 
who are in want of the above articles, will find it to their in- 
terest to call on him before purchasing elsewhere. 3m248 

OPPOSITION— TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 

A LITTLE one side irom the bulk of Jobbers, 

for the purposes of low expenses, yet I hope you will 
cot this advertisement out and rive me a call, as I am trying 
to build up a trade for cash and short time, which I hope to 
sueeeed in, in opposition to long time and old established 
houses. I buy the principal portion of my goods for cash at 
aaction and in Europe. They will consist of all styles of 
Dry Goods, such as are desirable, and under the usual market 
prioes. I shall be receiving daily— Ribbons, Laces, Embroi- 
deries, Muslins. Silks, Bareges, (green, plain A fancy.) Drape- 
ries, Gloves, Fans, Ladies’ and Gentlemens’ L. C. Hdkfs., 
Fancy Silk Hdkfs , Grass Cloths, Oil Silks, Italian and Fancy 
Cravats, Sewing Silks, Crapes* Crape Lime, Silk, Lisle, and 
Kid Gloves, Tarlatons, Flowers, Ac. Ac. In short, any arti- 
cle in Dry Goods which I consider cheap and desirable. 

941 L. H. MOORE, 45 Beaver-stree t. New-York. 

’ ORGAN MANUFACTORY 

T^TO. 322 MARKET -STREET. PHILADEL- 

-Lv PHIA.— The Subscriber would call the attention of 
the public to his Manufactory, (the oldest in the city) where 
canoe furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cath drals, Church- 
es or Parlors, with all the modern improvem nts, viz : Com- 
position Pedals, Double Swells, Coupler’s Octave, Ac. Ac , 
with his unsurpassed Reed Slops, which I will iunnsh cheap- 
er than any builder of established reputation. 

WM. A. CORBIE 

N.B. Small size Organs, suitable for Lodges, Ac., always 
on hand* 1)238 



JOHN OSBORNE. REGALIA MANUFACTURER, 

. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW-YORK, 


N°; 


New Work. 
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SBLFHO’8 PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 


And ARTIFICIAL HAND, patronised 

by the most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, 


r by the most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe. 

and by the most distinguished of their professional 
brethren in this country, and allowed by all to be 
the nearest approach^to nature hitherto produced. 
Introduced into this country, and made solely by 
; SELPHO, 94 Bpnng-st., N. Ysik. Reference to 
Piof. V. Mott and 9 lher eminent Surgeons x this city. 945 


EOLECTIC MEDICAL AND SURGICAL OFFICE, 
No. 127'Chambcrs-st., New-York. 

I. ALL CASES OF DISEASE 
in any part of the HUMAN SYS 
TEM, INTERNAL or EXTERNAL, 
whether in MEN, WOMEN or 
CHILDREN, will be EXAMIN- 
ED, and COUNSEL or ADVICE 
given freely to all, by the Physi- 
cians in attendance, 

WITHOUT CHARGE. 

II. Patients will find our EX- 
AM1N ATIONS, and the mode by 
which we arrive at u knowledge 

of their diseases— as also our TREATMENT, unlike those of 
any others which they may have heretofore known or tried. 

III. Our REMEDIES or TREATMENT will be found the 
most pleasant, safe, simple, und efficacious that can be used. 
No confinement to the sick room— no hindrance from busi- 
ness,— no danger from colds, — and no injury to the constitu- 
tion but, on the contrary, improvement at once. 

IV. All the Medicines wc prescribe are made in our own 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, as we cannot rely on the 
Drugs sold in the shops, in consequence of almost universal 
Adulterations. Our remedies being prepared in the most 
pure and concentrated form, but little is used or needed to 
cure the worst cases. 

V. We olunn, by our unusual success, t« be masters over 
all curable diseases— particularly in all SCROFULOUS AF- 
FECTIONS— the DISEASES PECULIAR TO WOMEN— 
the HEREDITARY DISEASES OF CHILDREN— and all 

those most Hopeless and Desperate cases in male or female 
which have defeated the best efforts ol the most distinguished 
medical practitioners, as the more than ten thousand coses, 
whom we have successfully treated, can testify. 

VI. THOSE DISEASES Which are almost invariably 
treated in the first stage with Balsam of Copiava, Capsules, 
Cubeb-, — with iijections of solutions of Nitrate of Silver, Bo 
rax. Alum, Sugar of Lead, Sulphate of Zmc,— with Bougies, 
Catheter-, and Caustics — and in the second stage with Yellow 
or Black Washes, Blue or Mercurial Ou.tment. BlueStons or 
Lunar Caustic, externally — and with Calomel, Blue Pill, Red 
Precipitate, Corrosive Sublimate, Hydriodate of Potassa, Sar- 
saparilla Syrups, and other like cheats and slops, internally — 
we say before Heaven and Earth what w« enow and can 
demonstrate by hundreds of cases, that by such treatment 
and means these diseases have never, and can never, be heal- 
ed— they deceive the patient, disguise the disease by driving 
it into the system to other and more important parts,— they 

C roduce Strictures ; Abscesses in the Kidneys ; Piles ; Fistu- 
is ; Catarrhs ; Gravel ; Diseases of the Eyes ; Loss of Hair 
and Hearing; Rheumatic Pains; Decay of the Flesh and 
Bones; Ulcers in the Limbs, Throat, Head, Neck, Nose and 
Palate; Disease of the Liver and Stomach ; with CONSUMP- 
TION OF THE LUNGS, or WHOLE SYSTEM ; and thus 
render either the whole life of the patient miserable, or hurry 
him to a premature grave. 

Without using any of the above named Quackish, Swind- 
ling and Murderous Remedies, we PROMISE to every case 
we treat a PERMANENT and RADICAL cure FOR LIFE, 
by a very simple medicine, which is without taste or smell, 
which neither purges nor vomits, nor hinders from business, 
nor exposes the patient in any way whatever. Testimonials 
to these Facts we can furnish from persons who were car- 
ried out of the Broadway Hospital to die as hopeless cases, 
and many others of like character, whom we have cured. 

VII. FISTULAS cured invariably WITHOUT AN OPE- 
RATION. Of the hundreds of cases of this disease which 
we have known, we have never seen one which hod been 
cured with cutting with the knife — though nearly all had 
been cut once, twice, or more times. Cutting never cured a 
case— it is false , delusive and cruel. References will be given 
to cases in this city which have been successfully trdhted of 
the most terrible forms of Fistula ever known. 

VIII. Cases of SURGERY, MIDWIFERY and DEN- 
TISTRY attended to in all their departments— Tumors, Can- 
cers, Dislocation, Fractures, Wounds, and Injuries of every 
kind treated with safety and success. 

IX. All DISEASES of the EYES and EARS treated with- 
out pain or peril, and with unequalled success. 

We invite all the afflicted, however hopeless their cases 
may appear, or whatever their disease may be, or however 
many physicians or remedies they may have tried, to put our 
knowledge and skill to the lest in an examination of their 
case ,— it will cost them nothing, — and then they will be pre- 
pared to know whether we can treat thorn successfully or 
not — for if wo do not find, to their satisfaction, the cause or 
origin of all the difficulties in the case, we will own that the 
cure is not in our power, and hence put them to no expense. 
Most physicians treat symptoms — we go to the root , and thus 
succeed where others fail. 

NEVER DESPAIR till you have given our Remedies and 
Treatment an honest trial. 

Patients visited at their residences when required. 

All DR. BEACH’S BOOKS and MEDICINES for sale at 
this office. 

Office open from 8 o’clock, A. M.. to 8 P. M. Sundays 

from 9 to 10 A. M.. and from 7 to 8. P. M 
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JAMES McALlSTER Sc CO., Proprietors, 
No. 127 Chambers street, New York. 


WRICHTSKPILLS 


r pHIJS Superior Medicine may be bad in part 
A. as follows At Dt. Wright’s Offices in Philadelphia, 
189 Race street ; New-York, 2S» Green wich-street ; and Bos 
ton, 198 Tremont- street— and by 20,000 Agencies in North 
and South America, England, France, and Germany. Agents 
whose supplies become exhausted, can obtain a fresh lot at 
the Philadelphia rates, by addressing any of the above Of- 
fices. Care should be taken not to confound this medicine 
with other articles of similar name, so as to prevent disagree- 
able consequences ; and in no case should it be purchased 
from individuals who cannot vouch for its genuineness. 240 


PREMIUM VANILLA TOOTH WASH. 

A T the late Fair of the American Institute the 

Premium was awarded to the Proprietor for his Va- 
nilla Tooth Wash, as being the best preparation for cleansing 
and preserving the Teeth, and purifying the breath. F or sale, 
wholesale ana retail, by the Proprietor, THOS. MANSON, 
Surgeon Dentist, No. 20 Eighth Avenue. 
Also, for sale by the principal Druggists throughout the 
city. Liberal discount made to Country Merchants, Price 
95 and 50 cents per bottle. 3m 937 







IN QUART BOTTLES, 

For Purifying the Blood, and for the Cure of 
Scrofula, Mercurial Diseases, 

Rheumatism, Cutaneous Eruptions, 

Stubborn Ulcers, Liver Complaint, 

Dyspepsy, Bronchitis, 

Salt Rheum, Consumption, 

Fever Sorbs, Female Complaints, 

Erysipelas, Loss of Appetite, 

Pimples, Bilks, General Debility, Sc c. 

T HE PROPRIETORS having spent much time 

In bringing this preparation of Sarsaparilla to its pre- 
sent state of perfection ; and the experience of fourteen years 
has furnished them the most ample opportunity to study, in 
their various forms, the diseases for which it is recommended, 
and to adapt it exactly to their relief and cure. Patients who 
wish a really good Medicine are invited to give it a trial, and 
satisfy themselves of its superiority, and the invaluable pro- 


prove 

dine of the age. * Its progress to the fame it has attained may 
be traced by a long line of facts and cures, that stand as land- 
marks and beacons for the invalid, pointing the way to the 
haven of health ; and what it has already done for the thou- 
sands who have used it, it is capable of doing for the millions 
still suffering and struggling with disease. It purifies, clean- 
ses, and strengthens tne fountain springs of life, and infuses 
new vigor throughout the whole animal frame. 

DYSPEPSY CURED. 

The following testimonial, from a gentleman so well known 
as Mr. Cox, requires no comment, and recommends itself to 
all similarly afflicted : New-Orleans, Dee. 18, 1848. 

Messrs. A. B. Sc D. Sards — Gentlemen : Having experi- 
enced the most beneficial effects from the use of your Sar- 
saparilla, it gives me pleasure to add my testimony to the 
numerous spontaneous effusions of gTateful hearts which you 
continually are receiving. 

My case was dyspeptic, or rather I may term it a weakness 
of the digestive organs. For more than a year, I was troubled 
with wind upon my stomach and its frequent eructation, to- 
gether with producing a spasmodic eontraction of the heart, 
often gave me much annoyance. After trying various reme- 
dies without avail, I commenced with your Sarsaparilla. Be- 
fore I had used half a bottle, almost every’ vympiom of this 
disagreeable complaint had vanished, and in a few weeks its 
continued use effected a complete cure. I therefore confident- 
ly recommend it to all persons affected in the s&jne manner, 
and have reason to believe that many who are suffering under 
a supposed disease of the heart, if they woul I take your Sar- 
saparilla, ia a few weeks would find themselves restored to 
health in both mind and body. I remain yours, very truly, 
JOHN V. COX, 93 Lexington Avenue. 

SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA IN PRUSSIA. 

The Proprietors of this valuable Medicine have just re- 
ceived an order from our esteemed friend and correspondent, 
Theodore S. Fay, Seeretary of Legation to the Court of Prus- 
sia, for the use or a member of the Royal Family— a copy of 
which we herewith lay before our readers. — [Home Journal. 

“ U. S. Legation, Berlin, Nov. 30, 1848.— Gentlemen : 1 
wish you to send two dozen bottles of your Sarsaparilla, for 
the use of his Royal Highness Prmce Waldimir of Prussia, to 


this Legation, as soon as possible. It is necessary that he 
should receive it immediately ; therefore, please send it by 
first steamer. The bill can be made out in the name of the 
Prince, and sent with it.* Your obedient servant, 

“THEO. S. FAY.” 

SCROFULOUS AFFECTION OF THE EYES. 

South Kingston, (R. I.) Oet. 11, 1847.— Messrs. Sands— 
Gentlemen : My little daughter, when one year old, was at- 
tacked with a scrofulous humor on her face, which soon after 
extended into her eyes, oausing almost total blindness in one 
of them, and disfiguring her whole face. 1 employed two 
physicians to attend her. who exhausted their utmost skill to 
give her relief, but it all proved useless, and finally one of 
them remarked to me that he had known of some striking 
cures effected by Sands' Sarsaparilla, and advised me to try 
it I obtained one bottle, which she commenced using, and 
before it was all used up it had effected an entire cure. It is 
now over four years since she was cured, and there has bean 
no reappearance of the disease, and we are satisfied that it 
is a ffeet cure. It gives me great pleasure to add that 1 can 
recommend it to any sufferer from a similar complaint. 

Respectfully yours, GEORGE ROBINSON. 

Ip* Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. Sc 
D. SANDS, Druggists aad Chemists, 100 Fulton- st., corner of 
William, N. Y. Sold also by Druggists generally throughout 
the United States. Price £1 per Bottle; e Bottles for £5. 946 



H. RICHARDSON, 

ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 

No. 90 Fulton-strret, 

New-York, 

Continues to exeanteall matters entrusted to his 
care in the first ityle of the Art, combined with 
moderation in charges and punctuality in de- 
livery. 947 
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GAZETTE OF THE UKlOfl 


a. COMBS— 268 GRAND-STBBET. CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

T 0D6E and ENCAMPMENT JEWELS, con- CPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING ! J. WIN- 

JLS itamly on hand and for tale cheap, by O CHESTER, having become the sole Agent for the sale 

3m246 E. COMBS, 350 Grand-street. of the magnificent steel engraved certificate of mskbuship, 

nrtaATTA Ann rvwsra published by the former publisher of the Golden Rule, offers 

ANUFACTURED and sold b? E. COMBS, lh * 10 p^cf^s'pEROTPy' ‘° W pri ° e ° f 

JJA 263 Grand-st. N. Y. The various « Ouua » furnish- This Certificate is 18 by 24 inches, and contains all the Era- 

n iT*“? n 2^i 0 l0 2 n8 > at r^ 1 an 1 no ^®®- , , bleras of the Order, with eight large and elegant Vignettes, 

Gold, ind Stiver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other representing the motto, “ Visit the Sick, Relieve the Distress- 
Trimmisga, also Saun, Velvet, Merino, and materials for ed, Bury the Dead, and Educate the Orphan,” as well as other 
Regalia ooneiantly on hand, and sold cheap. Orders from the leading principles and duties, “Faith, Hope and Ckaritv » 


DR. 8- P. TOWN8END’8 

COMPOUND RXTRACT 07 

SARSAPARILLA. 

The Most Extraordinary Medicine in the World ! ! 

This Extract is put up in Quart Bottles ; it is six times cheaper, 
pleasanter , and warranted superior to any sold. It 
cures without vomiting, purging , or debiH • 
tating the Patient. 


Country prom ptly attended to. 228:tf. The cost of 

PHILADELPHIA PREMIUM~T RAVELING TRUNK Do J2^. , 
MANUFACTORY. „|D“Singh 


leading principles and duties, “Faith, Hope and Charity. 
The cost of this beautiful picture was over One Thousat 


One Thousand 'T'HE great beauty and superiority of thii 
-L saparilla over all other medicines is, that while it 


this Sot- 


manufactory. ILr" Single copies Fifty Cents each; twelve copies for cates the disease, it invigorates the body. It is one of the 

B RO. THOS. W. MATTSON, No. 198 Mar- £{V e . Ddtars: twenty -seven copies for Ten Dollars; or very best 

ext 6th door below Sixth street Philadelphia Manu- T1 J‘ r, y- Sevc J DotllirB Plft / U c « nt8 P er one hundred. AH SPRING AND SUMMER MEDICINES 

factum of* Solid Riveted Leather Traveling Trunks, Valises, be aCC ° I T^vi\CHES < TFR a ?4 a cvcr k " own : . il 1,01 only P“ rifi * 8 lhe whole *y 8le ® 

Carpet Bags, Satchels, Ac. Ac. Persons wishing to buy td vv lAtLiib a i bft, 44 Ann-sL, N Y. strengthens the person, but it creates rich, new and pure 

sell again, will find it to their advantage to purchase at this REGALIA IN BUFFALO. blood, a power possessed by no other medicine. And in this 

manufactory. Work of the best quality and at the lowest T> EGALIA of all kinds and everv nth«r artinl* L ,cs th « G™!'* 8 ? cral of 1U wonderful success. It has per- 


seu again, will nnd it to their advantage to purenase at this nan * alia jm BUFFALO. uy nu uuici meoicuie. ahu iuui» 

manufactory. Work of tbe beat quality and at tbe lowwt T> EGALIA of all kinds and every other article !•■“ !i e PS? !f ct f l iu wo " derful ■* b" P"; 

• prices. lvS39 11. in t f . y. .T 1 formed, within .he last two years, more than 100,000 cures of 

notice slid Tt ^ rni »hed on the shertest severe cases of disease: at least 15 000 were considered in - 

BARNES Sc DENNEY, cm b,e • H has saved tie lives of more than 10,000 children 

Ayf ANUFACTURERS Of Patent Roman Ce- — g Qf >U kmdB - r ‘ PAR8QN ’ 275 Main-st. 232tf the past two seasons in the city of New- York alone. 

1VA menled Fire and Thief Proof Chests, at No. 3 Bread- P xnt|virSj nj A 1 J I l ( FAN0Y ^OODS. io,000 Cases af General Debility and want 

street, running from Arch to Race, between Second and JOHNSON & GROSER, No. 1 CoURTLAND St., of Nervous Energy * 

Third-streets, Philadelphia, where they have always on O Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers, Agents for Vroom n P a P TWn...nJ». ;n« ,v. „L n u 

hand a large assortment, furnished with Locks that cannot be A Fowler’s celebrated Premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. . v 2l’J narmon^nl ulil 82*.?* 
picked, and Patent Esculcheoiis which secure them against Country Merchanu and Traders supplied upon the lowest l T‘ Wh ° lost their muscular 

being blown open with Powder. They are made of weight terms. 5S theeffecu of medicine or indiscretion committed 

ironTai chean Mid «OMd amanv in the IJnitfbd aiatiM ^ — >n youth, or the excessive indulgence of the passions, and 

if B. ^Ul P kindso?Iron oh rs manufaLmM? aciording to rr\UV Q * E< * ALIAIN HEADING, PA. brought on by physical prostration of the nervous system, 

orders, with top and bottom bolts B r PHE Subscriber has CORStantly on hand, and !, a88U ‘ lde > want of ambition, fainting sensations, premature 

W. DENNY. (231 :tf.) J. BARNES. make8 *° order at short notice, Regalia of all descriptions dec * y • and dec,iac ’ ha8 tening toward that fatal disease Con- 

• for Odd-Fellows, Druids, Sons of Temmsrance, Ac., at as low 2?^ p L lon » . en J lr « , y restored by this pleasant remedy. 

nrnnva awn T^mrrwn. nr A OCVC BY WBAT we ay w : u- i J • ' l * U J7 Thi* Rnnuinaril » ia far •nnur.nr trt anv 


ETSTS v wo - *w, Mwicet-st, 1 A, as it renews and invigorates the system, gives activity to the 

Wow Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite the 42 West Washington-st , Reeding, P. limbS( and 8trenglh ^ mueC ular system, in a moi extra- 

attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE, ordinary degree* * 

r&i aflortmant of Olonin. T.onlnaar O aum Rr tonni> *nA nmrn c..i • _ n • ,, *—»**.** »»-»*%*»• / e “ . ^ 


ral assortment of Clocks, Looking Glasses, Britannia and 
Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 
can be had in the City. I. J. CRISWELL'S, 

No. 296 Market- st., below Eighth. 
lymov.9, North side, Philadelphia. 

REGALIA. 


r PHE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 

J- fine Gold and Silver Watches. Jewelrv and ftiivar War* 


Consumption Cured* 


fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry andSilvar Ware. | and Strengthen . Consumption eon be Cured. Brum- 

fail at mnnh Imam than Ik. n.nal n.:.. ~ I /•!;.' ti > /'/H.H.MHif.'/u. T •m.mm 


M I. DRUMMOND, Manufacturer of Regalia, 

o Costumes Tents, Crooks, Ac., in the very best styles 
and prices. Lodges and Encamptmenis will be liberally dealt 
with. Brethren are solicited to give a call. Store No. 309 
Grand-street, New- York. At the great Fair of the American 
Institute, 1847 and 1648, the highest premium was awarded 
for his work. aug.96:tf. 


at retail, at much less than the usual price. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever Watches, anchor eso 
Duplex and Lapine Watches, 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains, 

Do do Keys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Pens, 

Ladies’ Bracelets. Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles, 
Do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins, 

Diamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings, 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, Forks, Ac. 
Gold Watches, as low as $20 to $52 each. 


for his work. au* 96-tf uoid watches, as low as $20 to $52 each. 

HAVANA AND FRlROIPE CIGARS. AUWa^chw mmldfto kSsfg!Jdi^ or the money Y°. ur . Sar . M P arx,la a 8ho1 

TAMES SADLIER, No. 234 Broadway, (3d returned. Watches, Clocks and /ewelry repaired in the bmt (hi mfv* ^S^no bio 
O door above American Hotei.)-The attention of my manner and warranted, at much less than the usual prices. P *LxlZ[\ im£h!?h*t I 
friend, and the public i* respeclfuiljr invited to tho above . _ , , J . , G. C. ALLfeN, XdTee 

large, spacious and elegant Store, where they will find at all I “S? r f* r of Watches and Jeweliy, wholesale and Retail, 51 ouoaieni 
times a splendid and choice stock of genuine Havana and Wall-si, (late 30) corner of Witliam-st, up stairs. Iy238 J 


chitis , Consumption, Liver Complaint , Colds , Catarrh, 
Coughs , Asthma, Spitting Blood , Soreness is the Chest, Hec- 
tic Flush , Hight Sweats, Difficult or Profuse Expectoration, 
Pain in the Side, fc., have been arut can be Cured. 

Spitting Blood* 

.Nkw-Yorx, April 28, 1847.— Dr. S. P. Townsend: I verily 
believe your Sarsaparilla has been the means, through Provi- 
dence, of saving my life. I have for several years bad a bad 
Cough, it became worse and worse. At la»t I raised large 
quantities of blood, had night sweats, was greatly debilitated 
and reduced, and did not expect to live. I have only used 
your Sarsaparilla a short time, and there has been a wonder- 
ful change wrought in me. I am now able to walk all over 
the city. I raise no blood, and iny cough has left me. Yon 
can well imagine that I am thankful for these results Your 


times a splendid and choice stock of genuine Havana and 
Principe Cigars, of the most celebrated Brands. Also, an ex- 
tensive assortment of Virginia Cavendish Tobacco of the fa- 
vorite brands ; genuine Turkey Smoking Tobacco, Ac. Ac. 
The trade supplied on reasonable terms. 3m245* 

JOSEPH D. WILLIAMSON, 


THE NEW-YORK 8UN’S ART UNION 1 

A SPLBNDID ENGRAVING, AND 


HTHE NEW-YORK WEEKLY SUN one Year ^uonofsiS^SlK 

-*- for One Dollar, besidea One Thouiand Magnificent Bam Department, 


obedient servant, WM. RUSSELL, 65 Catharine sL. 

Dyspepsia* 

No fluid or medicine has ever been discovered which so 
nearly resembles the gastric juice or saliva, in decomposing 
food, and strengthening the organs of digestion, as this pra- 


JOSEPH D. WILLIAMSON, Pri™* ° ne Thousand Magnificent Bank Dkparthskt, Albany, May 10, 1845.— Dr. Towa- 
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SONNETS. 


I-FRIEND8HIP. 

There were twin trees, with branches intertwined, 
Roeis interlocked, and summits raised toward hea- 
ven ; 

And they grew green together, in the kind 
And genial airs of spring— the dews of even — 
Each shared with each, and the sweet matin-song 
Of early lark, was first upon their boughs. 

Alike the gentle shower, and tempest strong, 

And autumn’8 frost, and winter's withering snows 
They felt, until the whirldwind’s voice awoke, — 
Then writhed together, struggling with its wrath ; 
But all in vain — they wrestled, bowed and shook— 
Destruction would not pause upon its path ; 

And strain'd from earth, with roots upturned and 
bare. 

And branches still embraced, they fell together 
there. 


II. -LOVE. 

A moldering turret, long besieged by time — 

Rifted and creviced by his slow approach, 

Stood beautiful in ruin. There did climb 
Its thridded walls a greenest ivy — such 
As clings around deserted things — and soon 
Winding its tendrils through the shatter'd pile. 

It clung the oloser where decay had done 
Its work most rapid. Still, even with a smile, 

It twined itself around each loosening stone : 

So Love, around the wreck of wealth and power, 
Its soft, prevailing strength, the closer brings, 

And lives as green in dark misfortune's hour 
As when in pleasure's haughty bower it springs — 
Though wreck and ruin fall around it, still it clings. 


III. -TRUTH. 

The morning twilight rolls its misty shroud 
O'er dewy earth, and through the illusive veil* 

A thousand shapes, distorted, seem to crowd, 

With glimmering indistinctness, on the sight. 
Forests, like giants, robed or clad in mail — 

Rocks, that like turrets, frown in the gray light, 
Rise like a spell from some enchanted wave ; 

But lo ! the king hath oped the gates of day, 

And where his rays are shot, disparting wide, 

Roll the thin vapors from his glance away, 

With all the glory of their phantom pride. 

Thus Error's thin deceptions flee the ray 
Of Truth's pervading sun, and all its forms 
Are roll'd like mist away beneath Truth's holy 
charms. 

Oolviovs, Miss,, April, IMA 


(Original Slmmmti Romance. 


THE BRAVO’S DAUGHTER; 

OR. THE TORY OF CAROLINA. * 


fit Romance of ttie Slnwtlcan Resolution. 


WRITTEN FOR TBS OAZETTB OF THB UNION AND 0 OLDEN RULE, 

BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUG ANNE. 


The sun was rising to high noon, and the heat 
of battle was rendered fiery by the scorching 
beams thas showered down upon the combatants. 
The American soldiers, all grimmed with smoke 
and powder, tore their shirts from their backs, 
and fought thus half naked. For a moment a 
man would leave his gun, rush to his canteen 
for a gulp of water, take a long breath, and 
then hasten back to the combat. If for a moment, 
nature, well nigh over-tasked, half faltered, the 
brave defender would cast his eye aloft, where 
waved his country’s flag amid the battle-smoke, 
and with a thought of his wife and child at 
home, toiled on and fought unmurmuringly. 

The city was now entirely concealed from the 
view of those upon the island, by the vast bur- 
den of smoke which had rolled up the river, and 
settled upon the surface of the water. Yet, al- 
though he could behold them not, every soldier 
knew that thousands were intently watching and 
listening to the dreadful din of the engage- 
ment. 

Moultrie, calm and collected amid the dizzy 
scene, smoked his pipe, as he inspected his de- 
fenses, or sat coolly arranging his plans, while 
the bombs and cannon balls whizzed and fell 
around him. Every now and then, with a few 
preparatory whiffs, he would take tne pipe from 
his mouth, to give an order or speak a few brief 
words of encouragement to his gallant men, and 
then replacing the short stem between his teeth, 

E roceea unconcernedly in his indulgence, as if 
e were on a piazza in Charleston, rather than 
under the fire of a hundred British cannon. 

Courage like this is infectious. Not a man of 
the American line but caught the spirit of his 
bold commander. In silence and determination 
every gun was worked. 

Marion’s post was at one extremity of the fort, 
least defended by the hastily constructed breast- 
work. There, surrounded by his valiant men, 
some of whom had been with him in many a 
fierce conflict with the red foemen of the old 
wars, the partisan officer pointed the guns with 
his own hands, served out the fast decreasing 
ammunition, and kept up the spirits of the patri- 
ots by his own undaunted example. Jasper 
fought beside him, and the sergeant’s athletic 
* Continued (torn pofs 980. 


form was scarcely recognizable, so blacked and 
burnt was it with the powder and sweat which 
covered him. There was, in truth, little to dis- 
tinguish him from the negro^ Caesar, who was 
actively engaged, sometimes m assisting at the 
gun, sometimes as impromptu aid-de-camp, to 
bear a sudden message to the other offipers. In 
the intervals of his labors the black kept’ up a 
constant fire of dry remarks upon everything 
that occurred about him, laughing and showing 
his white teeth as indifferently as if there was 
not the least danger of their being knocked, by 
a cannon shot, down his throat. 

“Kyhi!” ne said, as a rift in the smokey 
clouds discovered to those who stood at the em- 
brasure, that three of the British vessel* were 
fast among the shoals, and had hoisted signals 
of distress. “ Ky, massa Jasper, we gib ,’em 
some, by-and-by. We’ll poke fire into ’em !*” 

“ Here, you nigger, look out for my coat,” said 
a fine-limbed young fellow, who stood on Jas- 
per’s right, holding a match, while Marion firm- 
ly sighted the gun. 

As he spoke the soldier pointed to a blue coat, 
then the uniform of the regiment, which haa 
been thrown carelessly over one of the merlons, 
and was now sliding gradually off. 

“Me have him in a jiffey,” cried Caesar, 
swinging himself around, and raising his hand to 
stay the fall of the coat. 

But at this moment a cannon shot came whiz- 
zing along, with its strange singing noise, and 
striking the collar of the garment, lifted it bodi- 
ly from the merlon, and bore it over the heads 
of the soldiers. 

Caesar fell back as if he had been struck by 
lightning, while his open mouth and dilated eyes 
expressed the most ludicrous astonishment and 
alarm. On sailed the bine coat through the air, 
like a big swallow-tailed bird, and the soldiers 
along the entire western line, desisted as if with 
common consent from their work, and broke out 
into one of the loudest and freest laughs that 
ever made the air ring with merriment. 

There, in the midst of that terrible strife, with 
the bomD shells and cannonballs raining around 
them, and the roar of three hundred cannon in 
their ears, those brave men, without a thought of 
danger, gave way to the impulse of mirth, which 
this curious incident had produced. 

“ Caesar, you black rascal, why did’nt you stop 
that ballr’ cried the soldier to whom the coat 
belonged, shaking his fist at the negro, with a 
mock look of anger. 

“ Ky !” exclaimed the black, slowly recover- 
ing from the alarm into which he had been 
thrown. “ Ky ! what a shot ! It might ha’ car- 
ried off die chile, for sartain sure. Golly ! look 
at the coat, massa McDaniel !” 

Thejsoldier looked in the direction which the 
negro indicated, and beheld his ooat firmly lodg- 
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ed in the branches of a lire oak tree, some dis- 
tance to the rear ot the entrenchments. 

“No harm’s done,” said the bold fellow, cool- 
ly handing his match to Jasper, while he stoop- 
ed and drank from a bucket at his feet. “The 
coat has only changed pegs, so as not to be in 
so exposed a situation; However, Csesar, you 
look out that those thieving cannon balls don’t 
make love to it altogether.” 

“ Oh, yes, massa McDaniel, me look out for 
dat,” answered the black. 

“ And look here, you scamp, be off and get a 
supply of Jamaica,” said Jasper, kicking over the 
bucket, which the last draught of McDaniel had 
emptied of its contents. 

“ And request the colonel to have it strong and 
sweet, 1 remarked Marion, with a grim smile. 
“ The poor fellows here are half-dead with the 
furnaoe like beat. Be off, now, Casar .” 

“ And look ye, Caesar,” said McDaniel, as the 
negro passed him, “can't you mauage to get back 
my coat from yonder tree ? It’s a new one, and 
belongs to the State.” 

c ‘ Ky !” cried the black : “ me hope there’s no 
more cannon balls cornin’. Dey has a peculiar 
way of frightenin’ dis darkey. Howsomdever, 
me gets the coat for you, Massa McDaniel.” 

So saying, and burdened with the importance 
of his double commission, Csesar started off to 
the center of the fortifications, where sat Colo- 
nel Moultrie, pipe in mouth, superintending the 
mixing of a huge tub of “ grog,” composed of 
Jamaica spirits and water, to the preparation of 
“ half-and-half,” and sweetened with molasses, 
in the manner that the Yankees manufacture 
“ black-strap.” The colonel was in the most 
oalm and placid state imaginable, albeit that the 
sweltering rays of a Carolina sun were blazing 
all around him, and at the same time an attack 
of gout under which he was laboring, smote him 
at intervals with the most agonizing twinges 
But not one who looked upon the brave com- 
mander could detect anything but the most de- 
termined sang-froid and good humor — save, in- 
deed, when some spasm of pain, sharper than the 
rest, forced an involuntary exclamation from his 
lips. 

“ Well, Csesar — you want more grog. What 
were you all shouting and laughing for, like 
madmen, a moment since ?” 

“ Golly, wish Massa Moultrie had seen it,” 
chuckled the negro, as he deposited his empty 
bucket beside the tub. “ Ky, what a shot dat 
was, for sartain sure !’’ 

“ Well, Csesar, what was it ?” 

“ Why, you see, massa, dat ar’ Sergeant Mc- 
Daniel’s soger-coat got took up by do cannon 
ball, and off she fly into yonder oak !” and the 
negro pointed to where, in the distance, could be 
seen the military coat, dangling from a branch 
of the tree. 

Moultrie joined heartily in the laugh of those 
around him, as they heard Caesar’s detail of the 
manner in which the coat was snatched almost 
from his grasp, and then ordering the black’s 
bucket to be refilled with the fragrant beverage, 
proceeded, in his playful way, to superintend 
the manufacture of the article, while continual- 
ly giving his orders to the men at the black-muz- 
zled twenty-fours, and dropping words of en- 
couragement to the half-fainting, poor fellows, 
who had sustained the heat of the morning’s ac 
tion. 

Cesar, loaded with his bucket of grog, pro- 
ceeded on his return to Marion’s post, but recol- 
lecting the commission of Sergeant McDaniel, 
to regain his coat, the bonest negro thought that 
he would make a trifling detour from his direct 
path, in order to gain the rear of the fort, where 
was the oak tree that had arrested the maraud- 
ing cannon ball, 

At this stage of the engagement the fighting 
on both sides was awfully severe. An incessant 
cannonade was kept up by the two fifty-gun 
ships, which, with springs on their cables, rode 
at anchor off the fort ; and one of which, the 
Bristol, was the flag-ship of Sir Peter Parker. 
Supporting these, with the whole force of their 
metal, were four heavily-mounted frigates ; while 
a bomb-ketch, with the significant title of the 
Thunder,’* brought her terrible machinery to 


The interior soil of the fort towards the rear, 
and opposite the near strip of land called “ Long 
Island,” was formed of swampy earth, and soft 
morass, interspersed with a patch of solid 
ground, from which sprang a thick growth of 
myrtle and palmetto-trees, bordered by scatter- 
ing live oak trunks. 

Across this swampy portion the negro took his 
way, in order to reach the tree, on which the 
solaier’s coat still hung. Carefully balancing 
the bucket of punch, Csesar picked his way 
along, unterrified by the hail ot shot which rat- 
tled over him; and exchanging, as he went, 
quick repartees with the wearied soldiers, who 
passed him every moment, breathing themselves 
a brief space, away from the ramparts. 

“ Take care of the bomb shells, smutty face,” 
said a half-naked rifleman, who was cutting a 
palmetto stick to replace a ramrod that had been 
carried from his hand by a chain-shot. 

“And take care of the grog even if you should 
kick the bucket,” remarked another wild look- 
ing fellow, who was munching a quarter loaf. 

* “ Hi-yi,” cried Csesar, <£ neber you mind. Dis 
soldier-chile ar’nt afeard of Jonny Bull-dog.” 

“Take care, Sambo!” exclaimed the first 
speaker, as a heavy shell appeared above their 
heads, describing its curving descent amid the 
smoke with a line of light. “ Look out for your 
head, you black scamp !” 

Csesar glanced aloft and beheld the terrible 
implement of war hovering immediately above 
him, and ready to surge down upon ms appa- 
rently devoted skull. 

“Ky!” yelled the black, springing, with 
sudden effort to the right, and sinking up to his 
waist in the black mud of the morass. 

At the same instant down crashed the heavy 
bomb shell, burying itself completely in the mire 
beside him, and becoming extinguished instan- 
taneously by the moist ooze of the swamp. 

“ Dat fire is put out for sartin sure,” cried 
Csesar, struggling to regain his footing, and still 
firmly holding the bucket, which had lost scarce 
a gill of its refreshing contents. 

“ You’ve had a narrow escape, darkey,” re- 
marked the soldier who had been munching his 
bread. “ Now give us a taste of your grog, and 
get along with you.” 

So saying, the man assisted Csesar upon terra - 
firma, and helping himself to a mug of the li- 
quor, with which he washed down the last mor- 
sel of his loaf, turned away toward the bat- 
teries. 

But the negro had had sufficient experience of 
the dangers ot swamp navigation, under a show- 
er of shells, to make him little anxious to pursue 
his course toward the location of McDaniel’s 
coat : so, hastily relieving himself of as much of 
the black mud as he could easily detach, he 
once more caught up the bucket, and returned 
to Marion’s quarters. 

Hot and heavy was the battle at this point, 
which was, in fact, one of the least covered por- 
tions of the fortifications. But Marion was there, 
and his undaunted demeanor was reflected from 
all his brave men. At the moment of Caesar’s 
appearance with the supply of refreshment, 
many a longing look was cast at the brimming 
bucket, by the well nigh exhausted cannoniers. 
But at that moment, too, Marion beheld, through 
a break in the rolling cloud of smoke, that the 
commodore’s ship mid swung half round, and 
presented her entire stern to a raking fire. Quick 
as lightning every gun was pointed, and brought 
to bear upon the exposed vessel. The word 
passed like electricity along the line, and a mur- 
derous fire followed — every shot of which reach- 
ed its destination. 

“ Look to the commodore !” 

That cry was answered by a volume of flaming 
jets, and a crash iug explosion that shook the en- 
tire island. Then followed a wild shout from 
the fort’s defenders, and then came a dead si- 
lence. 

That silence was unbroken for the space of 
five minutes. It was during this interval that 
the last remaining round of powder was served 
out to the defenders, and a dispatch immediate- 
ly sent to Governor Rutledge, at the city, for a 
new supply. The British, listening for a new 


ifYi u P° a an< * vomited her blazing discharge, and hearing it not, fancied that the 

•hells in a continual shower into the fort. I ammunition of the Americans was entirely gone, 


and a loud cheer from the frigate*ecrew attested 
their anticipation of a speedy triumph. 

But they reckoned without counting. The 
next moment came a rush of flame and crashing 
sho t from the whole front of the island, that 
dealt ruin and destruction through their ships 
and crews. Their cheers were silenced at once. 

But they answered ! They answered with the 
united metal of five ships. The island rocked 
to its center with the tremendous explosion. The 
smoke was lifted suddenly up and dispersed 
above the heads of the combatants, forming, as 
the sun’s rays struggled through it, a canopy 
like yellow gauze. 

The strange scene of battle was, for a moment, 
visible to all. The forest of British masts rising 
out of the dim atmosphere, with a thousand 
banners streaming from them ; the grim forms 
of the opposing fighters ; the rude line of fortifi- 
cations ; all could be, for an instant, discerned. 
And in the center of the American ramparts, 
their brave defenders could behold, floating 
calmly and serene over the strife, the fair flag of 
Carolina, which Moultrie himself nad designed-— 
a single field of blue, with a silver crescent in 
the right corner. 

Marion pointed to the beautiful banner, as its 
folds unrolled and waved over the defenders. 
Jasper’s breast heaved, and the brave Sergeant 
McDaniel, springing before the embrasure, rais- 
ed his blue foraging cap from his manly brow. 

At this instant came another terrible broadside 
from the foe. The iron storm swept over the 
ramparts which protected the American sol- 
diers. But the gallant McDaniel’s breast was 
before the embrasure, near which he stood, and 
as he raised his cap to greet the flag of freedom, 
a cannon ball rushed through the aperture, ana 
stretched him dying before his comrades. 

Jasper was at his side in a second, and Marion 
grasped his hand as he fell. The poor fellow’s 
mouth and nostrils were gushing blood. He strove 
feebly to rise, but could not, and the arms of 
two soldiers raised him from the platform. 

“ I die,” he murmured, as he was borne away, 
while his eye gleamed with the last fire of pa- 
triotism. “ I die, comrades, but you fight on — 
for liberty and our country !” 

At this crisis a low, fearful murmur ran through 
the American ranks, and all eyes were tamed, 
as if instinctively^ toward the flag. It hung, 
seemingly, by a single splinter, trembling and 
ready to fall. A cannon ball had shattered the 
staff, and Moultrie’s silver cresoent was hidden 
from the view, as the folds waved in the air. 
The next moment it fell without the ramparts, 
and upon the beach. 

The hearts of the Americans sank within them, 
and a new shout of exultation rose from the ene- 
my’s crews. 

But Jasper beheld that flag ! 

Jasper, while his bosom yet swelled with the 
proud delight with which he had beheld the fair 
banner unroll above the conflict, saw, with a 
stifled cry, its fall. He leaped upon the battle- 
ments ; he raised his hand as if in appeal to hea- 
ven, then waved it to his countrymen, and plung- 
ed downward to the beach. 

The crashing broadsides of the British ships 
daunted not Seigeant Jasper. The furious shower 
of bombs, cannon balls, and other missiles that 
plowed the ramparts and beach around him. 
stayed not the brave soldier’s course. He passed . 
along the entire length of the batteries, until he 
reached the banner. Then, while the four hun- 
dred hearts above him stood still from anxiety, 
he knelt beside that flag and disengaged it from 
its shattered staff. 

The man seemed to bear a charmed life, for 
not a shot struck him, though hundreds fell thick- 
ly around. He called for a sponge-staff to be 
thrown from the fortress ; and there, upon the 
beach, fastened it to the recovered banner. Then, 
waving it over his head. Jasper mounted the for- 
tifications, and planted it once more proudly over 
his comrades’ heads— the fair flag of America. 

Thousands, on the island and in the city, had 
witnessed the disappearance of that banner, and 
their souls had sank within them. But such a 
mighty shout as arose from Sullivan’s Island when 
the blue folds spread themselves again to view, 
never was drowned by the roar of utiUery. It 
was the American Hurrah ! % 

(to u eoKTisnrss.) 
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THE PASSING BELL. 

BY THOMAS MILLER. 

'Tn shut of ere ; around me ware the flowers ; 

The merry birds troll forth their reaper hymn, 
Leaf-cradled safely in their dark green bowers; 

The distant trees appear like shadows dim. 
Marshaled along the twilight's starry brow, 

To hear yon bell’s sad sound, and, at each pause, 
to bow. 

I hear the distant din of laughing boys, 

As home they journey bearing boughs of May ; 
Then eomes the far-off city’s ocean-noise. 

Swelling and flailing like the wares at play ; 

And on mine ear bursts loud abore that hum, 

Yon dull, dead, dreary bell’s slow-swinging, tomb- 
toned boom. 

But who is dead ? nought here that tale can tell : 

The quiet kine around me silent lie, 

The night breeze creeps along each wild flower’s 

No more the bleating lambs bound lightly by ; 
The hawthorn homes of lute-tongued birds are still, 
While yon heart-chilling bell peals loudly o’er the 
hill. 

Is tfome old man torn tottering to the grave, 

Who seldom left his hearth, but sat in gloom. 
Watching the swinging pend’lum’s measured ware, 
Counting those strokes that nearer brought the 
tomb, 

Who had seen three-score springs, for aye now past, 
Yet never once had thought the next might be his 
last? 

Or some poor pauper, kept on niggard pay, 

Scarce clothed or fed while he on earth did stir ; 
Who’ll to the grave with speed be borne away, 
Soarce clothed in death, so thin his house of fir ? 
Down the cold earth they’ll drop his wide-chinked 
bier. 

No pause, no sigh, no friend to shed a farewell tear ! 

Or some fair maid who oft had thought of spring, 
And gazed with hope upon the wintry sky ; 

Oft heard in fancy the first blackbird sing. 

And saw imagined flowers round her lie ; 
Thought of green walks, and morning’s rosy breath. 
Nor deemed thus soon she’d fall a prey to hungry 
Death? 

Perchance some youth had won her heart to love, 
And she had smiled when sunny days drew near, 
And sighed for green-arched woods, where cooed 
the dove. 

Answered by falling waters cool and clear ; 

Had seen the virgin primrose angel-eyed, 

And when the pale flower droop’d, her beauty with 
it died. 

Might not that bell have flung its death-cold peal 
Upon her ear before the spirit fled — 

Causing a tremor o’er her limbs to steal ? 

How would she gaze on those around her bed ! 
Grave- shou ting bell ! thy sound would on her rest 
Like pitchy darkness dropped on noon-day’s sun- 
lit breast. 

Oh ! it is hard to die when the young trees 
Burst forth in beauty with their emerald buds — 
When the first blossoms tremble to the breeze. 

And bird to bird calls through the flowery woods, 
When silvery clouds sail o’er the sleeping wave — 

Oh ! it is hard to lie deep in the silent grave. 

Deep in the grave, far, far beneath the flowers. 
From shady lanes, and walks with those we love— 
Those whose light feet still dance in leaf- roofed 
bowers; 

Haunts of the nightingale, and low-voiced dove, 
The glens, and glades, and dells where violets 
bloom: 

All these to be exchanged for the cold, voiceless 
tomb. 

To be pent up within a narrow cell, 

With damps, and coffin-worms, and silent death, 
Where not one ray of light can ever dwell. 

And if we wake, no air to give us breath ; 

Year after year to lie ’neath that gray tower, 
Fromwhenoe the watchman, Time, looks out, and 
calls die hour. 

To-day a thousand forms walked forth in white, 

A thousand feet did thread the mazy dance, 

A thousand eyes beamed blue, and soft, and bright, 
And in the ring did lip to lip advance. 

Even now I hear the dancers gaily bound. 

While I am here alone, listening to yon sad sound. 


Alone ! alone !— whv should I wish them sad ? 

Time hurries on, his brow deep wrapt in gloom. 
Brief is the sunny beam that makes us glad : 

’Tis but the ray that glances on the tomb, 
Mocking its depths with transitory light, 

Then vanishing away in deep, eternal night. 

Hush ! voice of death ! thou makest my blood run 
cold ; 

The very wind seems frightened as it blows. 

And the dark earth a grave, but made to hold 
All it oontains ; the darkness darker grows 
And warns me home, awhile to rest my head, 

Then join the unbroken sleep, amid the silent dead. 
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THE FATAL MISTAKE. 

AN ITALIAN TALE. 

It was mid-day in Verona ; the seasou, sum- 
mer ; the air, warm, close, voluptuous, between 
the double lines of stately palaces which adorned 
the magnificent old city, but quickening into 
life and playful activity^ as it stole over the 
gardens and terraces which fringed the broad 
and rapid Adige. 

The streets were hushed in the mid-day qui- 
etude of southern climes ; the few pedestrians 
loitered with noiseless steps ; the richly-chiseled 
marble palaces, (their projecting balconies sha- 
ded with overhanging drapery, unruffled by 
breeze or zephyr,) seemed to slumber on the 
deep-cast shadows; the long-bearded, tattered 
mendicant reposed with closed eyes against the 
church pillar, or encumbered the cool steps, 
where the sun’s rays fell not. nor found aeoess. 

In such an hour, what makes the noble count 
— the brave Lorenzo Della Scala — quitting his 
palazzo. seek to breathe the hot air of the 
streets^ Trace Verona through, who should 
be held happier than Della Scala? Of illus- 
trious birth, claiming descent from rulers of the 
city in the olden times, with wide-spread repu- 
tation, acquired by the conduct of armies in 
Germanic warfare, he returned to his native 
place, still young, though of years beyond the 
opening flush of manhood, to live in the respect 
of the citizens, to taste the enjoyment of long- 
neglected wealth, amid the splendor of a Ver- 
onese palazzo, or the deep seclusion of forest- 
;irt villas and pavilions. Scarcely domiciled in 
iis patrimonial mansion, he fell in love with 
Bianca Guidoni, sole daughter of the count of 
that name. Lorenzo first beheld her at a festa 
di campagna, at her father’s suburban villa, was 
smitten with her youth and beauty, while the 
nascent passion was enhanced and piqued by 
the indifference and coldness with which she — 
the center of a host of worshipers — treated their 
lavish attentions. Such pride, and reserve, he 
thought, would well become the house of Della 
Scala ; and so — impetous in love as in war — he 
sought the maiden, poured forth his passion, and 
construing her embarrassed replies favorably, 
betook himself to her father, by whom he was 
accepted as his future son-in-law. 

The Count Guidoni, anxious not to comprom- 
ise the offer of so rich a suitor, or suffer acci- 
dent or contingency to intervene, hurried on the 
marriage, as regardless of the presumed or 
known state of his daughter’s affections as & 
despotic father, or Italian noble — whose word in 
his own household was law even to death— oould 
by harsh, precipitate conduct evince. So Bian- 
ca was wedded, and, amidst the costly magnifi- 
cence which distinguished the ceremonies of the 
Veronese nobility, installed mistress of the Pal- 
azzo Della Scala. 

Why, therefore, in the third week of marriage, 
should the noble Lorenzo be found walking 
lonely through Verona’s streets at an hour con- 
secrated by the Italians to repose, or the quiet- 
ude of domestic intercourse 1 Certainly it be- 
spoke a restless spirit. The count was indeed 
sorely troubled, his pride hurt by the indiffer- 
ence of his young wife. Though the wooing 
was short, and certainly on his part rather un- 
ceremonious, he had married tne countess for 
beauty, in utter absence of sordid motive or 
consideration ; and believing, in his pride, it 
must be confessed, rather than in his judgment, 


that he had made a favorable impression on 
her affections, his expectations of wedded hap- 
piness were as feasible as ardent. But, alas! 
for short-lived hope — the affection was not re- 
ciprocated. Bianca was dutiful, obedient, at- 
tentive to his wishes— no wife could be more so 
—yet her conduct was ever cold, constrained, 
and devoid of affection. He missed the happi- 
ness he sought, which he perhaps thought his 
due after years of warlike fatigue, and often 
wandered forth a secret prey to discontent and 
gloomy forebodings. 

In this mood, chance and desire of solitude 
led him to the margin of the Adige, to seek 
amid the shade of the river’s embowered banks 
the tranquillity which he found not at home. To 
avoid recognition by a group of cavaliers loung- 
ing, after the fashion of the hour, in a pavilion 
near to and overlooking the circling stream, 
though high above his banks, he bent his steps 
to a small path which intersected, amid flower- 
ing shrubs and underwood, a narrow space be- 
tween the base of the edifice and the edge of 
the water. As he was passing beneath, his 
footsteps unheard on the soft velvet turf, the 
echo of his own name from the pavilion caused 
the count to pause. 

“ For rarest beauty,” continued the speaker, 
“I give the palm to Ubaldini — her face is Juno’s 
own. The Signora — I mean, as you may sup- 
pose, the old man’s wife, Signora Cavalcanti; 
she. I allow, is peerless in form and figure ; but 
Della Scala I would crown Queen of Grace and 
witching elegance!” 

u Bravo, Guiseppe !” cried another , 11 thy elo- 
quence is warm and luscious, like the hour ; but 
Della Scala is too cold and reserved for my fan- 
cy ; I worship the Cavalcanti — my very soul is 
in bondage to Signora Cavalcanti. 0! that I 
could wrest her from the old man’s arms !” 

11 And what is the harshness of thy fate to 
mine?” uttered a fresh voice, in deep sepul- 
chre tone, mocking the passion of the last 
speaker. “ My very body is in bondage to Sig- 
nor Cavalcanti — I owe old Plutus eight thousand 
crowns — O! that I could wrest ray attested 
bond from the old man’s money chest !” 4 

Lorenzo had been absent many years from his 
native city; his acquaintance with youthful 
cavaliers of his own rank was necessarily very 
slight, and of the prevailing themes of scandal, 
and of its victims, he was almost wholly igno- 
rant ; but it was easy to perceive he was lioten- 
ing to a group of young coxcombs, endued with 
the arrogance ana mendacity characteristic of 
the class; and Della Scala would fain have 
walked onward with a sneer on his mustached 
lip — but no ! he was no longer master of him- 
self. A thorn was in his side — the venom of 
distempered fancy already at work— and he 
heaved a sigh of self-reproach, as he felt him- 
self riveted to the spot. 

u It would be well for the peace of our poor 
Visconti,” exclaimed one in a sentimental tone, 
“ if he coaid transfer his passion to his univer- 
sal idol ? Cavalcanti — but ne has been frantic 
since his retnm from Spain, to find his Bianca 
wife of the proud count.” 

“ What does the lover deserve who seeks the 
Spanish shore, when he should be watching 
nearer home ?” asked Giuseppe. 

The reply of Visconti’s friend was to the pur- 
pose, that he believed himself safe in that quar- 
ter, so long as Francesca, the artful, intriguing 
Francesca, attendant and waiting- woman of 
Bianca, remained faithful to his interests. She 
had sufficient art to scare away a fresh lover, 
and was in the pay of Visconti. 

As the young cavalier proved himself so well 
acquainted with his friends affairs, and seemed 
much disposed to babble thereon, he was not 
suffered to remain silent, but plied with fresh 
questions, till the whole detail of the lover’s his- 
tory was laid bare to the chagrined and enraged 
listener beneath. It appeared Guidoni was not 
altogether ignorant of his daughter’s attachment ; 
but as be had never countenanced the Signor 
Alberto Visoonti, he was not disposed to make 
his love for Bianca an obstacle to the suit of the 
rich and illustrious Della Scala. The repug- 
nance of the daughter, and the finesse and strat- 
agem of the wmiiif-maid, were of no avail 
against a despotic father, more especially in the 
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absence of the lover ? who might have conjnred 
a more desperate resistance to paternal authority. 

“I know Visconti well,” exclaimed his 
friend, “and he would never have suffered the 
shame of that marriage if he had been in Ver- 
ona.” 

“ Indeed !” muttered Lorenzo between his 
teeth. His hand grasped the hilt of his poniard, 
but he quickly recovered his presence of mind, 
and was again an attentive listener. 

“ It matters little,” observed one of the party 
sarcastically, “ what he would have done if he 
had been here, the all-important question is, 
what will he do now ? Can you answer that, 
Signor Jeronimo Fabrizio?” 

“ Can you tell when the fox was ever caught 
sleeping?” replied Fabrizio, contemptuously, 
« Visconti has too much prudence, caution, and 
reserve, to suffer his plans to travel to your 
ears !” 

“If he show as much prudence in future 
movements as he exhibits caution in ohoice of a 
confidant,” remarked the other, “ he will speed 
as well as those ought to do who deposit secrets 
with the discreet Signor Fabrizio !— but see ! — 
the pinnace heaves in sight — who will follow 
mef> 

“ Stay, you have forgotten, signor,” exclaimed 
his antagonist, in anger, “ take that with you.” 

Lorenzo, from his place of concealment, heard 
a slight, whizzing noise, as though a missive 
had been flung by Fabrizio at the offender. It 
was followed by the reiterated cries of the par- 
ty that they would have no quarreling on that 
day, but all should embark in the pinnace. The' 
count took occasion of the confusion, and stole 
away unperceived. 

“ His Bianca !” muttered Della Scala, as he 
walked gloomily onward. “ Visconti’s Bianca ! 
Have a care, Alberto Visconti ! thy ancestors 
and mine fought for the mastery of Verona ; 
wilt thou revive the old feud ?” 

But anger gave way to grief, as he contem- 
plated the abyss in which his happiness was 
wrecked. The coldness and constraint of Bian- 
ca were now fearfully, harrowingly, accounted 
for. Why was he kept ignorant of what was al- 
ready common talk ? Had the house of Della 
Soala no friend or kinsman to warn its chief? 
Was he, then, a dupe of the avaricious Guido- 
ni? But if he were a dupe of the old man, 
shall he continue blind to the threatened practi- 
ces of Visconti ? Let him look to it, and dread 
the vengeance of Della Scala ! 

The count’s thoughts gave accelerated speed 
to his movements ; he retraced his way to the 
city, endeavoring to conceal, by open brow, the 
agony of his heart. The streets of Verona 
were now alive with the busy steps of citizens 
— the stately signor or magmfico walked heed- 
less of the continually recurring mendicant’s 
prayer from porch or pillar, par amo di Dio , 
while the signora, whether masked, veiled, or 
disclosing her features, accompanied by ancient 
attendant or youthful waiting-maid, tripped up 
with livelier step, yet found leisure to listen to 
and requite the vagrant’s appeal — perchance 
through pure charity — perchance out of propiti- 
ation — perhaps invoking indulgence toward sin- 
ful nature — or. may be, as deed of atonement 
for past peccadillo. Approaching the church of 
San Zeno, Loreuzo saw, among others, ascend- 
ing the steps, a lady so much resembling the 
Countess Bianca, in figure and deportment, that 
he felt certain of the identity. He smiled with 
oontempt. For whom prays she ? if for herself, 
it is well— she needs it ; for her father, for me ? 
no. no ! the one she deems a cold, tyrannical 
old man ; the other, an obstacle to her passion. 
For Visconti, dare she offer prayers ! Ah ! let 
both beware ! 

He entered the church, still impelled by jeal- 
ousy, lest her visit to the sanctuary were the 
fulfilment of an assignation, and prompted by 
savage curiosity to pry unseen on devotions, 
which to him, wore the semblance of profanity 
and mockery. In the spacious interior, there 
was scarcely a chapel or shrine without one or 
more votaries, deeply absorbed in silent prayer, 
all unheed ful of the many visitors, whose only 
aim was to escape the wearisomeness of idle- 
bosb, or enjoy the cooler air and pavement of 
the holy preoinots. Lorenzo at length beheld 


the lady he sought, kneeling at the entrance to 
a small chapel, decorated with a large painting 
of the Blessed Virgin, represented in the act of 
bestowing alms on the aged and destitute. He 
approached stealthily, and stopping at only a 
short distance from the suppliant, stood gazing 
at her with strong yet suppressed emotion. Her 
veil was uplifted — the face presently averted j 
momentarily from the shrine; he drew back to 
avoid being seen, but the clatter on the pavement 
caused her to look in that direction — it was not 
Bianca ! To escape the imputation of being a 
spy upon the lady’s actions, he feigned to have 
been deeply engrossed with the pictorial embel- 
lishment of the shrine ; but the fair dame once 
disturbed, renewed not her devotions ; perhaps 
being frightened by the presence of the cavalier. 
She crossed herself devoutly, and hastily with- 
drew. 

What tempts Lorenzo to linger before that 
picture ? He looked long, earnestly, sadly, even 
till a tear came to the eye ! True, it is the Ho- 
ly Virgin assuaging the sorrows of crowding pe- 
titioners, while others, recipients of relief, are 
hastening joyfully away. The Catholic hierar- 
chy, with subtlest policy ever employed the 
ideal breathing pencil of genius to array the 
Virgin with tenderness and grace more than hu- 
man, so that the portraiture wore a divine beat- 
ific aspect. Was it this character that moved 
Lorenzo? Not wholly, but the secret charm 
was in the strong resemblance borne to the 
Countess Bianca. They were her features, be- 
atified, purged from trace of earthly passion. 
The masters of the art were accustomed to 
paint from nature, even for ideal subjects ; per- 
haps an ancestress of Bianca was chosen “ to 
sit ” for the representation on which Della Sca- 
la now gazed. He looked, the eyes of Bianca 
beamed mildly, innocently upon him, suffused 
with that divine, tender light, snatched only by 
genius in moments of inspiration. The heart of 
the Italian was softened, jealously was buried in 
saddened admiration. Should he not, he at 
, length asked himself, yet endeavor to win Bi- 
anca to the bosom of ner lord ? It was not her 
crime that she loved another ere she beheld 
him. She was yet innocent in act, if not in in- 
tention, and might yet be recovered to a sense 
of duty first, and then affection ! One jarring 
discord alone broke the harmony of his thoughts'; 
it was as the images of Visconti and the pert, 
intriguing favorite of Bianca stole upon the men- 
tal vision. His fingers crept toward his breast, 
his lips writhed, but anger lasted only a moment 
— he bent reverently and lowly before the 
shrine, and left the arching domes of old San 
Zeno. 

Evening approached, and the count was as- 
cending the staircase which conducted to the 
principal floor in the Palazzo Della Scala, with 
the intention of visiting the countess, when 
Francesca suddenly presented herself in the act 
of passing down. The count had taken a secret 
dislike to Francesca, even before he heard her 
character so freely commented on in the pavil- 
ion ; her features were handsome, her form light, 
elegant, attractive, but an expression of deep 
cunning and espiegterie , from which the face 
was never wholly Tree, counterbalanced the ef- 
fect of high personal charms — at least in the 
eyes of a husband whose wife had chosen such 
an attendant. Francesca started on seeing the 
magnifico: she murmured a few words express- 
ive of intention to acquaint ths countess of his 
approach, and was about to retreat up the stair- 
case for that purpose, when Della Scala seized 
her by the wrist. 

“ Nay,” he exclaimed, looking intently at the 
girl, “I will be my own herald; you may re- 
tire.” 

Francesca uttered a slight scream, accompan- 
ied by a contortion of features expressive of 
physical pain, which first made the count aware 
that he had unconsciously grasped her wrist 
with extreme violence ; it was, indeed, a grip 
worthy to embrace throat of Turk or Tartar in 
mortal conflict, but far beyond the endurance 
of slim Christian maiden. He smiled at this 
proof of emotion, and told Francesca, in kindly 
strain, that she should have a bracelet of gold to 
hide the bruise. The waiting-woman’s evident 
eagerness to prepare her mistress for the visit 


re-awoke Lorenzo’s jealousy ; but pride and 
love strove with the bitter {Mission, mastered it, 
and so Della Scala determined not to intrude his 
suspicions on the countess’s privacy, but retired 
to his own chamber, and sent an attendant to 
notify his purposed visit. 

Bianca rose to meet her lord, but she could 
not sustain his ardent glance ; her eyes tell, her 
step faltered, and she could scarcely find speech 
to welcome him. He led her to the window 
which overlooked the garden of the palazzo. 
The perfumed air, rich with the fragrant breath 
of flowers, was wafted over the saloon ; the red 
light of the departing orb of day threw its gold- 
en shafts across the cool verdure of the lawn, 
flickered over the scroll-work of the chamber, 
lit up and surrounded the face of Bianca with a 
halo which concealed its deadly paleness and 
dismay. The count gazed with admiration ; il- 
lumined by the rich glow, the features became 
angelic, like the Madonna of the shrine. 

“ Bianca,” he exclaimed, “ when the guests 
unmask to-morrow at midnight, at the Palazzo 
Cavalcanti, let these pearls reflect the softened 
luster of a brow — Verona’s boast and Della Sea- 
la’s pride !” 

“How large and lustrous!” said Bianca, 
bending over the gift, the rather that her eyes 
might not encounter the glance of Lorenzo; 
“ such as these, nay, not so large, came lately 
from Aleppo, brought there by the Indian cara- 
van, and were sent to Venice. Not finding a 
buyer there, the goldsmith came to Veitaa with 
his rich freight, and every day, as the countess 
tells me. Count Ubaldini feasts his eyes upon 
them, tells his wife at evening what a rich sec- 
ond aower he will bring home on the morrow, 
but when morning comes he shakes his head, 
talks of the mortgage on his forest lands, ana 
bids her wait another day.” 

“ I know it well, Bianca ; ” rejoined Lorenzo, 
“these are the pearls which Ubaldini dallied 
with, and now his countess loses. I bought 
them this afternoon, after a prayer for the wel- 
fare of our house, put up in old San Zeno.” 

“ I cannot go to Cavalcanti’s house ; 0 ! no ! I 
am sure not,” cried Bianca, hysterically ; “ O ! 
pray excuse me !” And she burst into tears. 

Lorenzo, at first deeply angered by the sud- 
den intimation of staying away from Cavalcan- 
ti’s festa, was softened by her tears ; and lead- 
ing the countess away from the window. grew 
alarmed at her continued hysterical soDDing. 
With vain fondness he believed her heart was 
touched, that it struggled against its affection 
for Visconti, that she was moved by the solici- 
tude shown by him to whom alone affection was 
due. He endeavored to soothe her by painting 
the future in the brightest colors, displaying 
sources of happiness yet at command ; but his 
eloquence proved in vain, its reiteration seemed 
to add to her misery. She pleaded illness, and 
prayed to be left alone, that repose would 
bring back her wonted spirits, which had, she 
knew not know, fallen into a melancholy train. 
If Della Scala would but leave her till the mor- 
ning, she said, sinking on her knee, she would 
meet him with happier face, and thank him for 
all he had done to make her happy. 

“The Countess Della Scala,” exclaimed Lo- 
renzo, in a tone grave, though not unkind, “ is 
not a child asking a blessing of a parent. . Let 
her remember her own dignity ; the most illus- 
trious in Verona ; to her all hearts vow honora- 
ble fealty and courtesy. It is hers to command, 
not to entreat ! Signora,” he added, with an at- 
tempt at a smile, “ I obey your request, and take 
my leave ; yet fail not to send for Agostino.” 

He led her to a seat, and again pressing her 
to command the attendance of the house physi- 
cian, quitted the saloon with the deference of a 
gallant lover. 

Bianca reposed on a rich couch ? her beauty 
disordered with weeping. It was night, and the 
saloon was illumined by the many-b ranching 
luster. Francesca stood beside her mistress. 

“This is no more than I expected, signora, 
from his visit,” said the favorite, “a demon’s 
fire glowed in his eyes when I met him, which 
made me tremble for you, signora — the incar- 
nate brute!” . , . 

“Whom mean you, Francesca?” oned the 
oountess, starting up. 
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“ Whom should I mean, signora, but the 
count ?’’ replied the girl. 

“ You do him wrong, Alberto does him wrong ; 
you are both bent on my ruin,” cried Bianca, 
with eyes flashing indignation; “have I not 
told you all he said, how tenderly he spoke, 
those princely pearls ne gave ? Alas ! ungrate- 
ful wretch that fate has made me !” 

“ Yes, 77 littered Francesca, with a sneer, “ and 
I can boast his gifts, a gold bracelet, and for 
what? Look at this arm, signora; this is the 
work of the tender Count Della Scala ! There 
may not be more generosity in the gift to the 
mistress. But let us forget the proud tyrant. I 
have news, good news in store ; Alberto prays 
to see you this evening in the garden, at the 
same hour he saw the signora last night. 77 

“Did I not solemnly declare, Francesca, 77 
cried Bianca, grasping her maid 7 ’? arm with 
frenzied agitation, “ did I not vow that last night 
should be the first and last interview 1 granted 
Alberto — till — till 77 

“ Till the signor was prepared to carry us both 
off to some happier land, cried the attendant ; 
“ 1 know it well ! but my lady gripes as tightly 
as the count. 77 

Bianca flung off the woman contemptuously. 

“I meet rare treatment at all hands! 77 re- 
marked Francesca, in petulant tone; “1 had 
well nigh forgot the signor’s letter. 7 ’ 

“ Where, where is it ?” cried Bianca with ea- 
gerness. 

The bountess snatched her lover’s epistle, and 
retiring to a distance, read it o’er and o’er till 
her eyes melted into tears. Francesca watched 
with secret joy the effect of Visconti’s soft plead- 
ing. Bianca’s heart again renewed the letters 
which bound her to her first love. 

“ Yet 1 cannot, dare not see him to-night !” 
exclaimed she, unconsciously giving utterance to 
the thought. 

“ I dread telling poor Alberto this,” said Fran- 
cesca, who overheard the soliloquy ; “ not see 
him ! How often has he lamented to me his 
.bitter fate, deprived of the delight when you 
stole to see him, after the old Count Guidoni nad 
gone to rest ; and those moonlight walks on the 
shore of the lake in the Tyrol ! Poor signor ! 
he is not the same gentleman he used to be be- 
fore his fatal journey. Did not my lady mark 
the change ?” 

In this strain continued the artful Francesca, 
when she found Bianca was touched, bringing 
to fond memory all happy, blissful records, when 
love was innocent, or guilty of no higher crime 
that refraining to seek a harsh father’s disap- 
proving glance. Bianca’s heart was tom in 
twain : Lorenzo’s generosity, still more, his lofty 
disinterestedness, won upon her gratitude, if not 
her love. But alas ! she had, as she confessed, 
yielded the previous evening io an interview 
with Visconti. It took place in a balcony which 
overlooked the garden, whither her daring lover 
had ventured, spite of the imminent danger. 
Reluctantly she consented ; assent was only 
won by Francesca declaring Alberto’s intention, 
in the event of refusal, to force his way through 
the palazzo and die at her feet. Bat this fatal 
meeting served to rivet the links of a passion 
now criminal. Albeito, warned of her irresolu- 
tion and wavering, was not slow to detail his 
scheme of flying with her and Francesca to 
Spain, where were situate his lately acquired 
estates, and to gain possession of which had 
caused the disastrous journey. Once beyond 
reach of Della Scala, or the Veronese or Vene- 
tian authorities, leisure would be afforded to set 
at work his interest with the Spanish court to 
procure a dispensation from Rome, annulling her 
marriage with Lorenzo, on the plea of being 
forced to the union by a despotic father, when 
she was, as it might be well averred, secretly 
betrothed to the absent Visconti. Francesca, in 
such a suit, would prove an invaluable witness, 
her zeal readily supplying what was wanting in 
her testimony. The time selected by Alberto was 
nightfall, when all Verona would be in commo- 
tion with the bustle of guests approaching the 
magnificent masked festa. The countess and 
her attendant might easily pass though the 
streets, masked, without especial observation, 
and repair to the spot where Visconti would be 
waiting with horses and servants. A sloop, 


well manned, was in readiness at a small port, to soothe him, to carry hope to his heart ! How 
and would be under weigh as soon as they were delighted would he have been w ith the bare 
on boatd, long ere pursuit was available. The intimation that she must strive to regain health 
countess, as Alberto suggested, might accom- to accompany him the following night ! But no, 
pany Della Scala to the palazzo, mix a while on bended knee she pleads fatigue, and craves 
with the guests, then retire to where the faithful till to-morrow — to join in his pursuits, share his 
Francesca stood prepared to escort her mistress, happiness? alas! no— -coldly to thank her lord 
Nay, if the signora thought Lorenzo would grow for all he had done to make her happy. Rest- 

1 ’ealous if he missed his wife’s mask at an early less with these sad reflections, he sought not 
tour, it might be remedied by hiring one, in the chamber or study, but strayed out in the cool 
same costume, and bearing resemblance to the air of evening. Occasional solitude had become 
figure and style of the countess, to wear the dis- habitual. While general of a numerous and 
guised honors of the house of Della Scala. Sev- well diciplined army, many a time had he stroll- 
eral, he knew, would play the part to admira- ed at nignt, alone, through the camp, reviewing 
tion, and take a pleasure in it without knowing past enterprises, maturing the steps of future 
more than need safely be tola. achievement. Now, in Verona’s streets, was 

Such was the nature of the proposed elope- brought to mind how eft in the hush of the 
ment, consented to by Bianca amid weeping tented field had he thought of home, of the 
and fainting. Attend the festa ! accompany Lo- happiness that might be enjoyed there ! 
renzo, to quit him with such bitter mockery, But who is that damsel tripping by so stealthi- 
she could not! He was, indeed, worthy of a ly! The air and step are familiar to the count, 
love which she could not requite— but his It is Francesca! Whither strays she? Her 
affection she dare not so coldly insult. Then appearance in the street at that hour, when 
must she plead illness! Poor Bianca! with evening is fading into night, bodes no good, 
lover, dearly loved, at thy feet, threatening to He watches closely — follows ner steps, hidden 
slay himself if thou dost not link thyself with by the shade of lofty walls. She is accosted by 
his fortunes: and the artful serpent of thy own a cavalier — they confer a while— he hands a 
sex, with skilful pleading, making the worse letter, which she places away carefully, and 
appear the better reason, what snares beset then returns toward the palazzo. The cavalier 
thee ! It was the day subsequent to this inter- departs in an opposite direction. Lorenzo hangs 
view that witnessed the meeting we have on his footsteps, tracks him from street to street, 
narrated, between Bianca and her lord. Noble till the stranger halts at the portal of the dwell- 
Lorenzo ! wert thou not a day too late ! What ing in which Signor Visconti has resided since 
might not have been hoped, if thou hadst dis- his return from Spain. 

played thy generous feelings but one day “Thy hour, Visconti, has not yet come, 77 
earlier. muttered Lorenzo, as he turned on his heel; 

The distracted Bianca was but too glad “but it approaches on quickened wing.” 
when Della Scala quitted her presence — she was Xhe dark cloud again lowered over the domes- 

humbled, even to the duit, by the consciousness tic fortunes of Lorenzo. He could not, would 
of her criminal hypocrisy — penetrated with a no ^ believe Bianca in correspondence with the 
keen sense of the wrong and misery she was enemy to his peace ; but he could not avoid the 
about to inflict on one who, at her hands, conviction that, as Visconti and Francesca were 
deserved a happier fate. It was Visconti’s j n league, the billet given to the latter was in- 
letter which, while a prey to remorse after tended for the eye of the countess.^ Another 
Lorenzo quitted her. had recalled her resolution pang! What if there were indeed a connection 
and rekindled the lamp of life and affection, between this secret correspondence and the ex- 
That handwriting ! the sight of which, in days pressed imlention of Bianca to absent herself 
gone by, gave such intense delight, now renew- f rom the masked revel ? A planned assignation 
ed old and irresistible associations. He should w hjl e he was in the halls of Cavalcanti? He 
linger, he said, through the evening, hovering could not pursue the train of thought — it was 
near the palazzo with the hope that she would too harrowing, and suicidal of happiness, 
grant even but a moment’s interview ; but if xhe count was visited next morning by tke 
cruel prudence forbade, then let her remember, f am ily physician, to report the state of Bianca’s 
that on the evening of the morrow, so soon as health. The disorder, he said, was neither im- 
Della Scala had departed— a sharp watch m inent nor dangerous ; a lowness of spirits and 
should be kept on the count’s exit— he would melancholy ; in fact, hysterics. To Lorenzo’s 
repair to the little balcony, close to the door q UC8 tj 0 n, whether she could bear the fatigue of 
leading to the domestic offices, and ring the bell a v j g j tj the physician thought it advisable 
as a signal for Francesca to appear above. On — though his opinion was formed from a wish 
receiving assurance that no obstacle interposed hinted by the countess, rather than from the 
delay, his intention was to retire immediately nalure 0 f the malady— that the count should 
to the shrine of banta Croce — a wayfarer’s defer seeing the patient. But she had one 
ruined chapel beyond the walls of the city— re q ue8 t to make, one favor to ask the count, 
where horses and two faithful domestics would «^h i v exclaimed the pleased magnifico, “ it 
be in waiting. It might excite suspicion, he i 8 o- ranted ere asked.” 

said, if he joined the countess immediately she f t to the effect, as the learned doctor said, 
quitted tke palazzo. But should any obstacle t b a t the count would not defer hi a promised 
occur— as Della Scala through sickness or pi easU re of partaking of the festivities through 
jealous feeling staying at home, or remaining on fj er indisposition. It would add to her illness 
the watch — then let Francesca await his appea- an <j distress, if she knew he stayed away, 
ranee beneath the balcony, but forewarn him xh e count let fall a bead-roll of gold, which 

by signal at the post whence he intended to be had been passing through his fingers, 
watch the count’s departure. Impressing these «j 8 monsignor sick?” exclaimed the physi- 
precautionary measures on Bianca, the epistle c j an remarking the paleness and agitation of his 
relapsed into the lover’s strain. Francesca, patron. 

beholding her mistress resolute not to see «<N 0 !” replied Lorenzo, impatiently. “Tell 
Visconti that night, and foreseeing the danger mej did the countess herself say what you have 
of too much pressing, which might occasion a j nst recounted ?” 

relapse favorable to Lorenzo’s happiness, she J xhe esculapian replied, that he had already 
immediately undertook to pacify Alberto with quitted the signora’s chamber ere the request 
the assurance that all matters should be ordered wa8 entrusted to his delivery by the waiting 
as advised. woman, Francesca. 

Night closed upon the Palazzo Della Scala, “The accursed fiend !” exclaimed the count, 
but peace and calm repose were banished emphatically. The physician betrayed a discreet 
from its walls! Lorenzo, on leaving his count- suprise; but Lorenzo bade him be silent as 
ess, quitted her with mind ill at ease. He death as to what had escaped his lips. He was 
was vexed that he had not succeeded better then commissioned to return to the sick chamber 
with Bianca ; there was a mystery in her con- and make happy the invalid with the assurance 
duct which he could not unravel. It was plain that Della Scala should be found among the 
his munificence, joined to solicitude which she maskers that night} and would carefully absent 
eould not mistake, moved her— had caused himself from the side of his sick wife’s couch, 
distress of mind, to cover which she pleaded “Monsignor!” exclaimed the medioal retainer, 
sickness. But yet, there was no effort made in an expostulatory tone. 
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GAZETTE OP THE UNION 


“Nay, then, soften it me yon will, Signor Ago* 
ctino,” rejoined Lorenzo, with a curl of the lip. 

Evening approached, and the count stood 
alone in his dressing-room, contemplating in 
silence a magnificent suit of apparel, the cos- 
tume of a mixed monastic and warlike order of 
German knighthood, of which he was a leading 
dignitary. This was the array chosen to adorn 
a form worthy to sit beside the peerless Bianca, 
on an occasion in which he felt touched by 
vanity, to display to his countrymen how im- 
proved was the half-forgotten youth who, in 
years long past, had forsaken the vales of sunny 
Italy, and dolce far niente existence, for the 
turbulence of prim war — how worthy to match 
with the loveliest mate Verona boasted ! 

The rich robes were presently flung aside 
with a bitter smile. He selected a far humbler 
suit, a close habit of dark velvet, sprinkled by 
the embroiderer’s hand with leaves of gold, 
which, with cloak, domino-mask, and cap, 
without plume or decoration, completed &n 
equipment that rather betokened intention of 
intrigue or adventure, than desire of reveling in 
the merriment and grandeur of the scene. 

“ Now the fox against the fox, if it must be 
so!’’ exclaimed the count sorrowfully. Over 
the dark cloak he threw a military mantle of 
bright scarlet, and surmounted the close velvet 
cap in ordinary with a plumed hat. 

Though loth to indulge in suspicion; yet once 
suspecting, Lorenzo exhibited a wary, subtle 
spirit, which had oft outwitted the warlike foe, 
and now rendered him a dangerous adversary to 
Visconti. He made no confidant, employed no 
spy, lest the honor of Bianca snould be com- 

romised ; but, acting on the impression that 

is departure would be watched, kept a wary 
eye, searching everywhere through the gloom 
in his progress to the mansion of the Signor 
Cavalcanti. Foiled in the survey, he entered 
the wide-spread doors, but turned aside from 
the halls of revel, and dofling mantle, mask, and 
plumed hat, found exit by the garden gate, and 
was again in Verona’s “streets, the dark cloak 
shading the face and hiding the well known 
figure of the count. He approached stealthily 
his own domicile, sometimes forced to turn 
aside to avoid being recognised in the glare of 
torch and flambeau, lighting beauty to the scene 
of gaiety. 

The night was gloomy, but quiet — the Palaz- 
zo Delia' Scala in view. Should he — yes, the 
thought must have utterance, though it choke 
him— should he but find Visconti within? A 
shade moves along the wall ; it pauses, turns 
the western angle, stops beneath a balcony pro- 
jecting from a window, vfhich, Della Scala re- 
membered, gave light to a corridor leading to 
Bianca’s suite of chambers. Will the intruder 
dare scale the palazzo ? The count approaches 
warily, his hand on his poniard. Is it Visconti ? 
No. for the stranger pulls the chain affixed to the 
bell — it is a love affair with some menial of the 
household. Ah no, it is the enemy to his honor ! 
Lorenzo has caught a glimpse of his face. “ Bi- 
anca, hasten, our moments are precious !” mur- 
mured Alberto, unconscious of his chiding 
soliloquy being overheard. 

“ Ah ! that name profaned by thee !” exclaim- 
ed the count, seizing his rival by the throat. 

“ Della Scala !” cried Alberto, in utter alarm 
and confusion, feeling for his weapon. 

“Visconti!’’ rejoined Lorenzo. The sharp 
dagger’s stroke was the sole echo to the excla- 
mation. 

“The traitor’s path— the traitor’s law!” 
muttered the count, as he flung the inanimate, 
bleeding corpse out of view lrom the balcony 
window. 

The frame of Lorenzo shook with the strong 
indignation of his soul ; should he rush in, ana 
wreak vengeance on— whom ? Francesca ? Bi- 
anca? Were they both guilty? Had he proof 
of Bianca's guilt ? The window opened above, 
and the count stepped moodily Deneath the 
balcony } with scarcely mastery over his feelings 
to practice the dissimulation. “Signor, are you 
below?’* was whispered by the well-known 
voice of Francesea. Della Scala ground his 
teeth in silent rage ; he conld not speak, but his 
very soul was bent on knowing to what extent 
the tempted as well as the tempters had erred j 


so he thrust up his hand to intimate his presence. 
No words were spoken, but he felt a billet 
placed between his fingers, he grasped it, and 
the window was immediately closed* Lorenzo 
withdrew to the lamp suspended over the side 
entrance to the offices. 

Good heavens ! what sees he ? it is the hand- 
writing of Bianca! her own slightly traced, 
delicate characters ! In one hour from the 
present, she will quit the palazzo with Frances- 
ca, meet him behind the ruined Santa Croce 
chapel, to fly to a happier land — may God for- 
give her flight ! 

Lorenzo was unnerved, and reclined stupified 
against his palazzo— it was a total wreck of happi- 
ness he experienced — no hope, no sympathy. He 
wept for the ruin which had fallen, which love 
haa blinded him to ! But vengeance was yet 
unsatisfied, its torch could only be extinguished 
by the punishment of all, the tempter and the 
tempted, the destroyer and the destroyed ! 

In one hour! the time was but short to pre- 
pare the means of vengeance. He had no near 
xinsman, no cherished friend, in whom he 
might confide ; he was almost the only scion of 
the ancient house whose name he bore. With 
a sigh he called to his aid Roberto, a military 
valet who had shared the dangers of his many 
campaigns. By Roberto’s assistance the corpse 
of Visconti was removed to a place of security, 
and the trustiest household retainers of Della 
Scala arrayed in secret under cover of the night. 

In Bianca’s dressing chamber was a silver 
crucifix, before which she had often bowed in 
prayer. How fearfully and askance she now 
looked at it — now, while the ready, active 
Francesca was preparing for flight ! Poor 
Bianca ! she would have knelt, but dare not. 
Sunk on her couch, she turned an idle eye on the 
rapid movements of the waiting maid. 

“Signora, 1 am ready, pray have courage for 
the last effort !” 

“ Would I knew the end of this ! I fear the 
count will die of grief!” said Bianca. 

“ Not he ; the race of them are made of stern- 
er stuff,” replied Francesca, “ but I know the 
ending, I have had it foretold. The signora has 
heard of her they call the Sybil, who lives in a 
tower in the Strada di Vicenza ?” 

“ I know her not,” replied the countess, with 
a vacant stare. 

“ I will relate all to the signora as we walk to 
the Santa Croce,” said Francesca, who, seeing 
the necessity of acting a resolute part, tendered 
her arm to assist her mistress to rise. Bianca 
obeyed the gentle force, she cast a look toward 
the toilet over which hung the crucifix, but amid 
the golden coin which Lorenzo had placed at 
her disposal, her eyes encountered tne casket 
which held his peerless gift. She hurried away, 
while the maid thought her mistress uttered a 
slight ory. 

Beyond the wall of Verona, to the northward, 
far from any habitation, stood the ruins of the 
Santa Croce, where in ancient times, had dwelt 
a small brotherhood of monks, whose principal 
vocation was the dispensation of food and shel- 
ter to poor travelers, more especially pilgrims 
coming from the far north to visit the miraculous 
shrines and relics of Italy. Hither wended 
alone, not without fear and trembling, Bianca 
and her attendant, both concealed from the re- 
cognition of prying eyes by masks, and shroud- 
ed in riding-mantles. 

“See, signora, they are coming to meet us!” 
cried Francesca, to encourage her mistress. She 

E ointed out three horsemen who emerged from 
ehind the ruins. The chief approached ; and 
dismounting, plaoed his finger across his mask, 
a signal accompanied by a half turn of the head 
in the direction of his companions, as though he 
were afraid the voice of Bianca or her maid 
would be recognised, and wished to impress the 
necessity of silence. He conducted tne coun- 
tess, with great show of tenderness, to a commo- 
dious litter, whose burthen was Dome by two 
horses harnessed abreast. 

“I fear Alberto experts pursuit. How he 
trembles ! His hand quite snook as it grasped 
mine,” whispered Bianca to her attendant, as the 
latter was place beside her mistress ; “ horror 
surrounds me — I dread evil will befal us— I feel 
cold, forlorn— pray for me, Alberto,” exclaimed 


the grief-stricken lady, now addressing her hrr- 
er, as he drew close the curtains of the litter 
and was preparing to mount. 

“ Pray for us both, Bianca !” replied’ he, in a 
low voice, as he spurred forward to take the 
lead. 

The night wore on in gloom, but occasional- 
ly the wind made a rent in tne driven cloud 
rack, and the moon or stars peering through, 
distinctly marked the character of the territory 
in which they traveled. On the left lay the 
broad river, on the risht a hilly country, soften- 
ed by vineyards, gardens, villas, and backed by 
mountains which mingled with the Tyrolean 
masses. 

Often, during the journey, did Bianca silently 

wonder Alberto came not to the litter to soothe 
her, while the same feeling found vent in Fran- 
cesca in loud lamentation, mixed with reproach- 
es against the whole tribe of unfeeling lovers. 
Left to their own consolation, however, they 
came to the conclusion that it behoved Visconti 
to be ever on the alert, and that he could not 
trust himself with tender thoughts. The road 
after a while grew more rugged and uneven, 
and the litter was much jolted. On drawing 
aside the curtains^ they found themselves as- 
cending a steep, winding hillside, shadowed by 
over-hanging forest trees. Gloomy and more 
gloomy grew the path, the sound of rushing wa- 
ter was heard, ana turning a sharp angle, they 
crossed a bridge spanning an abyss, beneath 
which roared the sullen cataract. Branching 
from this road, the cavalcade entered 4 dense 
forest track ; and emerging thence, Francesca, 
who had been on the look-out, uttered a cry of 
delight on beholding the facade of a country 
palazzo with long colonnade. Lights gleamed 
to and fro— indication of guests being expected 
— and even Bianca felt a comparative freshness 
of spirits, which she had been a stranger to du- 
ring the journey. Crossing a sluggish canal, 
they halted beneath the piazza. Lorenzo oame 
forward, assisted Bianca from the litter, and led 
her into a handsome vestibule. Francesca fas 
prevented following her mistress by one of the 
horsemen, on some plea unheard by Bianca. 

Lorenzo, without unmasking, conducted the 
countess from the vestibule to a saloon brilliant- 
ly lighted. 

“ How grand ! Is the villa thine, Alberto ? 
Would I had the spirits to be pleased with this 
splendor ! But why retain the mask, is there a 
meaning in it ? some sportive fancy ? Alas ! 
the occasion is unsuited for mirth!” 

Lorenzo only replied by placing his finger 
across the mask, and leading the astonished 
countess to a second saloon ; it was yet more 
magnificent, and elicited her admiration. 

“ Have you guests, Alberto ? Are we safe so 
near Verona ?” exclaimed she. 

He replied only by pointing to a half-cloeed 
door, from which gleamed forth light. They 
entered — it was the most superb saloon of the 
suite. She looked round in amazement. The 
most conspicuous decoration was a large por- 
trait, representing a youth in hawking costume. 
She started. “ How like it is to him /” exclaimed 
Bianca, “ let us leave this room, dear Alberto, 
those eyes follow me !” and she assumed a win- 
ning, playful look, to persuade him to return. 

“ It is him — and Iamk /’’ cried the figure in 
a stem voice, while the falling mask disclosed 
the face of Della Scala. 

Bianca’s hand was held in the firm grasp of 
Lorenzo. Her features yet retained somewhat 
of their mirthful expression, as though convic- 
tion of the awful change came slowly — was too 
great for the mind to realize. Bereft of utter- 
ance. she gazed on the unexpected apparition — 
appalled, petrified with dismay — ana as horror 
gradually fixed its seal on her features, her form 
shrank crouching from the fixed gaze of Loren- 
zo. He loosened his grasp, and with a wild cry, 
she sank to the floor. 

“ Bianca Guidoni !” exclaimed Della Scala. 

“ Lorenzo ! 0 ! cover me, earth !” cried the 
unhappy lady, burying her face, in her hands. 
She heard him move, and beholding in imagina- 
tion the uplifted poniard, threw herself on her 
knees, imploring by silent gesture his mercy. 
To and fro he several times passed before her. 
with slow step, as though debating the mode of 
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revenga-rhis itim, unbending glanoe oast upon 
her beseeching figthre, while the thick breathing 
denoted the inwatd struggle of his soul. Tears 
at length came to h *r relief, and she ejaculated 
— “Have you brought me here to die ?” 

44 Why wantest thou to know, hast any part- 
ing wish?” asked Lorenzo. 

0 ! spare Alberto, if he is thy captive !” she 
exclaimed, “judge him not too harshly; we 
loved when love was no offense, and did intend 
to fly together beyond my cruel father’s reach. 
I crave only mercy for him ! with me is the 
fault, let mine be the penalty ; it was I who 
tempted him !” 

“Liar!” cried Lorenzo fiercely: “it was he 
who tempted thee ; but he is deaa !” 

Bianca shrieked fearfully, as though her soul 
had flown, and she fell to the floor in a deep 
swoon. Lorenzo contemplated her prostrate 
form in silence. Tears fell from his eyes. 

“ Yes, he is dead ! and dead be now my re- 
venge ! 0 Bianca !” exclaimed the count, bear- 
ing the insensible lady to a couch, 44 if we had 
known each other earlier, how happy might 
have been our fate ! Farewell ! and since thou 
knowest it not, one more adieu !” 

Bending over her, Lorenzo for the last time 
placed his lips to hers, and fled the saloon. 

Francesca, by the count’s secret order, had 
been hurried into the litter and conducted back 
to Verona, whither Della Scala repaired, having 
first conveyed his instructions to the household 
respecting the countess. After a long confer- 
ence with Count Guidoni, followed by inter- 
views with the kinsmen of Visconti, (whose do- 
mestics at the Santa Croce had been captured 
and held in durance by Della Scala’s retainers, 
who took their post,) and with the authorities of 
the city, he quitted Verona— quitted Italy, a for- 
lorn, unhappy man, seeking, in the military 
struggles of European warfare, the happiness he 
missed in domestic life. 

Bianca found an instance in the clemency of 1 
Lorenzo in her permitted retention of the honors 
and privileges attached to the house of Della 
Scala, together with the life-use of the villa to 
which she had been conveyed. But she pre- 
ferred the penitential seclusion of a convent, and 
lived to regret and mourn, not the fatal mistake 
of Francesca, which betrayed the lover’s plans, 
but her own fatal mistake in yielding to tempt- 
ation, which urged her to fly to the indulgence 
of a criminal affection, from hallowed bonds, 
which cannot be broken without infringing laws 
both human and divine. 

Francesca, unworthy of Lorenzo’s vengeance, 
was banished the state of Verona, at the instance 
of Count Guidoni, while the ead history we have 
narrated was long talked of, and added one 
more to the time-honored legends of Verona 



MUSIC OF SPRING. 

44 There’s musio in the balmy breath 
Of spring* when from the realms of death 
She oalls the flowers to life again, 

And decks with gorgeous hues the plain, 
Then wakes to notes of harmony 
The grove’s enchanting minstrelsy. 

There’s music in the murmur low 
Of gentle waters rippling by — 

There's music in the onward flow 
Of rivers in their majesty. 

There’s music in the bubbling fountain — 
There’s musio on the sun -bathed mountain — 
There’s music on the earth — 

There’s music in the air — 

And music into birth 
Is bursting everywhere ” 

NO NIGHT BUT _HATH ITS MORN, 

There are times of deepest sorrow, 

When the heart feels lone and sad ; 

Times when memory’s spells of magic 
Have in gloom the spirit clad. 

Wouldat thon have a wand all potent 
To illume life’s darkest night ? 

This the thought that e'er in nature 
Darkest hours precede the light. 

When the world, cold, dark and selfish, 
Frowns upon the feeble flame. 

Lighted from the torch of genius, 

W orth has kindled round thy name ; 

When the fondest hopes are blighted. 

And thy dearest prospects fade, 

Think, oh, lone one, scorned and slighted— 
Sunshine ever follows shade. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE LADIES, 

ON A VERY DELICATE SUBJECT. 


The haunch of mutton may be cooked so as 
to have the flavor of roebuck venison, by cutting 
all the outer skin from the meat : and having 
first rubbed it with olive oil, by soaking in a ves- 
sel containing a pint of vinegar, some thyme, a 
few bay leaves, four cloves of garlic, some 
whole white pepper, a little allspice, a tea- 
spoonful of bay salt, and a little parsley. Cover 
the upper part of the joint with slices of onion ; 
turn the joint every morning, still keeping the 
onions on the uppermost part. Repeat this for 
four days, and then roast it as venison. The 
result will be a most delighful dish.” 

It appears, that in New Zealand, when the 
marriage ceremony takes place, it is a very old 
custom to knock the heads ot the bride and 
bridegroom together, previous to their union. 

In England, now, it i»n*t to ; 

The bridegroom and the bride 
To loggerheads hnt seldom go, 

Until the knot is tied. 

0 A Useful Hint. — The difference between ri- 
sing every morning at six, and at einht, in the 
course of forty years, amounts to 29,200 hours, 
or three years, one hundred and twenty-one i 
days, and sixteen hours, which are equal to 
ei^ht hours a day for exactly ten years; so that 
rising at six will be the same as if ten years of 
life were added, wherein we may command 
eight hours every day for the cultivation of our 
minds and the dispatch of business. 


To every one of you, ladies, I believe I can 
say with a safe conscience, 

44 1 do, as is my duty, 

Honor the shadow of your shoe-tye.” 

I claim, however, that shoe-tyes, to be honored, 
should be seen. At present they are enveloped 
in such a longitude of skirls utterly extinguish- 
es them. Every now and then we find you, 
ladies, laboring under some monstrous extrava- 
gance of attire, as wide sleeves, arachnoid 
waisiSj and so forth. Now the reigning sole 
cism is over-long gowns. It is a case which 
may almost excite some doubts as to the sound- 
ness of the feminine understanding, so entirely 
does it seem to defy all the ordinary rules of 
common sense. Ah, gentle dames — but let us 
look into the matter a little in detail. 

See yonder elegant lady moving along the 


pavement, like “Troy’s proud dames, whose 
garments sweep the ground.” Very well for 
the Trojan dames, perhaps, to indulge in such 
dress in sounding epic; but oh, look at their liv- 
ing imitatrix of modern England ! It has been 
a damp morning, and the flagstones are be- 
spread with a thin paste of mud. Our fine la- 
dy’s skirts just skim this soft substance, and be- 
hold they are thickly dabbled for a few inches 
upward with mud, which they have also com- 
municated in no small quantity to the shoes and 
stockings. She dare not now hold up her skirts j 
to save them from further pollution, because 
that would expose a state of matters about her 
feet and ankles at which every body’s eye 
would revolt. She therefore walks desperately 
on, knowing she is always getting worse and 
worse, yet unable to help herself until she shall 
reach home, by which time she will be in a state 
only fit for the consideration of her maid, to 
whom I leave her. Is this a reasonable treat- 
ment either for silk or mousseline de laine 1 Is 
it doing justice to a pair of the neatest feet in the 
world f Is it right to visit mortal shoes and 
stookirgs with such indignity ? 

Or see the same figure in the same place on 
another day. It is now dry weather, and what 
was formerly mud is now dust. The same gar- 
ments sweep up asrouoh of the volatile as they 
d id of the humid nuisance. It does not clag and 
barken on skirts and feet, bnt it goes farther, and 
produces a worse abomination. The mascu- 
line imaginations coming up behind dwell for a 


■ i ■ 

moment on the dust-bafB In which our Trojan 
dame is indulging, and i»t Unpleasant consequen- 
ces. For of what is the dust-batb composed ? 
Alas, we all know what matters mingle with ihe 
soil of a crowded carriage thoroughfare. It is 
a s a volunteer scavenger that our lady acts, with 
this remarkable addition to the usual duties of 
the class, that she chooses to go home laden like 
a bee with the materials on which she operates. 
IS or is it inanimate dust alone. In warm wea- 
ther, the powder of the street is full of insects 
visible and invisible. Think of a proud and 
stately gentlewoman gathering an entomological 
museum about her as she treads the pave. How 
much obliged must several of the better-known 
parasites be to her friendly skirts for transpor- 
ting them into new settlements ! Some of them 
will probably make themselves known to her 
ere long; otbersshe will be spared knowing, but 
I can assure her they are there nevertheless. 

Were there any irresistible elegance in long 
skirts, I should, dear ladies, have some little 
sympathy in your submitting, for its sake, to 
these inconveniences. But the fact is, that 
while a train is a fine thing in a state-room, a 
trailing gown is an unpleasant object to look up- 
on in a street. It is so, because it is felt as ut- 
terly inappropriate. We cannot admire any- 
thing if it grossly shocks rationality. Long skirts, 
which can only be an inconvenience and a 
source of defilement in a street, shock rational- 
ity: therefore we cannot admire long skirts in 
walking-dresses. It is the plainest and most in- 
controvertible syllogism. Skirts which leave 
the feet free to move w ithout being touched by 
by them, fulfil the common-sense idea of the 
matter, and are felt to be handsomer according- 
ly. There is also what I may call a positive or 
absolute grace in the neatly-shod female feet 
seen moving smartly along a city way. A wo- 
man should not be a purely bell-shaped object, 
with the edge touching the ground. The feet 
are required for a basis in the figure ; otherwise 
a painful sense of incompleteness or imperfec- 
tion possesses us. I am not prepared to advo- 
cate the Sclavonian brevity of petticoat, with a 
supplement of frilled trousers : perhaps our hab- 
its of feeling forbid the hope of such a fashion 
ever being introduced. But I would certainly 
recommend that the skirts of walking-dresses 
should never come within three inches of the 
ground, whether w ith supplements or not. 

I hope, fair ladies, that you will not think of 
calcitrating against this friendly remonstranoe 
and advice, on any such weak ground as that it 
is a matter which we men have nothing to do 
with. The very reverse is the case : you do 
pay us the compliment of dressing very much to 
please us. Knowing this, and grateful for it, we 
feel that it is but the simplest justice to apprise 
you, when, from any misconception on your 
part, you fail in your amiable design. It is only 
right that we should endeavor to turn you to 
modes in which yon are more likely to 6Ucoeed. 
This is the sum of my wishes at the present 
moment. I have used s'rong terms, because 
gentle ones would be of no use: but I mean 
kindly. 

You will perhaps tell me that fashion is im- 
perative, and that, till it changes, you are help- 
less. I know well that this is an influence 
against which the individual is in a great meas- 
ure powerless, though I do not well see why any 
of you should become an entomological cabinet, 
or a walking sample of the soil because another 
chooses. I aim, however, at afiecting that gen- 
eral feeling or sense in which fashions take their 
rise. It must reside somewhere, and I have a 
good chanee of reaching it. The only fear is, 
that the fashion-instituting power, like some 
other powers, resides with persons not the most 
shining in point of judgment, not to speak of 
taste. In that case, these reasonings will most 
probably be thrown away. I am, nevertheless, 
hopeful. The cause of retrenchment of skirts is 
one which may require agitation, and may not 
be crowned with speedy suocess ; but it is one 
founded so clearly in rationality and a just sense 
of what is beautiful and what is decent, that 
sooner or later it must triumph. And so, w ith 
sentiments of the highest consideration and re- 
spect, I bid you, my fair country-women, a ten- 
der adieu.— ^ Chambers’ Journal. 
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THE GHOSTS. 

The night was drear, the clouded moon 
Shed forth a misty light ; 

And all around was wrapt in gloom. 

Beneath that starless night. 

Within a lone, sequester’d glen, 
O’ershadow’d by a wood, 

Far from the cheerful homes of men, 

A pile of ruins stood. 

The night-bird shriek’d, the wind blew cold, 
And Dodingly did moan 

Round the dark- vaulted ruins old. 

Where now I walked alone. 

Quickly loud yells, with hewlings mix’d. 
Broke on my startled ear ; 

My blood ran cold — my limbs transfix’d — 

I stood all mute with fear. 

Then rush’d I from those ruins old, 

Which noisy ghosts delight in; 

But turned to look, when, lo ! behold! 

’Twas two Tom-cats a fightin’ ! 


ON COUNTRY LIFE, 

The approaching season for retirement to the 
country, which has become an imperative pas- 
time) if not a passion) should put our citizens 
upon the best track of preparation for its enjoy- 
ment. Leigh Hunt, the employment of whose 
literary life has been, for the most part ? to cram 
as great an amount of pleasure into business and 
duty as possible, thus discourses of retirement, 
and some of its friendly means and influences : 

“ Some of the most stirring men in the world, 
persons in the thick of business of all kinds, ana 
indeed with the business of the world itself on 
their hands — Lorenzo de Medici, for instance, 
who was at once the great merchant and the po- 
litical arbiter. of his time— have combined with 
their other energies the greatest love of books, 
and found no recreation at once so wholesome 
and so useful. Every man who has a right sense 
of business, whether his business be that of the 
world or oi himself, has a respect for all right 
things apart from it 3 because business with him 
is not a mindless and merely instinctive indus- 
try, like that of a beetle rolling its ball of clay, 
but an exercise of faculties congenial with the 
other powers of the human being, and all work- 
ing to social ends. Hence he approves of judi- 
cious and refreshing leisure, of domestic and 
social evenings, of suburban retreats, of gardens, 
of nltimate retirement “for good,” and of a 
reading and reflective old age. Such retire- 
ments have been longed for, and in many in- 
stances, realized, by wise and great men of all 
classes, from the Diocletians of old to the Foxes 
and Burkes of our own day. Warren Hastings, 
who had ruled India, yearned for the scenes of 
his boyhood, and lived to be happy in them. 

The wish to possess a country house, a re- 
treat, a nest, a harbor of some kind from the 
storms, and even from the agitating pleasures of 
life, is as old as the sorrows and joys of civiliza- 
tion. The child feels it when he “plays at 
house 3 ” the schoolboy when he is reading in 
his corner 3 the lover when he thinks of his mis- 
tress. Epicurus felt it in his garden 3 Horace 
and Virgil expressed their desire of it in passage* 
which tne sympathy of mankind has rendered 
immortal. It was the end of all the wisdom 
and experience of Shakspere. He retired to his 
native town, and built himself a house in which 
he died. And who else does not occasionally 
“ flit ” somewhere meantime if he can ? The 
country for many miles round London, and in- 
deed in most other places, is adorned with hou- 
ses and grounds of men of business, who are 
whirled to and fro on weekly or daily evenings, 
and who will all find something to approve in 
the closing chapters of our work. The greatest 
moneyed man of our time, Rothschild, who 
weighed kings in his balance, could not do with- 
out his house at Gunnersbury. Even the turbu- 
lent De Retz, according to Madame de Sevigne. 
became the sweetest of retired signors, and did 
nothing but read books, and feed his trout. It 
is customary to jest upon such men, and indeed 


upon all retirement ; to say that they would still I 
meddle with affairs if they could, and that re- 
tirement is a failure and a “ bore.” Fox did 
not think so. It is possible that De Retz would 
have meddled fast enough ; nor are energetic 
men superior, perhaps, to temptations of their 
spirit in this way, when such occur. But this 
does not hinder them from enjoying another and 
a seasonable pleasure meantime. On the con- 
trary, this very energy is the thing which hin- 
ders it from palling ; that is to say, supposing 
their intellects are large enough to include a 
sense of it. De Retz, like Burke and Fox, was 
a lover of books. Sir Robert Walpole, who re- 
tired only to be sick and to die, did not care for 
books. Occupation is the necessary basis of all 
enjoyment 3 and he who cannot read, or botan- 
ize, or farm, or amuse himself with his neigh- 
bors, or exercise his brain with thinking, is in a 
bad way for the country at any time, much 
more for retiring into it. He has nothing to do 
but to get back as fast as he can, and be hustled 
into a sensation by a mob. 

Success in Life. — In no department of life 
do men rise to eminence who have not under- 
gone a long and diligent preparation 3 for what- 
ever be the difference in the mental powers of 
individuals, it is the cultivation of the mind 
alone that leads to distinction. John Hunter 
was as remarkable for his industry as for his 
talents, of which his museum alone forms a 
most extraordinary proof. If we look around 
and contemplate the history of those men whose 
talents and acquirements we most esteem, we 
find their superiority of knowledge has been the 
result of great labor and diligence. It is an ill- 
founded notion to say that merit in the long run 
is neglected. It is sometimes joined to circum- 
stances that may have a little influence in coun- 
teracting it, as an unfortunate manner and tem- 
per 3 but it generally meets with its due re- 
ward. The world are not fools— every person 
of merit has the best chance of success j and 
who would be ambitious of public approbation, 
if it had not the power of discriminating? — 
[Physic and Physicians. 

Early Spring MoiSiing. — The sun shone out 
warm aud broadly, the crackling holly hedges 
glittered in the laughing shower of splendor, 
like a line of cuirassiers with their polished 
breastplates. The crocus just began to push for- 
ward its orange top into light from its close 
green shell 3 the snow-drop bent down modestly 
its elegant and lady-like head away from my 
rude amorous gaze 3 the polyanthus, glowing in 
its cold bed of earth, like a solitary picture of 
Giorgione on the dark oaken panels of an an- 
cient dreary Gothic gallery 3 while the fragrant 
lilacs began softly to spread forth their limber 
shoots. The short, tender grass, 

“ Glowing, 

Just as from a gentle mowing, 

Asking a fair foot to press 

On its springing mossiness,” 

was covered with marguerites — “ such that men 
called daisies in our town” — thick as the stars 
on a summer’s night 3 and els I slowly advanced, 
a thousand dew-drops, almost imperceptible on 
close inspection, throw up their dazzling long 
rays against ray eyes, changing their colors, ana 
twinkling in and out, like fiery diamond-sparks 
set round in an eastern emerald. 

Selfishness. — Few people are aware who 
have not subtly pierced into the complicated 
motives of the human breast, that the hatred of 
selfishness may itself become a selfishness as 
base if not so monstrous as the selfishness on 
which it pours its burning curses. For what is 
selfishness but the grudgingly keeping to our- 
selves that which we ought graciously and grace- 
fully to communicate to others with an open- 
handed hospitality ? Now, what does it matter 
whether this unmanly avarice clutch and cling 
to and monopolise the money in our pockets, or 
the ideas in our brain? Indeed, I know not 
whether the avarice of the ideakst is not the 
the most dastardly and detestable of the two. 
Your commonplace miser merely keeps from his 
fellows the golden image of an earthly monarch 3 
the idealist withholds from them the most beau- 
tiful image of the Deity. 


The Bagpipes. — Dr. Mainzer in a late work 
defends the Scottish Bagpipe : “The contempt 
generally thrown upon this ungraceful child of 
antiquity I do not participate in. This uncouth 
instrument, low as is its standard among the 
more perfect and more civilized means of com- 
municating sound, has an interest of a manifold 
kind, and holds among popular instruments the 
first rank, as being one of the oldest and most 
universally known. The bagpipe, limited in 
its mechanism, poor in its expression, is not on 
these accounts deficient in the accents of joy 
and grief : and no instrument has been a closer 
witness oi heroic deeds, none has ever found a 
warmer echo in warmer hearts ! Many pipers 
have died as heroes j the history of pipe tunes is 
the history of battles 3 and these are tne bloody 
records of the history of a country. The pipe 
deserves more than any other to have its biog- 
rapher. The interest it lacks in polite society it 
amply compensates for in popular life. Though 
unfit for the drawing-room, it was not found un- 
fit for the field of battle. The piano and violin, 
which reign in the former with a glorious ana 
well deserved supremacy, would, under the 
thunder of cannon, but miserably supply its 
place. The principal merit of this instrument, 
nowever, remains to be told. Although one of 
the humblest and coarsest, it is the parent of the 
grandest, the most magnificent, the most com- 
plete — the organ 3 not without reason called the 
wonder of art. The bag has grown into the 
bellows, and two or three pipes into hundreds. 
The principle upon which the sounds are pro- 
duced is in both exactly the same.” 


The Deaf Mother. — The following curious 
anecdote is related of the Countess of Orkney, 
who died in 1700 , aged 76 . Her ladyship was 
deaf and dumb, and married in 1753 by signs 3 
she lived witn her husband, Murrough, first 
Marquis of Thomond, who was also her first 
cousin, at his seat, Rostellan, on the harbor of 
Cork. Shortly after the birth of her first child, 
the nurse, with considerable astonishment, saw 
the mother cautiously approach the cradle in 
which the infant was sleeping, evidently full of 
some deep design. The countess, having per- 
fectly assured herself that the child really slept, 
took out a large stone, which she had concealed 
under her shawl, and to the horror of the nurse, 
who, like all persons of the lowest order in her 
country, indeed in most countries, was fully im- 
pressed with an idea of the peculiar cunning 
and malignity of “ dumbies,” seized it with an 
intent to fling it down vehemently. Before the 
nurse could interpose the countess had flung the 
stone — not, however, as the servant had appre- 
hended ; at the child, but on the floor, where, of 
course it made a great noise. The clnld imme- 
diately awoke, and cried. The countess, who 
had looked with maternal eagerness to tne re- 
sult of her experiment, fell on her knees in a 
transport of joy. She had discovered that her 
child possessed the sense which was wanting in 
herself. She exhibited on many other occasions 
similar proofs of intelligence, but none so inter- 
esting. — [Anecdotes of the Aristocracy. 


Fortunes are generally made by taking 
things coolly. Your man of business that makes 
a great show and is always in a fluster, may get 
a fortune after a fashion j but it will not stick by 
the ribs. Those fortunes are the most solid and 
endurable which are acquired slowly, and with 
prudence and forethought. “ Think twice and 
act once,” has been the motto of your truly rich 
men. 

The striking peculiarity of Shakspere’s mind 
was its generic quality, its power of communi- 
cation with all other minds; so that it contained 
a universe of thought and feeling within itself, 
and had no one particular bias or exclusive ex- 
cellence more than another. He was the least 
of an egotist that it was possible to be. He was 
nothing in himself, but he was all that others 
were, or that they would become. 

A lady noted for her kind feeling, on hearing 
that the Pope was a fugivite from Rome, ex- 
claimed, “ Poor old man, has he got any fami- 
ly ?” On the matter being explained to her, she 
added, “ Well, I hope he will marry now.” 
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DEDICATION AT WILMINGTON, DEL. 

The Dedication of Odd-Fellows Hall, at Wilmington, Del. 
&ill take place May 28th. All members of the Order who 
can make it convenient, are fraternally and cordially invited 
to be present and participate in the procession. The Order 
will appear in fall Regalia. 

By o'der of the Grand Lodge of Delaware. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE AND THE UTILITA- 
RIANS. 

There ig a large clam of persons in oar midst, 
who are in the habit of condemning everything or- 
namental, gorgeous or grand, and who are ever 
talking of a “beautiful simplicity.” Any thing 
like magnificence in life, ornament in dress, or gran- 
deur in the arohiteoture or ceremonial of the chnrch, 
they profess to regard with a holy horror and , to 
judge them by their words, we should suppose them 
ready to barter the most sacred of our altars for 
money, or something which will minister to their 
material comfort. How often do we hear Trinity, 
Grace, and other of our churohes condemned as the 
creations of a worldly pride ! How often do we 
heax repeated the question of that ancient Utilita- 
rian, so severely censured by our Divine Master — 
“ Why may not all these he sold for so much, and 
the money given to the poor ?” 

Now all this comes from the fact that the real 
spiritual significance and import of architecture 
are not appreciated by these persons. They are 
prosaic and skeptioal men, who have no faith in the 
imminence of the spiritual, and who cannot rise to 
the comprehension of the Divine import of the “ har- 
mony of sights and sounds.” 

We have long conceived that the more im- 
posing our churches are, and the more dramatic 
our forms of worship, the greater will he man’s 
interest in religion, and the more deeply will they 
he affected by it. Our churohes should be symbols 
or types of the everlasting, have the power to in- 
spire solemn and devout feeling, and be themselves 
sermons. The most genuine church arohiteoture is 
that which strives to re-produce, in wood and stone, 
the great and imposing temple of the world. As we 
wander among the woods of nature, in the autumn 
especially, the lively green of the hemlock and 
cedar, blending agreeably with the scarlet, golden 
and brown hues of the oak, ohestnut and maple— 
give us impressions similar to those created by the 
imposing decorations of the venerable religious edi- 
fioes of Gothic design. Nay, as we pass musingly 
along, our fancy forms of these varied features— a 
vast temple of praise and worship, consecrated to 
the Infinite Beauty. 

The Altar is the hill, with its many-eolored 
adornments, which stretches out along the horizon 
in its majesty ; the congregation is the trees, which, 
agitated by the breeze, seem to bow with touching 
meekness and deep reverenoe before it; and the 
priest is the verdant laurel, whioh, ever beautiful, 
fresh, unfadi ng , and unperishing — the symbol of 
the Eternal- bends down so lovingly from the 
overhanging rocks and cliffs, and looks out so be- 
nignantly upon all below. The mysterious mur- 
mur of the trees, and the wondrous cadence of the 
rippling streams, roll up through the valley, as the 
tones of a mighty organ, and ring among the hills, 
as a distant and imperfect echo of that everlasting 
song, which, 44 like the noise of many waters,” goeth 
up continually before the Eternal Throne. 

Our Gothic Churches are a perfect transcript of 
this great temple of nature ; and, in all their ar- 
rangements, repose upon spiritual facts. They 
esjm dow forth the Infini te and Everlasting. No one 


can enter them without feeling that they are truly 
the “house of God, and the gate of heaven.” 


A WORD ABOUT EUROPE. 

The latest intelligence, by the Hermann, shows 
Europe still in a disturbed and unsettled condition* 
The social elements are all in fearful agitation, and 
there is reason to believe that our prediction, made 
months ago, will be ftalfiiled ; and that a fierce and 
terrible war will sweep over the entire of Europe, 
and western Asia, breaking up the ancient order of 
society, and preparing it for a better condition. 

From England we have no news of special inter- 
est. In France attempts have been made again to 
suppress clubs and secret societies, but fortunately 
without much success. True, a law has been crea- 
ted which prohibits them, but it can have no prac- 
tical effect. These clubs and secret societies are the 
safeguard of the Republic ; and this movement 
against them looks very suspicious. The State 
trials are proceeding, but excite no particular in- 
terest. 

Italy is again plunged into a sanguinary war. 
The efforts of England and France to renew the 
armistice between Sardinia and Austria have fail- 
ed, and these two powers have once more unsheath- 
ed the sword. Thus far the Sardinians appear to 
have had the best of it. 

A bulletin has been published in Turin, by the 
Minister of the Interior, announcing the passage of 
the Ticino, and the march of the Piedmontese army 
into Lombardy. The headquarters of the king 
were at Trecate, a small town on the Piedmontese 
bank of the Ticino, close to the road leading from 
Novara to Milan. It was by the bridge upon this 
road, leading to Buffalora, that the army crossed 
the river. The passage was unopposed, the Aus- 
trians having retired from that point. The road to 
Milan was reported to have been crowded with the 
Austrians and their baggage and munitions, in full 
retreat. 

Advices had been received from Voghera, of an 
attack made by the Austrians upon the Piedmon- 
tese, who defended the bridge of Mezzana-Corte, 
near Pavia. The Austrians were repulsed, after 
which the Piedmontese partially destroyed the 
bridge. This news was received by telegraph from 
Alexandria, on the 21st ult. 

Late on the 21st ult., the Minister of War received 
a report that the fourth division of the army, led by 
the Duke of Genoa, had advanced os far as Magen- 
ta, in Lombardy. When the division approached 
the bridge in Buffalora, the king hiihself advanced 
suddenly to its head, and was the first man to cross 
the bridge. 

Although we have no great confidence in Charles 
Albert, we yet cannot but hope he will succeed in 
driving the Austrians from the country. 

A French expedition of 12,000 men were ready to 
sail immediately, should the Austrians set their 
feet in the Pontifical States. 

The latest accounts from Hungary abundantly 
prove that the Imperialists were not making much 
headway against the valiant Magyars, as success 
had lately crowned the arms of the latter, and the 
Austrians had several times been beaten with con- 
siderable loss. 

The proposal to appoint the King of Prussia Em- 
peror of Germany, was rejected by the Frankfort 
Parliament, on the 21st of March. This unexpect- 
ed decision caused great excitement ; and would, it 
was feared, lead to unpleasant consequences between 
Prussia and Austria. 

The Republic of Palermo had rejected the consti- 
tution and proposals made by the King of Naples. 
The French and British fleets were about to with- 
draw, and the Sicilians were preparing for the hos- 
tilities which would immediately ensue. The King 
of Naples would, with great difficulty, keep his 
throne, as a formidable insurrection was about 
breaking out in Calabria, and the Neapolitans 
themselves were unquiet. 


Russia has filled Poland with soldiers, and War- 
saw is so crowded that many regiments have to en- 
camp in the streets. 

W e shall look for the next news from Europe 
with deep interest; for we are confident, from pres- 
ent appearances, that the end of revolutions is not 
yet come. That great epoch seems to be near, 
which is described in the old myths of the north, 
and predicted by the Scandinavian maid, the famed 
prophetess of Yola. 44 It is the age of storms and 
swords — wars shall desolate earth, the Azes— i. e. 
the kings and lords— “shall be dethroned, and a de- 
vouring flame shall consume the fabric of the 
world. But a new earth will rise eut of the deso- 
lation, clothed with fertility and beauty, where 
peace, equality, fraternity and love, will dwell for 
ever.” Sleep — sleep in peace, sacred prophe tess of 
Yola! A thousand years hast thou slumbered in 
thy tomb, where thy bones have been warmed by 
the everlasting fires of Heola ; but thy voioe is 
heard to-day above the storm and thunder of revo- 
lution, musical as thosong of Iduna ; and thy words, 
fresh and beautiful, are now marching forth to their 
glorious fulfillment. 


THE ORIGIN OP BELLS. 

Church bells were invented about the year 
400, by Paulinos, the Bishop of Nola, a city of 
Campania. Hence the name assumed by a company 
of Bell Ringers, the Campanalians. 

The practice of ringing bells in change, is said to 
be peculiar in England, but the antiquity of it is 
not easy to be ascertained. There are in London 
and other places several societies of ringers, par- 
ticularly one called the College Youths ; and in 
the life of Sir Mathew Hale, written by Bishop 
Barnet, some facts are mentioned whioh fevor the 
report, that this learned and upright judge was a 
member in his youth. In England the praotioe of 
ringing is reduced to a science, and peals (tones) 
now known were composed upwards of fifty years 
ago by one Patriok. This man was a maker of 
barometers ; in his advertisements he styled him- 
self Torrieellion operator, from Torrioelli, who 
invented instruments of thin kind. 

In the time of Clothair, King of France, and in 
the year 610, the army of the King was frightened 
from the siege of the city of Sans, by ringing the 
bells of St. Stephen’s Church. In the times of 
popery bells were baptized and annointed, cleo 
ChrUmatis ; they were exorcised, and blessed by 
the Bishop, from a belief that when these ceremo- 
nies were performed, they had power to drive the 
devil out of the air, to calm tempests, to extin- 
guish fire, and even to recreate the dead. The ri- 
tual of these ceremonies is contained in the Roman 
Pontifical ; and it was usual in their baptism to 
give each bell the name of some saint. In Chaun- 
cey’s History of Hertfordshire, is the relation of the 
baptism of a set of bells in Italy with great cere- 
mony, a short time before the writing of that book. 
The bells of the Priory of Little Dunmow, in Essex, 
were, anno 1601, new oast and baptised. The 
bells at Osney Abbey, near Oxford, were also very 
femons. 

In the funeral monuments of Weever, the Anti- 
quary, are the following particulars relating to 
bells : 44 In the little Sanctuary at Westminster, 
King Edward III. erected a clothier, and placed 
therein three bells for the use of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel ; about the biggest of them were oast in the 
metal these words : 

4 King Edward made me thirtia thousand weight and three ; 
Take me down and wey me, and more yon ehall find me.’ 

But these bells being taken down in the reign of 
King Henry YIII., some one writes underneath 
with a coal : 

' But Henry the Eighth 
Will bait me of my Weight.’ 

This last distich alludes to a fact mentioned by 
Stowe, in his Survey of London : “ Ward of Far- 
ringdon Within, to wit : near St. Paul’s School 
stood a clothier, in whioh wort four bolls, oftlled 
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Jesus Mis, tbs greatest la all Bngland, against 

which Sir Miles Partridge staked a hundred pounds, 
and won them of King Henry VIII. at a cast of 
dice.” 

It is said that the^ foundation of the fortunes of 
the Orsini family in Italy, was laid by an ancestor 
of it, who, at the dissolution of religious houses, 
purchased the bells of abbeys and other churches, 
and by the sale of them in other countries, acquired 
a Tory great estate. Nevertheless, it appears that 
abroad there are bells of a great magnitude. In 
the steeple of the great church at Roan, in Norman- 
dy, is a bell with an inscription, which has been 
thus translated : 

44 1 am George of Araboie, 

Thirty-five thoueend in poie ; 

Bat he that thall weigh me, 

Thirty-six thousand Mali find me.” 

Moscow was formerly celebrated for the number 
and the size of its bells, many of which were of 
great weight. 

It is a common tradition that the bells of the 
King’s College Chapel, in the University of Cam- 
bridge, were taken by Henry V. from some church 
in France, after the battle of Agincourt. They 
were taken down some years ago, and sold to 
Pheeps, the bell-founder of Whitechapel. 

In the year 1664, one Abraham Rudal, of the 
city of Gloucester, brought the art of bell-founding 
to great perfection. His descendants, in succes- 
sion, have continued the business of casting bells, 
and by a list published by them, it appeared that 
at Lady -day, 1774, the family, in peals and odd 
bells, had oast to the number of 8,594. The peals 
of St. Dunstan in the East, St. Brides, Fleet-street, 
and St. Martin in the fields, Westminster, are 
in the number. 

The uses of bells were various. They were rung 
to call people to church — on all occasions of festivi- 
ty and joy, and to announce the death of a mortal. 
The custom of tolling bells at the death of a person 
is very old. Its significance was beautifal and 
Christian. When a poor child of earth was called 
away, the bell was rung to notify Christians that a 
brother or sister had passed away, and to remind 
them of their duty to pray for the repose of the 
departed spirit. In all the rural districts of New 
England, the Passing Bell is always heard at a 
death, and in the solitude of the country its tones 
are peculiarly impressive. It is a praiseworthy 
custom, and implies that the dead are yet some- 
thing to us, and we are something to them ; that 
the friendly ties and sympathies which exist here 
will survive the grave, and flourish in immortal 
vigor, and bloom through eternity. 

In another department of our journal we give our 
readers a beautifal poem, by MUler, called the 
Passing BeU. 

AN ERROR CORRECTED. 

We insert the fallowing correction with pleasure ; 
and we particularly desire, if any brother discov- 
ers an error of this description, or of any kind in 
our list of Lodges or Encampments, that he wiU 
make it known. 

Lb Rot, Genesee Co., N. Y., April 9, 1849. 

Pub. Golden Rule — Dear Sir : 1 see by the 
directory contained in the last No. of your paper, 
that Le Roy Lodge No. 119 is set down as suspen- 
ded. As this is an error which may do us harm, I 
write to have you oorrect it. 

This Lodge is in as good standing as any in the 
State, so far as regularity and oonformity to the 
laws of the Order are concerned, and has never 
bean suspended. Do us the justice to oorrect this 
error. 

Wyoming Encampment No. 66 was instituted at 
this place on the 14th ult. by D. D. G. P. W. W. 
Willard, of Onondaga District— meets 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays ef each month. Officers for current 
term: C. F. Bissell,C. P. ; Jno. P. Vincent, H P. ; 
Ira 8. Vaughn, S. W. ; J. lGmback, J. W. ; A. C. 
Finney, S. ;.M. A. Dix, F. 8. ; 8. F. Comstock, T. 

Yours, fraternally, C. F. Bimxll. 


ADDRESS 

Delivered before Covenant Lodge No. 90, and McKendree 

Lodge No. 32, 1. O. O. F., of the State of Mississippi. 

BY BRO. WM. WARD, JR. 

The care-worn pilgrim, as he passes through 
the earth- way of existence, is met on every side by 
the cold sterilities of selfish and unsympathising 
life ; wherever he may turn, the hypocrioies of his 
fellow men deceive his warmest hopes, or their in- 
difference chills him with neglect. He looks in vain 
toward some imaginary oasis, where the fresh 
green wreaths of Friendship entwine the soul, 
where the pure fountain of Love may slake their 
fevered thirst, and where, above them both, the sky 
of Truth unfolds the radiance of a higher heaven. 
Too often, like the mirage of the desert, the illuso- 
ry phantoms that seemed so warm, and glowing, 
and life-like, rest there, the vain colorings of base- 
less fabrics, above a barren waste. There is an- 
other pang added to his anguish, that of blighted 
hope. He finds the world’s heart callous ; that its 
throbbings are never felt beyond the adamantine 
walls of selfishness and interest. These inevitable 
barriers rear their grim gates above the entrance, 
where Friendship and Love should spread their 
green memorials, and through which sympathy 
should lead misfortune and her dejected train. All 
to him is repulsive, save perchance some isolated 
rivulet gushing from a hidden source, .to tell him 
there is yet left the redeeming nucleus, around 
which the sympathies and feelings of fallen human- 
ity may cluster and lead on to the ocean of univer- 
sal benevolence. 

But alas ! it is here that man is truly fallen— in 
his sympathies there is no union, no universality ; 
but where they exist it is but the casual outbreak 
from the time-hardened rock of selfishness and 
pride, when struck by the rod of affliction ; else is 
but a sad wreck, where Philanthropy mourns amid 
the relics of human perfection. But even here all 
is not lost. There, perhaps, a broken column, 
once almost ideal in its symmetry, rises from the 
dust of ages. There, too, a riven arch, with its 
proud entablatures, and the blue sky melting 
through its openings, rises like a monitor of decay 
before us ; while here, a temple, with its columned 
aisles and magic proportions, arrest the gaze from 
the rubbish which the hand of Time has thrown in 
lavish confusion around his sad domain. All is 
not yet lost. Though the streams of benevolence 
may be scattered, though the wrecks of humanity 
may cover the earth with shivered and distorted 
fragments, still the waters may be gathered, and 
the fragments united. Though the mind may be in 
chaos, its virtues scattered, its feeling made barren 
by ooldness and neglect, those affections are inde- 
structible ; they live through all time, and perme- 
ate all mind, as they now awaken within us the 
thrill of pity, or the yearnings and promises of 
Hope ; so generations on whom the dust of succes- 
sixe ages is piled, have felt their impulses and their 
truth. 

The blue-eyed Scythian, the olive Persian, the 
agile-minded Greek, have felt, in the great chain 
of existence, the same emotions that the generations 
of earth now express. They may be quelled, disu- 
nited, but never destroyed ; and were they direct- 
ed into one great channel, the care-worn pilgrim 
might for ever wander in the gardens of happiness 
and peace. But the phases into which society is 
thrown, by the colder feelings of our nature, will 
ever hang like an incubus in dragging down the 
occasional efforts of those who seek to elevate the 
moral nature of man by single and discursive means. 
It is only in union, in association, that these great 
objects are to be accomplished. One of the em- 
blems of our Order has taught us that union is 
strength ; that one rod alone can be broken, but 
when banded together they become invincible. 
Here, then, is one of the great aims and objects ef 
Odd-Fellowehip— to incorporate the sympathies of 
our nature, and to fraternise the world with their 


well-direeted energies. Though we seek noteujr 
erigin amid the Polytheistic relies of a moldering 
antiquity, its broad principles were laid in ages 
far distant, cemented by the hand of time, to en- 
dure for ever. We are hidden from the world, its 
factions, its interests and its prejudices, that ws 
may hand down the charities and better feelings of 
our nature, in the great bond of human brother- 
hood. 

The time has long past, when the mysteries of a 
secret fraternity awoke the fears and superstition 
of the world outside. The weapons of the oavalios* 
are now harmless, and the denunciations of ths 
uninitiated fall unregarded on the world's ear. 
Suspicion, 44 the coward’s virtue,” no longer prying 
with her secret eyes, shrinks back from the vain 
inquiry ; and baffled curiosity, struck with wonder 
at the fair proportions of the outer court ef our 
temple, dares not penetrate its inner recesses. 

It is true, antiquity, from her mystic lore, baa 
given us some sad examples of her veiled institu- 
tions of magio and deoeit. They have coma down 
to us, invested with all the terrors of secrecy and 
delusion ; the meaningless mummery of their hor- 
rid rites were calculated as food for terror, and to 
clothe their Priests with all the attributes of the 
prophet and the fiend; their emblems became talis- 
men and charms, and the world writhed like a giant 
in the iron meshes of superstition* Isis held Egypt 
in chains with his deified mysteries, and the terrible 
orgies of Eleosis fettered the Grecian alike in 
gloomy bondage. The beautifal curtain was lifted 
from their mysteries, like the veil from the Prophet 
of Khorassan, to reveal the distortions of hideous- 
ness and horror to the deluded worshiper, whose 
curiosity was dearly paid by unnatural and deceit- 
ful ceremonies. 

We call to our aid no terrors, to assume a power 
over a victim — we invoke no horrors — we claim no 
magic in our beautifal and impressive rites— our 
emblems are clothed in no unnatural, no talismanie 
power ; yet they have a lesson which is ever im- 
pressing itself on those who seek to learn. The 
moral symmetry of our Order is only to be traced 
by a gradual development of its beauty. You 
might perhaps obtain a fragment from its secret 
courts, but yet, as well might you judge by a sin- 
gle stone from an unseen edifice, of the beauty-and 
proportion of the whole — as well might you take 
one link of a hidden chain, and solve the problem 
of its mysterious length, as to draw one secret from 
our rites, and learn the beauty and proportion of 
our beloved Order. 


The world, ever prone to judge from its shallow 
knowledge, complains of our exclusive character, 
and names our charity, selfish liberality. If to ex- 
clude party, sect or caste, the dements of strifo, 
discord and bitterness, the inharmonious strings 
that jar upon the mdody of life— if this is the taunt 
conveyed in such epithets, we bow in silence to the 
world’s decree ; nay, we rejoice in such selfishness 
as this, and ask no happier lot than to remain ex- 
clusive for ever. When it becomes the privilege of 
all classes of society to mingle together in a work 
of love ; we rejoioe that it is a refage from the bit- 
terness and strife of earth. 

Philosophy, with cynic sneer, eannot deride our 
mysteries, far they are the tenets of its moral pu- 
rity. Poetry oannot aim its keen and glittering 
shafts at its winning beauty, for it is fall of the 
eloquence of poetry and truth. Religion oannot 
warn from its genial paths, for it is its ally and its 
aid ; but if the world’s passions and prejudioos see 
fit to brand us with its oulled and studied epithets, 
be it so. If they tell us that our benefactions are 
confined within the pale of our own fold, we reply 
that here we do more than the werld has done, and 
within the world at least as much. Because we are 
at times shut out from its motives and interests, it 
does not prevent us from becoming par tici pan t s in 
its petty plans of Philanthropy— -it does not sever 
us from being a constituent pert of society in all its 
actions and its schemes; and were the power and 
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the meant beneath the eontrel ef eur beloved Or- 
der, the world would not be too broad for its plan 
of sympathy and lore. 

But again, your regal trappings, your deoora- 
tions, your pompous titles and your glittering 
pageantry — are these the instruments of charity ? 
are these the tinsel heraldries with which she an- 
nounces her comings, and arrays her rotaries ? 
Do you send her ministering forth amid the squallid 
leprosies of earth in the habiliments of regal pomp ? 
Oh, no ! no ! our charities are silent and unseen, 
our risi tings are not heralded by the emblems we 
choose to wear to make our union more distinot. 
But why should we not have our decorations ? Are 
not your Churches splendid with their desks, their 
chancels, their altars, and their pillars ? And are 
not your ministers arrayed in the vestments of 
their sacred office? And can you find fault with a 
regalia whose every emblem, nay, whose very 
colors, teach a lesson of truth and beauty ? The 
haughty stoic, in his robe, the cynic, in his rags> 
are alike encrusted with a more questionable pride ; 
and the paradoxical Pharisee, while he glories in 
thei thought that he is not like other men, is bloat- 
ed with his wealth, his honors and his titles. Our 
titles, at which the world sometimes curls its sneer- 
ing lip, are only known within our Lodge Rooms ; 
they blaze not upon the world, nor are they used 
in th« world’s vain sense. It is enough that we 
use t&em in connection with the virtues that should 
adorm station, ^and cluster around authority. 

The poetry of our Order is one of its peculiar 
characteristics. It is full of beauty, of regularity, 
of sublimity, of simplicity. Its persuasive elo- 
quence pleads to our better feelings, and like the 
soothing tones of a well-strung lyre, lilts the soul 
in majestic harmony above the cares, the passions 
and vanities of earth. In the simple ceremonies of 
our dedication, our ftmeral services, there is poetry 
and truth. We have the teachings of man’s vani- 
ty, his weakness and his bondage ; and the glowing 
glories of his elevation are fresh with beauty, in 
the elequent lectures of advancement. 

Let us move on, then, in silence and in peace, 
while surrounded with the passions and conflicts of 
life. Remember your duties and the obligations 
by which they are directed. Remember, too, that 
those sympathies and charities you have sworn to 
perform toward your fellow -men are as binding 
and imperative as your commands of secresy. You 
cannot, and you dare not, violate the one, and 
cherish the other as a sacred duty. And above 
all, let not that brother who has gone down to 
revel in the allurements and fascinations of vice, 
stamp with falsehood our lessons of man’s high and 
noble destiny, but arrest him ere the syren winds 
her last fatal charm around him. It is then, and 
in such deeds that life has its moral, and is not 
without its meaning. We say, then, to every true 
Odd-Fellow— 

“ So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To those mysterious realms where each must take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave, at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but sustained and sooth’d 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

CHLOROFORM IN CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

The Boston Transcript says: “ The question 
has been asked, whether a sheriff may administer 
ether or chloroform to a criminal who is about to 
be executed ? The recent executions of criminals 
in our country have been in a private manner. 
Formerly it was the custom to make an execution 
as public as possible, for a terror to the living and 
to manifest the supremacy of the law. It is now 
satisfactorily proven that publio executions tend 
rather to harden than to have any good effect on 
the hearts of men. The death penalty is not main- 
ly dreaded from the pain necessary to its infliction. 
It is the thought of the untried realities of futurity 


which makes * the soul startle at destruction.' 
How many men do we see Irho will gladly brave 
any surgical operation, however severe, if they are 
confident that it will save their lives ! And science 
teaches us to believe, that there are numerous ope- 
rations vastly more painful than death itselt by the 
cord. 

44 The law does not enjoin upon the sheriff to per- 
form his office with all the harshness and cruelty 
which can be used ; but contrariwise it presumes 
that he will do it with all the possible lenity and 
consideration for the feelings of the criminal. This 
mixture of mercy with justice is the only good in- 
fluence which operates upon the minds of specta- 
tors, and others who read accounts of executions, 
and is the most efficient means of softening the 
heart of the victim. 

44 We really cannot see any weighty objection to 
a sheriff’s discharging his duty in the most lenient 
manner possible ; and, if the criminal requests the 
exhibition of ether or chloroform, it is great cruelty 
to withhold it from him.” 

We are glad the humane and talented editor of 
the Transcript has introduced this subject. There 
is no reason in the world why the execution of the 
culprit should not be made as painless as possible. 
Our laws do not require pain, or torture, but 
death. It was a custom with the ancient Romans, 
to give drinks to criminals, to mitigate the pains of 
death; and the Scriptures give us a precedent. 

When our Saviour was crucified, he exolaimed, 
44 1 thirst,” and they gave him vinegar , mingled 
with myrrh . Commentators are universally agreed 
that this mixture was intended to deaden sensibili- 
ty, and make the agony of the cross less painful. 


HINTS TO JURORS, 

ON THE MODE OF ASCERTAINING THE TIME 
OF DEATH. 

The 44 rigor mortis,” or stiffening of the body, 
commences from one to two hours after death, and, 
continuing from two to three days, begins to re- 
lax, when decomposition sets in. This stiffening 
of the body does not exist in the joints, as common- 
ly supposed. It is in the muscular system that the 
rigor mortis, or stiffening, takes its seat ; and the 
oontractibility of muscular fibre continuing after 
relaxation is lost, the stiffened muscles, in passing 
over the joints, encloses them, as it were, in splints. 
In producing this effect, the oontractibility of the 
muscular fibres is assisted by coagulation of the 
fluids contained within the muscular substance. 
In case of death after a lingering illness, the rigor 
comes on sooner and remains a shorter time. 

Nysten, an eminent surgeon of Paris, made, at 
the time of the first French Revolution, a series of 
important investigations, tending to determine the 
time at which the power of contractility, on the 
application of stimuli, ceases in different muscles. 
It is well known that on passing a galvanic current 
through a palsied limb, or the limb of a corpse re- 
cently dead, violent muscular contractions will 
j take place. 

It had been a desideratum in physiology and 
medico-legal science, to determine the succession in 
which the different muscles lost their power of 
contractility, and also the average length of time 
which elapses between the final cessation of the 
power of breathing and the insensibility of the dif- 
ferent muscles to the contracting power of stimuli. 
For a long time had this knowledge been desired, 
but veneration for the recently dead, and the at- 
tachment of friends to the remains of those whom 
they had eiteemed in life, prevented the perform- 
ance of experiments necessary to determine the 
question. 

During the reign of terror, when the revolution- 
ary frenzy was at its hight, and the scaffolds of 
Paris groaned beneath the weight of political vic- 
tims, then men’s minds became accustomed to 
scenes of bloodshed and cruelty, and the finer feel- 
ings of the human breast gave way to indifference I 
at human suffering. Votaries of religion were* 


scared away from the temples ef their adoration, 
and commanded to worship the idols of political 
perfection. Rational hope of present benefit from 
the fruits of human sympathy was extinguished 
before the glaring and false light of the visionary 
ignis fatuus, then leading the misguided multitude 
through sloughs of disappointment and streams of 
blood. 

The enthusiastic and ardent mind of Nysten 
perceived that these wholesale butcheries afforded 
the opportunity for making physiological investi- 
gations upon an extensive scale. It was arranged 
that each victim, after having been submitted to 
the guillotine, should be dropped through a hole in 
the flooring into an enclosed chamber underneath 
the scaffold. Within this chamber Nysten secreted 
himself, and there, unseen by the populaoe, con- 
ducted his investigations at will. The result of his 
experiments may be concisely summed up as fol- 
lows : Irritability was first extinguished in the 
left ventricle of the heart ; next, in the great intes- 
tine ; 8, in the small intestine; 4, the stomach ; 5, 
the bladder ; 6, the right ventricle of the heart. 
The irritability of the right ventricle continued 
about an hour ; after this the power of irritability 
was lost in the following order : 1, in the gullet; 
2, in the iris, er colored muscle surrounding the 
pupil of the eye. Next to these the voluntary 
muscles lost their power of contractility, and first- 
ly, those of the head and neck, then those in the 
lower extremities, and thirdly, those in the upper. 
Last of all the auricles of the heart ; and of these, 
the right auricle retaining its power longer than 
the rest, has been named the ultimum moriens, or 
last dying part. The power of contractility was 
retained by the right auricle about two hours after 
decapitation of the body. m. 

Editorial Jeu-de-mot» — Very Good. — How 
can we feel otherwise than happy, after reading the 
following in yesterday’s Poet : 

44 4 Truth Stranger than Fiction.’ — One of 
the most agreeable papers in Boston has a Poore 
editor.” 

After all our name isn’t such a bad one as it 
might be. The subtraction of the final x would 
leave us, (as Mr. Shakspere once remarked) 44 Poor 
indeed,” but the addition of an r would make us 
poorer. It isn’t, we admit, as Rich a name as that 
of a collector whose office under ours is, but now 
that it has been complimented by the Prince of 
Yankee editors, who is not green, (though the ad- 
dition of the above-mentioned final r would make 
him Greener ,) we shall take the first opportunity 
of saying to some fair damsel — 

44 1 give thee all — I can no more — 

Though Poore the offering be- 
lt’s been praised in the Poston Poet , 

High honor that for me !” 

Country papers will please copy.— [Boston Daily 
Bee. 



Tbe Boston Daily Bee is one of our very best 
exchanges ; indeed, we always prized it, but never 
so much as at this time, and we earnestly hope that 
its editor will always be poor, (Poore) for we are 
confident that if by being Poore , he should get into 
limbo, one of the proprietors of the Bee would be 
generous enough to Ransom him. 


Circulation or City Papers.— The Sunday 
Morning News recently asserted that of the weekly 
papers published in this city, Ned Buntline’s Own 
had the largest circulation. This is a great mis- 
take. The Gazette of the Union has the largest 
circulation of any of the weeklies, and only one 
daily paper, The Sun, surpasses it. We not only 
circulate more papers than the others, but over a 
larger extent of country. Everybody at the South 
and West reads the Gazette of the Union and Golden 
Rule. 


Odd-Fellows* Hall. — This great temple of Odd- 
Fellowship is to be dedicated on the 4th of June, 
when there will be a larger gathering of Odd-Fel- 
lows in this city than on the occasion of laying the 
corner stone of the edifice. We have not .yet been 
informed what is to be the order of exercises. 
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Merchant's Lodge No. 160. — The brethren of 
this Lodge celebrated their fourth anniversary on 
the 10th, with more than their ordinary zest. At 
an early hour the members, and a numerous party 
of ladies, assembled at the Ledge Room to hear an 
address from P. G. Arthur McArthur, of Boston, 
late a member of the Lodge. His remarks were 
eloquent and impressive, and gave universal plea- 
sure to his large audience. After the business of 
the evening was ended, the assembly adjourned to 
the tasteful saloon of the Clinton Hotel, where an 
elegant entertainment had been prepared by Bro. 
Leland. The evening closed with dancing, and the 
company separated after a season of pleasure that 
memory will often dwell upon. 

Odd-Fellowship and the California Emi- 
gration. — The members of our Order now en 
route for California, via Panama, true to their ob- 
ligations, have organized themselves into a relief 
committee at Panama, and hold weekly meetings. 
Those who are sick have had extended to them a 
brother's care, while those who needed pecuniary 
assistance have found it to an extent that will ena- 
ble them to push on to the mines without delay. 

Grand Lodge Documents. — We acknowledge 
the reoeipt of the proceedings of the Grand Lodges 
of Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Mississippi, and 
also of the Grand Encampment of Mississippi. A 
more particular digest will be given in our next. 

Odd-Fellows’ Library.— This great enterprise 
is going forward successfully. It is expected that 
the Library will be opened in June. In connec- 
tion with this institution will be given courses of 
literary and scientific lectures. 



Panorama of the Hudson River. — This is a 
splendid work of art. It shows a close observation 
of nature, and a refined and classic taste. It is ex- 
ceedingly accurate in its delineations, and embodies 
the most majestic and beautiful river scenery in 
the world. We have no views in our memory so 
striking and varied as West Point, here seen from 
various positions. The lights and shadows, the 
wild and bold scenery, the picturesque shores ad- 
jacent, the associations connected with its history ; 
all impart to it a great charm and interest. Many 
other towns on the river are most faithfully given, 
with the country adjacent ; and the painter has 
happily selected those which a lavish nature has 
stamped with all the attributes of variety and 
beauty. 

New Orleans Serenaders.— With all the re- 
finement of nature we have in this admirable troupe 
a humor unsurpassed. Their burlesque imitatflfcn 
of the Italian troupe has whiled away many an 
hour most pleasingly ; and their new piece, the hit 
at the Gung’ls, is played in a style irresistibly 
comic, and full of fun. The overtures are also well 
selected, and admirably executed, and their melo- 
dies sung with the most charming effect. 

American Museum. — The attractions at this 
place continue unabated. Mr. Barnum and Mr. 
Greenwood are indefatigable in their exertions to 
amuse and instruct the public. Great Western is 
still at this place, the Quaker Giant and Giantess, 
and a host of novelties, too numerous to mention, 
and too extensive to describe. 

Chinese Museum. — We do hope that all of our 
readers will call and see this collection of Chinese 
curiosities. Here one may see a perfect picture of 
Chinese life, in all its varieties, and learn nearly as 
much of Chinese peculiarities as by a visit to the 
celestial empire. 

Niblo’s Revived. — An elegant saloon is to be 
erected upon the corner oi Prince-street and 
Broadway, to be completed by the 1st of July. 
The center of the square is to be adorned with a 
garden and fountains, and the whole establishment 
to be made as before, worthy the patronage of the 
city, and unexceptionable as a place of rational 
amusement. 


awtnr arg Ne Mcna 

Church and State." By Rev. Baptist 
Nod. New-York: Harper & Brothers. It will be 
remembered that the author of this work, not long 
since, held a distinguished position in the estab- 
lished Church, from which he has now seceded. 
This work contains the reasons which have led him 
to this result. He discusses with great ability the 
whole subject of a State religion, and the question 
of union between Church and State. This work 
must produce an immense sensation in England, 
and will be extensively read here. It exposes some 
curious facts regarding this subject, and we promise 
our readers a rich treat in its perusal. We have 
read it with much pleasure and profit. 

Natural History of Enthusiasm.” 
Carter & Brothers. This is a republication of the 
eelebrated work of Isaac Taylor. Although we 
: cannot subscribe entirely to the philosophy of this 
book, we must admit that it is a product of great 
merit, force, ability and beauty. Mr. Taylor is a 
most vigorous writer and able logician, and what- 
ever he writes is always read with deep interest. 
In this work he discourses of enthusiasm, not in 
its entireness, but from the religious point of view, 
or as it is connected with religion. He describes 
that fictitious piety which, hitherto, has never failed 
to appear in times of unusual religious excitement or 
enthusiasm, and also strives so to fix the meaning of 
the term enthusiasm, as to wrest it from those who 
use it to their own infinite damage. As a whole, 
we do not know of a more useful work than this. 

(0* “ Original Thoughts on various Passa- 
ges or Scripture." By Rev. Richard Cecil. 
New-York : R. Carter & Brothers. 1849. We 
find here, from an able pen, the substance of many 
sermons, which serve forcibly and interestingly to 
elucidate passages of Scripture regarded as obscure, 
or which admit of some latitude of interpretation. 
The book shows the result of deep study and re- 
flection, a thorough knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and a nature deeply imbued with a spirit of 
piety and benevolence. We warmly commend it to 
our readers. 

(0- 44 The Gold Region.” New-York: Baker 
& Scribner. This is a well written little book, in 
which the author relates his supposititious adven- 
i tures in a Fairy-Land, somewhere in California, 
which he calls Aurifodina. He is mere fortunate 
| than most of the California adventures ; for he is 
introduced to a city of gold, whose king, Reechas- 
mud, ( Rxch-asmud ) was a very amiable fellow, 
and whose daughters, Kissame (Kiss-me) and Mi- 
buta, {My -beauty) our traveler found very enter- 
taining. On the whole, this book is a cure for the 
California fever. 

£0-“ Border Warfare.” New-York: Baker 
& Scribner. We commend this book to our read- 
ers, as one that is indispensable to a thorough 
knowledge of some of the most interesting incidents 
in our country’s history. Mr. Campbell has done 
his work well, and gives us a very valuable and 
instructive work. 

£ 0 - 44 Here a Little, anb There a Little.” 
New-York : Baker & Scribner. This is an admi- 
rable little work for the young. It consists of 
Scripture stories, thrown into a pleasing and de- 
lightful form, which will make it very valuable and 
interesting to children. Every Sunday School and 
every family should have a copy. 

# 

(0- 44 Mordaunt Hall.” New-York : Harper 
& Brothers. This is a standard romance, written 
in a pleasing and animated style, full of incident, 
and illustrating a lofty morality. It will well 
repay a second reading. 

{^“The Caxtons.” New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. This is part I. of a new novel by Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, which promises to be equal 
to the beet of hit earlier productions. 


(0* “ The Mexican War.” New-York : Barnes 
& Co. This is a graphic deseription of the late 
war, and a history of the adventures of our gallant 
army in Mexico. It is full of interesting incidents, 
and is invested with all the charm of romance. It 
is a valuable work, making an important addition 
to our national historical literature, and is worthy 
a place in every family library. 


LOCAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Death of the Very Rev. John Power, D. D. — 
It is with feelings of the deepest regret, we have to 
announce the death of this distinguished member of 
the Catholic Church. As a clergyman, he was es- 
teemed and beloved by his flock, whose spiritual 
and temporal interests he watched over with more 
than parental solicitude. He was formerly Admin- 
istrator, and subsequently Vicar General of this 
diocese; and, after a long and protracted rheuma- 
tic disease, he died on Saturday, the 14th inst., at 
twenty minutes past four o’clock, P. M. Dr. 
Power was considered the ablest theologian in the 
State, as all those who have heard his logical and 
eloquent sermons, will testify; and in private so- 
ciety, his bland manners and interesting and in- 
structive conversation gained for him the affeotion 
not only of those of his own persuasion, but also of 
the members of every creed in this oountry, in 
whose society he so often displayed the rich treas- 
ures of a highly gifted and brilliantly educated 
mind. 

Sympathetic Revolutionary Meeting. — We 
perceive that arrangements are being made for 
getting up a great mass meeting of Italians, Poles, 
Hungarians, Germans, Irishmen and others, to 
take into consideration the present condition of 
Europe, and adopt such measures as may tend to 
advance the cause of democracy in that part of the 
world. 

We are glad of this. It is an excellent move- 
ment, and we are confident that it will be attended 
with beneficial results. It may be thought by some 
that the struggling spirit of democracy in Europe, 
could not be assisted by any movement of the kind 
proposed in this country, so far away from the 
scene of action ; but it can, and most essentially 
too. 


The Siamese Twins are to exhibit themselves a 
few days in this city, before their departure for 
Europe, where they are going, as an exchange 
paper informs us, to consult the most eminent sur- 
geons on the practicability of an operation to divide 
the ligament which binds them together. The 
twins have a fine plantation in North Carolina, and 
are married to respectable young ladies, (sisters) 
who have presented their husbands with a goodly 
number of children. We believe that the most 
eminent surgeons in this country decided, yean 
ago, that to sever the ligament would produce 
immediate death. 

Municipal Elections. — At the recent charter 
elections, whig officers were chosen for the cities 
of New-York and Brooklyn, and a new City Charter 
adopted for New-York. 


A work-house is to be established in this city, 
which will relieve the tax-payers of a large number 
of guests who now idle their time away at the 
Alms House. When it comes to work, people prefer 
to work for themselves. 

A new congregation is now forming, to be placed 
under the ministry of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, former- 
ly of this city; and the large chapel in the New; 
York University, Washington Park, has been 
secured as the place of worship. 


Dramatic Fund. — It is said that Mr. Wm. B. 
Astor has made a donation of #1000 to this benevo- 
lent institution for the relief of decayed actors. 
We doubt it, however— he may have given ten cents. 
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A new Paper. — We hare seen upon oar table a 
new paper called the Era. It looks well, full of 
wigor and variety, bat a little flashy. 

Another Weekly, called the Examiner, has 
also made its appearance. 

Still Another.— Gray’# Commercial Key, is 
the title of a paper to be issaed weekly, at 44 Ann* 
street, commencing about the 12th of May. It 
promises to be a useful journal. 

Rubber Goods. — We would oall attention to the 
advertisement of the Union India Rubber Company, 
in another oolumn. This pliable material has been 
applied to such a variety of uses, that to enumerate 
all is as idle as to attempt a detailed description of 
a Chinese Museum. It has been adapted to the use 
of ships, in their heaviest sails, and is used with 
equal facility in the shape of bank notes. For the 
army and navy it has proved most valuable, and is 
now indispensable to the California emigrants, ten 
thousand of whom can be supplied at this establish- 
ment in a day. Bro. Penfield will be glad to show 
this museum to all, whether purchasers or not. 

v We particularly recommend to our readers the 
exoellent Italian Medicated Soap of Dr. Gouraud, 
whose advertisement may be found in another 
oolumn. We know from trial that thin soap pos- 
sesses all the fine qualities ascribed to it. It soft- 
ens the skin, makes the complexion clear and 
beautiful, and thus is an indispensable addition to 
every lady’s toilet. The other cosmetics of Dr. 
Gouraud are equally valuable, and will be found 
so on trial. 

Health Officer.— Dr. Francis has been ap- 
pointed Physician-in-Chief to the Marine Hospital. 


Treasures of Mooltan. — The treasures dis- 
covered in the subterranean chambers of the cita- 
del, appear to be altogether of oriental magnificence 
and Asiatic profusion. Descending into the cavi- 
ties in which the treasures of the fortress have 
been accumulated, the inspecting officer is said to 
have found opium, and indigo, and salt, and sul- 
phur, and drugs of every description heaped to- 
gether in endless profusion; enormous hoards of 
wheat on one hand, on the other almost inexhaust- 
ible stores of rice ; stacks of ghee vessels brimming 
with their unctous oontents ; bales upon bales of 
costly shawls and gorgeous silks ; chest after chest 
crammed with scabbards, blazing with gold and 
jewels ; tiers of copper cannisters filled to the brim 
with gold mohurs. “My poor pen,” says a cor- 
respondent of the Delhi Gazette, “ cannot describe 
the variety of wealth displayed to the inquisitive 
eye. Tumbrils, under strong guards, have been 
moving to and fro with gold coin all day. And, in 
addition to this, three or four crores of specie were 
still known to be concealed beyond the amount 
already discovered — one crore of rupees being one 
million of pounds sterling.” 

Michigan Taxes.— Household fhrniture to the 
amount of $100, spinning wheels, looms, pews in 
churches, cemeteries, fire-arms, wearing apparel, 
school books, library to the value of $160, ten 
sheep and cows, six swine and provisions, and fuel 
for six months, are now exempt from taxation. 

California. — Panama dates to the 29th of 
March have been reoeived by the arrival of the 
Falcon. The Oregon left Panama far San Francis- 
co on the 18th, with 226 passengers, leaving 1,600 
on the Isthmus. Steerage passages in the Oregon 
sold at $600, and $200 over the general price on 
board sailing vessels. The California had not ar- 
rived at Panama, but was hourly expected. The 
town continued very healthy. 

Ten thousand people are at Independence, Mo., 
and vicinity, en route for the gold region. From 
ten to twenty-five wagons pass St. Josephs, Mo., 
daily, upon the same errand. | 


GENERAL NEWS ITEMS. 

The Money Market continues very stringent, and 
borrowers are obliged to pay high rates. The 
cause of this continued pressure it is not easy to 
assign, but it may be chiefly attributed to the di- 
minished amount of coin in the banks ; which pro- 
duces, naturally, a reduction in the circulation. 
The Crescent City, for Chagres, took $160,000 in 
coin ; and a farther quantity goes out in the Fal- 
con. The next steamer from Liverpool, as well as 
those to come for some weeks, will bring a large 
amount of specie, which cannot fail to aid the 
Money Market ; assisted as it will be by the receipts 
of cash from merchants from the interior, who will 
soon be in the city to make large purchases. Stocks 
are cheaper than last week, and close at the follow- 
ing prices : U. S. Treasury Notes, 108 1-4 ; U. S. 
6*s, 1867, 110 1-4; and Erie Railroad bonds, 97 1-8, 
cash. 

Answer to Miscellaneous Enigma in our 
last. — “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” 

Col. Fremont. — The latest intelligence from 
s enterprising gentleman, informs us that, after 
ieving his men from their perilous position in 
mountains, he returned to Santa Fe, where he 
tipped a new company and proceeded down the 
i Grande, one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
ies, and thence to the Gila, and down that stream 
its confluence with the Colorado, thence on a 
•th- westerly course to the Pacific. 

ir John Franklin's Exploring Expedition.— 
e British Government, through its oonsuls in the 
dted States, has offered a reward of $100,000 for 
> discovery and rescue of this long absent expe- 
ion. Lady Franklin has also offered a reward 
$10,000 for the same purpose. 

Canadian Politics. — The people of Canada of 
itish origin, propose to call a National Conven- 
n. The late act indemnifying sufferers by the 
bellion, promises to be a source of much trouble, 
indeed it will not change the government of 
.nada. 


The body of a man supposed to be named George 
fans, was recently found murdered near Rock- 
et, Ohio. A bullet had passed through his head, 
e was supposed to reside at Buffalo, N. Y. 


The President of the United States will 
attend the Annual Fair of the American 


probably 

Institute. 




Mr. W . H. Smith, C. E., has published a descrip- 
tion of an invention by means of which he hopes to 
insure the establishment and continuance of avail- 
able harbors of refuge, piers, breakwaters, &c., on 
all coasts and in all circumstances. The structure 
is of timber, supported from the top and the sheet- 
ing separately, by yielding braces, so arranged and 
moorai to mooring- blocks, and balanced by coun- 
ter-balance weights, that pressure in either direc- 
tion gradually strikes the strain on either the 
blocks or the weights downward into or upon the 
ground, while it also, in reaction, produces a simi- 
lar strain downwards on the whole structure, 
which, moreover, is so connected and separated, so 
jointed and pivoted, as to admit of a horizontal and 
spiral freedom of motion throughout. All shocks 
are thus to be either eluded directly or thrown 
downward on the solid floor of the sea. Yet the 
power of resistance is said to be sufficient to over- 
come a momentum on the counter- balance weights 
and moorings equal to 2000 tons. Mr. Smith cal- 
culates that a harbor which, on existing principles, 
would cost £50,000, will thus be made for half as 
many hundreds. 

Cure of Cholera.— Mr. Howell, of London, 
states that he has made an important discovery in 
the treatment of this formidable disease. In ar- 
resting the collapse, which is the last and fatal 
stage of the disease, Mr. Howell sponges the whole 
body, and particularly the spine, with turpentine 
of boiling heat. This powerful stimulant at once 
produces reaction over the whole body', removing 
the coldness of the skin, disperses the cramps, 
averts the sickness, and enables the stomach to re- 
ceive medicine and food. In five recent cases of 
cholera, where collapse had set in, this remedy has 
been employed by Mr. Howell and his son with 
triumphant success. 

M. Boland, a baker of Paris, has invented an in- 
genious instrument, called by him the aleuromater , 
the purpose of which is to indicate the panifiable 
properties of wheat flour. The indication depends 
upon the expansion of the gluten contained in a 
given quantity of flour, when freed from its starch. 
A ball of gluten being placed in a cylinder to which 
a piston is fitted, the apparatus is exposed to a 
temperature of 150 degrees ; as the gluten dilates 
its degree of dilatation is marked by tne piston rod. 
If 26 degrees of dilatation is not obtained, the flour 
is rejected. The best floor usually gives from 88 
to 60 degrees* 


A Large Prize. — The foreign papers brought 
out by the Canada, announce the aeath of Mr. 
Moreton, a wealthy American printer, at Paris. 
He is said to have left a legacy of two hundred 
thousand dollars, as a prize for the man who will 
invent a machine capable of striking off ten thou- 
sand copies of a newspaper in an hour. There is a 
printing press in this city, invented by Mr. Jeptha 
Wilkenson, which will throw off twenty thousand 
copies of a newspaper an hour, and fold them into 
the bargain. It is in the hands of Mr. Moses Y. 
Beach, in an incomplete state— the inventor, Mr. 
Wilkenson, having quarreled with that gentleman. 
It is the most extraordinary invention of the age, 
and has been fully tested. Mr. Wilkenson, the in- 
ventor, is the author of several of the most extra- 
ordinary productions the mechanical world has at 
any time produced. He resided many years in the 
city of Manchester, England ; and was, at one time 
a Major in the American army. 

As storm following storm, and wave succeeding 
wave, give additional hardness to the shell that en- 
closes the pearl, so do the storms and waves of life 
add additional force to the character of man. 

The suspension bridge over the Danube at Pesth 
was commenced in 1840, according to the designs 
and under the direction of W. T. Clark, andhas 
just been completed, at a cost of £660,000 sterling. 
This bridge has a clear water way of 1,260 feet, the 
center opening being 670 feet. The hight of the 
suspension towers from the foundations 200 feet, 
being founded in 60 feet of water. The seotional 
area of the suspending chains is 520 square inches 
of wrought iron, and the total weight of the same 
1,300 tons. This is the first permanent bridge 
since the time of the Romans which has been erect- 
ed over the Danube below Vienna, it having been 
considered impossible to fix the foundations in so 
rapid a river, subject to such extensive floods, and 
exposed to the enormous force of the ice in the 
winter season. It now, however, stands as another 
monument of the skill and perseverance of our 
countrymen. The bridge was opened for the first 
time, not to an ordinary public, but to a retreating 
army, on the 5th of J anuary, by which the stability 
of the structure was put to the most severe test. 

At one period the silver mines of Guadalcanal, 
Seville, in Spain, produced to the Spanish govern- 
ment £100,000 in duties alone ; ana from tne pro- 
ceeds of these the palace of the Escurial was built. 
They were the property of a family named Fuchars ; 
who, not satisfied with the enormous wealth derived 
from them, secretly took away the oreB from a new 
lode they discovered, without giving notice to the 
government; and, to prevent imprisonment and 
confiscation, they let the water into the mines ; and 
for one hundred and fifty years they have remain- 
ed in the state in which they were thus left by 
them. About six months ago, however, the mines 
were purchased by an English oompany ; and a 
capital of £10,000 was raised to work them. An 
engine of great power has been obtained, whioh 
bias fair soon to drain the hundred and twenty 
fathoms, and discover the hidden wealth once more. 
Mr. Nicholas Harvey, who drained the lake of 
Harlem, in Holland, is among the adventurers. 

How to Split Paper. — Procure two rollers or 
cylinders of glass, or amber rosin or metallic amal- 
gam; strongly excite them by the well-known 
means, so as to produce the attraction of cohesion, 
and then, with pressure, pass the paper between 
the rollers. One half will adhere to the upper 
roller, and the other to the under roller, ana the 
split will be perfect. Cease the excitation, and 
remove each part. 

The communication by rail is now either com- 
plete, or soon will be, via Calais, right through the 
heart of Europe, including Paris, Brussels, Co- 
logne, Antwerp, the Rhine, Berlin, Warsaw, Leip- 
sic, Vienna, Switzerland, and Venice. Arrange- 
ments are already in progress for a grand continu- 
ous tour through most of the places just named. 
Paris is now approximated to London by a time 
distance of only eleven hours, or a run actually 
shorter than that to either of its own provincial 
capitals, Edinburg or Dublin. 

Potatoes. — Professor Wilder, who has been 
thoroughly investigating the potatoe, solemnly de- 
nounces it as an article of food, and says it is the 
“ cause of the moral and physical degradation of the 
nations that use them.” We believe that the Pro- 
fessor is right. We expressed this opinion, in 
nearly the same words, long ago, although we did 
not know that any other person had arrived at the 
same conclusion.— [N. Y. Star. 
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reached by sounding was in the Atlantic, 900 miles 
west of St. Helena, where Sir James Ross found no 
bottom, with a fhthom line of six mile® and a quar- 
ter in length, 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON AND HIS PAULY. 

We find in a late Herald, the following descrip 
tion of the position of the President of the French 
Republic, with regard to his family : 

The President is not fortunate in the members of 
his family or connections, by whom he is surround- 
ed. He had hoped at first, that the Dowager Grand 
Duo&ess of Baaen, his aunt, could be prevailed on 
to come to Paris, to do the honors of his court. 
This lady, however, declined, and at present no 
lady of his family is put forward to receive his 
guests — he alone receives them. 

It may not be uninteresting to give here a sketch 
of the principal surviving members of the Bonaparte 
family, especially of these who are in Paris : The 
Emperor left four surviving brothers— Joseph, for- 
merly King of Spain ; Lucien, Prince of Canino ; 
Louis, formerly King of Holland; and Jerome, 
formerly King of Westphalia. Of these, the last 
alone survives. Joseph left a daughter, who after- 
wards married the ddest son of Lueien. This 
eldest son is now the Prince of Canino, and holds a 
prominent position in the newlv proclaimed Roman 
Republic, or the Constituent Assembly, of which 
he is Vice President. 

Lucien left several other children, all of whom 
still survive. His eldest daughter is the^ Princess 
Gabriello. His second daughter, Letitia, iharried 
Mr. Thomas Wyse, the member for Waterford, 
from whom, after she had had one child, she sepa- 
rated. She has since, however, had a family of 
illegitimate children. The third child of Lucien 
bears his name, and is now in Paris. He was elect- 
ed lately a representative to the Assembly for Cor- 
sica, but lqp eleotion was null and void. The 
fourth child was Pierre, also elected representative 
for Corsica, and now in Paris. The fifth is An- 
toine, who resides in Italy. The sixth, Marie, 
married to a cousin, and the seventh, Constance, a 
nun. Such was the family of Lucien, Prince of 
Canino. The present Prince of Canino, his eldest 
son, married, as I have stated, to the daughter of 
Joseph, has eight children, the oldest of whom is 
now twenty -five years. Most of the younger mem- 
bers of this family have lately arrived in Paris, 
for the purpose of completing their education. 

Louis Napoleon, ex-King of Holland, has left 
only one surviving son, who is now the President 
of the Republic. It will be seen, that by seniority, 
he is not properly the representative of the Em- 
peror, the children of Lucin being before him. By 
right of primogeniture, the Prince of Canino would 
therefore be at present the heir of the Emperor. 
But it will be remembered that when Napoleon as- 
sumed the purple, his brother Lucien, a staunch 
Republican, did not countenance what he consid- 
ered an usurpation of the liberties of the people : 
an estrangement took place, and the Imperial de- 
cree which declared the members of the Bonaparte 
family princes did not include Lucien. At a late 
period, however, Lucien was created, like the oth- 
ers, a French prince ; but by the laws of the Em- 
pire, priority was given to the younger children, 
and it is thus that Prince Louis, as son of the ex- 
King of Holland, is now regarded as the head of 
the Bonaparte family. 

Jerome, the only surviving brother of the Em- 
peror, was declared King of Westphalia in 1807. 
In 1815, after the battle of Waterloo, he became 
Prince of Montford. Having been divorced from 
his first wife, Elizabeth Patterson, of Baltimore, in 
the United States, in 1805, he soon afterwards mar- 
ried Sophia, Princess of Wurtemberg, who died in 
1888. By her, Prince Jerome had two children, 
the Princess Mathilde, who married, in 1841, 
Prince Anatolo Demidoff, and the Prince Napoleon, 
who is a representative for Corsica in the Assembly. 
After the election in December lost, Prince Jerome 
was appointed Governor of the Invalides, where he 
now resides. He has, for many years, cohabited 
with an Italian lady, who passes as his wife, but 
with whom there has never been any public or 
acknowledged marriage. The Princess Mathilde 
Demidoff separated from her husband some time 
since, under curious circumstances, which are va- 
riously reported. It appears that, either by her 
own solicitations, or by the dictates of his proper 
will, the Emperor of Russia ordered a separation, 
and exercising the power which he possesses, as 
sovereign of that country, interdicted Prince Dem- 
idoff from living in the same city with his wife. 
The Prince is now, or was latelv, at Brussels ; the 
Princess lives at Paris, and frequents, as other 
ladies do, the palace of the President, her cousin. 
Soon after the proclamation of the President, there 
was much discussion as to the female members of 
the Bonaparte family, who should do the honors of 
the palace. The Princess Mathilde was pointed 
out, as well by her own rank in right of her hus- 
band, as by her near relationship to the President, 

M the fittest person for this purpose, She was 


also resident in Paris, and must necessarily be 
present at the court. It seems, however, that the 
haute societe demurred to any such arrangements, 
and it was plainly intimated, that if that lady did 
the honors, the said haute societe would not present 
itself at the palace. The difficulty was attempted 
to be surmounted, as I have stated, by inviting the 
Grand Duchess of Baden to come to Paris, to do 
the honors. This lady, however, having declined, 
the difficulty remained without solution, and it is 
said that the Prince President left to the choice of 
the Princess Demidoff, either to be present as other 
ladies, without exercising any functions or assum- 
ing any paramount position, or to leave Paris. 
The Princess chose the former, and she accordingly 
now appears at the balls, re-unions, and other re- 
ceptions of the palace, but with no marked circum- 
stance which distinguishes her from other ladies. 

This, however, is not the only embarrassment 
by which the President is beset. Madame Wyse, 
with her family, is resident in Paris. She is not 
received at the palace of the President at all. One 
of her daughters recently married a certain Count 
de Saline, whose rank and title she now bears. 
This lady is also in Paris, and is conspicuous at 
public balls and other ceremonies, but neither is 
she received at the palace of the President. 

A difference is lately reported to have arisen 
between the President and his uncle Jerome, in 
consequence of which the latter does not now ap- 
pear at the palace. 

Pierre and Lucien Napoleon, the sons of the late 
Lucien, Prince of Canino, belong to the party of 
the red republic, and they are thus, both political- 
ly and socially, estranged from the President. 

Lucien Murat, the son of the celebrated Murat, 
and of Caroline, the eldest sister of the Emperor 
Napoleon, is now in Paris, and is seen constantly 
at the palace of the President. He is a member of 
the Assembly, and a Colonel in the National Guard. 
His politics are those of the moderate party, and he 
is therefore in perfect harmony with the President. 
He lived for many years in the United States, 
where he married an American lady, who, with her 
children, are now in Paris. 

A Frightened Boarder.— We find the follow- 
ing in the Baltimore Clipper : 

“ A gentleman recently returned from attend- 
ing, as a witness, at the trial of Tom Hyer, the 
pugilist, at Chestertown, Kent County, related to 
us the following most amusing circumstance, which 
occurred at one of the principal hotels in that 
place. Among the unusually large number of 
boarders, there was one whose appetite at table 
seemed to know no bounds ; every dish in his vi- 
cinity was cleared by him before any one else could 
ret a taste. The landlord very patiently bore it 
ior several days in silence, indulging in the hope 
that his boarder’s appetite must certainly have an 
end. But this hope proved delusive; at every 
meal his appetite seemed, if possible, to sharpen 
up ; till at length the landlord, unable to stand it 
any longer, ventured to remonstrate with his board- 
er, and remarked to him, * My friend, you eat so 
much that I shall certainly have to charge you an 
extra half dollar.’ « An extra half dollar !’ replied 
his boarder, with a countenance the very picture of 
despair— ‘for goodness’ sake don’t do that; Pm 
most dead now, eating three dollars’ worth, and if 
you j)ut an extra half dollar’s worth on, I shall 
certainly sue you for manslaughter.’ ” 

Extraordinary Incident. — Ten years ago, in 
the midst of a storm, which had raised drifts of 
snow, thirteen feet deej>, across different spots of 
road, a traveler set out in a heavy loaded cart from 
Kinguise, in Badenoch, to cross Drumwachter. A 
friend and a Newfoundland dog were with him in 
his cart. Near to Dalwhinnie Inn, the storm turn- 
ed horse and cart upside down, threw the traveler 
and his friend into the road, and carried the dog 
some way over the drift The traveler's hat, which 
contained an important letter, was blown away out 
of sight ; and when the dog got back he was sent in 
pursuit of it. He disappeared in chase, and only 
returned just as the horse and cart was setupright, 
nearly an hour after the overturn. The journey 
was completed by the aid of a band of twenty High- 
landers. On examining the hat, the traveler found 
that the letter had fallen out of it, and escaped the 
notice of his brave and sagacious dog ; and he was 
put to serious loss by the misfortune. A singular 
incident remains to be told. The lost letter arrived 
to its address, a short time since, by post ; but the 

g entlemen to whom it was written was no more — 
e died about eight years ago, and it was given to 
the writer. It was found on the banks of Loch 
Ericht, a desolate region about eight miles from 
Dalwhinnie, by a shepherd, who simply says on the 
envelope : “ Found at Loch Ericht side, by a shep- 
herd.” It is in surprising preservation, considering 
the number of years it has lain among the moun- 
ta jn s, 


Intermixture of Blood. — In Ulster the people 
are a mixture of Lowland Scotch from the West, 
with a smaller proportion of English. The speech 
is of the Scotch, dialect of English, and the counte- 
nance is more of the Scotch type. The people are 
hard-working and thrifty ; so that Ulster, though 
with the poorest soil and coldest climate, is that 
province of Ireland where the people are best pro- 
vided, and in no respect inferior to the northern 
parts of England. Along the east coast, and in the 
seaports, the race is a mixture of English and Irish, 
the English settlers having been mostly from Essex. 
The higher and middle classes 6f Ireland are also 
of a mixed race. The mixed races are remarkable 
for beauty of form, for native wit, for great readi- 
ness and brilliant talent, but not for steadiness or 
soundness. The mixed English and Irish are among 
the cleverest and handsomest people in the world. — 
[Wyld’s Popular Atlas. 

Curran’s definition of an epigram. 

An epigram — what is it, honey ? 

A little poem, short and funny ; 

About four lines in length — not more ; 

Then this is one, for here are four. 


ID* LOST REGALIA. — Some months since, a Brother, 
whose name is not now remembered, borrowed from the 
then Publtsher of the Golden Rale, Mr. E. Winchester, a 
Past Grand’s Regalia. Said Regalia has never been re- 
turned. It was of the usual scarlet silk velvet, trimmed with 
gold bullion, with a gold star on the sash. The person in 
whose possession it now is, will oblige the owner by return- 
ing it to this office immediately. 


ID* 1 TO CLUBS. —Any person obtaining the names of five 
new Subscribers, and sending ns Ten Dollars, shall receive a 
sixth copy gratis for one year. Upon all subscriptions oyer 
five, the person sending the names and money may retain 
fifty cents as his commission. Payments invariably Jn ad- 
vance. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money to Publishers, 
and all money mailed in presence of the Postmaster, and duly 
forwarded by him, is at our risk. 

In all cases where postage on subscriptions is not paid, it 
will be deducted from the amount credited to those who 

Jid it 

WILMINGTON, DEL. — Subscribers will find their 
accounts in the hands of Bra J. L. ROCHE, Agent at this 
place. New Subscribers can also make payment to him. 
Terms $2 per year in advance. 


TO LOCAL AGENTS. — We have heretofore received 
very efficient aid from onr Local Agents, and many of them 
are still rendering us much service by increasing onr circula- 
tion and collecting dues. There are others from whom we 
have heard nothing for many weeks. W e again ask your 
assistance in extending the genuine principles of Odd-Fellow- 
ship. We often experience mnch inconvenience from the 
failnre of agents to report to the office, probably because but 
little has been done, and delaying until more is accomplished. 
If but two names are obtained, please forward them. Punc- 
tual correspondence is essential to the proper transaction of 
the business of the office ; and subscribers are often disap- 
pointed and deprived of their rights by its omission. Will 
you not now renew your efforts as formerly, and see that our 
interests and the interests of the Order are properly cared for 
within the sphere of your respective agencies T 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Bao. James J. Denham is our Agent for Philadelphia, and 
duly authorized to procure subscriptions and advertisements, 
collect does, and transact any business involved in such 
Agency. Office No. 101 Cherry-street, above Sixth, near 
Odd Fellow’s HalL 

N. B. Subscribers who are in arrears will pay their sub- 
scriptions to Mr. Denham, as no other person is authorized 
to receive them, all former Agencies being discontinued. 


8T. LOUI8. 

Bro. Albert G. Leary is onr Agent for 8t. Louis, Mo., and 
doly authorized to transact the businnss of such agency. 


MILWAUKIE, WI8. 

ILr Bao. A. 8. SANBORN is onr Agent at Milwaukie, 
Wis., and duly authorized to reeelve subscriptions, collect 
dues, and give receipts therefor. 

LI8T OF TRAVELING AGENT8. 

Bra Alonso Welton, 

Wm. H. Fairchild, 

Henry L. Broughton, 

Char. H. Harrison, 

Samuel H. Barrett. 


Bro. Isaac H. Rust, 
Peert E. Tolrs, 
L. W. Aldrich, 
Horacr Lamb. 


ID* Wi hope oar Traveling Agents will be punctual in 
making returns to ns every week, and net compel ns to no- 
tion any one individually. 
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OAKBTTB OF SBB UNION 

AND GOLDEN RULE. 


THE ORGAN OF THB ORDER, 
Published under the auspices of the M. 17. Grand Sire! 

It will contain, from week to week, the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of the State of New-York, and also of other 
States; accounts of Celebrations, Institutions of new Lodges, 
and occasionally, a complete Directory of all the Lodges in 
the Union. 

Its Literary deportment will be filled with Original Talcs 
of the highest excellence, prepared by the most eminent 
writers in onr country— Popular Tales ; Choice Miscellany ; 
the rarest Gems of Poetry from the English Poets ; Sketch us 
of Travel ; Anecdotes, Ac., Ac. ; and occasionally illustrated 
with beautiful Wood Engravings. Being equal in its Liter- 
ary character to any Weekly in the country, and being thus 
perfect in its Odd- Fellowship department, it will be worthy 
ef a place on the table of every brother of the Order. 

The Gizette and Rule is published every Saturday, at 44 
Ann-street, New-York, by CRAMPTON A CLARK, and is 
under the Editorial Superintendence of Rev. Bro. AUG. C. 
L. ARNOLD, P. C. P. 

IP" All Communications should be addressed to J. R. 
Cbampton, 44 Ann-street, New-York. 


I. O. OF O. F. 

Office of the Grand Secretary Grand Lodge State of New- 
York: 

Odd Pillow’s Hall, City ot Nzw-Yore, ) 

March 13, 1849. > 

To District Deputy Grand Masters , Officers of Lodges, and 
Brethren : 

In consequence of the many complaints made to this Office 
of the failure of Deputies, Officers of Lodges and Members 
to receive communications which have been issued from this 
Office, and of the failure to receive many communications 
which have been intanded to reach this Office, for several 
months last past, and which have been transmitted by Depu 
ties, Lodges and individuals, you are therefore notified and 
requested to address all communications intended for the 
Grand Lodge, Grand Master, or Grand Secretary, to BEN- 
JAMIN J. PENTZ, Box No. 838, Post Office, New-York, 
and in all cases to be particular that Letters and Documents 
are properly mailed, in order that a failure of papers intended 
for this, or sent from this Office, to reach their destination, 
may be traced to the proper cause. 

Fraternally yours, 

tf BENJAMIN J. PENTZ, Grand Secretary. 


GOURAUD’S LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 

JULIA WEIGHT— CANTO VII. 

Such great advantages will serve to show 
That Julia Wright had lovers, quantum suff, 

Or might have had, if every brainless beau 
Had been allowed to breathe his vapid stuff ; 

But Julia’s good sound sense led her to know 
Two lovers for one woman were enough 
From whom a partner for her life to choose — 

And even one of these she must refuse ! 

GOURAUD’S ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP has been 
instrumental in procuring many a fair girl a good husband, 
who otherwise might have pined hopelessly under the blight- 
ing influence of a Pimpled, Tanned, Freckled, Sallow or 
Rough Skin ! GOURAUD’S POUDRES SUBTILES will 
eradicate every vestige of superfluous hair from the face, 
neck, arms and brow. GOURAUD’S LIQUID ROUGE 
imparts a delightful color to pale cheeks and lips. Dr. Felix 
Gouraud’s renowned preparations can only be obtained si 
his Cosmetic Depot, 67 Walker street, first door from Broad- 
way, not in Broadway. Remember this. 

L U X U rTanTTh A I R . 

Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid.— One bottle of this truly valu- 
able liquid is worth more than its weight in gold. There is 
no quackery in its composition ; but healthy and efficacious 
ingredients, calculated to effect all that it professes Bald- 
ness will at once depart, and a luxuriant growth of hair take 
its place. Gray hair will return to its pristine brilliancy— 
weak hair become strong aud vigorous, and the skin take a 
proper and healthy action by the use of the inestimable Hy- 
perion. As an article for giving softness to the hair, and a 
brilliant gloss, it cannot by any compound be equaled. 

«ry For gale, Wholesale and Retail, by A. B. A D. 
Bands. 100 Fullon-stj Rushton, Clark A Co., 110 and 273 
Broadway, N. Y. To be obtuined of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, Win Bogle, 277 Washington-st., Boston, and 
of the principal Druggists and Perfumers in the United States 
and Canada. 


GEORGE W. ZIMMERMAN, 

V ENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER, No. 

01, Arch-st. above Second, has constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment, which for finish and workmanship cannot be 
surpassed, to which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

N. B. He would call particular attention to his Improved 
Venitian Blinds adopted tor Stores, Offices, Ac. S35tf 


HAVANA AND PRINCIPE CIGARS. 
TAMES SADLIER, No. 234 Broadway, (3d 

tJ door above American Hotel.)— The attention of my 
friends and the public is respectfully invited to the above 
large, spacious and elegant Store, where they will find at all 
times a splendid and choice stock of genuine Havana and 
Principe Cigars, of the most celebrated Brands. Also, an ex- 
tensive assortment of Virginia Cavendish Tobacco of the fa- 
vorite brands; genuine Turkey Smoking Tobacco, Ac. Ac. 
The trade supplied on reasonable terms. 3m245* 


BARD & BROTHERS, 

ItfANUFACTURERS OF DIAMOND POINT- 

•ixJL ED GOLD PENS, and Gold and Silver Pencil Cases, 
101 William- street, and 1 Court Avenue, Boston.— The 
highest premium ever swarded for Gold Pens was given to 
Bard A Brothers at the last fair of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanical Association at Boston; also, the highest 
praminm at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 3m239 


SOAP AND CANDLES. 

J OHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Nos. 61 and 

63 fleade street, New-York, has constantly on hand a 
large aasortment of the above articles, which he will sell at 
the lowest market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured in the city ; delivered or ahippea without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Merchants, Grocers, Country Dealers and Families, 
who are in want of the above articles, will find it to their in- 
tsrtet to call oa him before purchasing elsewhere. 3mB48 



EOLEOTIO MEDICAL AND SURGICAL OFFICE, 
No. 127 Chambers-st., New-York. 

I. ALL CASES OF DISEASE 
in any part of the HUMAN SYS 
TE.'l, INTERNAL Or EXTERNAL, 
whether in MEN, WOMEN or 
CHILDREN, will be EXAMIN- 
ED, and COUNSEL or ADVICE 
given freely to all, by the Physi- 
cians in attendance, 

WITHOUT CHARGE. 

II. Patients will find our EX- 
AMINATIONS, and the mode by 
which we arrive at a knowledge 

of their disease* — as also our TREATMENT, unlike those of 
any others which they may have heretofore known or tried. 

III. Our REMEDIES or TREATMENT will be found the 
most pleasant, safe, simple, and efficacious that can he used 
No confinement to the sick room — no hindrance from busi- 
ness,— no danger from colds,— and no injury to the constitu- 
tion :— but, on the contrary, improvembnt at once. 

IV. All the Medicines we prescribe are made in our own 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, as we cannot rely on the 
Drugs sold in the shops, in consequence of almost universal 
Adultkratiuns. Our remedies being prepared in the most 
pure and concentrated foim, but little is used or needed te 
cure the worst cases. 

V. We claim, by our unusual success, to be masters over 

all curable diseases — particularly in all SCROFULOUS AF- 
FECTIONS— the DISEASES PECULIAR Tu WOMEN— 

the HEREDITARY DISEASES OF CHILDREN— and all 
those most Hopeless and Desperate cases in male or female 
which have defeated the best efforts of the most distinguished 
medical practitioners, as the more than ten thousand cases, 
whom we have successfully treated, can testify. 

VI. THOSE DISEASES which are almost invariably 
treated in the first stage with Balsam of Copiava, Capsules, 
Cubebs,— with ejections of solutions of Nitrate of Silver, Bo 
rax. Alum, Sugar of Lead, Sulphate of Zinc,— with Boogies, 
Catheters, and Caustics — and in the second stage with Yellow 
or Black Washes, Bine or Mercurial OintmenuBlue Stone or 
Lunar Caustic, externally— and with Calomel, Blue Pill, Red 
Precipitate, Corrosive Sublimate, Hydriodate of Polassa, Sar 
saperilla Syrups, and other like cheats and slops, internally— 
we say before Heaven and Earth what we enow and can 
demonstrate by hundreds of cases, that by such treatment 
and means these diseases have never, and can never, be heal- 
ed— they deceive the patient, disguise the disease by driving 
it into the sysiem to other and more important parts, — they 
produce Strictures ; Abscesses in the Kidneys; Piles; Fistu- 
las ; Catarrhs ; Gravel ,* Diseases of the Eyes ; Loss of Hair 
and Hearing; Rheumatic Pains; Decay of the Flesh and 
Bones ; Ulcers in the Limbs, Throat, Head, Neck, Nose and 
Palate; Disease of the Liver and Stomach ; with CONSUMP- 
TION OF THE LUNGS, or WHOLE SYSTEM ; and thus 
render either the whole life of the patient miserable, er harry 
him to a premature grave. 

Without using any of the above named Qaackish, Swind- 
ling and Murderous Remedies, we PROMISE to every case 
we treat a PERMANENT and RADICAL care FOR LIFE, 
by a very simple medicine, which is without taste or smell, 
which neither purges nor vomits, nor hinders from business, 
nor exposes the patient in any way whatever. Testimonials 
to these Facts we can furnish from persons who were car- 
ried out of the Broadway Hospital to die as hopeless cases, 
and many others of like character, whom we have eared. 

VII. FISTULAS cured invariably WITHOUT AN OPE- 
RATION. Of the hundreds of cases of this disease which 
we have known, we have never seen one which had been 
enred with cutting with the knife— though nesrly all had 
been cat once, twice, or more times. Cutting never cured a 
com— it is false , delusive and cruel. References will be given 
to cases in this city which have been successfully treated of 
the most terrible forms of Fistula ever known. 

VIII. Cases of SURGERY, MIDWIFERY and DEN- 
TISTRY attended to in all their departments — Tumors, Can- 
cers, Dislocation, Fractures, Wounds, and Injuries of every 
kind treated with safety and success. 

IX. All DISEASES of the EYES and EARS treated with- 
out pain or peril, and with unequalled success. 

We invite all the afflicted, however hopeless their 
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may appear, or whatever their disease may be, or however 
many physicians or remedies they may have tried, to put our 
knowledge and skill to the test in an examination of their 
case,— it unit cost them nothing,— and then they will be pre- 
pared to know whether we can treat them successfully or 
not — for if we do not find, to their satisfaction, the cause or 
origin of all the difficulties in the case, we will own that the 
enre is not in onr power, and henoe put them to no expense. 
Most physicians treat symptoms — we go to the root, and thus 
succeed where others foil. 

NEVER DESPAIR till you have given onr Remedies and 
Treatment an honest trial. 

Patients visited at their residences when required. 

AH DR. BEACH’S BOOKS and MEDICINES for sale at 
this office. 

Office open from 8 o’clock. A. M.. to 8 P. M. Snndave 
from 9 to 10 A. M., and from 7 to 8. P. M. 

JAMES McALISTER Sc CO, Proprietors, 

3m‘246 No. 127 Chambers street, New York. 



r T'HIS Superior Medicine may b® had in part 
-L as follows At Dr. Wright’s Offices in Philadelphia, 

169 Race street ; New- York, 288 Green wich-streel; and Bos 
ton, 198 Tremont-8treet — and by 20,000 Agencies in North 
and South America, England, France, and Germany. Agent 
whose supplies become exhausted, can obtain a fiesh lot at 
the Philadelphia rates, by addressing any of the above Of- 
fices. Care should be taken not to oonfound this medicine 
with other articles of similar name, so as to prevent disagree- 
able sonseqaences : and in no case should it be purchased 



IN QUART BOTTLES, 

For Purifying the Blood, and for the Cure of 
Scrofula, Mercurial Diseases, 

Rheumatism, Cutaneous Eruptions, 

Stubborn Ulcers, Liver Complaint, 

Dyspkpsy, Bronchitis, 

Salt Rheum, Consumption, 

Fever Sorbs, Female Complaints, 

Erysipelas, Lobs of Appetite, 

Pimples, Biles, General Debility, Ac. 

r PHE PROPRIETORS having bpentmuch time 

-L in bringing this preparation of Sarsaparilla to its pre- ' 
sent state of perfection ; and the experience of fourteen years 
has furnished them the most ample opportunity to study, in 
their various forms, the diseases for which it is recommended, 
and to adapt it exactly to their relief and care. Patients who 
wish a really good Medicine are invited to give it a trial, and 
satisfy themselves of its superiority, and tne invaluable pro- 
perty it possesses of arresting and coring disease. The bottle 
has been enlarged to hold mu Quart, and in its present im- 
proved form may safely claim to be the best and cheapest me- 
dine of the age. Its progress to the fame it has attained may 
be traced by a long line of facts and cures, that stand as land- 
marks and beacons for the invalid, pointing the way to the 
haven of health ; and what it has already done for the thou- 
sands who have used it, it is capable of doiog for the millions 
still suffering and straggling with disease. It purifies, clean- 
ses, and strengthens the fountain springs of life, and infuses 
new vigor throughout the whole animal frame. 

DY8PEPSY CURED. 

The following testimonial, from a gentleman so well known 
is Mr. Cox, requires no comment, and recommends itself to 
all similarly afflicted : New-Oelkans, Dec. 18, 1848. 

Messrs. A. B. A D. Sands— Gentlemen : Having experi- 
enced the most beneficial effects from the use of your Sar- 
saparilla, it gives me pleasure to add my testimony to the 
numerous spontaneous effusions of grateful hearts which you 
continually are receiving. 

My case was dyspeptic, or rather I may term it a weakness 
of the digestive organs. For more than a year, I was troubled 
with wind upon my stomach and its frequent eructation, to- 
gether with producing a spasmodic contraction of the heart, 
often gave me much annoyance. After trying various reme- 
dies without avail, I commenced with your Sarsaparilla. Be- 
fore I had used half a bottle, almost every symptom of this 
disagreeable complaint had vanished, and in a few weeks its 
continued use effected a complete cure. I therefore confident- 
ly recommend it to all persons affected in the sa.ne monnar, 
and have t* ason to believe that many who are suffering und«T 
a supposed disease of the heart, if they woul l take your Sar 
saparilla, in a few weeks would find themselves restored to 
health in both mind and body. I remain yours, very truly, 
JOHN V. COX, 93 Lexington A venae. 

SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA IN PRUSSIA. 

The Proprietors of this valuable Medicine have just re 
ceived an order from our esteemed friend and correspondent, 
Theodore S. Fay. Secretary of Legation to the Court of Prus- 
sia, for the use or a member of the Royal Family— a copy of 
which we herewith lay before our readers — [Home Journal. 

“ U. S. Legation, Berlin, Nov. 30, 1848.— Gentlemen : I 
wish you to send two dozen bottles of yonr Sarsaparilla, for 
the use of his Royal Highness Prince waldimir of Prussia, to 
this Legation, as soon as possible. It is necessary that he 
should receive it immediately ; therefore, please send it by 
first steamer. The bill can be made out in the name of the 
Prince, and sent with it; Your obedient servant, 

“ THEO. S FAY.** 

SCROFULOUS AFFECTION OF THE EYES. 
South Kingston, (R. I.) Oct. 11, 1847. — Messrs. Sands— 
Gentlemen : My little daughter, when one year old, was at- 
tacked with a scrofulous humor on her face, which soon after 
extended into her eyes, causing almost total blindness in one 
of them, and disfiguring her whole face. I employed two 
physicians to attend her. who exhausted their utmost skill to 
give her relief, bnt it all proved useless, and finally one of 
them remarked to me that he had known of some striking 
cures effected by Sands' Sarsaparilla, and advised me to try 
it I obtained one bottle, which she commenced using, and 
before it was all used up it had effected an entire cure. It is 
now over four years since she was cured, and there has bean 
no reappearance of the disease, and we are satisfied that it 
is a perfect cure. It gives me great pleasure to add that I can 
recommend it to any sufferer from a similar complaint. 

Respectfully yours, GEORGE ROBINSON. 

dT* Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. A 
I). SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton-at.. corner of 
William, N_ Y. Sold also by Druggists generally throughout 
ice f 1 per Bo ttle; 6 Bottles for g& 246 


the United States. Price 81 i 



H. RICHARDSON, 

ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 

No. 90 Pulton-street, 

New-York, 

Continues to execute all matters entrusted to his 
uic ui lue iiist style of the Art, eombined with 
moderation hi charges and punctuality in de- 

ftyery. Hf 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


INDIA BOBBBB GOODS IN GBEAT VARIETY. 

T JE UNION INDIA RUBBER COMPANY 

hare on hand, and are now offer inf to the Trade, a large 
and very complete assortment of 

GOODYEAR’S PATENT METALLIC RUBBER GOODS, 
mostly of their own manufacture, and warranted of the West 
make, and to stand all climates, consisting in part of 
Cases of Coats, Cloaks, Capes and Pants, -assorted 
“ Carriage and all other Cloths, do. 

" Mexican Ponchos, an excellent article. 

* Military and Navy Goods, all kinds. 

•* Beds, Pillows, Life Preservers and Cushion* 

“ Wading Pants, Leggings, and Baptismal Pants. 

“ Sou westers, Caps and Storm Hats, assorted 

” Tents, Tent Carpets, Tarpaulins, Ac. 

" Haversacks, Canteens and Drinking Cups. 

“ Hose of all kinds, assorted. 

" Water Tanks, Fire Buckets, 

“ Camp Blanxets and Pianofor e Covers. 

M Breast Pumps, Syringes, and Injection Tubes. 

M Sheet Rubber, all kinds. 

“ Saddle, Traveling and Packing Bags. 

All of which will be sold at low prices lor cash or approved 
paper. Country Merchants, California Emigrants, and per- 
sons engaged in foreign trade, will finti as above a great vari- 
ety of goods they need or can sell to advantage. 

All orders for Goods to he manufactured, snould be accom- 
panied with drawings and full descriptions. •• 50tf 

PERFUMERY, TOILET SOAPS AND FANCY GOODS. 

J OHNSON & GROSER, No. 1, Cortland-street, 

Importers, Manufacturers and Daalels, Agents for Vroom 
and Fowler’s celebrated premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. 
Country Merchants and Traders supplied upon the lowest 
terms. 849tf 


B. COMBS — 268 GRAND-STBBBT. 

T ODGE and ENCAMPMENT JEWELS, con* 

JLj st anti y ou hand and for sale cheap, by 
E. COMBS, 966 Grand-street. 


REGALIA ANB JEWELS 
MANUFACTURED and sold by E. COMBS, 
-LTJL 268 Grand-st. N. Y. The various “ Outsits ” furnish- 
ed on reasonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold and Silver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmings, also Satin, Velvet. Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly on band, ana sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. 998:tf. 


BARNES A DENNEY, 

liyf ANUFACTURERS of Patent Roman Ce- 

ITJL mented Fire and Thief Proof Chests, at No. 3 Bread- 
street, running from Arch to Race, between Second and 
Third-streets, Philadelphia, where they have always en 
hand a large assortment, furnished with Locks that cannot be 

E icked, and Patent Escutcheons which secure them against 
eing blown open with Powder. They are made of wrought 
iron, as cheap and good as any in the United States. 

N. B. All kinds ot Iron Doors manufactured according to 
orders, with top and bottom bolts. 

W.DENNY. 


(23l:tf) 


J. BARNES. 


REGALIA. 

M I. DRUMMOND, Manufacturer of Regalia, 

e Costumes Tents, Crooks, Ac., in the very best styles 
and prises. Lodges and Encamptmenis will be liberally dealt 
with. Brethren are solicited to give a calL Store No. 331 
Grand-street, New- York . At the great Fair of the American 
Institute, 1847 and 1848, the highest premium was awarded 
tor his work. aug.96:tf. 


JOSEPH D. WILLIAMSON, 

f^ARVER AND GILDER, Manufacturer of 

KJ Plain and Ornamented Gilt. Mahogany, Walnut and 
Rose- wood Frames, for Looking Glasses, Charters, Diplomas, 
Pictures and Portraits, wholesale and retail, at No. 25 North 
Sixth, above Market street, Philadelphia. 943 


F. W. OORINTH, 

H at, cap and umbrella store, No. 

230 North 2d street, below Callowhill. east side, Phila- 
delphia, constantly on band a full supply of fashionable Hats, 
Caps and Umbrellas, which will be sola cheap for cash. His 
friends are invited to give him a call. 


ORDER OP PHILOZATHBANS. 
rpHIS is the name of a mutual benefit organi- 
JL nation of Ladies, for diffusing the principles of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth. New York Association No. 1 having 
been duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exer- 
cising the supreme power sf the Order in North America, is 
now prepared to grant charters for opening Associations in 
any pan of the country. 

Foaic or Application foe Chartke. — The undersigned 
Ladies, beiag desirous of availing themselves of the advan- 
tages of your Order, and of extending its principles, would 
respectfully request that a Charter be granted us for opening 

an Association at , in the County of , ana Slate 

of , to be called — — Association No. — . 

Respectfully submitted, in Friendship, Love and Truth. 

Date, . (Signed.) 

Applications for charters, (enclosing charter fee of RIO) or 
letters for information, should be directed, (postpaid) to Miss 
EMEUNE GARDNER, P. P. S., 101 Porsyth-st 

Uj~ New- York Association No. 1 meats every Monday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at 345 Broome-st. 943:tf. 


P HILAD ELPHIA PREMIUM TRAVELING TRUNK 
MANUFACTORY. 

“DRO. THOS. W. MATTSON, No. 198 Mar- 

-D set, «th door below Sixth street, Philadelphia, Manu- 
facturer of Solid Riveted Leather Traveling Trunks, Valises, 
Carpet Bags, Satchels, Ac. Ac. Persons wishing to buy to 
sell again, will find it to their advantage to purchase at this 
manufactory. Work of the beet quality and at the lowest 
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BENJAMIN’S BRASS SPRING TRU8SB8, 

Never grow weak, or rust from the 

moisture or heat of the body. “ Once right, al- 
ways right.” Pressure graduated from one to 60 
_ lbs. without a hack pad, which does great injury 
to the spine. Bix days’ trial given, if not perfectly satisfac- 
tory, money returned. Thompson’* Tmeses at reduced pri- 
Abo, the beet kind of Shoulder Braces and Abdominal 
IS Beekman-st.'N. Y. Mfieowtf 


HITOHOOOK A LEAD BEATER, 

XTO. 375 BROADWAY, (between Franklin and 

-L 1 White streets, New-York.) Dealers in, and Retailers 
of every variety of STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS, 
on the most reasonable terms, for cash. Their Stock is se- 
lected with great care. ONLY ONE PRICE. Your patron- 
age is very respectfully solicited. F. HITCHCOCK, 
(248 tf) E. H. LKADBEATER. 


I. O. of O. F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

J W. & E. D. STOKES, 194 Market-st., below 

e Sixth-st., south side, Manufacturers of Regalia, Sashes 
and Rohes for Lodges and Encampments. Books, Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all other articles icouired to furnish Lodges 
and Encamptments, furnished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at the lowest prices 
in the United States. 236tf 


DR. 8. P. TOWNSEND’S 

OOMVOVin) EXTRACT OT 

SARSAPARILLA 


CLOCKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE, 

r IX> the I. 0. 0. F. and the public in general. 

A The subscriber, 1. J. CRI8WELL, No. 299 Market-st, 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, Lookisg Glasses, Britannia and 
Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 
can be had in the City. I. J. CRISWELL’S, 

No. 296 Market-st., below Eighth. 
lymov.9. North side, Philadelphia. 


JOHM OSBORNE. REGALIA MANUFACTURER, 

AT0. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW-YORK, 

-L 1 supplies promptly every description of Lodge and En- 
campment Regalia. He will be happy to receive orders from 
the Brotherhood foT furnishing all articles required by the 
New Work. 237 


REGALIA IN BUFFALO. 

T> EG ALIA of all kinds and every other article 
At; required in Lodges or Camps furnished on the shertest 
notice, and at reasonable prices. Also, materials and trim- 
mings of all kinds. T. P ARSON, 275 Main-st. 232if 


REGALIA IN READING, FA. 

r PHE Subscriber has constantly on hand ? and 

A makes to order at short notices Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd-Fellows, Druids, Sons of Temperance, Ac., at as low 
prices as they can be purchased in the larger cities. N. B, 
Jewels, Emblems and Books, also furnished. 

H. A. LANTZ, 

232; tf. 42 West Washington-st., Reading, P. 


FINE MILINERY. 

li/TRS. HAMILTON, 431 Pearl-street, New- 

LtA Yorx.— Pattern Hats made in the best style ; and all 
orders from Southern Merchams^and Country purchasers will 
be executed with promptness. 3m241 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 

r IE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 

fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much leas than the usual price. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever Watches, anchor escapement, 
Duplex and Lapine Watches, 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains, 

Do do Keys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Pens, 

Ladies’ Bracelets. Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles, 

Do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins, 

Diamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings, 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, Forks, Ac. 

Gold Watches, as low as 820 to 862 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought 
All Watches warrantod to keep good time, or the money 
returned. Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best 
manner and warranted, at much less than the usual priees. 

G. a ALLEN, 

Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and Retail, 61 
Wall-st, (late 30) corner of William-st, up stairs. Iy238 


OPPOSITION — TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 

A LITTLE one side irom the bulk of Jobbers, 

-tJL for the purposes of low expenses, yet I hope you will 
cut this advertisement out and give me a call, as 1 am trying 
to build up a trade for cash ana short time, which I hope to 
succeed in, in opposition to long time and old established 
houses. I buy the principal portion of my goods for cash at 
auction and in Europe. They will consist of all styles of 
Diy Goods, such as are desirable, and under the usual market 
prices. I shall be receiving daily— Ribbons, Laces, Embroi- 
deries, Muslins, Silks, Bareges, (green, plain A fancy,) Drape- 
ries, Gloves, Fans, Ladies’ and GenUemens’ L. C. Hdkfa, 
FaneySilk Hdkfs., Grass Cloths, Oil Silks, Italian and Fancy 
Cravats, Sewing Silks, Crapes, Crape Lisse, Silk, Lisle, and 
Kid Gloves, Tarlatons, Flowers, Ac. Ac. In short, any arti- 
cle in Dry Goods which I consider cheap and desirable. 

3m941 L. H. MOORE, 45 Beaver-street, New-York. .. 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 

\TO. 322 MARKET -STREET. PHILADEL- 

-L 1 PHIA. — The Subscriber would call the attention of 
the public to his Manufactory, (the oldest ia the city) where 
can be furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cathedrals, Church- 
es or Parlors, with all the modern improvements, viz : Com- 
position Pedals, Double Swells, Coupler’s Octave, Ac. Ac , 
with his unsurpamed Reed Stops, which I will furnish cheap- 
er than any builder of established reputation. 

WM. A. CORRIE. 

N.B. Small size Organs, suitable for Lodges, Ac., always 
en hand. ^ 1)238 


EMPIRE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 

A ND CLOTH STORE, 713 Greenwich street, 

between Charles and Amos, New York. Persons 
wanting Clothing of any description made up, can rely on 
having what they wish at this store, as far as regards good 
workmanship, materials, and a first rate fit; and the under- 
signed do not hesitate to say, that we can furnish them at a 
cost of at least 16 per cent, less than can be purchased else- 
where. 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND VESTINGS, for Men and 
Boys’ wear, for sale by the yard as cheap as* can be found in 
the city, and no charge will be made for cutting. 

An assortment of READY-MADE CLOTHING constantly 
on hand, at about one half the usual priees. 

Southern and Western otdersmade up cheap, with dispatch. 
Yoar patronage is respectfully solicited. 

N. B —A suit of Clothes made up of the finest materials, at 
from §26 to 890, and at 19 hours’ notioe, if wanted. 

THOMAS WILEYjJr, 

(948-tf) WILLIAM R. BOWNE. 


The Moat Extraordinary Medicine in the World H 

This Extract is put up tn Quart Bottles ; it is six times cheaper, 
pleasanter , and warranted superior to any sold. It 
cures without vomiting purging, or debili- 
tating the Patient. 

r lE great beauty and superiority of this Sar- 
saparilla over all other medicines is. that while it eradi- 
cates the disease, it invigorates the body. It is one of the 
very best 

SPRING AND SUMMER MEDICINES 
ever known: it not only purifies the whole system and 
strengthens the persou, but it creates rich, new and pure 
blood! a power possessed by no other medicine. And in this 
lies tne grand secret of its wonderful sueoeae. It has per- 
formed, within the last two years, more than 100,000 cures of 
severe cases of disease ; at least 15,000 were considered in- 
curable. It has saved tne lives of more than 10,000 ehbdren 
the past two seasons in the city of New-York alone. 

10 9 000 Cases of General Debility and want 
of Nervous Energy* 

Dr. S. P. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla invigorates the whole 
system permanently. To those who have lost their musoular 
energy by the effects of medicine or indiscretion committed 
in youth, or the excessive indulgence of the passions, and 
brought on by physical prostration of the nervous system, 
lassitude, want of ambition, fainting sensations, premature 
decay and decline, hastening toward that fatal disease Con- 
sumption, can be entirely restored by this pleasant remedy. 
This Sarsaparilla is far superior to any 

Invigorating Cordial* • 

as it renews and invigorates the system, gives activity to the 
limbs, and strength to the muscular system, ia a moat extra- 
ordinary degree. 

Consumption Cured. 

Cleanse and Strengthen. Consumption can be Cured. Bron- 
chitis. Consumption, Liver Complaint , Colds , Catarrh, 
Coughs , Asthma, Spitting Blood , Soreness in the Chest, Hec- 
tic Flush , Night Sweats, Difficult or Profuse Expectoration, 
Pain in the Stde, $c., have been and can be Cured. 
Spitting Blood. 

Nzw-Yoxx. April 28. 1847. — Dr. S. P. Townsend ; I verily 
believe your Sarsaparilla has been the means, through Provi- 
dence, of saving my life. I have for several years bad a bad 
Cough. It became worse and worse. At last I raised large 
quantities of blood, had night sweats, was greatly debilitated 
and reduced, and did not expect to live. I have only need 
your Sarsaparilla a short lime, and there has been a wonder- 
ful change wrought in me. 1 am now able to walk all ever 
the eity. I raise no blood, and my cough has left me. Yon 
can well imagine that 1 am thankful for these results. Your 
obedient servant, WM. RUSSELL, 66 Catharine st; 
Dyspepsia* 

No fluid or medicine has ever been discovered which so 
nearly resembles the gastric juice or saliva, in decomposing 
food, and strengthening the organs of digestion, as Uus pre- 
paration of Sarsaparilla. 

Bajck Dzpjjltiokt, AxjuuEff, May 10, 1846.— Dr. Town- 
send— Sir : I have been afflicted for several years with the 
Dyspepsia in it* worst forms, attended with sourness of stom- 
ach. loss of appetite, extreme heartburn, and a great aversion 
to all kinds or food, and for weeks (what I could eat) I have 
been unable to retain but a small portion on my stomach, I 
tried the usual remedies, but they had little or no effect in re- 
moving the complaint. 1 was induced, about two months 
since, to try your Extract of Sarsaparilla, and I must say with 
little confidence ; but after using nearly two bottles, I found 
my appetite restored, and the heartburn entirely removed ; 
and I would earnestly recommend the use of it to thorn who 
have been afflicted as I have been 

Yours, Ac. W. W. VAN ZANDT. 

Great Blessing to Mothers and Children. 

It is the safest and most effectual medicine for purifying 
the system, and relieving the sufferings attendant upon child- 
birth, ever discovered, it strengthens both the mother and 
child, prevents pain and disease, increases and enriahes the 
food ; those who have used it think it is indispensable. It ia 
highly useful both before and after confinement, as it prevents 
diseases attendant upon childbirth. In Costiveness, Piles, 
Cramps, Swelling of the Feet, Despondency, Heartburn, Vo- 
miting, Pain in the Back and Loins, False Pains, Hemorrhage, 
and in regulating the Secretions, and equalizing the Circula- 
tion, it has no equal. The great beauty of this medicine i% 
it is always safe, and the most delicate use it mos( su cces s 
fully. 

Scrofula Cured. 

This Certificate conclusively proves that this Sarsaparilla 
has perfect control over the most obstinate diseases of the 
Blood. Three persons cured in one house is unprecedented. 
Three Children. 

Dr. 8. P. Townsend— Dear Sir : I have the pleasure to in- 
form you that three of my children have been cured of the 
Scrofula by the use of your excellent medicine. They were 
afflicted very severely with bad sores : have taken four bot- 
tles ; it took them away, for which I reel myself under grant 
obligation. Yours, respectfully, 

ISAAC W. CRAIN, 106 Wooster st. 

Opinion! of Phyiiciant* 

Dr. S. P. Townsend ia almost daily receiving orders from 
Physicians in different parts of the Union. 

This is to certify, that we, the undersigned, Physicians of 
the city of Albany, have, in numerous cases, prescribed Dr. 
Townsend’s Sarsaparilla, and believe it to bo one of the most 
valuable preparations in the market 
H. P. PILLING, M.D., J WILSON, M J)., R. B. BRIGGS, 
M.D., P. E. ELMENDORF, MJ>. Albany, April, 1847. 

Principal Office , 126 PULTON STREET, Sun Building, 
N. Y. ; Redding A Co, 8 State street, Boston: Dyott A Sons, 
132 North Seoond street, Philadelphia ; S S Hence, Druggist. 
Baltimore; P. M. Cohen, Charleston; Wright A Co., 161 
Chartres street, N. O.; 106 South Pearl street, Albany ; and 
by. all the principal Druggists and Merchants generally 
throughout the United States, West Indies, and the Canadas. 
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THE BRAVO’S DAUGHTER; 

OR# THE TORY OF CAROLINA. • 

St Romance o( t$e Stax erf can a&tbolutCsn. 


WBITTBN VOS Tint BABSTTB OV THB UNION AND 0OLDKM BULB, 
BT AUGrUSTINB J. H. DUQAKHB. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE FATHER. 

“ My daughter ! Oh, my ducata ! 

Oh ! my daughter 1” Sbakspbbb. 

“ Where is Captain Rivers ?” had been the 
exclamation of Moultrie, as, standing once more 
upon the ramparts of the fort, he surveyed the 
brave men around him. “ Jasper, where is the 
gallant young captain V ’ 

“He is not here ? ” was the low response. 
“ He returned not with us.” 

“ What say you, major —Rivers missing * My 
brave young volunteer ! It surely is not so !” 

“It is too true, I fear,” answered Marion. 
“ He must have been left on board that fatal 
ship, and perished in the explosion; or, per- 
chance, sunk in attempting to reach the boats.” 

“He may not be lost,” cried Jasper, hastily; 
“ let me man a boat, and descend the river once 
more !” 

“ It would be useless, my brave Jasper. The 
seaward tide runs strong, and the fog is setting 
over the waters. But we will have one more 
shot at those retreating scoundrels, to avenge the 
gallant Rivers.” 

And as he spake, Marion seized the breech 
of a gun, and depressed it, so as to range the 
muzzle in the line of the retreating flag-ship. 
Bristol. He waved the smoking match around 
his head, and then applied it to the priming. 
The heavy charge rushed through the embra- 
sure, and sped on its fatal way. 

History itself has recorded the effect of that 
destructive cannon shot, the last defying thun- 
der of the patriot defenders, on that terrible day, 
and wielded by the hand of Francis Marion. 

It rushed like a messenger of death in the 
track of the proud two-decker. It entered her 
cabin windows and struck dead two British of- 
ficers — then, speeding on, ranged the entire 
length of the ship, sweeping the seamen in its 
path, till finally it burst through the forecastle, 
and buried itself in the sea. 

Marion smiled grimly as he Saw that the well- 
aimed shot had told ; and then, folding his arms, 
turned silently away. But Jasper, who had 

« Oontiaacd from page 963, 


been narrowly scrutinizing, amid the gloom 
around them, the forms of the assembled men. 
now suddenly discovered that the dark-faced 
volunteer was also missing. He hurriedly spoke 
to Marion. 

“ What say you V 1 exclaimed the major. “ He 
must be here. I myself saw him as we re- 
turned.” 

But the man Orrall was not to be found. He 
had unaccountably disappeared; and his ab- 
sence, by all but Jasper, was looked upon as 
most mysterious. The lynx-eyed sergeant, 
however ; had cast no favorable eye at first upon 
the suspicions looking volunteer : and now nis 
absence, in connection with the late of Captain 
Rivers, filled the gallant Jasper’s mind with 
vague suspicions. He knew that the man could 
have left the island in one of the many boats 
that were fastened in a small creek at the rear ; 
and doubted not that tnis could explain his dis- 
appearance. 

“There is some foul play here,” he muttered 
to himself. “ I will be on the look out for that 
dark-faced volunteer.” 

Serjeant Jasper was correct in his suspicions 
of the mode of Orrali’s escape from the island, 
and from the scrutiny which, no doubt he feared 
to meet, in regard to his officer’s uncertain fate. 
The bravo had, immediately on the return of the 
detachment, possessed himself of a small skiff, 
and under cover of the deepening fog, effected 
his escape unobserved. Rowing rapidly up the 
river, he arrived at length at the bena in the 
stream, which curved around his own dwelling ; 
and drawing the little boat into a narrow creek, 
covered with the brushwood that grew thickly 
over the rock, the bravo entered the passage 
whioh, as we have said, communicated with the 
cave, and thus penetrated into his own dwell- 
ing. 

On arriving beneath the floor of the cabin, he 
had lifted the loose fragment of plank with the 
utmost caution, in order to avoid disturbing his 
daughter, who he anticipated would at this hour 
be retired to rest. He nad enjoined upon her, 
as was customary with him, when leaving the 
child for so long a period an a whole day, not to 
unbar the door of tne hut, nor even to approach 
its only window, so fearful yfas that strange fa- 
ther of the least accident happening to his wor- 
shiped blind girl. The sound of a singular ob- 
long instrument of music, a sort of rude lute, 
which he had taught her to play, usually greeted 
Mat Orrall when he returned at night to his 
dwelling, and the fact of all being silent as he 
emerged quietly from the floor, satisfied him 
now that the child was sleeping soundly in her 
singular bed. He hastily struck a light and lit 
the pendent lamp in the middle of the room ; 
then, with a soft step, approached the caboose. 
The velvet curtains hung closely together, and 


the father, with a cautious hand, lifted them to 
look at his slumbering child. 

She was not there! 

Matthew Orrall gazed at the couch as if pet- 
rified. The small pillow was unruffled and the 
bunting drawn smoothly over the bed. It had 
not been pressed that day. 

The bravo turned, and with one bound reach- 
ed the door. It was unfastened, and as he no- 
ticed this with a stifled groan, he observed also 
that a small scrap of paper was fixed within the 
hoop of the lock. He clutched it nervously, and 
with misty eyes read the few lines that were 
inscribed, evidently in a disguised hand. 

“ Your child is safe , but must be separated from 
you. At some future day she may be restored to 
you. Till then , she trill remain in good hands 

The bravo read and re-read these words, then 
with a terrible cry he crumpled the paper in his 
hand. That cry was indeed fearful to hear. It 
was not like tne voice of a human being, but 
rather like the howl of a tigress, robbed ot her 
young. Then up and down, with fierce strides, 
the bravo traversed his deserted apartment, 
beating his forehead with his clenched hand, 
and muttering at times, then yelling aloud, the 
most fearful imprecations. 

At last he grew more calm. He wiped away 
the foam which had gathered upon his dark lip, 
and going to the cou<m of his child, threw back 
the curtains, and bowed himself upon her pil- 
low. He hugged that simple memento to his 
breast, and kissed it passionately, muttering all 
the wnile, in broken tones, “ Alice, Alice — my 
child, my child !” 

It was a most powerful love indeed, that this 
bad man cherished for his helpless daughter— & 
love wound about with every fiber of his heart. 
But it was the same fearfully-strong affection 
that the wild beast entertains for its offspring- 
changing not the natural fury of its nature, but 
only developing its passionate instincts. 

Mat Orrall at length arose from the couch, 
with a sullen scowl upon his brow, and an evil 
gleam in his eyes, that boded some settled pur- 
pose. He went to a small box, that was fasten- 
ed beneath the table, and unlocking its lid took 
from it a brace of heavy pistols, which he sat 
himself down to load. Tnis done, he placed 
them in the pocket of the rough coat which he 
wore, and with them deposited a broad-bladed, 
leather-sheathed knife. Then, with a moody 
smile, he turned, cast one more look at the desert- 
ed couch of the blind girl, and left the house- 
first, however, securing the rude door by locking 
it upon the outside. 

He pursued his way through the lonely streets, 
for the entire population were at this hour crowd- 
ing the wharves and beach, to behold the retreat 
of the British, and directed his steps toward the 
house of RoDert Atree. The peculiar knock, ft 
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concerted signal between the young tory and his 
secret visitors, gained him immediate entrance 
into the room which we have before penetrated, 
and in which he now found Atree awaitng his 
evidently anticipated arrival. 

“ What news, Matthew Orrall?” cried the 
l man, drawing the bravo in, and quickly 


_olting the concealed door behind him. “I 
know those infernal rebels have beaten off the 
ships, but in the devil’s name what good news 
have you to offset that V’ 

u Rivers is gone,” muttered the bravo. 
u Hah !” cried Atree, drawing a long breath ( 
w you have done it then 1 Speak further, man: 
what mean you ? How is he gone ?” 

“ Sunk in seventeen fathoms of waters, with 
a dirk-stab in his side,” answered the ruffian^ 
eyeing Atree with an ominous look. 

“ Hah ! well done. Mat ! you are always sure 
in your work.” cried the tory, while a gleam of 
fiendish exultation flashed from his blue eyes. 
“ This makes all right, though the rebels have 
gained a temporary advantage. You are a 
trusty friend, Matthew Orrall. Drink now. man : 
drink a brimming glass to our lasting good opin- 
ion of each other.” 

Saying this, Robert Atree filled a goblet of 
spirits, and handed it to the bravo. 

But Matthew Orrall clutched the glass and 
dashed it to the floor. Then, before Atree could 
retreat a step or recover from his surprise, the 
bravo sprang upon him, and wound his iron fin- 
gers about his throat. The young man reeled 
backward, and sank heavily upon the floor : and 
over him, with his knee upon nis breast, fell the 
pirate. 

“ 1 want no rum, Robert Atree ! I want your 
blood ; or— or — ” 

41 Help !” gasped the tory. 44 Mat, Mat, what 
would you do ? What is it you want ?” 

44 My child — Alice ! my child !” muttered Or- 
rall, in a terrible voice. “ Robber that you are. 
give me back my Alice !” 

He drew the broad-bladed knife from his pock- 
et, and lifted it threateningly above the head of 
Atree. 

‘‘Your child— what mean you, Mat Orrall ?” 
murmured the young man, almost strangled by 
the ruffian’s clutch. 44 Villain, would you mur- 
der me?” 

44 Ay! I will murder you, if you give me 
ndt back my child,” hissed Orrall between his 
set teeth, releasing slightly his pressure on 
Atree’s throat, and allowing the blood to circu- 
late more freely through the distended veins. 
44 Where is she 1 Robber, where have you con- 
cealed her?” 

u l know not, Mat— you are triad ! Yon know 
not what you ao. I have not seen your child !” 

44 You he — you He !” shrieked the bravo. 44 No 
one but you knew of the child. It is some dam- 
ning scheme you have contrived to get me in 
your power. Ay, it was your hand-writing — vil- 
lain that you are, to steal away my child ! But. 
you shall die! You shall die this moment if 
you reveal not where she is !” 

Matthew Orrall’s eyes burned Hke coals of fire 
as they glared above the writhing features o: 
the tory. He held the knife aloft, and nerved 
his powerful arm for the fatal blow. 

Atree beheld it. He knew that in the present 
exoited state of the bravo he was more a tiger 
that a man. He caught the demoniac light of 
those flaming eyes, and the gleam of the broad 
blade that threatened him. But the young tory 
was no oo ward, nor did his presence of mind 
desert him, though he felt himself like an infant 
In the strong man’s grasp. His resolve 
quickly formed. 

Suddenly he appeared to sink back, and strug- 
gled no longer. His head fell to the floor, and 
m a calm voice he murmured : 

<r Kill me, Mat Orrall, murder your friend, if it 
please you.” 

With these words his limbs and strained mus- 
oles slacked at once, as if incapable of farther 
resistance. He appeared to have resigned him- 
self to the impending blow. 

The bravo paused. He had not looked for 
thi/s, and it disconcerted him. Supposing that 
he would slay Atree, would that restore to him 
his lost child? He hesitated a moment, then 
withdrew his hand from the young man’s throat 


44 Get up, Robert Atree,” muttered he, “ and 
answer me like a man.” 

The tory, who had calculated the effect of his 
ruse de guerre , which was indeed likewise a for- 
lorn hope, rose to his feet, with bis face black 
with biood, and his brain reeling to its center. 
He threw himself into the chair, and seized his 
own yet untasted glass of spirits, and drank a 
few mouthfuls to moisten his parched throat. 
Orrall remained opposite to him, grasping the 
flashin g knife. 

<4 Well, Matthew,” said the young man, care- 
lessly adjusting his neckdotk and wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, as he regarded 
the stiU threatening attitude of the bravo. 44 Well, 
Matthew, now that yon are somewhat less fran- 
tic, I suppose we can arrive at some understand- 
ing of tnis matter. What is it you want ? What 
has happened to your child?” 

44 Do you ask, Robert Atree ?” cried the pirate 
father, in a fierce tone. 44 What is this?” he 
continued, stretching out his left hand, which 
still compressed the scrap of writing that he had 
found in the door of his hut 44 Deny it not — it 
is your hand- writing !” 

Atree took the paper between his fingers, and 
scanned the manuscript, as careless as if the man 
who presented it had not jut held a dagger to 
his breast. 

44 Well, Matthew,” said he, quietly. 44 it seems 
yeur child, Alice, has been stolen — abducted.” 

The bravo fairly quivered before the cool com- 
posure of the young tory. He spoke not 
word. 

44 And you thought I wrote this miserable 
scrawl ?” resumed Robert Atree. 44 Really, Mat- 
thew Orrall, you do my chirogr&phy great injus- 
tice. Just do me the favor of glancing over thoee 
papers, and compare the writing,” he continued, 
tossing a pile of manuscripts toward the end of 
the table. 44 You will perceive* instantly, that 
my letters are vastly better formed.” 

44 Oh, you bloody villain!” muttered Orrall 
between his teeth. Then he oontinned aloud : 
44 Robert Atree, answer me — as a true man, do 
you know aught of my child ?” 

44 Not until you tell me, shall I be able to know 
what you are talking about,” repHed Atree. 44 If 
indeed yoor daughter be abducted, I sympathise 
with you deeply, and will aid you all I can in 
recovering her — that is, if you will keep your 
fingers off my throat.” 

44 Where, then, Robert Atree, or satan — I know 
not which te call you — where, then, is my 
Afice ?” 

44 That I cannot answer, my friend. I know 
so Httle of your past history, that I cannot tell 
what object some of your past acquaintances 
may have in stealing your child. But, in the 
name of common sense, Orrall. what should I do 


with so useless an 
establishment as a little bhn< 


to my baohelor 
girl ?” 

The young man’s face beamed, as it were, 
with an irrepressible smile, at the ludicrousness 
of the fancy. Mat Orrall smiled also, but it was 
with his bitter sneer. 

44 Well, well,” he muttered, 44 perhaps I was 
too violent, ana wronged you — if so, I’m sorry ; 
bat,” he cried with a fearful oath, 44 if you de- 
ceive me, I’ll have your heart’s blood, Robert 
Atree !” 

The tory’s handsome face did blanch far a 
moment, as he caught the infernal expression of 
the bravo’s eye, in uttering that terrible threat. 
But he quickly mastered his fear, and returned 
the other’s look with a nonchalant air. 

44 I’m sorry for your loss, and for your suspi- 
cions of me,” he remarked ; 4< but nevertherless 
I am not angry, though you have scratched my 
neck and tore my frill most shockingly. And if 
my money and assistance can serve you, you 
shall have them both. And now, Matthew Or- 
rall, are we friends once more ?” 


<?■ 


Till we are foes, to the death,” answered 


the bravo, taking the white hand which his em- 
ployer extended. 

44 And you’ll join me now in a glass of spirits ?” 

Orrall drank with one gulp the liquor which 
Atree poured out; but the scowl left not his brow 
a moment. 

44 Mat. you are a desperate man. and I trust i 
we shall not quarrel again. New tell me, is Riv- 1 
era out of the way?” 


44 I’ve earned a thousand pounds,” muttered 
the bravo. 

44 That’s an odd way to answer my question ; 
but I suppose it tells the story. You snail have 
the money, Mat.” 

Robert Atree pointed, as he spoke, to a bag 
which lay upon the table, and resumed : 

44 You see you would have secured your re- 
ward even had you .murdered me. I trusted 
^^Matthew, ana {he gold was ready for your 

44 1 have earned it,” replied OrralL 
44 And, as [ have said before, you shall have it ; 
but not to-night; you have chosen to wrong me 
by your suspicions. I choose now to wait till the 
morrow, ana leam if Rivers be really dead.” 

44 Hah !” growled Orrall. 

44 It is my whim — just as choking me was 
yours, a short time since. Indulge me in it, my 
friend.” 

44 You are the devil’s own,” muttered the 
bravo. 44 When shall I have the gold ?” 

44 To-morrow night, Mat, if you will come for 
it.” 

44 What if I take it now ?” 

44 Then you yuid I part forever.” 

44 Enough. Good night,” said Orrall, turning 
to depart. 

44 Another glass. Mat.” 

44 I’ll drink with yon to-morrow night,” an- 
swered the bravo, as he shot back the bolt, and 
opened the secret door. * 4 Till then, I’ll seek 
for Alice.” 

With these words, and with the same black 
scowl that he had worn through the interview, 
Matthew Orrail left the apartment. 

Robert Atree smiled quietly to himself for a 
moment, until he had refastened the door. Then 
his whole frame shook with a tremor of passion. 

44 The dog!” he cried — 44 to dare; but I will 
rain him — I’ll — ” 

He dashed out another glass of Hquor and drank 
it off. * 

44 Bat the girl I 1 have safe,” oontinned the 
young tory. 44 1 , have her where all the cun- 
ning and boldness of Mat OrraU will not pene- 
trate. If my schemes work 111 sweep the poor 
wretch from my path, as I would a toad, ere he 
voids his venom on me. Now, I must use him. 
And first for the fair Louise Aruoult, or the Wid- 
ow Rivers J” 

l TO m C0HTI M U 1P .] 

VERSES 

Couponed br Cbtdlocfc Tichboam*, of himself, in the Tow- 
er of London, the night before he suffered death, who was 
executed in Lincoln’s- Inn-Field*, for treason, in 1S8S. 

Mt prime of youth I s but a frost of cares. 

My past of joy is but a dish of pain, 

My crop of corn is but a field of tares; 

And all my goodes is bat vain hope of gain. 

The day is fled, and yet I saw no sun ; 

And now I Uve, and now my life is done. 

My spring is past, and yet it bath not sprung ; 

The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are green ; 
My youth is past, and yet I am but young ; 

1 saw the world, ana yet I was not seen ; 

My thread is out, and yet it is not spun; 

And now I live, and now my life is done. 

I sought for death, and found it in the wombe, 

I look’d for life, and yet it was but a shade ; 

I trode the ground, and knew it was my tombe ; 

And now I die, and now I am but made : 

The glass is foil, and yet my glass is run ; 

And now I live, and now my fife is done. 

Climate or New Zealand. — T he following 
extraordinary facts relating to the effects of the 
climate of New Zealand upon exotic vegetation 
are recorded in the minutes of the lords’ com- 
mittee on colonization. Plants which in Europe 
are annuals become perennials. This has been 
observed to be the case even of barley, beans, 
fee. The wheat is remarkably good, and grows 
exceedingly high, the stalk being so strong that 
it has the power of resisting any ordinary wind, 
and is never laid. It is alleged also to have pro- 
duced fifty bushels to the acre. The natives 
never stow wheat-in large quantities. The myr- 
tle and the fuschia ace large timber trees. Cab- 
bages grow dose to the sea-shore, with a heart 
eleven inches in diameter, and radishes become 
larger than mangel- wnrtzels, as big, in fact, as 
I man’s leg. 
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VISIT TO THE COLISEUM. 


One night or morning 1 was suddenly wa- 
kened by a furious rain, and as it died away, I 
saw by the light in my window, that there was 
a small moon. It was a joyful discovery. I 
had been repining at my not having made the 
famous trip to the Coliseum by moonlight some 
time previously, and I could not remain another 
month. I sprang eagerly out of bed, and thrust 
my head out of the window. It was a singular, 
wild-looking night presenting the aspect of 
black clouds fringed with narrow strips of moon- 
shine, and the glimmer of a few stars through 
the crvices contrasting with the gloom like the 
light in a picture of Rembrandt ; the sort of 
nocturnal weather in fact that one thinks of child- 
stories of conjurors and evil spirits — such as one 
would fancy should have succeeded the storm in 
which the hero of Burns escaped from the 
witches. My watch was paralytic ; the Roman 
clocks,- with dial plates of twenty-four hours, 
commencing and changing with Ave Maria or 
twilight, are a complete puzzle to a stranger ; 
and in blissful ignorance of the hour, I hastily 
equipped, and succeeded, in waking the porter. 
He rubbed his eyes, then stared at me as if to 
detect insanity, muttered some very significant 
words about robbers, as if to give fair warning^ 
and seeing me resolute at length unbarred the 
street-door. Assassinations, though much di- 
minished, are not even so rare as they might be 
in Italy. By our joint calculations it was some- 
where between midnight and daylight, and 
though I knew that since the poet’s famous de- 
scription this moon excursion had become quite 
fashionable, yet the adventure all alone, at so 
veiy late an hour, when I came to reflect upon 
it, in the cool street, seemed to have about it 
something of danger as well as romance, and I 
comforted myself with the companionsnip of 
a respectable stick, my tried friend in the Alps. 

I turned for a moment for one earnest gaze at 
the Column of Trajan, then by a winding way 
escaped from the houses of the modem city into a 
kind of common, surrounded with ruins — the site 
of the ancient Roman Forum, and passing be- 
neath the Arch of Titus along the edge or the 
Palatine Hill and the Palace of the Cesars, I 
presently reached the Arch of Constantine, 
when just before me, like some immense tower- 
ing fortress, more impressive in the stillness and 
gloom of night, was the Coliseum. 

By this time the moon shone out, and there 
remained but a few flitting clouds, that seemed 
determined to rain, and floating in mid air, like 
spirits, filled the earth beneath with changing 
lights and shadows. It seemed more impressive, 
and less like day than the glare of a full moon in 
a cloudless sky. I appeal to all poets, and ten- 
der people too, if moonlight is not improved by 
being a little damp? The face of nature, like 
the human face, is, doubtless, more interesting 
after weeping. 

The world is already familiar with the ordinary 
daylight description of this wonderful structure, 
ana most are likely aware that it is a slightly 
oval amphitheater, more than a hundred an fifty 
feet high, and estimated to have originally 
ooverea about six acres of ground, and to have 
been furnished with seats to aocomroodate more 
than eighty thousand spectators — that it was 
oommenced by Vespasian and finished by Titus, 
in the latter part of the first century, by the 
labor of Jewish captives; and that for four 
succeeding centuries it was the scene of gladi- 
atorial combats, and other bloody spectacles of 
the taste of a warlike and cruel people. To the 
modem visitor one of its most touching associa- 
tions arises from the circumstance that it was 
the spot where Ignatius of Antioch and multi- 
tudes of the early Christian martyrs were 
thrown to wild beasts. Majestic as its ruins 
now are, it is said but about two thirds of the 
original pile remain. It endured the devasting 
changes of a fortress in the middle ages, and 
jerved as a quarry for several palaces, till about 
a century since, with a view to its preservation, 
it was solemnly consecrated by Benedict XIV. 


to the memory of the Christian martyrs who 
had perished there.. The arena is now orna- 
mented with rude representations "of the Sav- 
iour’s passion, a pulpit in which a monk occa- 
sionally preaches, and a cross in the center, [for 
eaohJcissof which an indulgence is promised for 
two hundred days. 

1 never felt more vividly the fitness of the 
midnight hour for lone contemplation. Above 
were but the moonlit sky and the silent stars ; 
and around, frowning more grimly in the gloom 
of midnight, like deserted piles in the city of 
the dead, were some of earth’s proudest mon- 
uments. How eloquent was that stillness ! The 
watch-dog had forgotten to bay “ beyond the 
Tiber.” Not an echo died upon thebr^zze that 
whispered plaintively amid the leaves of the ivy 
and the ilex, and the crumbling arches on the Pal- 
atine Hill. The owl had ceased her wail in the 
buried mansions of Augustus, and the damp 
| vaults of the “golden house” in which Nero had 
; onoe reveled. Where cohorts in shining armor 
had gathered, with their eagles proudly waving, 
and music, and the shouts of assembled nations 
had rent the air at the elevation of the triumph- 
al arches of Titus and Constantine, was now not 
a human voice nor a liabitable dwelling. 

If with the waving of a hand the spirits of 
the mighty dead could have been summoned 
from their graves to gaze upon the little that 
remained of what had been once their prtde, 
what a lesson would it have been upon the vanity 
of human ambition! Yet who can estimate 
the sum of mortal agony which these few relics 
had cost ! 


The busy fancy conjured up strange phantoms. 
It needed little effort to fi U again the empty 
seats of the deserted Coliseum with a multitude, 
rising like a forest on a mountain-side— to pic- 
ture the tyrant emperor, the Roman guards, the 
vestal virgins, ;and the senators in the sumptu- 
ous seats, nearest the arena, and the various 
ranks in their costumes, receding away to the 
slaves far above — the hush of suspense — the ad- 
vance of a bearded, tottering old man, just 
tom from the parting embrace of a venerable 
matron, and a trembling maiden, and toward 
whom every eye is direoted — the glaring eyes 
and roar of the hungry beast — the moving of 
the lips, and the upward look of that meek face, 
as if in faith he saw the martyrs crown — the 
terrifio bound — the victim quivering beneath 
the jaws of the furious beast on the sand— the 
spouting gore, staining the white locks — the de- 
mon gaze of the multitude mingled here and 
there with a compassionate face, in tears, and 
the oruel, drowning shouts of thousands of hea- 
then voices. It was but an idle dream. The 
dimness of night and the silende of desolation 
were again around me. I heard but my breath 
and the beating of my own excited heart. 

Both my imagination and my feet had trav- 
eled a good distance for so late or early an hour, 
and I naturally began to think of returning. — 
Walking round to the side of the Coliseum, to- 
ward the Arch of Constantine, and casually 
looking homeward, I perceived a real human 
being, that was no optioal illusion, making di- 
rectly toward me, in the shape of a tall figure 
that, with a little feeding would have done for 
the English horse-guards. He wore a cloak and 
slouohed hat, fit for representation of Guy; 
Fawkes, or tne picture of the assassin, and was 
dressed inferiorly in white (a discovery for pain- 
ters), which with advancing steps, by moonlight, 
was particularly) effective. I then recollected 
the porter’s warning, and determined to sound 
his intentions by taking a little eixeuit. He 
closely followed. Just as I began to think se- 
riously of showing my defenses, and deman- 
ding explanations, unexpectedly I stumbled upon 
one of the pope’s sentries, whom I succeeded 
in puzzling with bad Italian till my interesting 
ana possibly harmless follower had passed. — 
Presently day began to break and I returned to 
my hotel.— [Dr. Corson’s Loiterings in Europe. J 


These is no destruction worse than to over- 
praise a man ; for if his worth prove short of 
what report doth speak of him, his own actions 
are ever giving the lie to his honor. 


TttE honest than will rather be a grate te his 
neighbor’s errors than expose them. 


(Stitt* of ityongjfi. 


There is something repugnant to me, at any 
time, in written hand. The text never seems 
determinate. Print settles it. I had thought of 
the Lyoidas as of a full-blown beauty, as spring- 
ing up in all its parts absolute, till in the evil 
hour I was shown the original copy of it, togeth- 
er with the other minor poems of Milton, in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. I wish 
they had thrown them in the Cam, or sent them 
after the latter cantos of Spencer, into the Irish 
Channel. How it staggered me to see the fine 
things, in their oie ! — interlined and corrected, as 
if their words were mortal, alterable, displacea- 
ble at pleasure — as if they might have been 
otherwise, and just as good — as if inspiration 
were made up of parts, and those fluctuations 
successive, indifferent. I will never go into ihe 
workshop of any great artist again, nor desire a 
sight of nis picture till it is fairly off the easeL 
No, not if Raphael were to be alive again, and 
painting another Galatea. — [C. Lamb. 

It is well to let the imagination "contemplate 
splendors hanging over past times; the soul 
must stretch itself somehow out of its cramps ; 
but this may be done without committing crying 
positive injustice toward the present. It may 
Dt allowable m poetry to treat ancient thieves 
with respect due to true men ; bat the poet has 
no business, more than the police-officer, to 
treat tree men, his neighbors, as thieves. 

Learning is like a river ? whose head being 
far in the land, is. at first rising, little, and easily 
viewed; but still, as you go, it gapeth into 
a wider bank ; net without pleasure and delight- 
ful winding, while it is on both sides set with 
trees, and the beauties of various flowers. But 
still, the further you follow it, the deeper and 
broader it is ; till, at last, it inwaves itself into 
the unfathomed ocean; there yon see more 
water, but no shore— no end of that liquid fluid 
vastness.— [Felth&m . 

The man of genios and the virtuous man al- 
ways suggest to our fancy a larger portion of 
talent and a still more perfect line of condnot 
than they display to our observation ; indeed, it 
may be pronounced, that if there are any who 
cannot imagine something beyond the excellence 
which they see exemplified in practice, such 
persons are wholly unable to appreciate its real 
worth. 

Some minds are proportioned to that which 
may be dispatched at once, or within a short re- 
turn of time ; others to that which begins afar 
off, and is to be won by length and pursuit. 

To be descended of wealth and titles fills no 
man’s head with brains, or heart with troth ; 
those qualities come from higher causes. *Tis 
vanity, then, and most condemuable pride for 
a man of bulk and character to despise another 
of less size in the world, and of meaner alli- 
ance, for want of them: Decease the latter may 
have the merit, where tne i former has otily the 
effects of it in an ancestor ; and though the one 
be great by means of a forefathers, the other is 
so too, but by his own. Then pray which is the 
bravest man of the two? — [William Penn. 

In the labyrinth of the world they will have 
found that appearances are not guides — that a 
face cast up toward the moon does not more 
certainly infer an amiable or susceptible disposi- 
tion, than a contracted brow cast down over a 
ledger of bad debts. 

Wise men are instructed by reason ; men of 
less understanding by experience ; the most 
ignorant by necessity ; and the beast by nature. 

Harmless mirth is the best cordial against the 
consumption of the spirits; wherefore jesting* 
is not unlawful if it trespasseth not in quantity, 
quality or season. 

Religious controversy sharpens the under- 
stsuditig by the subtlety and remoteness of the 
tbpiet it dioomesf and braces the will by their 
infinite importance. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


popular (Sato. 


THE MURDERED POST-BOY. 

▲ fLNGULAR INSTANCE OF THE 

FALLAOY OF OIROUM8TANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

BT W. H. MAXOTBLL, 
author o» '* Lnr» of wiLLnioToit,” “ itorim or 
wathrloo,” & c* 

It is a general and wholesome belief that soon- 
er or later retributive justice is attendant upon 
orime — and whether its character be grave or 
mitigated, a sort of ad-valorem penalty will be 
invariably exacted. In offenses against proper- 
ty, delinquents under rare and fortunate circum- 
stances have escaped the penal consequences ; 
whiie in those against the person — we princi- 
pally allude to murder — by wondrous agencies, 
accident, or, as we believe it, Providence, when 
all detective powers have been tried and found 
wanting, the mystery that shrouded the dam- 
ning deed has been dispelled— some wanting 
link to the chain of evidence miraculously sup- 
plied — and the malefactor, as the laws of God 
and man require, consignee! to that fate which 
his offending had justly merited. 

A thousand cases to evidence this fact might 
be adduced. There is not a corner of the land 
that would bear its isolated evidence to instance 
the verity of our statement, and during a life not 
unusually prolonged, striking instances within 
our knowledge have occured. One, that I shall 
allude to, is the reminiscence of a “ satcheled 
schoolboy ” — in the other twain, by accident, I 
may write, pars fui. 

Some thirty years ago— were I under a rigid 
oross-examination I fear that an admission of 
two or three extra ones might be elicited— an 
appalling murder was committed near the school 
in which I was indoctrinated, and that, too, in a 
part of Ireland where familiarity with crime did 
not-abate aught of its atrocity. When the great 
commander was furnished with a bill ? by a Jew, 
for a hat, alleged to have been supplied by the 
Israelite to his heir apparent, he repudiated the 
claim by the simple but conclusive remark, that 
“ the Duke of Wellington was not the Marquis of 
Douro:”and in the forthcoming narrative the 
English reader must be reminded, and also keep 
in mind the fact, that Armagh is not Tipperary. 
In the former department of the Green Isle, mur- 
ders are infrequent. In the latter, <c wild jus- 
tice,” as a sneaking scoundrel designated whole- 
sale assassination, at a radical meeting, is a 
matter of such every-day occurrence, that with 
some particulars of the shooting, a coroners in- 
quest, a most respectable wake, a statistical de- 
scription of the premises, with the post-mortem 
appearance of the body, and an account of the 
funeral, at which the murderer most probably 
had personally attended, the drama closes. In 
ten clays some fresh murder obliterates the mem- 
ory of the past one — another and another follows 
fast— and Thuggism in the south of Ireland, to 
use a cockney phrase, is so “ perfectionated,” 
that by a shooting tariff on the sliding scale, pro- 
fessional gentlemen, who— 

“ Do murder for a meed,” 

will furnish an estimate for the removal of an 
officious herd, or his more obnoxious master, 
who, strong in his oppression, would still main- 
tain that exploded doctrine — namely, that a man 
has a right to do what he pleases with his own, 
and in accordance with (hat tyrannical belief, de- 
mands and enforces payment of his rents bien- 
nially. 

In early life a deed was done that frightened 
the u black north,” as Connaught-men call it, 
from its propriety. A murder of the foulest 
character was perpetrated in open day, in a popu- 
lous district, and on the public high road. The 
story of the accursed deed is briefly told, and 
carries with it a moral to jurymen not to be for- 
gotten. 

Stage-coaching was confined in days gone by 
to the great roads, and the mails ran over the 
connecting lines of oountry only, transmitting 
thereby bags to places on the flanks of the grand 
route, either by the agencies of pedestrian let- 


ter-carriers, or, were the lateral distance consid- 
erable, relays of mounted post-boys. At that 
period, the several towns inland of Newry were 
thus communicated with, and the Armagh mails, 
with those of all the minor dependencies, were 
dispatched early each morning, encased in huge 
leathern bags, and entrusted to the custody of 
any urchin old enough to keep both the king’s 
highway and the saddle, during his short transit 
to the assize town. 

It was a sweet summer morning, when, be- 
fore the great mass of the community were on 
foot, the Tittle post-boy was seen riding with his 
epistolary and political charge through the sub- 
urban street by which he invariably quitted the 
town. A man walked beside him with his hand 
resting on the pummel of the lad’s saddle — and 
had Ireland been searched, one of more evil rep- 
utation could not have been produced within a 
twelvemonth. 

In his appearance the post-boy’s companion 
looked every inch the blackguard ; and if low 
larcenies, habitual drunkenness, and a pugna- 
cious temper, would form the beau ideal oi a ruf- 
fian, Nature’s imprint was an honest one. Doo- 
lan, as he was called, led a vagabond life, but 
in the hurry of shipping business, he was now 
and then employed, from sheer necessity, as a 
quay-porter, and as gladly got rid of when the 
temporary pressure was ended. These, his hon- 
ester earnings, were, as his companions knew 
well, altogether unequal to the expenditure of a 
prudent man for half the week, and to one so 
reckless as Ned Doolan, they would scarce suf- 
fice for half a day’s consumption. How (he re- 
mainder of his supplies were obtained, men 
might guess pretty accurately, for he consorted 
with the most depraved characters of both sex- 
es, and never had a fixed abode. 

Such was the outcast’s unhappy reputation, 
and with it his personal appearance was in thor- 
ough keeping. He. was over six feet high, with 
remarkably broad shoulders, while his face was 
singularly repulsive. His features were coarse, 
— his complexion dark and sunburnt — he never 
looked you in the face, and a bisection of an eye- 
brow, received, probably, in some drunken af- 
fray, had given to the ensemble of the whole 
countenance a villainous expression, that, with- 
out any shade of evidence to establish guilt, 
would, in Irish opinion, warrant a jury upon oath 
to transmit the proprietor to the gallows. Such, 
on the moining we have alluded to, was the 
companion of the Armagh post-boy, as he, poor 
youth, unsuspicious of impending danger, rode 
whistling from the town. 

Everybody knew Ned Doolan, for the wretch- 
ed man had attainted a ruffian notoriety, and on 
this memorable morning, twenty persons, whose 
avocations had made them early risers, remark- 
ed him in company with the lad. To see him 
astir at any hour was not remarkable. A worn- 
out night-bird, he was most likely, as was his 
custom, repairing to some meadow with the shel- 
ter of a hedge, to sleep ofl the effects of his late 
debauch. 

Seven miles from the town stands the church 
of Loughgilly, and close beside it are two or 
three public-houses and a smithy. Before you 
reach them there is a bending in the road, and 
from the inner angle of the sweep a beautiful 
well of limpid water trickles into a natural basin 
that receives it from the bank above. For long 
forgotten years that bubbling fountain has slaked 
the thirst of the wayfarer and his beast. God 
has graciously destined it for man’s relief— but 
man foully desecrated its holy purpose, and ren- 
dered it the scene of murder. 

Living, the boy rode on until he was hidden 
from the view of a woman employed in bleach- 
ing flax, by the curving ef the road we have de- 
scribed, while, concealed by a thick hedge, she 
had seen the poor youth pass slowly by, accom- 
panied by a tall and ill-visaged stranger. In 
naif an hour there was a direful outcry. The 
crystal waters of the lonely well were now an 
ensanguined puddle — and the boy, with a frac- 
tured skull, was discovered in a basin, where 
the murderer had endeavored to conceal the 
corpse of his innocent and unoffending victim. 
The mail bags were abstracted — but they were 
soon afterwards discovered half plundered of 
their oon tents, and hidden in a neig hb oring 


thicket, whither the doer of the felon deed had 
no doubt removed them, for safe examination, 
while he rifled his booty. 

With lightning speed the fearful news was 
bruited over the adjacent country, accompanied 
by an accurate description, as given by the flax- 
spreader, of the man who passed her within half 
a dozen paces, in company with the murdered 
boy. Half-way between Newry and the fatal 
well, seme early carriers had encountered the 
twain — the lad singing like a mavis, while his 
companion, with slouched hat, averted his face 
from the drivers, looking, or affecting to look at 
some object in an adjacent field. His personal 
appearance, however, was sufficient to establish 
the murderer’s identity — and clothes, hight, car- 
riage, all and everything confirmed suspicion. 
Twenty witnesses deposed to their having seen 
the outcast porter accompany the murdered boy. 
A rigid search was instituted. Every known 
den of infamous celebrity was visited. Doolan 
was absent from his usual haunts — and who, 
with damnatory impressions already raised, for 
one moment could entertain a doubt that Doolan 
was the criminal? And yet, the while, the 
doomed vagabond was innocent ; and at the very 
moment when every tongue proclaimed his guilt 
the wretched man was not a gun-shot distance 
from the town, crouched underneath a haycock, 
and buried in drunken sleep. 

Accident discovered the spot where the poor 
fellow had laid himself down t 0 6teep his misery 
in forgetfulness, and snatch a brief interval of 
feverish repose. A boy who had been gather- 
ing berries from the brambles, on detecting the 
slejper, rushed with speed to the town, and an- 
nounced the discovery of the murderer. Half a 
dozen active men proceeded to the place de- 
scribed — and there indeed lay the felon. His 
capture was easily effected, for they had pin- 
ioned his arms before he was awake, and while 
all unconscious that he was a prisoner. Like an 
owl startled into garish daylight from the thick 
brakewhere he had been reposing until evening 
and his hunting hour should arrive, the attested 
outcast stared wildly around, and to numerous 
and discursive interrogatories, his replies, as 
might be expected, were wild and incoherent, 
and hence his drunken ramblings were natural- 
ly mistaken for vague evasions of the crime im- 
puted. None held a doubt touching his guilt — 
and while all advocated a trial by Lynch-law, 
the only difference in opinion lay between hang- 
ing and drowning. As for either of these pleas- 
ant alternatives, by which Mr. Doolan might 
have shuffled off this mortal coil — a canal on one 
hand, and the sturdy arm of an ash-tree at the 
other, afforded excellent conveniences. Fortu- 
nately a choice between these ordeals was dis- 
pensed with, and the timely arrival of a couple 
of peace-officers, whose pursy proportions were 
too well defined to admit their keeping pace 
with the lighter-heeled rabble, saved the sup- 
posed delinquent in the nick of time, who, but 
lor official intervention, would have very speed- 
ily, to use Irish parlance, have made a hole in 
the water, or cut a caper from an ashen-bough. 

Accompanied by the curses of the multitude. 
Doolan was transmitted to the county jail, and 
at the next commission formally arraigned for 
murder. Of his guilt none entertained a doubt, 
while the tenacity with which, as it was sup- 
posed, he held to the possession of the stolen 
property, denied the robbery, and utterly repu- 
diated the charge of murder, were merely con- 
sidered as additional evidence of the wolfish dis- 
position of a being in nothing human but in 
form. 

In Ireland, doubtful events are generally de- 
cided by a wager : ten to one was freely offered 
in backing a conviction — and jaunting-cars were 
largely engaged by people who occasionally took 
a little pleasure in the hanging line, to enable 
them to witness the execution without the trou- 
ble of & long walk. 

The day of trial chme — the suspected murder- 
er entered the court — and as he mounted the 
bar to be arraigned, from every side scowling 
looks were turned on him; women recoiled; 
none breathed a “God pardon him !” and yet 
his manner — strange as it may appear — was firm 
and assured ; while, all undismayed, he gazed 
around him with a smile. Men murmured, 
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“ What a hardened ruffian,” and a conscientious 
juryman whispered to his fellow : “ You won’t 
leave the box. I hope ? Anybody who looks that 
scoundrel in the face needn’t listen to evidence or 

charge. I left Mrs. rather poorly, and shall 

be anxious to hurry over the mummery of a de- 
fense — if the scoundrel would really venture to 
inflict one upon us.” 

I need not dwell upon evidence that too all 
who heard it seemed conclusive ; and every- 
thing united to lead to a fixed conviction that 
the wretched man’s days were numbered. The 
counsel assigned the prisoner— for the poor man 
could not have feed a barrister had life been de- 
pendent on his advocacy— executed his duty 
with evident reluctance. All the witnesses, in- 
cluding townsmen, carriers, and the flax-dresser, 
all swore positively to Doolan’s identity, and, in 
legal requisites, the chain of evidence was com- 
plete. The judge charged breast-high against 
the prisoner, and the jury, proforma, retired to 
their room, intimating, however, in five minutes, 
through a halbert man, that their verdict was 
agreed upon. As they re-entered the box, the 
judge— one of the ola-school hanging ones — 
fumbled under the cushion for his black cap ; 
while the clerk of the crown cleared his voice 
for the two important queries that were to fol- 
low — namely, “whether the jury were agreed 
in their veraict,” to be followed by the matter- 
of-form question of what the doomed man had 
to say to arrest the sentence of death and exe- 
cution. 

In criminal proceedings this to the panel and 
the auditory must be, in sooth, a trying moment, 
and his must be a callous heart that can hear 
the brief sentence which terminates a life— guil- 
ty even as that life may have been — without 
feeling and evincing some emotion ; and it de- 
mands more stoic indifference than innocence 
can call up, or more ruffian hardiesse than gener- 
ally a desperate malefactor can assume, to listen 
to the brief address which distinctly announces 
all earthly hopes and cares are limited, and that 
in a few brief hours the criminal shall be with 
those that have been. The jury entered their 
box slowly, one by one ; and while some looked 
anxiously toward the judge, others fixed their 
eyes upon the culprit. “ Gentlemen, are you 
agreed upon your verdict V 1 exclaimed the clerk 
of the arraigns. “ How say you, is ” 

Before the question could be completed ? a 
scene very unusual in a court of criminal justice 
was unexpectedly enacted. A juryman, of su- 
perior intelligence, had keenly regarded the ex- 
pression of the convict’s face and the rude dig- 
nity of his bearing, as, leaning'with his arms 
rested between the bar’s spikes, he calmly wait- 
ed until that simple word was spoken which 
should consign him to an ignominious death. A 
passage in the trial came forcibly to his,'. (the ju- 
ror’s) memory at the same time. When the 
flax-dresser swore positively to the prisoners’s 
identity, Doolan begged her to look at him with 
attention. His request was complied with. 

“ Am I the man 1’’ he coolly aeitfanded. 

“ You are,’’ returned the woman, in a decided 
voice. 

The culprit gave a melancholy smile— “ May 
God forgive you!” he responded. “You are 
swearing an innocent life away — but you believe 
what you say, and I forgive you.” 

A sudden conviction of the prisoner’s inno- 
oence flashed strongly across tne juror’s mind ; 
while, to the surprise of the whole court, and the 
great indignation of the gentleman who was so 
anxious to return to his sick lady, after consign- 
ing the prisoner to the place from whence he 
came, the panel were sent back- to their^room, 
and desired to re-consider the evidence. Even- 
ing was closing fast, and this conscientious scru- 
ple of a juryman, much as it might have an- 
noyed .a* tender-hearted husband, was ten-fold 
more afflicting to the learned judge. While his 
lordship still held his fingers on the black cap, 
and had mentally arranged the opening of a 
feeling address which should be termed by the 
provincial papers exceedingly affecting, the 
sheriff passed a little slip of paper on the point 
of his rod of office over a score of heads, and as 
the Representative of majesty hurriedly perused 
the billet, a change oame over his countenance. 
Tb« notejwas very Jrisb, an£ a* Sh*£epere has 


it, “ brief as woman’s love,” — but lively interest 
lay in every line. Thus ran the mystic scroll : 

“ My Lord — There’s a beautiful salrfbn come 
direct from Drogheda this moment by * The 
Lark.’ Won’t it be regular murder should the 
fish be over-boiled, whiles pig-headed juryman, 
forsooth, must consult his conscience on a ques- 
tion that you have already and so ably settled 
for him, cut and dry'? Would your lordship 
blow up the fellow, or lock up the whole batch ? ’’ 

At such a moment, when life and death were 
trembling in the scale, and human existence 
hung doubtfully on the yielding temper or the 
firmness of the most solitary man, the most 
trifling occurrence did not pass without keen 
observation. When the billet met the judge’s 
eye, his rotund cheeks mantled with a smile — 
but as he read, quick and capricious as an April 
day, sunshine gave place to storm, and dark was 
the scowl that evidenced judicial displeasure. 

“Mr. Sheriff, are the jury likely to soon 
agree ?” inquired the man in scarlet and ermine. 

“ All are unanimous but one, my lord, and 
nothing will induce him to accede to the united 
opinion of his fellows.” 

“ Lock the jury up ! After their unremitting 
efforts through to-day the bar must feel fatigued 
— as for me, I could sit here till cock-crow — but 
God forbid that I should inflict the penalty of 
individual obstinacy upon gentlemen who teem 
evidently worn out by their exertions.” 

Now ; the said bar were a jovial and united 
fraternity, who dealt weighty blows in public 
upon each other — and while simple country 
gentlemen imagined, in the innocency of their 
Hearts, that these uncompromising advocates 
were arranging their wills, and preparing for 
mortal arbitrament in the morning, nad they, 
some hours afterward, peeped into the bar-room, 
“ the keen remark ana tart reply” were all for- 
gotten — for there Sergeant Snobson and Mr. 
O’Flummery were seated cheek by jowl. The 
sergeant had cautioned the jury from giving any 
credence to the statements of his learned friena, 
who, hurried on by professional zeal, looked un- 
fortunately upon facts as very secondary mat- 
ters ; while, contra, Mr. O’Flumrnery admitted 
that counsel should do their best for clients ; but 
while a suppressio vert might, under some cir- 
cumstances, be tolerated, he aid think that an 
advocate was not called upon to bolster up pre- 
meditated perjury by an assurance that he 
(Snobson) believed all the witness swore — al- 
though it was intimated to him, (the sergeant) 
as he (O’Flummery) was advised, that the wit- 
ness must be handled very tenderly, he (witness) 
having returned fresh from Australia, after a 
second visit to the colony, and being actually 
in transitu , homewaids, and within a degree or 
two of the line, on the very evening that he de- 
scribed himself in Phil Braddigan’s hostelry at 
Ballybay, engaged in drinking scalteeine with 
the traverser. 

The sweet hour i’-th’-night had come — and, 
Asmodeus-like, we’ll have a peep at all the 
dramatis persona. The thickest enclosure to 
penetrate was poor Doolan’s — for though not 
actually condemned, into the cell of that name, 
for better custody, the jailer had unceremo- 
niously bestowed him. He sat on a wooden 
bench — ate ravenously of some coarse food- 
while a little man, in dusky clothes, addressed 
some scriptural admonitions, to which the cul- 
prit listened with marked indifference. 

“ My brother,” said the little man, “ how shall 
I rouse thee, in this, the eleventh hour, to a 
sense of your situation 1” 

“ Ah !” replied the malefactor, “ there is some 
sense in that. It’s not near so late as you think. 
Slip out, like a brick as you are, and fetch in a 
pint of the best. Ask for malt, unmixed— if we 
want water, there’s plenty in the pitcher there.” 

Closely were the jury under lock and key, and 
as strictly all creature comforts were by law 
inhibited. Rooms have windows as well as 
doors — and through the back one, a hot supper 
and a basket of divers invigorating fluids were 
being carefully introduced by a rope. Mac- 
heath fancies a man will die bolder of brandy;” 
and jurynten may, by double vision, see their 
way out of a legal labyrinth that otherwise 
would be impenetrable. Such was the present 
case, ^he rpfraptpjy jwpr )p|d hi# doubts rap- 


idly dispelled while discussing a couple of tum- 
blers, but the third removed altogether the film 
from his eyes. He saw matters now as his 
eleven brothers did, and a notice of his adhesion 
was about to be transmitted to judge, when the 
arrival of a courier, “ fiery hot with speed,” was 
announced by the door-keeper of the grand jury 
room — and a dragoon, who nad evidently ridden 
hard, was forthwith introduced to the presence, 
and delivered a pealed packet to Lord N — — . 

What were the contents of that packet we 
shall in due time disclose — all that we shall hint 
is. “that between the cup and the lip” — the 
adage says— that slips are not infrequent; and, 
if Jock Hangman had counted on a job, Mr. 
Doolan, as fate decreed, was not the personage 
upon whom that functionary should operate at 
present. 

But why leave the gentle reader to undergo 
agonizing suspense when a few brief paragraphs 
shall dispel tne mystery ? 

Never had the learned judge listened with 
worse grace to a recommendation to mercy, than 

that with which Baron received the 

packet ; and greater was his mortification still 
as his eyes glanced rapidly over its contents. A 
deserter, who for many months had evaded de- 
tection, nad been discovered by an escort Of his 
own regiment, tired and asleep in a lonely pub- 
lic house, where, in their return to head -quar- 
ters, the soldiers had halted for refreshment. 
The fugitive when recognized, was handcuffed, 
and searched, and a number of bank-notes, with a 
pocketful of letters, which as yet he nad not 
found time to open, were found ujpon his person ; 
while, either under an impulse of conscience, or 
the surprise of finding himself a captive, he 
made at once a full confession of his crime- 
exchanged places with Doolan in the jail — and 
was hanged at the next commission. 

This unexpected occurrence damped the hi- 
larity of the bar-table, and general was the mor- 
tification of all. Lord N had thrown away 

a long and eloquent speech — and the high sher- 
iffj who had hacked the gallows against the 
prisoner at heavy odds, was observed to sigh 
deeply as he transferred a ten pound note to the 
Crown solicitor. A general gloom pervaded the 
late “ right merrie meeting” — and of all con- 
cerned. judge, jury, crown prosecutors, and 
counsel, pro and con, none of tnese functionaries 
stood the disappointment with Christian resig- 
nation like the hangman, and he bore up like a 
trump, in his hour of tribulation, putting his faith 
entirely in “rum and true religion ” 

Often have I seen Doolan afterwards — and, in 
a personal and moral effect, his marvelous escape 
was singularly marked. In one week from the 
evening of his trial, his coal-black hair was 
changed to silver-gray — and although he lived 
twenty years afterward, he never crossed the 
threshold of a public-nouse, nor did whisky 
pass his lips. 

SONNET-RASH OPINIONS. 


BT O ALDER CAMPBELL. 

We judge too rashly, both of men and things, 

G iving to-day’s opinions on tbe morrow 
Utter denial, while we strive to borrow 
Hollow apologies, that — like the wings 

Of butterflies — shows many colors. Sorrow 
Hideth its tears, and we disclaim its presenoe 
Where it hath deepest root ; Hate softly brings 
A smile, whicn we account Love’s sweetest es- 
sence ; 

Simplicity seems Art ; and Art we deem 

White-hearted Innocence— misjudging ever * 
Of all we see ! Let ns, then, grant esteem, 

Or grudge it with precaution only ; never 
Forgetting that rash haste right judgment mars t 
What men count bnt clouds may prove bright 
stars!* 

* Earl Roase’s idesCopa proves that what were deemed 
nebulcB, are in reality dusters of stars. 

In the sovereignty of our tninda we make 
mankind our quarry : and in the scope of our 
ambitious thoughts nunt for prey through the 
four quarters of the world. In a word, literature 
and civilization have abstracted man from him- 
self so far that his existence is no longer drama' 
ti c — and the preps has been the juin of tbestag^ 
vufless w# nr# jgre^tly deceived? 
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RESIGNATION. 

BY HBNEY W, LONGFELLOW. 

Xuxi \s no flock, howeYer watched and tended. 
Bat one dead lamb la there ! 

There is no fireside, howsoever defended, 

Bat has one vacant chair ! 

The air is fall of farewells to the dying, 

Afid mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Raohfcl, for her children crying, 

Will not be comforted ! 

Lotus be patient! these severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapors ; 

Amid these earthly damps, 

What seem to us but dim funereal tapers, 

Maybe Heaven’s distant lamps. 

There is no Death ! what seems so is transition ; 

This life of Mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the lifo elysian, 

Whose portals we call Death. 

She is not dead— the child of our affection— 

But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ hiihself doth rule. 

fit Aset great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 

35y guardian angel’s led ; 

Safe from temptation— safe from sin’s pollution, 

1 She Eves, Whom we'oall dead. 

Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air ; 

Tear after year, her tender steps pursuing. 

Behold her grown more foir. 

Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken. 
May reach her where she live?. 

Not as a child shall we again behold her ; 

For when, with raptures wildf, 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 

She will not be a child ; 

Bat a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion. 
Clothed with celestial grace; 

And beautiful, with all the soul's expansion, 

Shall we behold her free. 

And though at times, impetuous with emotion, 
And anger long suppressed. 

The swelling heart heaves, moaning like the ocean, 
That cannot be at rest ; 

We will be patient! and assuage the feeling 
We cannot wholly stay, 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 

The grief that must have way. 


THE AMERICAN MAIDEN. 

The whole course of her education is one hab- 
itual lesson of self-reliance, — the world is not 
kept a sealed book to her until she is tolerably 
advanced in yearsj then to be suddenly thrown 
open to her in all its diversity of aspects. From 
the earlist age she begins to understand her po- 
sition, and to test her own strength — she soon 
knows how to appreciate the wond, both as to 
its proprieties and its dangers— she knows how 
far she can go in any direction with safety, and 
how far she can let others proceed — she soon 
acquires a strength of character to which the 
young woman of £urope is a stranger, and acts 
lor herself while the latter is yet in leading- 
strings. All this would tend, were her entrance 
in society a little longer delayed, or were the 
sway wluch she acquires over it somewhat post- 
poned, to impart a much more sedate and seri- 
ous character to American social intercourse 
than it possesses. The latitude of action here 
referred to necessarily involves a free and hab- 
itual intercourse between the pexes. This is 
permitted from the very earliest agds, and never 
oeases until the young girl has left her father’? 
house for that of her Husband. The freedom 
thus extended is one which is seldom abused in 
America, and is more an essential feature than 
an accidental circumstance in a young woman’s 
education. The young man invites her to walk 


or ride with him, and her compliance with the 
invitation is a matter solely dependent upon her 
own humor \ he escorts her to the concert, or 
home from the party, the rest of the family find- 
ing their way thither or returning home as they 
may : indeed, I have known the young ladies of 
the same family escorted by their male acquain- 
tances in different vehicles to the same party, 
where they would make their appearances per- 
haps at different times. Nor is this confined to 
cases in which the young men are recognised ad- 
mirers of the young ladies, a friendly intimacy 
being all that is required to justify invitation on 
the one side, and compliance on the other. A 
young woman here, would regard such conduct 
as a disregard of the proprieties of her sex j if 
it were looked upon as such in America, it would 
not be followed. The difference arises from the 
different views taken in the two hemispheres by 
young women of their actual position. In Amer- 
ica, it neither impairs the virtue nor compromi- 
ses the dignity of the sex. It may be somewhat 
inimical to that warmth of imagination and del- 
icacy of character, which, in Europe ? is so much 
admired in the young woman, but it is produc- 
tive of impurity neither in thought nor conduct. 
— [Mackay’s Travels in the United States. 


Parental Discipline. — When parental dis- 
cipline destroys filial love, it is baa. Veneration 
is a mixture of fear and love, and is created in 
every well-organized child by strict discipline 
and kindness on the part of the parent. But a 
parent who is always Deating, always frowning, 
scolding, and commanding, and never coaxing 
and caressing a child, can only be feared, ana, 
ultimately disliked. Cnildren can never be beat- 
en into goodness, any more than nations can be 
persecuted into orthodoxy. They generally love 
their mothers best, because they are the most 
indulgent ; but at last they find that indulgence 
is weakness, and then they learn to disobey the 
old lady, as they call her. They fear the father 
because he is stem and severe j and at last they 
dislike him, and avoid his society for his want 
of sympathy. Were the weaknesses of both pa- 
rents combined in one, they would make a vir- 
tue. The joint and cordial co-operation of the 
two sexes makes the beBt discipline for children ; 
but we are sorry to say that there is very little 
of that co-operation to be found. The mother 
is generally a shield from the father ; and her 
opposition always increases his seventy, while 
his severity increases her indulgence. Cnildren 
cannot be well reared, unless parents are well 
married. 


Woman. — A truly superior woman is she who 
knows enough never to ask a ridiculous or mis- 
timed question, and who never obstinately op- 
poses sensible men ; such a woman knows how 
to keep silence, especially with the fools whom 
she might rally, and with the ignorant whom 
she might humiliate. She is indulgent to absur- 
dities, because she does not care to show her 
learning, and is attentive to what is good, be- 
cause she seeks instruction. Her great desire 
is, to understand, and not to teach ; her great 
art (since it is acknowledged that there is art in 
the interchange of words) is, not to bring two 
proud antagonists together, eager to display their 
skill and to amuse the company, each maintain- 
ing a proposition whose solution no one cares to 
arrive at, but to throw light on all useful discus- 
sion, by encouraging those to take part in it who 
have something to say worth hearing. 


Little Things. — Great virtues are rare : the 
occasions for them are very rare ; and when they 
do occur, we are prepared for them : we are ex- 
cited by the granaeur of the sacrifice ; we are 
supported either by the splendor of the deed in 
the eyes of the world, or Dy the self-complacen- 
cy that we experience from the performance of 
an uncommon action. Little things are unfore- 
seen ; they return every moment, they come in 
contact with our pride, our indolence, our haugh- 
tiness, our readiness to take offense ; they con- 
tradict our inclinations perpetually. It is, how- 
ever, only by fidelity in little things that a true 
and constant love to God can be distinguished 
from a passing fervor of spirit. [Fenclon. 
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THE SOUL’S PASSING. 

It is ended ! — all is over ! 

Lo, the weeping mourners come — 
Mother, father, friend and lover, 

To the death- encumbered room ; 

Lips are pressed to the blesshd 
Lips that evermore are dumb. 

Take her faded hand in thine — 

Hand that no more answereth kindly ; 
See the eyes were wont to shine, 
Uttering love, now staring blindly ; 
Tender-hearted, speech- departed — 
Speech that echoed so divinely. 

Runs no more the circling river, 
Warming, brightening every part ; 
There it slnmbereth cola for ever — 

No more merry leap and start. 

No more flashing cheeks to blushing— 

In its silent home the heart ! 

Hope not answer to your praying! 

Cold, responseless lies sne were. 

Death, that ever will be slaying 
Something gentle, something fair, 

Came with numbers soft as slumbers — 
She is with Him otherwhere ! 

Mother ! yes, you scarce would chide her 
Had you seen the form he bore. 

Heard the words he spoke beside her, 
Tender as the look ne wore. 

While he proved her how he loved her 
More than mother — ten times more ! 

Earthly father ! weep not o’er her ! 

To another Father’s breast. 

On the wings of love he bore her — 

To the kingdom of the blest ; . 

Where no weeping eyelids keeping, 
Dwells she now in perfect rest. 

Friend ! he was a friend that found her 
Amid blessings poor and scant ; 

With a wicked world around her, 

And within a heavenly want ; 

And supplied her, home to guide her. 
Wings for which the weary pant. 

Lover ! yes, she loved thee dearly ! — 
When she left thee loved thee best ! 
Love she knew alone burns dearly 
In the bosoms of the blest ; 

Love she bore thee watches o’er thee — 

Is the angel in thy breast ! 

Mourners all! have done with weeping! 

I will tell yon what He said, 

When he came and found her sleeping, 
On her heart His hand He laid : 

“ Sleep is, Maiden, sorrow-laden ; 

Peace dwells only with the dead. 

“Wend with me acroap the river — 

Seems so bitter, is so sweet ! — 

On whose other shore for ever 
Happy, holy spirits greet : 

Grief aU over, friend and lover 
In a sweet communion meet ! 

“ Is it bityer, father, mother, 

Lover, friend to leave behind ? 

All their blesstd loves, and other. 

Come with me and thou shalt find — 
Where thy spirit shall inherit 
Perfeot love and perfect mind. 

M Love that is to mortals given 
Struggles with imperfect will ; 

.Love alone that homes in heaven 
Can its perfect self fulfill — 

Where, possessing every blessing. 

Still it grows and greatens still ! 

“ See, I bring thee wins* to bear thee 
To the bless&d angel home ; 

Dear ones dead for ever near thee, 

From thy side no more to roam ; 

Love inereas&d, wait thou bless&d, 

Till the living loved ones eome ! 

“ O’er the river !” — Lo ! she faltered 
While He took her by the hand ; 

And her blessed face grew altered 
As she heard the sweet command. 
Father ! lover ! all was over ! — 

So she passed to Spirit Land ! 


Let me not promise too much, nor raise too 
high expectations of my undertakings; 1 had 
rather men should complain of my .small hopes 
than of my short performances.-—! Bishop Hall. 
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STANZAS. 

Where shall I follow thee, wild floating Syxaphonj ? 

I cannot wander in ether away ! 

While the soft volumes of vibrating harmony 
Melt into atmosphere, here I must stay. 

Where thy tuned circles mid man oannot know, 
Fading in distance the numbers live on ; 

.Now joyrul, now sighing, their sweet currents flow, 
And space must be passed ere the music be done. 

In the for empyrean sound voioes of earth. 

To God the Creator low eehoes are borne ; 

Each varying cadence appears a new birth, 

The cry of a child is a pathway forlorn. 

Farwell ! ye lost notes , I can hear ye no more ; 

In vain would I follow your airy retreat; 

Bo my heart chants a dirge for the strain that is o’er. 
Or a psan to welcome another as sweet, 


SWISS CRETINS. 

High up the most elevated valleys of the Alps, 
amid scenes where all else is grand and beauti- 
ful, man often degenerates to a pitiful, deformed 
creature, or a chattering idiot. In the words of 
Shakspere, a “hideous wallet of flesh,” grows 
upon the front of the neck, enlarging what h 
technically termed the thyroid gland, and form- 
ing what in Switzerland is called goitre ; or the 
head becomes misshapen, the countenance va- 
cant, the limbs stunted, the speeoh indistinct, 
and the intellect shattered : and the victim is 
termed a cretin. In some of the worst localities, 
such as the Yale of Aosta on the Italian side- of 
Mont Blanc, Sion Orsieres in the Canton of Val- 
lais, almost every family is more or less af- 
fected. 

► . I have a vivid recollection of a morning walk 
in one of the most infected villages of the Can- 
ton of Vallais. I inquired the way from the first 
tottering deformed creature I met in the street, 
and he replied with a vacant stare, and uncouth 
sounds. Idiot children, in rags, were lying on 
the ground, basking in the sun, with just in- 
stinct enough to stretch out their hands to beg ; 
and the filth of the stricken place was most of- 
fensive. These affections have been variously 
attributed : to the drinking of snow water, the 
carrying weights on the head, filthy habits, the 
impregnation of the water, ana the like ; bat the 
observations of Sir Astley Cooper ana others 
lead to the belief that they are caused by the 
impure air generated in very confined valleys. 
It has been lately discovered, that by sending 
infected children very young, to a healthy local- 
ity, and subjecting them to suitable treatment, 
they can often be cured. With this benevolent 
design, Dr. Guggenbuhl, a Swiss philanthropist, 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting, has re- 
cently founded a hospital for the cure of these 
affections, in the Canton of Beme. This institu- 
tion is near the pretty village of Interlachen, and 
the beautiful lakes Thun and Brientz, in view 
of the Jungfrau and the most magnificent peaks 
of Oberland. It is an interesting fact, that the 
treatment of these affections by Dr. Coindet, of 
Geneva, a few years since, led to the discovery 
of the medicnnl use of iodine, one- of the great- 
est boons to the afflicted of the present century. 
— [Dr. Corson’s Loiterings in Europe. 

The Heart. — There are some errors which 
are of an anotomic&l nature. There is a oom- 
mon misunderstanding as to the position of the 
heart, though it is common enough to talk of 
the heart being in the right place . People say the 
heart is on the left side ; but in reality it inclines 
only a little to the left, being almost immediate- 
ly behindtthe breast-bone or sternum, and is situa- 
ted higher than I think is generally conceived by 
non-professional people. The breast-bone is the 
bone with which the ribs are articulated at the 
front of the chest, and immediately behind the 
breast-bone lies the heart, surrounded of course 
by its proper coverings. I have known people 
imagine the stomach to be immediately • at the 
termination of the windpipe, because the feel- 
ings of indigestion arc often referred to this point. 
In respect to the heart, the term ossification, 


applied to disease of the heart, is generally but 
imperfeotly understood. There are people who 
think the heart is literally and completely 
changed into bone. A person would, however, 
die long before such a change could be brought 
about. There are however, some very extra- 
ordinary cases related by Corvisart, Bums, Haller, 
and others, in which large portions of the heart 
were replaced by ossific deposits. In general, 
however, when ossification ot the heart is spoken 
of, it is merely meant that the valves of the 
heart are impeded in their action by ossific de- 
posits, and instead of falling in a manner to 
close the orifices over which they are situated, 
remain to a certain extent patulous. 

Among this class of anatomical errors is 
that which we sometimes find people ran into, 
of supposing that they have what they call a 
narrow swallow . Such people cannot take pills. 
The same people will swallow much larger 
bodies with ease. I have several times been 
called to children who have swallowed marbles 
and other large bodies, while the mothers have 
asserted that their throats were too narrow to 
admit the passage of pills. In these cases there 
seems a want of consent in the muscles of deg- 
lutition with those of the mouth and palate, ana 
this must proceed from a mental feeling, some- 
times difficult to overcome. 


A Robber Lover. — Mr. Walsh furnishes, 
among other matters, for the National Intelli- 
gencer, the following story of a somewhat ro- 
mantic love-match, and its awkward termina- 
tion: 

“ Madame Brelot, a thriving blanchisseuse 

a usherwoman,) of the Rue de Bievre, had a 
r daughter, who, like all her sex of the same 
age, which was tempting eighteen, was very 
fona of balls and other gallantries. The good 
mother was indulgent but prudent, and while 
she permitted her lovely damsel to attend these 
scenes Of amusement, always took care to ac- 
company her. At a Sunday’s dance, about a 
month ago, at the Qaatre Saisons, M’lle Eugene 
met with a partner so genteel and gallant, that 
he won the Hearts of both mother and daughter ; 
and the favored youth was received into their 
domestic circle as a suitor. The preliminaries 
were at length so far arrranged for a marriage 
between the lovers, that Madame Brelot drew 
one thousand francs from the savings’ bank to 
purchase a suitable outfit for the young couple. 
Alas ! for the uncertainty of human prospects ! 
Two evenings ago, when the expecting bride 
and her mother returned home, after a day spent 
on their knees, not at church. Dut in their wash- 
ing barge, near the point de l’Aroheveche, they 
found that their dwelling had been broken open, 
their looks forced, and not only the one thousand 
francs, but every other article of value carried 
off. This was indeed a dire disaster ; but the 
severest cut of all was a sheet of paper, conspic- 
uously fixed to the chimney glass, on Which was 
written, in too legible characters, 1 1 might have 
taken both your daughter and her dower, but I 
content myself with one, and leave you the 

Other.’ ” mm m mm 

The Average Income of Men. — We once 
took a notion to find out the average animal in- 
come of the inhabitants of the most favored 
countries of Christendom. We opened Mc- 
Culloch’s great work on Great Britain, and found 
his estimate for each person in England to be 
£16 a year or about 22 cts. a day ; and for each 
person in Ireland £6 a year, or 8 cts. a day. 
We looked into Chevalier’s admirable lectures 
ou French Political Economy, and his estimate 
for each person in France is about $45 a year, 
or 12 1-2 cts. a day. Our own census estimates 
the average product of the richest State in the 
Union at $110 for eaoh person, or 30 cts. per 
day, (while our whole country taken together, 
slave States and all, yields an annual product of 
but $62 for eaoh person, or about 17 cts. per day. , 
When we consider the the great inequalities , 
of fortunes, and that the above sums are all that 
each person would receive were the incomes of 
all estates equally divided among all the people, 
we surely cannot think that the mass of men in j 
this favored century are in any great danger, of j 
being surfeited. How miserable must be the 
pittance of great numbers, when even if the 


wealth of the Aston and Bedfords, &o., were to 
be thrown into the common fond, the average 
would be muoh lesg than $100 a year for each 
person. 

Without presuming to vouch for the entire 
accuracy ot statistical tables, we venture two 
remarks upon the above statements : 

1. Let persons amply provided with the es- 
sential comforts of life, forbear their too fre- 
quent repining, and sympathize more with the 
great mass of the less favored, and thus take at 
once a lesson in charity and contentment. 

2. Last of all, let the policy be maintained in 
the church, and State, and home, that shall 
quicken the intelligence, industry and sobriety 
that are the sources of genuine wealth. Then, 
although there may be less rum, and tobacoo, 
there will [be a far greater average income in 
Christendom. — [Christian Enquirer. 


Galvanic Rings. — A little while hack it was 
very much the custom to wear what were called 
galvanic rings for the relief of rheumatic and 
other pains. Even granting that these rings 
have a galvanic action, I do not myself see hew 
they are to cure such oomplainte. Perhaps 
they are intended to act like charms. Formerly, 
rings were very much used to charm away dis- 
eases. Pettigrew tells us that Paracelsus had a 
ring made of a variety of metallic subetances, 
which he called eltctrum. 1 These rings wete 
to remove oramp, palsy, apoplexy, epilepsy, er 
any pain. If put on during an epileptic fit, the 
complaint would be immediately cored. ’ Some- 
times rings were formed from the hinges of a 
coffin. ‘ Andrew Boerde,’ he continues, who 
lived in the reign of Henry VIII., says, ‘the 
kynges of Englande doth halowe evry yere 
orampe rynges. which rynges worn on one’s fin- 
ger doth help tnem which nath the orampe. 1 

In the Gentlemen’s Magazine for 1794, we 
are told that a silver ring, which is made of 
five sixpences, collected torn five different bach- 
elors, to be conveyed by the hand of abacheolr 
to a smith that is a bachelor, will core fits. 

None of the persons who gave the sixpences 
are toknow for what purpose,' or to whom they 
gave them.’ Baohelors were not, however, the 
only contributors of these charms. 

‘The London Medical and Physical Journal 
for 1815 notices a charm successfully employed 
in the cure of epilepsy, after the failure of va- 
rious medical means. It consisted in a silver 
ring, contributed by twelve young women, and 
was constantly worn on of the patient’s fingers.’ 
It seems, then, that the practice ef caring dis- 
eases by metalic rings is by no means new. A 
short time ago I attended a gentleman for a 
rheumatic complaint, who all the time wore 
one Of these galvanio rings. I de not know 
whether he attributed hie recovery to the ring 
or his medicine, or whether he divided the 
credit. ^ 

Utility of Flies. — But if you are too irreso- 
lute to bathe all over frequently, and too care- 
less in changing your scaled tor dean clothes, 
and thus become covered with the exoreraenti- 
tious matters of dried on perspiration ; then even 
the kind brutes will take pity on yon, and the 
flies, lice, and fleas will beoome useful to yon, 
by generously rooting up and tearing off this 
unwholesome coating that smothers the life of 
your skin. Although this coating of condensed 
perspiration may be as transparent as varnish, 
and may even allow your skin to shine through 
it elegantly ; still it is dirt, and as such eondocts 
away your vital warmth, like the earth when 
one lies down in the fields : so that you are en- 
veloped in the ground ana taking, cold all the 
time that you are unwashed* and while these 
most industrious creatures are urging yen to 
cleanliness. — [Dr. Stevens’ Lectures on the pre- 
vention of idi ocy. 

A Gentleman was lately inquiring for a 
young lady of his acquaintance. “She is dead,” 
very gravely replied the person to ^ he n he 
adaressed his inquiries. “Good God! I never 
heard of it— what was her disease 7” “ Vanity,” 
returned the other; “ shej buried herself alive 
in the arms of an old fellow of seven ty t with a 
fortune, in order to have the satisfaction of a 
gilded tomV’ 
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HOPE ON. 

Hope on, for while the earth is moving. 

There’s time for change, and time for fortune too ; 
There’s time for loved oneB still to be more loving. 
For warm friends growing warmer and more true ; 
There’s time for distant friends to grow more dear, 
There’s time for enemies, to pass away, 

There’s time for new friends on tby path t* appear 
There’s time for oloudy night to usher brighter day 

Hope on. for there’s no hour that passes by 
Into the darken’d vale of stormy time. 

Laden with sorrow’s tear, or stifled sigh. 

But herald’s joy to some within our clime; 

And though thy troubles press thee sorely now, 

As they have done for years, still bear thee on, 
And peace’s amaranth wreath upon thy brow 
Shall be for fortitude a glad guerdon. 

Hope on, there is a calm delight in thinking 
That life contains a something worth our care, 
That we have courage — arming us ’gainst drinking 
The cordial strongly urged upon us by despair ; 
Live in exalted hope — hope, persevere, 

Shun inactivity — anticipate thy rest, 

And then be sure the wish'd-for hour is near. 

And evermore thy future will be blest. 


GOLD. 


. I one* knew a lady who married a rich man 
I was in her company one evening, when the 
conversation turned on marrying for money, and 
I remarked, that however desirous ladies might 
be like Bell and Congreve, of making (( good 
matches,” I considered vanity in a woman a 
stronger passion than avarice, and I believed 
that few ladies would marry a man named 
Snooks, however wealthy he might be. But it 
seemea 1 was rash in expressing this opinion, 
for the lady alluded to personally denied it, ana 
said that f her good man, of course, out ot the 
question! sne would have married a man named 
Snooks for fifty thousand pounds. Anxious to 
ascertain, u possible, the exact negative value 
of the name of Snooks. I gradually decreased the 
bribe, and by the result it appeared that she was 
not sure she would have done it for less, but she 
was certain she would have been called Mrs. 
Snooks for ten thousand pounds. 

I have since heard this ingenious oonfession 
repeated. Doubtless the lady thinks that state- 
ments so candid ought to be preserved, but if 
she takes my advice she will take care that they 
are not preserved in “family jars.” 

Of the state of her husband’s mind during 
these observations, I would rather not give my 
opinion, lest she should see this anecdote, and 
it might cause her a little uneasiness. I do not 
mean to say that many ladies are like this most 
candid of her sex, (for 1 should tell you that she 
was perfectly serious) but I give it as one of the 
many instances I can furnish of the general love 
of gold. 

I know a rich old man who disinherited his 
daughter because she married. Her future hus- 
band had been introduced to her by her father, 
whose particular friend he was till the old man 
discovered that the youth had gained his daugh- 
ter’s affections, when suvldenly he changed his 
manner toward him. They married, and her 
father disowned her. 

The lady’* lover was in every respect her equal 
— no objection could be made against his char- 
acter or position. She was not an only child, 
and her father had no “better match ” for her. 
What, then, you will ask, was his objection? 
Why, he would have been required .to make her 
a present on her wedding-day, and he could not 
part with his gold ; thus he has caused much 
misery to his daughter and her husband, and the 
consciousness of his own bad conduct has 
weighed upon his mind, and made him a morose 
and miserable man. 

In a town not many miles from Birmingham, 
lives a wealthy old lady, now ninety-six years 
of age. For the last twenty years a family have 
been living with her, who, though quite unrela- 
ted, have supplied the place of relatives, remain- 
ing constantly with her, till at last, by the force 
of habit, they became necessary to her. Doubt- 
less they never calculated on her attaining such 
longevity, or they might have hesitated at 
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long a period of service, even for the certainty 
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stoop to such a course as this have not even pov- 1 him there. No ; “ that’* dhe owner’s affair, not 


erty to offer for an excuse. They consider them- 
selves among the elite of the place ; the head of 
the family was a fashionable surgeon, whose posi- 
tion and income rendered him independent, and 
nothing but a greediness of gold beyond ordina- 
ry could have induced him and his wife for 
twenty years to sacrifice every comfort to the 
whims of a fretful and capricious old woman ; 
yet this they and their children have done with 
a patience and perseverance betraying a depth 
of meanness one is sorry to see in human na- 
ture. I am happy to say that at present wri- 
ting, the old lady has excellent health, is in pos- 
session of all her faculties, and I trust will still 
enjoy many years of life. 

These ciroumstanoes are well known in the 
town alluded to, yet the family of the surgeon 
are not sneered at behind their backs, or public- 
ly neglected ; on the contrary, they are courted 
— respected ; and it is natural it should be so. 
for the world entertains a fellow-feeling towara 
them. 

A poor widow became house-keeper to a rich 
man. Now this man, rich as he was in thou- 
sands, did not despise the pence, and he learned 
that bis house-keeper had a small sum of money 
—-her little all. A man who greatly loves gold, 
likes to have yet more and more within his pow- 
er, though it be not his own ; so this rich man 
told his house-keeper that she had better place 
her money with him, and let the interest accu- 
mulate, when she should get it all at his death. 
Now the poor widow thought within herself that 
by thus showing her confidence in her master 
he might be induced to leave her a little more 
than the actual amount due ; at all events, she 
thought it worth the trial, so she gave him the 
money. But the rich man died suddenly, leav- 
ing no will, and his riches went to his next heir, 
who was cognisant of the whole transaction be- 
tween the widow and the old man. Counting 
upon this, the widow went to the heir, and de- 
manded from him her money, but she had noth- 
ing to show for it, and the heir said he was sorry 
he couldn’t assist her, as he thought it very like- 
ly that his uncle had repaid her; but commis- 
serating her apparent poverty, he gave her five 
pounds ! 

0 gold ! omnipotent art thou ! Equally pow- 
erful over old men, poor widows, and spendthrift 
heirs — we bow down and worship thee, 0 gold, 
most powerful ! Many more anecdotes could I 
give you, good reader, but it is surely needless 
to multiply instances of what you see daily pas- 
sing around you. Do not men, not driven by 
poverty, but avarice, go 17,000 miles to scrape 
gold from the waters of the Sacramento ? Do 
we not hear that there are men who gain their 
aocursed bread by furming children at 4s. 6d. 

E er week, and poor law guardians who do not 
esitate to deliver these friendless creatures 
to the tewder mercies of such men ? Have you 
not seen at stated periods, in the journals, an 
advertisement of which the following is a copy. 

“ At Mr. academy, near ” (the 

place is omitted to avoid the advertisement du- 
ty?) youth are boarded, clothed, provided with 
books, and educated for the professions or mer- 
cantile pursuits, at £20 a year. No vacations 
unless desired , and no extras.” 

And this advertisement does not stand alone, 
there are others similar to it. A man under- 
takes to board , clothe, provide with books, and ed - 
ucate a boy, without reference to age, for a less 
sum than is paid to a London footman. And 
there are no vacations unless desired. Well, that 
is honest, at all events; it at once discloses the 
object of the school, and inscribes over its por- 
tals, in unmistakable characters, “Whoso en- 
ters here, leaves hope behind.” 

To come nearer home — do we not see people, 
careless of humanity’s claims, patronise those 
omnibusses in which they can be conveyed for 
a little less mouey? The daily amount of duty 
paid by such vehicles is high, and to support 
himself, the proprietor of those cheap convey- 
ances must employ miserable, broken-down cat- 
tle, whose protruding bones give evidence of age 
at which they are unfit for such hard work ; but 
the respectable man goes home to his family, 
pays his threepence, and never troubles himself 
about the tortures of the poor animats that drag 


his.” And perhaps the same man would fesl 
very indignant next day if he saw a boy kicking 
a donkey. How small is the difference between 
the two will be known one day. 

I could preach to you many a long sermon 
from the text of gold : bnt I fear, like other long 
sermons, they woula have little effect. You 
would but go home to criticise the preacher with 
a better appetite for your dinner. This is essen- 
tially a utilitarian age, and men strive after 
what they call the real and tangible, as if there 
was not as solid a reality in immaterial things 
as material. Sentiment has given place to mat- 
ter-of-fact — the beautiful to the useful, and peo- 
people call it a change for the better. 

Let any one take up a bundle of old letters 
written fifty years ago, and note the redundancy 
of affectionate expressions and flattering inqui- 
ries which they contain. Would he have the 
courage now to use such terms to a friend, how- 
ever dear? Not he ; he would expect to have 
his expression of love called, in the cant of the 
day, “humbug.” Nature has now-a-days fallen 
into disrepute, so we wear over our hearts a case 
called fashion^ which answers the double pur- 
pose of impeding their action and concealing the 
distressing objects from our sight. 

I do not mean to defend the ultra sentiment 
which prevailed at the close of the last century ; 
but, in escaping from that we have fallen into 
the other extreme — a change however, is at 
hand. In the constantly extending culture of 
music and others of the fine arts — in the increa- 
sing popularity of poetry of a high class, ay, and 
in the advancement of human knowledge, we 
see evidence of a change. In the tone of pri- 
vate society, the best criterion, we see the slow, 
but steady progress of a change. So the worla 
goes round, probably but to ieach the other 
extreme, and feel once more the consequent re- 
action. 

And the popular writers of the day, who at 
once follow ana encourage the tastes of the hour, 
will die away and be forgotten. It has been 
well said, that those who write for the hour 
must not be surprised if with the hour they per- 
ish. The now popular cant and wit on which 
such books depend for their brief existence will 
then be no longer understood, and you will see 
nothing but dry ashes. And writers of another 
stamp will read them, or go back to the tales of 
other days so similar to our own, with the differ- 
ence that we can travel a little quicker, and 
know a little more the state of affairs in the 
moon. 

I shall probably hear that by these papers 
I have given unintentional annoyance to certain 
respectable gentlemen. Seeing the title of 
“gold,” they will expect an article on the cur- 
rency, or something new from California ; but 
finding it was only a humble attempt to lower the 
value of money, they will lay it down in disgust. 
Yet the subject here treated of is worthy of be- 
ing laid before them by the highest intellects the 
world can boast, and worthy of their best con- 
sideration. 

After all that can be said to you, good read- 
ers, against the pursuit of gold, by able pens, in 
a more extended sphere than mine, you will still 
go on refusing to be convinced, or it convinced, 
refusing to relinquish your fascinating enemy. 
You wul shut your ears to the still small voice, 
and labor on your little journey, scraping the dirt 
by the roadside, till you are benighted on the 
way. And your eons and daughters will, in their 
turn, toil a little through the same mire and clay 
till they also disappear in the darkness. Some- 
times a friend tries to stop them by a sermon or 
a song, but they take no need ; they pass away, 
leaving no trace, and their life is a tale that is 
told. 

In conclusion, to express my own tljpughts, let 
me borrow the verse of a sweet singer, Barry 
Cornwall: 

What U gold unless it bring 
More than gold has ever brought ? 

What is gold if to it cling 
Narrower vision, moaner thought ? 


Some there be who feel no pain, 

So the baser mark they shun, — 
Shouting, when their end they vain, 

“ Joyls joy, however won !*• 

To us diviner dreams are given— 

To os a sweet-voiced angel sings, 

11 What were earth without its hear tn, 
The soul without its wingst** 
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ATJO. 0. L. ARNOLD, BDITOR. 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1849. 


HIOTORY-MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 

We refer to this admirable history of Mr. Macau- 
lay, for the purpose of saying a few words re- 
garding the peculiar charm which has given it its 
immense popularity. The work is evidently faulty 
and inaccurate in many particulars — it often gives 
a false coloring to events, distorts some historical 
foots, and does injustice to individuals ; yet it is the 
most popular history of modern times ; and is read 
by all parties, with pleasure and profit. And more, 
with all its faults, it is, after Bancroft’s History of 
the United States, the most perfect history of mod- 
ern times. 

History, in general, is defective in this, that it 
takes note of marked and startling events — those 
great dramas in which nations, princes, cities, ar- 
mies and classes, have played conspicuous parts ; 
but the slow and progressive causes of those events 
remain unnoticed and unrevealed. The historian 
often imagines that he sees in a battle, gained or 
lost, the cause of a revolution ; whereas the revo- 
lution had already taken place, in fact, and the bat- 
tle is only its manifestations. Another defect in 
history, is that it deals more with actions than with 
men, and when it does cast its eyes upon individu- 
als, it sees them in an exaggerated form — it shows 
man as he is before the world — it does not follow 
him to his house, to his family, to the social circle, 
to his place of study or of toil. It describes him 
only as he appears upon the great stage of action — 
in theatrical costume, so to speak. This is a seri- 
ous defect in history ; for those great events on 
which the eyes of nations are fixed, and which com- 
mand the attention of all succeeding ages, can only 
be properly appreciated and comprehended by seek- 
ing their moral causes in the lives of individuals. 
Here alone can be found the key that will unlock 
the socret of history, or reveal the significance of 
the facts it records. Herodotus is, in our opinion, 
the true model of historians. Flowing, artless, full 
of those details, that are the least calculated to in- 
terest, he always charms his readers, and carries 
them along with him. So Plutarch, although he 
wrote simple biographies, is one of the best of his- 
torians. He does not disdain small things, and 
trifling details ; and he is so happy in the choice of 
his facts, that very often a word, a smile, or a ges- 
ture suffices to characterize his hero, or illustrate 
an entire epoch. Hannibal, with one word, raised 
the departing courage of his frightened army, and 
his soldiers marched laughing to the battle, which 
made him master of Italy. Ag&silaus, riding a 
stick with his children, is seen more truly than in 
the character of conqueror. Alexander swallows 
a medicine without hesitation and without remark, 
although he has been privately told that his physi- 
cian, bribed to destroy him, had mixed with it a 
deadly poison. This was the greatest act of Alex- 
ander’s life. Philopsemen , concealed by his mantel, 
cut wood in the kitchen of his host. Here is 
the true art of historical painting. We learn more 
of the real life of society, of the moral condition of 
an epoch, and the real causes of the great revolu- 
tions, and events that convulse nations, from these 
apparently trifling details, than from any other 
sources. 

Now here is the real excellence of Macaulay. 
His history is crowded full of the most interesting 
incidents, and the most charming details. With 
him we visit the humble dwelling of the laborer, the 
castles of nobles, and the private chambers of 
princes and kings. Not only does he describe bat- 
iks And mighty events, which made the world shake 


at the time, but nearly every page of his work is 
enlivened by some incident, which reveals the hid- 
den lift of the people — the invisible moral causes, 
of which these revolutions and battles are the ef- 
fects. 

The work of a historian is a divine one ; for it 
is in history, more than any where else, that the 
Almighty reveals his mysterious purposes with re- 
gard to the destiny of humanity. Ever does God 
hover over the human race, controlling all events, 
and guiding them to issuee of general good. He, 
therefore, who attempts to reoord and explain those 
events, should approach his work with reverenoe; 
and ever have a sacred regard for the truth. In 
this respect Mr. Macaulay stands for above any 
other English historian. If he foils to represent all 
the truth, there is nothing intentional in it. He al- 
ways writes with earnestness, sincerity and in good 
foith. 

Mr. Macaulay comprehends thoroughly the true 
idea of history. He every where presents pic- 
tures of society in detail, and by these outward 
foots he judges of the interior life of the people, 
and reveals the great law of progress. By this 
method he finds that the English heart is much 
more philanthropic, more Christian to-day than it 
was three centuries ago. The following extract is 
in this spirit : 

• “ It is pleasant to reflect that the public mind of 
England has softened while it has ripened, and that 
we nave, in the course of ages, become not only a 
wiser but also a kinder people. Formerly if an of- 
fender was put in a pillory, it was well if he es- 
caped with life from the shower of brick-bats and 
paving* stones. If he was tied to the cart’s tail, the 
crowd pressed around him, imploring the hangman 
to give it to him well, and make him howl. Gentle- 
men arranged parties of pleasure to Bridewell, on 
court days, for the purpose of seeing the wretched 
women who beat nemp there, whipped. A man 
pressed to death for refusing to plead, a woman 
burned for coining, excited less sympathy than is 
; now felt for a galled horse, or an over-driven ox. 
Fights, compared with which a boxing match is a 
refined and humane spectacle, were among the fa- 
vorite diversions of a large part of the town Mul- 
titudes assembled to see gladiators hack each other 
to pieces with deadly weapons, and shonted with 
delight when one of the combatants lost a finger or 
an eye. No where could be found that sensitive 
and restless compassion which has in our time ex- 
tended a powerful protection to the factory child, 
to the Hindoo wiaow, to the negro slave, which 
pries into the stores and water casks of every emi- 
grant ship, which winces at every lash laid on the 
back of a drunken soldier, which will not suffer 
the thief in the hulks to be ill-fed or over-worked, 
and which has repeatedly endeavored to save the 
life of even the murderer.” 


A WORD FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF ODD- 
FELLOWS. 


There is nothing more destructive to the sucoess 
of Odd-Fellowship than the spirit of opposition to 
reoognized authority, which is often originated and 
fostered in Subordinate Lodges. Hours are spent 
frequently in useless argumentation upon questions 
in which, however they may be decided, not one 
cent of pecuniary interest is involved, and neither 
friendship nor charity promoted. 

The delightful associations in which all the finer 
feelings find a hearty response from every brother 
present in the Lodge Room, when the work goes 
smoothly on, and nothing occurs to mar the genu- 
ine spirit inculcated by fraternity — the pleasing 
recollections induoed by being engaged in efforts to 
relieve the sufferings of humanity, or educate the 
bereaved orphans of some brother whose remains 
we have recently followed to their resting plaoe, 
the grave— how speedily are these and kindred 
emotions dissipated, if but a single word, & breath 
I of discord pervade the brotherhood. The reason 
for this is obvious. The practioe does not corres- 
pond with the profession. With these professions 
Odd-Fellows are acquainted, and if each performs 
his duty faithfully, the Order will continue to 
flourish, and still more rapidly to advance, dispens- 
ing blessings as it goes. 


Strong opposition to Odd-Fellowship has been 
almost everywhere manifested ; still, as fostered by 
an unseen, but powerful influence, its oourse has 
been onward. In Connecticut, and other portions 
of the Eastern States, perhaps the most strenuous 
efforts have been made to arrest its progress — by 
those, too, whose best efforts would have been ex- 
erted for the same end, had the method for its 
acco mpl i s h m ent presented itself in some other form. 
They sincerely supposed such organizations produc- 
tive of evil, and oonscien tiously opposed them ; they 
would be foremost in their efforts to make men 
better citizens, by inculcating principles of sobrie- 
ty and benevolence, and thus raising the standard 
of morality. In a word, they would accomplish 
individually , what Odd-Fellows seek to do, aided 
by organisation and the strong bond of fraternity. 

The principal reason assigned for suoh opposition 
is, and ever has been, that Lodges hold their 
meetings in seoret. This is of vital importance to 
the permanency and identity of the Order ; and 
such identity is indispensable to the accomplish- 
ment of its benevolent designs. Odd-Fellowship 
seeks not, with trumpet-tongue, to advertise its 
deeds of charity, its offices of kindness, its sympa- 
thy in a brother’s weal or woe ; yet despite its un- 
assuming character, its fruits are still apparent, 
and no proof is necessary that the germ whence 
these fruits spring is pure. The page of inspira- 
tion makes no exception of Odd* Fellowship, but 
asserts, “ by their fruits ye shall know them.” 

From Panama and San Francisco, the intelligence 
^received indicates the comprehensive spread of 
genuine Odd-Fellowship ; and its whole past histo- 
ry is conclusive proof that the Order has nothing 
to fear from outward opposition. Its attacks do not 
retard its progress, and although its spirit is un- 
resisting, its component parts made up of the finer 
and more delicate qualities, still it remains un- 
harmed. But let discord come within its ranks, 
and intrude within the walls of the Lodge Room- 
let its breath pollute its hallowed atmosphere, and 
occupy the time which ought to be spent in devis- 
ing plans for the furtherance of benevolence, and 
from that period, as fast as such influence is per- 
mitted to spread, so rapidly Odd-Fellowship de- 
clines — fraternal feeling cannot brook such intru- 
sion, and alas ! for the sick brother whose sympa- 
thy is expecting a response from a Lodge in which 
division and disunion exist ! Alas ! for that orphan 
whose education, even limited, depends upon such 
support. 

Every brother should, with untiring care, watch 
the beginning of these evils, and guard his Lodge 
diligently against, them. The divisions now exist- 
ing in the Order, tend to confirm the truth of these 
statements ; for in those Districts where these 
difficulties are most general, much indifference, and 
even total apathy upon the subject is manifest. 
We pretend not to know or devise the best means 
for correcting these evils ; hut we do know, that if 
every individual was faithful to his promises and 
duty as an Odd-Fellow, suoh evils could not exist. 

Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. — The annual 
election of officers took place April 24th, in the G. 
Lodge of Pennsylvania. Below are the names of 
the officers elect : Henry S. Patterson, M. W. G. 
M.; George S. Morris, R. W. D. G. M. ; Wm. H. 
Witter, R. W. G. W. ; Wm. Curtis, R. W. G. 8.; 
F. Knox Morton, R. W. G. T. ; Wm. A. Wells, R. 
W. G. R. to G. L. U. S. 

Church . Architecture. — The editor of the 
New -York Path Finder, a most useful journal, and 
which often contains some gems, although it makes 
no pretensions this way, copies a portion of an arti- 
cle of ours bearing the above title, and approves of 
its spirit. We are pleased to seo this evidence of a 
growing taste in our community, in regard to 
architecture, and hope the editor of the Path Finder 
will aid us in accomplishing something for iu?b % 
result, 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


PANCHHh" 

Brave asked the other day, our opinion on the 
exercise of dancing, with regard to its harmfklnesi 
or innocents, we replied that it was both. Fre- 
quent balls, we are decidedly opposed to. They 
always tend to excesses which are ruinous to 
health and morals. But dancing for an hour, as a 
part of the amusement of an craning, is not only 
unobjectionable, but really an agreeable and 
healthful exercise. 

Many persons hare considered dancing as entire- 
ly evil, and destitute of any positire good. We do 
net agree with those. Others hare labored to prore 
its effect of an opposite tendency ; and, indeed, it 
has been attempted to establish that dancing is 
wise by the following deduction : 

first . — Dancing is exercise. 

Second . — Exercise is serriceable to life. 

Ergo . — Dancing is serriceable to life. 

First . — Dancing is serriceable to life. 

Second . — Whaterer is serriceable to life is wise. 

Hesoid is a great admirer of dancing, and says, 
“ that the gods hare bestowed fortitude on some 
men, and on others a disposition for dancing.” 

Our readers, of course, will understand that we 
are now speaking of dancing as a temperate exer- 
cise, and not of those excesses called balls. 

Of all amusements at present known in this 
country, dancing is the meat ancient, and of itself 
both innocent and refined— practiced as it has been 
by the Egyptians, the Grecians, and the Romans. 
Men, too, celebrated in erery respect for their 
virtues, so far from being arerse to the art, hare 
always been ready to cultivate this pleasing ac- 
complishment. Socrates, Homer, Plato, and Pro- 
fessor Porson, were all its advocates ; indeed, So- 
crates admired dancing so highly that he learnt it 
when an old man. The man also to whose words 
we look with reverence and respect, and which are 
allowed te hold a lofty station in the sacred vol- 
ume, has distinctly teld us, that “ there is a time 
to mourn and a time to dance. 1 * 

In the first place, how is dancing injurious to 
morals or health ? The only argument urged in 
support of this position is, that some few persons 
who have indulged in this art have been not only 
immoral, but unhealthy individuals. While we are 
willing to admit that some few persons have gone 
beyond the boundary of prudence, we cannot as- 
scribe such to the evils of dancing. Were we dis- 
posed to use such a weapon, we might apply it to 
the most sacred and valuable] institutions. The 
existence of a Johanna Southcote, or a Judge Jef- 
fries, does not bring religion or law into disrepute, 
but only shows the natural disposition of the indi- 
viduals. Abuse is certainly evident in this art, 
and is equally so in other arts and institutions. 
But, to be brief, every virtue has its evil , and gold 
has its dross ; and before we disclaim against such 
a polite art, it would not prove unprofitable were 
we to minutely examine our own inclinations. We 
have already admitted that abuse will force itself 
into the Dancing Academy, (“ the world’s a school 
of wrong,”) but in no other degree than this : that 
dissipated and evil-disposed persons, who occasion- 
ally intrude themselves, manifest a disposition 
which is, in themselves , already created. 

Wherever vice exists it is impossible to be hidden, 
ibr any period, from the contempt of discerning 
men by any false means ; and when discovered, no 
longer engrosses their patronage. 

“ Vice is a monster of sock odious mein. 

That to be hated needs bnt to be seen.’’ 

But is dancing of this nature ? or does it not re- 
ceive nourishment from a very great number of 
individuals, whose lives are regulated by the rules 
of religion and sound morality ? 


0. U. A. — Order of United Americans. — We 
have received several numbers of a journal devoted 
to the interests of this Order. It is well conduct- 
ed, and promises to be a favorite with those for 
whom it is intended. 


MAY-DAY IN NEW-YORK. 

Mat -day was celebrated in this goodly city, as 
usual, by a grand “ turn out” of— furniture. The 
day was, as some young ladies say, “ splendid.” 
It was harvest- time for cartmen and furniture 
carriers. No doubt, many of them did a smashing 
business. Housewives were on the move betimes, 
and we venture nothing in saying, were glad when 
the day was over. The poor horses, too, did eat 
that Saturday night’s portion with such gusto! 
and the straw upon which they lay did fed so soft. | 
Oh, May-day is a great time— stirring scenes are 
enacted then. Franklin said that three moves 
were equal to a fire. True, every word of it. By 
the time the third is accomplished, there is as much 
lost and broken as there would have been by one 
fire. And then the temper is so tried in moving. 
Servants and cartmen will not handle things care- 
fully, and housewives cannot help scolding. And 
such is May, or Moving-day. Who doesn’t rejoice 
that it “ comes but once a year ?” 

If there was ever a city or town afflicted by an 
incurable evil habit, then New- York is the one. 
The practice of being turned inside out and upside 
down every returning May-day, is one of the most 
ridiculous habits any people can acquire. Many 
ludicrous and lugubrious anecdotes might be told 
illustrating the miseries of this universal moving. 

The following is the most graphio description of 
it we have ever seen. We know not the author of 
the lines : 

First of May— clear the way! 

Baskets— barrows— bundles ; 

Take good care — mind the ware ! 

Betty, where’s the bundles ? 

Pots and kettles, 

Broken victuals, 

Feather beds, 

Plaster heads. 

Looking glasses, 

Tow matrasses, 

Spoons and ladles, 

Babies, cradles. 

Gups and saucers, 

Salts and castors. 

Hurry, scurry — grave and gay— 

All must trudge tne first of May. 

Now we start !— mind the cart ! 

Shovels, bed-clothes, bedding, 

On we go, soft and slow, 

Like a beggar’s wedding. 

Jointed stools, 

Domestic tools. 

Chairs unback’d, 

Tables crack’d, 

Gridiron black. 

Spit and jack, 

Trammels — hooks, 

Musty books. 

Old potatoes, 

Ventilators. 

Hurry, scurry— grave and gay — 

On we trudge the first of May. 

Now we’ve got to the spot— 

Bellows— bureau— settee ; 

Rope untie — mind your eye — 

Pray be oareful, Betty. 

Look, what’s there ? 

Broken ware; 

Decanters dashed, 

China smashed, 

Pickles spoiled. 

Carpets soiled, 

Sideboards scratch’d, 

Gups unmatch'd, 

Empty casks. 

Broken flasks. 

Hurry, scurry— grave or gay— 

Get you gone! the first of May. 


Spring.— Spring has at length visited our city. 
The green grass nods gaily in the Park and on the 
Battery* and the verdant leaves begin to appear 
on the trees. The surrounding country puts onits 
robe of flowers, and on every hill and in every 
▼alley is heard the sweet music of birds. Surely 
we may sing with the Hebrew poet: 

11 The winter is over and gone, 

The flowers appear on the earth, 

And the time of the ringing of 
Birds has oome.” 


WOMAN. 

Rearing aver a little French work, by a 
guished author, we were so struck with his rela- 
tion of women seen in the Saint Pelagpe^ the prison 
in France where the criminals are confined, that 
we cannot forbear giving a free translation of sen- 
timents founded upon observation, and radioated In 
the principles of nature. 

“ Wherever misfortune casts her persecu- 
tions, woman comes upon the scene to neutralfife 
her power. Between her and suffering there exists 
a mysterious bond, which she appears to have nei- 
ther the will nor the power to break. Without 
wishing to take away the merit of that delicate, 
touching sentiment, which makes a part of her 
being, and which is the fountain from which springs 
all her goodness, a person in a light, jesting mo- 
ment would almost say that the compassion of wo- 
man is nearly allied to the feeling of coquetry; for 
pity and tears suit her so well, the sight of misfor- 
tune gives an expression so tender and gracious to 
her features, that one is almost tempted to believe 
that she shows herself good, but toappear the more 
beautiful. 

“ One knows not the whole influence of woman — 
knows not the grand principles of goodness whioh 
occupy her soul, and what ingenious resources her 
mind will furnish to embalm and soothe the wound- 
ed spirit, unless they have known her in the fright- 
ful retreats of the prison, where misery and Buffer- 
ing appear to be the whole portion of existence, but 
from which hope is never excluded as long as she 
is permitted to enter. 

“ Deprived of liberty in many parts of the globe, 
she feels no resentment against the tyrants who 
have fettered her freedom, but on the contrary, 
with all the warm principles of inherent affection, 
clings still closer to their hard and unfeeling bosoms. 
Her mission is to sweeten our cares, to indulge our 
caprices, to calm us and render us better. She 
may sometimes prove unfaithful at the period Of 
prosperity, but is alwayB true in the hour of adver- 
sity. 

“ To illustrate the opinions that I have advanced, 
I will appeal to history. There I will find the 
touching events that encompasses the name of 
Eponina, who followed her husband, Sabinus,from 
cavern to cavern, and who, at last, perishes so 
cruelly by the order of Vespasian. I can cite also, 
as interesting and forcible examples, the names of 
Arria and Agripina, the wife of Germanicus. 

“ More near us, no less a sublime and beautiful 
illustration, I can find the noble daughter of the 
Chancellor Thomas Moore, who wished to share the 
prison of her illustrious father, and accompanied 
him upon the scaffold ; that after having purchased, 
at the price of her whole fortune, the bloody head 
of her unfortunate parent, was accused of treason, 
for preserving this sacred relict in her cabinet— of 
reading incessantly his works, thereby fostering 
and encouraging sentiments hostile to the Tinting 
government. Intrepid in the presence of her judg- 
es, it was not her life, but the character of her 
father that she defended with so much eloquence, 
when a reproach was uttered against it. Such 
carelessness of self in the hour of danger, suck 
noble and heroic devotion to paternal memory, so 
softened and tempered the minds of her judges, 
that she escaped judgment. 

“ It is scarcely necessary that I should speak of 
Mademoiselle de Scuderi , who, that she might 
convey to the unfortunate Plesson, confined in 
prison, letters and ink necessary to write his justi- 
fication, made use of a crowd of means more spirit- 
ual, more like fairy creations, than those found in 
the most imaginative romances. 

“ I need not refer you to the pages of the revolu- 
tion, where lives recorded for time and posterity, 
the generous devotedness, the sublime actions, the 
touching cares, the dangers cleared, the sorrows 
sweetened, which have elevated to the firs trank the 
character of the French women who lived in those 
discordant times. 
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44 1 need net recall the angelic devotedness of 
Madame de Lafayette, in the prisons of Olmuts, 
of Madame de Lav alette, in the same situation, and 
of another lady of that name, who met her death in 
America. History has already consecrated these 
glorious names; she has touched them with her 
magic wand, giving them an eternal youth. 

“ I will brin g you now to see spectacles that are 
apparent to your senses ; that are among us, and 
will, perhaps, more fully illustrate the touching 
character of woman, than the antiquated array of 
byegone examples. I wish to take you to the prison 
of Sainte Pelagie , on a Thursday or Sunday, which 
are the days that the unfortunate captives are 
permitted to receive the visits of their parents and 
friends. 

44 I will here make a remark founded upon obser- 
vation, that women, when their mission is to the 
unfortunate, appear to have no other thoughts agi- 
tating their mental world, but those of sympathy and 
love. All, it matters not of what class or degree, 
appear to come but for one object — to soothe and 
comfort. All appear to possess, in an equal degree, 
the charming art to alleviate misfortune, to sustain 
courage, to inspire hope, and, in a word, to pour 
upon the wounds of the heart the balm which alone 
their ingenious delicacy can prepare. 

44 Among the large mass of women collected in the 
8ainte Pelagie, I was shown a young girl, who 
had come, twice a week, on foot, from JVanterra, to 
visit her amant , in prison, and to bring him little 
delicacies of which he was fond. It was hailing the 
day that I saw her, and I made the inquiry why 
she had turned out in such inclement weather ? I 
listened with delicate compassion to the little false- 
hoods her heart suggested, to lessen the merit of 
her devotedness : 4 that it did not rain at the time 
she departed from home; that when the shower 
commenced, she had the happiness of meeting 
mother Franoois, and that good milk- woman had 
taken her in her little covered cart, and conducted 
her almost to the Sainte Plagie .' All the while 
she was relating this, her garments were dripping 
in the rain, and she made a significant sign to an 
old man who accompanied her, not to contradict 
her. 

44 Upon another bench, in the saloon of the prison, 

I saw a woman yet almost beautiful, though in the 
decline of lifb, pressing to her heart, with grief and 
tenderness, two conflicting passions, which only 
woman knows how beautifully to blend, a young 
man, whose crimes had consigned him to captivity ; 
the husband, who accompanied her, turned with 
anger and contempt from a son whose conduct had 
called the blush of shame to his cheek, and dishonor 
to his name; and taking advantage of the moment 
his back was turned, the pitying and loving mother 
slipped a purse into the hand of her son, which she 
had concealed in her bosom. 

44 1 recognized, in every woman that I saw in 
that frightful place, the same mission, the same 
holy expression of love and pity lighting their fea- 
tures, and reflecting the tempered rays of hope and 
consolation upon the hearts that were darkened 
and bowed with misery. Mother, daughter, spouse, 
friend or mistress were occupied with a common 
care and common solicitude. 

44 Maternal tenderness, filial pity , love and friend- 
ship, are not the only virtues which occupy the 
female heart. There have been many instances in 
which the sex have performed feats of courage and 
patriotism— been guided by a ohivalric sense of 
honor that would have elevated the most exalted 
heroism. I will cite only one illustration, which 
ooeurred during my sojourn at Sainte Pelagie. It 

is the letter of Madam , to her husband, 

which I will give at length, for the benefit of the 
reader. 

44 4 You know to what a degree you are dear to 
me — you are now in a place of security, but there 
is an accusation resting against you in the court, 
connecting you with infamy. I w ish you, then, to 
return, to render yourself a prisoner to answer the 


charge, sinoe there are no other means for your 
justification. Your judges are men possessing the 
weaknesses of humanity — your innooenoe may not 
be apparent to them — you may lose your life ; but 
I know you too well to suppose that you would put 
it in the balance against the loss of your honor, of 
mine, and that of your children.' Suffice it to say 
that the husband returned, was tried and aoquitted. 

44 Our entrance to Sainte Pelagie was marked by 
two frightful events— tiie execution o tM. Magallen 
a Poiey, and the suicide of a young and beautiful 
girl, who, with a pistol, shot herself twice in the 
breast, influenced by a feeling of jealousy toward 
her husband. 

44 My observations at Sainte Pelagie have war- 
ranted me in making the following remark : That 
the Great Arbitrator of human destiny has placed 
in the heart of woman, in her generous cares, in 
her tender solicitudes, a compensation for all our 
griefr, for all our dangers, and every evil of life.” 


EUROPE. 


Since our last we have received intelligence from 
this distracted continent, which goes, too, toward 
confirming our prediction that European society is 
approaching a crisis, and that a general and san- 
guinary war will soon overturn the whole social 
order. 

Italy is still in arms, and although despotism has 
apparently triumphed, liberty has really made 
some progress, and the people have gained some 
advantages. Russia and Turkey seem to be on the 
point of an open rupture, and war may be expected 
to take place between these two powers at any mo- 
ment. In this aggressive movement towards Tur- 
key, Russia will be aided by Austria. When this 
takes place, Franoe and England mutt move ; and 
the whole European Continent will again resound 
with the cry of war. So far, tyranny has been 
triumphant, every where but in Hungary, where j 
the patriots have, as yet, withstood the power of 
Russia and Au&fcrial 

In Ireland, the cholera and famine again threaten 
to decimate the people. On the whole, the prospects 
of Europe are exceedingly gloomy. A dark Cloud 
rests upon that convulsed land : the elements of a 
terrible storm are gathering with fearful rapidity, 
and every moment we may expect to hear the echoes 
of its thunders, and see the gloamings of its light- 
nings. 

While on this subject of Europe, we cannot re- 
frain from copying the following judicious remarks 
from the London Examiner : 

44 We will not despair of Italy. Its sole monar- 
chic army has been beaten. The republican leaders, 
undisciplined and disorganized, have merely in- i 
dulged in vociferation and despair. But between 
these two extremes, of the old armies and the new 
mob, there exists a large, intelligent, and well-pro- 
vided olass, whose opinions even restored monarchs 
cannot treat in the old fashion. If the King of 
Prussia must put up with Democratic chambers, 
and the Emperor of Austria grant a representative 
government, the princes of Tuscany and Naples 
cannot go back to pure absolutism. Neither can 
the Pope, nor even the Viceroy ef Lombardy. 
There must be a change, there must be a concession, 
there must be room and air for a certain degree of 
municipal and political freedom to develope them- 
selves. And Italy wants half a oentury of such 
preparation for either independence or representa- 
tive government. 

To such ends as these, English and French influ- 
ence will now be strenuously exerted. Such influ- 
ence has been powerless hitherto, owing to the ar- 
rogant belief or the Italians that they could provide 
for their own security and government, independ- 
ently either of their native princes or of foreign 
intervention. The defeat of Charles Albert, how- 
ever, dissipates that vision; and even democrats 
must listen to counsel, or must abide by the inevi- 
table result of summary expulsion. 

Now, therefore, most trulv,is the time for benefi- 
cent inteforenoe on behalf of Italy ; an interference, 
not menacing or armed, or in aid of idle resistance, 
but pressing those several compromises, without 
which military force and violence will be let loose 
to massacre and plunder Italy, as at Messina ” 


The storm of revolution which has swept ever 
Europe has, it appears, reached our shores. Cana- 
da, as our readers have already learned, is m a 
state of high fermentation. The Parliament Houses 
have been destroyed, the Ministers mobbed, the 
Governor General and his officers pelted with rot- 
ten eggs, and the government and the authority of 
Queen Victoria seem to be nearly at an end. 

All these movements, no doubt, indicate pretty 
clearly what is the real destiny of Canada. Annex- 
ation is openly spoken of, and many years will not 
pas* before the whole North American Continent 
will own the sway of the stars and stripes. Even 
the Royalists in Canada meditate this, as the follow- 
ing extract from a letter to the Tribune, shows : 

44 God only knows where the thing is to end. 
The Government have plenty of foroe, if they have 
the nerve and discretion to use it ; and I nope it 
will go no farther, for this burning of houses is not 
only bad in itself, but may be retaliated ; and I 
have no idea that any ong has formed any plan of 
action beside kicking up enough row to cause the 
present government to resign? or to withdraw the 
| Rebel Losses Bill. At the same time should the 
troops 4 fraternise, * or should the mob be attacked 
and gain any advantage, I should not be surprised 
to hear something about annexation. Nobody, that 
I know of, desire it for its own sake ; but all think 
it must come one day or other ; and if they saw the 
opportunity to effect it without bloodshed, would 
do so now, rather than risk a harder struggle at 
another time. Loyalty indeed has become a faroe, 
sinoe the men who sustained the crown in 1837 are 
made to pay the rebels for the losses they brought 
on themselves. 

44 1 had almost forgotten to mention, as a farther 
proof of the way things are managed, that the 
Government wanted to stop the transmission of 
political news by the Telegraph to Upper Canada, 
but as the Directors would not consent to discon- 
tinue their messages, the Government submitted. 

I expect half the Members of the Executive have 
run away from town.” 


The Monet Market, for the week past, has 
continued to show an improving appearance, and 
the rate of interest is now lower than has been 
known for a long time. The continued accessions 
of specie, by the city banks, from the interior, as 
well as from Europe, aided by a cessation of the 
demand for duties for the Custom House, has 
given them a renewed disposition to extend their 
discounts, and no good paper is now rejected. The 
specie now in the oity is frill seven millions of dol- 
lars, an amount that forbids the return of the late 
extortionate rates of interest. The rate of sterling 
bills has advanced rapidly, and the best names now 
command 108 per cent., a price that checks any 
farther import of specie, other than that now ar- 
ranged for. Stocks have been improved by the 
high prices current in England, and are held firm- 
ly at the advance. Treasury Notes close at 110, 
cash; United States 6s, of 1868, 112 8-4; Ohio 6s, 
106 1-2 ; and Pennsylvania 5s, 83 1-2, and in de- 
mand for England. 

A large amount of money was disbursed on ae- 
oount of interest, on the 1st of May, which as usual 
tends to keep the price of money cheap. From 
present appearances, a comparative abundance of 
money may be anticipated, which will continue un- 
til the importations for the autumn trade drain the 
banks of their ooin, and force a reduction of the 
currency. 

Grand Lodge or New- York. — It will be noticed 
that an adjourned session of the R. W. Grand 
Lodge of the State will be held on Tuesday evening 
next, at which a punctual attendance is requested. 
We would remark to brethren throughout the State, 
that the official report of the Grand Lodge Proceed- 
ings will be found in the columns of this paper at 
the earliest moment. 


Grand Secretary's Office and Post Office. — 
These offices have been removed to the second story 
of the Odd-Fellows' Hall, a fact whioh all having 
business to transact will do well to remember. 
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GAZETTE OP THE UNION 


BANNER PRESENTATION AT MALDEN, MASS. 

Our worthy co-laborer, the Boston Odd-Fellow, 
contains an interesting account of these ceremo- 
nies, that took place on the evening of the 12th 
nit. The banner was presented by a lady, Miss 
Wood, who pronounced a neat and appropriate 
address on the occasion. The reply on behalf of the 
Lodge, was made by Bro. F. J. Fay. We give 
below the concluding paragraphs : 

“I would say, then, to every young man, who 
aspires to become useful to his fellows, or eminent 
in the Republic, that this institution offers to him 
inducements to be found in no other as yet con- 
ceived by human wisdom. Its prospects for the 
future, are as glorious as its influence must be en- 
during. It is constantly strengthening its position, 
by a most devoted and patient exertion. When it 
ceases to visit the widow in her afllictions, protect, 
support and educate the orphan child of a deceased 
brother, or send its agents to administer to the 
wants and necessities of the sick and dying, it will 
itself die ; its vitality will have departed. It seeks 
not to enrich itself by Ihe labor of others, but is 
itself a faithful and efficient laborer. . Woman's 
quick perception cotild no more fail to discover and 
appreciate its merits, than could her generous na- 
ture withhold its approval, after she had weighed 
it in a balance, and found it worthy. Such, in 
brief, is the character of an institution, in the name 
of which we have the honor to receive from the 
hands of its fhir donors, this rioh and elegant ban- 
ner, and as we gaze upon so exquisite a production 
of taste and art, we hardly know whioh most to 
admire, the beauty and appropriateness of the de- 
sign, or the manner of its execution — both may 
well challenge our admiration. Among the signi- 
ficant emblems with which it is embellished, we 
recognize occupying the most prominent position, 
as its tilths should in every heart, a representa- 
tion of the Book of Books. As Odd-Fellows, we 
would bow reverently before the shadow of its 
inspired pages ; we greet it as the bulwark of our 
institution. It is tho companion of every Lodge 
room, and has witnessed the vows we have made, 
and the pledges we have made, to be obedient and 
faithfbl in the discharge of duties, made imperative 
upon all by its commands. No device, it seems to 
us, could form a more appropriate accompaniment 
to that sacred volume, or more beautiftilly illus- 
trate its great moral teachings, than the one you 
have selected. It is indeed a scene of the truest 
friendship ; and one more touching or truly sub- 
lime, was never sketched by the pencil of art, or 
soanned by mortal eye. 4 A friend in adversity’ — 
who, I ask, has not felt the need of such a friend as 
that ? and who, that enjoys the sweet satisfaction 
of having proved such, oannot exclaim with the 
poet. 

Who blcfae* others in his daily deeds, 

Shall find the healing that his spirit needs ; 

For every flower in another’s pathway thrown, 
Confers its fragrant beamy on oar own. 

“ In return for such unbounded generosity on 
your part, we can only pledge a more zealous devo- 
tion to the service of a cause which you are pleased 
to consider entitled to your confidence and respect, 
and the leading principles and duties of which 
these emblems and mottoes so vividly portray. VVe 

S romise ever to cherish this sparkling gem with 
evoted hearts, and preserve it untarnished as an 
offering rendered by the purest love, to the noblest 
charity. No rude hand shall be permitted to seize 
upon or mar its beauty ; but as a band of brothers, 
now marshaled under its silken folds, and united 
by the golden links of Friendship, Love and Truth, 
feeling duly sensible of its intrinsic worth, and the 
exalted source from whioh it originated, we shall 
ever esteem it a pleasure as well as a duty, to 

? ;uard it with an unfaltering and sleepless watch- 
illness.” 


Odd-Fellowship in Virginia. — A little more 
than three years ago, Loudoun Lodge was estab- 
lished in Leesburg. Previous to that time the so- 
ciety was almost unknown, and its character entire- 
ly so. Since then, three other Lodges have been 
established in the county, viz: Liberty Lodge, at 
Lovettsville ; Evergreen Lodge, at Waterford; and 
Snickers ville Lodge, at Snickersville ; and these 
have acted as drains upon Loudoun Lodge. The 
latter, however, still numbers some seventy mem- 
bers. Among these, we believe, there have not 
been at any time, nor are now, more than three or 
four whose circumstances would exempt them from 
the necessity of daily labor, as mechanics, farmers, 
Sic. Yet they have just purchased for cash, and 
are having fitted up, a Hall, the cost of which will 
be $900; and they have several hundred dollars 
still on hand. Nor have they failed to perform 
their daty toward sick brethren and brethren in 
Stress— JXoijdonn VJu$, 


PEARL OF DAYS: , 

OR A HYMN TO THE SABBATH. 

WX1TTSN VOV THS OAZKTTX OPTUS WHIOH AND 40LDBN SULK. 

Pearl of days ! pearl of days ! all days excelling : 

Joy to the sad thy returning morn brings ; 

From high vaulted temple the anthem is swelling, 
Adoration and praise to the great King of kings. 
From castle and cottage, from ship on the ocean, 

In far distant climes, amid solitudes drear. 

In unison rises, with heart-felt devotion. 

The voice of thanksgiving, the anthem and prayer. 

Pearl of days ! pearl of days ! at thy first early 
dawning, 

Blessed by God, and hallowed by him evermore, 
With extatic joy sang the sons of the morning, 

44 Let all things on earth the Creator adore P* 

From mountain and valley, from deep-shaded forest, 
The song of the angels rose joyous and clear. 
Thus heaven and earth, raised in one grand chorus, 
The song of thanksgiving — “ Pearl of days, thou 
art here P* 

Pearl of days ! pearl of days ! we hail thee with 
gladness — 

The foretaste of heaven, to children of hope — 
Bringing rest to our labors and joy to our sadness, 
The morn when our Saviour his prison-bars 
broke. 

From the tomb he arose, over death all victorious, 
Again with his presence his people to cheer ; 

To Him, now on high, and to God the most glorious, 
We raise our thanksgiving — 44 Pearl of days, thou 
art here P* t. r. w. 



(ft- “ Mardi.” New-York : Harper A Brothers. 
This is a new work by Melville, the author of 
Typee. It is written in his peculiar style, and 
although it does not possess the highest literary 
merit, it is a very readable book. Melville’s 
thought is not deep, but graceful ; and one is not 
tempted to criticise severely what amuses, if it 
does not instruct. The following extract is a 
specimen of the best portion of the work : 

THE STORY OF YILLAH. 

44 In the verdant glen of Ardair, far in the silent 
interior of Amma, shut in by hoar old cliffs, Yillah 
the maiden abode. 

44 So small and so deep was this glen, so surround- 
ed on all sides by steep acclivities, and so vividly 
green its verdure, and deceptive the shadows that 
played there, that, from above it seemed more like 
a lake of oool, balmy air, than a glen : its wood- 
lands and grasses gleaming shadowy all, like sea 
groves and mosses beneath the calm sea. 

“ Here, none came but Aleema the priest, who at 
i times was absent for days together. But at cer- 
tain seasons, an unseen multitude with loud chants 
stood upon the verge of the neighboring precipices, 
and traversing those shaded wilds, slowly retreat- 
ed ; their voices lessening and lessening, as they 
wended their way through the more distant groves. 

“ At other times, Yillah being immured in the 
temple of A no, a band of men entering the vale, 
surrounded her retreat, dancing there till evening 
came. Meanwhile heaps of fruit, garlands of flow- 
ers, and baskets of fish, were laid upon the altar 
without, where stood Aleema, arrayed in white 
Tappa, and muttering to himself, as the offerings 
were laid at his feet. When Aleema was gone, 
Yillah went forth into the glen, and wandered 
among the trees, and reposed by the banks of the 
stream. And ever as she strolled, looked down 
upon her the grim old cliffs, bearded with trailing 
moss. 

“Toward the lower end of the vale, its lofty 
walls advancing and overhanging their base, almost 
met in mid air. And a great rock, hurled from an 
adiacent bight, and falling into the space intercep- 
ted, there remained fixed. Aerial trees shot up 
from its surface ; birds nestled in its clefts ; and 
strange vines roved abroad, overrunning the tops 
of tho trees, lying thereon in coils and undulations, 
like anacondas basking in the light. Beneath this 
rock, .was a lofty wall of ponderous stones. Be- 
tween its crevices, peeps were had of a long and 
leafy arcade, quivering far away to where the sea 
rolled in the sun. Lower down, these epeyioes 


gave an outlet to the waters of the brook, which, 
m a long cascade, ponred over sloping green ledges 
near the foot of the wall, Into a deep shady pool, 
whose rocky sides, by the perpetual eddying of the 
water, had been worn into a grotesque resemblance 
to a group of giants, with heads submerged, indo- 
lently reclining about the basin. 

“In this pool, Yillah would bathe. And once, 
emerging, she heard the echoes of a voice, and call- 
ed aloud. But the only reply was the rustling of 
branches, as some one, invisible, fled down the val- 
ley beyond. Soon after, a stone rolled inward, and 
Aleema the priest stood before her, saying that the 
voice she had heard was his. But it was not 

“ At last the weary days grew longer and longer, 
and the maiden pined for companionship. When 
the breeze blew not, but slept in the oaves of the 
mountains, and all the leaves of the trees stood 
motionless as tears in the eye, Yillah would sadden, 
and call upon the spirits in her soul to awaken. 
She sang low airs, sne thought she had heard in 
Oroolia ; but started affrighted, as from dingles and 
dells, came back to her strains more wild than hen. 
And ever, when sad, Aleema would seek to cheer 
her soul, by calling to mind the bright scenes of 
Oroolia the Blest, to which place, he averred, she 
was shortly to return, never more to depart. 

“ Now, at the head of the vale of Araair, rose a 
tail, dark peak, presenting at the top the grim pro- 
file of a human face, whose shadow, every after- 
noon, crept down the verdant side of the mountain : 
a silent phantom, stealing all over the bosom of the 
glen. 

“ At times, when the phantom drew near, Aleema 
would take Yillah forth, and waiting its approach, 
laying her down by the shadow, disposing ner arms 
in . a caress, saying, * Oh, Apo, aost accept thy 
bride P And at last, when it crept beyond the 
place where he stood, and buried the whole valley 
in gloom, Aleema would say, * Arise, Yillah; Apo 
has stretched himself in Ardair. Go, slumber 
where thou wilt ; for thou wilt slumber in his 
arms.’ 

“ And so, every night, slept the maiden in the 
arms of grim Apo. 

“ One day when Yillah had eome to love the wild 
shadow, as something that every day moved before 
her eyes, where all was so deathfnlly still; she 
went forth alone to watch it, as softly it slid down 
from the peak. Of a sudden, when its face was just 
edging a chasm, that made it to look as if jost part- 
ing its lips, she heard a loud voice, and thought it 
was Apo calling 4 Yillah ! Yillah !’ But now it 
seemed like the voice she had heard while bathing 
in the pool. Glancing upward, she beheld a beau- 
tiful open-armed yonth, gazing down upon her 
from an inaccessible crag. But presently, there 
was a rustling in the groves behind, and swift as 
thought, something darted through the air. The 
youth bounded forward. Yillah opened her arms 
to receive him ; but he fell upon the cliff, and was 
seen no more. As alarmed, and in tears, she fled 
from the scene, some one out of sight ran before 
her through the wood. 

44 Upon recounting this adventure to Aleema, he 
said, that the being she had seen, must have been a 
bad spirit come to molest her ; and that Apo had 
slain him. 

44 The sight of this youth filled Yillah with wild 
yearnings to escape from her lonely retreat ; for 
a glimpse of some one beside the priest and the 
phantom, suggested vague thoughts of worlds of 
fair beings, in regions beyond Ardair. But Aleema 
sought to put away these conceits ; saying, that ere 
long she would be journeying to Oroolia, there to 
join the spirits she dimly remembered. 

44 Soon after, he came to her with a shell — one of 
those ever moaning of ocean — and placing it to her 
ear, bade her list to the being within, which in 
that shell had voyaged from Oroolia to bear her 
company in Amma. 

44 Now, the maiden oft held it to her ear, and 
dosing her eyes, listened and listened to its soft 
inner breathings, till visions were born of the 
sound, and her soul lay for hours in a trance of 
delight. 

44 And again the priest came, and brought her a 
milk-white bird, with a bill jet black, and eyes like 
stars. 4 In this, lurks the soul of a maiden ; it 
hath flown from Oroolia to greet you.’ The soft 
stranger willingly nestled in her bosom ; turning 
its bright eyes upon hers, and softly warbling. 

44 Many days passed ; and Yillah, the bird, and 
the shell were inseparable. The bird grew thmfl- 
iar; pecked seeds from her mouth; perohed open 
her shoulder, and sang in her ear ; and at night, 
folded its wings in her bosom, and like a sea-fowl, 
went softly to sleep ; rising and falling upon the 
maiden's heart. And every morning it flew from 
its nest, and fluttered and chirped ; and sailed to 
and fro ; and blithely sang ; and brushed Yillah’s 
cheek till she woke. Then came to her hand : and 
yillah, looking earnestly in its eyes, saw styanj^ 
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faces there ; and said to herself as she gazed — 
• These are two souls, not one.’ 

•* But at last, going forth into the groves with 
the bird, it suddenly Sew from her side, and perch- 
ed in & bough ; and throwing back its white downy 
throat, there gushed from its bill a clear warbling 
jet, like a little fountain in air. Now the song 
ceased ; when up and away toward the head of the 
vale, flew the bird. ( Lil! Lil ! come back, leave 
me not, blest souls of the maidens.’ But on flew 
the bird, "far up a defile, winging its way till a 
speck. It was shortly after this, and upon the 
evening of a day which had been tumultuous with 
sounds of warfare beyond the lower wall of the 
glen, that Aleema came to Yillah in alarm, saying, 
« Yillah the time has come to follow thy bird; come, 
return to thy home in Oroolia.’ Ana he told her 
the way she would voyage there ; by the vortex on 
the coast of Tedaidee. That night, being veiled and 
placed in the tent, the maiden was borne to the 
sea-side, where the canoe was in waiting. And 
setting sail quickly, by the next morning the island 
of Amma was no longer in sight. 

“ And this was the voyage whose sequel has 
already been recounted.” 

03-“ Midnight Sun.” New-York : Harper & 
Brothers. This is a new domestic tale, by Miss 
Bremer, translated by Mary Howitt, in her usual 
felicitous style. We hope all our friends will pro- 
cure this little book, and read it well ; it will do 
them good. It presents a beautiful picture of 
Swedish life, so full of poetry and stirring romance. 
Miss Bremer seems to drink in the spirit of the old 
Sagas and Skalds of her country, and speaks and 
writes like a new prophetess of Vola. 

{^“Prisoner's Friend.” This work, ably 
conducted by Rev. Chas. Spear, the American How 
ard, is one of our most interesting publications. 
The present No., April, is unusually excellent. 

The Christian Inquirer.” This is a 
large, well conducted, and well printed religious 
paper, published by the New-York U. A., and 
edited by the Rev. H. W. Bellows. The journal 
has improved much latterly, and we hope that it 
will accomplish much good in the sphere for which 
it is designed. 

03-“ American Phrenological Journal.” 
The April No. of this valuable journal contains 
several very interesting and valuable papers ; 
among which we notice the following : Character, 
Organisation, and Biography of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg ; Rules for finding the Organs ; Animal Mag- 
netism a Science; Phrenological Discussion bet ween 
Rev. Dr. McNair and 0. S. Fowler. 


03-“ The World as it Moves.” This is a 
weekly periodical, published by Lockwood & Co., 
corner of Broadway and Grand-sts., and edited by 
William Wallace. We are delighted with the ar- 
rangements and character of this work. It is uni- 
versal in its range of topics, occupying itself with 
literature, science, art, industry, and every form 
of human thought and enterprize. It publishes 
entire Chambers’ Journal, which, with its original 
articles, makes it an invaluable publication. We 
wish the editor and publishers abundant success. 


Sfawfiirftifes. 


The Holland Custom of placing looking glasses 
outside the windows, so as to see who is passing the 
street, without the observer being seen, has been 
introduced in our city at the New York Hotel, and 
also at the Irving House. It is a much more modest 
way of gratifying curiosity than standing on a ho- 
tel stoop, and with an eye glass impertinently scan- 



The Importation of Slaves. — The people in 
Shelby county, Tennessee, held a meeting some 
days since, and passed strong resolutions against 
the further introduction of slaves into that State 
from Kentucky. One of the resolutions brings the 
subject to the notice of the ensuing Legislature, 
and urges upon that body the passage of a law, 
making it a penal offense to introduce a slave into 
that State to r the purpose of selling him. 


Revolutionary Relic.— We have been permit- 
ted, says the Baltimore American of April 14th, to 
publish the following letter of General Washington 
to the late General S. Smith, of this city, but at 
the time a Lieutenant Colonel in the Maryland 
Line. The original is in the possession of his son, 
General J. Spear Smith, and we believe it has nev- 
er before been made public. The small body of 
men of his command were transported down the 
Delaware on a raft, towed by a canoe, and reached 
the fort unperceived by the enemy. The brave 
defense of fort Mifflin is well known as one of the 
brightest passages in the long struggle for indepen- 
dence. Col. Smith kept possession of it for seven 
weeks, from 28th September to 11th November, 
despite the combined British assault by land and 
water, although there was little or no cover to 
protect his men. The confidence of General Wash- 
inton was never better placed, nor did Col. Smith 

f ive up the command until disabled by wounds and 
ruises, which made it necessary to remove him to 
the main land. He was succeeded by a very gal- 
lant officer. Major Thayer, who, however, was able 
to hold the fort only three days, it being a perfect 
ruin and wholly defenseless. The baron d’Arandt 
continued at the fort only three or four days, being 
I obliged to retire, from ill health : 


Head Quartbrs. > 

Camp near Pottfgrovo, Sept. 93, 1777. ) 

Sir: You will proceed with the detachment 
under your command at Dunks’ ferry on the 
Delaware, if you find in your progress the way 
clear and safe. When arrived there you will take 
the safest and most expeditious method of conduot- 
ing the detachment to fort Mifflin ; by water would 
be the easiest and least fatiguing to your men ; and 
if practicable and safe, will certainly be most eli- 
gible ; otherwise you will cross the Delaware and 
march down on the Jersey side to fort Mifflin. In 
the whole march you will make all possible dispatch 
— keep your men in the most exact order — suffer no 
one to straggle — make each officer take a list of his 
platoon or division, and at the beginning of each 
march see that every man be present ; you will also 
take every necessary precaution to prevent the 
enemy’s surprising you in your march, by keeping 
out small van, flank and rear guards, and sentries 
when you halt. 

The keeping of the fort is of very great import- 
ance, and I rely strongly on your prudence, spirit 
and bravery for a vigorous and persevering defense. 
The'baron Arandt will be appointed to the chief 
command; and when he arrives, you will give him 
every aid in your power. 

A Commissary must be appointed (if there be not 
one already) to supply the garrison with provisions. 
And it may be highly expedient to lay in a stock 
of salted meat, if to be had, and a quantity of bread, 
flour and wood for at least one month. 

Immediately on your arrival make inquiry of the 
stock of ammunition for musketry as well as artil- 
lery, and if either be wanting, lose not a minute’s 
time in getting a supply. 

Wishing you all desirable suocess, ' 

I remain your friend and servant, 

G. WASHINGTON. 

To Lieut. Col. Samuel Smith. 


The Carnival scenes in Rome, during the last 
celebration, are described as extraordinary. Cars 
passed along filled with handsome women, dressed 
in dresses displaying their figures, lighted up by 
torches, and replying with perfect nonchalance to 
passers by, in grotesque habiliments. For the first 
time in the eternal city, the priests have been cari- 
catnred at the Carnival. The celebration was not 
so gorgeous as on former occasions, arising from 
the absence of the nobility, whom the revolution 
has scared away, but it is said to have been more 
amusing. 

A Relic of a Mammoth.— Some workmen en- 
gaged in repairing a mill dam on Sugar Creek, in 
Illinois, found a tusk not long ago, imbedded in the 
gravel, some six feet below the surface. It is 
twelve feet long, and nineteen inches and a half in 
circumference. The base of the tooth was much 
decayed, and, from all appearances, it must have 
once been considerable longer, and much larger 
than at present. It is perfectly white, and resem- 
bles ivory in appearance; but it is very brittle, and 
on being touched with the tongue, sticks like a bone 
that had been burnt white in the fire. 


Divorce in Kentucky. — The Kentucky Court 
of Appeals has decided that divorces granted by 
act of the Legislature are unconstitutional and 
void, so far as the rights of property are concerned ; 
and that a wife so divorced without her oonsent, is, 
upon the death of her husband, entitled to a dower 
in his lands and slaves, and to a distributable 
portion of his personal estate. 


Locusts in Texas. — It will be reoollected that 
for several weeks, during the months of October 
and November last, myriads of full grown inseots, 
called — but perhaps with not entire propriety — 
grasshoppers, appeared in this region. It was known 
that they were seen at a distance of at least one 
hundred miles east and west, and north and south 
of this place. The air was filled with countless 
numbers on the wing, apparently migrating south- 
ward, and they were to be seen every where upon 
the ground. The oold weather either destroyed 
them or caused them to disappear in flight. But 
doubtless during their presence they deposited their 
larvrn in the earth. With the return of warm wea- 
ther and since the opening of spring, about a month 
since, the young of this insect have emerged from 
the ground in still greater numbers. They were 
first seen upon the sandy or more porous soils. As 
yet, but few are provided with wings, not having 
attained a sufficient growth. We have heard of 
their presence as far distant as San Antonia, and 
the neighborhood of La Grange. Scarcely a spot 
of ground in this section of the State is free from 
them. Their numbers threaten destruction to the 
growing crops. Indeed,^ we have already heard 
of the loss of whole fields of corn, wheat, rye, oats, 
and of gardens being laid waste in the course of a 
few hours. — [Texas Dem. 


Effect of Railroads on Property. — The in- 
creased value of real estate, arising in a section of 
country by the passing of a railroad through it, is 
a subject on which data are not yet collected, to 
establish a general rule. The following is a state- 
ment of thus increase, in some of the towns in 
Massachusetts — since railroads were extended to 
them — during the five years between 1889 and 1845 : 
Roxbury, 67 per cent. Lowell, 88 per cent. 

Brookline, 60 “ Worcester, 68 “ 

Cambridge, 83 “ Springfield, 88 “ 

Chelsea, 128 “ Fall River, 69 “ 

In Tennessee, the opening of the Nashville and 
Qhattanooga Railroad, 160 miles, at a cost of less 
than $3,000,000, has, on an average, added $6 per 
acre to all the land within ten miles on each side of 
the road. Mountain lands, which two years ago 
would not command one cent per acre, now sell 
readily at $1. 

A ntidote for Pononing.— The London Literary 
Gazette,alluding to the numerous oases ofdeathfrom 
accidental poisoning, and particularly the melan- 
choly fate of the late Royal Academician, Mr. 
Owen, says: “I venture to affirm, there is soaroe 
even a Cottage in this country that does not oontain 
an invaluable, certain, immediate remedy for such 
events; nothing more than a dessert spoonful of 
made mustard, mixed in a tumbler of warm water, 
and drank immediately. It acts as an instantane- 
ous emetic, is always ready, and may be used with 
safety in any case where one is required. By 
making this ample antidote known, you may be the 
means of saving many -a fellow creature from an 
untimely end.” 

Romantic. — It is stated that a marriage of a ro- 
mantic character took place at Lockwood, a village 
about twelve miles from Cincinnati, on the Miami 
canal. The daughter of a prominent citizen was be- 
trothed to an industrious young mechanic; hutshe 
not being past “ sweet sixteen,” the parents oppos- 
ed the wedding. The objections were removed by 
a compromise. The nuptials were celebrated, and 
in an hour the bridegroom took his leave for Cali- 
fornia, thence to return in two years and olaim his 
wife. 

During the exhibition of a menagerie in a coun- 
try village in Maine, a real live Yankee was on the 
gronnd, with a terrible itching to “ see the ele- 
phant,” but he hadn't the desiderated “ quarter.” 
Having made up his mind to go in “ any heow,” he 
stationed himself near the entrance, and waited 
u ntil the rush was over. Then , assuming a patient, 
almost exhausted, and with the fore-finger of his 
right hand placed on the right corner of his month, 
he exclaimed, “ For God’s sake. Mister, ain’t ye 
goin* to give me my change?” “Your change!” 
said the door-keeper. “Ya-ees! my change /l 
gin ye a dollar as much as half an hour ago, an<jl 
haint got my change yet.” The door-keeper hand- 
ed over three-quarters in change, and in walked 
the Yankee, “ m funds.” 

Now this trne aneodote is sent to us as a cute 
Yankee triok, and so it is; but we should like to 
know wherein it differs from the meanest theft. 
Whip us such sooundrelly wits. — [Knickerbocker. 


The substitution of the English word “ station” 
for the French word “ depot,” in such common use 
for the stopping places of railways, is recommended 
in the newspapers, as more expressive and better 
English. Some of them express the hope that in 
two years there will not be a “ depot*' in the 
United States. 
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GAjZRTTR OF Dfla ONION 


Itamtitous anb Imnmng. 


CALIFORNIAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

To Cajitaxists. — T he advertiser wishes to sell, 
at a very moderate price, twenty ingots of pore 
Californian gold. Tenders, stating the highest 
price, to be addressed to “I. 0. U„” Walker’s- 
ooort, Soho. Upon payment of the money, the ad- 
vertiser intends to go out to California for the gold. 

Gold ! Gold ! Gold ! — It is expected, by the very 
best judges, that snoh will be the depreciation of 
gold, in oonseqnence of the discovery of the Cali- 
fornian mines, that sovereigns will shortly be sold 
for sixpence each, the advertiser hereby offers to 
purchase any number of sovereigns at the rate of 
a shilling a piece. Apply to “ Liberal,” Silver-st., 
Golden Square. 

To Intending Emigrants. — Should this meet 
the eye of any gentleman possessing an elegant 
and commodious town mansion, and a neat and 
convenient country house, within ten miles of Lon- 
don, and who may intend to emigrate to California, 
the advertiser hereby gives notice that he would be 
happy to take charge of the gentleman's residence 
untu his return, using the carriage, horses, cellar, 
servants, &o., as compensation for his trouble. The 
proprietors of houses on the wrong side of Oxford- 
street cannot be treated with. — [Punch. 

A case, says the Cambridge Chronicle, was late- 
ly deoided in one of the oourts, by which it is now 
ruled, that husbands, who lose their wives by 
railroad accidents, can only claim, in compensation, 
the amount of any income which may have been 
cut short by their death. Thus, “ virtuous women, 
who were onlv crowns to their husbands,” will be 
valued, according to the tombstone cutter's rule, at 
five shillings. It has been suggested that at railw^r 
stations, besides the “ ladies* refreshment room,” 
there should be a “ ladies valuation room,” with a 
proper officer in attendance. As the ladies pass, 
scenes of the following tenor, it is supposed, would 
also pass : 

“ What sort of a wife are you, ma'am ?” 

“Sir?” 

“Of what value are you to your husbahd?” 

“ Tour question is very impertinent, sir. I be- 
lieve, although I did not bring my husband a shil- 
ling, he would be filled with deep sorrow were he 
to lose me.” 

“ Oh, we have nothing to do with that, ma'am- 
sorrow does not enter into railway calculations. 
You may pass.” 

Another enters. 

“ Pray, ma'am, how does your husband estimate 
you P* 

“ You are as great a brute as my husband, I be- 
lieve, and that is saying a great deal. I bring him 
ten thousand a year, which goes baok to my rela- 
tions if I die, as we have no children ; and yet the 
wretch uses me worse than ” 

“Station master, quick, quick! Qet a special 
train instantly for this lady, and let a pilot engine 
go before, and a guardian angel behind r— [Punch. 

Saving Lives for a Living. — George W. Ken- 
dall, of the New Orleans Picayune, relates the fol- 
lowing good story : 

“ A new method of raising the wind was resort- 
ed to a few days since, by a couple of precious 
soamps, which should have sucoeeaed if ingenuity 
of this kind were entitled to any reward. The 
sharpest Yankee would not be ashamed of the trick 
hit upon by these Parisian gamins. About 10 o'- 
clock in the morning— and a tolerably chilly morn- 
ing it was— the passers along the Quai du Marche 
aux Plans noticed a young man, with a very mel- 
ancholy and snioidal look, standing near one of the 
bridges alone. Suddenly he cast his eyes upward, 
as if to take a last view of the skies, muttered ap- 
parently as if in prayer for a moment, and then 
plunged headlong into the river. While all stood 
paralysed at the attempt, a young man came up 
and inquired with great simplicity what was the 
matter. The individual who was floundering in 
the turbid our rent of the Seine, and who had just 
risen to the surface, was pointed out to him, when 
at onoe slipping of his blouse, and ejaculating that 
he would save the unfortunate or perish in the at- 
tempt, he plunged in after him. The bystanders 
watched, with breathless anxiety, as the heroic 
youth dove, came up to the surface, and again went 
under in his endeavors to save the wretch who had 
attempted his own destruction ; and finally, when 
nearly all hope was lost, the crowd were rejoiced 
on seeing the suicide brought to shore, with life 
still in him. Close by was a station where half- 
drowned persons are restored, and where those Who 
reeoue them receive the municipal reward of twen- 
ty-five francs. Thither the rescued and the rescu- 


er were borne by the crowd, the latter overwhelm- 
ed with the admiration and praise which his gal- 
lantry called forth on all sides ; but fortunately, 
just as the demand was about to be given him, and 
while a subscription for an additional sum was be- 
ing raised, a policeman stepped up who knew them 
both. They were brothers, were two of the best 
swimmers in Paris, and made it a business to go 
about saving each other's lives for a living f* 


I. O. OF O. F. 

Office of the Grand Secretary Grand Lodge State of New- 
Tork: 

Oao Fellow’s Hall, City of Nbw-Yobx , ) 
March 13, 1840. > 

To Distriet Deputy Grand Matters, Officers of Lodges, and 
Brethren : 

la consequence of the many complaints made to this Office 
of the failure of Deputies, Officers of Lodges and Members 
to receive oommuaicaiions which have been issued from this 
Office, and of the failure to receive many communications 
which have been intended to reach this Office, for several 
months last past, and which have been transmitted by Depu- 
ties, Lodges and individuals, yon are therefore notified and 
requested to address all communications Intended for the 
Grand Lodge, Grand Master, or Grand Secretary, to BEN- 
JAMIN J. PENTZ, Box No. 838, Post Offiee, New- York, 
and in all eases to De particular that Letters and Documents 
are properly mailed, in order that a failure of papers intended 
for this, or sent from this Office, to reach their destination, 
may be traced to the proper cause. 

Fraternal lv yours, 

if BKN.1 AMIN J. PENTZ, Grand Secretory. 


Office os thb Grand Sec, or the Grand Lodge ) 
of the State of New-York, May 1, 1849. 5 

To Subordenau Lodges and members of the I. O. of O. F.: 

Yon are hereby notified that the E. W. Grand Lodge of the 
State of New-York will hold an adjourned session at the 
Grand Lodge Room, on Wednesday evening, May 9, at 7 
o’clock. You are also notified that the office of the Grand 
Secretary, and the Post Office have been removed to the 2d 
story of Odd-Fellows’ Hall. Fraternally yours, 

BENJ. J. PENTZ, Grand Sec. 


NOTICE. 

The members of Hinman Lodge No. 107. 1. O. O. F., are 
notified that this Lodge will meet hereafter (on Monday eve- 
nings of each week, at 8 o’clock,) in the Elizabethan Room 
at Odd-Fellows’ Hall. 3d story. The brothers are respeot- 
fully Invited to attend at oar next meeting, as interesting 
exercises may be expected on that occasion. 

F. W. WILLIAMS, N. G. 

D. D. T. Mabsaall, S. New-York, May 1, 1849. 


I. O. O. F — BEACON LODGE NO. 228 
The members of this Ledge are notified that their rooms in 
the new Odd-Fellows’ Hall are ready for occupation, and 
their next and future meetings will be in the Elizabethan 
Rooms, on Friday evenings, at 8 o’clock. 

By order of the Board of Trustees. 

FRANCIS GILBERTSON, 

L. K SMITH, 

BENJAMIN S. HILL. 
New-York, May 5, 1849. 


DIED, 

On Sunday, April 22d, of malignant scarlet fever, Habbibt 
D., aged 5 years. Also on Monday the 23d, of the same dis- 
ease, Nathaniel B n aged 7 yeart, children of Bao. Josiae 
and Mabtha M. Gbiswolb. 

This is a case more than usually afflicting. Bro. Griswold 
lea his family a few weeks since for California, little antici- 
pating the sad event, that has broken the charmed circle of 
his family, and plunged his cherished companion into the 
deepest abyss of sorrow. How little dees he dream of the 
terrible clond of grief that now hangs over his head, which a 
few weeks since was so bright and happy. Oar sympathies 
are with him, and especially with the bereaved mother, and 
our prayer is that she may find in religion that effectual con- 
solation which can bind up the broken heart, and heal the 
wounded spirit. 

In Flint, Michigan, April 14th, 1849, William E., aged two 

P sars and three months, only child of Elihu F. and Julia A. 

baby. 

“ How should we live bat in doubt and fear, 

How should we anchor our fond hopes here, 

How shonld e’en joy but a trembler be, 

Beantiful dust ! when we gaze on thee ?” 


We bend above thv bier, fair child, 

And gaze upon thy faee, 

Where death has forced its bloom away, 

But not its angel grace. 

Thy brow is crowned with flowers, fair child, 
Thy hands are meekly pressed 
Above thy heart, whose bounding pulse 
Is stilled in holy rest. 

Upon thy forehead pare, fair child, 

Christ’s blessed cross has been. 

That cross which marks thee for his own, 

And signs the death of sin. 

Thou wert beloved while here, fair child. 

And now that thou art gone. 

Earth’s brightest day dark nignt will seem 
To her— the childless one. 


For tbon wert beautiful and pure, 
Her soft- winged only dove, 

A birdling yet unfle lged, to leave 
The warm nest of her love. 

In vain the music of the rill, 

Of birds upon the tree— 

In vain the burning stars of heaven— 
Why shine they, without thee ? 

Yet do we know, that by the stream 
Of Life thou wand’rest now, 

Thy white hand holds a golden harp, 
And glory erowaa thy brow. 

Then, mother, trust thy. child, to meet 
When life’s wild dream is fled ; 

He lives in glory ! weep no more ! 
Thy bright one is not dead. 


GAZBTTH 0* VBEB VBTXOBT 

AND GOLDEN RULE. 

THB ORGAN OF THB ORDBR, 
Published under the auspices of the M. W. Grand Sira! 

It will oontain, from week to week, the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of the State of New-York, and also of other 
States ; accounts of Celebrations, Institutions of new Lodges, 
and occasionally, a complete Directory of all the Lodges in 
the Union. 

Its Literary department will be filled with Original Wee 
of the highest excellence, prepared by the most eminent 
writers in oar country— Popular Tales ; Choice Miscellany ; 
the rarest Gems of Poetry from the English Poets ; Sketches 
of Travel ; Anecdotes, Ac., Ac. ; and occasionally illustrated 
with beautiful Wood Engravings. Being eqoal in its Liter- 
ary character to any Weekly in the country, and being thus 
perfect in its Odd-Fellowship department, it will be worthy 
ef a place on the table of every brother of the Order. 

The Gazette and Rule is published every Saturday, at 44 
Ann-street, New-York, by CRAMPTON A CLARK, and is 
under the Editorial Superintendence of Rev. Bro. AUG. C. 
L. ARNOLD, P. C. P. 

JJ7* All Communications should be addremed to Cbamt- 
toii A Clark, 44 Ann-street, New-York. 


mm M m um. 

Digests. — We have received a small supply of this valua- 
ble work, and are now ready to fill orders, whieh must inva- 
riably be accompanied by a remittance. Price 37| cts. cash. 

Remittances —We hope our friends will bear in mind 
that the approaching celebration will afford great facilities 
for the settlement of accounts, and that none will fail to re- 
member us, in the form of a remittance, by any brother who 
may visit New-York. __________ 

JffcBQSTON.— A change has been made in our agency. 
Messrs. Mudge A Corliss having declined in favor of Memra. 
W. H. Swett A Co., No. 22 Bromfield-st., to whom all pay- 
ments shonld be made in fatore. The long experience of this 
firm gives as reason to believe that this change will be advan- 
tageous to all interested. 

8PECIAL NOTICE. 

The Publishers of the “ Gazette of the Union and Golden 
Rale” beg leave to call the attention of subscribers to the 
fact, that a very large number of accounts are now past due. 
The terms are 82 per annum in advance— a prise whieh yields 
a very moderate profit to the Publishers, and this only when 
promptly paid by all who receive the paper. 

Every subscriber who is in arrears a single week upon the 
receipt of this number, will, we hope, respond, and remit us 
at once. No pains are spared to make the paper equal to the 
wants of the I. O. of O. F , and we look for such substantial 
support from our readers as will not only enable us to main- 
tain the present high position of the paper, hut to make it still 
more valaable. 

Postmasters will make all remittances free of charge, and 
we would earnestly request of subscribers not to depend upon 
any agent, bat to communicate directly to this office. 

CRAMPTON A CLARK. 


Q3* TO CLUBS.— Any person obtaining the names of five 
new Subscribers, and sending us Ten Dollar*, shall receive a 
sixth copy gratis for one year. Upon all subscriptions over 
five, the person sending the names and money may retain 
fifty cents as his commission. Payments invariably la ad- 
vance. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money to Publishers, 
and all money mailed in presence of the Postmaster, and duly 
forwarded by him, is at our risk. 

In all cases where postage on subscriptions is not paid, it 
will be deducted from the amount credited to thoeewho 
send it 

TO LOCAL AGENTS.— We have heretofore r e c e ived 
very efficient aid from our Local Agents, and many of them 
are still rendering us much service by increasing our eireuln- 
tion and collecting dues. There are others from whom we 
have heard nothing for many weeks. W e again ask yosur 
assistance in extending the genuine principles of Old-Fellow- 
ship. We often experience much inconvenience front As 
failure of agents to report to the office, probably h qea i wp Npt 
little has been done, and delaying until more is accnaaplhhed. 
If but two names are obtained, please forward them. Fine 
tual correspondence is essential to the proper tniasnStlea ef 
the business of the office ; and subscribers are often d hto p 
pointed and deprived of their rights by its omission.. . Will 
you not now renew your efforts as formerly, and see Utotpnr 
interests and the interests of the Order are properly aifofl for 
within the sphere of your respective agencies T 


LI8T OF TRAVELING AGENTS. 

Bra Aloreo Welton, Bro. Isaac H. Rena 
We. H. Faibohild, Psbbt B. Touts , 

HbnbyL. BaoueirroN, LW.Auum, r 

Okas. H. Habbi son, Hobaci Lamb. 

Bamdbl H. Babbxtt. 

07* Wa hope our Traveling Agents will bejpaittteebin 
making returns to ns every week, and net compel us to no- 
iw. an, on. individually. 


4# D GOLDEN RULE. 
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Vmy For*.—" I say, Mr. Johnson, did you 
hoar 'bout de catalepsy dat befel Phillis P' 

" Ob course I didn’t; what was it P' 

“ You see, de doctor ordered a blister on her 
chist — well, as she hadn't no ohist, no how, she 
put 'urn on the band-box, and it drawed her new 
pink bonnet all out ob shape, and spile ’um intirely 

A clergyman, on a hot, drowsy, summer day, 
found, on concluding a long discourse, that half his 



aye pan 
[ will go over it again. 

And go OYer it he did, from text to exhortation 
GOURAUD’S LIBRARY OF ROMANOB. 

JULIA WKIOHT- CANTO VIII. 

The first wu Sabretaeche, a dashing Comet, 

Whose hnssar-coat was red as Julia’s hair ! 

A moustached, booted, spurred, fire-eating hornet, 

A sort of General Cummings, one might swear ! 
Whoe’er his prowess doubted; he would scorn it. 

Rash, foolish man ! for pity’s sake take eare ; 

Or Sabretasche will grind you, blood and bones, 

Beneath his iron heel— upon the stones ! 
fly “ The race is not always tA the swift, nor the battle to 
tho strong,” but GO(JRAUD% ITALIAN MEDICATED 


SOAP will infallibly remove Erysipelas, Scrofula, Ring- 
worm, Eruptions. Tans, Freckles, Sailowness, Ac., from the 
human skin ! GOURAUD’S POUDRE9 SUBTILES are all 
that heart can wish for the extirpation of superfluous hair. 
GOURAUD’S GRECIAN HAIR DYE will color red. light, 
or gray hair a glossy black ! 

BEAR in mind that the genuine preparations of DR F. 
P’ELIX 'fOURAUDareto be had oxLvat his cosmetic depot, 
«7 Walker-st., first door FROM, hot in Broadway : Bates A 
Jordan, 199 Waahington-et., Boston. 

SILKY AND GLOSSY HAIR. 

„ From the New York Mirror. 

ST" Of all preparations, oily or spirituous, for the Hair, 
give us Bool*’® Hyperion Fluid. It is properly named 
Hyperion, for ae that shining old Titan, who, and gen- 
tlemen, was nobody but the Sun, threw, at his rising; ' ' 
radiant locks over the summits of the earth, so Bogle’sm 

cal fluid produoes a crop ot silky and glossy hair upon 

most obdurate human head. For dandruff; and all similar 
affeotums of the head, it is a sovereign remedy With all 
this, it as an agreeable perfume, and otherwise a most useful 
artiela for the purposes of the toilet. Buy it and try it. 

_ For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by A. B. A D, 
Banda. 100 Fulton-stj Rush too, Clark A Co., 110 and 973 
Broadway, N. Y. To be obtained of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, Wm. Bogle, 977 Washington-st., lemon, and 
of the principal Druggists and Perfumers in the United States 


NEW CLOTH STORE. 

r PHE subscribers have recently taken the store 

A No. 104 William st. near John, where they offer to 
Memhan^^il(m^Clothier8, and the trade generally, a 

Fine and Superfine French Cloths, 

Black and Fancy Doeskins, 

“'“k, and Fancy Cassimeres, 


Plain Black, _ 

Tweeds, Jeans, Satinets and Vestings, 
Silk and Alpaca Serges, 


; and Alpaca 9 
Silesias, Wigans, Canvas, 
'ian Sewings, F ‘ 


„ , Buttons, Ac. 

Also, a general assortment of goods adapted to men’s wear, 
for the city and country trade. Wm. P. COOK A CO. 

*?2if No. 104 WilUam-st. 


REGALIA. 

M I. DRUMMOND, Regalia Manufacturer. 

• 331 Grand st., has on hand the most splendid amort* 
meat of Regalia for the Celebration, consisting P. C. P., 
Rich for til 00* 8plendid Embroidered do., from S15 to $35. 
Royal Purple Members, Silk Velvet, Heavy Gold Fringes, 
$1050. Rich Embroidered do., from $15 to $35. P. G. Silk 
velvet, gold or silver fringes, from $10 to $30. Scarlet Mem- 
bers Satin dress r oralis, from $9 00. Splendid Embroidered 
do., Heavy Silver Fringe, from $10 to $15. Masonic, Druids, 
8. of T. Regalias. 

Official Lodge and Camp Regalia, robes, Costumes, Tents, 
* “ tbroidering in Gold or 8ilver Silks 


Crooks, Jewels, and Eral 
neatly end promptly executed at the lowest prices. 
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HAVANA AND PRINCIPE CIGARS. 
TAMES SADLIER, No. 234 Broadway, (3d 

U door above American Hotel.)— The attention of my 
friends and the public is respectfully invited to the above 
large, apaeions and elegant Store, where they will find at all 
times a splendid and choice stock of genuine Ha v ena and 
Principe Cigars, of the most celebrated Brand* Also, an ex- 
tensive asmrtment of Vujinia Cavendish Tobacco of the fa- 


vorite brands; genuine 
The trade supplied < 


rkey Smoking Tobacco, Ae. Ae. 
ibie terms. 3m945* 


GBORGB W. ZIMMERMAN, 

"yENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER, No. 

v 91, Arch-at. above Second, has constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment, which for finish and workmanship cannot be 
surpassed jto which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

N. B. He would call particular attention to his Imorat 
Vemtian Blinds adopted for Stores, Offices, Ac. 


►roved 


iWRICHTS'-?.™PILLS' 


IS tW JVwnoat-ttryt--^ by *0,000 Agenda. ’to North 
and South America* BnflUnd, France, and Germany. Agents 
thausted, can obtain a freahlot at 

en not to 
ir name, a 
i no ease 


STw. 55 P . 1 u* ***—*&***•&, ~ • freahlot at 

5uL Ph rS?f Ip t k ii a ? # ’ *1 aidri « in « “7 of the above Of* 
fiees. Care should be taken not to confound this medicins 
witn other articles of similar name, so as to prevent disagree- 
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PROF. BARRY 1 ! T&1SOPHBROUS, OR MEDICATED 
COMPOUND, 

FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING AND BEAUT1FY- 
WG HAIR, ERADICATING BCUKP^^ DAN- 
DRUFF, AND CURING DISEASES OF THE 
8KIN, GLANDS. AND MUSCLES, OUTS, 

I STINGSL BRUISES, SPRAIN J^AC AC 

N order to convince the public of the efficacy 

of any curative Drenaration. in thia thinking 


duces such extraordinary resulu, cannot be understood with- 
out a brief nouoc of the structure and uses of the delicate 
substances to which it is applied, and in the condition of 
which it accomplishes the most salutary changes. The con- 
nexion between the hair and the skin is so dose, that the one 
may be almost deemed a continuation of the other, and hen ce 
whatever renovates, restores, and nourishes the hair, most ef 
necessity have a healthful influence upon the sensitive mem- 
brane in which its roots are fixed. 

The skin, that wonderful envelop in which the sense of 
touch resides, oonsists of three layers: the epidermis or cut- 
icle, a semi-opaque, or almo* insensible film ; the uti ku- 
cosum, which is a spongy membrane reticulated with nerves 
and blood- vemc is, and forms a sort of shield to the exquisitely 
delicate true sun ; and the true skin itself, which consti- 
tutes the third layer of the triple envelop. In this tough, 
flexible and elastic integument, are located the nerves, blood- 
vessels, Ac., which supply sustenanc# to the hair, and in the 
derangement of which diseases of the skin originate. The 
vessels of the true skin supply the sags containing the roots 
of the hair with the moisture which sustains the fibres, and 
the same causes which affect the health of the hair, also af* 

I ac t the h ealth ef the skin. This is self-evident to the casaal 
observer, as well as susceptible of demonstration by the an- 
atomist and physiologist ; for in all cutaneous diseases, the 
hair beoomee dry and harsh, and falls out in such quantities 
as sometimes to render the patient partially er entirely bald. 
Wounds, burns, Ac., on the skin of the head, also produce 
h a irine ss on the portions of the scalp where the injury has 
been inflicted, thus proving the close affinity and sympathy 
between the organism of the skin and the hair. 

The wonderful restorative and remedial properties of Pre- 
fessdr Barry’s Tricopherous, are based upon this hypothesis, 
or rather this fact. It acts through the rain upon the hair , 
simulating the inert vessels, opening the pores, imparting ac- 
tivity to the circulation, awakening from their lethargy ail 


the vegetative functions which give life, vigor, and beauty to 
the fibres* extirpating every panicle of scurt und dandruff, and 
soon clothing even the bald or half denuded head witha thick, 
glossy, silky, and elastic covering. 

But this is only or of the uses of Professor Barry’s Tri- 
copherous. The same properties wnicn restore vital and 
vegetative power the skin of the head are equally beneficial 
in all cutaneous diseases) or superficial injuries. For enta. 
burns, bites of insects, sprains, erysipelas, blotches, pimples, 
scabies, ring-worm, rashes, scrofula, prickly heal, chilblains, 
chapped hands, rheu m atis m , burns, scalds, bruises, redness of 
the skin, and in short all the troublesome and painful external 
diseases and injuries which are so common in families, and 
which nothing but external remedies can remove, the 
Trieopherous will be found a speedy, safe, and unfailing cure. 



nr QUART BOTTLES. 

For Purifying the Blood, and for the Cure of 
gcutoruLA, Mercurial Diseases, 

Rheumatism, Cutaneous Eruptions, 

ptubeo eh Ulsmes, Liver Complaint, 

Dtspepst, Bronchitis. 

Salt Rheum, Consumption, 

Fever feats, Femat.r Complaints, 

Erysipelas, Lose ev Appetite, 

Pimples, Biles, General Debility, Ac. 

'T'HE PROPRIETORS having spent much time 

-fi- in bringing this DreDaration of Sarsaparilla to its nr*. 


their various forms, the diseases for which it is recommended, 
and to adapt it exaetly to their relief and cure. Patients who 
wish a really good Medicine are invited to give' It a trial, and 
satisfy themselves of its superiority, and tne invaluable pro- 


perty it po me m e s of arresting and curing disease. The bottle 
has been enlarged to hold one Quart, and in its present im- 
proved form may safely claim to be the beet and ckoapeit me- 
dine of the age. Its progress to the fame it hae attained may 
be traced by a long line of facts and cures, that stand as land- 
marks and beacons for the invalid, pointing the way to the 
nnven of health; and what it has already done forthetbou- 
“.ndswho have used it, it is capable of doing for the millions 
uh disease. It purifies, clean- 


still suffering and struggling ...... 

sea, and strengthens the fountain springs of life, and Infuses 
new vigor throughout the whole animal frame. 

_ DY8PEP8Y CURED. 

. - — .. v.u«c. ™ following testimonial, from a gentleman so well known 

By virtue of its double elaim as a renovator and beauufier of ! Bs , requires no comment, and recommends itself to 

nature’s choicest ornament, and a poient and invaluable rem- 1 1 JUHilarly afflicted : Nsw-Orleans, Dec. 18, 1948. 

©dial agent, it is entitled to a place on every toilet, and in ev- 1 Messrs. A. B. A D. Sands — Gentlemen : Having experi- 

1 enced the most beneficial effects from the use of y our Sar- 

sapajilla, it give* me pleasure to add my testimony to the 
numerous spontaneous effusions of grateful hearts which you 


ery medicine chest 
The 


following testimonial^ selected from hundreds of sim- 


ilar import, will serve to show the value of the preparation, 
and the esti m ation in which it is held by those who have giv- 
en itatrial. — 

COPY OF A LETTER FROM WILLIAM DAVIES, 
Corner of Hicks and Atlantic streets, Brooklyn. 

_ Brooklyn, April 19tn, 1849. 

Professor Barry — Sir : I should be deficient In gratitude 
to you, and in feeling for others who may be similarly afflic- 
ted, if 1 neglected to inform you that your Tricopherous has 
entirely removed from my fsce a painful and disgusting erup- 
tion, consisting of large red pimples, with which I had been 
annoyed for many years. A regular application of the fluid 
according to the directions, for a little better than three 
weeks, completely relieved me of the nuisance, and the skin 
of my faee is now as free from discoloration as in ray boy- 
*tood. Yours truly, WILLIAM DAVIES. 

COPY OF A LETTER FROM JAMES FITZGERALD. 

New Yoke, April 19th, 1819. 

Professor Barby— Verily, my dear sir, your Trieophe 
rous is the Admiral Crichton of its class. It not only relieves 
the head from scurf and dandruff, and imparts beauty and vig- 
or to the hair, but it is, as I can testify from personal expen- 
race .a most valuable application for cuts, abrasions, bruises, 
and those vile eruptions which are so annoying to children in 
the warm seasons, I have found nothing equal to it in cutane 
ous disorders ; aad if what I say is worth any thing to you, 
publish it and welcome. Your ob’t servant, 

JAMES FITZGERALD. 
COPY OF A LETTER FROM DR LEE. 

__ „ New Yoex, Feb. A 1849. 

Me. Barby— I have no hesitation in reoommending an arts* 
do which I can, of my own personal knowledge, endorse as 
good ; and I therefore state with confidence, that your Tri- 
oopherou* Is what yon claim it to be— an article for clean- 
sing^ preserving, beautifying, and promoting the growth of 

I find it to be the best remedy I have ever had in my pi 
tice for scald head, ringworm, and diseases which the ski 
subject to. — - “ 


Scientific 


lowing testii 
American. 


►me- 
in is 

T A. LEE, M. D. 


Comment on such evidence is unne- 
cessary: Nsw Yore, Feb. 91. 1849. 

Barry’s Tricopherous is an article that we take pleasure 
i awarding the highest commendations. We do not do it 
upon the recommendations of others, but from our own per- 
sonal knowledge of its effects upon ths hair ; while it tends 
to keep it healthy, soft and glossy, it also removes dandruff, 


prevents grey hair, and invigorates its growth in a manner un 
* by any other composition known to us. Ajjerson 


equalled _ , 

only needs' to use one bottie to be convinced of its trul_. 

Sold in large bottles, price 75 cents, at the principal offiee, 
139 Broadway. 

Agents— Anderson, 007 Broadway ; Dr. Smith, 954 Tenth 
avenue ; Dr. Lyon, 449 Grand st. ; Dr. Mercer, 994 Broed st., 
Newark ; Mrs. Hays, 189 Fulton st., Brooklyn : R.G. Wright, 
93 South st., Philadelphia ; C. P. Pointer, Baltimore ; W. 
Brown, Washington st.. Boston; Havifand, Harrell A Co., 
pharUjitamS. CT; J. Wright, New Orleans; David Cham- 
bers, St. Lout *, Mo. ; P. Brombery, Mobile, Ala.; Steiger, 
Racine, Wisconsin. For sale by druggists and perfumers 
generally throughout the United States aad Canada. 989 


continually are receiving. " — yo 

My case was dyspeptic, or rather I may term it a weakness 
of the digestive organs. For more than a year, I was troubled 
with wind upon my stomach and its frequent eructation, to- 
gether with producing a spasmodic contraction of the heart, 
often gave me much annoyance. After trying various reme- 
dies without avail, I commenced with your Sarsaparilla. Be- 
fore I had used half a bottle, almost every symptom of this 
disagreeable complaint had vanished, and in a few weeks its 
continued use effected a complete cure. I therefore confident- 
ly recommend it to all persons affected in the same manner, 
and have reason to believe that many who are suffering under 
a supposed disease of the heart, if they wool I take your Sar 
sapanlla, hi a few weeks would find themselves restored to 
health in both mind and body. I remain yours, very truly. 

JOHN V. COX, 93 Lexington Avenue. 

’ SANDS* SARSAPARILLA IN PRUSSIA. 

The Proprietors of this valuable Medicine have just re 
ceived an order from our esteemed friend and correspondent. 
Theodore 8. Fay. Secretary of Legation to the Court of Prus- 
sia, for the use or a member of the Royal Family- a copy of 
which we herewith lay before our readers — [Homs Journal. 

“ U. S. Legation, Berlin, Nov. 30, 1848.— Gentlemen : I 
wish yon to send two dozen bottles of your Sarsaparilla, for 
the use of his Royal Highness Prince Waldimir of Prussia, to 
this Legation, as soon as possible. It is necessary that he 
should receive it immediately ; therefore, please send it by 
first steamer. The bill can be made out in the name of the 
Prince, and sei\t with it j Your obedient servant, 

“ THEO. S. FAY.** 

SCROFULOUS AFFECTION OF THE EYES. 

South Kingston, (R. I.) Oct.lt, 1847.— Messrs. 8ands- 
Gentlemen : My little daughter, when one year old, was at- 
tacked with a scrofulous humor on her face, which soon after 
extended into her eyes, causing almost total blindness in one 
or them, and disfiguring her whole face. I employed two 
physicians to attend her. who exhausted their utmost skill to 
give her relief, but it sll proved useless, and finally one of 
them remarked to me that he had known of some striking 
cures effected by Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and advised me to try 
it I obtained one bottle, which she commenced using, and 
before it was sll used up it had effected an entire cure. It is 
now over four years sinoe she was cured, and there has been 
no reappearance of the disease, and we are satisfied that it 
is a perfect cure. It gives ms great pleasure to add that I can 
recommend it to any sufferer from a similar complaint. 

Respectfully yours, GEORGE ROBINSON. 

^ U7‘ Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. A 
D. SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton- st., corner of 
William, N. Y . Sold also by Druggists generally throughout 
the United States. Price $1 per Bottle; o Bottles for $5. 940 



H. RICHARDSON, 

ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 

No. 90 Pulton-street, 

New- York, 

COtoiiWjM to exdunteaU matters entitled to his 
earl la the first style of the Art, combined wHh 
moderation in charges and punctuality in de- 
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igitized by 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION, 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS IN GRBAT VARIETY. 

T ie union indla. rubber company 

have on hand, and are now offering to the Trade, a large 

GOOD YEAR’S PATENT METALLIC RUBBER GOODS, 
moetlv of their own manufacture, and warranted of the best 
makef and to stand all climates, consisting in part of 
gases of Coats, Cleaks, Capes and Pants.— assorted 
“ Carriage and all other Cloths, do. 

*. Mexican Ponchos, an excellent article. 

« Military and Navy Goods, all kinds. 

Beds, Pillows, Life Preservers and Cushions 
• Wading Pants, Leggings, and Baptismal Pants. 

»* Sonwesters, Caps and gtorm Hats, assorted. 

*• Tents, Tent Carpets, Tarpaulins, Ac. 

“ Haversacks, Canteens and Drinking Cups. 

•< Hose of all kinds, assorted. 

•« Water Tanks, Fire Buckets, 

“ Camp Blanxels and Pianofor's Covers.^ 

•• Breast Pumps, Syringes, and Injection Tubes. 

“ Sheet Rubber, all kinds. . 

« Saddle, Traveling and Packing Bags. 

All of which will be sold at lownnces for cash or 
paper. Country Merchants, California Enngrants, and per- 
sons engaged in foreign trade, will finu as above a great van- 
ety of g.»odsthev need or can sell loadvaniage. 

All orders for Got da to M manuiaciured, should be a^o® 

panied with drawings and full descriptions. vftUU 

PBHFUMERY. TOILET SOAPS AND FANCY GOODS. 

TOHNSON & GROSER, No. 1, Cortland-street, 

el Importers, Manufacturers and DcaJets, 
and Fowler’s celebrated premium vv 

Country Merchants and Traders supplied upon the to west 

terms. N 

B. COMBS— 268 GRAN D-STBBBT. 

L odge and encampment jewels, oon- 

■■iiMT 111 ' 0,1 fQ E.“cOMM.’iW Qrand-Wrect. 

REGALIA AND JEWELS _______ 

MUSSf^-ttS 

ed on reisenable terms, at short nolice. . . 

Gold ukl Silver Sum TmmU. Fringe^ Loco. md other 
Trimmim. also Satin, Velvet, Merino, and materials tor 
Regalia constantly on hand, and sold cheap. Orders fromlihe 

Country promptly attended to. 

BARNES A DENNEY, 
TiTANUFACTURERS of Patent Roman Ce- 
JXL mented Fire and Thief Proof Chests, at No. 3 Bread- 
street, r unning from Arch to Race, between Second and 
Tbbd-strcets, Philadelphia, where they have always on 
hand a large assoatment, furnished with Locks that cannot be 
picked, and Patent Escitcheons which ^ure them agams 
being blown open with Powder. They zrejoiade of wrought 
55%, cheap Snd good as any in the United States. 

N B All kinds ot Iron Doors manufactured according to 

° 1v^DENn 7. bOU °"^‘ : “:) 

JOSEPH D. WILLIAM80M , 

/CARVER AND GILDER, Manufacturer of 

plain and Ornamented Gilt. Mahogany, Walnut and 
Roee-wood Frames, for Looking Glasses, Charters, Diplomas, 
Pictures and Pertraiis, wholesale and retail, at No. 25 North 
Sixth, above Market street, Philadelphia. 

F. W. CORINTH, _ 

H at cap and umbrella store, No. 

230 North 9d meet, below CallowhiU, eutude. Phil*- 
delphia, constantly on hand a full supply of faihionable Hats, 
CaSsind Umbrellas, which will be sold cheep for cgh. Him 
friends are invited to give him a call. 5B8.em. 


HITCHCOCK A LBADBEATER, 

■vro. 375 BROADWAY, (between Franklin and 

Xl White streets, New- York.) Dealers in, and Retailers 
of every variety of STAPLE AND F ANC Y DRY GOODS, 
on the most reasonable terras, for eir ® l °ck !,* 8e * 

lee ted with great care. ONLY ONE Pf/^Your patron- 
.ge U very r«P g ectfully wlicued. F. ^JJ^j&rER. 



I. O. of o. F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

J W. & E. D. STOKES, 194 Market-st., below 

s Sixth-st., south aide, Manufacturers of Regalia, Sashes 
and Robes for Lodges and Encampments. Books, Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all other articles required to furnish Lodges 
and Encamptments, furnished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at th* lowest prices 

i n the United States. *” lf - 

CLOCKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE. 

T O the I. 0. 0. F. and the public in general. 

The subscriber, 1. J. CRISWELL, No. Market-st, 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, Looking Glasses, Britannia and 
Hcnuekeepmg Hardware, wholeJe md i retail, a. cheap a. 
can be had in the City. I- J* CRISWELL S, 

No. 298 Market-st., below Eighth. 
lymov.9. North side, Philadelphia, 


BENJAMIN’S BRASS SPRING TRUSSBS, 

Never grow weak, or rust from the 
t moisture or heat of the body. “ Once right, al- 
'ways right.” Pressure graduated from one to 60 
lbs. without a back pad, which does great injury 
to thespine. Six days’ trial given, if not perfectly satisfac- 
tory, money returned. Thompson’s Trasses at reduced pri- 
ces. Also, the best kind of Shoulder Braees and Abdominal 
Supporters. 13 Beek man-st. N. Y. 240eowtf 

DOCTOR 

Townsend, 

PISCHYF.EEB 


JOHfl OSBORNE. REGALIA MANUFACTURER, 

N O. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW -YORK, 

supplies promptly every description of Lodge and En- 
campment Regalia. He will be happy to receive orders from 
the Brotherhood for famishing all articles required by the 
New Work. *•*' 


REGALIA IN BUFFALO. 

D EG ALIA of all kinds and every other article 

| jLu> required in Lodges or Camps furnished on the shertesl 
notice, and at reasonable prices. Also, materials *“4 'J 1 ® 1 " 
mings of all kinds. T. PARSON, 375 Mam-st. 232if 


REGALIA IN READING, FA. 

T HE Subscriber has coastantly on hand, and 

makes to order at short notice, Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd-Fellows, Druids, Sons of Temperance, Ac., at as low 
prices as they can be purchased in the larger cities. N.B. 
Jewels, Emblems and Books, also furnished.^ laNTZ 

ggg; tf. 42 West Wushlngton-st., Reading, P. 


OLD 

Jacob 

THE ORIGINAL 

OF TIT r. 



a V. N V I N K 


TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA 


Old Dr. Townsend is now about 70 wn of tff. " n 
•( the AUTHOR ini DISCOVERER ot the OtMlNL ORIGIN A L 
••TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA." ita-mf p.«r. l.r w.-»- compelled to 
limit in manufacture, by which m van* it has hrot out ul lo-rkec, and 
tb« mIm circuinsr.rilwd to those only who Lad proirt J us worth and known 
u< value. It bad reached the ear* of many, never ihtlc.t.a* those perwma 
who had been healed of eore disease*, and saved from death, proclaimed tte 
caoellenoe and wonderful HEALING POWER. 11m 

Grand and Unequalled Preparation 

i, manufactured on the large*!* «ca!e, end t* celled for throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’*, it improves with age, and never change*, 
but for the better ; because it is prepared on scientific principles by a scien- 
tific men. The highest knowledge of Chumistry, and the latest discoveries 
of die Art, have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture of the 
OLD DIL’S SARSAPARILLA. The Sarsaparilla root, it is wall koowu 
to medical men, contains msny medicinal properties, and some properties 
which are inert or useless; and others, which, it retained in preparing*! for 
use. produce fermentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Boo* 
df the properties of Sarsaparilla are sovoUlils, that they entirely evaporate 
and era lost in the preparation, if they are not preserved by a scienlUc 
process, known only to those experienced in its manufacture. Moreover, 
■* — which By o“ 


dies# volatile principle*, wuicn ny on in vapor, or a* an ertoalaUon.ik.~-. 
neat, are the very essential medical properties of the root, which give to * 
all its value. The 


FINE MILIWERY. 

1VTRS. HAMILTON, 431 Pearl-street, New- 

ItJ. Yore.— Patter* Hata made in the beat atyle; andtll 
order* from Southern Merehnnuiand Country Durchaae re will 
be executed with promptness. imSMl 


J. BARNES. 


FINB WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 

r IE Subscriber is selling aii descriptions of 
fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much less than the usual price. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever Watches, anchor escapement, 
Duplex and Lapine Watches, . 

Gold Guard Chains, F ob and V est Chains, 

Do do Keys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold And Silver Pencils, Gold Pens, 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles, 

Do. snd Gentlemen’s Breast Pins, 

Diamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings, 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Fork* Forks, Ac. 

Gold Watches, as low as #20 to 863 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought 
Ail Watches warrantod to keep good time, or the money 
returned. Watchea, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best 
manner and warranted, at much less than the usual pnee*- 

G* C« ALLaN | 

Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and Retail 
Wall-st, pate 30j comer of William-sL, np stairs. Iy236 


ORDER OF PH1LOZATHEANS. 
rpHIS is the name of a mutual benefit orgam- 

1 nation of Ladies, for diffusing the principles of Friend- 
ship. Love and Truth. New York Association No. 1 having 
Sen duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exer- 
cising the supreme power of the Order in North America, is 
now prepared to grant charters for opening Associations in 

“£oSc OP^PPLICATHOH *or Chart*r.— The ^ereigned 

Indies, being desirous of availing themselves of the ad van - 
tagesof your Order, and of extending iu principles, would 
rSpeotfully request that a Charter be granted us for opening 

m Association at , in the Couuty of , and State 

of , to be colled Association No. — . 

Respectfully submitted, in Friendship, Love and Truth. 
n.«e _ (Signed.) 

Applications* for charters, (enclosing charter fee of $10) or 
letters for information, should be directed, (postpaid) to Miss 

EMEUNE GARDNER, P. P. S., For ®T l ^“J* M ond*v 
rry New-York Association No. 1 meets every Monday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at 345 Bro ome-st. 243:tf . 

PHILADELPHIA PREMIUM TRAVELING TRUNK 
MANUFACTORY. 

B R0. THOS. W. MATTSON, No. 198 Mar- 
ket. 6th door below Sixth street, Philadelphia, Manu- 
facturer ol Solid Riveted Leather Traveling Trunks, Valises, 
Carpet Bags, Satchels, Ac. Ac. Persons wishing to buy to 
sell again, will find it to their advantage to purchase at this 

Manufactory. Work of the best quality and at the lowest 

prices. . 

“ BARD A BROTHERS, 

AAANUFACTURERS OF DIAMOND POINT- 

1V1 JED GOLD PENS, and Gold and Silver Pencil Cases, 
101 William- street, and 1 Court Avenue, Boston.— The 
highest premium ever awarded for Gold Pens wus pven to 
Bard A Brothers at the last fair of the Massachuseiis Chari- 
table Mechanical Association at B^ton; also, ^e highest 
premium at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia^ 3m239 
SOAP AND OANDLBSi 

J OHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Nos. 61 ana 

63 Reade street, New-York, has constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the above articles, which ho will sell at 
the lowest market prices, warranted equal, if “? l J® 

any manufactured in the city ; delivered or shipp^l without 
charge for boxes or cartage. , „ 

Mwminr rtt. GXOCBRS, COUNTRY DUALXM and FaJOLXXS, 

who are in want of the alove articles, wU And it to »helrin- 
to call on him before purchasing elsewhere, same 


OPPOSITION— TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 

A LITTLE one side irom the bulk of Jobbers, 

for the purposes of low expenses, yet 1 hone you will 
cut this advertisement oat and rive me a call, as I am trying 
to build up a trade for cash and short time, which I hope to 
succeed in, in opposition to long time and old established 
houses. I buy the principal portion of my goods for cash at 
auction and in Europe. They will consist of all styles of 
Dry Goods, such as are desirable, and under the usual market 
prices. I shall be receiving daily— Ribbons, Laces, Embroi- 
deries, Muslins, Silks, Bareges, (green, plain A fancjM Drape- 
ries, Gloves, Fans, Ladies’ ana Gentlemens’ L. C. Hdkfa, 
Fancy Silk Hdkfs., Grass Cloths, Oil Silks, Italian and Fancy 
Cravats, Sewing Silks, Crspes, Crape Liase, Silk, Lisle, and 
Kid Gloves, Tarlatons, Flowers, Ac. Ac. In short, any arti- 
cle in Dry Goods which I consider cheap and desirable. 

3m24i L. H. MOORE, 45 Beaver-street, New-York. 

ORGAN MANUFACTORY, w 

N O. 322 MARKET -STREET, PMLADEL- 

PHIA. — The Subscriber would call the attention of 
the public to hit Manufactory, (the oldest in the city) where 
eanbe furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cathedrals, Church- 
es or Parlors, with all the modern improvements, viz : Com- 
position Pedals, Double Swells, Coupler’s Octave, Ac. Ac , 
with his unsurpassed Reed Stops, which I will furnish cheap- 

“ “r *“*<*“ of e * UbUihe<1 A. CORRIB. 

N B. S mal l size Organs, suitable for Lodges, Ac., always 
on hand. 1 > 8 *_ 


these voltiilt principle*, « 

GENUINE 
Old Dr* Jacob Townsend’s Sarsaparilla 

l. so nrspnr-d, that ell the inert properties of the " rs* penile munlnl 
removed, every thief capable of becomiuf ecid or of fermentation, is *X- 
trseietl and lejacted; then e*ery panicle of medical vinua ^ ynr ad In a 
.mre mid iceutrated form ; and thus it is rendered meapahia of loaiaf aoy 
Li Its valuable and bealinf properties. Prepared in Una way. it to mA «*• 
most power l ul af eat in the 

Cure of Innumerable Diseases. 

Hence the reason why we hear commendations on aearywda ia it* Urm bf 

wnni.n and children. We find it doinr wonders ui the erne of 

CONSUMPTION, DY8PEP8IA, and LIVER COMPLAINT, and ia 
RHEUMATI8M, SCROFULA and PILES, COST1VENEM, all CU- 
TANEOUS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHE8, and all Mm ie ei 

arieinf from impurity of the Blood* 

It possesses a marrellooe efficacy in aO complaints aiMaf from I 
lion, (bom Acidity of the Stomach: from unequal circulation, jtotorw 
of blood to the bead, palpitation of the hean, co»d feet and cold bank**, *. 
tnill* and hot flashes over the body. U has not had 
co.ds ; and promotes easy expectoration, and f entla perspiration, ralaxiaf 

stricture of the luuf*, throat, and every other Dart .. . ,.,_j 

But in nodi in r iu excellence more manifestly mm and actaowMfa* 
than in all kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in eases of /»*>*• aOv* or whites, Fallinr rfj 
Obstructed, Buporeesed, or Pamftil Menses, Irregulaniy oT the /net Kmiai 
ehods, and thelike; and is effectual m curing aU forms of lha KidMy 

By*reirovinr obstructions, and rsrulaunf the general system, it fives loos 
nd Mr- -Ol to tl<e wh«*le body, mid curci all forms of 

Vervous Diseases and Debility, 

a„.| Urns prevent* or relieve* a great variety of other due**#*, ns Bpraallr- 
mausn. Neuralgia, St. Vims Dance, Swooning, Epileptic Fit*. CoovtiU 

* °h * 11^101 possible for this medicine to fail to do-good I ; it bat nothing la it 
which can ever harm ; it oan never eour or epoil, and tharefore, 
lose it* curaiivr properties. Itclertnse* il»e blood, excites the liver to healthy 
action, ton?* the .touiach, and give* good digestion, relieves the bowaUof 
torpor end constipation, aliay* inflammation, purifies the *km, equal lies tha 
-irculation oi the Mood, proifucinir gentle warmth equally all over the body, 
a, i,| ,he inrensil le perspiration ; rrlaie* *11 strictures and ugbums*. rosaov** 
all obstmciioas. nud mvijorair s tlie entire nervous system. I* not Ous, tnea. 

The Medicine you Pre-onnuPiitiy Neeat 

But can any of these thinge be »aiJ of S. P. Townsend's inferior aruda 
This young man’s liquid to not to be 

Compared wilh the Old Dr.’s, 

because of one GRAND FACT, that lb* one I* INCAPABLE of DETE- 
RIORATION and 

Never Spoils, 

while the other DOE8: it sours, ferments, and blow* the bottles eoatammg 
it into fragments ; th* eour, acid liquid exploding, and damaging other 
goods! Must not this horrible compound be poiv-nous 10 the •fuemi 
What! put acid inio a system already direasv. wrh acid What causes 
Dyspepsia but aeidl Do we not all km w, that when tood amirs m mi 
stoinachs, what mischwA it produce. !- -flandence. Leanburjs 
of the heart, liver complaint, diarrbtra, dysm-ery, colic, and corTupuon of 
the blood 1 What w 8cn.fula hut an acid humor in the Iwdv T pro- 

duces all the bumore which bring on Eruptions .of the Skin, Scald Head, 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, White Swelling*, Fever-Sores, and all uicerauoe* 
internal and external I U is nothing undar heaven but an acid subauuica, 
which sours, and thus spoil, all the fiu.d* of the body, more or 
causes Rheumatism, but a sour acul flu^., ahich eisiiiuates itself bssweea 
th* Joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflanui.g the lender **J d de,fc V* 
tissue* upou which it act* ? So of nervous disen*^*, of impurity of the Wood. 
#f deranged circulations, and nearly all the silmenu which afflict hun.ee 


EMPIRE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 

A ND CLOTH STORE, 713 Greenwich street, 

between Charlea aud Amos, New York. Persons 
wanting Clothing of any description made up, can rely on 
having what they wish at this store, as far as regards good 
workmanship, materials, and a first rate fit; and the under- 
signed do not hesitate to say, that we can furnish the* at a 
oo»t of at least 15 per cent, lees than eaa be purchased else- 

W CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND VESTINGS, for Men and 
Boys’ wear, for sale by the yard as cheep a . # 9®^ ^ * oun ® to 

on hand, et about one half the usual prices. 

South* 1 1 and Western oi dere made up cheap, with dispatch 
Your oat; y, age is respectfully solicited. 

N B— a suit of Clothes made up of the finest materials, at 
from *33 u> *30, and at 19 

(248-tf) WILLIAM R. BOWNE. 


‘{JTw, to it not horrible Ui make and sell, and infinitely were* to use this 

Soaring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound’* 

OF 1*. TOWN^l’Vn ’ 

end yet no would fnm have it understood l*a’. Oi l f>r. , 

GENUINE ORIGINAL BARRA PAR I LLA, is en /Af /7 A TiOJf oltom 

^H^en^orSdUmt w* should deal in an article which would bear the mc« 
distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend’s article! and which should bnug 
flown upon the Old Dr. such a mountain load of complaiuts and criminau«<«»* 
from Agents who have sold, and purchasers who have used 8. P. Townsend** 
FERMENTING COMPOUND. , , #_ _ 

W* wish it understood, because it i* the abrotule truth that S. P. Toww- 
■end’s article and Old Dr. Jacob Town-end’s Sureananlla are heaveo-w.de 
opart, and infinitely dissimilar; that They are unlike In every pa rue tiler, 
having not one single thing in common. 

As 1. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never »u, is no chemist, no pber- 
M ecu tilt— ’knows no moro of ir»f«!ifii'p w diw8«e th»n my oiher comman* 
BOBCianti&Ct unprofMrton&l roan, what ^uarame# cau tho public ha** that they 
an rt otirmr 6 muiM icicnufle modicitio, coniaiitinjf aii ihc wtwi of tilt 
article used preparing .‘HI ® f f^“r rr ‘ 

might rendei tl cm the AC.KNTSot P !> ASE instead of health I 

ft is lo arn : i ■ rt u n « te, to pour balm into wounded ■•*- 

mannv.toki ; I , »aom, to restore health and Nooms 

and Tic or in ndiobaiiifh inuriauy^mai DL U 

DR. JACOJ TOWNSEND h.,s SOUGHT and FOUND the opportunity 
and means to bring hi* ^ 

Grand Universal Concentrated Remedy, 

within th* reach, and to the knowledge of all who need it, that they Mg 
learn and know, by Joyful experience, na 

Transcendent Power to Heal I 

•ad thus to have the unpurchaaable satisfaction ef having rawed thuinmlo 
and millions from the bed of sickness and despondency to hope, boaltto,iM • 
tong Ufii ri vigor and usefulness lo themselves, their families aa4 bhefla 

Prineipzl office 102 Nuszu street, N. Y. 
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STANZAS. 

WRITTEN FOE THE GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND GOLDEN EELS, 

BY CALEB LYON, OF LYONSDALE. 

One by one the ties are reft us, 

That in early life were known ; 

One by one the stars hare left us, 

That upon our boyhood shone ; 

And our hopes relume a pathway, 

Brighter by its distance grown. 

Tears for tears are sadly streaming. 

O’er the hours ef pleasures fled ; 

Tears for tears are darkly gleaming. 

O’er the heart’s unburied dead ; 

And our tenderest joy is ever 
By the light of memory shed. 

Soon, too soon the sea has parted, 

Those whose thought! are on the land ; 
Soon, too soon the tear-drop started, 

From affection’s household band — 
Meeting never till our spirits 
Walk in heaven, hand in hand. 

At Sea, Feb. 29th, 1849. 

HYMN TO THE MOON. 

BY AUG. 0. L. ARNOLD. 

Blest star of night ! in mildness drest, 

And meek sublimity and calm ; 

Thou wakest within my heaving breast, 

A wondrous joy— so sweet and warm ! 

In solemn night’s lone hour and still, 

Thou com’st to watch our deep repose, 

And cast thy sweet and soothing spell, 

O’er hearts oppressed by griefs and woes. 

I fain would learn, fair watch, of thee, 

If thou’rt a port, for spirits blest — 

If thou’rt a land, where all are free, 

And weary mortals find a rest ! — 

If spirits, freed from earthly clay, 

In union meet with those afar, 

And with them soar through space away. 
From moon to sun — to distant star 1 
— Till far above, to worlds unknown. 

Where thought itself can never fly. 

They stand before the Eternal Throne, 

The central sun of all the sky ? 

Art thou the place where first repose, 

Earth’s happy spirits, on their way 
To that bright world, where ever flows 
The wondrous light of perfect day ! 


(Original Sramran JUraanre* 


THE BRAVO’S DAUGHTER; 

OR, THE TORY OF CAROLINA. • 


a JUmanct of tt>t ftmetlcsn Jtrtolutfon. 


WRITTEN FOR THE GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND GOLDEN RULE, 

BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUG ANNE. 

CHAPTER X. 

. THE WIDOWED BRIDE. 

*• Oh had it been but told ye then, 

To mark whoae lamp waa dim— 

From out yon rank of fresh-lipped men . 

Would ye have singled Kim ?” N. P. Willis. 

The British had been effectually prevented 
from carrying out, at this time, their contempla- 
ted invasion of the Carolinas. Crippled and dis- 
pirited, Sir Peter Parker himself discovered that 
the u wooden walls of England ” were inferior 
to the American palmetto ramparts ; and, with 
Sir Henry Clinton, who had not even a chance to 
display his military skill, hastily made all sail 
for the north. 

The inhabitants of Charleston, saved by the 
valor of Moultrie and his brave associates from 
their fears of the power of England, and from 
all the horrors of an evil war, gave themselves 
up to the wildest manifestations of joy. Deeply 
sensible of the blessings of peace and freedom, 
which they had fancied irretrievably periled, 
they showered their gratitude upon the noble 
defenders of Sullivan’s Island. The gallant 
Moultrie, loved and esteemed before for the 
chivalrous qualities which were nurtured to his 
soul, now become the object of all the honors 
that his grateful fellow citizens could bestow 
upsn him. 

And Marion, the valiant ranger, whose achieve- 
ments in former years, when the savage foe 
threatened the infant settlements upon the bor- 
ders, were remembered gratefully by many a 
family rescued from Cherokee invasion, shared 
with his commander the distinctions due to his 
signal services. And Jasper, was he forgotten 1 

No ! the brave sergeant was not forgotten — 
for in those days men recked not the rank of the 
patriot in their estimate of his achievements. 
The man who fought for freedom, whether he 
wore a wagoner’s frook or a general’s uniform, 
was held in the hearts of his countrymen for 
what he had done. Would that we measured 
our patriots by deeds , rather than by words ! 

Jasper was honored and rewarded by the 
citizens of Charleston ; but the humble soldier 
had in his own generous bosom a deeper and 

* Continued from page 378, 


stronger pleasure than all the favors in the pow- 
er of man to bestow, could afford him. He 
possessed the heart of the freeman , glowing with 
the consciousness of the purest motives, and 
ready at any time to pour out its richest blood 
for the cause of liberty. To such men as Jas- 
per honors are nothing, save as tokens that their 
merits are appreciated. 

But the hands of beauty were lifted over that 
brave man’s head to reward him. Mrs. Elliot, 
that glorious representative of the spirit of our 
country’s fairer sex, presented to the gallant 
sergeant the colors of his regiment, woven by 
her own free fingers, and invoked the proud re- 
cipients to defend them as long as they could 
li wave in the air of liberty.” And never was 
trust more fervently repeated, as the bloody 
battles in which those colors were afterwards 
borne, have testified to admiring millions. 

Governor Rutledge, too, on behalf of the State, 
gave a sword to Jasper, and as the noble fellow^ 
grasped its hilt, those around him could see that' 
his soul was recording a silent vow to merit the 
warrior’s gift, by bolder deeds than ever that 
which gained it. It was a glorious day for the 
defenders of Charleston, when their rescued 
fellow citizens acknowledged their valorous 
deeds. 


But what a black, awful cloud, surcharged 
with the lightning that withers the heart’s hopes 
for ever, hung over the devoted bride of the hap- 
less Ernest Rivers ! 

And the bolt fell! 

The joy bells were pealing. The patriot 
soldiers marched in triumph through the streets 
of Charleston, the banner of Moultrie waving, 
proudly in the morning sunshine. The delirious 
multitude followed the defenders with cheers 
and shouts of joy. The trumpets blared, and 
the rattle of drums startled a thousand echoes. 

On came the division of Lee, with their chiv- 
alrous chieftain at their head — the long line of 
brave heroes— -w ith banners and inspiring music; 
but far more glorious with the gallant spirit that 
imbued it. On came Moultrie, with the men of 
Sullivan’s Island — Marion witn his rangers — 
every heart throbbed with proud recollec- 
tions. 

But Ernest Rivers came not with his band 
of volunteers. The flag was shrouded with 
crape. 

Gaily waved the ’kerchiefs of Charleston’s 
fairest dames, as the patriot army marched be- 
neath their windows and balconies. Their bo- 
soms swelled, and bright eyes wept with joy, 
as husbands, fathers, and lovers passed before 
them. It was a carnival day of liberty. 

Did the glances of the young bride Louise 
pierce anxiously through the distant street for a 
glimpse of her husband’s gallant foim ? Did her 
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heart throb with the proud delight of the antici- 
pated meeting? 

Alas! he came not! The shrouded banner 
rose solemnly where Ernest Rivers should have 
been ; and his little troupe marched silently to 
the mournful tap of the dram, their exultation 
dampened by the loss of their cherished leader. 

God alone knew the pang that shot through 
the bride’s soul, when her eyes rested on that 
sorrowful banner. Those around her heard but 
her agonizing cry. saw bat the ashy paleness 
which overspread her features, as she sank, like 
one dead, upon the balcony, j 

The bolt had fallen ! 


CHAPTER XI. 

ST. AUGUSTINE. 

“ And prisoners, clanking their iron chains, 

With tearful eyes, and with throbbing brains.” 

Thb Dzldqx. 

^ We will now, gentle reader, lift the veil from 
a series of events, which relate to the fate of the 
long-lost Ernest Rivers ; and for this purpose we 
must go back to a period of about ten months 
from that of our story’s commencement. 

It was high noon, and the vertical sunbeams 
fell in a shower of fire upon the sandy shores of 
St. Augustine, Florida, then garrisoned by Bri- 
tish troops. The air was close and oppressive, 
even though the sea breeze at times blew across 
the narrow mouth of the channel, and somewhat 
tempered the scorching heat. 

Over the towers of the castle hung the red 
banner of England, flapping heavily around its 
flag-staff. Scarcely a bayonet glittered upon the 
ramparts, save when the relief marched slowly 
from point to point. At other times, the sentinels 
sheltered themselves in the boxes, or beneath 
the shadow of the batteries. 

Yet, in the heat of that blazing noon, four in- 
dividuals, each dragging a heavy chain and log, 
as he moved painfully along, toiled on the castle 
fortifications. Beneath the full force of the hot 
sunbeams these wretches, fainting and fatigued, 
labored to lift huge stones, or wheel hand-bar- 
rows of sand from the dry beach to the outworks, 
which they were repairing. 

One of these chamed laborers was a fine, sol- 
dierly-looking man, wiih vigorous limbs and 
broad chest, who appeared capable of undergo- 
ing almost any amount of hardship, albeit at 
this time his features were worn, ana his gener- 
al figure gaunt and thin, like one who had been 
overworked and half-famished. He was fasten- 
ed by a cross-fetter to another and younger 
man. 

„ This other was scarcely turned of his majori- 
ty, and appeared very youthful indeed beside 
his fellow-captive, inasmuch as his chin was 
covered with but tne slight down of early man- 
hood, while that of the other, as well as half his 
face, was hidden by the thick growth of a bushy 
beard. He was, besides, of a much slighter 
make, and had evidently been but little accus- 
tomed to exposure or hardship. The two were 
confined, each by a log and chain attached to 
his ankle, and were besides manacled together 
by the cross-fetter, which united their separate 
chains. 

The two other prisoners, who were employed 
upon the fortifications^ a short distance in the 
rear of the point described, were fettered in like 
manner. One was an elderly man, the other a 
frail-looking boy — a father and son, by a species 
of refined cruelty, chained together to witness 
each other’s sufferings. They both seemed 
rapidly sinking under the excessive heat and 
the heavy labors which they were performing. 

Who were these wretched captives, and what 
had been the fearful crime for which they now 
sweltered and toiled beneath a Florida sun ? 
They were American prisoners ! 

Their crime had been patriotism, and the 
courageous defense of human liberty. And not 
these alone, but hundreds were at that moment 
sinking beneath the burdens which British ty- 
ranny imposed upon every hapless victim whom 
the fortunes of war had thrown beneath its 
power. 

The hot sunbeams blistered their skin, and 
caused the blood to boil in their veins. At every 
yard they moved, they were forced to stoop, ana 


draw behind them the heavy chain and log 
which confined their steps. They had but one 
sad consolation in their misery, tne mutual re- 
hearsal of their past sufferings. 

Thus wore on the tedious hours of toil for 
the unhappy captives of St. Augustine. And 
even the severe labors which these men per- 
formed, were preferable to bear, rather than the 
solitary miseries borne by those who were in 
close captivity in the castle dungeons, without 
light or air. The log-and-chain workmen, on 
the fortifications, would at least feel at times the 
sea breeze fanning their fevered temples— could 
behold the blue sky, and catch at times a glimpse 
of some distant sail upon the ocean, bound per- 
ehance for their own native shores, where friends 
and kindreds mourned their unknown fate. 

The two first-mentioned captives were engag- 
ed, with picks and sledges, breaking the rougn 
edges from huge stones, which were piled 
around, and fitting them afterwards in the bat- 
tered and ruined portions of the outward wall. 
The other couple — the old man and boy — were 
trundling, slowly back and forth, a wheel-bar- 
row, which they filled with sand, and emptied 
into a bed of rough mortar, used as cement for 
the new wall. The father and son seldom spoke 
a word, but only strove in silence each to lighten 
the other’s labors. 

But the two who toiled on the rampart whiled 
the hours of work in conversation. 

“How long, captain, have we been yoked 
together?” said the elder of these, the one with 
the bushy beard. “ I begin to lose my reckon- 
ing of dates, entirely, and shall soon be as rusty 
as this indispensable ornament,” continued he, 
glancing at his chain, with a grim smile. 

“ It is one hundred and twenty-six days, pre- 
cisely,” replied the younger prisoner, “since we 
were first marched out together. Here is the 
stone which I have notched every morning. ’Tis 
a rough calendar, but correct.” 

The bushy-whiskered man struck his pick 
heavily in the ground. 

“By the Continental Congress!” cried he, 
using a favorite ejaculation of the Whigs, “I’m 
not going to stand it much longer. I’m wearing 
body and soul out in this infernal castle. Faith, 
Captain Rivers, if it had not been for you, 1 
would have escaped or been shot long ago !” 

“ More likely the latter,” said the young man, 
quietly. “ You would have knocked your 
brains out against the wall, I verily believe, or 
run against a soldier’s bayonet, long ago.” 

“ I wish I had the butt end of one of those 
bayonets in my clutch for a moment, and this 
cursed log out of the way : I’d be good for three 
Britishers at least, or my name’s not Tom 
Evans!” 

“ Ay, and be stretched the next moment on 
yonder sods, with a dozen bullet-holes in your 
corpse. No, Tom, let us hope on a little longer, 
ana perhaps escape may be easy. We have 
friends in the castle that you know not of, friend 
Tom.” 

“ What do you mean, captain ?” 

“Why, there’s more than one British soldier 
who is as weary of mounting guard on these 
old castle walls, as we are of splitting stone in 
the ditches. Say nothing, comrade, and perhaps 
our deliverance may not be so far off as you 
think.” 

“By the Continental Congress, captain, you 
give me some hope ! But, how do you know 
about these Britisners ? I wouldn’t trust one as 
far as I could hurl one of these rocks, let me tell 
you !” 

“ No matter, Tom,” answered the other, with 
an accent of command which him of the Dushy 
beard seemed to hear with some deference. 

“ Let us at all events hope for the best, and do 
nothing rashly. And now, comrade, if you 
please, I would like to hear you relate how you 
were captured, once more. It will take our 
thoughts back to home, Tom, for a little while.” 
The young man, as he said this, heaved a deep 
sigh, and dashed his hand across his eyes, as if 
to brush away an unbidden tear. 

“ Well, well, if you wish it,” answered Tom 
Evans. “ Prenaps it may cheer us up a little, 
though hang me if I can think of home and my 
old mother without feeling my blood all a-fire 
against these^bloody Britishers. However, it’s 


a short story, captain Rivers, and so, here 
goes 

And while the two Americans, in one of whom 
at least, the reader has doubtless recognized an 
acquaintance, pursued their heavy tasks, chop- 
ping off with incessant blows, the rough portions 
of rock, the bushy-whiskered man commenced 
his narrative. 

“ You see, captain Rivers,” said he, “ I had 
long suspicioned that smooth-tongued Robert 
Attree of being a tory in disguise. So I sets 
myself to watch his maneuvers closely ; for, as 
you know, I was an old ranger under Marion, 
and understood how to lay low and keep dark. 

“Well, about this time there was a fellow 
jined our camp ; that I knew for as big a scamp 
as a chap of hfs size could well be. His name 
was Pappett, and he used to keep a grog-shop 
on the river-bank. He was a precious coward, 
too, and so, of course, I knew that he never ’listed 
to fight, and as for pay, there was confounded 
little of that among the soldiers of Congress. Of 
consequence, captain, he jined for some other 
purpose, and that, 1 was sure, couldn’t be a good 
one. So, you see, I watches him; and very soon 
found Robert A tree and him in close quarters. 

“ Would you believe it, the infernal tory 
scamps were in league to steal Gen. Lee’s pa- 
pers, and carry all our plans to the Britishers. 
I found that out pretty quick, but I kept dark. 

“ I kept dark till one night when I knew Pap- 
pett was to meet Atree near an old oak tree on 
the river-bank. I dogged him there, and over- 
heard the plotting scoundrels. Pretty soon they 
went off together, and I, corporal Tom Evans, 
followed, which was a most unlucky chance for 
me. 

“ I came up to Robert Atree, intending, by 
hook or crook, to make him my prisoner, and 
carry him back to the camp. But, as luck would 
have it, the tory escaped, and Tom Evans was 
caught instead. Pappett had run, as I expected, 
as soon as he got a glimpse of me, and I quickly 
mastered Atree ; but the devil interposed and 
saved him, in the shape of something or other, 
with a pair of black eyes. The first thing I 
knew was finding myself floundering in the 
waters of Smith’s creek } with a bullet in my 
shoulder-blade that I shall carry as long as I 
live.” 

The soldier rubbed his arm, and made a few 
grimaces as if to illustrate his point, before he 
proceeded. 

“ And then, if I recollect rightly, Tom, you 
were as near drowning as dying by the bullet- 
wound.” 

“Precisely, captain. The water was four or 
five feet deep, and the banks high and slippery. 

I found my left arm unserviceable, so I struck 
out with my right, to gain some point where 1 
could land. i and before I well knew what I was 
about, got into the current, and found myself out 
in the river. This was a predicament, captain — ” 
“ From which you were saved almost as mi- 
raculously as I was,” remarked Rivers, who 
began to get rather tired of honest Tom’s pro- 
lixity. 

“ Can’t say, captain,” replied the soldier, dry- 
ly, “ seeing as how you never told me how you 
'came here, or anything else about yourself, 
though we’ve been yoked together like the lion 
and the lamb, for four eternal months. How- 
ever, every one knows his own business best.” 

“ Well, Tom, go on ; ” said Rivers. “ And be- 
lieve me, comrade, if I have refrained from 
speaking to you of my own hardships, it was not 
that I distrusted your sympathy, my brave 
Evans. Go on, ana when you have finished, I 
will give you my own story.” 

“ Well, captain, God bless you ; I meant no 
harm. You see, I found myself drifting out into 
the river, and my strength dwindling down to 
nothing, when, all at once, I heard oars. “ Boat,” 
cried I, “ boat — b-o-a-t.” 

“ And it turned out to be a British boat— eh, 
Tom ?” 

“ Sure enough — I see you recollect all I told 
ou, captain. Well, they hauled me in, just as 
was sinking, and there I saw a couple of John- 
ny Bull sailors, and a tall old gentleman, wrap- 
ped in a cloak.” 

“ Which was Lord Marmount, Tom, I think 
you told me.” 
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44 Precisely, captain. He was a good old chap, 
too, for a Britisher, and it were a pity he had 
such a hard fate, poor gentleman. Well, they 
took me aboard the — the — 77 

44 Experiment— eh, Tom V 7 

44 Precisely ! and it was an experiment, too, 
for me ; for they stowed me away ’tween decks, 
and poor Tom Evans might have siarved ana 
bled to death, for all the hard-hearted rascals 
cared. If it hadn’t been for that old gentleman, 
Lord what- dye-call- ’em, I’d never lived through 
that night and next day. Poor old chap ! he 
sent a doctor to me, and a piece of chicken. 77 

44 That was some comfort, Tom — the chicken.’ 7 

44 It was so ! It made a new roan of me. The 
old gentleman came down himself next day, 
dressed up mighty grand in a scarlet uniform, 
and looking as proud and tall as General Wash- 
ington himself. But, Lord save us, captain, 
death comes to all — both great and small, as 
we used to read in the primer. 77 

44 He was killed during the attack on the 
fort. 77 

“ Preoisely, captain Rivers — shot with an 
eighteen-pound cannon ball. He never spoke 
after it hit him. 0, Lord ! how Tom Evans 
suffered all that day, listening to the roar of 
cannon, and thinking all the while that the Bri- 
tishers were going to batter our city down, and, 
like as not, kill my poor old mother — bless her 
soul ! I hope I shall live to see her once more. 77 

The soldier paused, and tried to appear in- 
different. But it was plain that the sudden 
thought of his mother nad made his heart rise 
till he was almost choking. 

11 And they brought you here immediately, 
Tom — did they not 1” 

44 Yes, after trying every way they knew how 
to get me to ’list under King George. But I told 
them I’d see them all teetotally— excuse me, 
captain, I was going to swear. The scoundrels 
couldn’t make a Britisher out of me, so they 
pitched me into a tender, and the first I knew 
was being shut up in this infernal old castle of 
St. Augustine. And now, captain, I’m done my 
yarn, and, if you’ve a mind, I’d like to hear 
yours.” 

“ You shall, Tom,” said Ernest Rivers, wiping 
the prespiration from his forehead, and at the 
same time perhaps endeavoring to conceal the 
moisture which gathered in his eyes, as his 
thoughts reverted to his home and the wife he 
loved so well. The narrative of his perils and 
hardships drew many a sympathizing anathema 
from honest Tom, hurled against the 44 British- 
ers,’ 7 with all the earnestness of his rough na- 
ture ; but as it was often broken by pauses, we 
will give it in our own words, as briefly as the 
recital will admit. 

[to bb continued.] , 

Mrs. Loudon thus addresses a class of her fair 
countrywomen : “ As you are fond of having 
flowers in the room, you will, perhaps, be glad 
to know how to preserve cut nowers as long as 
possible. The simple rules are, not to put too 
many flowers into one glass, to change the water 
every morning, and to remove every decayed 
leaf as soon as they .show any symptoms of 
decay. A more efficacious way, however, is to 
put nitrate of soda into the water. About as 
much as can be easily taken up between the 
fore-finger and thumb, put into the glass every 
time the water is changed, will preserve cut 
flowers in all beauty for above a fortnight. Ni- 
trate of potash (that is, saltpeter,) in powder 
has nearly the same effect but it is not quite so 
efficacious. 


Antiquity ! thou wondrous charm ! what art 
thou? that, being nothing, art every thing! 
when thou wert, then thou wert not. Antiquity, 
then thou wert nothing, but hadst a remoter 
antiquity , as thou calledst it, to look back to with 
blind veneration ; thou thyself being to thyself 
flat, jejune , modem ! Wnat mystery lurks in 
this retroversion ? or what half Januses are we, 
that cannot look forward with the same idolatry 
with which we for ever retreat ! The mighty 
future is as nothing, being every thing ; ana the 
past is every th ing, being nothing!— [C. Lamb 

From speculative pursuits we must be satisfiec. 
with speculative wnefits, j 
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L’ENLUMINEUSE ; 

OR 

THE THREE FLOWER-MARKET8 OF PARIS. 


SCENE I. 

There are, or there were, three principal 
Marches aux Fleurs in Paris-one on the Quay, 
one on the Boulevard St. Martin, and one on the 
Place de la Madeleine. These three flower-mar- 
kets, like every thing else in this world, have 
their own caste, their own fashion and rank. 
Getting into railway phraseology as we are, we 
may designate them as first, second, and third 
classes. That on the Place ae la Madeleine is 
the flrss class, at least in point of price, and, 
therefore, it appertains more especially to first- 
class people ; that on the Boulevard is the sec- 
ond class flower-market, and that on the Quay a 
third class, where you may find a flower to an- 
swer all the purposes a flower was designed for, 
and pay a third class price for it. 

One bright Wednesday, the market on the 
Quay presented quite a charming spectacle. 
Flowers are the sole luxury of the poor and hard-' 
working ; for young women who pass long sum- 
mer days at ceaseless needlework, how sweet it 
is to repose their eyes a moment on a little ver- 
dure ; to cast a glance now and then on an open- 
ing bud, or inhale the fragrance breathed iorth 
from open petals, even on the noisome air of a 
city lodging! The pale mechanic places a pot 
of mignonette in his window^ and sickly gerani- 
ums screen out the little air that can enter a 
London attic. A superfluity which gives a mo- 
raeft’s happiness should be allowed to pass for 
a necessity. But in France flowers are a neces- 
sity to the working people ; the humblest house- 
keeper, when she carefully appropriates her 
pence to sundry necessaries, reserves a sou for 
the modest bouquet which is to be laid over her 
other purchases. 

The flower-market on the Quay was that of 
the poor, or working people ; aud there, on this 
bright Wednesday morning, might be seen a 
very poor-looking and very little old man, whose 
air of decency and careful exterior seemed to 
say that his poverty arose from the goodness of 
his heart, and the unworldly character of his 
mind. His old black clothes, although rain had 
incorporated some dust in their texture, were 
scrupulously clean; and what was rather re- 
markable. especially as the little old man was 
French, they contrasted in color with the white 
cravat so carefully disposed around his neck. 
He was small, thin, and shriveled, with knees 
and shoulders rather bent, but his dark bright 
eyes shone with vivacity and benevolence, his 
lips closed with a smile, and he looked about 
him on the flowers, the flower-sellers, and flow- 
er-buyers, as if he were pleased with them and 
pleased with himself, and saw some beauty and 
some goodness in all that he looked upon. 

He walked along the Quay, examining the 
plants near at hand or further off, admiring them 
at a distance, or plunging his face among them 
to breathe their odors. At last selecting the 
most modest of the glowing ranks, he drew up 
to one of the marchandes des Jleurs , who seemed 
disposed to notice his advances, and pointing to 
a little pot of violets, said : 

44 How much for tnat 

il That violet % Six sous !’ 7 

44 Ah ! yes, truly ! Six sous ? You don’t say 
I so to me ? I am a man of experience ! 77 

44 I don’t know if you often buy from others, 
but I know this is the first time I ever sold to 
you, 77 returned Madame la Marchande, re-ar- 
ranging her bouquets. 

lt Ah bah ! No Wednesday or Saturday ever 
passes without my coming here. I adore flow- 
ers ! 77 said the little old man, clasping his hands 
on his breast; u and if I had a garden— oh, if I 
had a garden!— it should be charming! one 
flower-basket : but I have only a window, and 
that not large. 7 ’ All this time the eyes of the 
little old man were roving from flower to flower, 
from plant to plant ; he smelled some, touchea 
others, but still returned to his first-love, the pot 


of violets. a Let us see, I offer you two sous for 
this violet. 77 

44 Four ; not less. 7 ’ 

“ But I tell you I am a man of experience. 
Every second month I change my flower-pot, 
and it is always the violet ; it is not the dearest, 
certainly, but it is my favorite — it is the sweet- 
est. Hold ! there is your money. 77 

44 No, no ! four sous, not less. 77 

The little old man had it in his hand, the oth- 
er held forth two sous. On hearing these words 
he laid down the violet with a look of indigna- 
tion. 

“ If the gentleman will not buy it, I will, 77 said 
a pretty little voice beside him. The old man 
turned a reproving look on the speaker who had 
thus come to excite opposition and raise the price 
of the violet. It was curious to see how that 
slightly wrathful expression changed as he re- 
garded his opponent. Two sweet and lively 
black eyes, well opened and full of intelligence, 
and of a pretty degree of sauciness, looked, with 
a perfect unconsciousness of all wrong, into his ; 
he saw a small, expressive, though rather re- 
trousse nose, and one of the prettiest mouths in 
the world, the full, rosy lips, drawn into a smile 
so widely as to display the pearly teeth that 
seemed to laugh within it ; — he saw, in short, a 
face at once fresh, pretty, and amiable, three 
agreeable qualities which could please even our 
little old man ; and this united to the smallest, 
neatest, most attractive little figure imaginable. 
The girl was apparently about nineteen years of 
age, simply, but rather smartly dressed; a pret- 
ty colored robe, a coquettish black apron, a shawl 
tastefully arranged on herveiy nicely-formed 
shoulders, and a dainty, but tiny cap, scarcely 
concealing the rich glossy hair it affected to co- 
ver. She was evidently of the working classes 
— uneJUledu peuple — but her exact position it 
would be impossible to assign. Instead of utter- 
ing a reprimand, the old man. with one hand 
placing tne disputed pot of violets in hers, with 
the other pulled of his well-worn hat, and swing- 
ing it almost to the ground, said with an air of 
gallantry which must have antedated revolution- 
ary times : 

11 1 cannot regret that I am not to be the pos- 
sessor of this flower, since it will belong to one 
as sweet. 77 

The young girl smiled, with a slight blush : 
such a compliment, from such a personage, de- 
served a smile of pleasure. 

41 Ah, monsieur, pardon !” she cried ; 44 1 spoke 
without thinking I might contradict your wishes. 
Pray, keep the flower, monsieur, I will not buy 
it. 7> 


u No, truly, mademoiselle, I am too happy to 
yield it to you, since that gives you a pleasure ; 
besides, she will not take my two sous for it. 
But, mademoiselle, allow me to return the pleas- 
ure of carrying it nome for you : the pot is not 
quite clean ; it may soil your robe, or spoil your 
pretty mittens. I nave nothing to spoil, as you 
see.” And the old man glanced over his thread- 
bare habiliments, and down to the tips 'of his 
well-cleaned shoes. 

The girl regarded him rather curiously, as he 
held the pot of violets pressed against his side, 
much after the manner in which a soldier holds 
his musket ; and answered, with some archness : 

44 Well, sir, I accept your offer, on condition 
that you will place the violet yourself on my 
window, and I forewarn you that that window 
is in the sixth story. 77 

44 Mademoiselle, if it was on the tower of No- 
tre Dame I would carry it there with joy !’ 7 and 
then, with a smothered sigh not accordant with 
his old-fashioned gallantry, the little old man 
added, from a habit possibly of speaking to him- 
self, “I have nothing else to do just now.” 

They set off together ; the young girl stopped 
before an old house, and entered a passage as 
dark as its outward aspect appeared to promise. 

44 This is the house, sir. Take care, the pas- 
sage is dark, and the stairs slippery ; out when 
you get once hold of the balustrade you are 
safe.” 


The little old man, pressing the pot of violets 
within one arm, groped with the other to find 
the auspicious balustrade. 

44 It is rather high, sir,” continued the lively 
girl, mounting quickly upwards: 44 rather high. 
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you see ; one hundred and forty steps to as- 
cend.” 

“ I go on without counting,” said the old mon 
sieur, managing his breath as well as he could 
“ but I think we must have nearly finished that 
number ” 

“ Yes, here is the last ;” and the young girl> 
drawing a key from her pocket, threw open the 
door of a neat chamber, arranged not only with 
much care, but with somewhat of coquettish 
pretension. And now the reason of her having 
made the poor old man to mount to the sixth 
story became apparent. On a small round table 
stood all the preparatives for her breakfast ; all 
that had been wanting was a bunch of flowers, 
and Mademoiselle ’Lena had gone to get some, 
and had brought home the pot of violets and the 
little old man ; and as she slily regarded the 
latter, it was obvious she knew more of him 
than ne knew of her. 

“Now, monsieur,” said the pretty ’Lena, 
hope as you have carried my violets up that long, 
dark staircase, you will not object to partake of 
my modest breakfast. I have given you the 
pleasure of serving me. now ; en revanche , you 
'must let me have that ot serving you.” 

The little old man colored, bowed, stepped 
backwards, and bowed again. He looked at the 
breakfast-table, and felt all the hesitation to ac- 
cept the offer which the consciousness that it was 
a desirable one sometimes imparts. But a com 
promise with such delicacy appeared. 

“Hah! mademoiselle^ mademoiselle!” he 
cried, starting forward with outstretched hands 

«T ' . ■ IT. .1 . 1 


’Lena went to lift the pot of violets, “ the bar- 

f ain is not complete. If I am to share your 
reakfast, you must permit me to fulfil my task, 
and place your emblem flower myself in your 
window. Suffer me to complete my work be 
fore I taste your tempting repast.” 

Leaning together out of the window they ar- 
ranged the pot of violets. 

“ Get some water,” said ’Lena, as she with 
drew ; “ the earth is quite dry. There, in that 
caraffe— that will do. Now pour it on — now, get 
a saucer from the shelf, and put it under the pot 
to catch the water. Not that one, that is my 
best saucer — yes, that other is right. Now move 
the pet a little more in the center, it is not quite 
straight — it spoils the effect. There ! all is 
right at present; and now breakfast is ready.” 
For, while issuing her orders, the cunning little 
housekeeper had been engaging the old man’s 
attention, in order that she might make sundry 
little additions to her simple repast, which she 
would not have thought of for herself. There 
was more fruit put on the table, and some small 
portion of vin ordinaire , and preparations made 
lor a cup of cafe au lait 

“Ana now Monsieur Celestine,” she said, 
turning with a smile full of life and sweetness 
to her guest, “ is it possible you have so entirely 
forgotten me ?” 

“ Forgotten you, mademoiselle !— one never 
forgets what is so charming. Forgotten you ! 
Since when?” 

“ Since I was your little pupil— petite drole , 
you know, who drew figures instead of writing 
m her copy-book — who was so fond of making 
puppet shows— eh, monsieur ?” 

The old man gazed with extended eyes, and 
arms pressed straight down by his sides, then 
ejaculated a long and wondering, 

“ Par exemple ! the little ’Lena, who used to 
fill her copy-book with scenes from the stage, 
and turn all my pupils into actors and actresses ! 
Par exemple ! but, mademoiselle, you are grown 
a young woman.” 

A hearty laugh was ’Lena’s response. 

“ Yes, truly, Monsieur Celestine ; and will, I 
fear, grow to be an old one. So now that mon- 
sieur has found out at last that it was his little 
pupil came to bid against him. and raise the 
price of the pot of violets, he will allow her, en 
revanche . to give him some breakfast.” 

The old man advanced a few steps, took ’Le- 
na’s hand by the tips of the fingers, bowed low, 
and Bressed his lips upon it. 

“ Quite a scene, quite a scene !” she cried, 
with another laugh; and clapping her pretty 
hands with pleasure, “ Allans l let us breakfast.” 

“ And, mademoiselle,” said old Celestine, as 
keeemmeuced with good appetite the offered 


meal, “your good father, and pious mother, 
li 


where are they ? It is so long since I gave les- 
sons in writing.” 

“ Ah, monsieur, let us not speak of what gives 
pain !” ’Lena said, hastily, and with a change of 
countenance which showed that warm feeling 
lay beneath a volatile manner. “ My dear pa- 
rents ! they are no more in this world ; it is 
more than four years since my father left me 
alone — I was just fifteen them — my good mother 
went to heaven first.” 

“ An orphan ? poor child ! And what did you 
do then ?” 

“ Monsieur Dupre the father, took me to live 
in his house. I lived there until about six months 
ago, when Monsieur Dupre the father died, and 
I could not live with Monsieur Dupre the son — 
at least, that is to say, not then.” 

“ Poor orphan ! poor orphan !” repeated the 
old man. “So you are alone ?” 

“ Toole seule, toute seule, 77 said ’Lena, smiling 
through the tears she wanted to dispel. “ But 
then, you see I have so much to do— always at 
work ; and when one works always, why, you 
know one amuses one’s self very well ” 

“ And what do you work at, mademoiselle ?” 
“ Je mis enlumineuse ,” replied ’Lena, glancing 
at a side-table, where lay a mass of drawings, 
rough sketches, and colored figures decked in 
all rainbow, tints. “ I illustrate works of fancy,” 
she added, putting back her head, and casting 
down her eyes with an air of mock pedantry. 

“Mademoiselle!” the old man ejaculated, 
“ you illustrate works ! that is, you, by your pen- 
cil, embody in tangible forms the glorious imag- 
inations which the author shadows forth in 
words ; you transfer ideas into things ; you ma- 
terialize mind — in fact, you illustrate authors !” 
Another laugh from ’Lena. 

“Oh yes! I represent all the ideas of Bltfe 
Beard while he holds his wife’s hair in one hand 
and his cimeter in the other ; and show all the 
glorious imaginations of Tom Thumb when he 
was riding on the butterfly’s back, and transfer 
his ideas into form when he is swallowed by the 
cow with the thistle to which he was tied.” 

The little old man had rested his joined hands 
on the table ; he was gazing across it full into 
the sparkling eyes of the pretty enlumindkse, as 
if lost in amaze, and unable to think whether 
her account of the bent of her genius were so- 
ber matter-of-fact or not. 

“ Mats enfin ,” he said at length, “you are 
connected with literature, mademoiselle V 7 
“ Sans doute, 7 ' replied ’Lena, assuming a coun- 
tenance as grave, “ since 1 have just illustrated 
the story of Mother Goose. 77 

“Well, mademoiselle, and I also, I have nev- 
er renounced my penchant for literature j I am 
no longer by profession a writing-master, I am 
an author only. I have been so for many years, 
even while I retained the former profession ; but 
now, mademoiselle, now I follow only the glori 
our career of an author.” 

“ Indeed !” was ’Lena’s response — “ Monsieur 
Celestine auteur /” and she made him a low bow 
of salutation across the table. “Ah! it is a 
charming title. Your name is then renowned, 
and I, heje so retired from the world, I have 
never heard of it, not even when I carried home 
to the publishers my illuminations.” 

“ Mademoiselle, such is the fate of genius,” 
replied Celestine, rather mournfully. “Not that 
I mean to pretend, no — but after death, ah !” 
exclaimed the old man, clasping his hands, and 
throwing up his eyes in an ecstacy of real devo- 
tion — “ah! we may say, in more senses than 
one, that after death comes glory !” 

“Then, in fact, you have published?” said 
Lena. 

“Mademoiselle, I have wished to publish.” 
“Oh!” 

“ It is true : Yes, I have wished to publish : | 
but something — I know not what — we should 
not be rash : the ancients recommended delib- 
eration; and, besides, the taste of our age is triv- 
ial. Yes, it must be confessed it is trivial : it 
has opened a career for you, mademoiselle — taat 
is natural ; but to me, you see— to me, it is not 
suited : one must wait I wish to have all my 
manuscripts ready for the press : but I do not, 
in fact, expect to see them published during my 
life ; but after my death — ” 


“ Ah ! that is noble !” said little ’Lena, in a 
state of exaltation. “ You would wish the book- * 
sellers, or, in short, any one in the world, to ben- 
efit by your labors, if you yourself never can do 
so ; but, meantime, if you ao not print, my dear 
Monsieur Celestine, what do you do?” 

“I write.” 

“True ; but if you do not teach writing, and 
if you do not sell your writings ?” 

“ Ah ! c 7 est vrat, c 7 est vrai /” said the poor 
little man, shrugging his shoulders with a rather 
woful look. 

“ Yes, demoiselle . there is another trial to which 
genius is subjected in this life ; even the noblest, 
purest, most exalted minds, must stoop to think 
about meat, and drink, and fire ana lodging, 
and all those poor paltry things, which are quite 
beneath their attention, but which it is really 
hard to do without.” 

“ Very hard, indeed.” said ’Lena, preparing 
a little cup of cafe au lait, and throwing Mon- 
sieur Celestine a knowing glance of her laugh- 
ing eye. 

“But then, what is to be done ?” he continued ; 
“What is life, for if talent is not employed, if 
the powers ot the mind are to be aevotea to 
gaining food and clothing for the body ; or if 
tne fingers only are to be employed in writing, 
when the thoughts of the soul are not to be 
transmitted to paper ? Ah ! dear young lady, it 
is one thing to trace on paper certain characters 
which other hands are to copy and then may de- 
stroy, and to trace those which you know will 
live after you, which exalt your own soul, and 
will exalt those of your fellow-creatures when 
yours is in eternity. Oh ! it is truly different : 
and when we think of this we do not care to sell 
our writings, we only wish to know they will be 
in print.” 

“Well.” said ’Lena, “I rejoice to have met 
you, for I, too, am ambitious of fame; I to wish 
to commence a brilliant career. You will sym- 
pathise with me, you can advise me. My pen- 
chant is for the stage — I wish to be an actress.” 

The old man started; he opened his eyes, 
but their expression changed to one like that of 
fear. 

“An actress! You pretty child! poor little 
orphan ! you an actress ! Heaven forbid !” 

“ What ? cried ’Lena, “would you discourage 
me ? You say we must follow the bent of our 
genius, the force of our inspirations.” 

“True. Genius is a noble thing : and genius 
will sometimes take the direction of the stage,” 
said the old man, thoughtfully ; but then ” 

“Yes yes,” ’Lena interrapted, “my genius 
has quite run on the stage long since. Why, 
see now ; Monsieur Celestine, ever since I began 
to illuminate I longed to act ; in fact, you know 
it was acting on paper instead of acting on 
the boards ; and I am sure I should have per- 
formed Beauty and the Beast a hundred times 
over if I had any one to take the part of the 
Beast — that good Dupre, certainly, might have 
made a very good Beast. I drew Monsieur 
Beast walking away from the supper-table the 
other day, saying, — “Will you he my wife. 
Beauty?” and Beauty sitting at the table, says, — 
“No, Beast.” And ’Lena’s little nose actually 
looked some degrees more retrousse. 

“ Do you allude to Monsieur Dupre pere ; 
mademoiselle,” demanded the old man. 

“ No ; to Monsieur Dupre fils. 77 

“ And would Monsieur Dupre fils perform his 
part to the satisfaction of Beauty if he said, — 
Will you be my wife ?” asked Celestine, 

’Lena burst out a laughing. 

“ Oh ? I assure, you so far as that part goes, he 
has rehearsed it many a time ; but it wont do — 
poor Dupre is nothing in the world but a grocer. 
Bah ? to sell plums and sugar — to be a grocer’s 
wife ? No, Beast, no ?” 

“ But Beauty took the Beast after all made- 
moiselle.” 

“But the Beast changed into a prince.” 

“ Not until she loved him. Ah, it was her love 
turned the Beast into the beautiful prince.” 

’Lena looked down and smiled. 

u C 7 est egal , monsieur, 77 she said, after a pause, 

“ my beast must remain a beast for ever. You 
see my inclination is for the theater : I long for 
eclat. Only think, to appear in public, to be ap- 
plauded by crowds, t6 wear such charming cos- 
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tumes, to perform each various parte, to hear a 
young nobleman declare hie adoration, to feel 
one’s self a princess ! Oh, yes ! I must follow 
my inspiration. I have dreamed of this while 
illuminating Le petit Poucet ! Look you here,” 
and jumping from the table, ebe ran to fetch a 
little colored daub of a great butterfly with 
the wonderful Tom Thumb on its back. 

“ There ! to soar about like le petit Poucet ,th at 
is my fancy, and not to be the wife of a grocer.” 

“Bat, mademoiselle, petit Puocet got a sad 
fall ; you know the spider’s breath pat an end to 
his career. Ah, chert demoiselle ; the world is 
often like the spider’s breath to the ardent spirit, 
the aspiring mind, the feeling heart of youth!” 

“So you would discourage me !” ’Lena, with 
evident disappointment, answered. “ I thought 
that you, who felt the fire of genius yourself, 
would rather promote it in another.” 

“Ah!” cried Celestine, “it is a noble thing 
to be called to the aid of Genius, to fan that sa- 
cred flame which is not destined to expire with 
the mortal breath ; but then, in fact, the good 
grocer, mademoiselle, what would he say to 
your following what you consider to be your vo- 
cation ?” 

’Lena laughed, but she colored also, and 
looked a little saddened. 

u Ma foil ” she cried, “he would say I was 
not fit to be a grocer’s wife, that is all; but I 
ean do without him if I can only be on the 
stage.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the old man, “ it is an 
honor te be asked for advice^ but it is sometimes 
difficult to give it. and it is sometimes more 
difficult to get it taken when given. I will, how- 
ever ? tell yon my sentiments. After mature 
consideration, it appears to me that the married 
state is not friendly to the exercise of genius, 
seeing that varieties of cares, occupations, ana 
relationships, tend V) prevent that absorption of 
the mental faculties which is necessary to the 
production of great works, and the sacred fire of 
genius grows dim in the distractions of domes- 
tic life. Ideas may take root in the scenes of 
the world, but they must be matured in retire- 
ment and abstraction ; therefore, mademoiselle, 
after many years’ considerarion, I formed an 
opinion that I am not now disposed to change, 
namely, that the single state of existence is that 
most propitious to the human genius. I cannot, 
therefore^ advise you not to incline to the same, 
although it appears that Monsieur Dupre fils is of 
a different opinion, and although it may be pos- 
sible that, during the lifetime of Monsieur Du- 
re pere , you while residing under his roof, may 
y the influence of propinquity, have been the 
cause of strengthning that prejudice. I do not, 
then, combat your disinclination to the marriage 
state, nor to the particular one of a grocer’s 
wife. You wish to devote your genius to higher 
pursuits. Good ! but chert demoiselle , it is cer- 
tain that your genius, which first shewed itself 
in illustrating fairy tales, took the direction ef 
the stage from that simple accident. Now you 
have another accident, the accident merely of 
a meeting in the flower-market on the Quay and 
buying a pot of violets, been brought into con- 
tact with a kindred spirit, into communion with 
a mind that appreciates the sacred fire ^ich 
glows within your own. Now, may not the 
path of literature invite you, and draw ' you 
from the more glittering, but less noble one, 
to which your fancy has inclined ?” 

’Lena kept looking steadfastly at the speaker, 
but was evidently mystified as to his meaning. 

“ If I were to read you daily a portion of ray 
works, my child,” continued the old man — “ I 
have more than thirty manuscripts quite pre- 
pared for the press, but which I am sure will 
never be put to pre&s during my life-time — if I 
were to read them to you, your genius would, I 
think, be led to those puwuits in which I* have 
spent the greater part of my existence.” 

“ Ah ! good Monsieur Celestine, your genius 
is not at all like mine — the sacred fire in your 
breast burns quite in another manner,” said ’Lena. 

“ Mine is only like a lucifer match, it will 
strike fire and be out in a moment ; besides, I 
have no patience, I fear not even your thirty 
manuscripts would make me content to wait till 
after my death in order to please the world and 
to be admired.” 


Celestine heaved a sigh, and shook his head ; 
he thought there was something wrong, some- 
thing that required correction in this young mind, 
but he knew not exactly how to set about the 
correction ; and, alas ! it was a fearful risk to 
leave it to correct itself. 

“ At least, mademoiselle, you have studied 
the drama ; you have imbibed the spirit’, of our 
dramatic poets ; you are familiar with Racine, 
Voltaire— 3 ” 

“ That may be supposed,” ’Lena interrupted ; 
“ but, monsieur, my taste is quite a natural one : 
and besides, it is solely for comedy, and for the 
comic opera. Vive V opera comique ! — ah ! viola 
ce que faime /” 

“ Here is what you love, Mademoiselle ’Lena ! 
— but have you really said so V 7 cried a rather 
comic voice at the door; and there, peeping 
through it, appeared a curly black head, and a 
very sufficiently good-looking face. 

’Lena uttered a pretty, affected little cry, and 
jumped up, and turning her back on the door, 
aid her laughing countenance in her open hands, 
and stood exactly as if she were performing a 
part on the boards. 

“Monsieur Dupre fils ,” she said in a whisper 
intended for the old man ; and, in what is called 
a play-house whisper, added for the amusement 
of the other, “Ah, he is here, he has heard me 
— I have betrayed myself !” 

The young grocer entered quite into the spirit 
of the scene, pretending, and perhaps not find- 
ing it difficult to pretend, to take the declaration 
of her love as if addressed to himself ; and ’Le- 
na, though at last she protested that he overact- 
ed his part, and though she played her own with 
a vast deal of coquetry, gave the wondering little 
old man good reason to imagine that her “ No, 
Beast !” might be by no means so emphatic as 
fthe had just pronounced it. He stared at the 
young actors, and began to doubt whether the 
pretty enlumineuse was altogether unsuited to a 
grocer’s wife. 

The old man and the young lover went away 
together : the former felt a beam of social love 
shine into his solitary heart ; he thought he had 
found a kindred mind in that of Mademoiselle 
’Lena. Many a time he had sought a literary 
acquaintance ; but always met a rebuff, or on 
acquaintance, a disappointment: authors and 
their works are not always alike, more than pa- 
rents and children. Now he had found this girl 
of genius and talent who would appreciate him, 
look up to him ; it was the commencement of 
his social existence. He had something exter- 
I ternal to think of ; he had found something to 
interest him beyond the reveries of his own 
drowsy yet still working brain. 

“ And this Mademoiselle ’Lena,” he said, as 
he walked along with the young grocer, “ she is 
a very promising genius.” 

“ A promising genius ! Pooh ! we don’t want 
genius ! She is a very charming girl ; a sweet, 
dear, good little creature.” 

“ She may make a good actress.” 

“ Actress ! parbleu T are you mad, monsieur ? 
— you mean a good wife ! Yes. that she will. 

I love her, I have loved all my life ; and despite 
her coquetry, I believe she loves me in tier 
heart: but she never told me so. Ciel! what 
would I give to hear her say it ! And I could 
make her happy too ; keep her comfortable ; she 
should have done with her fairy-tale pictures for 
ever. Yes, I feel it, I know it, I could make 
’Lena happy !” 

“ And she?” said the old man, peering up his 
inquiring eyes into those of young Dupre, “ and 
see, think you she could make you happy ?” 

“She? oh!” and the young grocer, stretching 
forth both his arms to their full extent, let them 
fall across his breast, pressing it with a fervid 
clasp for his sole response. 

“ Happiness !” muttered the old man to him- 
self, “happiness! ought it to be sacrificed to 
fame, or to what we call the good of others ? is 
not the last sometimes a name for the first ? ’Le- 
na can do no good on the stage — ’Lena can 
make others happy without fame.” 

The acquaintance of the little old man and 
the young enlumineuse progressed rapidly. He 
was proud to reclaim his pupil, and believed her 
not to be his literary protegee ; she. solitary and 
unprotected, was pleaced with nis harmless 


character and amused with his originality. He 
heard her recite, he wished to give her lessons 
in declamation after the manner of the ancients ; 
but ’Lena was disappointed, he did not enoour- 
ege her taste for the stage, and he mortified her 
vanity by doubting her talents for it. She had 
too much lightness of heart, perhaps too much 
levity of mind, to listen to his reasonings. She 
began to weary of them, acd sometimes she was 
out when he had climbed up the one hundred 
and forty steps. On such occasions there was 
fastened outside her door a little piece of paper 
bearing the words, Elle est sortie . 

But one day the tired visiter perceived that 
the writing was not ’Lena’s, he was too good a 
critio of that art not to see that it was in a bold- 
er and better hand — a masculine hand ; and 
stopping to examine it he heard voices in her 
room — they were acting a play, he heard it quite 
plain. 

The old man retired, not a little displeased 
with the pretty enlumineuse for excluding him. 
He was too much offended to go to the sixth sto- 
ry very soon again ; but he could not retain his 
resentment; ’Lena had become almost necessa- 
ry to him. He left the thirtieth revision of his 
thirty manuscripts, and went forth to see his in- 
teresting literary pupil. But the pretty enlumi- 
netise was gone — actually gone; there was no 
Elle est sortie on the door, the words in great 
letters werej a Louer. Mademoiselle ’Lena had 
left her lodgings ; no one coaid tell where she 
had gone. She was gone — roita tout . Celestine 
naturally sought her at the house of Dupre fills ; 
but the young grocer looked as sad as himself, 
and echoed his words : 

“ What has become of Mademoiselle ’Lena ?” 

Weeks passed away, and that question re- 
mained unanswered. Celestine began to think 
of the lively little girl as of a sunbeam that broke 
on his wintry day and caused its absence to be 
more felt by its brief presence. As for Dupre 
fils he kept his thoughts to himself. 

CONCLUSION HKXT WXXX* 


Old Gordon and His Laddixs. — John Gordon 
who died near Turriff, Banffshire, some time 
ago, had attained the age of one nundred and 
thirty-two. All the travelers who . chanced to 
call at the neighboring inn of Turriff were uni. 
formly directed by the landlady, Mrs. Wallace, 
to the cottage of the patriarch, “where they 
wad see,” she used to say, “ the aldest man i’ 
Banffshire — ay or in a’ the warld.” Among the 
visitors one day, about the dose of harvest, was 
a young Englishman, who, coming up to the door 
of the cottage, accosted a venerable looking man 
employed in knitting hose, with : “ So my old 
friend, can you see to knit at your advanced 
period of life ? One hundred and thirty-two is 
truly a rare age.” “ Deil’s i’ the man ! it’ll be 
my grandfather ye’re seeking — I’m only sev- 
enty-three — ye’ll find him round the corner o’ 
the hous.” On turning the corner, the stranger 
encountered a debilitated old man, whose whi- 
tened locks bore testimony to his having long 
passed the meridian of life, and whom the stran- 
ger at once concluded to be John Gordon himself. 
“You seem wonderfully fresh, my [good sir, 
for so old a man ! I doubt not {you have expe- 
rienced many vicissitudes in the course of your 
very long life.” “What’s your wull, sir?” in- 
quired the person addressed^ whose sense of 
hearing was somewhat impaired. The obser- 
vation was repeated. “O, ye’ll be wanting 
my father , I reckon — he’s i’ the yard there !” 
The stranger now entered the garaep, where he 
at last found the venerable old man busily em- 

S ed in digging potatoes, and humming the 
le of Harlaw. “ I have had some difficulty 
in finding you, friend, as I successively encoun- 
tered your grandson and son, both of whom I 
mistook for you ; indeed they seem as old as 
yourself. Your labor is rather hard for one of 
your advanced age.” “It is,” replied John; 
“but I’m thankfu’ that I’m able for’t, as the 
laddies , puir things, are no very stout now !” — 
[Glasgow Railway Journal. 


There are crimes which become innocent, 
and even glorious, through their number and ad- 
dress : hence it is that public theft is called ad- 
dress; and to seize unjustly on provinces, to 
make conquests. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


<f Jp /amilq Circle. 

THE MOTHER. 

• 

When storms arise on life’s uncertain sea. 

And fortune’s smiles and youthful joys are past; 
When hope is shipwrecked and when lovers flee ; 
What friend remains still faithful to the last? 

Alone a mother ! 

For fame a warrior sought the gory field — 

His wish was met — the laurel bound his brow ; 
The crowd said, “ Hail !” but soon his arms and 
shield 

Bedecked the hero’s grave : who weeps him now ? 

Alone his mother ! 

A maiden left her humble cottage-door. 

To follow Thalia’s giddy laughing train ; 

But age came on, ana when she pleased no more, 
One friend alone said, “ Welcome back again !” 

It was her mother ! 

When first our fathers trod fair Eden's earth. 
They ne’er had known the joy of parent's kiss ; 
How wise that law, for had they dreamt its worth. 
E'en Paradise had not been perfect bliss 

Without a mother ! 

Our life begins upon a mother’s breast ; 

Her anxious care its every sweet distils ; 

By her we’re nurtured, fondled, cherished, blest ; 
And man forgets of life the countless ills 

Beside his mother ! 


RISE FROM A HUMBLE CONDITION. 

In a speech delivered by the Ho:i. and the 
Rev. the Dean of Ripon at a late soiree of the 
Mechanic’s Institution, Leeds, a few passages 
occur worthy of being widely circulated : 

“ I like to think with pleasure, and satisfac- 
tion, and wonder, of the extraordinary advance- 
ments, which, in the providence of God, partic- 
ular individuals have made, who have just been 
able to apply the operation of the minds accor- 
ding as they were able to exercise them, and 
thereby to place themselves in extraordinary po- 
sition bothnn relation to their own prosperity and 
to the advantage of the country. It may be a 
very familiar subject, but it is one which I do 
like to think of, and I will just allude to it. 
There was a young man who was the youngest 
of thirteen children, and his father was a very 
poor man ; and the Dest that his father could do 
for him was to apprentice him to a barber. In 
that humble ana praiseworthy class of public 
life, that respectable individual demeaned him- 
self honorably, as long as he chose to continue 
in it. He then bestowed his care, and attention, 
and enterprise upon preparing the beautiful hair 
of our heads — improving it to that degree that it 
should be flit to make a wig of. In that he ex- 
celled also. Then, gentlemen, he betook him- 
self to the improvement of a weed which I have 
seen — and which is little more than like a weed 
— I mean the cotton plant of Carolina. He be- 
took himself to improve the manufacture of 
cloth made out of that weed. He gained great 
success, adding merely to the acquirements that 
he possessed — which you may suppose were 
veiy slender — the knowledge which he could 
pick up by associating with his fellow-men : he 
gained that success which enabled him to decide 
the wars of the linen and the cotton, so that a 
vestment should be made all of cotton. That 
barber’s apprentice, gentlemen, that honorable 
improver of our hair for the puroose of a wig, 
was Sir Richard Arkwright, afterwards high 
sheriff of his county, and who left his family 
half a million of money. Well, gentlemen, I 
only put that as one instance of a simple, plain 
man, honestly following the call of Providence, 
using the mmd according as God’s providence 
gave him the opportunity of drawing forth its 
resources — throwing himself into the ppening 
which was prepared for him, and thus gaining a 
prosperity exceeded by ne man in this country ; 
and I am sure that language is not equal to say 
the advantage which our nation has received 
from his invention, enabling him thus to show 
the benefit of the exercise of the mind, and tal- 
ent, and energy, and reflection, and desire for 


improvement in the humblest station of life. I 
will mention another case, because I do dwell 
upon it, I confess, with exceeding interest, from 
my personal acquaintance with the individual 
Gentlemen, it is now more than forty years since, 
in my travels in America, I came to New York, 
and I called upon the famous General Moreau, 
with whom I had the pleasure of being acquain- 
ted. He said to me, u Well, here’s a strange 
thing ! here’s a ship to go by hot water ! and 
to-morrow the trial is to be made, and I am in- 
vited to be of the party, and my friends. Will 
you go with me ?” I accompanied General Mo- 
reau in the first steam- vessel that ever sailed up- 
on the Hudson, in America, under the auspices 
of Mr. Fulton, the inventor — a man of a similar 
cast to Arkwright, perhaps with some greater 
advantages from his early education, but of a 
similar tone and cast of mind ; unsatisfied with 
what he had done, and what he could do, and 
always thinking that he could do something bet- 
ter, and thankful for every information he re- 
ceived, and every opportunity he could gain in 
making progress in some improvement ; so that 
from a painter in portraits, from a designer in a 
variety of ways, at last he arrived at the extra- 
ordinary eminence and success of making the 
first practical efficient steam-vessel which could 
navigate so severe a river as the river Hudson. 
Now. gentlemen, I remember with pleasure 
standing upon the deck, with Robert Fulton, and 
dwelling with him on the subject. I remember 
asking him, “ Do you think it will ever be of any 
good ?” I recollect his countenance lighting up 
almost with an^er at the idea that any inven- 
tion of his could fail of being useful. I remem- 
ber very well, just as we approached the mouth 
of the Hudson, just as it aDuts on the Atlantic 
Sea. saying — “ What will become of us if we 
drift out to sea ? How is it possible that a vessel 
of this sort can stand the waves of the ocean V 1 
Well, now, gentlemen, when I compare and 
bring together that day, with the fact of the 
steamers now crossing the Atlantic in eleven oi 
twelve days, with a regularity and precision 
which is almost marvelous — why, how is it 
possible not to see and to be persuaded that 
there is not a man that lives, ana comes within 
the arena of popular and scientific institutions 
like this, who has not opportunity given him of 
being distinguished by giving his talents, indus- 
try, and energy to whatever subject, in the 
course of his investigations and inquiries the fin 
ger of Providence may point out to him ? It is 
impossible to say, unless we believe that we 
have arrived at the acme and fulfilment of ev 
erything for the good of man — it is impossible 
not to think that we may be conferring some 
great blessing upon our own country— that we 
may, through the means of some individual in 
the very humblest class, whose mind we may 
touch, by just giving him a perception and an 
intuition of some combination connected with 
science and art — we may render him an instru- 
ment of great good to his country and the world, 
and a source of great happinesss and pride to 
himself.” 


The Sabbath. — The Sabbath is God’s special 
present to the working-man, and one of its chief 
objects is to prolong his life, and preserve effi- 
cient his working tone. In the vital system it 
acts like a compensation-pond; it replenishes 
the spirits, the elasticity and vigor, which the 
last six days have drained away, aud supplies 
the force which is too fill the six days succeed- 
ing ; and in the economy of existence, it answers 
the same purpose, as in the ecooomy of income, 
is answered by a savings’ bank. The frugal 
man who puts aside a pound to-day, and another 
pound next month, ana who in a quiet way is al- 
ways putting past his stated pouna from time to 
time, when he grows old ana frail, gets not only 
the same pounds back again, but a good many 
pounds besides. And the conscientious man, 
who husbands one day of existence every week 
— who, instead of allowing the Sabbath to be 
trampled and torn in the hurry and scramble of 
life, treasures it devoutly up — the Lord of the 
Sabbath keeps it for him, and in length of days 
and a hale old age gives it back with interest. 
The savings’ bank of human existence is the 
weekly Sabbath.— [North British Review. 


Antiquarian %mm\n. 


ANCIENT IMPLEMENTS OF POPU- 
LAR SPORT. 

Among the suburban outskirts of London city, 
long since swallowed up in the ceaseless pro- 
gress that converts green fields into brick fields , 
and brick fields with the old rural footpaths they 
have displaced, into paved streets and squares, 
some memento of former associations still sur- 
vives, as a memorial of the country that skirted 
in olden times the city’s northern walls. 

Clerkenwell Green still sounds as a strange 
memento of the days gone by, when its gentle 
pastures and green slopes lay along the River of 
Wells — as the Fleet Ditch was then termed — 
while beyond, extended in grassy fields, or still 
greener morasses, Spitalfields, Moorfields, and 
Finsbury. Ben Jonson tells us of “ the archers 
of Finsbury, and the citizens that came a-duck- 
ing to Islington Ponds;” and many a sly hit by^ 
the wits of James’ Court at the Cockney rivaliy 
of Robin Hood’s feats, shows that these civic 
heroes were often sorely galled by lighter sharp- 
shooters than the archers of Finsbury Fields. 

Even so early as 1590, Stowe complains of 
the ancient daily exercises in the long-bow by 
citizens of the city, now almost clearly left on 
and forsaken ; and subsequent enactments of 
James First proved altogether unavailing in 

{>re venting the total abandonment of the yard- 
ong shaft, which had proved the safety and 
honor of England on many a hard fought field. 
Just beyond the old site of Moorgate, the Artil- 
lery Grounds 6till preserve a small area rescued 
from these old archery grounds, for civic feats 
of mimic war; but a recent chance discovery in 
the neighborhood carries ufc back to still older 
sports and pastimes of the u London ’prentices” 
in these extra-mural fields. 

In the collection of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries at Somerset House, as well as in various 
private London museums, specimens of ancient 
bone-skates may be seen, such as in early times, 
and even, it is believed, to a comparatively re- 
cent period, was used by the citizens of London 
in their favorite winter pastime on the ice. The 
Serpentine River of former days was an undrain- 
ed marsh, lying outside London wall, at the long 
slope by which the endless tide of Paddington 
and Highgate omnibuses now wend their way to 
the Angel at Islington. The winter rains accu- 
mulated here into a broad and shallow pond, 
which required no lung continuance of frost to 
convert it into a broad and ample sheet of ice. 
Toward this the leasure-seeking crowd of citi- 
zens might then >e seen jostling one another as 
they pushed their way through the old Moorgate 
archway, each carrying in his hands a pair of 
homely skates, fashioned in most cases of the 
leg-bone of a horse, with a hole drilled from 
side to side at the one end, and into the end at 
the other — the latter probably to receive a peg, 
by which more effectually to secure the cords 
that fastened it to the foot. The simple skates, 
dropped from time to time, and buried in the 
mu^and soil, at first occasioned some little per- 
plexity to the antiquaries of London, when they 
revisited the light. It is not unlikely, indeed, 
that they have often enough been found ana 
tossed aside before, as mere musty bones, dur- 
ing the constant excavations in the city and its 
neighborhood. But now that archeeology has 
become a science with numerous students and 
devotees, the barest bone is often found worth 
picking ; and since attention was first directed 
to the subject, about eight years ago, many such 
bone skates have been dug up in various dis- 
tricts around London, and particularly in the 
immediate neighborhood of the city. 

The examples which we have seen of these 
rude specimens, illustrative of the antiquity and 
progressive improvement of one of the most pop- 
ular and healthful recreations of our northern 
writers, were dug up in the year 1839, in Moor- 
fields, near Finsbury Circus, London. Though 
Moorfields — to use a familiar Cockney pun — are 
no more fields, the whole area having long since 
been built over, and laid out in streets and 
squares, beyond which miles of brick tenements 
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and stone paving extend between it and the 
open fields — the ground still exhibits, in the 
coarse of any excavations by which it is opened 
up, distinct evidences of its former character as 
a bog or marsh ; and it will presently appear to 
what uses it was put so long as it retained this 
character. 

Strutt, in his “ Sports and Pastimes, 77 while 
confessing his inability to trace the introduction 
of skating, into this country, refers to evidence 
of its existence in the thirteenth century ; and 
adds an opinion, which few will be inclined to 
dispute, that probably the invention proceeded 
rather from necessity than the desire of amuse- 
ment. The rudeness of these bone skates is 
such as seems to justify the antiquary in assign- 
ing to them a very early date ; and a curious 
page which occurs in Fitz-Stephen 7 s description 
of London, enables us to establish their identity 
with those used in that writers own time — that 
is in the reign of Henry Second— from 1151 to 
1189. . Fitz-Stephen, in describing the sports of 
the citizens of London, says : ““When that great 
moor, which washeth Moorfields at the north 
wall of the city, is frozen over, great companies 
of young men go to sport upon the ice, 77 &c. Af- 
ter enumerating the various modes of sliding, 
he adds : “ Some are better practiced to the ice, 
and bind to their shoes bones— as the leg-bod es 
of beasts — and hold stakes in their hands, head- 
ed with sharp iron, which sometimes they strike 
against the ice : and those men go on with 
speed, as doth a bird in the air, or darts from 
some warlike engine. 77 

It is rare, indeed, that the antiquary discovers 
so distinct and unmistakeable a reference, not 
only to the character and uses of a chance-found 
relic, but to the exact locality in which it has 
lain unheeded for nearly seven centuries. 

In Bishop Percy’s “Five Pieces of Runic 
Poetry, 17 translated from the Icelandic language, 
more than one reference occurs to skating, as 
one among the most essential qualifications of a 
northern warrior. In “ Harold’s Complaint 77 the 
hero thus enumerates his slighted worth: “I 
know how to perform six exercises. I fight with 
courage, I keep a firm seat on horseback, I am 
skilled in swimming, I glide along the ice cm 
skates , I excel in darting the lance, I am dexter- 
ous at the oar, and yet a Russian maid disdains 
me ! 77 

In M. Mallet’s “ Introduction a l’Historie de 
Danemarc,” a quotation is made from the 24th 
table of the “ fidda,” in which the following al- 
lusion to skating occurs : “ Then the king asked 
what that young man could do who accompan- 
ied Thor. Thialfe answered, that in running 
upon skates he would dispute the prize with any 
oi the countries. The king owned that the tal- 
ent spoke of was a very fine one, 77 &c. 

But a still more definite description of the 
ancient skate than that referred to, occurs in 
01&U8 Magnus’s “History of the Nations of the 
West.” He speaks of it as being made of iron, 
or of the shank bone of a deer or sheep, about 
a foot long, filed down on one side, and greased 
with hog’s lard to repel the wet. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith, on showing examples of 
these bone skates to the eminent northern anti- 
quary, Herr Warsaac, of Copenhagen, was in- 
formed by him that similar examples had been 
found in Holland, in Scandinavia, and particular- 
ly in the southern part of Sweden. He referred 
him also to a very curious passage in one of the 
old Scandinavian mythological songs, in which 
it is said that Oiler or Uller, god of the winter, 
runs on bones of animals over the ice. 

It cannot surprise ns to find such early and 
varied evidences of the practice of skating on 
the ice among the northern races of Europe, nor 
of their use of a skate so readily supplied as one 
of the least- valued spoils of the chase. It seems 
indeed surprising that a skate so very simple 
and easily accessible should not still remain in 
use among our juvenile population, with whom 
the more refined and complicated modern in- 
struments of steel is sometimes a matter not 
readily obtained. 

No allusion occurs, that we are aware of, 
among early Scottish writers, to a similar prac- 
tice among the natives of our northern region, 
though it cannot be doubted that there also skat- 
ing was one of the winter pastimes of our ances- 


try, from a very early period. Gavin Douglas, 
in the prologue to the seventh book of the 
“iEneidj” gives a most vigorous and picturesque 
description of the northern winter, in which he 
depicts both the aspect of nature and the influ- 
ence of the season on man and beast ; but no 
allusion occurs to such popular pastimes as those 
to which the earlier Scandinavian and Icelandic 
poets refer. 

Most Scottish readers are familiar with Sir 
David Lindsay’s lively satire on the obsequious 
courtiers of James Five, which occurs in the 
“ Complaynt 

“ Ilk man efler thair qualilie, 

Thay did »oliM hia majestic, 

8am gart him ravell at the rakket, 

Sum oarlit him to the harly-hakket,” See. 


The hurly-hakket, more correctly hyrly-haw- 
kie , was a boy’s game, practiced in James’ time, 
and later, on the Heading Hill, or ancient place 
of execution near Stirling Castle. Seated on the 
inverted bone of a cow’s head, the youth de 
scended this slope with thundering speed, to the 
wonder of the quiet people, and his own no small 
delectation. On the Calton Hill, near Edin- 
burgh, the game was practiced at the end of the 
last century with a horse’s head : but the skull 
of the ruminant seems to have been the more 
normal vehicle, as the name of hawkie is simply 
the familiar appellation for a cow in Scotland. 

It may readily be believed that as the bones 
of animals were among the early spoils of the 
chase, they would be adapted in a rude age to 
many uses for which the devices of modern in- 
genuity and civilization have found other sub- 
stitutes. Among the rude savages of the South 
Sea Islands, as well as among the Kamschatkians 
and Esquimaux, the bones and homs of many 
animals are turned to account in the construc- 
tion of their weapons and implements; and we 
frequently find among the contents of early Bri- 
tish tumuli, evidence that our own barbarian an- 
cestry applied them to the same useful purpo- 
ses. 

It was not, however, for objects essentially 
useful only, but also for the instruments used in 
games of chance and skill, that the bones of ani- 
mals were found applicable by our rude forefa- 
thers. Tm Herr Warsaac’s comparison of the 

Antiquities of Ireland and Denmark.” in the 
third volume of the proceedings of tne Royal 
Irish Academy, he refers to ancient draftsmen 
of bone, of a Hemispherical shape, and with a 
hole in the flat bottom, which frequently occurs 
in considerable quantities in Norwegian tumuli, 
and are also occasionally found in Ireland . They 
are believed to have formed the implements of 
gaming among the roving Norsemen, their form 
being designed to admit of their use on ship- 
board, so that they might not be liable to mis- 
placement by the rolling of the vessel. 

Many allusions of our early dramatists also 
suffice to show that such games as nine-pins, 
loggats, skittles, and the like, were originally 
played with bones. The name of skittles is evi- 
dently derived, like the older terra kayles, or 
kayle-pins, from the French quille } a pin. And 
to the latter game— of which Strutt gives an il- 
lustration, somewhat oddly derived from a mis- 
sal of the fourteenth century — the more modern 
nine-pins are obviously traceable. Several of 
these games are enumerated in early English 
statutes against gaming, particuly in more than 
one of Henry the Eightn. And a game called 
closhj which appears to have been nearly identi- 
cal with nine-pins, is specified in a similar stat- 
ute so early as the reign of Edward the Fourth. 

u Loggats,” says Sir Thomas Hanmer, one of 
the early editors of Shakspere, “ is the ancient 
name of a play or game, which is one of the 
unlawful games enumerated in the 33d statute 
of Henry the Eighth ; it is the same which is 
now called kittle-pins, in which the boys often 
make use of bones instead of wooden pins, 
throwing at them another bone, instead of bowl- 
ing.” 

In a rare old play of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
entitled “ The longer thou livest the more fool 
thou art,” a dunce is introduced, who boasts of 
his skill 


** At skates, and the playing with a sheep’s joyute.” 

So, too, in the well-known scene with the grave- 
digger, in Hamlet : 


“ That sknll had a tongue ia it, and could aula once. Here’ 
fine revolution, an’ we had the trick to see it Mid these bone 
cost no mors the breeding than to play at loggats teith them ■ 
Mine ache to think on’t !»» 

These allusions place beyond doubt the use of 
bones in these popular games of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries ; and so, too, we find 
a later dramatic writer of Charles Second’s 
reign, in a" play called “ The Merry Milkmaid 
of Islington,” making one of his characters ad- 
dress another thus : 

“ IMl cleave you from the sknll to the twist, aad make nine- 
skiitlesof yonr bones !” 

These latter illustrations may perhaps be con- 
sidered as having a very slight connection with 
the subject of ancient bone-skates. They suf- 
fice, however, to show to how many uses, which 
have since been lost sight of, the waste articles 
of the chase, and of the kitchen, were applied 
in early, and even in comparatively recent 
times. — [Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal. 


Simifcnte nf (tnrael 


Papal Palace at Avignon. — I started one 
fine morning, in company with a friend, to visit 
the palace of the popes. The site is upon a 
commanding platform of rock overlooking the 
rest of the town. In the spirit of the age of its 
erection the heavy pile that frowns upon you 
as you approach seem to combine in one group 
the purposes of a palace, a fortress, a church, 
and a prison. Running out as from a wing of its 
fortifications are still the crumbling arches of a 
private bridge across the river, and a secret pas- 
sage is said formerly to have led to the castle on 
the opposite shore. The gloomy old palace, with 
its immense thick walls, is now occupied as a 
barrack, and the soldiers were burnishing their 
arms, and amusing themselves in its .halls, as if 
they cared little who had been its former occu- 
pants. Priests, and a solitary worshiper or two. 
were chanting their services in the dimly-lightea 
cathedral. The exterior rudeness of the archi- 
tecture of the whole seemed indicative of the 
decline of the arts at that period, and beyond its 
rich associations there was little of interest. 

Presently we were shown a lofty square tow- 
er, with black stains plainly visible upon its in- 
ner surface. In the frenzy of the Revolution, 
some sixty persons, men, women, and priests, 
dying and dead ; were hurled from the top of this 
tower, and buried in quicklime, and the splash 
of their blood against the walls had produced 
the ineffaceable stains upon which we had gazed . 
Yet this was the work of political fanatics, goad- 
ed on by the oppression of centuries — of men 
who openly professed themselves enemies to 
Christianity. But we were soon among the me- 
morials of a cruelty diabolical in its deliberate- 
ness, and perpetrated in the name of religion 
herself. We were in the prisons of the Inqui- 
sition. There were the narrow, dark, stone 
cells, where the prisoners were first left for for- 
ty-eight hours, to shake their fortitude ; there 
was the place of the sittings of the terrible tribu- 
nal ; and there were the contrivances to hear 
the agonized sufferer’s whispers as evidence 
against him. Could the cold stones which we 
touched have related all they had witnessed of 
the deeds of men more obdurate than they — 
could they have given a sum total of the tears, 
the prayers, the groans, and the blood that had 
there been expended, it would, doubtless, have 
been an appalling revelation. But without this 
they were sad indications enough. Strange feel- 
ings came over me as I stood in the room of tor- 
ture. It was constructed so as to stifle the sound 
of the victim’s cries. There was still the place 
of the lacerating stake over which he was sus- 
pended, and the furnace in the wall to heat the 
torturing-irons. Man had dared to prescribe the 
relation which should exist between his brother 
and his God, and consummated the wrong by 
shedding his blood ; and all this had been done 
in the name of Him who taught his disciples to 
love even their enemies, and who sojourned on 
earth but to heal and to bless ! Surely the fol- 
lowers even of the faith thus abused must re- 


joice that these are but things of the past, and 
that we live in a happier day.— [Dr. Corson’s 
Loiterings in Europe. 
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CJjoitt Sfewllamj. 


THE SPIRIT OF PEACE. 


Where bath the Spirit of Peace his home ? 

Loves he o’er earth or ocean to roam ? 

He dwells in the deep sequestered glade, 

Where the lover’s step hath a footpath made ; 

He lurks in the bowers where birds have sung. 

To their fluttering mates when the day was young ; 
By the river’s pool ’neath the waterfall, 

Where the rock-sprung trees have formed a pall. 
Solemn and dark, o’er the depth below. 

As best beflts its majestic flow ; 

Where the hidden wild flowers scent the air — 

Be sure the Spirit of Peace is there. 

By the summer’s sea he loves ta dwell. 

And to note its crisped billows swell ; 

Or to list to the music ocean makes 
When his wave the cavern’s echoes wakes ; 

Or to mark each ship go proudly by. 

Like a sea king in his panoply ; 

Or to reekon the snowy skifts that swim, 

Like ocean birds far off and dim. 

Where the calm sea blends with the calmer air — 
The Spirit of Peace be sure is there. 

In the Highland vale, where the lake lies low. 
Encircled by hills of lasting snow ; 

Where the Btreams that gladden the valley creep, 
Murmuring through channels dark dhddeep; 
Where the red deer stares from the forest forth, 
Ere he bounds away to- the trackless north; 

Where primeval life, with eager gaze. 

Looks out on the stranger who treads its ways ; 
Where the fond enthusiast loves to roam — 

There, there hath the Spirit of Peace his home. 

In the woods at eve, when the birds are still. 

And naught is heard but the tiny riU, 

Which noon and night makes music sweet. 

As it leaps its brother rill to meet ; 

Where naught is seen by the straining eye, 

But the trees like specters standing by — 

I have met with the woodman’s lowly cot 
Where I thought that the home of man was not; 

I have heard his evening praise and prayer. 

And I felt that the Spirit of Peace was there. 

When the country lies in Sabbath rest. 

And the fields are in golden beauty drest ; 

When the church- bell’s notes o'er the valley come, 
Like the voice of a father inviting home ; 

When the aged man is thoughtful seen, 

Where the graves of his early friends lie green, 
Bound the village church in many a heap. 

Each with its tenant in slumber deep — 

To that humble church in hope repair. 

And the Spirit of Peace shall meet you there. 


ANCIENT TYRE. 


We parted from Kanta an hour before day- 
break, and aseended several barren and rocky 
hills, stretching into the sea. From the summit 
of the last and most elevated of these ascents, 
Tyre is beheld, appearing at the extremity of 
a vast and barren elevation. Between the sea 
and the hights of Lebanon, which here rapidly 
diminish, extends a naked barren plain of about 
twenty miles in length, and four or five in 
breadth, of a yellow tint, covered only with 
thorny shrubs, browsed by the camels of the 
caravan on tneir passage. Tyre is built on a 
peninsula stretching into the sea, and connected 
with the continent by a narrow neck of land 
covered with a golden sand, wafted by the wind 
from Egypt. This city, at present called Sour, 
by the Arabs, is situated at the farthest extrem- 
ity of the above-mentioned peninsula, and 
seems to rise out of the waves. At a distance, 
you would still imagine it to be a new, beautiful, 
white and animated city • but it is nothing more 
than a fine shadow, which vanishes on ap- 
proaching it. A few hundreds falling houses 
m which the Arabs fold large flocks of sheep, 
and black goats, with hanging ears, which 
defiled before us on the plain, are all that re- 
main of Tyre ! She has no longer a port on the 
sea, no longer roads upon land ; the prophecies 
respecting her have been long since accom- 
plished. 

We traveled on in silence, occupied by the 
thoughts of this desolation, and of the dust of 
an empire which we trod under our feet. Pass- 
ing along the paths between the ruins and the 


gray and naked hills of Lebanon, which here 
descend to the plain, we arrived at the city, 
now flanked by a sandbank, which seems its 
only existing rampart, but which will doubtless 
ere long, bury the town under its mass. I 
thought of the prophecies, and endeavored to 
bring to my recollection some of those elo- 
quent warnings with which the Divine Spirit 
inspired Ezekiel. I could not recall the words, 
but I discovered the meaning in the deplorable 
waste before my eyes. 

I had now before me the “black” Lebanon ; 
but I ^said to myself, my imagination has de- 
ceived me: I see neither the eagles nor the vul- 
tures which, according to the prophecies, were 
to descend unceasingly from the mountains to 
despoil even the remains of the city, accursed 
of God, and the enemy of his people. At the 
moment 4 I made these reflections, something 
hnge, grotesque, and motionless, appeared at 
our left on the summit of a pointed rock, which 
advanced into the plain not far distant, close to 
the route of the caravans ; it looked to me like 
five statues of black stone, placed on the rock 
as on a pedestal : but from certain motions, 
almost imperceptible, of these colossal figures, 
we fancied, on approaching nearer, that they 
were five Bedoum Arabs clothed in their 
sacks of black goat’s hair, who were looking at 
us as we passed. 

When, however, we came at a distance of 
fifty paces from the rock, we saw one of the 
five figures display an immense pair of wings, 
which flapped win a noise resembling that of 
a sail shaking in the breeze, and it now Decame 
clear that the figures were those of five eagles, 
of the largest kind I have ever seen in the Alps 
or menageries of our cities. They did uot take 
flight, but remained unmoved at our approach. 
Seated like kings of the desert, they seemed to 
regard Tyre as their proper prey. I could not 
cease from contemplating this prophecy in ac- 
tion — this wonderful fulfilment of the Divine 
menaces, of which chance had rendered us wit- 
nesses. Never had anything more supernatural 
struck my eyes or riveted my mind ; and it re- 
quired an effort of reason, not to see behind 
these five gigantic eagles, the great and terridle 
figure of the poet of vengeance — of Ezekiel — 
rising above them, and pointing out to them, 
with eye and hand, the city which God had 
given to them for a prey. 

I now found that my poetical imagination had 
exhibited to me the eagles of Tyre less faith- 
fully, less impressively, less supernaturally than 
the fact warranted. 

We arrived at noon, after a march of seven 
hours, in the midst of the plain of Tyre, at a 
place called the wells of Solomon. All travel- 
ers have described these wells ; tiny consist of 
three reservoirs of limpid, running water, which 
issue, as it were, by enenantment, from a low, 
dry, and barren soil, at the distance of two 
miles from Tyre. Each of these reservoirs, 
raised artificially about twenty feet above the 
level of the plain, is full to the brim, and is in- 
deed continually running over. The excess of 
the fluid is employed to turn the wheels of mills, 
and the water is conveyed to Tyre by aqueducts, 
half ancient, half modern, which have a beau- 
tiful effect, seen on the horizon. It is said that 
Solomon ordered these wells to be made, to 
recompense Tyre and its King Hiram for the 
services he had received from that monarch’s 
navy and its artists, during the building of the 
Temple. 

These immense wells are each from seventy 
to eighty feet in circumference: their depth 
is unknown, and indeed is said to oe bottomless. 
No one has ever been able to learn by what 
mysterious channels the waters from the moun- 
tains arrive, and there is at least every reason to 
believe that they are immense Artesian wells, 
constructed thousands of years before their dis- 
covery by the moderns. — {Lamartine’s Pilgrim- 
age. 

A Gentleman. — There have been various 
definitions of “ a gentleman,” but the prettiest 
and most poetic is that given by a fair girl in 
New York the other day. 11 A gentleman,” said 
she, “is a human being, combining a woman’s 
tenderness with a man’s courage.” But perhaps 
this is a still truer definition of a post. t 


CAVERN AT TREBICH. 

An interesting discovery has recently been 
made in the neighborhood of Trieste, which 
promises great benefits for that city, where a 
supply of pure running water has long been a 
desideratum. The district is composed geolog- 
ically of sandstone and slate, and what is called 
karst , or white limestone. The latter is very po- 
rous, and full of holes of all dimensions, ana is 
in some places a thousand feet thick. The run- 
ning streams which traverse the sandstone are 
thus swallowed up as soon as they reach the 
limestone district near the coast, various cir- 
cumstances led to the conclusion that the holes 
widened below into large caverns which might 
contain water, and several of them were exam- 
ined but without success. “ At length,” to quote 
from the Journal of the Geological Society, u an 
opening of no great width, but sinking perpen- 
dicularly into the ground, was discovered at Tre- 
bich, about a league northeast from Trieste, 
which was followed out with great perseverance. 
The fissure sometimes expanded into a wide 
cavern, sometimes contracted to a rent of scarce 
a finger’s breadth, and requiring great labor in 
blowing up the rocks, to enable the workmen to 
proceed; but it never closed up entirely, and 
some opening, however small, always remained, 
keeping up the connection. Sometimes it sep- 
arated into branches; but by always adhering 
to the one from which the current of air issued! 
a very considerable depth was soon attained 
without any great deviation from tne direct 
course. Once, in a wide part of the opening, 
all trace of its continuation was lost, ana many 
attempts to recover it ; by blowing up the rock, 
had been made in vain, when the workman, An- 
tony Arich, an intelligent miner from Carinthia, 
heard during the night a loud roaring and howl- 
ing, and concluded that the water in the interi- 
or, rising suddenly in consequence of heavy rain, 
was forcing the air through some narrow open- 
ing, and thus discovered near the roof of the 
cave a small fissure, which again led in the right 
direction. At length, after eleven months’ hard 
labor, Arich reached a very laige and extensive 
grotto, 270 feet high, at tne bottom of which, 
1022 feet below the surface of the earth, and 62 
feet above the sea-level, a considerable stream 
of running water was found. This lowest open- 
ing is still in the bituminous limestone of the 
karst, but contains, on a stair-like elevation, a 
considerable deposit of sand, produced by the 
destruction of the sandstone and .slate, over 
which the river has run its course above ground. 
The water enters the grotto through a low vault ; 
and flowing among the numerous large blocks 
which have fallen from the roof, expands into a 
long narrow lake, on which a small raft was 
formed to explore its further course, and is at 
length lost under a vault, which, descending be- 
low the surface of the water, put a stop to the 
investigation. During heavy rain, the water has 
been already seen to rise 240 feet ; but to judge 
from an old float of a mill-wheel found in a 
higher part of the hole, it must sometimes at- 
tain a night of 300 feet above its usual leveL” 


The Tomb of Christ. — Mr. James Feigusson, 
F. R. A. S., in an Essay on the Ancient Topog- 
raphy of Jerusalem, has shown that the tomb 
now pointed out as that of our Lord cannot bo 
such, but was no doubt constructed in the Mid- 
dle Ages, for the purpose of imposing on the 
credulity of the Pilgrims. The real tomb of our 
Lord, he states, was not, if we refer to the rec- 
ords of the Evangelists, or to the writings of Eu- 
sebius, artificially constructed, but was hewn out 
of the solid rock. That exhibited as the sepulr 
cher is composed of masonry, regularly laid in 
mortar, and raised above the ground, while the 
disciples are described as looking doum in it. 
Mr. Fergusson further maintains, that the build- 
ing now called the Mosque of Omar, must be 
the original Byzantine Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher, with some Saracenic additions, that was 
erected hy Constantine ; and he shows that the 
cave, which occupies tne spot immediately un- 
der the Dome, answers precisely to every de- 
scription given of the true sepulcher 

Words do sometimes fly from the tongue that 
the heart did neither hatcn nor harbor. 
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NEW- YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1849. 


QI7* CiAiun H. Hauisor, who has been acting as oar 
Agent, having made no returns to us } and being, as we are 
informed, unworthy of such trust, we deem it necessary to 
caution all against paying him any subscriptions en account 
of the Gazette and Golden Rule His former character hav- 
ing been good, we forbear further remarks at this time. 


Dioxsts. — W e have received a small supply of this valua- 
ble work, and are now ready to fill orders, which must inva- 
riably be accompanied by a remittance. Price 37$ cts. each. 


Rbmittanczb —We hope our friends will bear in mind 
that the approaching celebration will afford great facilities 
for the settlement of accounts, and that none will fail to re- 
member us, in the form of rf remittance, by any brother who 
may visit New-York. 


A WORD FOR OUR FAIR RE ADER8.— WOMAN’S 
WRONGS. 


It is certainly singular that the profession and 
practice of the stronger sex with regard to woman, 
should be so grossly inconsistent. Men, every 
where and always, have professed to love woman — 
to revere her as a kind of divinity, as indeed she is, 
and to recognize her claims to love, respect and 
support. All literature celebrates her perfections, 
her beauty and her superiority. The Beatrices, 
the Lauras, and otherB, have inspired the noblest 
and divinest poems ever produced by human ge- 
nitos. Not a romance is written, not a word of 
poetry is uttered, not a speech is delivered, but 
proclaims in some sort, the worship of woman. 

This all proves that woman does shed a divine 
radianoe over all of life. The tones of her voice 
•oho through man’s heart more sweetly then the 
softest organ strain. The sound of her footsteps is 
more musical than the Orphic lyre, and her words 
of love work more wondrous miracles. Without 
the light of her eyes, the world would be dark and 
wretched. Her redeeming and elevating influence 
has been felt by society since the beginning ! and 
without that influence society would have been an 
infinite desolation ! The refined and delicate, the 
sweet and agreeable socialities, the elegant proprie- 
ties that throw such a charm over all society, would 
have been entirely unknown. 

Such is woman ! Such is she recognized, in lit- 
erature, history and art ! Such, in a word, do all 
acknowledge her to be. 

Is it not strange, then, that society, which owes 
her so muoh, which proclaims her its idol, should, 
by its customs, and by the operation of its laws, 
subject her to so many inconveniences, and infliot 
upon her so many wrongs ? Look through this 
great city, and see the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of heart-broken and hard-working females, 
crushed to the very earth — the victims of terrible 
wrong! But to say nothing of that class, so nu- 
merous in all great cities, who gain a scanty sub- 
sistence by “ sewing,” we see how unequally the 
law bears upon man and woman in another condi- 
tion. 

Here is an energetic and industrious woman, 
with several children to support, for whom and 
herself she can provide with great ease. But she 
is cursed with a miserable husband, who cares for 
nothing but his vicious companions, and their 
drunken revels. He provides nothing for his fam- 
ily — spends all that his wife can earn, beggars 
her and her children. And the Jaw gwee him the 
power to do this ' He is her master — she is his 
slave! Accursed law ! There are thousands of 
families in this city cast into the deepest abyss of 
misery, which, were it not for the oppressive ex- 
actions of drunken and spendthrift husbands, would 


live respectably and happy. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of these oppressed women take boarders, and 
with the aid of friends, get alon^for a time pros- 
perously, but soon the miserable husband, armed 
with the authority of the law, manages to rob them 
of all their hard earnings. 

We are exceedingly happy to see that some States 
have enacted laws which do better justice to woman. 
In New Hampshire, for example, she is protected 
from the exactions of a dissolute husband, and has 
guaranteed to her all the rights of a human being. 
We sincerely hope the time will come, when woman 
will every where find, in the law, a sure protection — 
when all the wrongs and inconveniences to which 
she is subjected will disappear, and when there 
will be some consistency between our professions 
of respect and love, and our real practice toward 
her. 

We might, were we disposed, enumerate and par- 
ticularize many cases where the existing laws and 
customs of society weigh like a blighting curse upon 
the whole female sex. But it is not necessary. 
Every one recognizes the worth of woman, and is 
ready to do her homage ; and it is not unreasonable 
to hope, that something of this respect will at length 
descend into our laws, and do justice to the sex. 
Every sentiment of honor, and justice, and love, 
ay, and of gratitude , demand it. 


A NIGHT IN THE COUNTRY.— PUTNAM LODGE. 


On Tuesday evening of last week we visited West 
Farms, a quiet and rural little village, which lies 
one mile from the Harlem rail-road, and about 
twelve miles from this city. W e made this visit by 
the invitation of Putnam Lodge, which is located at 
this place, and which, on this occasion, had in their 
elegant and beautiful Lodge Room, public exerci- 
ses— lecture, music, etc. The audience was very 
respectable and intelligent, and listened to the ad- 
dress with much attention. The ladies — always 
excellent Odd-Fellows— appeared to be very much 
interested. Among them we noticed a large num- 
ber of noble and intelligent countenances. We 

observed also, in the hall, Mrs. W , of this city, 

a lady of rare beauty and intelligence, with a soul 
fall of music, poetry and sentiment. 

The Odd-Fellows of West Farms deserve much 
praise. There is not a better Lodge in the country 
— not one which is in a more healthy condition, or 
which is better instructed in the business of Odd- 
Fellowship. We wish it prosperity and health. 

After the lecture, we rode over to Fordham, that 
we might take the early train down in the morn- 
ing. And a charming ride we had. The clouds, 
which had partially obscured the sky in the early 
part of the evening, broke away — the clear stars 
came out, and greeted us with their brilliancy, and 
the moon, stepping forth from her temple of amber 
clouds, marched in queenly splendor up the sky, 
baptizing the surrounding hills and valleys in an 
ocean of silvery radiance. We know of nothing 
more charming than a ride in the country by moon- 
light. 

At Fordham we were hospitably lodged at the 
comfortable hotel of Mr. Berrien. The place of 
repose assigned us, was so situated that we could 
look out through the window, and enjoy at the 
same time a view of both sky and earth — the land- 1 
scape above and below. The moon was our com- 
pagnon de nuit. But as our meditations were 
more interesting to ourself than it is possible for 
them to be to others, we shall suppress them ; bare- 
ly saying that we at length went to sleep, with 
these words of the gifted author of Festus on our 
lips: 

“ I have looked at thee, Moon, with a glance, 

As in triumphing coldness is given, 

And felt, as I saw thee all lonely advance, 

There was something, was lonely in heaven ! 

I have looked at thee, Moon, as I lay 
In thy cold and saddening brightness, 

And rejoiced, as high heaven rolled shining away, 
That the heart hath its desolate lightness !” 
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THE.REAL DANGER OP OUR ORDER. 

The intelligence we receive from all parts of the 
country, represents the Order as exceedingly pros- 
perous. New Lodges are established every day, 
and what is better, the principles ef the Associa- 
tion are every day more understood, and more truly 
appreciated. The Institution has become a vast 
power, and its influence reaches to hundreds of 
thousands of our citizens. 

The opposition with which the Order has had to 
contend, is well nigh overcome ; and in many places 
has ceasod altogether. We have now nothing to 
fear but ourselves. If we allow elements of dis- 
union to ferment in the bosom of our Fraternity, it 
will not be long ere we burst into a thousand frag- 
ments. 

W e fear there are too many restless spirits among 
us already. We should be exceedingly cautious 
how we admit men who have been known to be vio- 
lent opposers, until they found that their business, 
their worldly interests would be advanced by a 
connection with the Order. Against all such we 
should close the doors of oqr Lodges. None but 
the honest, the benevolent, the virtuous, should 
come into the Order. We repeat, then, our chief 
danger lies within our Association. 

A few years more, and the Order of Odd-Fellows 
will arrive at its period of trial. When all the en- 
thusiasm of novelty shall have subsided, and the 
youthful spirit which how animates it, and fills it 
with zeal, has become sobered by age ; and selfish- 
ness will no longer be able to take advantage of 
that zeal for its own purposes, and when all its hon- 
ors and dignities shall have been exhausted, we 
shall know who are really for us, and who against 
us — who have followed the Order for the love of it, 
and who for the loaves and fishes. 

We have large hope, but verily believe a time 
is near at hand which will sift us “ as wheat” — 
when many that are now of us, and apparently 
lovers of the Order, and the loudest in proclaiming 
it, will become its bitterest opposers, and calumni- 
ators. 

Let the true friends of the Order be faithful, and 
stand at their posts. Our cause is a holy one, and 
will advance, brightening more and more through 
the ages. Opposition from without may retard it, 
and iniquity within may obscure it, but cannot 
destroy it. Its mighty voice will still be heard 
above the storm and strife, “ I command you to 
visit the sick, to relieve the distressed, to educate 
the orphan, and bury the dead.” 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF SECRET 
SOCIETIES. 

We copy the following from Mad. George Sand’s 
remarkable work, entitled The Countess of Ru- 
dolstadt. The extracts below are well worth be- 
ing read, especially by Odd -Fellows, as they con- 
tain a most philosophic exposition of the principle 
of all seoret societies. To understand clearly 
what follows, the reader should bear in mind that 
it is the instruction or counsel given to the Neo- 
phyte, previous to initiation : 

“ Now we are about to instruct you in your du- 
ties toward God and toward us. Learn therefore, 
beforehand, the three words which are the seoret 
of our mysteries, and which are only revealed to 
most of our affiliated with so many delays and pre- 
cautions. You have no need of a long apprentice- 
ship ; and yet you will require some reflection to 
understand their whole extent. Liberty , Frater- 
nity, Equality ; this is the mysterious and pro- 
found formula of the work of the Invisibles.” 

“ Is that, in fact, all the mystery ?” 

“ It does not seem to you to be one ; but examine 
the state of societies and you will see that, to men 
accustomed to be governed by despotism, inequali- 
ty, antagonism, it is an entire education, an entire 
conversion, a whole revelation, to come to under- 
stand clearly ths human possibility, the social neces- 
sity, and the moral self-denial of this triple pre- 
cept : Liberty , Fraternity , Equality. The Bmall 
number of upright minds and pure hearts, who 
protest naturally against the injustice and the dis- 
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order of tyranny, seize the secret doctrine at the 
first step. Their progress in it is rapid, for with 
them it is only requisite to teach them the process- 
es of application, which we hare discovered. But 
for the greater number with the people of the 
world, the courtiers and the powerful, imagine 
what precaution and discretion are necessary be- 
fore 'submitting to their examination the sacred 
formula of the external work ; it is necessary to 
surround it with symbols and evasions ; it is ne- 
cessary to persuade them that it refers only to a 
fictitious liberty, confined to the exercise of indi- 
vidual thought, or a relative equality, extended 
only to the members of the association, and practi- 
cable only in its secret and benevolent assemblies ; 
in fine, to a romantic brotherhood agreed upon be- 
tween a certain number of persons, and limited to 
temporary services, to some good works, to mutual 
assistance. For these slaves of custom and preju- 
dice, our mysteries are only the statutes of heroic 
orders, renewed from ancient chivalry, and offering 
no attack upon constituted powers, no remedy to 
the miseries of the people. For them we have only 
insignificant grades, degrees of frivolous science or 
of hackneyed antiquity, a series of institutions, ex- 
citing their curiosity without enlightening their 
minds. They believe they know every thing, and 
they know nothing.” 

“ Of what use are they ?” said Consuelo, who 
listened attentively. 

“ To proteot the exercise and freedom of labor of 
those who do understand and know,” replied the 
initiator ; “ this will be explained to you. Listen 
first to what we expect from you. 

“ Europe — Germany and France especially — is 
filled with secret societies, subterranean laborato- 
ries in which is being prepared a great revolution, 
of which Germany or France will be the crater. 
We have the key, and we endeavor to have the di- 
rection of all these associations, without the knowl- 
edge of the greater part of their members, and 
without any one of them having, knowledge of our 
connection with others. Although our object has 
not yet been attained, we have succeeded in placing 
our foot every where, and the most eminent among 
the different associates are with us, and second our 
efforts. We will procure for you an admission in- 
to all those holy sanctuaries, into all those profane 
temples : for corruption and frivolity have likewise 
built their cities : and in some, vice and virtue la- 
bor in the same work of destruction, without the 
evil understanding its association with the good. 
Such is the law of conspiracies. You will know 
the secret of the Free-Masons, a great brotherhood, 
which, under the most varied forms, and with the 
most different ideas, labors to organize the practice, 
and to spread the notion of equality. You will 
receive all the decrees of all the rites, we shall give 
you all the insigma, all the titles, all the formulas 
necessary for the relations which we shall cause 
you to establish with the Lodges, and for the nego- 
tiations with them which we snail entrust to you ; 
and your profession, your traveling life, your tal- 
ents, your youth and your virtues, your courage, 
your uprightness and your discretion, fit yon for 
that part, and give us the necessary guaranties. 
Your past life, the smallest details of which we 
know, is a sufficient pledge to us. You have volun- 
tarily undergone more trials than the masonic 
mysteries could invent, and you have come out 
from them stronger, and more victorious than their 
adepts, from the vain forms intended to try their 
constancy. From this moment we must put you 
on your guard against the principal disgust at- 
tached to your mission. The lower grades of the 
secret societies, and especially of Masonry, are al- 
most insignificant in onr eyes, and serve us only to 
try the instincts and the dispositions of the candi- 
dates. The greater part never pass those first de- 
grees, in which, as I have alreaay said, vain cere- 
monies amuse their frivolous curiosity. In the 
following grades are admitted only persons who 
give us hopes, and yet these are still kept a dis- 
tance from the end ; they are examined, they are 
tried, their souls are probed, they are prepared for 
a more complete initiation, or they are given up to 
an interpretation which they could not pass with- 
out danger to the cause, ancl to themselves. That 
is rftill only a nursery, from which we choose the 
strong plant, destined to be transplanted into the 
sacred forest. To the highest grades alone belong 
the important revelations, and it is by them that 
you will enter upon the career. But the part of 
master imposes many duties, and there ceases the 
charm of curiosity, the intoxication of mystery, the 
illusion of hope. You have no longer to learn, in 
the midst of enthusiasm and emotion, that law 
which transforms the neophyte into an apostle, the 
novice into a priestess. You have to practice it in 
instructing others, and in seeking to recruit among 
the clean in heart and the poor in spirit, Levites for 
the sanctuary. It is there, poor Consuelo, that 
you will know the bitterness of hopes deceived, and 


the hard labors of perseverance, when vou shall 
see, among so many greedy, curious, ana boasting 
seekers after truth, so few serious, firm and sincere 
minds, so few souls worthy of receiving and capa- 
ble of understanding it. For hundreds of children 
full of vanity at employing the formulas of equali- 
ty, and affecting its appearance, you will hardly 
find one man penetrated with their importance and 
courageous in their interpretation. You will be 
obliged to speak to them in enigmas, and to make 
to yonrself a sad jest in deceiving them respecting 
the fundamentals of the doctrine. The greater 
part of the princes whom we enroll under our 
banner, are in this situation; and adorned with 
vain Masonic titles, which amuse their foolish pride, 
serve only to guarantee to us the liberty of our 
movements, ana the tolerance of the police. Some, 
nevertheless, are sincere, or have been so. Freder- 
ick, surnamed the Great, and certainly capable of 
being great,was received as a Free-Mason before he 
was king, and at that time liberty spoke to his 
heart, equality to his reason. Still, we surround- 
ed his initiation with skillful and prudent men, 
who did not reveal to him the secrets of the doc- 
trine. How we should have repented had they 
done so! We do not allow ourselves to be deceiv- 
ed; we permit these wearied masters, these dan- 
gerous friends, to sit upon the thrones of our sym- 
bolic temples. They think themselves the pontiff ; 
they imagine they hold the key of the sacred mys- 
teries, as formerly the chief of the holy empire, 
fictitiously chosen grand master of the secret tri- 
bunal, was persuaded that he commanded the ter- 
rible army of the franc-judges, masters of his pow- 
er, of his designs, and of his life. But while they 
believe themselves our generals, they serve us as 
lieutenants ; and never before the fhtal day marked 
for their fall in the book of destiny, will they know 
that they assisted us to labor against themselves.” 


A GLANCE AT EUROPE. 

The late news by the steamer America is highly 
important and interesting, and our prrdiction of 
universal war is fast being verified. Germany is 
terribly agitated by contending interests — Austria 
and Prussia both contending for the imperial 
throne ; while in Italy and Hangary the war rages 
with unabated vigor. The Hungarians are yet 
successful in their resistance to the Austrians. 

France has concluded to interfere in behalf of 
the Pope. This is an important step, and will lead 
to important results ; and although at first view, 
it seems strange that a republic, as France profess- 
es to be, having just escaped from monarchical rule, 
should march forth to suppress a sister republic, 
and re-establish a prince on his throne, there is 
room to believe that the sentiment of republicanism 
will not, in the end, be the loser thereby. No one 
( believes, or can believe, that the French govern- 
ment will restore the Papal rule without modifica- 
tion. And if the Pope returns, it will be seen that 
liberty has still made immense advances. Before, 
therefore, we judge France harshly for engaging in 
this struggle in behalf of Pius IX against the 
Roman Republic, we should wait for results. 

In Sicily the struggle has commenced with dread- 
ful ferocity, and a desperate battle took place on 
Good Friday between the Neapolitan and the Swiss 
troops and the people of Catania, whioh continued 
all night, and ended in the defeat of the Catanians. 
A great number of them were killed, and the 
oity was afterward sacked and plundered. 

The terror caused by this defeat has brought the 
oity of Syracuse to surrender without resort to 
arms. 

But beside wars and rumors of wars, and the 
political and social dissensions that now disturb the 
tranquillity aud repose of Europe, the cholera is 
appearing at various points. In Paris great num- 
bers have become its victims. It knows no distinc- 
tion of persons— it strikes equally the high and 
low, the rich and poor. Up to the 19th alt., one 
thousand and twenty-two had died at Paris, of this 
awful disease. 

In Ireland there is nothing but misery, vioe and 
starvation ; and in England all is anxiety. Alas ! 
for poor old Europe. 

The Crops in all parts of the country look re- 
markably well, and promise abundantly. 


LACONICS. 

Contentment. — I know contentment is denied 
to many, for it comprehends a life of passiveness. 
To act , to struggle for an object, or to weep be- 
cause such may not be obtained, is “inherent.” 

Solitude. — One cannot bo happy alone — the 
dream of retirement from social life is, at best, 
but a pleasing fancy, which serves to cover up the 
reality of gloom and desolation, that are the legiti- 
mate oflspring of an isolated existence. 

Life. — Thou hast entered life, and cannot be 
exempt from difficulties, many and painful, perhaps. 
Pleasure and pain go hand in hand through life. 
Since then, we may not avoid, it were better to 
nervo the mind to meet the ills of life, and with 
open arms embrace all pleasures as they pass. 
To quote a beautiful simile : “ Trials in life are 
to the mind as rocks in the bosom of the waters.” 
Brighter, and purer, does the stream fall which 
passes over a rocky bed, than when on clayey 
bottom it quietly glides along, without unevenness 
enough to cause a ripple. 

The Ideal. — Is it idle to waste time and thoughts 
in reveries ? Will converse with the ideal world 
unfit the mind to enter upon life's sterner duties ? 
No! Such oftentimes, on the contrary, give mo- 
ments of great happiness. The pleasure which 
waking dreams shed upon the heart, so far from 
rendering the real in life more tame , induces con- 
tentment, by making us readily pass over, and 
regard as petty annoyances, the disoomfort we 
may experience ; while imagination, ever seeking 
the solid basis of truth to rest upon, magnifies our 
every pleasure, and so invests with many an addi- 
tional charm, the joys that fall to our lot. 

Memory. — Memory would play a very traitor’s 
part, if she should treasure up the ills we meet with 
upon one day of life, to cloud all others with a dark 
remembrance. 

Poetry. — They speak of poesy as a gift from the 
divine hand. Oh ! no ! It is but the drapery with 
whioh an impassioned heart, alive to beanty and 
exalted sentiment, decks its thoughts. 

The appreciation of the sonl, of beanty, goodness, 
and the thousand harmonies of nature, is in truth 
the fountain-head of all poetic inspiration. When 
sorrow, care, distrust, or any evil passion has 
thrown a cloud upon the soul's own brightness, 
song is hushed ; or if ’tis heard, it comes mingled 
with the wail of mourning — it speaks not the hea- 
venly strains of joy, echoes of the universal an- 
them of nature, but tones of disappointment, of 
wretchedness and woe. 

Reality.— The very rainbow hues of fancy that 
have so oft delighted many hours of revery, 
will concentrate themselves upon a phantom, Hill 
so life-like it becomes, it can deceive even clear- 
eyed reason. But, as in nature, it neods no hurri- 
cane to dissipate the clouds, however densely gath- 
ered. So with the gathered mists of fancy — 
it needs no storm of passion, but time, time 
alone is necessary to dispel illnsions, and show 
their foundation is nothingness. Then all those hopes 
so brightly beautiful, that rested on illusion for a 
basis, must wither. How many such joyless lessons 
the heart must be taught ere it will learn to value 
everything by the just measure of reality. 

Gazette of the Union and Golden Rule. — 
This excellent paper is the organ of the Indepen- 
dent Order of Oad-Fellows, and contains, from week 
to week, the proceedings of the Grand Lodge, ac- 
counts of Celebrations, &c. Its Literary depart- 
ment is filled with choice Original and Popular 
Tales, Miscellany, Poetry, Sketches of Travel, &e. 
It is worthy the support of every brother of the 
Order. 

The Gag|tte and Rale is published by Crompton 
and Clarkr44 Ann -street. New York, and edited by 
Augustus C. L. Arnold. Terms, #2 a year, in ad- 
vance. 

So says the Norwich Republican, an excellent 
paper, published at Norwich, N. Y. Yon do us no 
more than justice, brother. We shall ever aim to 
make our journal worthy of the cause it advocates. 
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LETTER FROM A GOLD-HUNTER. 

% Rio Jajikkio, Brazil, March 7, 1840. 

“ Land, ho !” was the joyful exclamation from 
the look-out, as, early on the morning of the 8d, the 
distant mountains of Brazil, with Cape Frio on the 
starboard beam, loomed in the far-off haze, at the 
distance of sixty miles. The most pleasurable ex- 
citement spread itself among us at the welcome 
intelligence, which only the novice, first fifty days 
out sight of land, can fully appreciate. This was 
on Saturday, and we anticipated being able to an- 
chor by the next morning at farthest ; but the wind 
fell, and all that day and Sunday we beat and 
drifted within view of the coast, experiencing some 
degree of the bitterness of “ hope deferred.” 

A light breeze on Sunday toward evening car- 
ried us within fifteen miles of the city ; but as 
there is a land breeze every afternoon from the 
mouth of the harbor, and night coming on, we had 
to lay off all night. The line of coast for thirty or 
forty miles was in full view, consisting of innu- 
merable mountain peaks, from one to ten thousand 
fret in hight, in most fonoiful and beautiful forms ; 
among which the Peak of Cacavado, and the Sugar 
Loaf, stand pre-eminent as landmarks to inward 
bound ships. This last peak rises almost perpen- 
dicularly from the water, at the left entrance to 
the harbor, and is 1,800 feet in hight. At the dis- 
tance of ten or fifteen miles, the mountain range 
presents a remarkable aspect, being that of an 
enormous human figure, miles in length, lying upon 
his back, and known ns “The Giant of the Bar.” 
The head, face, and chin are almost perfect in out- 
line, as also are the arms folded upon the breast. 
The Sugar Loaf Peak forms the toes or point of the 
feet, and completes the figure; so you may judge of 
the hight and proportions of a body that justifies so 
big a foot. Many of these mountains are at a con- 
siderable distance inland, and stand far apart from 
each other, but which, seen at sea, form a tout en 
semble that fails not to strike all strangers, as well 
as to be a conspicuous guide to mariners. 

At about ten o'clock on Sunday evening, the 4th 
inst., we had the pleasure of a long “ talk” with 
the ship South Carolina, which left New-York ten 
days later. She had been in sight all day ; and till 
evening, in one of our tacks in opposite directions, 
the winds light, we had not been able to make each 
other out. The occasion was a pleasant one to both 
ships, and the eagerness for “ news” exceeded any 
thing you can well conceive of. We gave her nine 
hearty cheers on parting for the night, which were 
returned with spirit. 

On the morning of the fifth, we found ourselves 
drifted fifteen miles out to sea, in a calm, and lay 
tossing about till noon, when the sea breeze wafted 
us slowly into port. The entrance to. the harbor is 
a mile in width, the Sugar Loaf on the left, and 
Fort Santa Cruz on the right. Vessels are hailed 
at the Fort before being allowed to enter, but no 
detention takes place. At last the anchor was 
dropped, the health and custom-house officers came 
on board — and then all was bustle for the shore. 
It was two miles from our anchorage to the dock or 
landing place ; but swarms of boats and feluccas 
came off, and all were safely landed before dark. 

We found the town already well-filled with 
Americans, bound to California, and the addition 
of three hundred more created no little bustle 
among the hotel keepers, and their capacity for 
accommodations was tested to the utmost. These 
failing, private houses, store lofts, and every other 
plaoe where a mattress could be spread, were put in 
requisition, before all were safely stowed. It being 
Inauguration Day, we found arrangements had 
been made by the passengers in port for a grand 
dinner in honor of the occasion, in whidV we were 
just in season to participate. Separated, as we 
were, thousands of miles from “ our own, our 
native land,” you may imagine the spirit manifest- 
ed by the company, in thus celebrating on a foreign 
shore the induction into offioe of a new President. 
The hilarity was kept np till the small hours of the { 


morning, and I venture to say nothing of the kind 
has ever before been witnessed in Rio. The “ hur- 
rahs” were soul-stirring, and the toasts and speech- 
es patriotic and pithy. It was a joyful re-union 
to all the Americans in Rio, which will long be 
remembered. 

I have been two days in the city, busily engaged 
in sight seeing, and I will jot down in future let- 
ters my impressions of the city and the people. I 
am to visit the Botanical Gardens, seven miles out 
of the city, the most lovely and attractive place to 
strangers that is to be found in this vicinity, of 
which you shall have a description. 

Adieu. j. w. 

P. 8. The ship Architect, from New Orleans, is 
said to have hod six deaths from cholera since sail- 
ing, but no new case for the last thirty days. The 
Christoval Colon was several hours on her beam 
ends during a violent gale, which she encountered 
a few days out. She will be detained six weeks for 
repairs. There are now a dozen vessels in port, 
one from Philadelphia, the brig Osceola. 


SOMETHING FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


We expect that by a study of this Floral Vocabu- 
lary, some one of fair readers will be able, in a few 
weeks, to send us a letter in the language of flow- 
ers : 

Flowers are the alphabet of all angels — whereby 
They write on hills and fields mysterious troths. 

Amiability — White Jessamine. 

Ardor — Common Broom. 

Audacity — Larch. 

Austerity — Thistle. 

A Heart Ignorant of Love — A white rose bud. 

A Young Girl — A rose bud. (A rose still in 
the bud.) 

Beauty — A Rose. 

Belief — Passion Flower. 

Boldness — Pine. 

Brilliancy — Cactus Specosia. 

Candor — White Violet. 

Capricious Beauty — Musk Rose. 

Chastity — Orange Flowers. 

Childishness — China Pink. 

Declaration of Love — Tulip. 

Desire — Jonquil. 

Despair — Marigold and Cypress, (Sorrow and 
Death.) 

.De/icacy— Blue Bottle. 

Disdain — Yellow Carnation. 

Elegance — Rose Acacia. 

Esteem — Sage. 

Forever Fair — Monthly Rose. 

Foresight — Holly. 

Fleeting Beauty — Withered Rose. 

First Emotions of Love — Lilac. 

Friendship — Ivy. 

Gallantry — A nosegay is always proof of an 
amiable and delicate attention. 

Grace — Damask Rose. 

Gtief— Mint. 

Happiness — Mugwort or St. Johnswort. 

Hate — Basil. 

Hidden Merit — Coriander. 

Hope — Hawthorn, 

Humility — Field Lily. 

/ Love You — Helotrope. 

/ Partake of Your Sentiments — Double Daisy. 
Infidelity — Yellow Rose. 

Innocence — Daisy. 

Love — Myrtle. 

Modesty — Violet and Sensitive Plant. 

Mourn t ng — Cypress . 

Pain — M ar igol a . 

Perfection — Strawberry. 

Preference — Apple Blossom and Rose Geranium. 
Pride — Amaryllis. 

Return of Happiness — Lily. 

Rupture — Broken Straw. 

Silence — White Rose. 

Simplicity — A Single Rose. 

Sincerity— Fern. 

Stoicism — Box. 

Stupidity— Scarlet Geranium. 

THes of Love — Honeysuckle. 

Voluptuous Love— A Moss Rose. 

Violent Love — A White and Red Rose. 

You are my Divinity — American Cowslip. 

You are Perfect — Pine Apple. 

Your Looks Freeze Me — Ice Plant. 

Your Qualities Surpass Your Charms — Migno- 
nette. 

Youth — White Lilac. 


A 8KETCH-E88AY. 


WE1TTZN VOX THE GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND GOLDEN XULI, 

BT A CLAIRE VOYA2VTE. 


By one of those seemingly fortuitous circumstan- 
ces, which attract us into oertain places, without 
any direct operation of the will, my mind was led 
to a densely peopled court of this city. An an- 
tique looking brick house, which had fallen into 
such neglect as to have become the desecrated 
dwelling of the poor, arrested my attention, and I 
felt a strong disposition to enter. I had long 
thought that these places of human life are not suf- 
ficiently studied; and here was an opportunity 
There is something so revolting in the filth, the 
squallor, the abject wretchedness, the lothsome- 
ness, vice and misery, of the semi-human beings, 
oommonly found in snch places, that good taste foils 
back in disgust, when good feeling prompts ns to go 
on. But for the present I was more fortunate than 
to find the lowest grades of human condition, though 
none other than signs of poverty met the eye. 

Two rooms on the first floor were leased by John 
Avery, journeyman carpenter. A door of one of 
these rooms stood ajar, and I caught a view of a 
remarkably neat and pleasant-looking young wo- 
man, dandling a cherub infant on her knee. This 
apartment was quite free from litter and dost, and 
the furniture, though scanty, and of the plainest 
and cheapest kind, was yet arranged with no in- 
considerable degree of taste. A fine and thrifty 
geranium, in foil bloom, stood on the window; and 
the plain deal table really shone with the polish of 
its many scourings. A small, but well filled and 
nicely arranged case of books hung on one side of 
the room, all bearing the marks of frequent and 
kindly use ; but none those of signs of negleot, care- 
lessness, or disguise. In these small things there 
is much of character ; and one accustomed to read 
it could tell very nearly what might be expected of 
any family, by a view of its library, whether small 
or great. And here let me add, that a few books 
in the house of a poor man, is stronger proof of in- 
tellectual taste and culture, than a thousand gilded 
volumes in the dwellings of the rich. In the one 
case we are sure that the love must be strong and 
positive, and indulged at the expense of self-denial 
in other things ; that the books are the one luxury 
purchased by the sacrifice of many physical indul- 
gences ; while in the other, the fine library may 
have been bought and kept merely for show. The 
books would be chosen for the splendor of their 
covers, making part and parcel with the other fix- 
tures of the establishment ; and, like them, to be 
sold at auction when the gilding wears off. They 
would be reckoned in the same category with gild- 
ed china, damask silk curtains, cut glass and plate; 
nay, would be sacrificed for any of these, if the 
whole could not be obtained. 


The picture was so pleasant that I could not go 
on without another look, before making a turn in 
the old-fashioned stairway. The young mother, in 
the exuberant fullness of life and strength, was 
tossing up her child; and, as I looked, she was 
holding it at arms-length over her head, murmur- 
ing all the while the low, sweet, broken words of 
love and endearment, whicli the infant of even a few 
weeks old can appreciate very truly. The little 
one, meanwhile, was laughing and crowing so 
sweetly, so cunningly, that it was clasped to her 
bosom in an ecstacy ; and I saw a tear foil on its 
bright face. 

How beautiful are these ordinances of nature ! 
How clearly is the benevolence of God seen in the 
fact that our earliest and most susceptible years 
are nurtured amid such ministrations ! 

The hall was completely lined with cards, plates, 
and “ signs” of human labor, of every substance 
and fashion. There was on one door, written in 
yellow chalk, “ washing and ironing done here, and 
goitfg out to days work.” On another door & little 
beyond was a small japanned plate, announcing 
what would be quits paradoxical to country eyes : 
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“ Stamper Court Cottage. Cake and small beer ; 
with cigars, and a taste of ale.” But I mast forbear, 
since particulars would require something of a vol- 
ume. 

The second floor was occupied by some five or six 
familes; and the third by twice that amount, as 
appeared by a slant view at the windows, as I went 
down. These appeared literally blooming with 
children’s heads, of every size, andevery hue, from 
the deep black locks of the Spanish to the saffron 
head of the German; while the Irish were repre- 
sented by all the numerous shades, between the 
color of a well-ripened carrot, and the dingy white 
of water-rotted flax. But the bright wild eyes of 
these unconscious heirs of Promise, were looking 
out from the thick masses of their tangled hair, con- 1 
fidently and earnestly, as if the little creatures ex- 
pected something better than they might ever find. 
Yet, withal, there was in some instances an ex- 
pression of courage, of patient endurance, caught 
even thus early from the rough teachers of their 
sad condition, that seemed to say that they could 
bide their toil, whatever it should be — that they 
would take what was given with thankful hearts, and 
bless God that it was no worse. It was infinitely 
touching — infinitely mournful ! 

Yet beautiful is this human trust — going forth 
with the first life of the young heart, to grasp with 
a loving hand all the softer elements of toil — dream- 
ing not of the good and fair, which are its natural 
rights ; and bowing down, in its meek endurance, 
embracing its bosom as if they were Blessings. 
They have no fear of Wrong, no doubt of Good, un- 
til taught, by bitter experience, that an unnatural 
Falsity has occupied the place of dethroned Truth. 

When shall the world redeem this deep pledge of 
confidence, so that the man may, with safety, be as 
fully, as nobly confiding as the child ? It can only 
be when the monster Juggernaut, the deified sel- 
fishness, shall be brought down from his high place, 
and the God of Love— the only true God— is left to 
fill his natural and rightful place, in every human 
heart. And is not that day approaching ? Watch- 
men on the high walls, see ye not a token on the 
dawn glinting even athwart the depths of midnight 
blackness ? Then be of good oheer, though dark- 
ness may gather about her, in robes of tenfold 
thickness. Eight is still omnipotent, and Wrong 
can no more intercept her destined progress, than 
clouds can hinder the coming up of the sun, when 
the hour of rising is at hand. The eye of Faith 
looks not at, but through and over the mountain 
mass of difficulties, whioh every where obstruct and 
hinder the coming Good ; and it sees that they are 
only permitted to be, in order to console a more 
excellent, because a positive triumph — a more sig- 
nal — a perfect victory. 


Odd-Fellows’ Library and Reading Room, 
Brooklyn. — This noble work moves on right- 
bravely. The Trustees met on Friday evening, 
and resolved to call a meeting of all the Odd -Fel- 
lows of Brooklyn and vicinity, next Friday eve- 
ning , at the rooms of the Association, in the Brook- 
lyn Institute , to subscribe for stock, fill up the 
Board of Trustees, and place the institution on a 
permanent basis. We are glad that the Order is 
called together, and we'doubt not that there will 
be a full and enthusiastic meeting. A better ob- 
ject could not be proposed, nor can any thing result 
in higher good to the Order. 

Odd-Fellow’s Library, New York. — This im- 
portant enterprise meets with great favor in every 
quarter. The subscriptions are going forward with 
enthusiasm. The library will probably get into 
operation about the 1st of July. 

Anniversary Week in New York. — We do 
not think the anniversaries have excited so much 
attention, this year, as on former occasions. Some 
of the meetings, however, have been very interest- 
ing and spirited. In Boston, anniversary week is 
the last in May. 


GRAND LODGE OF MAINE. 

Portland, May 6, 1849. 

I send you a brief account of the doings of the 
Grand Bodies of I. 0. 0. F., at their sessions just 
closed. 

The annual sessions of the R. W. Grand Encamp- 
ment of Maine, and of the R. W. Grand Lodge of 
Maine, commenced in this city on Thursday, the 
8d inst. The number of members in attendance 
was not as large as at some previous communica- 
tions; nevertheless, much important business was 
transacted, and in both Bodies an especial interest 
in the affairs of the institution of Odd-Fellowship 
was manifested, and a great desire to further all 
measures calculated to promote its prosperity. 

The session of the R. W. Grand Encampment was 
commenced on the evening of the 8d inst., M. W. 
Grand Patriarch Edward P. Banks presiding. The 
following are the officers for the present year : 

Oliver S. Beale, of Bangor, M. W. G. P. 

John H. Williams, of Portland, M. E. G. H. P. 

Charles F. Safford, of Portland, R. W. G. 8 *W. 

Samuel R. Leavitt, of Portland, R. W. G. j. W. 

Franklin C. Moody, of Portland, R. W. G. T. 

Nathaniel F. Peering, of Portland, R..W. G. 8. 

W. E. Kimball, of Portland, W. G. 8. 

F. P. Theobold, of Gardiner, is the R. W. G. R. 
to the Grand Lodge of the U. 8., having, at the last 
session of that Body, drawn the lot for two years. 

The Patriarchal branch of the Order in this State 
is increasing in numbers gradually, and is in all 
respects in a healthy condition, although no new 
Encampments have been added the past year. 

The session of the R. W. Grand Lodge of Maine, 
commenced on the morning of the 8d inst., M. W. 
Grand Master Allen Haines presiding. The follow- 
ing are the officer^ for the present year : 

Elisha Clarke, of Bath, M. W. G. M. j 

John Trask, Jr., of New Sharon, R. W. D. G. M. 

George W. Bachelder, of Gardiner, R. W. G. W. | 

Harris C. Barnes, of Portland, R. W. G. T. 

Benjamin Kingsbury, Jr . , of Portland, R. W. G. 8. 

James A. MilUken, of Columbia, R. W. G. C. 

Allen Haines, of Portland, R. W. G. R. 

William E. Kimball, of Portland, W. G. G. 

The business of the session was of muoh import- 
ance, although principally of a local character. A 
zealous interest in the affairs of the Order seemed 
to prevail among all the Past Grands present in 
Grand Lodge, and the utmost good feeling, and a 
great desire to harmonize conflicting views was 
very apparent. 

Odd-Fellowship in Maine is well established, and 
its friends are heartily engaged in promoting its 
great mission. And it is to be hoped, that here, as 
well as elsewhere, the institution will be suffered 
to remain what it now is, in all its essential fea- 
tures. The great danger I apprehend will be found 
in a desire which appears in some restless minds in 
the Order, in some portions of the jurisdiction, to 
raise upon its superstructure something which 
they seem to imagine is better than that which has 
been handed down to us ; which something, I ap- 
prehend, will be found better calculated to destroy 
than to build up. d. 

H inman Lodge. — This Lodge met for the first 
time, in their new room — the Elizabethan — at Odd- 
Fellows’ Hall, on Monday evening last. An elo- 
quent lecture was delivered on the ooeasion by P. 
Benjamin, Esq. 

Sir John Franklin. — The lady of this enter- 
prising, but we fear unfortunate Navigator, has 
written a beautiful and touching letter to President 
Taylor, soliciting the aid of our government in an 
effort to rescue Sir John from his perilous posi- 
tion, if indeed he be not already lest. 

Disgraceful Scene at the Opera House. — 
A shameful riot took place at the Opera House, on 
Monday night, whioh ended in the expulsion of Mr. 
Mac ready from the stage, amid a shower of rotten 
eggs, chairs, and other missiles. 


Anniversary or Hospitaller Lodge No. 896 , 
New York. — This Lodge celebrated its second an- 
niversary on Friday evening, April £8th. The ex- 
ercises took place in the elegant Lodge Room, 698 
Broadway, which was filled to overflowing at an 
early hour, by one of the'most brilliant audienoes, 
ever assembled together on such an ooeasion. The 
exercises are as follows : Voluntary, Organ ; Pray- 
er, by Rev. Bro. Evans ; Song, by a Glee Club ; 
Oration, by A. C. L. Arnold; Song, Glee Club; 
Poem, by Bro. Rice; Song; Closing Ode of the 
I. 0. 0. F. The exercises were listened to with 
much attention, and the ladies seemed to be deeply 
interested. Hospitaller Lodge is one of the best 
in the city, and is prospering finely. 

A Directory of Odd-Fellowship and Busi- 
ness. — Brothers Herrick and Scudder, manufactur- 
ers and dealers in gentlemen’s furnishing goods, 
95 William-st., have published a directory to the 
Lodges, located in this city, for gratuitous distri- 
bution among their friends and customers. We 
would advise our friends, whether from the city or 
country, to call at their establishment, in William- 
st., and procure a copy. There will also be found, 
at this place, every article of ready made linen, 
scar fr, cravats, etc. , etc. , necessary to a gentleman’s 
wardrobe, which will be sold at reasonable prioes, 
at wholesale and retail. 

Aerial Navigation Triumphant. — Porter and 
Robjohn’s experiments have proved eminently suc- 
cessful. A beautiful model ship is now being ex- 
hibited, in full operation, at the Coliseum, in this 
city. The California ship is advancing toward com- 
pletion, and will be ready for departure about the 
16th of June. 

OCh “ Hor.® Paulina.” New York j Carter 
and Brothers. This is a republication of Palsy’s 
celebrated work, forming a part of his evidences of 
Christianity. Its merits are too well known to need 
any extensive notice from us. 

The Excelsior. — Among our exchanges, there 
is not a better paper than this. It has always been 
a most welcome visitor to our sanctum, and often 
have we honored it with our scissors. It has now, 
we perceive, presented itself with a new, chaste, 
and very beautiful head. We wish its talented 
editor a^d worthy publishers all the prosperity 
they can desire. 

Broadway Theater. — Mr. Forrest’s engage- 
ment has been successful at this plaoe, as crowded 
houses testify. Mr. Forrest is still the fhvorite. 
Mr. Marshall is making constant efforts to furnish 
New York with theatrical entertainments of a high 
order. 

Burton’s Theater. — Messrs. Burton and 
Brougham are, with their varied talent and exhaust- 
less mirth, drawing crowds of the better class of 
of our citizens to this theater, every night. 

American Museum. — This is the place for fami- 
lies, where instruction and amusement are most 
happily blended. Under the management of Mes- 
srs. Barnum and Greenwood, it never fails in its 
attractions. 

The Money Market has continued very easy 
for the week, and large loans have been made at 
seven per cent, and a good deal invested upon bond 
and mortgage at the same rate. The reception of 
one million of dollars, in specie, from England, add- 
ed to the imports of gold from California, give re • 
newed confidence to the banks, which have now as 
much coin as they can use to advantage. Stocks 
are held more firmly, with a good demand for United 
States Stocks for England. Treasury Notes close 
at 110 1-8, cash; Speculative Stocks are in little 
request, and sell at old prices. 

There is a large number of country merchants in 
the city, and business is as active and satisfactory 
as usual at this time of the year. Merchants do 
not buy largely, but pay very well on their old 
aocounts. 
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THE KNIGHT’S REQUIEM. 

BT MOTHERWELL. 

They have waked the knight so meikle of might. 
They have cased his corpse in oak ; 

There was not an eye that then was dry, 

There was not a tongue that spoke. 

The stout and the true lay stretched in view. 

Pale and cold as the marble stone ; 

And the voice was still that like trumpet shrill 
Had to glory led them on ; 

And the deadly hand, whose battle brand 
Mowed down the reeling foe, 

Was laid at rest on the manly breast 
That never more mought glow. 

With book, and bell, and waxen light, 

The mass for the dead is sung ; 

Throughout the night in the turret's hight. 

The mat church-bells are rung. 

Oh wo !— oh wo ! — for those that go 
From light of life away. 

Whose limbs may rest with worms unblest 
In the damp and silent clay ! 

With a heavy oheer they upraised his bier, 

Naker and drum did roll; 

The trumpets blew a last adieu 
To the good knight's martial soul. 

With measured tread through the aisle they sped. 
Bearing the dead knight on. 

And before the shrine of St. James the divine 
They covered his corpse with stone : 

’Twas fearful to see the strong agony 
Of men who had seldom wept, 

And to hear the deep groan of each mail-clad one 
As the lid on the coffin swept. 

With many a groan, they placed that stone 
O'er the heart of the good and brave. 

And many a look the tall knights took 
Of their brother soldier’s grave. 

Where banners stream and corslets gleam 
In fields besprent with gore. 

That brother's hand the shearing brand 
In the van shall wave no more ; 

The clarions oall on one and all 
To arm the fight amain, 

Would never see, in chivalry. 

Their brother’s mate again ! 


THE GRIST-MILL. 

BT B. H. STODDARD. 

The grist-mill stands beside the stream. 
With bending roof and leaning widl ; 
So old, that when the winds are wila, 
The miller trembles lest it foil ; 

But moss and ivy, never sere, 

Bedeck it o’er from year to year. 

The dam is steep, and weeded green ; 

The gates are raised, the waters pour. 
And tread the old wheel's slippery steps, 
The lowest round for evermore; 
Methinks they have a sound of ire. 
Because they could not climb it higher. 

From morn till night, in autumn time, 
When yellow harvests load the plains. 
Up drive the formers to the mill, 

And back anon, with loaded wains ; 
They bring a wealth of golden grain. 
And take it home in meal again. 

The mill inside is dim and dark ; 

But peeping in the open door 
You see the miller flitting round. 

And dusty bags along the floor ; 

And by the shaft, and down the spout. 
The yellow meal comes pouring out. 

And all day long the winnowed chaff 
Floats round it on the sultry breeze, 

* And shineth like a settling swarm 
Of golden-winged and belted bees ; 

Or sparks around a blacksmith’s door. 
When bellows blow and forge^roar. 

I love our pleasant, quaint old mill ! 

It minds me of my early prime ; 

'Tis changed sinoe then, but not so much 
As I am, by decay and time; 

Its wrecks are mossed from year to year, 
But mine all dark and bare appear. 

I stand beside the stream of life ; 

The mighty current sweeps along ; 
Lifting the flood-gates of my heart, 

It turns the magio wheel of song, 

And grinds the ripened harvest brought 
From out the golden field of Thought. 


MAGNETISM AMONG THE SHAKERS . 


BY MISS O. M SEDGWICK. 

Owe of the brethren from a Shaker settlement in 
our neighborhood, called on ns the other day. I 
was staying with a friend, in whose atmosphere 
there is a moral power, analagous to some chemical 
test, which elicits from every form of humanity 
whatever of sweet and genial is in it. Our visiter 
was an aid acquaintance, and an old member of his 
order, having joined it more than fortv years ago, 
with his wife and two children. I have known 
marked individuals among these people, and yet it 
surprises me when I see an original stamp of char- 
acter, surviving the extinguishing monotony of life, 
or rather suspended animation among them. What 
Qod has impressed man cannot efface. To a child's 
eye each leaf of a tree is like the other, t6 a phi- 
losopher’s each has its distinctive mark. 

Our friend W.'s individuality might have struck 
a careless observer. He has nothing of the angu- 
lar, crusty, silent aspect of his yea and nay breth- 
ren, who have a perfect conviction that they have 
dove to the bottom of the well, and found the pearl 
truth, while all the rest of the world look upon 
them as the bottom of the well indeed ; but without 
the pearl, and with only so much light as may 
come in through the little aperture that communi- 
cates with the outward world. Neither are quite 
right — the Shaker has no monopoly of truth or holi- 
ness, but we believe he has enough of both to light 

a dusky path to heaven. Friend W is a man 

of no pretension whatever; but content in con- 
scious mediocrity. We were at dinner when he 

came in ; but friend W is too childlike or too 

simple, to be disturbed by any observance of con- 
ventional politeness. He declined an invitation to 
dine, saying that he had eaten and was not hungry, 
and seated himself in the corner, after depositing 
some apples on the table, of rare size and beauty. 

44 I have brought some notions, too," he said, 
44 for you, B ," and he took from his ample pock- 
et his handkerchief, in which he had tied up a par- 
cel of sugar-plums and peppermints. 

B accepted them most affably, and without 

any apparent recoiling, shifting them from the 
old man’s handkerchief to an empty plate beside 
her. 


“ Half of them," he said, 44 remember, B , are 

for . You both placed and sung to me last 

summer— I don't forget it. She is a likely woman, 
and makes the music sound almost as gooa as when 
I was young !” 

This was enthusiasm in the old Shaker ; but to us 
it sounded strangely, who knew that she who had 
so kindly condescended to call back brother W.'s 
youth, had held crowds entranced by her genius. 

Brother W is a genial old man, and fifty years 

of abstinence from the world's pleasures has not 
made him forget to oontempt them. He resembles 
the jolly friars in conventual life, who never re- 
sist, ana are therefore allowed to go without bits or 
reins, and in a very easy harness. There is no 
galling in restraint where there is no desire for 
freedom. It is the 44 immortal longings" that make 
the friction in life. 

After dinner, B , at brother W.'s request, sat 

down to the piano, and played for him the various 
tunes that were the favorites, in rustic island life, 
forty years ago. First the Highland Reel, then 
44 Money Musk.” 

“ I remember who I danced that with," he said — 
“ Sophy Drury. The ball was held in the school- 
room, at Fleeding fields. She is tight built, and 
has cheeks as red as a rose, (past ana present were 
confounded in brother W.'s imaginations.) I went 
home with Sophy-— it was as light as day, and near 
upon day— them was pleasant times!” concluded 
the old man, but without one sigh of regret, but 
with a gleam ef light from his twinkling gray eye. 

44 There have been no such pleasant times since, 

brother W., has there?” asked B ,with assumed 

or real sympathy. 

“I can’t say that, B ; it has been all along 

S leasant, I have had what others call crosses, but I 
on't look at them that way — what’s the use, 
B ?'* 

The old man's philosophy struck me. There 
was no record of across in his round, jolly face. 

44 Were you married," I asked, “ when you joined 
the Shakers ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I married at twenty— it’s never too 
soon nor too late to do right, you know, and it was 
right for me to marry according to the light I had 
then. May be you think it was a cross to part 
with my wife — all men don't take it so — but I own 
I should ; I liked Eunice. She is a peaceable wo- 
man, and we lived in unity ; but it was rather hard 
times, and we felt a oall to join the brethren, and 
so we walked out of the world together, and took 
out two children with us. In the society she was 
the first woman handy in all eases. 
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“ And she is still with you ?" 

“ No— our girl took a notion and went offhand 
got married and wife went after her — that’s net 
ural for mother's, you know. 

“ I went after Eunice, and tried to persuade her. 
to come back, and she felt so ; but it's nard rooting 
out mother's love ; it’s planted deep, and spreads 
wide ; so I left her to nature, and troubled myself 
no more about it, for what was the use ? My son, 
too, took a liking to a young English girl that was 
one of our sisters — maybe you have seen her ?” 
We had all seen her and admired her fresh English 
beauty, and deplored her fate. “Well, she was a 
picture, and speaking after the manner of men, as 
good as she was handsome. They- went off togeth- 
er. I could not blame them much, and I took no 
steps after them — for what was the use ? But come, 

B , strike up again ; play 4 Haste to the wed- 
ding.' ” B obeyed, and our old friend sang or 

chanted a low accompaniment; in which the danc- 
ing tune, and the Shaker nasal chant was ludi- 
crously mingled. B played all his favorite 

airs and said, “ You do love dancing, brother W — .'* 

“ Yes, to be sure — ‘praise him in the cymbals 
and dancing !"' 

44 Oh, but I mean such dances as we have here. 

Would you not like, brother W , to come over 

and see us dance ?" 

44 Why, maybe I should." 

44 Ana would not you like to dance with one of 
our pretty young ladies, brother W ?” 

44 May be I should." The old man's face lit up 
joyously — but he smiled and shook his head, 44 they 
would not let me, B — — , they would not let me." 
Perhaps the old Shaker's imagination wandered for 
a moment from the very straight path of the bro- 
therhood, but it was but a moment. His face re- 
verted to its placid passiveness, and he said, 44 1 am 
perfectly content. 1 have enough to eat and drink— 
everything good after its kind, too— good clothes to 
wear, a warm bed to sleep in, and just as much 
work as I want, and n» more." 44 All this and 
heaven too"— of which the old man felt perfectly 
sure, was quite enough to fill the measure of a 
Shaker's desires. 

44 Now, B ,” said he, 44 you think so much of 

your dances, I wish you could see one of our young 
sisters dance, when we go up to Mount Holy. She 
has the whirlwind gift ; she will spin round like a 
top on one foot for half an hour, all the while see- 
ing visions, and receiving revelations." 

This whirling is a recent gift of the Shakers. 
The few 44 world’s folk” who have been permitted 
to see its exhibition, compare its subjects to the 
whirling Dervishes. 

44 Have you any other new inspiration ?” I asked. 

44 Gifts, you mean ? Oh, yes ; we have visionists. 
It's a wonderful mystery to me. I never was much 
for looking into mysteries— they scare me !” N atu- 
rallyj enough, poor child-like old man ! 

44 What, brother W ,” is asked, “ do you mean 

by a visionist ?” 

44 1 can’t exactly explain," he replied. 4 * They 
see things that the natural eye can’t see, and hear, 
and touch, and taste with inward senses. As for 
me, I never heard any kind of gifts, but a content- 
ed mind, and submission to those in authority, and 
I don’t see at all into this mystery. It makes me 
of a tremble when I think of it. Til tell you how 
it acts. Last summer I was «among our brethren 
in York State, and when I was coming away, I went 
down into the garden to take leave oi a young bro- 
ther there. He asked me if I would carry some- 
thing for him to Yes*ta. Vesta is a young sister, 
famous for her spiritual gifts, whirling, &c.” I 
could have added — for I had seen Vesta— for other 
less questionable gifts in the world’s estimation — a 
light graceful figure, graceful even in the Shaker 
straight jacket, and a face like a young Sybil's. 

“Well,” continued brother W , “he put his 

hand in his pocket as if to take out something, 
though I saw nothing, and a sort of a trickling heat 
run through me ; and even now, when I think of 
it, I have the same feeling, fainter, but the same. 

44 When I got home I asked Vesta if she knew 
that young brother. 4 Yea,’ she said. I put my 
hand in my pocket and took it out again, to all 
earthly seeming as empty as it went in, and stretch- 
ed it out to her. 4 Oh, a white pear !' she said. As 
I hope for salvation, every word that I tell you is 
true," concluded the old man. 

It was evident he believed every word of it to be 
true. The incredulous may imagine that there was 
some clandestine intercourse between the 44 young 
brother" and 44 young sister," and that simple old 
brother Wilcox was merely made the medium of a 
fact or sentiment, symbolized by the white pear. 
However that may be, it is certain that animal 
magnetism has penetrated into the cold and dark 
recesses of the Shakers. 

Through the way of tears and sorrow, the soul 
rises to a substantial pease. 
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RAMBLE IN GENOA. 

There is ; doubtless, a great deal in making 
np one's mind to be pleased with a thing before- 
hand. Poetry had yielded to nausea and empty 
stomach (a valuable fact) ; the “ blue Mediter- 
ranean” had become as ordinary salt water, and 
we had longed for the shore. It had seemed, 
too, as if nothing earthly could be more lovely, 
as we had approached it, than the prospect ot 
Genoa, sweetly nestled in an amphitheater of hills 
and like a crescent encircling a charming bay. 
fanned only by the south; and as our eyes had 
surveyed its palaces, churches, convents, and 
garden, pleasantly mingled, and rising range 
after range far up the mountain, it had appeared 
as if it must be strangely delightful to roam 
there. And so it proved. To some it was tbe 
first invasion of tne land of song and macaroni. 
There was romance in the porter’s Italian, 
though diluted with French, and music in the 
placards and names of the streets. Recent 
rains had garnished the old painted walls, cleanly 
swept the streets, and purined the air. The sun 
was cheerily shining, and the sea breeze gently 
breathing, and earth, sea, and sky were again 
beautifuL It was one of those delicious south- 
ern mornings in autumn, like the spring time of 
our own clime, when one feels in love with all 
around. As if in good humor with the fine 
weather, al! Genoa appeared in motion. The 
mules jingled their little bells, the market-wo- 
men praised their wares, files of Sardinian 
soldiers in blue and red uniform primly passed, 
and even the fat monks with the cowl and dan- 
gling rope, and the grave-looking priests in long, 
black dresses, silk stockings, and tumed-up hats, 
seemed livelier than usual. 

The moment I had secured quarters, I started 
off in a fit of enthusiasm for a ramble. I was 
soon pleasantly bewildered among fine old pal- 
aces, with great marble steps, decorated above 
with lions and hybrid animals that never existed, 
representing the armorial devices of their former 
owners ; massive churches : vast embankments 
filling up ravines ; piles of Drick and mortar, in 
the style of the Tower of Babel, and lofty 
terraces covered with the oleander, fig, and 
orange that reminded one of the hanging-gar- 
dens of olden time. There is a singular air of 
grandeur about every thing, and it is no wonder 
that the fervid, imaginative Italians, should have 
given this romantic city the epithet of La Su- 
perba. The closeness of the streets is compen- 
sated by their coolness, their cleanliness, and 
the magnificent views that break upon you 
from almost every point. I strolled on, seeming 
ever to go up hill, and never to reach the top ; 
now gazing at a fine edifice, then admiring the 
trappings of an interesting donkey ; again stop- 
ping to listen to the gambols of a troop of Gen- 
oese children with laughing black eyes, and 
then perhaps undertaking an exploring expe- 
dition up a mysterious winding passage, tnat 
branched off and grew narrower and narrower, 
to the serious incovenience of larger people, till 
at last it terminated against a brick wall with a 
little gate affording a side-view of a court-yard 
with a dilapidated fountain, a noisy watch-dog, 
and a ferocious animal or two in stone that need- 
ed repairing. At last I came to a fine avenue 
of trees, with seats beneath them ? and sat down 
to indulge in a day-dream. How imposing were 
still the ruins of that ancient sea-queen ! The 
dust of centuries seemed to rest lightly there. 
A few touches to cracked and dingy walls, a 
little garnishing of marble steps ana halls, and 
cleansing of old pictures, and all would be fresh 
again as in the days of the Dorias. The wealth 
that had so strongly cemented those imposing 

^ had been gathered from every clime. 

a lesson on the power of freedom and 
commerce ! From that sea-born city has issued 
a force that had crushed Pisa, and beseiged 
Venice in the hight of her glory in her own 
la^unes ; her fleets had assisted to ferry over ar- 
mies of Crusaders; and she had colonized rich 
possessions in the Mediterranean and Black 
seas, and encroached upon the suburbs of Con- 


stantinople. Her enterprise had given birth to 
the daring genius which had led the way to an 
unknown continent; the fortune of a single 
citizen had fitted out a fleet that had turned tne 
scale in a conflict between two of the first raon- 
archs of Europe, and delivered his country; 
and the draining of her bank by patriotic Eng- 
lish merchants had delayed for a year the Span- 
ish Armada, and deranged the monetary affairs 
of the world. 

I was getting into the sublime humor that 
sometimes comes over one almost unawares, 
under strong temptation, when my attention was 
diverted by some odd-looking peasants, and a 
vehicle laden with a curious article of merchan- 
dise. Possibly it was only its near relative in- 
flated with a solid or fluid, but it looked like a 
sheep with its coat turned, in Russian style, and 
the head and extremities absorbed, and remind- 
ed one of the descriptions of the Arab water- 
sack. 

Presently a troop of girls, possibly from an 
Italian boarding-scnool ; with happy face s, eame 
tripping along with their long white scarfs grace- 
fully thrown over the head, and the ends float- 
ing in the breeze. The females of nearly all 
classes still retain this somewhat singular part of 
their ancient national costume. Like most pe- 
culiarities of this kind, it is adapted to the local 
circumstances of a fine climate and narrow 
streets, shaded by lofty houses. It is the sim- 
plest form of headdress imaginable,' such as one 
might almost fancy Eve herself to have invented 
some fine evening. A piece of thin muslin, of 
the texture and appearance of a white veil, 
some yards in length, is merely thrown sideways 
loosely over the head, so as to expose the fore- 
head and face, while the two free ends ; hang- 
ing down on each side in front, are retained by 
the folded arms; and it gives the wearers a sort 
of a bridal appearance that is quite (poetical. — 
[Dr. Corson’s Loiterings in Europe. “ 

FIRST VIEW OF VENICE. 


Presently we came to the low margin of the 
Adriatic, and in the distance, bright and fairy, 
as if she had just floated up from the caves of 
ocean, and reposed in state upon its breast, with 
the waves kissing her feet, lay beautiful Venice. 

Within the few last years a bridge for the 
railroad, .intended to be completed to Milan, has 
been built, at enormous expense, all the way 
over the shallow sea from Venice to the main- 
land, for a distance of more than two miles. As 
we came to this the ears slackened their pace, 
and we commenced gently crossing the lagune. 
The passage seemed to have lost much of its ro- 
mance. 

How charming it would have been to have 
first floated to the sea-bora city, as in days of 
yore, in one of her own gondolas, soothingly, as 
the spirits in Indian story were borne to their isl- 
and Paradise ! How pleasant to have tempted 
the gondoliers to sing from Tasso ! 

There was little time for idle speculation. In 
ten minutes we were safely deposited in Ven- 
ice. It is built, as most are aware, upon some 
seventy or eighty low islands, upon which, ac- 
cording to Gibbon, the Christian fugitives from 
Aquelia and the mainland, in the sixth century, 
sought refuge from the sword of Attila and the 
Huns. 

There is but very little tide in the Adriatic, 
and the lagune is sheltered from storms bv long 
projecting banks toward the sea, and marble pal- 
aces and churches in airy, Oriental style seem 
to rise as out of the calm waters themselves. 

Communication is kept up between different 
parts of the city by about a hundred and fifty 
canals, and innumerable land passages, like al- 
leys, three or four feet wide, perforating the 
masses of houses, and crossing these water- 
streets by bridges. These again are arched, to 
admit of boats and gondolas beneath, and tnus 
almost every house in Venice is accessible both 
by land and water. The wonderful stillness oc- 
casioned by the absence of paved streets, car- 
riages, or horses— the gliding of beautiful fairy 
barks noiselessly here and there — the effect of 
the rich, stately mansions of the ancient mer- 
chant-princes towering amid state palaces and j 
churches — and occasional glimpses of the sur- 1 


rounding blue sea that laves their marble thresh- 
olds— all conspire to produce a strange impres- 
sion at first, as if you were wandering in some 
enchanted place.— -[Dr. Corson’s Loiterings in. 
Europe. 

BU8INE88 NOTICE. 

Agents without exception are requested to forward their 
reports immediately, in order that we may credit subscribers 
promptly and prerent confusion in our accounts. Send the 
report if only a dollar has been collected. 

To subscribers we would again say, do not wait for aa 
agent, but remit direct. Postmasters are allowed to fraak 
your letters to publishers, and are always ready to do so. We 
prefer remittances direct from subscribers, and hope they will 
act accordingly. 

GAZETTE OF TBS UtfXOW 

AND GOLDEN RULE. 

THE ORGAN OP THE ORDER, 
Published under the auspices of the M. W. Grand Sire! 

It will contain, (torn week to week, the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of the State of New- York, and also of other 
States ; accounts of Celebrations, Institutions of new Lodges, 
and occasionally, a complete Directory of all the Lodges in 
the Uaion. 

Its Literary department will be filled with Original Tales 
of the highest excellence, prepared by the most eminsnt 
writers in our country— Popnlar Tales ; Choice Miscellany ; 
the rarest Gems of Poetry from the English Poets ; Sketches 
of Travel ; Anecdotes, Ac., Ac. ; and occasionally illustrated 
with beautiful Wood Engravings. Being equal in its Liter- 
ary character to any Weekly in the country, and being thus 
perfect in its Odd-Fellowship department, it will be worthy 
of a place on the table of every brother of the Order. 

The Gazette and Rale is published every Saturday, at 44 
Ann-street, New- York, by CRAMPTON A CLARK, and is 
under the Editorial Superintendence of Rev. Bro. AUG. C. 
L. ARNOLD, P. C. P. 

ICT All Communications should be addresMd to Guar- 
tom A Clark, 44 Ann-street, New-York. 




TRAVELING AGENTS —We shall be under the necessi- 
ty of relinquishing the services of all traveling agents who 
do not make weekly returns. The names of all who do not 
follow this plan (without which the books of the office can- 
not be correctly kept) will be stricken from our published list 
of agents. 

Subscribers are hereby notified not to pay money to an agent 
whose name is not in the paper. To our readers we would 
again say, do not depend upon agents, but remit to the office 
of the Gazette and Rule direct. 


Remittances —We hope our friends will bear in mind 
that the approaching celebration will afford great faci li ti e s 
for the settlement of accounts, and that none will fail to re- 
member ns, in the form of a remittance, by any brother who 
may visit New-York. 


TO CLUBS.— Any person obtaining the names of five 
new Subscribers, and sending us Ten Dollars, *hall receive a 
sixth copy gratis for one year. Upon all subscriptions over 
five, the person sending the names and money may retain 
fifty cents as his commission. Payments invariably in ad- 
vance. 

Postmasters are authcrized to remit money to Publishers, 
and all money mailed in presence of the Postmaster, and doly 
forwarded by him, is at our risk. 

In all cases where postage on subscriptions is not paid, it 
will be deducted from the amount credited to thoeewho 
send it. 

LI8T OF TRAVELING AGENT8. 

Bra Alonzo Wrltom, Bro. Isaac H. Russ, 

Wm. H. Fairchild, Prrrt E Tolm, 

Samukl H. Barrktt. L. W. Aldrich, 

Hobacr Lamb 


I. O. OF O. F. 

Office of the Grand Secretary Grand Lodge 8tate of New- 
York: 

Odd Frllow’s Hall, City of Nzw-Yorx, > 
March 13, 1849. S 

To District Deputy Grand Masters , Officers of Lodges, and 
Brethren : 

In consequence of the many complaints made to this Office 
of the failure of Deputies, Officers of Lodges and Members 
to receive communications which have been issued from this 
Office, and of the failure to receive many communications 
which have been intended to reach this Office, for several 
months last past, and which have been transmitted by Depu- 
ties, Lodges and individuals, you are therefore notified and 
requested to address all communications intended for the 
Grand Lodge, Grand Master, or Grand Secretary, to BEN- 
JAMIN J. PENTZ, Box No. 838, Port Office, New-York, 
and in all cases to be particular that Letters and Documents 
are properly mailed, in order that a failure of papers intended 
for this, or sent from this Office, to reach their destination, 
may be traced to the proper cause. 

Fraternally yours, 

tf BENJAMIN J. PENTZ, Grand SeoreUry 
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GOURAUD’S LIBRARY OF ROMANOB. 

JULIA WRIGHT — CAM TO IX. 

The other was a student of the law. 

Handsome and eloquent, named JBlaekstone Story, 

A scholar, he (unlike the man of war) 

Was emulous of Fame, but not of Glory ! 

Mild, meek, in character without a flaw, 

Was our love smitten hero, but before he 
A declaration made of his attachment ; 

The Cornet’s egg of love was near its hatchment ! 

Oypoo* JULIA smts TO BX “ on the horns of a dilemma ;” 
we would not be surprised if the lawyer nonsuited the soldier. 
In the meanwhile it must not be forgotten that GOURAUD’S 
ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP is the richest thing on earth 
for purifying the skin from Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Sallow- 
ness, Redness, Roughness, Ac. GOURAUD’S POUDRES 
SUBTILES immediately extirpate all hair to which they may 
be applied. GOURAUD’S GRECIAN HAIR DYE will 
chang the color of red, light, or gray hair to a magnificent 
brown or black, as may be desired Bear in mind that the 
genuine preparations of DR. F. FELIX ^OURAUD are to 
be had genuine only at his depot, 07 Walker-st. first door 
FROM Broadway. 

HAIR RESTORED. 

From Mr. John E. Abbott, 2 « Washington street, Boston. 

Boston, Jan. 27, 1817. 

Mr. Wm. Bogle ,— Dear Sir ; It is with great pleasure that 
I subscribe myself among the many, as being indebted to your 
justly celebrated Hyperion Fluid, for a good head of hair. 
Numbers of my friends also have derived great benefit from 
its use, and use every exertion in recommending it to others 
Yours respectfully, JOHN E. ABBOTT. 

nj- For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by A. B. A D. 
Sands. 100 Fullon-stj Kush ton, Clark A Co., 110 and 273 
Broadway, N. Y. To be obtuined of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, Wm Bogle, 277 Washington-st., Boston, and 
of the principal Druggists and Perfumers in the United States 
and Canada. 


NEW CLOTH STORE. 

'T'HE subscribers have recently taken the store 
JL No. 104 William sL. near John, where they offer to 
Merchant Tailors, Clothiers, and the trade generally, a care- 
fully selected stock of 

Fine and Superfine French Cloths, 

Black and Fancy Doeskins, 

Plain Black, and Fancy Cassimeres, 

Tweeds, Jeans, Satinets and Vesting**, 

Silk and Alpaca Serges, 

Silesias, W igans, Canvas, 

Italian Sewings, Buttons, Ac. 

Also, a general assortment of goods adapted to men’s wear, 
for the city and country trade. Wm. P. COOK A CO. 

252tf No. 101 Wiliiam-st. 


REGALIA. 

M I. DRUMMOND, Regalia Manufacturer, 

• 331 Grand st., has on hand the most splendid assort- 
ment of Regalia for the Celebration, consisting P. C. P., 
Rich for $11 00* Splendid Embroidered do., from $15 to $35. 
Royal Purple Members, Silk Velvet, Heavy Gold Fringes, 
$1050. Rich Embroidered do., from $15 to $3>. P. GaSilk 
velvet, gold or silver fringes, from $10 to $30. Scarlet Mem- 
bers Satin dress regalia, from $2 00. Splendid Embroidered 
do., Heavy Silver Fringe, from $10 to $15. Masonic, Druids, 
S. of T. Regalias. 

Official Lodge and Camp Regalia, robes, Costumer, Tents, 
•rooks, Jewels, and Embroidering in Gold or Sliver Siiks 
neatly and promptly executed at the lowest prices. 3t262 


HAVANA AND PRINCIPE CIGARS. 

TAMES SADLIER, No. 234 Broadway, (3d 

fj door above American Hotel.)— The attention of my 
friends and the public is respectfully invited to the ebovc 
large, specious and elegant Store, where they wdti find at all 
times a splendid and choice stock of genuine Havana and 
Principe Cigars, of the most celebrated Brands. Also, an ex- 
tensive assortment of Virginia Cavendish Tobacco of the fa- 
vorite brands; genuine Turkey Smoking Tobacco, Ac. Ac. 
The trade supplied on reasonable terms. 3m245* 


GEORGE W. ZIMMERMAN. 

V ENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER, Ne. 

61, Arch-st. above Second, has constantly on hand agen- 
eral assortment, which for finish and workmanship cannot be 
surpassed, to which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

N. B. He would call particular attention to' his Improved 
Vcnitinn Blinds rtdopled tor Stores, Offices, Ac. 235tf 


BARD A BROTHERS, 

TV TANUFAC TURERS OF DIAMOND POINT- 

1U ED GOLD PENS, and Gold and Silver Pencil Cases, 
101 William- street, and 1 Court Avenue, Boston. — The 
highest premium ever awarded for Gold Pens was given to 
Bard A Brothers at the last fair of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanical Association at Boston; also, the highest 
premium at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 


BARNES A DENNEY, 

TT ANUFACTURERS of Patent Roman Ce- 

IyJL mented Fire and Thief Proof Chests, at No. 3 Bread- 
street, running from Arch to Race, between Second and 
Tbird-etreets, Philadelphia, where they have aiwaye en 
hand a large assortment, furnished with Locks that cannot be 
picked, ana Patent Escutcheons which secure them against 
being blown open with Powder. They are made of wrought 
iron, as cheap and good as any in the United States. 

N. B. All kinds of Iron Doors manufactured according to 
orders, with top and bottom bolls. 

W. DENNY. (*231: it ) 


J. BARNES 


[WRICHTS SPILLS! 


r pHIS Superior Medicine may be had in part 

i- as follows At Dr. Wright’s Offices in Philadelphia, 

169 Race- street ; New- York, Jfee Greenwich-street ; and Bos- 
ton. 106 Tremont-street— and by 20,000 Agencies in North 
and South America, England, France, and Germany. Agents 
whose supplies become exhausted, cun obtain a fresh lot at 
the Philadelphia rates, by addressing any of the above Of- 


i, by addressing any 
i taken not to confound this medicine 


delphia rates, 
flees. Care should be 

with other urticlce of similar name, so as to prevent disagree- 
able consequences : and in no case should it be purchased 
from individuals wno cannot vouch for its genuineness. $1$ 


PROF. BARRY’S TRIOOPHEHOUS, OR MEDICATED 
COMPOUND, 

FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFY- 
ING HAIR, ERADICATING SCUKF AND DAN- 
DRUFF, AND CURING DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN, GLANDS, AND MUSCLES, CUTS, 
STINGS, BRUISES, SPRAINS, AC. AC. 

I N order to convince the public of the efficacy 
of any curative preparation, in itns thinking and reflective 
age, it is necessary to axpiain the philosophy of its operation. 
The process by which Professor Barry’s Thicopherous pro- 
duces such extraordinary results, ennnot be undei stood with- 
out a brief notioe of the structure and uses ot the delicate 
substances to which it is applied, and m the condition ot 
which it accomplishes the most salutary changes. The con- 
nexion between the hair and the skin is so close, that the one 
may be almost deemed a continuation the other, and hence 
whatever renovates, restores, and noun-du s ilo* hair, must of 
necessity have a healthful influeiv c upon the sensitive mem- 
brane in which its roots are fixed. 

|\ The skin, that wonderful envelop in which the «ense of 
touch resides, consists of three Layers ; the spidrrmis or cut- 
icle, a semi-opaque, or almost InSuilHlblr ti I HI ; llo KKTK MU- 
cosum, which is a spongy membrane reticulated with nerves 
and blood- vessels, and forms a sort of shield to the exquisitely 
delicate Tsus sum ; and the true skin itself, which eonstt 
lutes the third layer of the triple envelop. In this tough, 
flexible and elastic integument, are located the nerves, blood- 
vessels, Ac., which supply sustenance to the hair, and in the 
derangement of which discuses of the skin originate. The 
vessels of the true skin supply the sacs containing the roots 
of the hair with the moisture which sustains the fibres, and 
the same causes which affect the health <>i the hair, also af- 
fect the health of the skin. This is self-evident to the casual 
observer, as well as susceptible of demonstration by ihe an- 
atomist and physiologist ; tor in all cutaneous diseases, the 
hair becomes dry and harsh, and falls out in such quantities 
as sometimes to render the patient parnully or entirely bald. 
Wounds, burns, Ac., on the skin of the head, also produce 
baldness on the portions of the scalp where the injury has 
been inflicted, thus proving the close affinity and sympathy 
between the organism of the skin and the hair. 

The wonderful restorative and remedial properties of Pro- 
fessor Barry’s Trioopherous, are baseti upon this hypothesis, 
or rather this fact. It acts through the skin upon the hair, 
stimulating the inert vessels, opening the pores, imparting ac- 
tivity to the circulation, awakening from their lethargy all 
the vegetative functions which give life, vigor, and beauty to 
the fibres, extirpating every particle of scurf and dandruff, and 
soon clothing even the bald or half denuded head with a thick, 
glossy, silky, and elastic coveriag. 

But this is only oms of the uses of Professor Barry’s Tri- 
copherous. The same properties which restore vital and 
vegetative power the skin of the head are equally beneficial 
in all cutaneous diseases, or superficial injuries. For cuts, 
burns, bites of insects, sprains, erysipelas, bloiehes, pimples, 
scabies, ring-worm, rashes, scrofula, prickly heat, chilblains, 
chapped hands, rheumatism, burns, scalds, bruises, redness of 
the skin, and in short all the troublesome and painful external 
diseases and injuries which are so common in families, and 
which KOTHIMG BUT 1XTRRNAL REMEDIES CAN REMOVE* the 
Tricopherous will be found a speedy, safe, and unfailing cure. 
By virtue of its doable claim as a renovator and beautifier of 
nature’s choicest ornament, and a potent and invaluable rem- 
edial agent, it is entitled to a place on every toilet, and in ev- 
ery medicine chest. 

The following testimonials, selected from hundreds of sim- 
ilar import, will serve to show the value of the preparation, 
and the estimation in which it is held by those who have giv- 
en it a trial. — 

COPY OF A LETTER FROM WILLIAM DAVIES, 
Corner of Hicks and Atlantic streets, Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn, April 19th, 1849. 

Professor Barry— Sir : I should be deficient in gratitude 
to you, and in feeling for others who may be similarly afflic- 
ted, if I negleeted to inform you that your Tricopherous has 
entirely removed from my face a painful and disgusting erup- 
tion, consisting of large red pimples, with which I had been 
annoyed for many years. A regular application of the fluid 
according to the directions, for a little better than three 
weeks, completely relieved me of the nuisance, and the skin 
of my face is now as free from discoloration as in my boy- 
hood. Yours truly, WILLIAM DAVIES. 

COPY OF A LETTER FROM JAMES FITZGERALD. 

Nxw York, April 12th, 1949. 

Pkoyissok Barry — Verily, my dear str, your Tricophe- 
rous is the Admiral Crichton of its clast. It not only relieves 
the head from scurf and dandruff, and Imparts beauty and vig- 
or to the hair, but it is, as 1 can testify from pergonal experi- 
ence, a most valuable application for cuts abrasions, bruises, 
and those vile eruptions which are so annoying to children in 
the warm seasons, I have found nothing equal to it in cuiane 
ous disorders ; and if what I say is worth any thing to you, 
publish it and welcome. Yonr ob’i servant, 

JAMES FITZGERALD. 
COPY OF A LETTER FROM DR. LEE. 

Nkw York, Feb. A 1849. 

Mr. Barry— I have no hesitation in recommending an arti- 
cle which I can, of my own personal knowledge, endorse as 
good ; and I therefore state with confidence, that your Tri- 
copherous is what you claim it to be— an article tor clean- 
sing, preserving, beautifying, and promoting the growth of 
the hair. 

I find it to be the best remedy I have ever had in my prac- 
tice for scald head, ringworm, and diseases which the skin is 
subject to. T. A. LEE, M. D. 


The following testimonial is from Mr. Mann, editor of the 
Scientific American. Comment on such evidi 
ceaeary : Niw York, Feb. 91, 1849. 


dence is unne- 


Barky’s Tricopherous is an article that we take pleasure 
in awarding the highest commendations. We do not do it 
upon the recommendations of others, bnt from our own per 


to keep it healthy, soft and gloesy, it also removes dandruff, 
ireventa grey hatr, and invigorates its growth in a manner un • 
squalled by any other composition known to us, A person 
only needs to use one bottle to be convinced of its truth. 

Sold in large bottles, price 76 tents, at the principal office, 
139 Broadway. 


Aornts— Anderson. 607 Broadway ; Dr. Smith, 254 Tenth 
avenue ; Dr. Lyon, 440 Grand st. ; Dr. Mercer, 224 Broad st., 
Newark; Mrs. Hays, 182 Fulton st., Brooklyn ;R.G Wright, 
23 South st., Philadelphia: C. P. Pointer, Baltimore ; W. 


-w WUW Oi.; I UHAUVipUM. V. A • AVIUM IMIUVLVIO j TV • 

Brown, Washington st., Boston ; Haviland, Harrell A Co., 
Charleston, $. C. ; J. v j | ” " ' ~ 

bers. St. Louis, Mo. ; F 
Racine. Wisconsin. F 
generally throughout the United 


VIGTfU| BIm 0VMUU) UaVUWHdj «*, VV«) 

Charleston, $. C. ; J. Wright, New Orleans ; David Cham- 
Brombery, Mobile, Ala. ; Steiger, 
*>y druggists and perfumers 
States and C ’ 


1 Canada. 262 
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naven oi ncaun ; ana wnai ii nas aireaay none ior ine ii 
sands who have used it, it is capable of doing for the mill 
still suffering and struggling with disease. It purifies, ci- 
tes, and strengthens the fountain springs of life, and inf 


IN QUART BOTTLES, 

For Purifying the Blood, and for the Cure of 
Scrofula, Mercurial Diseases, 

Rheumatism, Cutaneous Eruptions, 

Stubborn Ulcers, I.iver Complaint, 

Dtspepsy, Bronchitis. 

Salt Rheum, Consumption, 

Fever Sorbs, Female Complaints, 

Erysipelas, 1 .oss of Appbtitk, 

Pimples, Biles, General Debility, Ac. 

T HE PROPRIETORS having spent much time 

in bringing ihis preparation of Sarsaparilla to its pre- 
sent stale of pence tion ; and the experience of fourteen years 

has furnished them the most ample opportunity to study, in 
their various forms, the diseases for which it is recommended, 
and to adapt it exactly to their relief and cure. Patients who 
wish a really good Medicine arc invited to give it a trial, and 
satisfy themselves of its superiority, and the invaluable pro- 
perty it possesses of arresting and curing disease. The bottle 
has been enlarged to hold one Quart, and in its present im- 
proved form may safely claim to be tne best and cheapest me- 
diae of the age. Its progress to the fame it has attained may 
be traced by a long line of facts and cures, that stand as land- 
marks and beacons for the invalid, pointing the way to the 
haven of health ; and what it has already done for the thou- 

milltons 
clean- 
infuses 

new vigor throughout the whole animal frame. 

DYSPEP8Y CURED. 

The following testimonial, from a gentleman so well known 
as Mr. Cox, requires no comment, and recommends itself to 
all similarly afflicted : Nbw-Orlbans, Dec. 18, 1848. 

Messrs. A. B. A D. Sands — Gentlemen : Having experi- 
enced the most beneficial effects from the use of your Sar- 
mparilla, it gives me pleasure to add my testimony to the 
numerous spontaneous effusions of grateful hearts which you 
continually are receiving. 

My case was dyspeptic, or rather I may term it a weakness 
of the digestive organs. For more than a year, I was troubled 
with wind upon my stomach and its frequent eructation, to- 
gether with producing a spasmodic contraction of the heart, 
often gave me ranch annoyance. After trying various reme- 
dies without avail, I commenced with your Sarsaparilla. Be- 
fore 1 had used half a liottle, almost every symptom of this 
disagreeable complaint had vanished, and in a few weeks its 
continued use effected a complete cure. I therefore confident- 
ly recommend it to all persons affected in the sa.ne manner, 
SLnd have reason to believe that many who are suffering under 
a supposed disease of the heart, if they woul I take your Sar 
sapartlla, in a few weeks would find themselves restored to 
health in both mind and body. I remain yours, very truly, 
JOHN V. COX, 93 Lexington Avenue. 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA IN PRUSSIA. 

The Proprietors of this valuable Medicine have just re 
ceived an order from our esteemed friend and correspondent, 
Theodore S. Fay, Secretary of Legation to the Court of Prus- 
sia, for the use of a member of the Royal Family— a copy of 
which we herewith lay before our renders —[Home Journal. 

“ U. S. Legation, Berlin, Nov. 30, 1848. — Gentlemen : I 
wish you to send two dozen bottles of your Sarsaparilla, for 
the use of his Royal Highness Prince Waldimir of Prussia, to 
this Legation, as soon as possible. It is necessary that he 
should receive it immediately ; therefore, please send it by 
first steamer. The bill can las made out in the name of the 
Prince, and sent with it; Your obedient servant, 

“THEO. S. FAY.’* 

SCROFULOUS AFFECTION OF THE EYES. 
South Kingston, (R. I.) Oct. 11, 1847.— Messrs. Sands— 
Gentlemen : My little danghter, when one year old, was at- 
tacked with a scrofulous humor on her face, which soon after 
extended into her eyes, causing almost total blindness in one 
of them, and disfiguring her whole face. I employed two 
physicians to attend her. who exhausted their utmost skill to 

S ive her relief, but it all proved useless, and finally one of 
tern remarked to me that he had known of some striking 
cures effected by Sands' Sarsaparilla, and advised me to try 
it I obtained one bottle, which she commenced using, and 
before it was all used up it had effected an entire cure. It is 
now over four years since she was cured, and there has been 
no reappearance of the disease, and we are satisfied that it 
is a perfect cure. It gives me great pleasure to add that I can 
recommend it to any sufferer from a similar complaint. 
Respectfully yours, GEORGE ROBINSON. 

fT^* Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. A 
D. SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton-st.. corner of 
William, N. Y. Sold also by Druggists generally throughout 
the United States. Price $1 per Bottle; 8 Bottles for $5. 246 



H. RICHARDSON, 

ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 

No. 90 Fulton-strrt, 

New-York, 

Continues to execute all matters entrusted to his 
care in the first style of the Art, combined with 
moderation In charges and punctuality in de- 
livery. 247 
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GAfcfcTTfi op trkioii. 


aOURAtXD’S LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 

JxTLLL WmiOHT. — C aKTO X. 

In accent* which a haart of «tona m ght move— 

But seasonod with the slightest dash of flattery— 

Mars Sabretasche told Juia all his love. 

And vowed “ to win her he would storm a battery ; 

Or lead a ‘ forlon hope,’ his love to prove ! 

What if her skin was dark ?— her hair red ?— no matter; he 
Was quite regardless of such TRIFLING things ; 

His Julia was an angel, MINUS wings !” 

“ Levs rules thi camp,” ftc., and our soldier seems to be 
over head and ears ! but he appears to b « unaware of ,h ° 
fact that GOURAUD’S IT A LI AN MEDICATED SOAP will 
infallibly remove from the slcm every ve.-tige of Tan, Frecx- 
les, Sallowness, Redness, Roughness, Pimples, or other cuta- 
neous eruptions ! Equally ignorant he seems to have been of 
the value of GOURAUD’S POUDRES SUBTILES in ex- 
tirpatinr superfluous hair ! ’ Pis strung j also, that it never 

<*i>urred to him that Julia’s red hair might have beMColOT- 
ed a magnificent black, by GOi RAU I> » E C d no ^ ^ * 
DYE! The value of GOURARD’S LIQUID ROGUE for 

g iving a permanent roainesa to pale chocks, he seems to have 
een aware of, for he used it himself ! 
rry j) r GOURAUD’S renowned preparations can only be 
obtained genuine at his depot, 67 Walker street, first store 
from Broadway, NOT in Broadway. 

READ THIS 
From the Boston Post. 

Boo lx’s Hyprbioh Fluib.— W e have repeatedly spoken 
in favor of this celebrated article for the hair, and, from the 


HITCHCOCK ft LEADBEATER, 

■vro. 375 BROADWAY, (between Franklin and 

±y White streets, New- York.) Dealers in, and Retailers 
of every variety of STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS, 
on the most reasonable le>ms, for cash. Their Stock is se« 
lecied with great care. ONLY ONE PRICE. Your patron- 
age is very respectfully solicited. F. HITCHCOCK, 

(218 tf) 


E. H. LEADBEATER. 


I. O. of O. F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

J W. & E. D. STOKES, 194 Market-st., below 

• Sixth- st. .south side, Manufacturers of Regalia, Sashes 
and Robes for Lodges and Encampments. Books. Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all other articles lequired to furnish Lodges 
and EucamDtmeuts, furnished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a disftitca promptly attended to and at the lowest prices 
mi the United States. >OJC ‘ r 


• CT51f 

CLOCKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE^ 

r PO the I. 0-0. F. and the public in general. 
JL The subscriber, 1. J. CRISWELL, No. *291) Alarket-st., 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectiuny invite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, Looking Glasses, Britannia and 
Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 
can be hau in th® City. I- J : CRISWELL’S, 

ly:nov.9. 


BENJAMIN’S BRASS SPRING TRUSSES, t 
Never grow weak, or rust from the 

k moistnre.or heat of the body. " Once right, ai- 
'ways right.” Pressure graduated from one to 50 
lbs. without a back pad, which does great injury 
to thespine. Six days* trial given, if not perfectly satisfac- 
tory, money returned. Thompson’s Trusses at reduced prl- 
cas. Also, the best kind of Shoulder Braces and Abdominal 
Supporters. 13 Beekman-st. N. Y^ 249oowtf 



OLD 

Jacob 

THE ORIGINAL 

OF THE 



DOCTOR 

Townsend, 

DISCOVERER 

GENUINE 


TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA 


No. ‘298 Market-si , below Eighth. 

North side, Philadelphia. 


JO HL* OSBORNE, REGALIA MANUFACTURER^ 


| (jo Uk/ Aw la JJ - it uvx aaaj * *»»***» w — ■ — — 

O. 99 MADISON -STREET, N EVV ■■ YORK, ' ftd*'*** 1 *“ 1 *’ 


„. — - . . - guppliu promptly erery de«cription of Lodge and fcu 

E raise of those who have used it, we beueve wm* tully jusu- . ctmpmQn t Regalia. He will t>e nappy to receive ordure trurn 
ed In doing so; we therefore cheerfully give place to the | thc % mt herhood for furnishing all articles required bvthe 
following from the agent in Worcester : New Work 


Old Dr. Townsend ie now about 70 non of tft, udhsa tong boos known 
a. iK AUTHOR u" DISCOVERT* of thJ GENUINE ORIGINAL 
“TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA.” Being- poor, be wae compel iod to 
limit iu manufacture, by which meant it hat been kept out of market, and 
the aalea circumscribed to those only who had proved its worth and known 
iu value. It had reached the ear* of many, nevertheless, as thorn persons 
«-ho h been healed of sort diseases, and saved from death, proclaimed fce 
excellence and wonderful HEALING POWER.. This 

Grand and Uneqnalled Preparation 

i, and is called, for throngboorth* length 


“The sale of the Hyperion increases, and we are confident — __ BUFFALO 

p EGALIA^ afl kmd* and every other article 


its entire success : . , , . T , . .. 

* This may certify that nearly eight months sinoe I lost all 
my hair, and for six months my head was entirely bald ; at 
the end of that time, I purchased a bottle of Bogle’s Hyperi- 
on Fluid of D. Scott, Jr. ft Co., the agents iu Worcester. 
Since then I have used it regularly and strictly according to 
directions, in consequence of which, the hair has started all 
o«r mr head. I. i. now aboni an inch £ d6 

West Boylston, Mau., June 19, 1846 ” 
fry* For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by A. B. ft D. 
Sands. 100 Fulton-sL ; Rushton, Clark ft Co., 110 and 273 
Broadway, N. Y. To be obtained of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, Wm Bogle, 277 Washingtoii-st., Boston, and 
of the principal Druggists and Perfumers in the United States 
and Canada. 


required in Lodges or Camps furnished on the shut test 

notice, and at reasonable prices. Also, uiatcruus ami trim- 
mings of all kinds. T. PARSON, 275 Main-st. 232if 

REGALIA IN READING, PA. “ “ " 

T HE Subscriber has constantly on hand, and 

makes to order at short notice. Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd- Fellows, Druids, Sons of Temperance, ftc.,at as low 
irices as they can be purchased in the larger cities. N. B. 
ewels, Emblems and Books, also furnished. 

H. A. LANTZ, 

232: tf. 42 West Washington-st., Reading, P. 


J C. BOOTH & CO., 21 Cortlandt-*t., Whole- 

• utle and Retail dealer, in Ready-made Clothing and 
Gentlemen’s furnishing articles. Garments made in the be»t 
style at shortest notice. Shirts, Slocks, Cravats, Ac. ftc., al- 
ways on hand. 


VfRS. HAMILTON, 431 Pearl-street, New- 
JjJL Yorx. — Pattern Hats made in the best style ; and all 
orders from Southern Merchants.and Country purchasers will 
be executed with promptness. 3m241 


DIETZ. BROTHER ft OO., 

T AMP MANUFACTURERS, Washington 
JL i S'ores, (No. 139 Wiliam st.) and 62 Fulton-st., Brook- 
lyn. Having a large and well organized manufactory, are 
now prepared to fulfil orders for their manufactures at short 
notice, which will be warranted of the best quality, and sold 
as low as any in the market In their stock will be found GILT 
and BRONZED CHANDELIERS, from two to eight lights, 
with and without pri ms for burning Oil or Camphene. 

TABLE LAMPS, Gilt and Bronzed, for Oil or Camphene, 

of more than one hundred different patterns. 

FRENCH MECHANiUA. OR CARCEL LAMPS. A fine 
assortment, and Globes, wicks and Chimniea to fit. 

Also— A great variety of Suspending Lamps, Bracket 
Lamps, Side Lamps, Study Lamps, Candelabra, Girandoles, 
Hall Lanterns, China Vases, Mantel Ornaments, Porcelain 
Shades and Globes. 

Also — A full assortment of Paper Shades, Glass Shades, 
Glebes, Wicks, Chimnies, and other articles appertaining to 
their business; pure Sperm Oil, Lard Oil, Camphene and 

*Tbe} aro also now manufacturing Drummond’s Patent Can- 
dle-maker, an article of great utility for the Southerrn and 
Western States, being a Candle-stick which forms the candle, 
wicked and ready for use. 

N. B. — Orders by mail promptly filled. Address 

DEITZ, BROTHER ft CO’, 

No. 139 William-st. N. Y., 

254tf and No. 62 Fulton-st., Brooklyn. 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 

T HE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 

fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much less than the usual price. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever Watches, anchor eaeapement, 
Duplex and Lapins Watches, 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains, 

Do do Keys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Fens, 

Ladicf’ Bracelets. Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles, 

Do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins, 

Diamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups. Forks, Forks, ftc. 

Gold Watches, as low as 820 to 852 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought 
All Watches warrantod to keep good time, or the money 
returned. Watches, Clocks and Jewelry ropaired in the best 
manner and warranted, at much less than the usual prices. 

G. C. ALLEN, 

Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and Retail, 51 
Wall-st., (late 30) corner of William-st, up stairs. I y236 


PERFUMERY, TOILET SOAPS AND FANCY GOODS. 

J OHNSON & GROSER, No. 1, Cortland-street, 

Importers, Manufacturers and Dealels, Agents for Vroom 
and Fowler’s celebrated premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. 
Country Merchants and Traders supplied upon the lowest 

terms. 

REGALIA AND JEWELS 

1VT ANUFACTURED and sold by E. COMBS 
1YX 268 Grand-st. N. Y. The various “ Orders ” furnish 
ed on reasonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold and Silver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmings, also Satin, Velvet. Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly on baud, anu sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. 928: tf. 


JOSEPH D. WILLIAMSON, 

C ARVER AND GILDER, Manufacturer of 

Plain and Ornamented Gilt, Mahogany, Walnut and 
Roee-wood Frames, for Looking Glasses, Charters, Diplomas, 
Pictures and Portraits, wholesale and retail, at No. 25 North 
Sixth, above Market street, Pmladelphia 243 


F. W. OORINTH, 

H at, cap and umbrella store, No 

290 North 9d street, below Callowhill. east side. Phila- 
delphia, constantly on hand a full supply of fashionable Hats. 
Caps and Umbrellas, which will be sold cheap for cash. Hie 
friends are invited to give him a call. 228:6m. 


GEORGE W. ZIMMERMAN. 

V ENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER, No 

61, Arch-st. above Second, has constantly on hand a gen 
•ral assortment, which for finish and workmanship cannot be 
surpassed .to which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

N. B. He would call particular attention to liis Improved 
Venitian Blinds adopted for Stores, Offices, ft c. 235lf 


the Sarsaparilla root a 

or of fermsniatioo, m «■ 
vinos it secured m a 


FINE MILINEHY. 


Art, bar* all bttn brought into requisition ia th* manufacture of Um 
OLD DR. *8 SARSAPARILLA. Tha Sarsaparilla root, it is well knowa 
-o medical men, contain* many medicinal proper!***, and eocae propertia* 
rhich are inert or uaeleaa; and other*, which, if reta in ed in preparing it for 
um. produce fermentation and acid, which is injurious to the aymem. Some 
of the properties of Saraaparilla are so volatile, that they entirely evaporate 
and are lost in the preparation, if they are not p r e s er v e d by a acieatifle 
■rooeae, known only to those experienced in it* manufacture. Moreover, 
theae volatile principles, which By off iu vapor, or as an ex h ala tio n, under 
heat, are the very essential medical properties of th* root, which give to it 
all iu value. The 

GENUINE 

Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s Sarsaparilla 

is ao prepared, that all th* inert properties of U 
removed, every thing capable of beooming acid 

traded and rejectad; then every particle of roe - ----- 

pure and concentrated form ; and thus it is rendered uenpabl* of ioeiog an 
of ile valuable and healing properties. Prepared ia this way, it is nude the 
meet powerful agent in the 

Core of Innumerable Diseases, 

Hence the reason why we beer commendations on every aide ia ko fcver by 
en, vents and children. W* find it doing wooden la the cm of 
cbNSUMPTION, DYSPEPSIA, and LIVER COMPLAINT, aad In 
RHEUMATISM, 8CROFULA and PILES, C08T1 V ENE88, all CU- 
TANEOUS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, and all a fl e cri eae 
arising from 

Impurity of the Blood. 

It possesses a marvellous efficaey in all complaints arising from laUgne 
on, from Acidity of th* Stomach: from unequal circulation, determination 
of blood to the head, palpitation ol the heart, cold feet and cold h a a da, wM 
mill* and hoi fiashas over the body. It baa not bad its equal in coughs and 
co.de: and promote* eaay expectoration, and grail* perspiration, relaxing 
stricture of tha lungs, throat, and every other Dart. 

But in nothing w iu excellence morn manif es tl y a 
baa ia all kinds 


OPPOSITION— TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 

A LITTLE one side irom the bulk of Jobbers, 

for the purposes of low expenses, yet I hope you will 
cut this advertisement out and give me a call, as 1 am trying 
to build up a trade for cash and short time, which 1 hope to 
succeed in, in opposition to long time and* old established 
houses. I Duy the principal portion of my goods for cash at 
auction and in Europe. They will eonstst of all styles of 
Dry Goods, such as are desirable, and under the usual market 

§ rices. I shall be receiving daily— Ribbons, Laces, Erabroi- 
eries, Muslins, Silks, Bareges, (green, plain ft fancy,) Drape- 
ries, Gloves, Fans, Ladies’ and Gentlemens’ L. C. Hdkfa, 
Fancy Silk Hdkfs., Grass Cloths, Oil Silks, Italian and Fancy 
Cravats, Sewing Silks, Crapes, Crape Usee, Silk, Lisle, and 
Kid Gloves, Tarlatona, Flowers, ftc. ftc. In short, any arti- 
cle in Dry Goods which I consider cheap and desirable. 

3m241 L. H. MOORE, 45 Beaver street, New-York. 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 

•VTO. 322 MARKET -STREET. PHILADEL- 

JLy PHIA.— The Subscriber would call the attention of 
the public to his Manufactory, (the oldest in the city) where 
can be furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cathedrals, Church- 
es or Parlors, with all the modern improvements, viz: Com- 
position Pedals, Double Swells, Coupler’s Octave, ftc. ftc , 
with his unsurpassed Reed Stops, which I will furnish cheap- 
er than any builder of established reputation. 

* WM. A. CORRLE. 

N.B. Small size Organs, suitable for Lodges, ftc., always 
on hand. 1)233 


EMPIRE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, ' 

A ND CLOTH STORE, 713 Greenwich street, 

XjL between Charles and Amos, New York. Persons 
wanting Clothing of any description made up, can rely on 
having what they wish at this store, as far as regards good 
worktasnship, materials, and a first rate fit; and the under- 
signed do not hesitate to say, that we can furnish them at r 
cost of at least 15 per cent, less than can be purchased else 

W CLOTHS, CASSIMEBES, AND VESTINGS, for Men and 
Boys’ wear, for sale by the yard as cheap as can be found in 
the city, and no charge will be made for cutting. 

An assortment of READY MADE CLOTHING constantly 
on hand, at about one half the usual prices. 

Southen and Western oidersmade up cheap, with dispatch. 
Your pal >.1 logo is respectfully solicited. 

N. B — A suit of Clothes made up of the finest materials, at 
from 825 to 830, aad at 19 hours’ notice, if wanted. 

THOMAS WILEY, Jr , 

(949- If) WILLIAM R. BOWNB. 


and auges of 

Female Complaints* 


It work* vrondera 
Obstructed. ~ 


periods, iu 

Disease. 


-onders In eases of jfaior albut or whites. Falling of ti 
Suppressed, or Painful Menses, Irregularity ot the i 
the like; and ia effectual in curing all forms of U 


By removing obstruction*, and regulating th* general system. It gives tano 
end strength i* the whole body, and our ca ail forma of 

Yervous Diseases and Debility, 

and thus prevents or relieves a greet variety of other dlaeaees, a* Spinel Ir» 
ritatiMi, Neuralgia, St. Vitna Dance, Swooning, Epileptic Fits, Oonvol- 

B,< U*la not possible for this medicine to fail to do good ; it he* nothiog ia H 
which can ever harm ; it can never tour or spoil, and therefore, can never 
lots its curative properties. Itcleanaea th* blood, excHee the liver to brailhy 
action, tone* the stomach, and give* good digvatkm, relieves th* bowels of 
torpor end constipation, allays inflammation, purifies the akin, equaliaes lha 
circulation of the blood, producing gentle warmth equally all over the body, 
and th* insensible perspiration ; relaxes all ■trieture* and tightness, remove* 
all obstructions, and invigorate* the entire nervous system. Is not this, tfaa^ 

The Medicine you rie-eminentiy Neeay 

Bat can any of them thing* be said of B. P. Townsend’e inferior artMs 
This young man’s liquid i* not vo be 

Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 

__ of one GRAND FACT, that the on* i* INCAPABLE of DETE- 
RIORATION aad 

Never Spoils, 

while the other DOES ; it eoura, fermenta, and blows the bottles containteg 
it into fragment* ; the eoor, acid liquid exploding, and damaging ethv 
goods! Must not this horrible compound be poisonous to the syatemt 
Wbat! put acid into a system already diseased with acid! What causoo 
Dyspepsia but acid 1 Do w* not all knew, that when food aoure m ow 
stomachs, what miaohiefr it produce* !-HUtulene*, heartburn, paipfeaimm 
of the heart, liver complaint, diarrboa, dysentery, colic, and corruption « 4 
th* blood T What is Scrofula but an acid humor in the body I Whatpro- 
ducea all the humors which bring on Eruption* of the Skin. Scald Her 
Salt Rheum, Erydpelae, While Swelling*, Fever-Sore*, and all ulccrau 
internal and external I It ie nothing under heaven but en acid • 
which sours, and thus spoils all the fluid* of the body, more or 1 cm. w 
tulm Rhiamaliatn* but a sour aok) fiuJ, which ioiioutUi itself haw 
(hi joints and elsewhere* irritating and inflaming the lender and di ifc si e 
Usenet upon which it act* 1 8o of nerrou# disease*, of impurity of the Mood, 
of deranged ciroulatieo*, and nearly all the ailments which afflict h 


Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely wane to um this 

Soaring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” 

OF & P. TOWNSEND ! 

and yet he would bin have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob ibwneewd^i 
GENUINE ORIGINAL SARSAPARILLA, is an IMITATION of Mi 

Haave^ferbid that we should deal in aa article which would beer the note 
distant reeamblaacs to B. P. Townsend’s article ! and which should bring 
down npeo (be Old Dr. such a mountain load of complaints and erfminadaan 
from Agents who have aold, and purchasers who have need 8. P. Townsend's 
FERMENTING COMPOUND. 

We wish H understood, bees urn it ia the abeohiU truiK, that 8. P. Town* 
■end’s article and Old Dr. Jacob Town send ’i Saraaparilla are heaven- wide 
apart, and infinitalr dissimilar ; that they art unlike la every particular, 
baring not one single thing In eommen. 

Ac B. P. Townsend is no doctor, end never was, is no chemist, no pkar. 

1 -. i of medicine or disease then an; o«*— 

laa, wbel guarantee can the public 
are res e rv in g a* genuine ecieat 
article used in * “ 


wbat guarantee can the public have that they 
medicine, containing *H the virtues of the 

. ... d which are incapable of changes wfaasa 

might render them the AGENTS of D18EA8E instead of health I 
It ie to arrest frauds upon the unfortunate, to pour balm into wounded am- 
manky, to kindle hop* in the despairing bosom, to restore health and b to m n 
and vigor into the crushed and broken, aad to banish infirmity— teal OLD 
DR. JACOB TOWNSEND has SOUGHT and FOUND th* oppertnaaty 
and means t* bring hie 

Grand Universal Concentrated Remedy, 

wtthha the reach, and to the knowledge of alt who need it, that theymng 
learn and know, by Joyful experience. As 

Transcendent Power to Heal S 

and thueta have the aaparebaeable Beliefs* tie* of having raised fhonw 

ml inf — * — .w. w.j ^ -. i — |g „ 

■eng Ub of vigor and luefuloem to themselves, their bailies a 

Frtnsipal gOos 109 Nassau-atrMt, N, Y. 
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THE DYING GIRL’S ENTREATY. 

BY MHS. H. 8. DB GROVB. 

Once more enfold me with Love’s circling arms, 
As sinks my spirit to its final rest; 

’Twill soothe my anguish, hush my vague alarms, 
That, gathering, shroud my pathway to the blest. 

Gently, still gently murmur I am thine. 

And pierce with earnest glance my sunken eye; 

Closer, *tis bitter joy to call thee mine. 

And know the mandate pass’d that bids me die. 

To feel life’s torch wane slowly to decay, 

While kindles still the flame that lit mine own; 

To yield, as visions lost, each dreamy ray 

Whose radiant gleam was on the Future thrown; 

Better to part from life e’er cold and blight 
Had palsied e’en my sweetest hope in thee. 

Than, sickening, mark Love’s fading, dying light, 
As shadows mingle in thy iestiny. 

Nay, murmnr not, for oft ..t eventide, 

An angel-voice shall whisper thee of love, 

And thou wilt worship still thine angel bride. 
Who e’er thee watches from her home above. 


Beside the radiant angel, whose pure eyes 
Smiled on the boy with love ineffable. 

As thus to him she spake : “ Thy Future see!” 

He looked above ; the sky was filled with stars, 
And one more brilliant than the rest came near. 

He from it shrank, but lo, the holy one 
Did pluck it as a flower, and place it on 
The dreamer's brow, and said: “ As this among 
Its fellows is, so shall thy name be bright. 
Surpassing all in glory and extent.” 

The dreamer woke — not to forget the dream, 

But bore its precious memory evermore. 

In after years, when its fulfillment came, 

And round his brow the laurel wreath was bound. 
The angel came again, and claimed that star, 

And took it back to Heaven, but kindly left 
A reflex of its brightness to illume 
The world for ever. 


dbriginal $mmran Jlomantt. 


THE BRAVO’S DAUGHTER; 

OR, THE TORY OF CAROLINA. * 

& Romance of the Ame rican Rebolutten. 

WEiTTm rox m •ajuttz or the mnoti and oolds » xvu, 


Unseen the Spirit Land draws near — the Home 
From whence divided we as wanderers come — 
Returning soon we mingle, and, with tears, 
Chant a sad requiem o’er life’s wasted years. 


THE DREAM OF SHAKSPERE. 

(IMAGINARY.)— BY FLOBASTBLLA. 

*Twas night — a summer night — and the moon’s rays 
Stole through the window of a lowly cot,* 

And fell upon a fair young face. A boy 
Lay, seemingly, in troubled sleep, and on 
His lofty brow reposed a wondrous light 
Of thought, too bright, too deep for man to read. 
Anon a smile lit up his face, as if 
This vision to his wondering soul appeared : 

In Heaven, where skies are clear, and bright, and 
pure, 

A cloud came floating through the azure vault ; 

He on it gazed intent, and as he looked, 

It changed, and changed again, and then it seemed 
The semblance of an angel, whose sweet face 
Beamed mildly on him, and a lily hand 
Did beckon him away. Then golden wings 
Seem’d to him given, and thro* the sky he soared 
With eagle strength and swiftness, until he knelt 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUQANNB. 

The evening gun boomed once more over the 
waters, and the steps of the corporal’s guard ap- 
approached the prisoners. Again the iron rivets 
ot their manacles were loosed, and the heavy 
log-chain fell to the ground. 

Ernest Rivers and the British corporal exchang- 
ed rapid glances of intelligence. 

u Now T” cried the Englishman. 

“Now !” echoed Tom, the ranger. 

And awav across the sands, toward the water 
wall dashed the fugitive prisoners, with the Bri- 
tish soldiers apparently in olose pursuit. No 
noise had as yet been made, nor had their move- 
ments been observed from the castle ramparts. 
Ernest Rivers felt his heart swell in his bosom, 
as he flew across the yielding sands. 

The old man, grasping the small hand of his 
boy, panted in the rear, and it seemed then as if 
even that hopeless mourner was inspired anew 
with the desire of life and liberty. On they 
dashed. They reached the sea-wall — they be- 
held the boat. In a moment more. Tom Evans 
had sprang over the gunwale, ana grasped an 
oar in his stalwart hand. 

Rivers followed, and after him sprang the boy, 
dragging his father’s feeble frame. The British 
corporal at this moment reached the strand. 

• OoutiMM* from pif« SU, 


“ Come on !” cried Rivers : “ freedom or death, 
now I” 

“ Pin with you,” answered the Briton, leaping 
into the boat. 

Two of his comrades followed him. The two 
others paused upon the beach. 

“Come on !” exclaimed the corporal. 

But the soldiers turned pale and hesitated. 

“ Then if you will not come give me your 
guns,” ciied the leader, and in an instant he had 
sprung back upon the beach, and seized the 
muskets of his faint-hearted associates. 

They yielded them without resistance, and as 
ined the boat, both 


regain 
> shore. At this instant 


the determined corporal re 
turned and fled along the s 
a musket shot sounded from the castle-wall above 
them. 

They were discovered ! 

“ Away — push off, and row for your lives !” 
cried the British corporal. 

The fugitives needed no second order. They 
bent upon their oars, and with a sudden foroe 
the boat shot out into the channel. 

Then was heard the quick roll of the alarm 
drum, in the castle, and presently a shower of 
bullets, from a score of muskets, pattered around 
the boat. 

“ Pull for your lives, men !” 

Away flew the boat, spinning and whirling 
through the dangerous rapids, which formed the 
harbor’s mouth of St. Augustine. These des- 
perate fellows gave the whole strength of excite- 
ment to their efforts. The wide sweep of eaoh 
stroke carried them on with fearful rapidity, 
while the swift current, setting seaward, accel- 
erated their speed. 

“ Pull for your lives, men — we are chased !” 
cried the corporal once more, as the musket 
shots began to fall thicker; and at the same 
moment a body of soldiers were seen embarking 
in boats, to pursue them. 

The fugitives were as yet inside of the bat- 
tery’s range, but would soon reach a point com- 
manded by all the seaward armament of the 
fort. The English leader glanced at the boats 
just pushing from the shore, and a grim smile 
crossed his lip. 

“ They will have to pull hard !” cried he. 

The shots from the castle now ceased, for the 
pursuers had emerged into the channel, and in- 
tercepted the range of shot. 

“ Pull away ! pull away !” cried the Briton. 

On, through the foaming waters, towards the 
ocean, careered the boat ; and behind came 
the pursuers, straining every nerve to overtake 
theirjprey. And now another peril arose frown- 
ingly before the Americans. 

A low, moaning noise swept over the surface 
of the water, growing louder and louder as it 
neared the narbor’s mouth. Then a heavy 
•well rooked the frail bark, and a strong breeze 
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r ashed landward. The fugitives, tagging at 
their oars, glanced for a moment around, and 
beheld an awful cloud spreading upward from 
the sea horizon, and covering the rising waves 
with a pall-like blackness. Higher and higher 
it mounted, swallowing up the twilight ; and 
foreboding one of those terrible storms, which, 
on the dangerous coast of the Floridaa, are near- 
ly always fatal to the hapless mariner who en- 
counters their fury. 

“ In a moment more we shall be under the 
guns of the fort, and one battery will sink us,” 
said one of the British soldiers, with a terrified 
look toward the corporal. 

u Never you fear that,” answered the deter- 
mined man. “ They’ll not fire. Look — if they 
pour their grape and canister from the ramparts, 
they may hit friends as well ^s foes.” 

He pointed, as he spoke, to the pursuing boats, 
which had divided, and were somewhat scat- 
tered ; but all, like their own little vessel, under 
cannon shot of the castle. 

“ Pull away,” continued the corporal, “ and 
never mind the big guns !” 

The cloud grew blacker and blacker ahead of 
them, and the surging swell of the waters rock- 
ed them, as they swept on toward the harbor’s 
mouth. The twilight was rapidly disappearing 
over the channel, though still, behind the towers 
of St. Augustine, the sky was crimson with the 
traces of sunset. 

The boats behind were gaining rapidly, and 
the almost despairing fugitives could hear the 
shouts of the British, summoning them to sur- 
render. But no thought had these men save of 
freedom or death. 

“ Pull away!” still cheerily cried the corporal, 
and still the escaped captives swept their heavy 
oars. 

The foremost of the pursuers was now within 
gunshot, and the commanding officer’s voice 
was heard calling upon the Americans to ship 
their oars. 

“ Bring to, or we sink you !” came distinctly 
to their ears. 

No answer was returned ; but the men bent 
anew upon their sweeps, in desperation. Again 
the command to bring to was shouted, followed 
immediately by a shower of bullets. 

A cry of terrible anguish echoed the musket- 
ry — a cry as if all the terror of a human soul 
was concentrated in one convulsive shriek. Er- 
nest Rivers, as he held the tiller of the boat, felt 
his blood shrink in his veins at that fearful cry. 

It was a father’s shriek. And. as Rivers look- 
ed again, he beheld the wretched old man strain- 
ing to his bosom the bleeding body of his son. 
The oars had dropped from the hands of both, 
and were swept away by the waves. 

There, clasping his child to his arms, the des- 
olate old gray headed father sank to the bottom 
of the boat. The boy’s eyes were fixed in a 
look of dying love upon his face — his pale, young 
lips quivered, and he pressed his small hand 
upon his side, whence from the bullet wound, a 
stream of dark red blood was pouring. 

“ My father — we — are— /ree /” murmured the 
boy, with a last effort. 

Then he sank gently back, and was dead. 
But on his lip was a smile of peace and happi- 
ness. as if he indeed were free. 

Tne corporal glanced in the wake of the boat, 
and behefd his exulting pursuers. He threw 
down his oar, and raised his musket to his 
shoulder. 

“ I will not kill my former comrades,” he 
muttered. “ They are but the slaves of tyranny. 
But,” he continued, with a fierce oath. “ I will 
shoot that officer, so help me heaven !’’ 

He fired as he spoke, and the British officer 
fell back in the stem-sheets of his boat, a corpse. 

It was the salvation of the fugitives. The 
pursuing bark, losing the guidance of her rud- 
der, whirled round among the rapids, and be- 
came totally unmanageable. The corporal, who 
had again grasped his oar, gave once more the 
order : 

<c Pull, my men, pull !” 

And now another mighty roll, mocking the 
feeble voice of mortal artillery, was heard above 
those waters. It was the thunder, crashing 
through that terrible cloud, whieh overhung 
them, crashing like ten thousand cannon, ana 
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rocking sea and shore with its reverberations. 
The frail boat rose and trembled upon the lifted 
waves, then settled in a fearful gulf, then plung- 
ed on with the fury of a wild horse, toward the 
wide, black ocean. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE OCEAN TORTURE. 

Water, water every where ; 

Yet never a drop to drink ! Colmido*. 

A storm upon the coast of Florida is a battle 
of all the elements. Fire, air, earth, and water, 
meet and dispute with each other tne ihastery 
of man. The terrible reefs and headlands hurl 
back the wind-ridden waves, and the sky bows 
down in blackness over all, vomiting forth flame 
and thunder. 

And now, while the night and the tempest 
encompassed her, that frail boat, freighted with 
the living and the dead, rushed outward to the 
ocean. Pursuers were left far behind ; for the 
mountain billows rose in fearful barriers behind 
the fugitives. They were now safe from the 
rage of man. but the fury of nature was lashing 
the path before them. 

Tne corporal and the three other rowers drew 
in their useless oars ; and clinging to the gun- 
wales suffered the boat to drive before the wind. 
Ernest Rivers still grasped the tiller, and en- 
deavored to keep the prow of the slight vessel 
before the force of the outward gale ; for upon 
the sea, wild and stormy as it was, lay their 
only hope of safety. The heavy clouas of spray 
whirled around his form, drenching his garments 
at every gust ; while darker and darker, as they 
plunged on, grew the face of the waters ; and 
fiercer howled the voice of the storm. The blind- 
ing mists hid from each the face of his comrade ; 
each clung for life to his position, uttering no 
word, and scarcely daring to think of the coming 
horrors of the awful night. 

And in the bottom of that boat crouched the 
desolate father, hugging to his breast his mur- 
dered boy. 

Stretched upon those frail planks, the gray- 
haired father wound his arms around his dead 
son, and pillowed upon his cheek the cold, pale 
forehead. The waves, dashing their spray 
above, disturbed him not ; the roar of the winds 
and thunder was all unheeded. The wretched 
father thought only of one terrible event — he 
heard but one awful sound — the death-shot 
which had struck his gentle boy. 

Oh, the long, horrible night, which those des- 
pairing fugitives spent upon the wild ocean, 
struggling for life against the madness of nature ! 
They spoke no word to each other — they took no 
heed of the dead in their midst — they only 
clung, pantingly, each to his frail support ; and 
prayed, yet dared not hope, for deliverance. 

But the morning at length dawned, and the 
storm sank into the bosom of the deep. The 
land was no longer to be seen ; and how far that 
frail bark had drifted and plunged during the 
long hours of darkness, none of her wretched 
crew could tell. All around them was one wide 
stretch of water, glistening now in the first faint 
glimmerings of the day. They strained their 
eyes to catch some speck of land, or the white 
canvas of some ship, in the distance; but in 
vain ! All was a desert of water. 

The sun arose, higher and higher above the 
rim of the ocean. Then these men began to 
look fearfully into each other’s faces, as if they 
dreaded to behold the expression of madness. 
Then the gaze of Ernest Rivers, and the blood- 
shot eyes of his poor companions, fell upon the 
desolate wretch at the bottom of the boat, still 
dinging to his bloody burthen. 

“Oh, my^God, this is terrible!” cried the 
corporal. 

“But we are free !” answered Rivers, with a 
despairing smile. 

“Ay, and we must not give up,” said the 
corporal, suddenly rousing himself. “ What say 
you, comrades, we have neither chart nor com- 
pass, but we have yonder sun to guide us. Let 
us pull bravely, and we shall reach land before 
nignt, though God alone knows where we are 
now.” 

The man nearest to the speaker grasped his 
oar, and essayed to lift it : but his strength was 
unequal to the effort ; it tell from his hand. 


“ I’m beat out,” he muttered with quivering 
lips. 

“I have here in my breast pocket,” said the 
corporal, “ three hard biscuits, and a flask of 
rum. We will take one of these biscuits and 
divide it into six pieces, for our breakfast. Each 
man shall then have a sip of the liquor. What 
say you, comrades?” 

The calm voice in which the corporal spoke 
these words inspired those who listened to him 
with hope. Each man signified his assent to 
the proposition, and in a few moments the hard 
ship-bread was divided into six fragments. 

The sea was exceedingly rough, and the boat 
tossed up and down upon the waves. The sun 
had now risen an hour above the horizon, and 
its beams were just beginning to be felt by the 
weary, shivering fugitives. But, as yet, the old 
man had not lifted his head from his son’s body, 
nor glanced once at the faces of his companions. 
He crouched in the same position in which he 
had fallen, with his dying child, to the boat’s 
bottom, straining the lifeless corse to his bosom 
with an immovable embrace. Except from the 
shivering spasm, which at intervals shook his 
frame, the old man might have been thought 
dead himself. 

Rivers bent over, and whispered to the cor- 
poral : 

“ Had we not better have the youth buried ?” 

“ There’s a bit of sacking yonder in the bows,” 
returned the Briton. “ We might wrap the poor 
lad in it, and say the burial service over it— if 
so be that you recollect it, sir — I’m afeard I 
don’t.” 

“ We can at least say a prayer,” said Rivers, 
solemnly. “ Speak, Nevers, to the old man.” 

Nevers, as the corporal was named, touched 
the father lightly, and as gently as possible sig- 
nified his desire. But the old man looked up 
with a fierce glare, and drew the body closer to 
his breast. 

“ The sun is rising, and the heat will be hor- 
rible to bear by noon,” said Rivers. “ Your son 
cannot then remain in the boat.” 

“ The captain speaks the truth,” spake now, 
for the first time, the voice of Tom Evans, who 
had since day break been leaning in the bow of 
the boat, apparently incapable oil motion. 

It was singular to notice how severely the 
hardship they had endured, had affected those 
strong men — Evans, the corporal and the two 
other British deserters— while the weak frame 
of Ernest Rivers seemed to bear up with great 
fortitude, and exhibit little traces of suffering. 

“ The captain speaks the truth,” said Evans. 
“ We must let the poor boy sink in the deep. 
And it is better, comrades,” continued the ran- 
ger, drawing near the old man, and grasping his 
hand— “ better for the lad to be where he is than 
in a dungeon. He is now at least free /” 

The last word of the ranger — “free ” — seemed 
to strike upon the old father’s heart. It was the 
word which had concluded the dying murmurs 
of his child. The desolate wretch looked up 
with a gaze of hopeless sorrow. 

“He is free!” he cried; “my boy is free! 
Oh, God! oh, God!” 

A sudden torrent of tears gushed from tne 
eyes of the man, and fell upon the fair face of 
the dead boy. It was upturned, as the father 
raised his head, and the eyes of all those sym- 
pathizing companions were drawn toward it. 
The soft hair fell damp and heavy about the 
young brow, white as alabaster, and the eyes 
were closed, with the long lashes dropping as if 
in slumber. A sweet, placid expression linger- 
ed around the lips, such as is often noticed upon 
the faces of those who have died from bullet 
wounds. Had the youth’s bloody form been 
covered from view, it might have seemed, from 
those calm features, as it he were but sleeping. 

“His soul is free for ever, poor old man,” 
said Riven. “ Would that we were all as hap- 
py and secure as your child.” 

Once more that father bent over the corse, 
and threw his arms around it. He kissed the 
cold lips, while still the hot tean gushed from 
his eyes. Those tean were a relief. They 
soothed the delirium of his brain. Presently, 
while yet the others gazed, the old man. raised 
himself slowly on his knees, and covering his 
face with his hands, seemed to pray with in- 
ward fervor* though his parted lips emitted no 


ward fervor, though hi 
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sound . Then, when hie brief prayer was ended, 
the father tamed quietly toward Rivers, and m 
a low voice, said : 

“ Bury your dead.” 

The heart of the captain sank within him as 
he heard those words, and remembered that but 
for him the boy might now have been alive. 
The quick glance of Evans caught the expression 
of the young man’s thought, and stretching out 
his hand, he whispered : 

“ Not your fault, sir — no, it was I that tempted 
the poor lad. Ana thank God do I that he is 
free!” 

“ # We know not yet what may be our fate,” 
cried the Corporal, Nevers, who had likewise 
interpreted the feelings ot Rivers. “None of 
us know, as yet, what mat lad has escaped.” 

The few arrangements for the burial of the 
youth were soon completed ; and the body, 
wound in a piece of drenched sacking, was com- 
mitted to the awful depths of the ocean. Not a 
tear did the heart-broken father shed daring the 
oeremony ; it seemed, indeed, as if that last gush 
of grief had dried up the channels of his soul 
for ever. 

But, when the last prayer was said, and the 
form of his beloved sank with a sudden plunge 
into the unfathomable sea, drawn downward by 
a ballast-stone, which had been placed in his 
rude shroud, the old man sat down silently in 
the bows of the boat, folded his arms acfoss his 
breast, and closed his eyes. The sunbeams fell 
upon nis gray hairs, but he took no heed of it. 
All that had warmed his withered life was now 
no more upon the earth. 

The fragments of biscuit were now divided, 
but when his share was proffered to him, heput 
silently away the hand that presented it. The 
flask of wine was placed to his mouth, but he 
drank not ? the liquor scarce moistened his thin, 
parched lips. 

Then that solitary share of the biscuit was 
plaoed apart by those pitying men for their 
stricken comrade ; their own scanty portions 
were consumed, and the flask passed from lip to 
lip, each barely wet by the few drops that were 
drank. They had — those wretched men — but 
two biscuits more, and God only knew how long 
they were to drift upon that ocean. 

The sun was like a ball of fire, as it hung 
above the boat, at noon, pouring its vertical rays 
upon the crew’s unsheltered heads. They had 
relinquished the design of attempting to gain 
the shore, not only from the exhausted state to 
which tneir labors and exposure had reduced 
them, but also because they nad apparently been 
driven by the storm into the ohannel of the gulf 
stream, and were now borne by that gigantic 
current in a direction in which it was more 
than probable they should cross, before night- 
fall, the course of some vessel. 

Long and agonizing were the hours, as they 
passed. The sufferers had contrived, with the 
oars and a piece of sacking, united with their 
coats, to rig up a sort of screen, which partially 
sheltered them from the direct fierceness of the 
sun ; but this could not prevent the excessive 
heat fromjmching their throats and drying up 

The noon passed, and the hours still dragged 
on. Few words were exchanged between the 
wretched voyagers ; they only looked earnestly 
into one another’s eyes, as if to borrow consola-. 
tion. And each endeavored, too, to smile at 
times ; and perhaps, even venture a light word. 
All except the childless old man. 

He moved not from the bows of the boat — 
heeded not, it seemed, the heat. Oh, wretched, 
heart-broken sire! what indeed was suffering to 
him who had seen his beloved ones die ? 

The sun began to descend. Still no sail 
gleamed upon that! wide ocean. The evening 
breeze arose, and blew upon the fevered fore- 
heads of the men. It cooled the Are of their 
blood. 

The sun disappeared — dipped beneath the 
water, a ad was gone. Then rode forth the silver 
moon, shedding a flood of white rays over th 
ocean. 

But no sail reflected the moonbeams. 

Another night passed on. And through the 
long hours the boat crew slept at intervals, from 
sorrow and fatigue. But their dreams were ter- 


rible, and they ever and anon awoke from their 
disturbed slumbers, with gushing, stifled shrieks. 

Another morning dawned in gray light, and 
once more arose the sun, and darted its beams 
across the waters. 

But they revealed no sail. 

The feeble hands of Corporal Nevers could 
scarce part the hard biscuits into fragments for 
his comrades. Tom Evans, the blithe-hearted, 
wore a sickly smile. Ernest Rivers looked fear- 
fully haggard, and tottered as he arose to take 
his share of tne bread. 

But the old man refused again his fragment 
of the store. The flask went round, but he drank 
not. Rivers forced a few drops into the wretch’s 
month, but he did not seem to taste it. 

Oh, the horror of that morning ! Noon came 
again, and the red ball of fire rained down its 
blaze upon the heads of the crew, burning into 
their very brains. Then they looked fiercely 
into one another’s eyes, and read in each dry 
orb what no tongue could speak— the thirst, the 
fiery thirst for water ! 

Thirst ! It is the torture of the doomed and 
lost of another world ! It is the fire which is 
never quenched ; the undying worm that gnaweth 
and will not be appeased. Oh ! terrible, terri- 
ble, is it to thirst upon the ocean, beneath a blaz- 
ing sky ! 

And yet no sail appeared. 

When night came the last biscuit was divided, 
and the flask drained. They could not wait 
for another morn. They ate their last morsel, 
and gulped the last drop of rum. 

But tne thirst and the hunger fled not. Near- 
ly three days had the biscuit and liquor been all 
those wretched men had tasted. The night 
wore away, and the morn came again. 

But why relate the horrors of that day ? No 
sail appeared ! 

And where was the childless old man? He 
had sank to the bottom of the boat : and the 
poor wretch raved of his child, called the boy 
by soft names, and murmured : 

“We will be happy, in y son. We will es- 
cape !” 

He kissed the phantom of his delirium in 
imaginary transport, and patted the cheek and 
parted the clustering curls of his shadowy be- 
loved one. 


The fourth day dawned, and the sun rose up. 
And then the five younger men drew their heads 
together and glared into each other’s eyes. 
Then, in a gasping whisper, the British corporal 
spoke a few words. 

They drew near the maniac father, who was 
mumbling in the bows of the boat, and to him 
Nevers whispered again. 

The words of the corporal seemed to recall the 
senses of the old man. His glance wandered 
over all their faces, and then he spoke. His 
voiee, though he had eaten nought for four days, 
was dearer and stronger than that of the stalwart 
Briton. He comprehended their purpose, and 
said: 

“ You want to cast lots to die !” 

The five men bowed their heads. They had 
resolved that one should be slain to feed the rest. 
The cannibal glittered in their fixed eyes ; for 
hunger and thirst had destroyed humanity. 

“Let us begin.” 

Six threads, of different lengths, were wound 
and knotted together in a ball, with as many 
ends protruding from it. Then each man clutch- 
ed one of these fatal ends. 

He who drew the shortest thread was to die ! 

Slowly, slowly, the knotted ball was unwound : 
the wretched men glaring at the unravelled 
strings. One by one the threads separated. Then 
kneeling in the boat, beneath the fiery sun, the 
cannibals measured their threads. 

Ernest Rivers held the shortest thread. He 
must die ! 

“Iam ready !” cried the young captain. 

And then those men marked that the eyes of 
the desolate father gleamed as if with triumph. 
Perhaps he thought that his son’s death was thus 
avenged. 

“ lam ready !” said Ernest Rivers. 

But Tom Evans, the ranger, feebly lifted his 
hand. He gasped for utterance, and at last 
spoke: 

“ Me !” he murmured. “ Me ! captain. I’ll 
die for you !” 


As the poor fellow said this he strove to rise, 
bnt fallback, exhausted. Ernest Rivers bared 
his breast. 

“ I have drawn the lot of death, comrades,” 
he said ; “ I am ready for the knife !” 

But none as yet stirred. All eyes looked out 
once more over the waste of water, as if even 
then they hoped & vessel might appear. 

Bnt no sail was on that ocean. 

Presently the old man spoke : 

“I have the knife !” he said, and as he spoke 
he raised in his hand the gleaming blade or the 
knife, which they had used to divide the biscuit. 

Ernest Rivers knelt down and presented his 
bosom te the blow. 

It fell ! bnt it struck not the young man ! That 
knife was sheathed in the bosom of him who 
wielded it. The old k man fell a corpse to the 
bottom of the boat; and his last words were 
heard by those famishing men : 

“ I, too, am free !” 


CHAPTER XY. 

LAURELWOOD HOUSE. 

Embowered in woods, 

Aid hidden in a sylvan vale. — 

The Two Fnnovns. 

On the border of a small river in the interrio 
of South Carolina, stood in 1777, a mansion which 
was'then at least a century old . It bore lass the ap- 
pearance of a private residence than of a fortified 
post, as the thick walls, heavy buttresses, and 
small loop-hole-like windows, were evidently 
intended as defenses against attack or siege. 
In fact, the building had been a block-house, or 
garrison, for the small settlement around it, to 
which during the Indian wars, the inhabitants 
were wont to retire when threatened by a sav- 
age incursion. 

A growth of oak and palmetto stretched around 
the place, forming anatnral wall along the river 
banks, for the plantations oppurtenant to the 
dwelling. Before the house was also an avenue 
of trees, leading from the front door to the main 
road, about a quarter of a mile distant. 

Up this avenue, about a year after the abduc- 
tion of the blind girl Alice from her father’s pro- 
tection, crept slowly, at the dusk of evening, the 
figure of a man. Beneath the shadowy trees 
the person skulked, pausing every moment to 
listen for some distant sound. 

The front windows of the house, looking on a 
sort of mossy balcony above the porch, were 
open, and seated at one of them was a young 
girl. Her head was pressed against the vine 
which clambered around the casement, and the 
breeze wafted back and forth a few stray ring- 
lets that hung from a forehead white as snow. 
She seemed seated there purposely to feel and 
enjoy the cool zephyrs that floated upward, 
burdened with all the perfume of the thousand 
flowers of the valley. Her eyes were closed, 
and at first view, she appeared to be wrapt in 
slnmber, bnt on close inspection, it would be- 
come certain that she was Dlind. 

In fact, this young girl was Alice, the chiklof 
Mat Orrall. 

The person who skulked beneath the trees, 
gradually drew near the house, and presently 
stood immediately beneath the balcony where 
sat the blind girl, though concealed from the 
eyes of any one within the house by the deepen- 
ing shadow, and likewise by the thick vines 
which he bent down over his figure. Thus hid- 
den, he could have a complete view, not only 
of the window, and balcony, but also of the en- 
tire avenue winch he had just traversed. 

The man’s gaze, however, seemed riveted 
upon the face of the blind girl, to the forgetful- 
ness of every other object, and his glances 
seemed like living fire. The unconscious girl 
reposed against tne vine- wreathed casement, 
her lips parted to inhale the evening breeze, ana 
revealing teeth of whiteness almost dazzling. 
Her cheek was very pale, as if she had suffered 
from illness, or confinement, and there was a small 
spot of red upon either cheek that was not good 
to see. She was clad in a white dress, of fine 
muslin, which sat well upon her slight, graceful 
figure, and made it seem almost ethereal to the 
beholder. 

Thus thought her father, Mat Orrall the out- 
law, for it was he who now, from those dim 
shadow*, looked upon hit child. , 
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It was the first time since his parting with her 
on the night before the battle of Fort Sullivan, 
that he had aeon the object with which his life 
was wound up. 

He had left the house of Robert Atree, on the 
night when he received the thousand pounds, 
with his fierce spirit worked to a pitch of des- 
peration. Baffled but not convinced by the cool- 


ness ef his emp 


, the bravo still resolved to 


watch like a blood-hound him whom he suspect- 
ed of being privy to the mysterious disappear- 
ance of his child. 

For this purpose, he had remained concealed 
for nearly a week in the vicinity of Atree’s 
Charleston residence, scarcely allowing himself 
to partake of food, so earnest was his determin- 
ation to track the robber. He suspected Robert 
Atree. and yet could not divine the motive which 
shoula impel him. Never did the outlaw im- 
agine that there were other and higher motives 
of ambition to actuate the tory besides the mere 
pleasure of revenge. 

Nearly a week did Orrall watch the house of 
his employer, and dog his footsteps when he 
walked abroad. But Atree had taken his pre- 
cautions. On the very night of his last interview 
with the bravo, and even while he was writhing 
beneath the man’s grasp, the blind girl, under the 
care of the negress Gotten, and her quadroon 
daughter, was conveyed secretly from Charles- 
ton, to the country residence of the Atree fami- 
ly. called Laurelwood. This was the mansion 
wnich we described at the opening of this chap- 
ter, and here had the gentle Alice been closely 
kept for the entire year which had elapsed. 

Robert Atree himself left Charleston in little 
over a week after the repulse of the British from 
Sullivan’s Island. At the same time that he be- 
eame assured of the loss of Ernest Rivers, he 
learned also another piece of intelligence, that 
Lord Marmount had fallen, during the combat, 
by a shot from the fort. Tnis information start- 
led yet delighted him. He remembered the 
last conversation which he had had with the 
deceased nobleman, in which he had learned 
that Alice, the bravo’s child, was the heiress to 
all his estates and titles. This news filled the 
young tory’s mind with the most ambitious pro- 
jects: for he immediately perceived that all 
which would be necesssry, was to prove the fact 
of Orrell’s being the lather of the girl, to entitle 
her to the succession. 

He now had the blind girl in his power, and 
what was to prevent his marrying her t Skillful 
physicians might cure her blindness, and once 
nis wife, he could easily gain the bravo’s testi- 
mony to the fact of her being Marmount’s grand- 
daughter. This proved, Robert Atree the tory, 
or at least his eldest-born, would be a peer of 
England ! 

Another event had occurred which prompted 
Atree to rest his project principally upon the blind 
girl. This was the sudden and dangerous ill- 
ness of Louise Rivers, consequent upon her re- 
ceiving the terrible news of her husband’s 
death. The blow had stricken her to the earth, 
and when the plotting; tory left Charleston, her 
life was almost despaired of. 

Thus it folio week that when Mat Orrall had 
dogged the steps of his employer with unavail- 
ing assiduity for a week, he learned all at once 
that Atree had left the city, none knew whither. 
The bravo muttered a deep curse, and left also, 
determined to track his child the world over. 

For a year his quest had been fruitless, till 
lately, he had learned in his wanderings of the 
existence of the country house of Atree, Laurel- 
wood ; from which, he likewise ascertained, its 
master had been absent for nearly a yean but 
was shortly looked for by the servants ot the 
family. This information was sufficient to im- 
pel the vengeful bravo to seek the place, and 
thither had he now come, and, safely hidden 
from observation, was gazing on the features of 
his long-lost chila. 


Mat Orrall looked out from the shadow upon 
the white robed blind girl. His dark soul was 
struggling with all the fierce passions which 
were its nature. Now, he would mutter oaths 
of vengeance on Robert Atree— then he would 
murmur soft words, as if his child might hear 
them. All the time, he never withdrew his eyes 


from that pale face, though it grew dim in the 
increasing dusk. 

At last the night fell thicker around the man- 
sion, and then the face of his child vanished 
from the bravo’s vision. Yet still he remained 
wrapt as it were in gazing at the casement ; but 
all tne while fearful memories and resolves were 
battling in his breast. When lights began to ap- 
pear in the windows of the house, Mat Orrall 
stole forth from the vines which had concealed 
him. and cautiously proceeded to reconnoiter 
the building;. 

His resolution was quickly taken, and acting 
upon the first suggestions of his fancy, he climb- 
ed noiselessly up the projecting cornices of the 
porch, until he reached and stood upon the bal- 
cony, whence, through the still open casement, 
he could look into the apartment. Then, crouch- 
ing behind the trellis, he narrowly inspected the 
interior. 

Aliee was no longer in the room, which was 
evidently the supper-room of the mansion, for a 
table, covered with fruits, stood in the micldle of 
the floor. A candelabra, from which a strong 
light fell upon every part of the chamber, oc- 
cupied the mantel shelf, and at the moment 
when Orrall’s gaze scanned the scene, the old 
negress Margarette was engaged in arranging 
the ornaments around it. 

The bravo closely scrutinized the old woman’s 
face, as she moved from point to point, talking 
to herself in a low tone. Her bright black eyes 
and singular stateliness of manner, struck the 
man from the first, and he quickly arrived at 
the just conclusion that she must be the upper 
servant or housekeeper of the tory. His exam- 
ination of her features likewise satisfied him that 
it would be useless to attempt to tamper with 
her fidelity to her master ; for in every line of 
Gottan’s countenance might be traced the con- 
sciousness of confidence deservedly reposed in 
her. Convinced of this, Orrall knew that he 
must rely upon his own address or boldness to 
regain possession of his ehild. 

Atree’s absence from home favored his de- 
sign ; and yet the bravo would have given much 
to know that he should be placed front to front 
with the tory, and have tne opportunity once 
more that he had failed to profit by at their last 
meeting. The reflection that he had been made 
so complete a tool by his designing employer, 
while the villanous design of abduction was in 
ress of execution, galled the spirt of the man 
itterness. He resolved first to rescue his 
daughter, and then to pursue Robert Atree to 
the death. 

The negress having occupied herself for a few 
moments in arranging the supper table, left the 
apartment by a door immediately opposite the 
window at which Orrall was concealed. The 
bravo immediately emerged from the shadow of 
the balcony, and sprang noiselessly into the bril- 
liantly lighted supper- room. He did not how- 
ever follow the footsteps of the old woman, for 
his quick ingenuity had projected a mode of 
concealment, which he resolved immediately to 
test the security of. 

The windows were curtained with heavy vel- 
vet. which, mingled with thin muslin, depended 
in folds to the floor. These curtains, at tne first 
view, seemed to appear a hiding-place, but Or- 
rall reflected that perhaps the increasing damp- 
ness of the evening air might render it desirable 
that they should be drawn over the casement, in 
which event, exposure of the concealed person 
would become inevitable. He decided upon an 
other scheme. 

The fire-place, like those of most old-fashioned 
dwellings, was very wide, occupying a large 
portion of the space between the entrance-door 
of the apartment from the hall, and another 
smaller door which led apparently to other rooms 
in the interior of the house. This fire-place was 
now filled with summer plants, in large wooden 
boxes, which covered the hearth entirely ; and 
the branches of these house-flowers trained and 
spread themselves upward and outward, around 
the fire-place and mantle, forming in that spot a 
perfect parlor conservatory. It was the work of 
but a moment for Matthew Orrall to lift care- 
fully one of these boxes, and creep behind it into 
the recess beneath the chimney, without dis- 
turbing the position or appearance of a single i 


leaf. There, hidden completely by the flov 
and foliage in front of him, the bravo could ob- 
serve evrey thing that transpired in the apartment, 
learn doubtless the location of his daughter’s 
sleeping-chamber, and thence, when all should 
be quiet in the house, bear away the blind girl, 
having first fired the mansion, not only to pre- 
vent pursuit, but as one instalment of the debt 
of vengeance due to Robert Atree. 

These were the thoughts of Mat Orrall, as he 
crouched behind the flower-boxes. For some 
moments the room remained vacant, and the 
bravo had full leisure to digest his plans. The 
lights of the candelabra illumined every comer 
of the place, and the most death-like silence 
prevailed, so that the man could count the pul- 
sations of his heart. 

Suddenly the clatter of horse’s hoofs, agn 
parently approaching at full speed up the avenue, 
struck upon the bravo’s ear. He listened breath- 
lessly till the sound ceased at the front door, 
beneath the balcony, and immediately after- 
ward was heard a murmur of human voices. 
Orrall listened intently, but he could distinguish 
no remembered tone. 

Nevertheless at the thought which passed 
through his mind, that his enemy had probably 
returned, his whole frame shook with savage ioy. 
“Hah!” he muttered between his set teeth — 
“ Robert Atree is here I I shall have the robber 
in my grasp once more.” 

But the events of the next moment undeceiv- 
ed him. Goltan the negress entered the apart- 
ment, followed by an elderly gentleman, plainly 
attired, and a lady closely veiled. The costume 
of both the new-comers was that of travel, and 
it was apparent from the dust-stained condition 
of their garments, as well as the fatigue which 
evidently oppressed them, that they had ridden 
long and hard. Gottan spoke as she entered : 

“ Our household is but small during our mas- 
ter’s absence. The war does not harm us, how- 
ever, and that is a blessing.” 

“ We shall not trespass long on your hospitali- 
ty,” remarked the gentleman. “ But, it is very 
dangerous, I may say foolhardy, to travel after 
nightfall, now that the roads are so unsettled. 
Indeed, my daughter and myself were put to 
our speed J to avoid a party of soldiers whom we 
encountered a couple of hours since. It was 
that adventure, truly) that forced us from our 
direct road, ana obliged us to seek shelter at this 
mansion.” 

The traveler, as he made these remarks, was 
hastily engaged in leading his veiled companion 
to a couch, and in divesting himself of a short 
mantle and the riding cap which he wore, as 
well as a brace of portentous looking pistols, 
which were fastened at his side. He spoke, too, 
in a rambling style, as if not directing his con- 
versation to any one in particular ; though the 
old negress listened with every mark of atten- 
tion, standing with her eyes bent to the floor be- 
fore him. When he had concluded she pointed 
silently to the table, on which was displayed a 
quantity of tempting fruits, and then disap- 
peared noiselessly from the room. 

“ Well, we rode hard, child, and have found 
strange quarters here, truly,” continued the old 
man. “ A lonely, castle-like old house, without 
a master, with a most mysterious old witch for a 
warden. Pray heaven there’s no enchantment 
about us !” 

He laughed as he said this, and playfully took 
the hand of his companion, who threw back 
her veil, and looked into his face, but without 
returning her smile. 

Matthew Orrall peered from his concealment* 
and beneath the shadow which half concealed 
the lady’s face, he thought he recalled some- 
thing he had before seen. He held his breath 
to listen. 

“I like not this place, father, and almost wish 
we had pursued our journey.” 

“Nonsense, my child. We are safer here 
than upon the highway, at all events. Why 
should we fear ? We are strangers, and have 
sought & shelter, which has been granted to us. 
Cheer up, my child. Trust me, we are safer 
with the old negress, black as she is, than with 
one of King George’s troopers on the highroad? 1 

“ Oh, my father, would that we were at home,’’ 
murmured the lady, while an expression of deep 
sorrow flitted across her oountenanoe. 
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“And yet my poor girl, it was for your sake 
alone, that I insisted upon your accompanying 
me in this journey. I hoped that it would in- 
yigorate your health, perhaps restore your — ” 

“Can it banish memory, my father? But 
promise me that we shall remain at home, here- 
after, father — that we shall never be separated, 
or — ” 

“ I promise you, my daughter. And will you 
in return endeavor to comfort me — your foolii 
old father — by resuming the smile that used 
gladden my heart ?” 

“ I will try to be more cheerful, father 
deed I will, 7 * answered the girl. “ Come 
let me tempt you with this punch of grapes, 7 * 
she continued, playfully, holding up a cluster of 
the luscious fruit. 

As she did so, the light from the condelabra 
fell upon her features. 

Matthew Onall shivered through every limb 
as he recognized the lady. He covered his faoe 
with his hands, and shrank back in his hiding 
place, as a fearful memory darkened his soul. 

“ I know her, 77 he muttered ; “ I know her — I 
murdered her husband ! 77 

It was indeed the bride of Ernest Rivers, who 
now sot with her father in the house of their foe. 

The bravo cared not to listen to the further 
converse of these two wh6m he had so deeply 
injured. The memory of that last hour of Moul- 
trie’s defense came terribly upon him, and he 
seemed again to hear the half-uttered cry, and 
quick splash, that alone chronicled his victim’s 
late. His dark spirit felt relieved when Gottan 
re-entered the apartment, to conduct her guests 
to their repose, and he watched their retreating 
figures, as if he joyed to be freed from the pre- 
sence of unreal phantoms whichhad tortured him. 

Scarcely ; however, had the apartment became 
silent again, than Orrall’s quick ears caught 
once more the sound of a horsr’s hoofs. And 
this time, he was not destined to be disappoint- 
ed in his hopes ; for only a few minutes had 
elapsed when Robert Atree, followed obsequis- 
aly by his aged slave, strode with a heavy foot 
into the supper-room. 

The bravo clenched his fingers tightly togeth- 
er, and drew in his breath to catch the first ac- 
cents of his enemy’s voice. 

A year had worked some change in the ap- 
pearance of the young man. He seemed darker 
in complexion, and there was a haughtier ex- 

S ression in his countenance even than before. 

le was clad in a dark green riding frock, which 
set off to great advantage his slight but graceful 
form. Hi's spurred riding-boots were besprinkled 
with mud, as if he had ridden long and far. A 
sword hung at his girdle, and from the breast- 
pocket of his coat peeped the handles of a pair 
of silver mounted pistols. Gottan held in her 
hand a short horseman’s cloak, which had appa- 
rently been worn by her master, as, like his 
boots, it was stained with mud and dust. 

Atree threw himself in an old-fashioned arm- 
chair near the fire-place, with his back turned 
toward the potted-flowers that hid the bravo. 
He was so close that Orrall could have stretched 
out his hand and reached him with his diagger’s 
point. 

“ Well, Gottan, you received my letter,” said 
the tory. “ You expected my arrival?” 

“ Yes, Master Robert,” answered the negress. 

“ It made us very glad indeed. Oh, we have 
been afraid that master would never come back. 
And you have been away across the great ocean, 
Master Robert, to the king’shouse — is it notso ?’’ 

“Yes, Gottan, I have been three thousand 
miles away from home, and among strange peo- 
ple, too. But I missed my old nurse Gottan.” 

“ Thanks — thanks !” said the negress, kneel- 
ing beside the young man’s chair. “ You make 
Margaret te very, very happy.” 

“Well, well, Gottan, how goes on the little 
blind girl? Is she well and contented, as when 
you last sent me word V* 

The listening bravo held* his breath to hear 
the conversation which now concerned his child. 
Gottan replied — 

“She is very sweet — very beautiful. I love 
her very muoh. So does Filippa. She sings, 
and plays upon your mother’s harp, Master 
Robert, and works embroidery, like Filippa. who 
has taught her all she knew herself.’’ 


The bravo muttered to himself “ Hah 1 they 
teach her, then. Who is this Filippa that she 
speaks of?” 

“ But is the little girl contented and happy 
here?” 

“ Most always, Master Robert. It is true she 
wishes for her father, whom she prays for every 
night.” 

As Mat Orrall heard this, a thrill passed 
through his fierce soul. He could not notice 
the sneer that rested upon Atree’s lip, or per- 
chance he had at once rushed forth and stabbed 
the tory to the heart. 

“ Well, Gottan, I am glad you have taken 
great care of Alice,” said the young man. “ I 
feared, too, that she might have been trouble 
some at first, but it seems you love her. That 
is well.” 

“ 0, very much we love her ? Master Robert. 
She iB a blessed angel we all think.” 

The bravo could have hugged that old negro 
to his heart as he heard her tnus speak of his 
child — so strange are the instincts oi affection in 
the roughest natures. 

“Well, Gottan, listen to me,” pursued Atree, 
in a low tone, as if fearful of being overheard. 
“ I take great interest in this young girl, and I 
have been three thousand miles for her sake 
alone.” ^ 

Mat Orrall listened. 

“Yes, Gottan, for her sake ! Have you not 
thought how sad it was that Alice has no sight ; 
that she has lived in darkness all her life ?’ 

“ It is very, very sad, Master Robert.” 

“ Well, Gottan, I would restore to this child 
her sight — I would make her able to see like 
you and Filippa. That is the reason I have 
been so far away — to Europe — to France !” 
“And will she have sight, master?” 

“ Yes, Gottan. I have seen a great physician 
in France, who will underslake to cure her blind- 
ness; and so I am going to take Alice away with 
me. You and Filippa shall go too, and we will 
start immediately.” 

The negress pressed her master’s hand, but 
answered not. 

“ What are you thinking of, Gottan 1” 

“ Would not little Alice be happier if her fa- 
ther went with her ?” 

“ Her father is dead,” answered Atree. “ He 
was a bad man, and was punished with death 
by the laws. But never tell this to Alice.” 

“O, no, no,” said Gottan. “She would not 
believe it, for in truth, Master Robert, she loves 
her father very much, and weeps often for him. 
She says they stole her away from her father 
while she slept.” 

“ Gottan, hush such follies as this. I wish to 
make Alice happy, and give her sight. To- 
morrow you must prepare to go with Filippa and 
the child away from Laurelwood. We nave a 
long journey before us. Now I will eat supper, 
Gottan, for I am hungry . Bring me wine. After 
supper I will see the little girl.” 

With these words, Robert Atree drew the 
arm-chair which he occupied near to the supper 
table. Gottan withdrew for the wine. 

Matthew Orrall’s fierce eyes gleamed out from 
the fire-place upon his enemy; but the tory saw 
them not. All unconscious of the presence of 
the man he most feared, he went on with his 
supper, his appetite sharpened by a long and 
weary journey. Gottan Drought the wine her 
master had ordered, and then stood with folded 
arms before her master. 

“ Why do you not go ?” 

“ I had not yet informed you that there were 
strangers in Laurelwood. ”4 

“How! Strangers'? What mean you, Got- 
tan?” 

“ A gentleman and a young lady arrived here 
about one hour ago. They had ridden out ot 
the way to avoid the soldiers, and asked to re- 
main here for the night.” 

“ Gottan, I wish no stangers in my house. 
Have they seen Alice ? Who, and what are 
these people ?” 

The manner of Atree convinced the listening 
bravo that his enemy attached much importance 
to the concealment of the blind girl. He smiled 
triumphantly, as he thought of soon frustrating 
the young tory’s designs, whatever they might 
be. 


“ I do not know,” returned fGottan, to hoi* 
master’s hurried inquiries, “who they are, ex 1 ' 
cept that the gentleman is apparently the fathe 
of the lady. They have retired to the north 
gallery.” 

“Very well! Go now, Gottan. I will call 
when I want you.” 

Gottan was about to withdraw, when a con- 
fused noise was heard outside the house, imme- 
diately beneath the balcony. 

“ What is that ?” cried Atree, starting. 

“ I will see,” was Gottan’s quiet answer, as 
she glided from the apartment, while the tory, 
half-rising from his seat, listened attentively. 

Mat Orrall listened too, watching the young 
man with a look which was fearful indeed, blent 
as it was of all the bad passions which possessed 
the bravo’s soul. And as he gazed, he revolved 
in his mind the conversation he had heard, and 
essayed to fathom the secret motive which evi- 
dently actuated Atree’s interest in the blind 
girl. “ He shall reckon,” muttered Mat Orrall 
to himself. “ He shall give an account.” 

The next moment the old negress returned to 
the apartment, and the concealed bravo became 
witness to another scene that further developed 
the villainy of the man before him. 

Gottan was followed by a tall man, attired in 
the scarlet uniform of a British officer, and an- 
other individual whose costume seemed to be 
neither military or civil, but a compound of both, 
hanging slouchingly from a most ungainly per- 
son. Robert Atree rose as his visitor entered, 
and the negress immediately withdrew. 

“ To what am I indebted for ” 

“ Perhaps Mr. Robert Atree does not recog- 
nize an old friend. I am Captain Percy Wemyss, 
at your service.” 

“ Captain Wemyss, you are heartily welcome.” 
cried Atree, grasping the other’s hand. “ I did 
not recognize you at first.” 

“ Egad, Atree, I believe I shall quarter on you 
here — you look so deuced comfortable. My 
dear fellow, how long has this been your place 
of residence ?” 

“ To tell the truth, captain, this night is the 
first time I have seen Laurelwood for a year. I 
have crossed the Atlantic twice within that time, 
and shall shortly do so again. This house was a 
favorite residence of my father, but since his 
time has been little occupied.” 

“ It is paradise around it at this charming sea- 
son, my dear fellow. But, egad ! what have we 
troopers to do with paradise^ driven from post to 
pillar as we are m pursuit of these infernal 
rebels? By the lord Harry, I wish I was in 
England once more.” 

~ was not aware, captain, that his Majesty’s 
troops were so near Laurelwood as it seems. In 
fact; I am entirely in the dark as to the state of 

affairs here. My absence ” 

“ Egad, you’re not more in the dark than I am. 
my dear fellow. We are here one day and 
away the next. What, with chasing the Swamp 
Fox and his ragged soldiers, checking insurrec- 
tions, and hanging rebels, we are kept scouring 
these deuced bottoms morning and night. I was 
detached this morning to intercept some dis- 
patches from Marion, and pursuing some fugi- 
tives too briskly, this fellow and myself were 
separated from the rest. I cannot regret the 
accident, however, as it has led to this meeting 
with an old friend and good loyalist.” 

“ I trust I am both, captain,” said Atree. 

“ My unhappy and misguided country must ere 
long recognize who are her real friends. I wish 
this unnatural war was over, but I am convinced 
that can never be till the colonies return to their 
allegiance. But, pardon me, captain, you must 
be fatigued, and need refreshment. Draw near, 
and join me in some wine.” 

“ First allow me to ask some of your house- 
hold if they have seen aught of my fugitives, a 
lady and gentleman, whom we lost sight of, 
a couple of hours since.” 

“ I think, captain, you need not go far to as- 
certain. Gottan tells me that visitors answering 
your description are now under this roof.” 

“ Egad, Atree— have you seen the lady ? ThiB 
is fortunate. Why, my dear fellow, she’s a per- 
fect angel— and I’ve not the least doubt that the 
old scamp who accompanies her is a malignant 
rebel. Have you seen them ? Who are they ?” 
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THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 

The Spirit of Beauty unfurls her light, 

And wheels her course in a joyous night ; 

I know her track through the balmy air, 

By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there ; 
She leaves the tops of the mountains green, 

And gems the valley with crystal sheen. 

At noon I know where she resteth at night, 

For the roses are gushing with dewy delight ; 
Then she mounts again, and around her flings 
A shower of light from her purple wings. 

Till the spirit is drunk with the musio on high, 
That silently fills it with ecstacy. 

At noon she lies in a cool retreat. 

Where bowering elms o’er water meet ; 

She dimples the wave, where the green leaves dip, 
That 8miles,as it curls, like a maiden’s lip, 

When her tremulous bosom would hide in vain. 
From her lover, the hope that she loves again. 

At eve she hangs o’er the western sky 
Dark clouds for a glorious canopy ; 

And round the skirts of each sweeping fold 
She paints a border of orimson ana gold ; 

Where the lingering sunbeams love to stay. 

When their god in his glory has passed away. 

She hovers around us at twilight hour. 

When her presence is felt with the deepest power ; 
She mellows the landscape, and crowds the stream 
With shadows that flit like a fairy dream ; 

Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 
The Spirit of Beauty is every where! 


THE COURT OF VERSAILLES. 


.from the .french. 

BT ELIZABETH ROBINSON. 

In one of the splendid saloons of the Palace 
at Versailles, after the royal supper one eve- 
ning, Louis the Sixteenth stood before a marble 
table upon which was placed an elegant coffee 
service. Raising the richly gilt cover from a 
porcelain sugar basin, he took two lumps of su- 
gar. and letting them fall gently into a cup of 
boiling coffee, amused himself by watching the 
small yellow bubbles as they rose from the sink- 
ing sugar to the top of his coffee, successively 
releasing from each fragile prison the air which 
it contained. 

Monsieur de Mau re pas approached the king. 
The revolution was not at tnat moment contem- 
plated ; but passing events were agitating most 
minds ; the vase of futurity was full — waiting 
only the drop, great or small, which was to 
cause the fatal overflow. The court, persevering 
in blindness until its last day, was gay, inconsid- 
erate, and wholly devoted to a young and beau- 
tiful queen equally gay and inconsiderate. Mon- 
sieur de Maurepas was minister, a witty, face- 
tious, old man— or rather a child of threescore 
years and ten — who would have given a province 
fora piece of lace for the queen, and a sea-port, 
that tne king might delight in La Belle France 
and that France be comprised in Versailles for 
Monsieur de Maurepas, and a few fine forests 
for the king to hunt in, while his subjects la- 
bored for the payment of his taxes. 

What do the people complain of? aked one of 
the aristocracy, at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion ; and what do they want ? Have they not 
hospitals and asylums? 

Monsieur de Maurepas did not even think of 
hospitals, he thought the people ought first to 
obey the laws, then to live and die as their des- 
tiny appointed, without troubling themselves 
about tneir betters. This disdainful indifference, 
this sacrilegious forgetfulness of the most simple, 
as well as the most responsible duties of hu- 
manity. seems impossible in a prime minister. 
Nevertheless, it is the true history of Monsieur 
de Maurepas’s political character, that Monsieur 
de Maurepas, who drew near the king and having 
waited until his majesty had swallowed several 
mouthfuls of coffee, said, “ How does your ma- 
jesty like the coffee this evening ?” 

“It is excellent,” replied Louis. 

“ Yes : the mocha is of a most delicious 


Quality ; but does your majesty find it to have 
tne usual flavor? the sugar which they have 
this evening supplied, has it agreeably softened 
the sharpness of the coffee ?” 

Louis the Sixteenth was timid, yet obstinate ; 
his temperament, and like his grandfather, Louis 
XIV., dreaded nothing so much as a jest or boa- 
mot at his expense. Surveying his minister 
with doubtful looks, then reflecting upon his own 
high position and tne courtier-like habits of his 
minister, he said rather sternly, “ What do you 
mean, sir ? are you dissatisfied with our con- 
troller- of the household? or, do you know of 
any better coffee than mine ?” 

“Oh, no! sire; neither one nor the other; 
but allow me to ask yet another question — your 
majesty has put two pieces of sugar into your 
cup, how much does your majesty think they 
cost each ?” 

“ Ah! you aie about teaching me a lesson on 
economy, I perceive,” said the king. “Well! 
well ! I shall be delighted with it, come let us 
see. Sugar costs four franks six sous a poBnd. 
I suppose in a pound of sugar there are eighty, 
pieces the size of those in my coffee, that makes 
it a sous per lump — or, as I am King of France 
and, as such, pay more for every thing than my 
subjects, my two pieces of sugar would cost me 
six or eight sous at most. ” 

“Those two lumps of sugar,” said M. de 
Maurepas with emphasis, “cost your majesty, 
nothing, they are a present from one of your ma- 
jesty’s subjects, but to him they cost a louis 
d’oi each.” 

“ A pretty story truly, Monsieur de Maure- 
pas, 7 ’ said the king, “ if all the sugar eaten in 
the palace were to cost at that rate, I should 
have to sell the domain of Rambouillet to sweet- 
en the dauphin’s boiled milk. Explain, sir.’’ 

“ Willingly, sire ; but will your majesty con- 
descend to examine this sugar well ?” Monsieur 
de Maurepas emptied the basin on to the mar- 
ble table, and counted the lumps : there were 
forty-three ; “ with the two|pieces in your majes- 
ty’s cup,” said he, “making forty-five lumps, 
this pound of sugar costs one thousand and 
eighty francs. See how sparkling and light it is ! 
just taste it, what an exquisite flavor ! — so very 
sweet, melting in the mouth withoutleaving the 
slightest disagreeable flavor behind.” 

“ Well !” said the king, the gray heirs of his 
minister keeping his rising temper m order, 
“ well ! the sugar is sweet, that is simple enough 
— would you have it better, pray ?” 

“But your majesty could never guess what 
this sugar is made from.” 

Louis the Sixteenth was not an ignoramus, he 
had some knowledge of chemistry and its mys- 
tical operations. He drew back a little, feanng 
to be compromised by the mention of some ridic- 
ulous amalgamation, then said in a loud tone of 
voice, “ It is cane sugar, Monsieur de Maurepas ; 
but let us talk of something else — the parlia- 
ment.” 

“Sire !” said Maurepas, “ it is beet-root sugar.” 

“Beet-root! what is beet-root, sir?” asked 
Louis. 

“Sire !” said a little duchess who had listened 
to the conversation, and waited to snatch an op- 
portunity of making herself remarkable, “beet- 
root is little red slices of I don’t know what, 
which my people soak in vinegar and eat with 

The king laughed heartily. 

“Sire !” said Monsieur de Maurepas, “ beet- 
root is a very common root in France, much liked 
by your own brother, and of this root sugar is 
now made.” 

This conversation between the king and his 
minister had excited the curiosity of all the at- 
tendants j none had dared to approach lest they 
should disturb some state scenes, but not a move- 
ment of the interlocutors escaped notice. They 
had seen the minister show the king his cup of 
coffee, turn the sugar out on the marble table, 
and examine every lump. One of the courtiers 
withdrew into the queen’s card room, and whis- 
pered in the ear of a friend, that the king had 
just taken poison in his coffee-pot. “ You terrify 
me,” said the devoted fellow-courtier, “ I have 
had coffee too, and perhaps from the same cof- 
fee-pot.” 

| “ Don’t be alarmed,” said the other, “ the cof- 


fee is not poisoned, it is the sugar, and no ooe 
but the king has taken from the prepared basin. 
We shall have a regenoy ; so I ill begone and 
pay my respects to the aauphin’s governess n 

The report spread frem one to another until 
it reached the queen, who rose in great agitation. 
Throwing her cards down, she hastened to th e 
king, who was still conversing with his minis- 
ter. “ Oh ! sire !” exclaimed Marie Antoinette, 
much agitated. 

“What is the matter?” asked the king.f ( and 
what brings you in such haste ? how pale you 
are.” added he, with more than usnal tenderness, 
in his manner, then filling a glass with water, 
he threw in several lamps of sugar and, present- 
ing it to his royal consort, said, “ drink this 
madam, it will revive you — you will also be- 
come acquainted with a new Kind of sugar.” 

Monsieur de Maurepas was light and frivolous, 
but possessed of abundant finesse, he had, 
moreover, great experience in the tricks ef a 
palace, growing eld amid them : he knew well 
now to ludge from the face of what was passing 
in the heart. He seized the glass of sugared 
water from the king and drank it off. 

“ Oh ! thank you,” exclaimed Marie Antoin- 
ette, putting out her hand to the minister ; then 
taming to the king, she said, gaily “ It is all 
nothing. I am going back to finish my game.” 

At that moment ? the captain of tne guards 
entered, and harrying toward ; Louis, said, “ All 
the palace doors are closed, your majesty may 
be assured that no one has passed in or out the 
last half-hour. The culprit is tgken, and they 
are now bringing him before your majesty.” 
Scarcely had he uttered these words ere the 
saloon doors were thrown open and in marched 
eight or] ten gardes-du-corps snrroundinga mas 
whose coarse dress and frightend mien bore a 
striking contrast to the glitter and smiles of a 
court sparkling with costly diamonds. Mon- 
sieur de Manrepas, always self-possessed, made 
an immediate sign for the milhtary to retire : 
then advancing towards the astonished ana 
terrified stranger, reassured him by presenting 
him to the king, saying, “Sire ! this is the good 
man who filled your majesty’s sugar-basin this 
evening, this is he who makes sugar from veg- 
etables : doubtless he will manufacture cinna- 
mon, pepper, and ginger, next, so that we may 
soon dispense altogether with our colonies.” 

Louis perceiving that in all that was passing 
there was something purposely concealed from 
him, drew the sugar-maker aside, and began to 
converse familiarly with him. 

“ Has the king really taken poison ?* asked 
Marie Antoinette. 

“ As much as I have,” replied the minister. 

“ we shall die the sweetest death possible — I 
most happily in having saved your majesty’s 
life, and shared the lot of my soverign.” 

“ Do not jest if you please, monsieur,” mid 
the queen. 

“Madam !” replied the minister, (( be a mated 
the affair is nothing more than a case of beet- 
root sugar : if there be a plot at all, it is against 
the sugar canes.” 

“What is all this sugar about?” asked die 
queen. 

“Madam !” replied Maurepas, “during the 
regency of the Ducd’Orleans, one Oliver de Sene 
attracted by the color of beet-root, thought to 
make wine from it, bnt instead of wine he found 
it contained sugar. The good man died, leaving 
the recipe of his discovery among his papers, 
which were bought by a Prussian chemist who 
actually made the first beet-root sugar. This 
man, with whom the king is talking^ has im- 
proved the manufacture ; and behoki the ima- 
ginary poison.” 

The queen courageously took a piece of sugar 
from the table and ate it; all the ladies followed 
her brave example. Maurepas facetiously ex- 
claimed, “Take care, ladiesjand gentlemen, every 
lump is worth a louis d’or.” 

“ It is no better than other sugar,” said her 
majesty, “ and since it is so dear, the taste for 
it would be ruinous.” 

“True!” added Maurepas, “the sample is 
dear ; but the inventor thinks if he oeold have 
two millions of francs to establish a sugar bake- 
house-” 

I “Two millions of franks ior a bake-hoaae 
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cried the courtiers with one voice, a oh ! fie ! 
’tis too much, a great deal too much.” 

u Sober sir !” cried the king to the manufac- 
ture, (( t his snuff-box as a testimony of our 
gratitude. Our coffee has been well sweetened 
this evening, it is true ; but two millions of 
francs for your manufactory is too much money 
— the court are agreed upon this point.” 

" Sire!” replied the sugar maker, bowing 
low , 11 sooner or later, beet-root will make its 
way.” 

That same evening, Marie Antoinette obtained 
from Louis his signature which drew from the 
state oofifers three millions of francs for the en- 
riching of the Polignac family. More than 
fifty years have elapsed since these events ) we 
will not enter upon the fate of the actors in this 
little history, but, in the significant words of the 
manufacturer, beet-root “ has made its way .” 

Macaulay is great as a speaker ; on his rising 
to address the House, attention is at once riv- 
eted to his quiet, slow, an considered sentences, 
as though he had well weighed what he advan- 
ced ere he gave utterance. “ Slowly he goes on 
at first, like a practiced swimmer, who wades 
carefully over unseen rocks, and looking some- 
what awkward as he picks his way ; but he is 
seen in deep water, and away he dashes, fear- 
lessly flinging around him the glittering spray, 
and rejoicing in his strength. He is now fairly 
released from the shallowness of introductory 
matter, and away he goes, far and fast. As he 
proceeds, his voice increases in volume and 
form — his right arm is in unusual motion— -hiB 
eye kindles, and from his eloquent lips brilliant 
ideas chase eaoh other in rapid succession, until 
the House is wrapt in the closest attention. 
Truth is his weapon, honesty is his armor and 
facts are his weapons with which he fights. 
When Macaulay resumes his seat, a dead silence 
for a few moments ensues, and then a burst of 
applause, such as only sterling elonuence can 
command, is heard from all present.” 


The human species, according to the best 
theory I can form of it, is composed of two dis- 
tinct races — the men who borrow, and the men 
who lend. To these two original diversities may 
be reduced all those impertinent classifications 
of Gothic and Celtic tribes — white men, black 
men, red men. All the dwellers upon earth, 
u Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites,” flock 
hither, and do naturally fall in with one or 
other of these primary dsitinctions. The in- 
finite superiority of the former, which I choose to 
designate as the great race, is discernible in 
their figure, port, and a certain instinctive sove- 
reignty. The latter are bom degraded. “He 
shall serve his brethren.” There is something 
in the air of one of this caste lean and suspi- 
cious, contrasting with the open, trusting, gen- 
erous manners of other. Observe who have 
been the greatlborrowers of all ages — Alcibiades, 
FallstafF, Sir Richard Steele, our late incom- 
parable Brinsley. What a family likeness in 
all four ! — [C. Lamb. 


England as it will be. — It is now the fashion 
to place the golden age of England in times 
when noblemen were destitute cl comforts, the 
want of which would be intolerable to a modern 
footman ; when farmers and shopkeepers break- 
fasted on loaves, the very sight of which would 
raise a riot in a modern workhouse ; and when 
men died faster in the purest country air than 
they now die in the most pestilential lanes of our 
towns — than they now die on the coa6t of Guinea. 
We, too, in our turn, shullbe outstripped, and iri 
our turn envied. It may well be in the twentieth 
century, that the peasant of Dorsetshire may 
think himself miserably paid with 15s. a week ; 
that the carpenter of Greenwich may receive 
1 Os. a day ; that the laboring men may be as 
little used to dine without meat as they now are 
to eat rye bread ; that sanitary police and medi- 
cal discoveries may have added several more 
years to the average length of human life ; that 
numerous comforts and luxuries which are now 
unknown, or confined to a few, may be within 
the reach of every diligent and thrifty working 
man. — [Macaulay 7 s History of England. 


AND GOLDBN RULK. 

<Kljt /arailq Circle. 

THE TWO LOCKS OF HAIR. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF GUSTAV PFIZER. 


A youth, light-hearted and content, 

I wander through the world; 

Here, Arab-like, is pitched my tent. 

And straight again is furled. 

Yet oft I dream that once a wife 
Close in my arms was locked, 

And in the sweet repose of life 
A blessed child I rocked. 

I wake! Away, that dream— away ! 

Too long did it remain! 

8o long, that both by night and day 
It ever comes again. 

The end lies ever in my thought ; 

To a grave so cold and deep 
The mother beautiful was brought; 

Then dropped the child asleep. 

But now the dream is wholly o’er, 

I bathe mine eyes and see; 

I wander through the world once more, 

A youth so light and free. 

Two locks— and they are wondrous fair— 
Left me that vision mild ; 

The brown is from the mother’s hair, 

The blonde is from the child. 

And when I see that lock of gold, 

Pale grows the evening red ; 

And when the dark lock I behold, 

I wish that I were dead. 


The Dominion of the Soul. — Let‘ us thank 
Heaven, too, that there are ether standards of 
greatness beides vastness pf territory ; and other 
forms of wealth besides mineral depositee or 
agricultural exuberance. Though every hill 
were a Potosi, though every valley, like that of 
the Nile, were rank with fatness, yet might 
a nation oe poor in the most desperate sense ; — 
benighted in darkness of barbarism, and judg- 
ment-stricken of Heaven for its sins. A State 
has local boundaries which it cannot rightfully 
transcend; but the realm of intelligence, the 
sphere of charity, the moral domain in which 
the soul can expand and expatiate, are illimitable, 
— vast and boundles as the omnipresence of the 
Being that created them. Worldly treasure is of 
that nature that rust may corrupt, or the moth 
destroy, or thieves steal ; but even upon the 
earth, there are mental treasures which are un- 
approachable by fraud, impregnable to violence, 
and whose value does not perish, but is redoub- 
led with the usin". A State, then, is not neces- 
sarily fated Ho insignificance because its dimen- 
sions are narrow, nor doomed to obscurity and 
powerlessness because its numbers are few. 
Athens was small ; yet low as were her moral 
aims, she lighted up the whole earth as a lamp 
lights up a temple. Judea was small ; but her 
prophets and her teachers were, and will con- 
tinue to be, the guides of the world. The nar- 
row strip of half-cultivable land, that lies be- 
tween her eastern and western boundaries is not 
Massachusetts; but her noble and incorruptible 
men, her pure and exalted women, the children 
-in all her schools, whose daily lessons are the 
preludes and rehearsals of the great duties of 
life, and the prophceies of future eminence— 

THESE ARE THE STATE. 


The Sword and the Pen — A Fable — -The 
sword of the warrior was taken down to bright- 
en ; it had long been out of use. The rust was 
soon rubbed off, but there were spots that would 
not go ; they were of blood. It was on the 
table, near the pen of the secretary. The pen 
took advantage of the first breath of air to move 
a little farther off. u Thou art right, 77 said the 
sword; “I am a bad neighbor. 77 “I fear thee 
not, 77 replied the pen, “ I am more powerful 
than thou art ; but 1 love not thy society.’ 7 “ I 
exterminate, 77 said the sword. “ Ana I perpetu- 
ate,” said the pen ; ct where were thy victories if 
I recorded them not % even where thou thyself 
shalt one day be — in the Lake of Oblivion. 7 ’ — 
[From an Ancient Hebrew Apologue. 
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The First Maesxac^.— Marriage is of a date 
prior to sin itself, — the only relic of a pardise 
mat is left us— one smile that God let fall on the 
world’s innocence, lingering and playing still upon 
its sacred visage. The first marriage was cele- 
brated before God himself, who filled in his own 
person the office of Guest, Witness and Priest. 

There stood the two god-like forms of inno- 
cence fresh in the beauty of their unstained na- 
ture. The hallowed shades of the garden^ and 
the green carpeted earth smiled upon so divine 
a pair. The crystal waters flowed Dy, pure and 
transparent as they. The unblemished flowers 
breathed incense on the sacred air, answering to 
their upright love. An artless round of joy from 
all the vocal natures, was the hymn, a spontane- 
ous nuptial harmony, such as a world in tune 
might yield, ei e discord was invented. Religion 
blessed her two children thus and led them forth 
into life to begin her wondrous history. The 
first religious scene they knew, was their own 
marriage before the Lord God. They learned 
to love him as the interpreter and sealer of their 
love to each other ; and if they had continued 
in their uprightness, life would have been a form 
of weddea worship— a sacred mystery of spiritual 
oneness and communion. 

They did not continue. Curiosity triumphed 
over innocence. They tasted sin, and knew it 
in their fall. Man is changed : woman is chang- 
ed ; man’s heart and woman’s heart are no longer 
what the first hearts were. Beauty is blemish- 
ed. Love is debased. Sorrow and tears are in 
the world’s cup. Sin has swept away all para- 
dise an matter, and the world is bowed under its 
curee. Still one thing remains as it was. God 
mercifully spared one of the innocent world ; 
and that the dearest, to be a symbol for ever of 
the primal loye. And this is marriage. This 
one flower of Pardise is blooming yet in the de- 
sert of sin. — [Rev. Dr. Bushnell. 


From the German of Jean Paul. — The sun is 
like God, sending abroad life, beauty, and hap- 
piness ; and the stars like human souls, for all 
their glory comes from the sun. 

Does not the echo in the sea shell tell of the 
worm which once inhabited it ; and shall not 
man’s good deeds live after him and sing his 
praise ! 

The mind makes all the beauty on earth, as 
the sun all in the heavens. 

What is the universe but a hand flung in space 
pointing always with extended finger unto God ! 

The pitying tears and fond smiles of woman, 
are like the showers and sunshine of Spring ; 
alas ! that unlike them she should often miss 
her merited reward — the sweet flowers of 
affection. 

How like rain is the human heart — having 
no beauty in itself, but beneath the smile of 
God, showing forth with all the rainbow’s glory ; 
or how like a star^ which, though but dust, can 
yet be cherished into a semblance of the foun- 
tain of its light. 

The songs of birds, and the life of man, ate 
both brief, both soul-filled, and both as they end, 
leave behind whispers of heaven. 


The Domestic Altar. — It is pleasing to find 
n private houses an altar raised to Goa. Noth- 
ng rivets family attachments wholly, so securely, 
is meeting every morning to pray for each 
>ther. when every petty difference must at once 
)e laid aside, and every misunderstanding for- 
gotten before the sun goes down. What can 
>e more pleasing, also, than for the absent to 
mow precisely at what hour they are remem- 
bered with the supplications and blessings of an 
iffectionate family circle, while those who re- 
gain together can enjoy no greater solace than 
n following them with prayers, and uniting, on 
heir account, in evefry expression, or every anx- 
iety, or pleasure, or sorrow, which each shares 
in common with the others. There is, indeed, 
no pleasure more to be prized than that of rais- 
ing a family altar, where those shall daily assem- 
ble on earth, who hope, hereafter, to reAsemble 
in heaven, and not a wanderer lost ! 


The practice of the small proprieties of life to 
a congenial spirit soon ceases to be a study; it 
rapidly becomes a mere habit, or an untroubled 
and unerring instinct. 
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Chailn H. Hazeison, who has boon acting aa oar 
Agent, haying made no returns to aa, and being, as we are 
informed, unworthy of such trust, we deem it necessary to 
eantion ell against paying him any subscriptions an account 
of the Gazette and Golden Rule. His former character hay- 
ing been good, we forbear farther remarks at this time* 


DEDICATION OP THE ODD-FELLOWS HALL, AT 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Tku Dedication of this new and elegant Hall will take 
place on Monday the 38 ih inst. We shall be there, and hope 
to meet on the occasion with a large number of our friends. 
One of the Publishers will also be there, to attend to any bu- 
siness pertaining to the Gazette and Rule which may appear. 
The entire accounts of subscribers in Delaware will be at 
hand, and we hope our friends will not omit the opportunity 
to renew their favors. We hope to make the acquaintance 
of many new subscribers among the throng the interesting 
celebration will gather. 


ODD-FELLOWSHIP AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 

The great difference that is seen between tbe 
Odd-Fellowship of to-day, and that of thirty years 
ago, cannot but strike all who refleot upon it as a 
most notable fact. The many and great dangers 
through which the Order has past daring the last 
quarter of a century, the new features it has de- 
veloped, the new capabilities for good it has reveal- 
ed and is constantly revealing, are proofs that it 
originated in a providential design. The first Odd- 
Fellows were blind instruments in the hands of 
heaven ; the humble artisans who laid the founda- 
tion of a glorious temple, without knowing its 
objector design. 

At first, Odd-Fellowship presented aspeots deci- 
dedly objectionable and immoral. It relieved many 
of the painful necessities of life, it is true, but its 
moral influence was entirely bad. Among the By- 
Laws of Lodges of the first period we find the fol- 
lowing : “ If any of the members think proper to 
meet with the officers on a Sunday evening, they 
are at liberty to do so, provided they pay for their 
own liquor, and come in a state of sobriety.*' 

In the By-Laws of another Lodge the following 
appears : “ One pint of beer shall be allowed to 
each brother on attending a committee of this 
Lodge. Any member sleeping, eating, swearing, 
singing an indecent or political song, or giving an 
indecent reoitation, or betting wagers during Lodge 
hours, shall be fined not less than one shilling.** 

Now let one compare with the above, the By- 
Laws of our Order as it is to-day, and see the im- 
mense progress it has made. Even the most bitter 
opponents of the Order do not bring any ohargee of 
immorality against it, or express any fear at all on 
this ground. On the contrary, it is acknowledged 
on &1J hands that its influence is conservative of 
morality ; that all its rules and obligations in this 
direction are as strict as those of the Church. 

It is true there are bad men in the Order, and 
pity it is that it is true. But if knavish Judases 
cannot be kept out of the sacred pale of the Holy 
Church, how can it be expected that Odd-Fellow- 
ship, a purely secular institution, can be free of 
them ? 

The Order now asserts, and positively insists 
upon every virtue, and denounces in earnest and 
indignant tones every vice ; while it seeks to re- 
lieve temporal suffering and to meet many of the 
cruel perplexities and inconveniences of life, it 
aims to make men more moral, more fraternal, 
more benevolent and more upright. It is worthy, 
therefore, the good will and support of all good 
men. The humbleness and obscurity of its origin, 
nor the objectionable attributes it at first exhibited, 
should be remembered to its prejudioe. It is enough 


for us to know that it has outgrown them all, and 
in this we see an evidence that a divine and re- 
deeming idea is enshrined within it, which will 
shine more purely and brightly through all the 
future, or until its great destiny shall have been 
fulfilled. 

INTELLECTUAL SPECULATION. 

j We frequently hear it skid of individuals of an 
inventive genius : “ They are visionary, speculative, 
live in the elouds, and will never accomplish any- 
thing.'* This is said reproachfully, and indicates 
that most persons regard “ speculation*' as a great 
folly, and men of speculative, theoretical minds, as 
very great fools. 

But if we look into this subject a little more deep- 
ly, we shall find that noinvention, no disoovery, no 
improvement, has ever been made m any soience or 
art, but through the labors of these visionary men. 

Cold, prosaic, matter-of-fact men may apply new 
disooveries to useful purposes ; but they cannot in- 
vent, cannot create; and notwithstanding all the 
practical talent of which they boast, they would be 
but poorly off without the labors of speculative 
minds. 

The Germans are the most visionary people in 
the world, and yet they have produced the greatest 
amount of useful discoveries and inventions. The 
Germans are theoretical and speculative, while the 
English and Americans are more praotioal and 
mechanical. The speculative genius of the Ger- 
mans has created or perfected every useful art, 
whiohnow contributes so much to the wealth of 
nations. . 

The arts of Engraving and Design, the invention 
of Gunpowder, the scienoe of Astronomy and Geo- 
graphy, and the nobl* art of Printing came from 
Germany. Chemistry and the collateral sciences 
received their first impulse there/* 

The Germans were also the first to investigate, 
scientifically, the Beoret foroes of nature. Franklin 
obtained his first idea of Electricity from them, and 
Mercator preceded Newton in Geometry. So, 
whether in sicence, art, or philosophy, or literature, 
the Germans have the precedence of all other na- 
tions. And yet they are emphatically a visionary 
people. 

We have made these remarks regarding the Ger- 
mans and their discoveries, for the purpose of do- 
ing away a false impression, which exists too gen- 
erally among ns ; vis : that those persons who are 
reproachfully denominated dreamers and foolish 
speculators, are useless members of society. Many 
a man of genius, like Fulton, has been crushed to 
the very earth by the skeptical jeers and scoffs of 
those who, priding themselves on their practical 
skill, affect to despise all new-fangled notions or 
theories, whatever they may be. 

For ourselves, we love the man or woman who 
can think boldly, originally, and who is not afraid 
to give the world the benefit of that thinking. We 
were made to think, to speculate, to make new dis- 
coveries, and this cannot be done unless we are 
visionaries or seers. The postulate of Descartes, 
“ cogito , ergo sum ” — “ I think, therefore, I exist,'* — 
is true in all senses. It is only by the constant 
exercise of thought — by mental activity — that man 
manifests his existence. 

The whole army, therefore, of visionaries, en- 
thusiasts, speculators, and thorizers, throughout 
the world, are doing the highest service to our 
race, for through their speculations society grows 
rich and wise. 


Dedication or Odd-Fellows* Hall, New- 
Tork. — We give to-day a programme of the pro- 
oession and exercises connected with the dedication 
of this imposing edifice, which is to take place on 
the 4th of June. A great day will the 4th of June 
be to the Order in this oity. We anticipate a larg- 
er collection of the Fraternity en that ooeasion, 
than has ever yet been seen in this country. The 
exercises will be eminently interesting. 


DE8TINY AND PERPETUITY OP THE UNITED 
STATE8 . 

NeTHnro is more common than to hear men ex- 
pressing doubts with regard to the fixture destiny 
of our country. Many, who profess to be wise, and 
assume to be prophets, continue to speak of our 
republican institutions as an experiment , and 
would have us believe that civil liberty is a dream, 
which man has no capacity to realize ; and predict 
that a few years more, and we shall be aroused 
from our illusion by the downfall of our Republic. 

The prevailing opinion among a certain class 
is, that a state of war and an extensive ter- 
ritory are incompatible with a republican form of 
government ; and it is consequently inferred, that 
as the war spirit increases, and onr territory en- 
larges, our institutions will fail to hold in check 
the rebellions spirit of the people. 

We have ever held an opinion quite contrary to 
the foregoing. We believe in Providence, and hold 
that every people has a destiny to achieve, a mis- 
sion to accomplish, and, consequently, that we are 
destined to advance, to realize our ideal of life and 
civil liberty, as best we can, and then onr work is 
done. All nations have their life, with its youth, 
its maturity, and decline, the same as individuals. 

That it is one of the designs of Providence that 
the United States shall go forward, develop new 
resources, acquire new possessions, and new pow- 
er, and spread whatever they have, of truth, good- 
ness and justice in their institutions over the earth, 
is very evident. Nothing can prevent this. The 
growth of a nation cannot be stayed. Its march 
may be bloody — war, for long years, may be its 
condition, but nevertheless it advances. Republi- 
can Rome illustrated this over two thousand years 
ago. At the point of the sword, and on the wings 
of her eagles, and through conquest, she spread art, 
science, philosophy, and all the treasures of civili- 
zation over the entire earth, and thus prepared the 
way for Christianity. 

A work of similar character is given to ns, young 
Americans, to do. The nature of this work , the 
most philosophical of our statesmen described, 
when he spoke of the “extension of the area of 
freedom.’* So we have no fear that war will pre- 
vent onr prosperity, or retard onr progress, or 
endanger our institutions. It will rather be a 
means of extending and perpetuating them ; for it 
creates national feeling, and a strong love of coun- 
try. 

But it is said that this great extension of terri- 
tory, the extremities of which are so distant from 
each other — and so separated, also, by diverse in- 
terests, will endanger the Union. We think not. 
We are aware that the general opinion seems to be 
that republican institutions are better adapted to 
small States and limited territory than to large. 
Once, no doubt, this opinion had some weight, and 
vast territory presented some obstacles to republi- 
canism ; but not to-day. Art, Industry and Science 
have overoome them. The steamboats that ply on 
our innumerable rivers, the railroads that stretch 
out their iron arms to embrace the most distant 
portions of our country, and the wondrous tele- 
graphy which conveys intelligence on the wings of 
the lightning, have annihilated distance, so that all 
of North America, is not, in fact — relatively to the 
idea we are considering — so vast as the Thirteen 
Colonies were, when onr independence was first 
asserted. Is it not Providential, that simultaneous 
with the development of the republican theory on 
this continent, the agency of steam began to be 
spoken of as a means of locomotion, and to facilitate 
communication, both physical and intellectual ? 
Steam and electricity have thus overoome the only 
serious obstacle to the perpetuity of republican 
institutions. 

It will not be many years, before Mr. Whitney’s 
great project of a railroad to Oregon will be carried 
out, whieh will give the United States the control 
of the commerce of the world. And controlling 
oommeroe, we shall control opinions, end by the 
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law of communion, our moral life, our republican 
sentiments, will be communicated with wonderful 
rapidity to all nations. Twenty years hence ! 
What changes will have transpired ! The United 
States will then be the most powerful nation on the 
face of the earth. The Dragon and Cross of Eng- 
land, the Lily of France, the Bear of Russia, will 
hare been left far behind by our soaring Eagle, and 
dimmed by the splendor of our “ stars.” Oregon, 
California, Texas, Northern Mexico, will then be 
covered with flourishing towns and cities ; art and 
industry will make the wilderness blossom as the 
rose, and elegance and refinement will bless those 
valleys which now shelter the wandering savage. 

Such is evidently the destiny of the United States.- 
But let it not be forgotten that in raising us up to 
this hight of glory and power, Providence consults 
not'mcrely our own aggrandizement. Far from it — 
but rather that through our ministry, the great 
interests of Humanity may be advanced. Provi- 
dence is not selfish, nor partial. When the good of 
the universe requires one people to be raised in 
power and grandeur above another, or to be hurled 
from glory to obscurity and shame, it is done. 
Nations rise and fall, new people come forth and 
drive out the old possessors of the soil, and war, 
and blood and violence fill the world. But, through 
all this, the Race marches ever toward the Perfect. 
Such is God’s order ! 

<B- “ Pictures or the Virgin and Her Son.” 
New York: Harper & Brothers. We like this little 
book very much. It aims to present to the reader 
graphic scenes in the life of our Saviour. Written 
m a charming style — flowing and elegant — it capti- 
vates the reader, and throws over the entire history 
of Jesus a new and mysterious attraction. The 
“ pictures” are touching and beautiful ; and we 
would gladly make an extract, for the gratification 
of our readers, but have not yet been furnished 
with a copy. 


Jnbepenbent (Order of (Obb-iFeliowe. 


DEDICATION OF ODD-FELLOWS’ HALL, 

AND 

TWENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 

or THE 

R. W. GRAND LODGE OF NEW YORK, 

Monday, June 4, 1849. 


ORDER OF PROCESSION. 

The several Lodges and Encampments will as- 
semble at their respective rooms at 8 o’clock A.M., 
and proceed thence to the places hereinafter desig- 
nated for the formation of the line. 

The column will form in Hudson-street, at 10 
o’clock A. M. The several Sub-Divisions will form 
in the streets running west from Hudson, (except- 
ing the 6th and 6th Grand Divisions,) at 9 o’clock 
A. M. viz : 

6th Grand Division, West Broadway, right, cora- 
• * mencing with Board of Mana- 
gers of the 0. F. Hall Associa- 
tion, and junior members of the 
G. Lodge of N. Y., resting on 
Chambers street. 

6th “ “ College Place, right resting on 

Chambers street. 

1st and 2d Sub-Divisions, Chambers st. right com- 
mencing with junior Encamp- 
ments, resting on Hudson st. 


8d Sub-Division 

, Duane st. right, forming with the 




junior Lodges, resting on Hudson. 

4th 


«« 

Jay “ 

14 

II Cl 

5th 

«< 

44 

Harrison “ 

II 

44 44 

6th 

«« 

44 

Franklin “ 

14 

II 14 

7th 

it 

44 

North Moore 

44 

II II 

8th 

it 

“ 

Beach “ 

14 

14 14 

9th 


44 

Hubert “ 

14 

44 II 

10th 

" 

44 

Laight “ 

II 

II 44 

11th 

«< 

44 

Vestry " 

II 

4 4 44 

12th 

« 

Cl 

Desbrosses 

44 

44 II 

13th 

«« 

If 

Watts “ 

44 

II II 

14th 

it 

44 

Canal “ 

44 

II 41 

15th 

16th 

<« 

<< 

It 

44 

Spring “ 
Charlton “ 

44 

II 

14 <1 

II II 


The celumn will be formed as follows 


GRAND DIVISION, NO. 1. 

William N. Lewis, Grand Marshal. 
Florence Mahony and John W. Avery, Asaistant 
Grand Marshals. 

John McBrair, Special Aid to theG. Marshal. 

W. F. Gilley, Assistant Gr. Marshal. 

A. L. Shaw and J. D. Harris, Aids to G. Marshal. 
SUB-DIVISION, NO. 16. 

John A. Bogert, Aid to G. Marshal. 

Band of Music. 

Lodges Nos. 301 to 364 inclusive. 
Arranged in the following order : 

The Marshal of the Lodge, with Baton. 
Outside Guardian, with drawn Sword. 
Banner. 

Scene Supporters 

Brethren of the Initiatory, six abreast. 

“ White “ «• 

“ Pink “ " 

“ Blue M " 

“ Green “ " 

“ Scarlet “ “ 

Inside Guardian, with drawn Sword. 

P. Secretary — Treasurer — Secretary. 
Supporter — Vice Grand — Supporter. 

Conductor — Chaplain — W arden. 
Supporter — Noble Grand— Supporter. 
SUB-DIVISION, No. 16. 

John Cook, Aid to Grand Marshal. 

Band of Music. 

Lodges Nos. 218 to 300 inclusive. 

The same as in Sub-Division, No. 16. 

SUB-DIVISION, No. 14. 

S. McCoy, Aid to Grand Marshal. 

Band of Mnsio. 

Lodges Nos. 166 to 217 inclusive. 

The same as in Sub-Division, No. 16. 
SUB-DIVISION, No. 13. 

W. Hobie, Aid to Grand Marshal. 

Band of Music. 

Lodges Nos. 151 to 166 inclusive. 

The same as in Sub-Division, No. 16. 

GRAND DIVISION, NO. ». 

S. S. Parker, Assistant Grand Marshal. 

Luke Hassert and , Aids to G. Marshal. 
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SUB-DIVISION, NO. 12. 

H. Herkner, Aid to Grand Marshal. 

Band of Music. 

Lodges Nos. 96 to 160 inclusive. 

The same as in Sub-Division, No. 16. 
SUB-DIVISION, NO. 11. 

Win. E. Hance, Aid to Grand Marshal. 

Band of Music. 

Lodges Nos. 69 to 94 inclusive. 

The same as in Sub-Division, No. 16. 

SUB-DIVISION, NO. 10. 

J. W. Fell, Aid to Grand Marshal. 

Band of Music. 

Lodges Nos. 61 to 68 inclusive. 

The same as in Sub-Division, No. 16. 
SUB-DIVISION, NO. 9. 

Finnigan, Aid to Grand Marshal. 

Band of Music. 

Lodges Nos. 60 to 60 inclusive. 

The same as in Sub-Division, No. 16. 

GRAND DIVISION, NO. 3. 

S. Skinner, Assistant Grand Marshal. 
Charles Scholey and Shirmer, Aids to G. Marshal. 
SUB-DIVISION, NO. 8. 

Thomas Dobson, Aid to Grand Marshal. 

Band of Music. 

Lodges Nos. 41 to 49 inclusive. 

The same as in Sub-Division, No. 10. 
SUB-DIVISION, NO. 7. 

VV. Rhodes, Aid to Grand Marshal. 

Band of Music. 

Lodges Nos. 36 to 43 inclusive. 

The same as in Sub-Division, No. 16. 
SUB-DIVISION, NO. 6. 

Pitt, Aid to Grand Marshal. 

Band of Music. 

Lodges Nos. 27 to 34 inclusive. 

'I he same as in Sub-Division, No. 16. 
SUB-DI VISION, NO. 5. 

Soria, Aid to Grand Marshal. 

Band of Music. 

Lodges Nos. 20 to 26 inclusive. 

The same as in Sub-DiviBion, No. 16. 

GRAND DIVISION, NO. 4. 

, Assistant Grand Marshal. 

A A. Werumcll and L. A. Sayre, Aids to G. Marsh. 
SUB-DIVISION, NO. 4. 

VV. Scerze, Aid to Grand Marshal. 

Band of Music. 

Lodges Nos. 11 to 19 inclusive. 

The same as in Sub-Division, No. 16. 
SUB-DIVISION, NO. 3. 

, Aid to Grand Marshal. 

Band of Music. 

Lodges Nos. 1 to 10 inclusive. 

The same as in Sub-Division, No. 16. 

SUB-DIVISION, NO. 2 
J. M. Bennett, Aid to Grand Marshal. 

Band of Music. 

Subordinate Encampments of the State of New 
York will arrange as follows : 

Junior Warden, with Crook. 

Sentinel, with drawn Sword. 

Banner. 

Patriarchs of the R. P. Degree, six abreast 
F. Scribe-Treasurer— Scribe. 

Supporter — Senior Warden — Supporter. 

Supporter — High Priest — Supporter. 
Supporter — Chief Patriarch— Supporter. 

The last three named Officers with Crooks. 
SUB-DIVISION, NO. 1. 

C. Y. Kerr, Aid to Grand Marshal. 

Band of Music. 

Vimtinc; Encampment's arranged as in Sub-Divi- 
sion, No. 2. 

GRAND ENCAMPMENT. 

Grand Junior Warden, with Crook. 

Grand Sentinel, with drawn Sword. 

Banner. 

Members of Grand Encampment, six abreast. 

Grand Representatives. 

Elective Grand Officers, on a Car with Tent. 
Committee of Arrangements on the part of the 
Grand Encampment. 

GRAND DIVISION, NO. 5. 

E. J. Mercer, Assistant Grand Marshal. 

W. W. Hilliker and W. F. Gilley, Aids to G. Mar. 
[Arranged as in Sub-Division No. 16.] 

STATE OF . 

Band of Music. 

Subordinate Lodges. 

Officers and Members of Grand Lodge 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 

Bamd of Music. 

Subordinate Lodges. 

Officers and Members of Grand Lodge. 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Alex. Harper, Grand Marshal. 

H. A. Stevens and C. D. Freeman, Aids to G. Mar. 
Band of Music. 

Subordinate Lodges. 

Officers and Members of Grand Lodge. 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Band of Music. 

Subordinate Lodges. 

Officers and Members of Grand Lodge. 
GRAND DIVISION, NO. U. 

Thaddeus Davids, Assistant Grand Marshal. 

A. II. Wagner and L, Aids to G. Marshal. 

Band of Music. 

The Board of Managers of the Odd-Fellows' Hall 
Association, in open Carriages. 

GRAND LODGE OF NEW-YORK. 
Assistant Grand Marshal, with Baton. 
Grand Guardian, with drawn Sword. 
Banner. 

Members of the Grand Lodge, six abreast. 

Tho Emblems of the Order, on a Car. 
Legislative Members of Grand Lodge, six abreast. 

Grand Conductor, with drawn Sword. 

Grand Representatives of the G. L. of N. Y. in the 
G. L. of the U. S. 

Members of the Grand Lodge of the U. S. 
Officers of the Grand Lodge of the U. S. 

Past Grand Sires. 

Tho P. G. Sires, and Officers and Members of the 
G. L. of U. S. in open Carriages. 
Supporter — G rand Chaplain— Supporter. 
Supporter — G rand Trcasurcr-r-Supporter. 
Supporter — Grand Secretary — Supporter. 
Supporter — G rand W arden — Supporter. 
Supporter — D. Grand Master— Supporter. 

P. G. Master — Grand Master — P. G. Master. 
Past Deputy Grand Masters. 

Past Grand Masters. 

, Chaplain for the day, and C. Ed- 
wards Lester, Orator for the evening, in 
a Barouche. 

Joint Committee of Arrangements. 


LINE OF PROCESSION. 

The Procession will move precisely at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., and proceed up Hudson street to Hammond, 
down Hudson to Chambers, up Chambers to Broad- 
way, down Broadway and around the Park to 
Chatham, up Chatham to East Broadway, up East 
Broadway to the junction of Grand, down Grand to 
the Bowery, up the Bowery to Astor Place, through 
Astor Place to Broadway, down Broadway to Grand, 
and through Grand to Orange, where the line will 
halt and open to the right and left, close order. 
The Grand Marshal and his two Special Assistants 
will then pass between the lines to the extreme 
left ; returning, will be followed bv the Committee 
of Arrangements; the Orator and Chaplain; the 
Past Grand Masters and Elective Grand Officers of 
the Grand Lodge of New-York ; Past Grand Sires, 
Grand Officers, and Members of the Grand Lodge 
of the United States; Grand Representatives, Ap- 
pointed Officers, and Members or the Grand Lodge 
of New-York ; Board of Managers of Odd-Fellows' 
Hall Association ; Visiting Grand and Subordinate 
Lodges; the Officers and Members of the Grand 
Encampment, and Subordinate Encampments and 
Lodges, and proceed to the corner of Grand and 
Orange streets, where the following Exercises will 
be hatl : 


ORDER OF EXERCISES AT THE HALL.. 

1 . Prayer. 

2. Music by the Band 

3. Dedicating the Odd- Fellows' Hall, by M. VV. 
Graud Sire Horn R. Kneas.% assisted by P. G. 
Sire John A. Kennedy, President of the Odd- 
Fellows' Hall Association, and George H. An- 
drews, Esq., M. W. Grand Master of the G. Lodge 
of the State of New-York. 

4. Ode, written for the occasion by , 

ami sung by . 

6. Benediction. 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

The Lodges from the interior of the state will re- 
port to the Grand Marshal, at his headquarters, 
National Hall, No. 29 Canal-street, on the morning 
of the Procession, their place of rendezvous, in 
order that a Band of music may bo furnished to ac- 
company them to the place of the formation of the 
line. 

A Band of Music will also be furnished for the 
City, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg Lodges at their 
respective Lodge rooms, and will proceed in a body 
to the place in the formation of the line. 

Subordinate Lodges engaging Music at their own 
expense will be entitled to the benefit of the same 
in the Procession, but will occupy such position in 
the Sub division as shall be designated by the 


Music Committee and the Grand Marshal of the 
said Sub-division. Such Lodges will, however, be 
responsible for the assessment the same os other 
Lodges participating. 

As soon as the several Lodges have arrived at 
the points above designated, they will immediately 
take the places in the Sub-divisions assigned them. 

Brothers are requested to appear in dark clothes, 
black hat, and white gloves. 

Lodges that have given invitations to sister 
Lodges of adjoining states, are requested to take 
them under their special charge, and they will form 
with them in the Sub-division to which they re- 
spectively belong. 

Visiting Brethren who desire to join in the Pro- 
cession are respectfully invited to do so, and unite 
with such Lodges as they may feel disposed to 
select. 

The Members of tho Grand Lodge of New-York 
are invited to meet in the Grand Lodge room. Na- 
tional Hall, No. 29 Canal-street, at 8 o'clock, 
A M. 

The formation of the line is specially delegated 
to the following named Assistant Grand Marshals : 
John W. Avery, F. W. Gilley, 

Florence Mahony, Thaddeus Davids. 

After the Exercises are closed, the Lodges and 
Encampments will consider themselves as dismiss- 
ed, and the Bands of Music that conducted them to 
the line in the morning will be at their disposal, to 
accompany them to their several places of meeting. 

Persons will not be nllowcd in the Procession on 
horseback or in carriages, excepting such as aro 
designated in this Programme. 

Should the weather prove unfavorable, the Pro- 
cession will postponed to the first fair day. 

By order of the Committee of Arrangements 

WILLIAM N. LEWIS, Grand Marshal. 


EVENING EXERCISES. 

The Exercises for the Evening will take place at 
Castle Garden, and will be issued in a separate Pro- 
gramme, and published in the daily papers. Tickets 
Fifty Cents each, to admit one person. The pro- 
ceeds will be appropriated toward defraying the 
expenses of the Celebration. Tickets may be ob- 
tained at the following places : Office of the Grand 
Secretary, Odd-Fellows’ Hall ; Perkins’ Saloon, 
Odd-Fellows' Hall ; Perkins’ Hotel, Division-street; 
John J. Davies, 76 Cortland t- street ; United States 
Hotel; Mercer's Saloon, corner of Nassau and 
Ann-strects; Astor House; Franklin House; Mer- 
chants’ Hotel; New York Hotel; Castle Garden; 
Pearl-street House; French's Hotel; Palmer’s 
Stage-office, 23d street and 8th Avenue ; Williams- 
burg Gardens, Williamsburg; Smith's Bookstore, 
102 Fulton-strcet, and D. Haines, Montague Hall, 
Brooklyn; William N. Lewis, Grand Marshal, 187 
Chatham, and of the 

COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 

J. D. Stewart, 42 McDougnl-st. ; J. Bergen, 259 
Grand st.; E. II. Howell, 83 Duane-st. ; G. Le- 
wcek, 266 Grand-st. ; S. S. Guy, 74 Clinton-street, 
Brooklyn; S. H. Stuart, Halls of Justice; F. R. 
Lee, 245 Bowery; W. 1). Kennedy, 211 Grccnwich- 
st. ; John Medole, 168 Hester-st.; C. H. King, 192 
Broadway; B. S. Hendrickson, 112 VVest-st. ; G. 

S. Gibbons, corner Bowery and Hester-st. ; Wm. 
P. Holland, l68South-st; E. W. Telfair, 53 Lex- 
ington Avenue; John J. Spowers, Brooklyn; and 
F. Fawcett, Treasurer, 86 Gold-st. 


Great Fire in Watertown, N. Y. — Lodge 
Room Burned. — Wc regret to learn that the Odd- 
Fellows of Watertown, in this State, have been 
great losers in the recent fire which has destroyed 
this thriving town. The tire broke out near the 
American Hotel, and before it could be arrested 
had consumed the best portion of the village. The 
Odd-Fellows Hall was burned, with all the Lodge 
furniture, books, etc., etc. 


Mt. Carmei., 111., May 9, 1840. 

Editors ok the G«i.dkn Rule. — Dear Sirs and 
Brothers . — I am directed, by a resolution of this 
Lodge, of the 30th of April, to notify the Order, 
through your paper, that this Lodge *h:is annulled 
the visiting card given to Bro. Chas. II. Harrison, 
which card he has in his possession at this time. 

Yours, in F., L. & T., 

Wm W. Hostkinhon, R. S. 


The Odd-Fellows of Hawkins County have rais- 
ed the sum of #8000 for the purpose of building a 
Female Academy in Rogersville, and published in 
to-day’s paper, that they are ready to receive pro 
osals from builders. “ By their works ye shall 
now them.” — [Jonesboro' (Tenn.) Whig. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE GRAND LODGE OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


We have received a copy of the proceedings of 
this R. W. body, at its late quarterly communica- 
tion, held at Charleston, April 18, 1840. It is a 
•document we have examined with much interest. 
From the able report of Grand Master De Saus- 
sure, we learn that the Order in that jurisdiction 
is in a healthy and flourishing condition. 

The Committee, to which was referred the New 
York question, made a report quite temperate in its 
tone. We give below the concluding portion of the 
address, with the resolutions reported by the com- 
mittee, and adopted by the Grand Lodge. We sin- 
cerely hope that our new constitution brethren will 
ponder well the kind, fraternal, and reasonable ad- 
vioe, offered them in this report : 

Before dosing their report, your committee de- 
«ire again to express their high respect for the de- 
cisions of the G. L. U. S., how muchsoever they 
may by opposed to the principles which it recogni- 
ses, and their entire readiness and willingness to 
•obey the behests of that R. W. Body, however dis- 
tasteful they may be ; and actuated by this spirit, 
while they deeply sympathize with their brethren 
in New York, and feel pained by the agitations by 
which they are torn and sundered, and while they 
deolare their firm and steadfast determination 
to resist the establishment of a principle so odious 
in itself, and to which their unfortunate brethren 
have first fallen victims, they yet call upon them to 
respect the decrees which they cannot control — 
and by peaceful agitation and united effort with 
their brethren in other Jurisdictions, advance calm- 
ly and steadily to the establishment of that reform- 
ation, for which they have so arduously struggled, 
and which we so earnestly desire. 

Your committees recommend the adoption of the 
following resolutions : 

1 . Resolved , That while this G. Lodge is prompt- 
ed, by high respect, to acknowledge and obey the 
decision of the G. L. of the U. S.,*in relation to the 
difficulties existing in a sister jurisdiction, she yet 
desires, most respectfully, to protest against the 
decision itself, and the principles which it sanctions. 

2. Resolved , That this G. Lodge recognizes no 
usage or custom as superior to Law and the Con- 
stitution. 

8. Resolvedy That the powers and authority of 
the G. Sire be more plainly defined in the Constitu- 
tion, and that our Representatives be requested to 
attend the next session of the G L. of the U. 8., 
and there propose, support, and vote for an amend- 
ment for this purpose. 

4. Resolvedy That while we sympathize with our 
brethren in New York, in the difficulties in which 
they have been involved by unconstitutional action, 
and are willing to make common cause with them 
against the encroachments which are prevailing in 
our beloved Order, we affectionately exhort them 
to show proper respect to the Grand Lodge of the 
United States , as the Supreme Head of the Order; 
and by peaceful remonstrance and agitation, en- 
deavor to effect the fust design of restricting that 
action, which has deprived them of their rights. 

P. M. Edmondstok, 

F. M. Robertson, 

R. Dulin, 

W. A. Hayne, 

E. B. White. 


A CARD TO EVENING 8TAR LODGE, NO. 66. N J. 


Lawixbcx Lodge No. 62. 1 . O. O. F . ) 
Penh Amboy, N. J., Mey 11, 1649. f 


Whereas , This Lodge has this evening been in- 
formed of the recent disaster, in which Bro. Thos. 
L. Willett, of this Lodge, was cast with his vessel 
on the beach at Cape Island ; and, Whereas, we have 
learned that the most prompt, efficient, and gener- 
ous aid was rendered to our distressed brother by 
•the members of Evening Star Lodge No. 65, for 
which they steadfhstly refused to receive remuner- 
ation; therefore. 

Resolved . That we are deeply indebted to the 
brothers of Evening Star Lodge ; and that they 
have richly merited, and are hereby requested to 
accept our most heartfelt thanks. Also, 

Resolvedy* That a copy of the foregoing preamble 
and resolution be forwarded to Evening Star Lodge, 
and also to the “ Gazette of the Union and Golden 
Rule,” for publication. 


L. J >. Morse, 8oq. 


Solomon Anbrews, N. G. 


THE ORDER IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

The R. W. Grand Lodge of North Carolina held 
its Annual Commencement at Raleigh, on the 11th 
and 12th inst. We learn from onr esteemed cor- 
respondent that it was one of the largest and most 
respectable meetings ever held in the State. Odd- 
Fellowship is comparatively young in this jurisdic- 
tion, but the rapid strides it is now making, bids 
fair in a short time to make it one of the main pil- 
lars of the Order. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year : J. B. Newby, Fay- 
etteville, G. M. ; Alexander Bethune, Charlotte, 
D. G. M.; Julins M. Wilcox, Warrenton, G. W. ; 
Wm. D. Cooke, Raleigh, G. 8.; D. McMillan, Wil- 
mington, G. T. Col. J. H. Manly, of Raleigh, was 
elected Grand Representative to the Grand Lodge 
of the United States, and Gen. J. C. B. Ehringhaus, 
of Elizabeth City, Grand Alternate. 

We give below the portion of the Grand Master’s 
Report, whioh relates to the oondition and increase 
of the Order : 

During the time that I have been in office, Dis- 
pensations have been granted for six Lodges. The 
first in order is Smyrna Lodge No. 18, which is 
located at Smyrna, Carteret County, and which 
was duty instituted by P. G. M. F. Arendell, of 
Concordia Lodge No. 11, on the 20th of June. 

The next is Mountain Lodge No. 19, whioh is 
looated at Lincolnton, and was duly instituted by 
D. D. Grand Master Alexander Bethune, on the 
23d of September. Mucbuena Lodge No. 20, was 
instituted on the 20th of September, by P. G. R. 
W. Choate, of Eureka Lodge No. 7, and is located 
at Warrenton. 

The next is Buena Vista Lodge No. 21, which is 
located at Greensborough, and the duty of institu- 
ting the Lodge and installing the officers was per- 
formed by P. G. Master, I. Disosway, on the 4th of 
June. Tuscarora Lodge No. 22, was instituted on 
the 16th of March, by your chief officer, and is lo- 
cated at Kinston. Tyron Lodge No. 23, is located 
at Rutherford ton, and was instituted by D. D. G. 
Master Alexander Bethune, on the 4th of April. 

The above named Lodges are all in a flourishing 
condition, as far as I have heard from them, and I 
would respectfully recommend that charters be 
granted them. During the year I have granted a 
dispensation to Winchester Lodge No. 16, to change 
the time of holding their regular meeting from 
Friday to Saturday night; and I have also granted 
dispensations to Phalanx Lodge No. 10, ana Neuse 
Loage No. 6, to hold their regular meetings during 
Court weeks on Tuesday nights, so as to allow the 
brethren from the country an opportunity of at- 
tending the regular meetings of their Lodges early 
in the week, as the former Lodge holds its regular 
meeting on Friday, and the latter on Saturday 
night. I have also granted a dispensation to Eure- 
ka Lodge No. 7, to have lectures delivered in their 
Lodge “ for the good of the Order.” All the above 
dispensations were granted, subject to the approval 
of this Grand Lodge. 


THE ORDER IN WISCONSIN. 


Srsbotgab Falls, Wis , May 11th, 1849. 

Fidelity Lodge, No. 34, was instituted at this 
place on the evening of March 7th, by D. D. G. M. 
Geo. H. Smith, assisted by the officers and brothers 
of Sheboygan Lodge. There were eight petitioners 
for the charter, and we initiated six, and two join- 
ed by card, the first night. We now number twenty 
members, and they have all taken the degrees. We 
meet on Wednesday evenings, in the Sons of Tem- 
perance Hall— a splendid hall, 64- by 24 feet. Onr 
Division of the Sons of Temperance numbers about 
150 members. The following are the names of the 
officers of Fidelity Lodge, No. 34, for the present 
term: Mark Brainard, N. G.; Dr. S. F. Benjamin, 
V. G. ; Wm. H. Prentice, S. ; Charles D. Cole, T. 
The following by-law was unanimously adopted by 
the petitioners the evening before the Lodge was in- 
itiated: “Any member of this Lodge, guilty of 
using spirituous or malt liquor, wine or other in- 
toxicating drinks, as a beverage, shall be repri- 
manded or suspended, and if presisted in, expelled.” 

Yours, in F., L. & T., W. H. C. 

Valonia Lobge No. 376, I. O. ofO. F. — This 
Lodge was instituted on the evening of the 8th inst., 
at South Bainbridge, in thU County, by H. Hub- 
bard, D. D. G. M. The following gentlemen were 
installed as officers: C. A. Church, N. G.; W. H. 
Soott, V. G. ; D. A. Carpenter, 8. ; C. A other ton, 
P, B. ; J. Clapper, Trea.— [Chenango Union. j 


Grand Lodge or N ew-Yorr. — The regular 
adjourned meeting of this body will be held on the 
81st inst. The proceedings of this Lodge, we need 
not say, mast have, to the most careless reader, the 
highest interest, not only as showing the progress 
of the Order as far as new members are concerned, 
bat as the source of information as to the restora- 
tion of brothers to onr ranks who have be$n com- 
pelled to differ with ns upon the question of State 
government. From all quarters we have news that 
is full of enoouragement to every true Odd-Fellow, 
and snch as warrants us in believing that in the 
promulgation of the holy principles of “ Friendship, 
Love and Truth,” the State of New -York will soon 
present an undivided front, and once more assume 
her proud position as the leader in the glorious 
work. The Order in the country was never more 
promising than at present, and what is of more con- 
sequence, never looked toward the Grand Lodge of 
this State with more confidence than now. Not 
only are single members, whom we have delighted 
to honor, seeking restoration, bat whole Lodges 
are waiting with mnoh anxiety for a decision that 
shall once more give them the proteotion of the 
Order, and restore to them the fall benefits our 
organization insures to the brotherhood. Parting 
with our brethren was to us one of the unhappy 
moments of life, and we shall welcome them to our 
ranks with that heartfelt gladness, snob as the 
meeting of long separated friends only can create. 


The 1. 0. 0. F. Procession at Trenton, Tenn.— 
On Wednesday last, the Independent Order of Odd- 
Fellows, of Gibson, celebrated their anniversary in a 
splendid manner. The streets of Trenton were 
crowded, and beauty and intelligence thronged the 
sidewalks. After forming, the procession mo red 
through the principal streets, ana at length entered 
the Presbyterian Church, where they were ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Mr. Roach, of McLemoreeville. 
The Churoh was crowded to overflowing, and many 
were unable to procure seats. The address was 
one of the most able, argumentative and eloquent 
affairs that we have ever had the pleasure of hear- 
ing — the speaker held the audience “ spell bound” 
for the 8 pace of an hour and a quarter— daring 
which time he gave a most beautiful, sublime, ana 
thrilling description of the principles and aims of 
this glorious Onler . 8eldom has an abler champion 
appeared, and scarcely ever was the cause so nobly 
sustained, and calumny so completely crushed. 
Indeed, it was a glorious triumpn of truth over 
error. And we venture to say that few, very few, 
left the Church without resolving in the future to 
be better men and better women. In words of 
burning, thrilling and soothing eloquence, the im- 
mutable truths of the Order were unfolded— the 
dark veil of superstition thrown aside, and the 
great secret of Odd-Fellowship exposed — that is, 
the happiness and prosperity of mankind. In fact, 
we feel that we are entirely unable to do justice to 
the Orator of the Day — we can only say that it was 
a noble speech, delivered in a noble cause. — [Dres- 
den, Tenn., Advertiser. 


Gazette of the Union. — We have heretofore 
neglected to notioe this paper. It is a well conduc- 
ted quarto, neatly printed, and devoted in the main 
to diffusing the principles of Odd-Fellowship. May 
it ever succeed in its attempts to ameliorate the 
condition of mankind, by spreading to the corners 
of this Union the sentiments which emanate from its 
oo lu inns, based upon “Friendship, Love and 
Truth.”— [Cassville Standard. 

Right, Bro. Bnrke, we wish thee great sneoess, 
and a life of a thousand years. 


Odd-Fellowship. — The ftf- W. G. Master, Dan- 
iel Baker, assisted by Wm. Curtis, Grand Secreta- 
ry, and other members of the Grand Lodge, on 
Thursday evening, opened “ West End Lodge, No. 
360,” at their handsome new hall, northeast corner 
of Schuylkill Second and Market-streets, Philadel- 
phia. The following persons were elected officers : 
Themas J. Mehafly, N. G. ; E. C. Enos, Y. G. ; Past 
Grand Charles D. Freeman, Secretary ; and John 
Mitchell, Treasurer. Nine candidates were initia- 
ted, and three brothers were admitted on card. Tho 
hall is handsomely fitted up, and lighted with gas, 
and the regalia of the Lodge is very elegant. 


Petersburg, Va., was dedicated with imposing cer- 
emonies on tho 14th of April. 
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Efcomertit and .foreign JHiaallang. 

Stiammat Accident. — Lost or Seventeen 
Live*. — The Hudson River has been the scene of 
another steamboat accident, that has few parallels 
in the loss of life. The steamer Empire, Capt. Tap- 
per, on the night of the 18th, when off Newburg, 
on her way to Albany, was struck near the bow by 
the schooner Noah Brown, and sunk almost imme- 
diately. The accident occurred at 10 o’clook, after 
the passengers had retired for the night. The 
utmost consternation prevailed, and the unfortu- 
nate people on board had barely time to escape in 
their night olothee. So rapidly did the boat fill 
that the ladies' cabin soon filled with water, and the 
ladies and children were taken out through a hole 
out in the roof of the cabin. When the boat was 
struck, many passengers rushed on deck and jump- 
ed overboard, and were picked up by the steamer 
Rip Van Winkle, on her way to Albany. The 
number of passengers on board was two hundred 
and sixty, and the number of dead bodies recovered 
thus far is seventeen. This accident was caused, 
as we infer from the evidence before the Coroner’s 
jury, by the neglect of the pilot of the steamboat, 
who was too independent to turn aside from a wood 
schooner. 

— ^ . 

The Erie Railroad will be opened to Owego 
Cn the first of J une, making an extension of the 
road twenty-two miles west of Binghamton. The 
road is graded several miles west of Owego, and 
the cars will run to Elmira on the 1st of August. 

The New-York and New Haven Railroad has 
, now in operation an express train that rivals the 
English roads in speed, and far exceeds the work 
of any other read in the United States. Seventy- 
two miles are run in two hours and ten minutes, or 
thirty-five miles mn hour. The road is admirably 
equipped, not only with machinery, but with offi 
cers, and no trouble need be taken by those who 
have ladies to send over the road. Once seated in 
the cars in Canal street, she is under the protection 
of gentlemanly conductors, who render their servi- 
ces, not as though they were conferring a favor, 
but so as to convince travelers that they are at 
home. 


The Order in Alabama. — A correspondent, 
writing from Wetumpka, Alabama, says : 

“ The Lodge in this place is known as Wetumpka 
Lodge, No. 9, and numbers 67 members in all. The 
officers for thepresent term are: Daniel McKeithen, 
N. G. ; John Trasher, V. G. ; M. I. A. Keith, Sec. ; 
Wm. A. Crecheron, Trea. 

“ I informed you, some time since, of the loss 
this Lodge sustained by fire. They have now a 
new and elegant Lodge Room, neatly fitted up, and 
are prospering finely. The members, such as I 
have become acquainted with, (and I can boast 
quite a list,) are good men and true , and such I 
think as will bring no reproach upon the cause of 
Friendship, Love and Truth. I was informed by 
D. D. G. Master, that an Encampment was in con- 
templation, and would probably be organized here 
in a short time." 


The Dreadful Fire at St. Louis.— We have 
net on record an account ef many more destructive 
conflagrations, than the one that has just laid the 
best part of St. Louis in ruins. The following is 
the telegraphic account of the disaster, in a con 
densed form 

The burning boats were cut from their moorings 
and floated down the levee, setting fire to such boats 
as were unable to get out. 

A strong wind prevailing, the boats almost the 
entire length of the levee soon presented a solid 
sheet of flame. By this time nearly the whole city 
became aroused, and the utmost consternation 
prevailed. 

The heat from the burning boats set the build 
ings fronting on the levee on fire, the flames com- 
municating at the lowest street, the very heart of 
the business portion of the city, and extending 
from Locust street to three quarters of a mile down 
the levee, reaching back as far as Second street. 
Within these bounds nearly every building is in 
ruins. 

The burnt district embraces almost all the busi- 
ness portion of the city. The merchants mostly 
had on hand very heavy stocks of goods. There 
was very little moveable property saved. 

The whole river front or warehouses, from Locust 
street to Chestnut — three squares— were destroyed ; 
and extending to Main street, the flames swept both 
sides to Market street, crossing to Second street, 
diagonally ; thence taking a course southward. 

More than a mile in length, by three blocks in 
width, of the center of the city, has been laid waste. 

On the river, at Market street, the progress of 
the fire was stayed by blowing up the drug store of 
Messrs. Doenich & Valloux. 

Three persons were killed by an explosion on 
board the steamboat Alice ; and it is probable that 
as many as twenty lives have been lost during the 
progress of the destroyer. 

The City Hall was several times on fire, but it is 
saved. 

At least four hundred houses are burned. 

Many robberies, of course, were committed. 

Mr. Thomas B. Fargo, an auctioneer, was one of 
those killed during the fire. He threw a keg of 
powder into the store of Doenich & Valloux, for t the 
purpose of blowing it up and stopping the progress 
of the flames at that point ; but, unfortunately, the 
explosion took place before he could get away from 
the building. 

The value of the steamboat stock was about 
$180,000; insured for $200,000; 

The value of the cargoes of the steamboats, 
$160,000. Freight on the landing valued at $50,000 

The total loss by the fire is about $6,000,000. 

Western 


Odd-Fellows Cemetery at Panama. — The 
Society of I. O. of O. F., among the many acts of 
benevolence and chairity, with which they have so 
eminently distinguished themselves, have taken 
measures to purchase and enclose a burial ground 
for strangers. They do not propose to do more 
at present than to secure the ground within a chain 
enclosure, and subsequently appeal to the Order 
in the States, and the benevolently disposed for 
a sufficient sum to place an iron railing around 
it. Were it not for the aid this society has afforded 
to the sick and destitute, muoh suffering must have 
ensued ; while under their constant and unremit- 
ting care all have been cared for, whether of the 
Order or not. 


Dedication at Wilmington, Del. — In our 
next we shall have a full and detailed report of the 
exercises of dedication. 


Gen. Worth, of the U. S. A., died of cholera, at 
San Antonio, Texas, on the 7th. ; and one hundred 
deaths had oocnrred, and the disease unabated. 


Eloquence.— We have often had a 
fling at the wild cat eloquence of the far west, 
knowing all the time, by auricular evidence, that 
some of the finest orators of the age are to be found 
in the valley of the Mississippi. The following 
beautiful compliment to a St. Louis orator, we cut 
from the Reveille. St. Louis is about the western- 
most city in the Union: 

“Editors of the Reveille : — I am a stranger in 
St. Louis. I same direct from Perth, in Scotland. 
Having nothing of any importance to do for a day 
or two, I visited the court house yesterday morn- 
in K The general impression made upon my mind, 
at first, was the common sense one of plain, clean, 
unpretending halls: fresh painted, airy and spacious. 
The youth of the Judge, I confess, at first struck 
me as a defect. The counsel wore no gowns, nor is 
the place decorated with any armorial bearings that 
I could observe. I looked for soldiers, but saw not 
so much as a file to keep the door. This all seemed 
odd enough. A plain, middle-sized man, about 
thirtv years of age, had the charge of the prison- 
er b defense, (it was some shooting charge. ) He be- 
gan in slow, rather feeble accents, and as I thought, 
far from the main question. He seemed to rise 
mentally, however, and even in person. He spoke 
fluently, pertinently, and with grace and ease for 
at least two hours. The scene deepened, his voice 
became more sonorous; his whole soul seemed thrown 
into the ease of his client. I shall never again 
doubt of magnetism. I was perfectly dpell-bound. 

I felt no weariness*, nor hunger, nor thirst, nor in- 
convenience of any kind, though I had to stand in a 
crowded court room the whole day. For six hours 
did this tide of perfectly tremendous eloquence roll 
along, and still it seemed to be gathering power 
I have never heard anything that oould be compar- 
ed with the eloquence of this gifted orator. I said 
in my heart, the court that has counsel like thi« 
requires no other ornament. * 

‘•I have heard Jeffreys, Campbell, and Brough- 

a, but never heard anything like this. I inquir- 


A Prisoner “ Selling" his Keefer. — Wm. 
Phillips, alias Phelps and Porter, was tried in Low- 
ell, in November last, upon three indictments for 
burglary, and sentenced to nine years hard labor 
in the State Prison. Shortly afterward he obtained 
an interview with Mr. Robinson, the Warden, and 
told him that he had “ planted" $50,000 in a locali- 
ty which he described. After consulting with Mr. 
Nicholas, Marshal of Charlestown, it was deter- 
mined to search for the prize. Phillips was granted 
a holiday, and the trio proceeded by cab to the Old 
Colony railroad, and thence by cars to Fall River, 
near whioh Phillips pointed out the spot where 
they must dig. They went to work with a will. 
Phillips superintended operations, and the city 
marshal and warden relieved one another at the 
spade. The marshal was at work with the shovel, 
and had made a hole six feet deep. Phillips and the 
warden were on the bank cheering him to still 
greater exertions. Just before Nichols came to the 
shiners, Phillips shoved Robinson into the hole, 
commenced burying them up, and vanished. The 
warden and the marshal had so much dust in their 
in their eyes that they could not pursue him to ad- 
vantage ; and the marshal had a sprained ancle. So 
they came home. Nichols took to his bed, and 
Robinson offered areward for the arrest of PhUlipe, 
who was taken to Fall River in irons, which were 
removed in order to allow him to take his turn at 
the shovel. He is forty-five years old, five feet ton 
inches in hight, dark complexion, blue eyes, and 
dark hair.— [Boston Bee. 


am 

ed his 
Wright. 

Si. Loot*, April 17th, 1849. 


oana; I think 'they “tola m« that H^was 
A Stranger.” 


Secrets of the Inquisition. — A correspondent 
of the London Daily News, describes a visit he has 
made to the many Bmall, dark and damp dungeons 
of the Inquisition. The building is out of the beat- 
en track, being in a sort of cut de sac behind St. 
Peter's. The dungeons and all their apparatus, 
are to be thrown open to the inspection of the pub- 
lic, and will furnish a sight not likely to recom- 
mend priestly rule to the people. The correspon- 
dent says : 4 

“ The officer in charge led me down to where the 
men were digging in the vaults ; they had cleared 
a downward flight of steps, which was choked up 
with old rubbish, and had come to a series of dun- 
geons under the vaults, deeper still, and which im- 
mediately brought to my mind the prisons of the 
Doge, under the canal of the Bridge of Sighs, at 
Venice, only that here there was a surpassing hor- 
ror. 

I saw imbedded in old masonry, u asymmetri- 
cally arranged, five skeletons in various recesses, 
and the clearance had only just began. The period 
of their insertion in this spot must have been more 
than a century and a half. From another vault, 
frill of skulls and scattered human remains, there 
was a shaft about four feet square, ascending per- 
pendicularly to the first floor of the building, and 
ending in a passage off the hall of chancery, where 
a trap -door lay between the tribunal and the way 
into a suite of rooms destined for one of the officials. 
The object of this shaft could admit of but one sur- 
mise. The ground of the vault was made up of 
decayed animal matter, a lump of which held im- 
bedded in it a long silken lock of hair, as I found 
from persenal examination as it was shoveled up 
from below. But that is not all : there are two 
large subterranean lime-kilns— if I may so call 
them — shaped like a beehive in masonry, filled with 
layers of calcined bones, forming the substratum 
of two chambers, on the ground floor, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the very mysterious shaft above 
mentioned.” (It must be remembered that of late 
the power of the Holy Inquisition, even in Rome, 
was greatly fallen from its former high estate.) 

Curiosities of the Earth.— At the dty o € 
Modena, in Italy, and about four miles around it, 
wherever it is dug, whenever the workmen arrive 
at the distance oi sixty -three feet, they come to a 
bed of chalk, whioh they bore with an auger five 
feet deep. They then withdraw from the pit before 
the auger is removed, and, upon its extraction, the 
water bursts up through the aperture with great 
violence, and quickly fills tliis new-made well, which 
continues full, and is affected neither by rains nor 
drouths. But that which is most remarkable in 
this operation is the layers of earth as we descend. 
At the depth of fourteen feet are found the ruins of 
an anoient city, paved streets, houses, floors, and 
different pieces of mosaic. Under this is found a 
soft, oozy earth, made up of vegetables ; and at 26 
feet deep large trees entire, such as walnut trees, 
with the walnuts still stieking on the stem, and 
their leaves and branches in perfect preservation. 
At twenty-eight feet deep a soft chalk is found, 
mixed with a vast quantity of shells, and this bad 
is eleven feet thick. Under this, vegetables are 
found again with leaves and branches of trees as 
before, and thus alternately chalk and vegetable 
earth, to the depth of sixty- three feet. yi 
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ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

FROM THE DUTCH OF DIRL SMITH. 


A host of angels flying 

Through cloudless skies impelled, 
Upon the earth beheld 
A pearl of beauty lying, 
worthy to glitter bright 
In Heaven's vast halls of light. 

They saw, with glances Pender, 

An infant newly born, 

O'er whom life's earliest morn 
Just cast its opening splendor: 
Virtue it could not know, 

Nor vice, nor joy, nor woe. 

The blest angelic legion 
Greeted its birth above, 

And came, with looks of love. 
From Heaven's enchanting region; 
Bending their wing&d way 
To where the infant lay. 

They spread their pinions o'er it — 
That little pearl which shone 
With luster all its own — 

And then on high they bore it. 
Where glory has its birth ; — 

But left the shell on earth. 


THE BROAD WAY. 


WRITTEN VOX THE GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND GOLDEN RULE, 

BT MRS. S. MOWBRAY. 


“ Are there few that he saved ?” 

St. Luxx’e Gospel. 

The motto of the present article, the reader will 
perceive, is the question put by the twelve, on a 
certain odbaeion, to their Divine Master. A ques- 
tion which is not more characteristic of human cu- 
riosity and impertinence, than the answer, or rath- 
er rebuke, which it elicited, is of Godlike wisdom 
and gentleness. “ And he said unto them, 4 strive 
to enter in at the straight gate, for wide is the gate 
and broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, 
and many there be who go in thereat ; because strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find it.*” 

Now, though the whole of the above quotation 
does not occur in the part of Saint Luke's Gospel, 
where the disciples' query is recorded, yet, never- 
theless, it is natural to suppose that this was the 
occasion on which the preceding beautiful language 
was spoken by our Lord, as given by St. Matthew. 

The reason assigned here, by the sacred author 
of Christianity, whv so few are saved, Beems to be 
simply this: that the road to safety is a narrow 
road, whereas, that to destruction is emphatically 
a broad one. Wide enough to allow of one hun- 
dred of millions of the human family running on it 
abreast, in company with their countless ideas and 
other infatuations, pomps and vanities, kings and 
their courts, sultans ana their harems, popes and 
their vaticans, Pharisees and their ostentations, 
“ trumpet-tongued” charities, and many besides, 
who imagine themselves traveling with their faces 
Zionward. Not unfrequently does the eye detect 
this motley multitude — the noisy professor of re- 
ligion, with his shameless inconsistencies, as well 
as the silent devotee, in whom the scrutiny of a 
fellow being can mark no flow ; bUt could we un- 
veil his heart, and look in upon the imagery there, 
we should at once pronounce him a polytheist, and 
as such, a journeyer on the road to destruction. 
Yet he calls these only a few innocent abstractions ; 
forsooth, scarcely amounting even to a sentiment. 
Simple preferences, for superlative excellence, to be 
sure — harmless, platonio attachments to some pro- 
hibited objects. Wretched man! He never stops 
to analyze them further, but lets the snaky brood 
continue to twist themselves about his heart, until 
they imperceptibly drink up the very life blood of 
his soul. Yet all this time he supposes himself 
traveling in the narrow way, and so does that con- 
tented looking character beside him, with the thou- 
sand baskets of champagne, and half as many vol- 
umes of Bulwer, and others of the same school. 
He, too, imagines himself within the narrow way, 
because he manages to carry, as a passport, yon 
little gilded prayer book merely. And there goes 
the gorgeous matron, with the golden bible and 
audible prayer, and jeweled purse — seldom, if ever, 
drawn out to relieve the poor and weary. She, too, 
is amusing herself with the above delusion and 
hopes, soon to reach the heaven of her dreams — 
which, of course, is net a whit better than that of 


the veriest musulman — a perfect Abyssimia of 
astral lamps and ostrich feathers ; or a Persian 
wilderness of India muslins, and cashmere shawls, 
and artificial flowers, and raiment; not the airy 
drapery of angels, or the rainbow garments of the 
[ clouds, but whole bales of veritable French silks, 
glowing gloriously in their myriad hues. 

Alas for the visionary phantoms which mortals 
pursue ! and what a melancholy spectacle does this 
wicked world present to the eye or the true philan- 
thropist, as he looks through its dense masses of de- 
praved humanity, regarding with passive indiffer- 
ence, or reckless impatience, the pressure and 
prospect of present and coming ills! And how he 
longs to stop the current's flow toward destruction ! 
But from what Mars Hill shall he attempt to arouse 
man from his suicidal sloth and inanity ? At what 
vantage spot can he arrest the progress of the 
millions? The path they tread is broad and down 
hill — it hath no Thermopylae at which his generous 
zeal might hope to stem the tide of moral death. 
Man is a free agent, and the Omnipotent Himself 
is unwilling to interfere with this most sacred at- 
tribute of his nature. True, He urges him to turn 
from the error of his way, by the most touching 
arguments and tenderest condescensions on His 
part, as well as by the most ample and gracious 
provisions for his comfort and defense in the paths 
of holiness But, above all, inviting him to con- 
stancy and diligence by the prospect of an inheri- 
tance eternal in the heavens ; and to the sympathetic 
viotims by these mest transforming views of the 
Divine compassion and goodness, as he reveals him- 
self through the medium of Revelation, Creation 
and Providence. 
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COMETS. 

Proposition. — Is it possible that a comet could 
come into contact with the earth or any other 
planet ? 

Solution. — Comets move in all directions, and 
traverse extremely elongated ellipses, which inter- 
sect our solar system and cut the orbits of the 

E lanets. There is, therefore, no absolute impossi- 
ility of a comet coming into contact with them, 
and rigorously speaking, we must acknowledge that 
the shock of a comet against our earth might hap- 
pen ; but at the samo time it is an extremely im- 
probable event, of which we may satisfy ourselves, 
if we compare the small mass of this globe and of 
the oomets with the immensity of space in which 
they move. The doctrine of probabilities furnishes 
the criterion by which we may estimate numerical- 
ly the chances of such a shock, and it appears to be 
only 1 in 281 millions ; that is to say, if any un- 
known comet were to appear, one might bet 281 
millions against unity, that it weuld not strike our 
globe. It would then be weakness in any man to 
alarm himself about so unlikely a danger. How- 
ever, the effects of suoh a collision might be most 
awful. If the earth were so violently struck that 
its orbitual movement was destroyed, everything 
not adherent to the surface, as animals, water, &c., 
would rush from it with a velocity of seven leagues 
in a second. If the shock only retarded the rota- 
tory movement, the seas weuld spring up from their 
beds, and the equator and the poles would be chang- 
ed. The famous La Place thus describes the effects 
that would follow : “ The axis and rotatory move- 
ment being changed, the seas would abandon their 
ancient basins to precipitate themselves on the new 
equator ; great numbers of men and animals would 
be drowned in this universal deluge, or crushed by 
the violent shock impressed on the terrestrial globe ; 
all the monuments of human industry would be 
overturned ; such are the disasters which the shock 
of a comet would occasion. We see, therefore, why 
the ocean formerly covered lofty mountains, on 
which it has left indubitable marks of its presence ; 
we see why animals and plants of the south have 
existed in northern regions, where we find their 
remains and traces; finally, we explain the new- 
ness of the moral world, whose monuments are not 
more ancient than five thousand years. The hu- 
man race, reduced to a small number of individuals, 
and to the most deplorable condition, solely occu- 
pied, during a long period, the conservation of ex- 
istence, must have entirely lost the remembrance 
of science and art ; and when the progress of civili- 
sation created new wants, it would become neces- 
sary to begin all things anew, as though men had 
been for the first time placed on this globe.” 

Miraculous Blood Spots on human Food. — 
Under the influence of certain circumstances, of 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, now to form 
any precise idea, there have appeared upon bread, 
and food of other kinds, spots of a vivia red color, 
closely resembling drops of blood During the 
siege of Tyre, Alexander was alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of bloody spot# on the soldiers' bread* At 


a period nearer our own age, in 1610, similar stains 
were seen upon the consecrated wafers ; and thirty- 
eight unfortunate Jews were accused of having 
caused, by their soreeries, this phenomenon, and 
suffered for their supposed sacrilege death by burn- 
ing. In 1819, similar kinds of rea spots appeared 
among the inhabitants of Padua ana its environs. 
At the commencement of the month of August in 
that year, a farmer of Legnaro, named Pittarello, 
was frightened by seeing drops of blood sprinkled 
upon his porridge, made of the maize which grew 
in the neighborhood of his village. His alarm waa 
greatly increased, when, for many days following, 
he saw the same red spots appear on all his food — 
new bread, rice, veal, fish, and boiled and roast 
fowls. The cur4 was appealed to, that he might 
exercise his sacred functions to expel the evil spirit 
which produced these alarming appearances ; but 
prayers were ineffectual, and the neighbors of the 
unfortunate Pittarello supposed that he was under 
a celestial malediction, incited by curiosity, a 
large number of persons went to Legnaro, and a 
commission was eventually named, to investigate 
the nature and causes of this phenomenon. M. 
Sette was appointed to this task. On examining 
under the mieroscope these miraculous red spots, 
he discovered that they were formed by myriads of 
small bodies, which appeared to be microscopic 
fungi, and to which he gave the name of zaogalac- 
tina imetropha. He succeeded in propagating these 
minute organic productions, and in a memoir pub- 
lished fit Venice in 1824, he gives a detailed history 
of them. Daring the year 1848, the same pheno- 
menon appeared at Berlin, and fixed the attention 
of M. Ehrenberg. This celebrated micrographer 
has closely studied these red spots ; and he believes 
them to be, not as M. Sette supposes, microscopic 
fungi , but animalculse of inferior degree, a monade 
to which he has given the name of monos prodigiosa, 
on account of weir extreme smallness. These lit- 
tle beings appear as corpuscles, almost round, of 
one three- thousandth to one eight- thousandth of a 
line in length; transparent wnen separately ex- 
amined, but in a mass of the color of blood. M. 
Ehrenberg calculatesd, that in the space of a cubic 
inch there are from 46,666,000,000,000 to 884,736,- 
000,000,000 of these monxdes. — [Medical Times. 


Decrease #f Fish in Rivers.— In " A Treatise 
on the Production and Management of Fish in Fresh 
Waters,” by Gottlieb Boccius, he says, “ The main 
cause why all fresh-water streams become sterile 
in the end, if not carefully tended, is simple enough : 
namely, all the smaller streams form the sewers of 
the adjacent country, and fall into the larger rivers ; 
and the latter again act as the sewers of the towns 
and of the kingdom, and are carriers of their con- 
gregated impurities finally to the sea. The increas- 
ing population of human beings charges the rivers 
every day with more and more foul matters, the 
refuse of towns and the agrarian districts passing 
into them ; and hence the destruction of the spawn, 
egg, or ova of fish, but not of the fish when once 
brought into life. One cause of this 1 shall explain 
chemically. • Water is composed of one volume of 
oxygen gas, and two volumes of hydrogen gas. No 
life can be sustained without oxygen, let it be ani- 
mal or vegetable; consequently, when water be- 
comes thickened by other matters, a new compound 
is introduced, which produces a new chemical ac- 
tion ; and this is the cause why all rivers and 
streams eventually become barren : for the follow- 
ing is the result of such a condition of waters, which 
it is an abuse of language any longer to call fresh. 
The egg of a fish, in production, differs from that of 
other animals, as the absorption of spermatio fluids 
does not take place till it has passed from the pa- 
rent, and is then left on its bea, hill, or weed, ac- 
cording to the description of the fish, until the 
period of incubation has arrived ; but in the mean- 
time, should the water become foul and change its 
character, then the alluvial deposit in the water 
settles down upon the pedicle or neck of the egg, 
hermetically seals the same, and prevents the oxy- 
gen gas (the component part of water) from being 
absorbed and passing to the embryo, from which 
cause suffocation take place, and tlmegg is in common 
phrase, addled. This may seem strange ; but the 
student of the laws of Nature well knows that oxy- 
gen gas is as absolutely necessary to life as it is the 
slow destroyer of all things. The destruction of 
the eggs of the trout from the cause just assigned 
I have proved to many friends, having shown them 
thousands in a putrefied state on their own natural 
hills or breeding grounds ; while, upon the prin- 
ciples I have to aetail of my methods of producing 
fisn, not a single egg is lost. 

The Quarterly Review affirms that England is the 
center of the earth. Judging from the free manner 
in which she lends her money and never gets paid, 
she might almost be considered the 44 fool in the 
middle/’— [Puppet Show. 
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Jtoraoroti* anti Stmising. 


A TIME IN OUR BOARDING HOUSE. 


Ourb is amost singular boardinghouse. Scarce- 
ly a day passes that the steward does not break a 
new set of dishes; an old gentleman precipitate 
himself headlong down a steep flight of stairs ; an 
interesting child swallow a pin ; a lady, boarder’s 
spaniel dash itself accidentally from the third story 
window ; or, in fact, which does not abound with a 
variety of disastrous occurrences, calculated to 
throw the boarders in an uproar, and to reduce our 
landlord to a most distressing state of anxiety. 

One day last week there was a calm, the first that 
had occurred for a month. We congratulated our* 
selves upon the event, and began to entertain vague 
hopes that permanent peace was about to be estab- 
lished. But, alas ! the house is so doomed to acci- 
dents, that no reliable conjecture can be drawn 
from present appearances. The very next day there 
occurred one of the most exciting incidents that 
ever drove our landlord furious, and wound up his 
boarders into a quintessence of merriment. 

I had just returned from one of Wilson’s rarest 
musical lunches , most of the boarders had retired 
to their rooms, and complete silence reigned in the 
house. Striking a light, I drew my arm chair near 
the head of the bed, and threw myself into it in a 
mental state of luxurious indolence, repeating in- 
ternally, Wilson’s “Scots wha hae.” Thus I sat 
for a few moments, when suddenly I heard two 
screams, in the room overhead — so loud, so shrill, 
they can be compared to nothing save the cry of a 
busy housewife after a servant in the back yard. 
Soon I heard two bounds on the floor, as if of per- 
sons jumping out of bed, and the cries were repeat- 
ed loudor and louder in t(uick succession. There 
was no time for consideration. My neighbors were 
evidently in a trying dilemma. Seizing the candle 
I unbolted the door and rushed into the hall. But 
I had been forestalled. All the doors on either 
side of the hall were opened, and the inmates exci- 
ted to the last degree. Some with night-caps, some 
with only a single boot on, and one even sporting a 
pair of flaming red flannels, were crowded together 
in the hall, and hurrying to the scene of the catas- 
trophe. 

“ What’s the matter ?” “ Can't say." “ Whose 
voice is that ?” “ Och, standoff my corns.’’ “ Beg 
pardon — such confounded squeezing." “ Lord, how 
she hollers” — and on they rushed, helter-Bkelter, 
first from one hall to the other, and then up a flight 
of stairs next to another hall, and so on to the scene 
of excitement. 

“ Oh, my heavens !” cried a female voice, as the 
foremost of the party reached the landing. “ What’s 
all them men doing here ?" 

“ Stand back, gentlemen, stand back !" cried one 
of the least excited of the boarders — a venerable 
looking gentleman, who had on a coat and no pants, 
and held his candlestick upside down ; “ get back if 
ou please, there are females here — the helps of the 
ouse, gentlemen — Susan and Margaret — stand 
back, if you please." 

“ But what’s the matter ?" “ Who in the deuce 
cares if — " “ Go ahead, if you’re going to.” “ We 
want to see.” “ What is it ?" 

“But, gentlemen, resumed the non-excitable 
speaker, “ the females Arc not quite — that is to say 
Susan has not — hem — I think it’s only their — hem — 
their night things the girls have on." 

“ That’s nothing— let’s see what’s the matter." 
“ We'll shut our eyes.” “ Good." “ Oh, get along ; 
they'll be murdered before we get there." “ Whew, 
what squeezing !" “ I do wonder — ” “ Beef.” 
“ Ah, now we go and on the tide rolled, pushing 
and pulling, and wondering until they stopped op- 
posite No. 64, the chamber of the two house helps. 

The door stood w\de open ; the beds were tumbled 
in admirable confusion, and Susan and Margaret 
stood at the entrance, one holding her hands over 
her face, and the other pale and weeping as though 
her heart would burst. 

“ What's the matter, my child ?” asked a young 
gentleman of about sixteen summers, in an anxious 
tone. 

“ Boo— hoo — hqo," orietj Margaret, giving vent to 
a fresh flood of Mh 

“ My gracious; iSs distressing," said the 
man in red flannels, ffnd|pga neighbor’s candle out 
in an excess of sympathy. “ My poor girl, what 
has happened V* 

“ Boo— hoo— hoo,” answered Margaret, “ I ca— 
ca — can’t say." 

“ Well, now, what is the matter with you ?” cried 
somebody from the distance, who was not able to 
see over the heads of those, before him. The ques- 
tion«was propounded so earnestly this time, it was 
impossible to overlook it. 

“ Well," commenced the distressed help — “ well, 


boo— hoo, there's a ma— madman in my— boo — 
hoo— hoo." 

*• I wonder /” said the man in red flannels, open- 
ing his eyes to their utmost width, and keeping 
them fixed in inexpressible astonishment on the j 
help. 

“ Let’s drag him out," suggested some one. 

“Yes,” continued the crowd, “let's take him 
out.” “ Carry him out on a rail.” “ On two 
chips.” “An, the scoundrel.” “ Who'd have 
thought ?” “ Don’t push.” “ So rascally .” “ Let’s 
go in.” “Inhuman.” 

Infuriated at the audacity of such villainy, the 
crowd rushed into the chamber — the man in red 
flannels tore off the coverlet — and true enough 
there lay a stout, large sized man! Ho remained 
perfectly still during all the excitement, not appear- 
ing even te breathe. 

“ Get up, sir P' 

The man remained perfectly insensible. 

“ Get tip, I tell you, or I’ll strike you.” 

Still he did not offer to stir. The excitement be- 
came uncontrollable. 

“ Tear him out.” “ Drag him down.” “ Don’t 
have any mercy.” 

“ Get out, you scoundrel !” cried the man with 
red flannels, in a voice of thunder. 

Still a perfect calm. ‘ Thero was no bearing such 
indifference. Seizing the offender roughly by the 
arm, the man with the red flannels pulled him vio- 
lently over. 

“Eh! what’s that ?” 

“ Why, its stuffed f” 

“Roped in, by jingo, it's a parcel of dirty 
clothes /” 

The man in flannels stared at his villain in a 
maze of doubt and astonishment. A roar of laugh- 
ter that rang through every Apartment in the 
house, and started the watchmen in the street, suc- 
ceeded ; and a young gentleman, whose countenance 
from the beginning had been disfigured by inesti- 
mable twists and contortions, slipped quietly from 
the crowd, hurried to his room, and throwing him- 
self on the bed, was for full a quarter of an hour 
holding his sides, and laughing as if he expected 
this to be his last chance for an ebullition of fine 
spirits. 

Really, as I said before, ours is a very curious 
house; but as its turmoils and agitations are rather 
of an amusing character, it may be all the better 
for that. — [St. Louis Reveille. 



Diobsts.— W e havs received a small supply of this valua- 
ble work, and are now ready lo fill orders, which must inva- 
riably be accompanied by a remittance. Price 37$ cts. eaeh. 


BU8INE88 NOTICE. 

Agents without exception are requested to forward their 
reports immediately, in order that we may credit subscribers 
promptly and prevent confusion in our accounts. Send the 
report if only a dollar has been collected. 

To subscribers we would again say, do not wait for an 
agent, but remit direct. Postmasters are allowed to frank 
your letters to publishers, and ara always ready to do so. We 
prefer remittances direct from subscribers, and hope they will 
act accordingly. 

TRAVELING AGENT8 —We shall be under the necessi- 
ty of relinquishing the services of all traveling agents who 
do not make weekly returns. The names of all who do not 
follow this plan (without which the books of the office can- 
not be correctly kept) will be stricken from our published list 
of agents. 

Subscribers are hereby notified not to pay money to an agent 
whose name is not in the psqter. To our readers we would 
again say, do not depend upon agents, but remit lo the office 
of the Gazette and Rule direct. 

ID* TO CLUB9.— Any person obtaining the names of five 
new Subscribers, and sending us Ten Dollars, shall receive a 
sixth copy gratis for one year. Upon all subscriptions over 
five, the person sending the names and money may retain 
fifty cents as his commission. Payments invariably in ad- 
vance. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money to Publishers, 
and all money mailed in presence of the Postmaster, and duly 
forwarded by him, is at our risk. 

Iu all cases where postage on subscriptions is not paid, it 
will be deducted from the amount credited to those who 
send it. 

LI8T OF TRAVELING AGENTS. 

Bro. Alonzo Wilton, Bro. Isaac H. Russ, 

Wm. H. FaracHiLB, Pnav E. To lbs, 

Samuel H. Barbett. L. W. Aldrich, 

Hoeaos Lamb. Aaron Pibbson. 


Remittances —We hope our friends will bear in mind 
that the approaching celebration will afford great facilities 
for the settlement of accounts, and that none will fail to re- 
member ns, in the form of a remittance, by any brother who 
may visit New- York. 


LOCAL I. O. O. F. DIRECTORY. 

O. F. HALL, GRAND-ST. COR. CENTER. 

183 Alleghany Th. 

National HalL 

87 Fidelity Th< 

13 Germania# Fr 

38 Oanal-at. 

23 Mariners' Mo- 


Antique Room. 

349 Emporium Mo 

47 Mercantile Tu 

339 Solon# Wed 

350 Decatur Th 

146 Diamond Frij 

Corinthian Boom. 

14 Teutonia# Mo 

36 Enterprise Tu 

28 Ark Wed] 

68 Oriental Th 

314 Tradesman Fri| 

V New York Degree. . . .Sat 
Egyptian Boom. 

44 Empire Mo 

11 Getty* Tu 

60 Howard A Wed' 

22 Knickerbocker Th 

20 Manhattan Fri] 

Elizabethan Room. 

107 Hinm&a Mo 

67 Commercial Tu 

355 Constellation .Wed 

1 Columbia Tb 

228 Beacon Fri 

Gothic Room. 

30 National Mo 

340 Polar Star t Tu 

10 New York Wed 

39 Hancock Th 

Doric Room 

4 Stranger's Refuge... Mon 

12 Washington Tu 

34 Marion Wed 

33 Metropolitan Th| 

5 Unites Brother’s Deg#Frj 

Persian Room. ] 

2 Ml Hebron Encpt. 2 4 Fr 


3 Mt Sinai.... “ 13 Fr 

6 Mosaic...!.. “ 1 3 Mo] 

9 Palestine.... ” 2 4 Sa 

12 Mt.Horeb... “ 13 Tb 

18 Dumascus.... “ 1 3 Sa 

19 Lebanon “ 1 3 W 

35 Egyptian “ 1 3 Tu 

45 Manitou " 2 4 Th 

63 Macedonia... “ 2 4Mo| 

Oor. Hudson and Grove. 

9 Tompkins Tul 

42 Meridian Wed 

58 Grove Tli 

28 Jerusalem Encpt... 2 4 Frj 

4 Hudson Deg Sat 

Clinton, Oor. Grand. 

44 Harmony Th 1 

Oor. 8th Av. and 23d-st. 

40 Green which Mo| 

364 SL Nicholas Wed 

598 Broadway. 

17 Perseverance Wed 

295 Hospitaller Fri 

3«5 Crystal Th, 

382 Island City Tu 

151 City Mo 

193 Bowery. 

15 Fountain City Wed 

78 Croton Tu| 


43 La Concorde.t Tu 

256 United Friends F* 

Clinton Hall. 

278 Orion Mo- 

150 Merchants’ W't 

235 Templar 

125 Excelsior Fr 

411 Broadway. 

177 Eureka Tu 

31 Olive Branch 

137 Cehota Th 

1233 Sinceritef Fr 

142 Hester-st. 

243 Pilgrim Mo 

] 321 Ocean Th 

307 Breome-at. 

82 German Oak W’d 

199 Schiller .To 

344 Venns Mo 

'253 Warren Th 

327 Bowery. 

46 Jefferson Th 

238 Acorn W'd 

253 Amaranthus do 

Oor 8th At. and 29th-sL 

18a Blooming Grove Th 

326 Fitzray W’d 

Avenue O. and Third-si. 

113 Mechanics’ Mo 

234 Eckford W’d 

351 Corinthian Ti 

2 Manhattan Deg Th 

119 Continental W’d 

73 Mt. Vernon Fr 

6 Clinton Degree Sa 

71 Division-st. 

57 Mutual Mo 

52 United Brothers# Tu 

132 Bowery. 

178 Oregon Mo- 

165 Hermitage To 

158 Independence W’d 

187 Bowery. 

35 Covenant Th 

348 Northern Light Tu 

Oor. Hudson and Charles. 

84 Chelsea Mo 

210 Siloam Tn 

Washington Sail oor. Hea- 
ter and Bowfry. 

337 Globe.., W’d 

Oor. At. O. end 3d-st. 

10 Mt. Olivet, Enepl. 24 Fr 


41 Samaria Kuept. ....13 8a 

31 M^W^£ 1 3Fr 

Oor. Broomaand Forsyth. 

37 Mamre, Encpt 1 3Fr 

Oor. Hester 'and Bowsry. 
64 Ml Moriah, Encpt. 2 4 Fr 
# German. | f French. 


QAZBTTB or TBB UMXOM 

AND GOLDEN RULE. 

THE ORGAN OF THE ORDER, 
Published under the auspices of the M. W. Grand Sire! 

It will contain, from week to week, the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of the State of New-York, and also of other 
States ; accounts of Celebrations, Institutions of new Lodges, 
and occasionally, a complete Directory of all the Lodges in 
the Union. 

Iu Literary department will be filled with Original Tales 
of the highest excellence, prepared by the most eminent 
writers in our country— Popular Tales ; Choice Miscellany ; 
the rarest Gems of Poetry from the English Poets ; Sketches 
of Travel ; Anecdotes, Ac., Ac. ; and occasionally illustrated 
with beautiful Wood Engravings. Being equal in its Liter- 
ary character to any Weekly in the country, and being thns 
perfect in iu Odd-Fellowship department, it will be worthy 
of a place on the table of every brother of the Order. 

The Gazette and Rule is published every Saturday, at 44 
Arm-street, New-York, by CRAMPTON A CLARK, and in 
under the Editorial Super iatendenoe of Rev. Bro. AUG. C. 
L. ARNOLD, P. C. P. 

{p* AH Communications should be addressed to Cramf- 
tom A Clark, 44 Ann-street, New-York. 


I. O. OF O. F. 

Office of the Grand Secretary Grand Lodge State oflflW- 
York: 

Odd- Fellow’s Hall, City or New- You,) 
March 13, 1849. J 

To District Deputy Grand Masters, Officers of Lodges , amdt 
Brethren : 

In consequence of the many complainu made to this Offiee 
of the failure of Deputies, Officers of Lodges and Members 
to receive communications which have been issued from this 
Office, and of the failure to receive many communications 
which have been intended to reach this Office, for sevens! 
months last past, and which have been transmitted by Depu- 
ties, Lodges ana individuals, yon are therefore notified ajsd 
requested to address all communications Intended for the 
Grand Lodge, Grand Master, or Grand Secretary, to BRN - 
JAM1N J. PENTZ, Box No. 838, Pott Office, New-York* 
and in all cases to be particular that Letters and Doc a men ts 
are properly mailed, in order that a failure of papers intended 
for this, or sent from this Office, to reach their declination, 
may he traced to the proper cause. 

Fraternally yours, 

«f BENJAMIN J. PBNTZ, Grand I esce t ur y. 
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HIlVMAlf LODGE NO. 107, I. O. of O. F. 

10® The Hon. WILLI AN DODGE will lecinre before his 
brethren of Hinman JiOdge at their next Regular Meeting, 
which will be held on Monday evening next, May 28, in the 
Elizabethan Room, Odd-Fellows’ Hall. A fall attendance of 
our Brothers, and the Brethren of the Order generally, is so- 
licited. New York, May 22, 1849. 

F. W. WILLIAMS, N. G. 

D. D. T. Marshall, Sec. 


GOURAUD'S LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 

JOLLA WRIGHT— CANTO XI. 

Thus, for a full half hour, the cornet ran on— 

Pouring hi* burning words like red hot shot, 
(According to the tactics of Love’s canon,) a 

Then paused to see if he had breach’i or not 
By his artillery of heavy gammon, 

The heart of Julia ; heavens ! a bright red spot 
On either eheek, told plain as words could speak, 

That Julia’s citadel was growing weak ! 

* Thh * bright RRi) spot’ might Iiavo been produced by 
OOURAUD’S magnificent LIQUID ROUGE; it may also 
have been the blush of indignation, exiled up by the soldier’s 
flattery ; our own private opinion is, that she had reason to 
blush for her ignorance of the virtues of OOURAUD’S won 
derful MEDICATED SOAP in the removal of Tan. Pimples, 
Freckles. Sallowness, Ringworm, Ac. from the skin ! 

GOURAUD’S FOUDRE SUBFILE, as everybody knows, 
will positively extirpate, root, branch and blossom, all super- 
fluous hair from upper lips, brows, or any part of the human 
frame. GOURAUD’S LILY WHITE is a delicious white 
for the complexion. 

gT" 1 Bear in mind, that the genuine preparations of T)r. 
FELIX GOURAUD can be procured genuine only at his 
original depot, No. 67 Walker street, 1st door from— not in — 
Broadway. 

BOGLE’S HYPERION. 

IP" The following letter is from J. L. Priest, Esq., 14 
Cemral Wharf: “ Boston, Jan. 13, 1847. 

“ I have used Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid, and find it to be the 
beet article for the hair I have ever tried ; it has done my 
hair much good, and i can cheerfully recommend it. 

*‘J. L PRIEST.” 

*0® For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by A. B. A D. 
Sands. 100 Fulion-sLj Rushton, Clark A Co., 110 and 273 
Broadway, N. Y. To be obtained of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, Win. Bogle, 277 Waahingtou-st., Boston, and 
of the principal Druggists and Perfumers in the United States 
and Canada. 


NEW OLOTH STORE, 

'T'HE subscribers have recently taken the store 
JL No. 104 William sL. near John, where they offer to 
Merchant Tailors, Clothiers, and the trade generally, a care- 
fully selected stock of 

fine and Superfine French Cloths, 

Black and Fancy Doeskins, 

Plaia Black, and Fancy Cossimeres, 

Tweeds, Jeans, Satinets and Vestings, 

Silk and Alpaca Serges, 

Silesias, Wigans, Canvas, 

Italian Sewings, Buttons, Ac. 
f Also, a general assortment of goods adapted to men’s wear, 
- 5 Wm. P. COOK A CO. 


for the city and country trade. 
2$2lf 


No. 101 William-sl. 


CLOCKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE. 

r |X) the I. O. 0. F. and the public in general. 

JL The subscriber, 1. J. CRISWELL, No. 299 Markel-sL, 
below Eighth, North aide, would most respectfully invite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, Looking Glasses, Britannia and 
Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 
canbehad ~ ■ ' 


lymov.9. 


in the City. I. J. CRISWELL’S, 

No. 998 Market-si., below Eighth. 

a eli 


North side, Philadelphia. 


BARNES A DENNEY, 

"IT ANUFACTURERS of Patent Roman Ce- 

AxJL mented Fire and Thief Proof Chests, at No. 3 Bread- 
street, running from Arch to Race, between Second and 
Third- streets, Philadelphia, where they have always on 
hand a large assortment, furnished with Locks that cannot be 
picked, and Patent Escutcheons which secure them against 
being blown open with Powder. They are made of wrought 
iron, as cheap and good as any in the United States. 

N. B. All kinds or Iron Doors manufactured according to 
orders, with top and bottom bolts. 

W. DENNY. 


(23l:tf) 


J. BARNES 


SOAP AND CANDLES. 

J OHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Nos. 61 and 

63 Reade street, New-York, has constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the above articles, which he will sell at 
the lowest market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured in the city ; delivered or shipped without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Mbrchants, Grocers, Country Dealers and Famtlirs, 
who are in want of the above articles, will find it to their in- 
terest to call on him before purchasing elsewhere. 3m948 


HAVANA AND PRINCIPE CIGARS. 

TAMES SADLIER, No. 234 Broadway, (3d 

fj door above Amerioan Hotel.)— The attention of my 
friends and the public is respectfully invited to the above 
large, spacious and elegant Store, where they will find at all 
times a splendid and choice slock of genuine Havana and 
Principe Cigars, of the most celebrated Brands. Also, an ex- 
tensive assortment of Virginia Cavendish Tobacco of the fa- 
vorite brands; genuine Turkey Smoking Tobacco. Ae. Ac; 
The trade supplied on reasonable terms. 3m945* 


[WRIGHTS SPILLS 1 


r T , HIS Superior Medicine may be had in part 

-1- as follows : — At Dr. Wright’s Offices in Philadelphia, 
169 Race-street; New-York, 288 Green wieh-street pond Bos- 
ton, 198 Tremont-street— and by 90,000 Agencies in North 
and South America, England, France, and Germany. Agents 
whose supplies become exhausted, can obtain a fresh lot at 
tha Philadelphia rates, by addressing any of the above Of- 
fices. Care should be taken not to confound this medietas 
with other articles of similar name, so as to prevent disagree- 
able consequences : and in no case should it be purchased 
from individuals who cannot vouch for its genuineness 946 


PROF. BARRY’S TRIOOFHBROUS, OR MEDICATED 
COMPOUND, 

FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFY- 
ING HAIR, ERADICATING SCUKF AND DAN- 
DRUFF, AND CURING DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN, GLANDS, AND MUSCLES, CUTS, 
STINGS. BRUISES, SPRAINS, AC. AC. 

I N ordeitf o convince the public of the efficacy 
of any curative preparation, in this thinking and reflective 
age, it is necessary to explain the philosophy of its operation. 
The process by which Professor Barry’s Thicopherous pro- 
duces such extraordinary results, cannot be understood with- 
out a brief notice of the structure and uses of the delicate 
substances to which it is applied, and in the condition of 
which it accomplishes the most salutary changes. The con- 
nexion between the hair and the skin is so close, that the one 
may be almost deemed a continuation of the other, and hence 
whatever renovates, restores, and nourishes tht hair, must of 
necessity have a healthful influence upon the sensitive mem- 
brane in which it* roots are fixed. 

The skin, lhat wonderful envelop in which the sense of 
touch resides, consists of three layers : the kpldbrmis or cut- 
icle, a serai-opaqUe, or almost insensible film ; the rktk mu- 
cosum, which is a spongy membrane reticulated with nerves 
and blood-vessels, and forms a sort of shield to the exquisitely 
delicate trub skin ; and the true skin itself, which consti- 
tutes the third layer of the triple envelop. In this tough, 
flexible and elastic integument, are located the nerves, blood- 
veseels, Ac., which supply sustenance to the hair, and in the 
derangement of which diseases of the skin originate. The 
vessels of the true skin supply the sacs containing the roots 
of the hair with ths moisture which sustains the fibres, and 
the same causes which affect the health of the hair, also af- 
fect the health ef the skin. This is self-evident to the casual 
observer, as well as susceptible of demonstration by the an- 
atomist and physiologist ; for in all cutaneous diseases, the 
hair becomes dry and harsh, and falls out in such quantities 
as sometimes to render the pulient partially or entirely bald. 
Wounds, burns, Ac., on the skin of the head, also produce 
baldness on the portions of the sealp where the injury has 
been inflicted, thus proving the close affinity and sympathy 
ism of the skin and the hair. 


rganisi 

The wonderful restorative and remedial properties of Pre- 
ssor Barry’s Trieopherous, are based upon this hypothesis, 
or rather this fact. It acts through the skin upon the hair, 
stimulating the inert vessels, opening the pores, imparling ac- 
tivity to the circulation, awakening from their lethargy all 


glossy, silky, and elastic covering. 

Bui this is only orb of the uses of Professor Barry’s Tri- 
copherous. The same properties which restore vital and 
vegetative power the skin of the head are equally beneficial 
in all cutaneous diseases, or superficial injuries. For cuts, 
burns, biles of insects, sprains, erysipelas, blotches, pimples, 
scabies, ring-worm, rashes, scrofula, prickly heat, chilblains, 
chapped hands, rheumatism, burns, scalds, bruises, redness ol 
the skin, and in short all the troublesome and painful external 
diseases and injuries which are so common in families, and 

Which NOTHING BUT EXTERNAL REMEDIES CAN REMOVE, the 

Trieopherous will be found a speedy, safe, and unfailing cure. 
By virtue of its double claim as a renovator and beauiifier of 
nature’s choicest ornament, and a potent and invaluable rem- 
edial agent, it is entitled to a place on every toilet, and in ev- 
ery medicine chest. 

The following testimonials, selected from hundreds of sim- 
ilar import, will serve to show the value of the preparation, 
and the estimation in which it is held by those who have giv- 
en it a trial. — 

COPY OF A LETTER FROM WILLIAM DAVIBS, 
Corner of Hicks and Atlantic streets, Brooklyn. 

Brooxlyr, April 19th, 1849. 

Professor Baery — S ir: I should be deficient in gratitude 
to you, and in feeling for others who may be similarly afflic- 
ted, If I neglected to inform you that your Trieopherous has 
entirely removed from my face a painful and disgusting erup- 
tion, consisting of large red pimples, with which I had been 
annoyed for many years. A regular application of the fluid 
according to the directions, for a little better than three 
weeks, completely relieved me of the nuisance, and the skin 
of my face is now as free from discoloration as m my boy- 
hood. Yours truly, WILLIAM DAVIES. 

COPY OF A LETTER FROM JAMES FITZGERALD. 

Nrw York, April 12th, 1849. 

Provrssor Barry— Verily, my dear sir, your Tricophe- 
rous is the Admiral Crichton of its class. It not ouly relieves 
the head from scurf and dandruff, and imparts beauty and vig- 
or totho hair, but it is, as 1 can testify from personal experi- 
ence, a most valuable application for eats abrasions, bruises, 
and those vile eruptioaewhich are so annoying to children in 
the warm seasons, I have found nothing equal to it in cutane 
ous disorders ; and if what I say is worth any tiling to you, 
publish it and welcome. Your ob’t servant, 

JAMES FITZGERALD. 

COPY OF A LETTER FROM DR. LEE. 

New Yore, Feb. A 1849. 

Mr. Barry— I have no hesitation in recommending an arti 
ele which I can, of my own personal knowledge, endorse as 
good; and I therefore Mate with confidence, lhat your Tri- 
copherous is what you claim it to be— an article for clean- 
sing, preserving, beautifying, and promoting the growth of 
the hair. 

I find it to be the best remedy I have ever had in my prac- 
tice for scald head, ringworm, and diseases which the skin is 
subject to. T A. LEE, M. D. 

The following testimonial is from Mr. Munn, editor of the 
Scientific American. Comment on such evidence is unne- 

issary : Naw York, Feb. 91, 1849. 

Barry’s Tbicopwerous is an article that we tuko pleasure 
in awarding the highest commendations. We do not do it 
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equalled Sy any other oompoeitioa known to as, A person 
only needs to use one bottle to be convinced of its trull. 

Sold in large bottles, price 75 cents, at the principal offiee, 
139 Broadway. 

Asents— Anderson, 007 Broadway ; Dr. Smith, 954 Teath 
avenue ; Dr. Lyon, 440 Grand st. ; Dr. Mereer, 294 Broad st., 
Newark ; Mrs. Hays, 182 Falton st., Brooklyn ; R.G Wright, 
93 8outh st., Philadelphia; C. P. Pointer, BaltiiLere ; W. 
Brown, Washington st., Boston ; Haviland, Harrell A Ce., 
Charleston,!. C. ; J. Wright, New Orleans; David Cham- 
bers, St. Louis, Mo. ; F. Brombery, Mobile, Ala.; Sterger, 
Racine, Wisconsin. For sale by druggists and perfumers 
generally throughout the United States and Canada, 999 
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IN QUART BOTTLES, 

For Purifying the Blood, and for the Cure of 
SCKOFITLA, MkRCTRIAI. DISEASES, 

Rheumatism, Cutaneous Eruptions, 

Stubbokn Ulcers, Liver Complaint, 

Dt'iEPSY, Bronchitis, 

Salt Rueum, Consumption, 

F»:vkk scores, Female Complaints, 

Erysipelas, I kiss ev Appetite, 

Pimples, Biles, General Debility, Ac. 

PROPRIETORS having spent much time 

in bringing this preparation of Sarsaparilla to its pre- 
sent state of perfection ; and the experience of fourteen years 
has tarnished them the most ample opportunity to study, in 
their various forms, the diseases for which it is recommended, 
and to adapt it exactly to their relief and cure. Pulients who 
wish a really good Medicine are invited to give it a trial, and 
tiafy themselves of its superiority, and the invaluable pro- 
perty it possesses of arresting and curing disease. The bottle 
has been enlarged to ho'.d on* Quart, and in its present im- 
proved form may safely claim to be the best and cheapest me- 
dine of the age. Its progress to the fame it has attained may 
be traced by a long line of facts and cures, that stand as land- 
marks and beacons for the invalid, pointing the way to the 
haven of health ; and what it his already done for the thou- 
sands who have used it, it is capable of doing for the millions 
still suffering and struggling with disease. It purifies, clean- 
ses, and strengthens the fountain springs of life, and infuses 
new vigor throughout the whole animal frame. 

DYSPEP8Y CURED. 

The following testimonial, from a gentleman so well known 
as Mr. Cox, requires no comment, and recommends itself to 
all similarly afflicted : Nkw-Oblkans, Dec. 18, 1848. 

Messrs. A. B. A D. Sands — Gentlemen : Having experi- 
enced the most beneficial effects from ihe uso of your Sar- 
saparilla, it gives me pleasure to add my testimony to the 
numerous spontaneous effusions of grateful hearts which you 
continually are receiving. 

My case was dyspeptic, or rather I may term it a weakness 
of the digestive organs. For more than a year, I was troubled 
with wind upon my stomach and its frequent eructation, to- 
gether with producing a spasmodic contraction of the heart, 
often gave me mueh annoyance. After trying various reme- 
dies without avail, I cam me need with your Sarsapariliu. Be- 
fore I had used half a bottle, almost every symptom of this 
disagreeable complaint had vanished, and iu a few weeks its 
continued use effected a complete cure. I therefore confident- 
ly recommend it to all persons affected in the same manner, 
and have reason to believe that many who are suffering under 
a supposed disease of the heart, if they would take your Sar 
sapanlla, iu a few weeks would find themselves restored to 
health in both mind and body. I remain yours, very truly, . 

JOHN V. COX, 93 Lexington Avenue. 

SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA IN PRUSSIA. 

The Proprietors of this valuable Medicine have just re 
ceived an order from our esteemed friend and correspondent, 
Theodore S. Fay, Secretary of Legation to the Court of Prus- 
sia, for the use of a member of the Royal Family— a copy of 
which we herewith lay before our readers. — [Home Journal. 

“ U. S. Legation, Berlin, Nov. 30, 1848.— Gentlemen : I 
wish you to send two dozen bottles of your Sarsaparilla, for 
the use of his Royal Highness Prince Waldimir of Prussia, to 
this Legation, as soon as possible. It is necessary that he 
should receive it immediately ; therefore, please send it by 
first steamer. The bill can be made out in the name of the 
Prince, and sent with it. Your obedient servant, 

“THEO. 8. FAY.” 

SCROFULOUS AFFECTION OF THE EYES. 
South Kingston, (R. I.) Oct. 11, 1847.— Messrs. Sands— 
Gentlemen : My little daughter, when one year old, was at 
tacked with a scrofulous humor on her faoe, which soon after 
exleuded into her eye*, causing almost total blindness in one 
of them, and disfiguring her whole faoe. 1 employed two 
physicians to attend her. who exhausted their utmost skill to 
ive her relief, but it ail proved useless, and finally one of 
hem remarked to me that he had known of coins striking 
cures effected by Sands 1 Sarsaparilla, and advised me to try 
it I obtained one bottle, which she commenced using, and 
before it was all used up it had effected xn entire cure. It is 
now over four years since she was cured, and there has besu 
no reappearance of the disease, and ws are satisfied that it 
is a perfect cure. It gives me great pleasure to add that I can 
recommend it to any sufferer from a similar complaint. 

Respectfully yours, GEORGE ROBINSON. 

ITT Prepared a 
D. SANDS, ~ 

William, N. 
the United States. 


and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. A 



H. RTCHARDSON, 

ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 

No. 90 Fulton-strret, 

New-York, 

Continues to execute all matters entrusted to his 
care in the first ityle of the Art, combined with 
moderation in charges and punctuality iu de- 
livery. 247 
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GAZETTE Of THE UNiOE 


ODD-FHLLOWS’ HALL, GRAND-STBEET, 

/CORNER of Center-st. — Brothers PERKINS, 

grateful for the very liberal patronage already extended 
to them, and which has exceeded their most sanguine antici- 
pations, beg leave to say that their 

PRIVATE SUPPER ROOMS 
for the reception of Ladies accompanied by Gentlemen, are 
now, for the first time oomplete. 

They are confident of their ability to please the most fas 
tidioos, gentlemen of oompelenl experience and taste in such 
matters having assured them that their saloon is not excelled 
ia London or Paris for convenience, for extent, for 

GOKOXOVSNBSB OF DECORATION, 

for the perfection of its cuisine, and for its prompt and polite 
a tendance. Its LARDER 

has always every edible of the New York markets; and in 
addition, almost daily contributions of luxuries, by all the 
steamers, from the tropical regions and from Europe. Their 
Vaults and Store Rooms are supplied with the choicest brands 
of WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS, 

•elected here or procured directly by importation ; and their 
charges will be found as reasonable as any restaurant of its 
character in this city or elsewhere. 255tf 


J C. BOOTH & CO., 21 Cortland t-st.. Whole- 

e sale and Retail dealers in Ready-made Clothing and 
Gentlemen’s furnishing articles. Garments made ia the be»t 
style at shortest notice. Shirts, Stocks, Cravats, Ac. Ac. , al- 
ways on hand. 254- ly 

INDIA RUBBER GOODS IN GREAT VARIETY. 

_ No. 19 Nassau-street, 

T aE Anion India rubber company 

have on hand, and are now offering to the Trade, a large 
and very complete assortment of 

GOODYEAR’S PATENT METALLIC RUBBER GOODS, 
mostly of their own manufacture, and warranted of ths heat 
make, and to stand all climates, consisting in part of 
Gases of Coats, Cloaks, Capes and Pants. — assorted. 

“ Carriage and all other Cloths, do. 

M Mexican Ponchos, an excellent article. 

** Military and Navy Goods, all kinds. 

M Beds, Pillows, Life Preservers and Cushions. 
u Wading Pants, Leggings, and Baptismal Pants. 

M Sou westers, Cape and tilorm Hats, assorted. 

“ Tents, Tent Carpets, Tarpaulins, Ac. 

M Haversacks, Canteens and Drinking Cups. 
u Hose of all kinds, assorted. 

M Water Tanks, Fire Buckets, 

14 Camp Blanxets and Pi&nofor e Covers. 

* Breast Pumps, Syringes, and Injection Tubes. 

" Sheet Rubber, all kinds. 

I( Saddle, Traveling and Packing Bags. 

All of which will be sold at low prices for cash or approved 
paper. Country Merchants, California Emigrants, and per- 
sons engaged in foreign trade, will finu as above a great vari- 
ety of goods they need er can sell to advantage. 

All orders for Goods to be manufactured, should be accom- 
panied with drawings and fall descriptions. V50if 


DIETZ, BROTHER A GO., 

L AMP MANUFACTURERS, Washington 

Stores, (No. 139 Wiliam-st.) and 62 Fulton-st., Brook- 
lyn. Having a large and well organized manufactory, are 
now prepared to fulfil orders for their manufactures at short 
notice, which will be warranted of the best quality, and sold 
as low as any in the market. In their stock will be found GILT 
and BRONZED CHANDELIERS, from two to eight lights, 
wi>h and without pri ms for burning Oil or Camphene. 

TABLE LAMPS, Gilt and Bronzed, for Oil or Camphene, 
of more than one hundred different patterns. 

FRENCH MECHANICA. OR CARCEL LAMPS. A fine 
assortment, nnd Globes, wicks and Chimniea to fit. 

Also — A great variety of Suspending Lamps, Bracket 
Lamps, Side Lamps, Study Lamps, Candelabra, Girandoles, 
Hall Lanterns, China Vases, Mantel Ornaments, Porcelain 
Shades and Globes. 

Also— A full assortment of Paper Shades, Glass Shades, 
Glebes, Wicks, Chimnies, and other articles appertaining to 
thair business; pure Sperm Oil, Lard Oil, Camphene and 
Spirit Gas. 

They are also now manufacturing Drummond’s Patent Can- 
dle-maker, an article of great utility for the Southerrn and 
Western States, being a Candle-stick which forms the candle, 
wicked and ready for use. 

N. B. — Orders by mail promptly filled. Address 

DEITZ, BROTHER A CO-, 

No. 139 William- st. N. Y., 

154tf and No. 62 Fnlton-st., Brooklyn. 


PERFUMERY. TOILET SOAPS AND FANCY GOOD8. 

J OHNSON fe GROSER, No. 1, Cortland-street, 

Importers, Manufacturers and Dea lets, Agents for Vroom 
and Fowler’s celebrated premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. 
~ ' and Traders supplied upon the lowest 


Country Merchants 
terms. 
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ORDER OF PHILO ZATHE AN S. 
npiUS is ths name of a mutual benefit organ i- 
JL cation of Ladiee, for diffusing the principles of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth. New York Association No. 1 having 
been duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exer- 
cising the supreme power of the Order in North America, is 
now prepared ttrgrant charters for opening Associations in 
any part of the country. 

Form ev Application foe Charter.— The undersigned 
Ladies, being desirous of availing themselves of the advan- 
tages of yonr Order, and of extending its principles, would 
respectfully request that a Charter be granted hs for opening 

an Association at , in the County of , and Bute 

of , to be called Association No. — . 

Respectfully submitted, in Friendship, Love and Truth. 

Date, ■■'. (Signed.) 

Applications for charters, (enclosing charter fee of RIO) or 
letters for information, should be directed, (postpaid) to Miss 
EMEL1NE GARDNER, P. P. S., 191 Forsyth st 

ID* New-York Association No. 1 meets every Monday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at 345 Broom e-st. 243: tf. 


PHILADELPHIA PREMIUM TRAVELING TRUNK 
MANUFACTORY. 

r>RO. THOS. W. MATTSON, No. 198 Mar- 

U ret, 1st door below Sixth street, Philadelphia, Manu- 
fasturer of Solid Riveted Leather Traveling Trunks, Valises, 
Carpet Bags. Satchels, As. Ac. Persons wishing to buy to 
•sU again, will find it to their advantage to purchase st this 
RMunuhstory. Work of the best quality and at the lowest 

ly«9 


HITCHCOCK A LEADBEATER, 

XTO. 375 BROADWAY, (between Franklin and 

-LI I White streets, New-York.) Dealers in, and Retailers 
of every variety of STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS, 
on the most reasonable te» mi, for cash. Their Slock is se- 
lected with great care. ONLY ONE PRICE. Your patron- 
age is very respectfully solicited. F. HITCHCOCK, 
(218 tf) E. H. LEADBEATER. 


I. O. of O. F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

J W. & E. D. STOKES, 194 Market-st., below 

e Sixth- st.. south side, Manufacturers of Regalia, Sashes 
and Robes lor Lodges and Encampments. Book* Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all other articles lequired to furnish Lodges 
and Encamptments, furnished at tbs shortest notice. Orders 
from a disuse* promptly attended to and at ths lowest prices 
in the United States. 2351/ 


B. 00 MBS — 268 GRAND-STBEET. 

T ODGE and ENCAMPMENT JEWELS, con- 

X-rf stantly on bend and for sale cheap, by 
3m246 E. COMBS, 268* Grand-street. 


REGALIA ANR JEWELS 

1V/C ANUFACTURED and sold by E. COMBS, 

JXL 268 Grand-st. N. Y. The various “ Orders ” furnish- 
ed on reasonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold and Silver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmings, also Satin, Velvet. Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly on hand, and sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. 2fi8:tf. 

JOHN OSBORNE? REGALIA MANUFACTURER, 

TVTO. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW-YORK, 

-LI supplies promptly every description of Lodge and En- 
campment Regalia. He will be happy to receive orders from 
the Brotherhood for furnishing all articles required by the 
New Work. 237 


REGALIA IN BUFFALO. 

X> EGALIA of all kinds and every other article 

required in Lodges or Camps furnished on the shortest 
notice, and at reasonable prices. Also, materials and trim- 
mings of all kinds. T. PARSON, 275 Main-st. 232tf 


REGALIA IN READING, FA. 

'T'HE Subscriber has constantly on hand, and 

X makes to order at short notice, Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd-Fellow*, Druids, Sons of Temperance, Ac., at as low 

5 rices as they can be purchased in the larger cities. N. B. 
ewels, Emblems and Books, also furnished. . 

H. A. LANTZ, 

232: tf. 42 West Washington- st., Reading, P. 


FINE MILINERY. 

1ITRS. HAMILTON, 431 Pearl-street, New- 

JltA York.— Patters Hals mads in the best style; and all 
orders from Southern MerchantsAnd Country purchasers will 
be executed with promptness. * 3m254 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE 

r PHE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 

X fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much less than the usual price. 

Fins Gold end Silver Lever Watches, anchor escapement, 
Duplex and Lapins Watches, 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains, 

Do do Keys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Pens, 

Ladies’ Bracelets. Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles, 

Do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins, 

Diamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings, 

Sterling Silver Spoens, Caps. Forks, Forks, Ac. 

Gold Watches, as low as $20 to $52 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. 

All Watches warrantod to keep good time, or the money 
returned. Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best 
manner and warranted, at much less than the usual prices. 

G. a ALLEN, 

Importer of Watches and Jswelnr, wholesale and Retail, 51 
Wall-st., (late 30) comer of Wnliam-st, up stairs. Iy238 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 

XTO. 322 MARKET -STREET. PHILADEL- 

-L1 PHIA.— Ths Subscriber would call the attention of 
the public to his Manufactory, (the oldest in the city) where 
oan be furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cathedrals, Church- 
es or Parlors, with all the modern improvements, viz : Com- 
position Pedals, Double Swells, Coupler’s Octave, Ac. Ae , 
with his unsurpassed Reed Stops, which I will furnish cheap- 
er than any builder of established reputation. 

WM. A. CORRIK 

N.B. Small size Organs, suitable for Lodges, Ac., always 
on hand. 1 j 238 


EMPIRE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 

A ND CLOTH STORE, 713 Greenwich street, 

between Charles and Amos, New York. Persons 
wanting Clothing of any description made up, can rely on 
having what they wish at this store, as far as regards good 
workmsnship, materials, and a first rate fit; and the under- 
signed do not hesitate to say, that we can furnish them at a 
oust of at least 15 per cent, less than can be purchased else- 
where. 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND VESTINGS, for Men and 
Boys’ wear, for sale by the yard as cheap as' can be found in 
the city, and no charge will be made for culling. 

An assortment of READY-MADE CLOTHING sonstantly 
on hand, st about one half the usual prises. 

Southeu and Western o'.dersmade up cheap, with dispatch. 
Your palm age is respectfully solicited. 

N. B —A suit of Clothes made up of the finest materials, at 
from $25 to $30, and at 12 hours’ notice, if wanted. 

THOMAS WILEY, Jr., 

(248-tf) WILLIAM R. BOWNB. 


DR. 8. P. TOWNSEND’S 

COMPOUND EXTRACT OF 

SARSAPARILLA 


The Most Extraordinary Medicine in the World ! ! 

This Extract is put up in Quart Bottles ; it is six times cheaper, 
pleasanter , and warranted superior to any sold. It 
cures without vomiting, purging, or debili- 
tating the Patient. 


JOSEPH D. WILLIAMSON, 

J^ARVER AND GILDER, Manufacturer of 

yj Plain and Ornamented Gilt, Mahogany, Walnut and 
Rose- wood Frames, for Looking Glasses, Charters, Diplomas, 
Pictures and Portraits, wholesale and retail, at No. 25 North 
Sixth, above Market street, Philadelphia. 243 


GEORGE W. ZIMMERMAN. 

T7ENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER, No. 

V 61, Arch-st. above Second, has constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment, which for finish and workmanship cannot be 
surpassed, to which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

N.B. He would call particular attention to his Improved 
Vomtian Blinds adopted for Stores, Offioes, Ae, mtf 


'T'HE great beauty and superiority of this Sar- 
X saparilia over ail other medicines is, that while it eradi- 
cates the disease, it invigorates the body. It is ons of the 
very best 

SPRING AND SUMMER MEDICINES 
ever known : it not only purifies the whole system and 
strengthens the persou, but it creates rich, new and pure 
blood, a power possessed by no other medicine. And in Utlff 
lies the grand secret of its wonderful success. It bss per- 
formed, within the last two years, more than 100,000 cures of 
severe cases of disease ; at least 15,000 were considered in- 
curable. It has saved the lives of more than 10,000 children 
the past two seasons in the city of New-York alone. 


lOyOOO Cases of General Debility and i 
of Nervous Energy. 

Dr. S. P. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla invigorates the whole 
system permanently. To those who have lost tbeir muscular 
energy by the effects of medicine or indiscretion committed 
in youth, or the excessive indulgence of the passions, and 
brought on by physical prostration of the nervous system, 
lassitude, want of ambition, fainting sensations, premature 
decay and decline, hastening toward that fatal disease Con- 
sumption, can be entirely restored by this pleasant remedy. 
This Sarsaparilla is far superior to any 

Invigorating* Cordial, 

as it renews and iavi go rates the system, gives activity to the 
limbs, and strength to the muscular system, in a most extra- 
ordinary degree. 

Consumption Cured. 

Cleanse and Strengthen. Consumption can be Cured Bron- 
chitis, Consumption , Liver Complaint , Colds . Catarrh, 
Coughs, Asthma, Spitting Blood, Soreness in the Chest, Hec- 
tic Flush , Night Sweats, Difficult or Profuse Expectoration, 
Pain in the Side, fe., have been and can be Cured. 
Spitting Blood. 

New-Yoex, April 28. 1847.— Dr. S. P. Townsend : I verily 
believe yonr Sarsaparilla has been the means, through Provi- 
dence, of saving my life. I have for several years had a bad 
Cough. It became worse and worse. At U»t I raised large 
quantities of blood, had night sweats, was greatly debilitated 
and reduced, and did not expect to live. I ha vogpJy used 
your Sarsaparilla a short time, aud there has been iftvonder- 
ful change wrought in me. I am now able to walk all ever 
the city. I raise no blood, and my cough has left me. You 
can well imagine that 1 am thankful for these results. Your 
obedient servant, WM. RUSSELL, 65 Catharine st. 

Dyspepsia* 

No fluid or medicine has ever been discovered which so 
nearly resembles the gastric juice or saliva, in decomposing 
food, and strengthening the organs of digestion, as this pre- 
paration of Sarsaparilla. 

Bank Department, Albany, May 10, 1845.— Dr. Town- 
send— Sir : 1 have been afflicted for several years with the 
Dyspepsia in its worst forms, attended with sourness of stom- 
ach, loss of appetite, extreme heartburn, and a great aversion 
to all kinds of food, and for weeks (what I could eat) I have 
been unable to retain but a small portion on my stomach. I 
tried the usual remedies, but they had little or no effect in re- 
moving the complaint. 1 was induced, abonl two months 
since, to try your Extract of Sarsaparilla, and I must say with 
little confidence ; bnt after using nearly two bottles, 1 found 
my appetite restored, and ths heartburn entirely removed ; 
and 1 would earnestly recommend the use of it to those who 
have been afflicted as I have been 

Yours, Ac. W. W. VAN ZANDT. 

Great Blessing to Mothers and Children. 


It is the safest and most effectual medicine for purifying 
ths system, and relieving the sufferings attendant upon child- 
birth, ever discovered. It strengthens both the mother and 
child, prevents pain and disease, increases and enriches the 
food ; those who have used it think it is indispensable. It is 
highly useful both before and after confinement, as it prevents 
diseases attendant upon childbirth. In Coslivenesa, Piles, 
Cramps, Swell id g of the Feet, Despondency, Heartburn, Vo- 
miting, Pain in the Back and Loins, False Pams, Hemorrhage, 
and in regulating the Secretions, and equalizing the Circula- 
tion, it has no equal. The great beauty of this medicine ia, 
it is always safe, and the must delicate use it most success- 
fully. 

Scrofula Cured. 

This Certificate conclusively proves that this Sarsaparilla 
has perfect control over the most obstinate diseases of the 
Blood. Three persons cured in one house is unprecedented. 

Three Children. 

Dr. 8. P. Townsend— Dear Sir : 1 have the pleasure to in- 
form you that three of my children have been cared of the 
Scrofula by the use of your excellent medicine. They were 
afflicted very severely with bad sores : have taken four bot- 
tles; it took them away, for which I feel myself under great 
obligation. Yours, respectfully, 

ISAAC W. GRAIN, 106 Wooster st. 
Opinions of Physicians. 

Dr. S. P. Townsend is almost daily receiving orders from 
Physicians in different parts of ihe Union. 

This is to certify, that we, the undersigned, Physicians of 
the eity ef Albany, have, in numerous eases, prescribed Dr. 
Townsend’s Sarsaparilla, and believe it to be one of the most 
valuable preparations in the market 

H. P. PILLING, M.D., J WILSON, M J)., R. B. BRIGGS, 

M. D., P. E. ELMENDORF, M.D. Albany, April, 1847. 

Principal Office, 126 PULTON STREET, Sun Building. 

N. Y. ; Redding A Co., 8 State street, Boston : Dyott A Sous, 
132 North Second street, Philadelphia ; 8 8 fiance, Druggist. 
Baltimore; P. M. Cohen, Charleston; Wright A Co., 151 
Chartres street, N. O.; 105 South Pearl street, Albany ; 

bv all the principal Druggists and Merchants generally 
throughout the United States, West Indies, and the Canadas 
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B. WINCHESTER, PRINTER, 44 ANN-STREET. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

BY R. NATALIE CROMWELL. 

Irv fancy, I am gazing now on old Westminster’s 
walls — 

In fancy, I am standing within its ancient halls ; 

With beating heart I wander on, with light and 
humble tread, 

I stand before the honored graves of Britain’s noble 
dead. 

Great king, why art thou sleeping thus ? where is 
thy scepter now ? 

The jewelM crown which erst adorned thy proud 
and haughty brow ? 

Thou, who o’er Britain’s sons held undisputed 
sway, 

Doth lay in death’s cold sleep, as powerless as they 

The wily priest, of whose black heart the secrets 
none might know — 

The holy man, who counsel gave, relieved both 
want and woe — 

The Courtier, who his honor prized less than a 
Sovereign’s smile — 

The honest and the true in heart, who knew no 
thought of guile. 

Ti es, there they sleep, all side by side, the warrior 
stern and brave ; 

He, who on many a battle field, his life-blood freely 
gave— 

The timid child, the maiden bright, who in their 
beauty died — 

The haughty dame, of princely name, once Eng- 
land’s boast and pride. 

And here rest those, to whom God gave a high and 
noble dower, 

An honored gift, (was given them) that great crea- 
tive power ; 

Though a deathless name their genius won, from 
death it could not save — 

With saddening heart the eye doth fall on many a 
poet’s grave. 

Could ye arise, ye men of old, my longing eyes to 
greet. 

Queens, kings and heroes, sages, priests, alas! how 
would ye meet ? 

In love and peace it might not be, for see, I stand 
between 

The tomb of Scotland’s Mary and England’s haughty 

queen.* 

# Queen Mary and Eliaabath are buried side by side. 


I lingering gaze — they may not wake “ till the last 
trump shall sound 

Farewell— farcwellfor ever, Westminster’s hallow’d 
ground ; 

And I depart — the vision’s past, the dream, alas ! 
is o’er, 

E’en as thy glory, England, it hath pass’d for ever- 
more. 


dDriginnl Smmran JUraanrt. 


THE BRAVO’S DAUGHTER; 

OR, THE TORY OF CAROLINA. * 

& Romance of the Slmetfcan :&ebolutfon. 

WHITTEN FOR THB GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND GOLDEN RULE, 

BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUG ANNE. 

' 11 I am as ignorant as yourself. I only know 
they are in the house. The fact is, I have had 
no time as yet to eat my supper, which is at 
present much more necessary than paying my 
respects to a couple of wandering spies, perhaps.” 

u By the lord Harry, she’s handsome, though, 
and I must speak with her,” cried the young 
Briton, filling his glass with wine. “ 1 shall soon 
find out all about her.” 

This was said with a satisfied smirk, which 
fully evinced the honorable Captain Percy 
Wemyss’s opinion of his own powers of persua- 
sion. 

“ Please, sir, Pve seen the lady before— I 
know who she is,” said the voice of the motley- 
garbed individual who had accompanied Captain 
Wemyss, and who occupied now the deferential 
position behind that officer, which he had as- 
sumed upon entering. 

The first tones of this man’s voice caused an 
involuntary start from Atree. He scrutinized 
the speaker closely, and exclaimed, “ Pappett.” 

“That’s my name, Master Atree,” returned 
the man, advancing a little, with ^demure look 
and cringing attitude. “ I didn’t make any ob- 
servation before, ’cause I wasn’t spoke to. It’s 
me, sure enough — Pappett, at your service.” 

“Well, Pappett, what do you know about 
these strangers'? Who are they ?” 

“ I’ve seen them both often enough in Charles- 
ton ; Mr. Arnoult, the merchant, and his hand- 
some daughter, Louise, that was married and 
widowed the same day.” 

No one but Matthew Orrall, crouching and 
watching behind the house-plants, noticed the 
sudden shade, or knew the fiery pang, that 
crossed the face or wrung the heart of Robert 
Atree. But the bravo saw and knew — for he 
felt his own soul writhe. 

* Continued from page 329. 


“ Do you know them, Atree?” asked Captain 
Wemyss, sipping his wine. 

“ l do — that is, 1 did.” 

“ Charming girl — isn’t she ?” 

“ So considered.” 

“Egad, Atree, I must know her. You must 
assist me in it. To be sure, I’ve a commission 
in my pocket to arrest all traitors, rebels, and 
suspected persons. I could take both — father 
and daughter — at once. But, dang it, one don’t 
like to be ungentlemanly, you know.” 

“ To be sure not,” answered Atree. “ Besides, 
I would not like to be a party to an affair like 
this in my own house. And you forget, too, 
captain, you have not your troop with you, 
should the old man resist.” 

“Poh, nonsense, my dear fellow. But, as you 
say, there’s delicacy about these things. Egad, 
though, I must see the charminggirl. Can’t you 
arrange it— eh, Atree ?” 

“Let us wait till to-morrow, captain, and in 
the meantime you can send for your troop. I 
shall leave Laurelwood to-morrow myself, and 
can easily prevail on my guests to accept of my 
traveling protection. You can take us all pris- 
oners, if you please, upon the road — much bet- 
ter, my dear captain. I only stipulate that my 
own party shall be liberated. Will not that 
suit, captain ?” 

“ Egad, I think it will. I can pounce upon 
you on your journey, and arrest tne rebels, as 
doubtless they are. That’s it.” 

“And 1 can advise Arnoult and his daughter 
to trust themselves implicitly to your honor, 
captain — eh?” 

“ Capital ! Let us drink to the success of our 
plan.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ Atree, you are a good plotter. Pappett, 6ee 
to our horses.” 

Pappett, after drinking a glass of wine, which 
his officer in the plenitude of his good humor, 
signed him to take, disappeared from the room, 
and the two companions went on with their re- 
past^ while the impatient bravo counted tho 
tedious minutes, longing for a moment to emerge 
from his cramping concealment, and grapple 
with his enemy’s throat. 

At length Captain Wemyss, who did not ap- 
parently disrelish the largest draughts of the 
rich wine, became somewhat bewildered, and 
gratefully accepted the attentions of old Gottan, 
who came, at her master’s cal], to conduct the 
officer to his apartment. Then Robert Atree was 
once more, as he thought , alone. 

“ This besotted Englishman,” he muttered to 
himself, “ would possess her whom 1 murdered 
Rivers to obtain. He must be baulked. And 
yet, what care I? What is Louise Arnoult now, 
compared to that which OrralPs daughter may 
yet be ? Let her pass now — she would but iu- 
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terfere with my projects. No, no. Let Louise 
Arnoult pass — I must away to France with the 
blind Alice.’’ 

Robert Atree filled a goblet with the shining 
juice of grapes, and held it aloft, while he seem- 
ed to pause in thought. At that moment, the 
bravo softly put aside the flowers that concealed 
him, and emerged from the fire-place. 

He stood at the back of the tory’s chair. 

Robert Atree began to drink ; but ere his glass 
was emptied, an iron grasp was around his 
throat, and an uplifted dagger gleamed before 
his eyes. “ Ha ! ha !” laughed Mat Orrall. 

That low, scornful laugh froze fthe blood in 
Atree’s veins. He struggled, and the goblet 
which he held fell to the floor; he gasped for 
breath, and essayed to cry but, but his enemy’s 
grasp was around his throat. The abductor was 
once more beneath the vengeful father’s dagger. 

“ I have come for my chud — for Alice.” mut- 
tered Orrall. “ Robert Atree, I swore wnen we 
parted that my revenge should be terrible if I 
ever learned that you had paltered with me ! 
Now, robber, I know that my daughter is here — 
beneath your roof— and you, you shall die 1” 

The tory struggled — but in vain. That strong 
armed father lilted him from the table, and bent 
back his head. 

The knife glittered — upraised for the blow. 

But suddenly, a white-robed figure glided 
silently into the room, and interposed between 
the bravo’s weapon and the breast of his foe. 
Mat Orrall saw no face ; it was hidden upon the 
tory’s bosom, but that white robe, that woman’s 
form, paralyzed the man’s arm. The next mo- 
ment, ne felt the sharp coldness of steel thrill 
through his flesh. He had been stabbed by the 
white-robed girl. 

Then a shriek broke from the woman’s lips. 
The bravo heard the noise of coming feet. He 
felt the shivering thrill of his wound, and stag- 
gered back. But, as he did so, a curse trem- 
bled on his lips, and he hurled his dagger at the 
white-clothed girl. 

It struck heavily against her breast, and fell 
to the floor with a dull sound. Then Matthew 
Orrall turned with a superstitious dread, and 
rushing to the window, flung himself from the 
balcony. 

And as he did so, he drew from his side, 
where it had been struck, a long, thin stiletto, 
and staggered on through the dim avenue. 

Robert Atree had beheld the raised knife of 
his enemy gleaming over his head, and, over- 
come with terror, had sunk insensible upon the 
wide arm-chair. He saw not the white-robed 
form that had interposed to save him — saw not 
the quick stiletto-stroke. 

But now, as he lay with closed eyes in the 
arm-chair, Filippa, the quadroon, bent over him, 
and pressed her lips upon his cold forehead, 
while her brow, cheeks and neck were crimson- 
ed with burning blood. 

Again had she preserved her master’s life. 
And now, as Gottan, her mother, entered the 
room, the quadroon placed her finger on her lip, 
and glided away. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BOAT UPON THE OCEAN. 

Once more npon the ocean — yet once more, 

And the waves bound beneath me ! — C hild Hjlsold. 

Over the blue waters, dashing the spray from 
her graceful keel, bounded the gallant little ship 
Ranger, mounting eighteen guns, manned by t as 
determined a crew as ever sprang to the boat- 
swain’s whistle, and commanded by John Paul 
Jones, captain m the navy of the revolted colo- 
nies of North America. She carried dispatches 
from Congress to the Republican commissioners 
at the court of France, and authority to destroy 
and capture the property and vessels of George 
the Third, King of England, Ireland Scotland and 
Wales. 

It was said that Paul Jones fought with a 
u halter about his neck ;” but certainly no one 
who could have seen mm treading so proudly 
the Ranger’s quarter deck, would have imagined 
this to be the case. Since leaving the capes of 
Delaware, the Scotchman had already taken two 
prizes, British merchantmen, and already lofty 
dreams of future success possessed his fancy; 
Already he was planning some of those gigantic 


schemes against English commerce, which, had 
they been carried out in the spirit of their con- 
ception, might have ended the revolutionary 
war, by the defeat of Britain on her own [shores. 

Paul Jones paced the Ranger’s deck, glass in 
hand as was his wont, eagerly scanning the 
face of the ocean, to catch the first glimpse of 
what might prove a prize. At times he would 
pause, as if in profound thought, then exchange 
a word or two with his lieutenant Wallingsford, 
whose watch it was, and then renew his look- 
out, with increased earnestness. 

“The prizes we have taken. Mr. Wallingsford, 
will have some weight with tne commissioners, 
I doubt not. Nevertheless, I could wish to carry 
an Indiaman into Brest with me.” 

“ I fear we are out of the India track com- 
pletely, Captain Jones,” answered the lieuten- 
ant. “ And besides, they are heavily armed 
and manned.” 

“ Our little Ranger is a saucy craft, Mr. Wal- 
lingsford, and I hope, sir, we shall soon try the 
soundings of St. George’s channel. I would like 
no braver sport than to run the gauntlet of His 
Majesty’s coast squadron.” 

Jones spoke these words in a light tone, but it 
was plain, from the look which accompanied 
them, that they meant all and more, perhaps, 
than they conveyed. But suddenly tne com- 
mander turned, and raised his glass to his eye. 
“Hah!” he exclaimed, as he directed it upon 
the extreme edge of the horizon — “ A boat, as I 
live ! — an open boat upon the ocean. Look, Mr. 
Wallingsford — is it not so ?” 

The lieutenant took the glass, and pointed it 
toward the slight speck which appeared re- 
lieved against the distant edge of blue sky. “ It 
is a boat, sir, I am very sure,” answered he. 

“And filled with men — is it not, Mr. Wal- 
lingsford'? Alter the ship’s course a point, and 
steer for that boat immediately, Mr. Wallings- 
ford.” 

In a few moments the Ranger was rapidly 
lessening the distance between herself and the 
object of Jones’s scrutiny, which now was dis- 
tinctly seen to be an open boat, apparently crowd- 
ed with men. But to the loud hail of tne look- 
out at the foretop, no response was returned. 

“ Can they be dead 1” whispered the lieuten- 
ant, drawing close to his commander. 

“Methinks I perceive a hand raised,” said 
Paul Jones. “ Ay, by my life, they are making 
faint signals. Man the pinnace, sir, and pull 
toward them.” 

The hands of half a dozen stalwart seamen soon 
sent the light pinnace skimming over the waves, 
and in a brief ^space it ranged along side of the 
drifting boat. 

What a spectacle met the eyes of that pin- 
nace crew ! 

Upon the bottom of the strange boat lay the 
lifeless bodies of three men, festering with cor- 
ruption generated by the blazing sun which 
poured directly upon them. Two of those 
corpses were clad in British regimentals, and 
one, whieh had been evidently mutilated after 
death, was that of an old, gray-haired man. 

Three men yet survived. Sheltered some- 
what by a piece of sacking, from the blistering 
sunbeams, three living beings lay together in 
the boat’s quarter, and turned their wild and 
haggard looks upon 'the seamen of the Rangei . 
These three men were all that yet remained 
alive of the fugitives of St. Augustine. 

They were Rivers, Evans, and the corporal 
Nevers ; and if was apparent that the last spark 
of life was trembling in their bodies. Slowly 
and tenderly the rough men of Paul Jones’s 
ship, raised the wretched voyagers into their 
own boat, and disposed their emaciated limbs 
upon a litter of canvass. A sponge moistened 
with spirits was placed to the dry lips of each, 
and this in a slight degree recalled their fading 
life. Ernest Rivers, the youngest and frailest of 
the three, was yet, strange as it seemed, the 
only one who retained a spark of mental con- 
sciousness, and it was his feeble hand which hsi 
essayed the signals which had attracted the 
vision of Paul Jones. 

As speedily as possible, the nearly dying men 
were placed in comfortable beds, and the ship’s 
doctor applied his skill to their recovery. Slight 
stimulants and the external use of water soon 


softened their dry and] cracked skin, and the 
Scotch commander at last learned, with humane 
joy, that they were, to all appearance, rescued 
from immediate danger of death ; a sound slum- 
ber having been induced which would doubtless 
recruit in a measure their exhausted energies. 

Paul Jones drew near the quarters of tne res- 
cued men. But the breast of the brave sailor 
shook with a new emotion, and his dark eyes 
were suffused with tears, as he recognized in the 
youngest of the three, his well-remembered and 
cherished friend of a year before, Captain Er- 
nest Rivers. 


“ Once more am I indebted to you for life,” 
said the faint voice of Rivers, when, the next 
day, he recognized the form ot Paul Jones, and 
replied to the warm greeting of the brave com- 
mander. 

“ Courage, my young friend, then. Keep up 
your spirits, and please Heaven, you shall yet 
save mine. Rest now, and let your strength be 
recruited. Theu you shall relate to me what 
has passed since our parting.” 

In a few davs, Rivera, under the skilful treat- 
ment of the danger’s physician, recovered suf- 
ficiently to be enabled to recount his brief but 
painful experience, of captivity, suffering, and 
erils of the darkest nature. Tne seaman shud- 
ered as the story of the murdered boy and 
suicide father fell upon his ear. “ You have in- 
deed suffered, my friend,” cried he, grasping 
the young American’s arm — “ Providence must 
have ordained your deliverance for some good 
purpose. Fear not — you shall yet enjoy hap- 
pier days, to recompense you for the horrors of 
the past.” 

“ But my wife,” murmured Rivers, covering 
with his hauds his withered cheeks and sunken 
eyes. 

“Will love you for the dangers you have 
passed,” answered Jones, with a smile. “ Trust 
me, Rivers, once restored to her arms, you will 
forget all you have suffered, or think of it only 
as a fearful dream.” 

“ She shall learn to couple your name, Captain 
Jones, with all her gratitude to heaven. That 
lesson I will teach her.” 

“Thank you, my friend,” answered Jones. 
“ But, tell me, — this British corporal Nevera — he 
is a determined fellow, it would seem.” 

“ He is, indeed, sir, and as noblehearted as he 
is resolute. To him I owe my lasting gratitude, 
as well as to the gallant Evans.” 

“They shall be looked to. If the Briton 
wishes to serve Congress instead of his old mas- 
ter George, he shallfight under that banner as 
long as he pleases,” said Jones, lifting his cha- 

» as he raised his eyes to the flag which he 
so well and defended so undauntedly. 

Both Nevers and Evans were glad of the op- 
portunity to enrol themselves as volunteers under 
Paul Jones. The corporal, as Tom the ranger 
remarked, was too honest a man to wear a red 
coat, and pipe clay his leathern breeches. They 
were soon entered on the ship’s books, and rated 
as entitled to prize money ; and with this addition 
to her crew, the Ranger pursued her course to- 
ward the sunny shores of France. 

Ernest Rivera rapidly recovered his prostrated 
strength, and in a few weeks scarcely any traces 
remained of the severe trials he had undergone. 
He walked the deck with his friend Paul Jones, 
once more free, and with the hopes of youth 
again swelling his heart. 

The young man’s capabilities of endurance 
and action nad both been greatly developed 
since his parting with the Scotchman a year be- 
fore. Other motives besides the love of his own 
country now conspired to actuate him to hatred 
against the invaders of her liberties. He had 
witnessed, as well as suffered, the cruelties of 
the British at St. Augustine. He had beheld Am- 
erican prisoners treated with worse severity than 
even tne laws of a penal settlement could au- 
thorize ; and he had seen the practice of petty 
military tyr inny carried to such a pitch as to 
embitter even tne hirelings of the army against 
those whom they served. Disgust and a desire 
to escape the despotism of their officers, had in 
fact been the principal motives to induce the co- 
operation of the deserting soldiers in the scheme 
of corporal Nevers, which had resulted so fatal- 
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ly for those poor fellows; and Captain Rivers re- 
marked, too, with horror, the dreadful fate of 
the old man and his hapless son, victims origin- 
ally of British cruelty which had dragged them 
from their homes. 

Rivers, therefore, had resolved on thisoccasion, 
to accompany Captain Jones on his expedition, 
and if possible distinguish himself brilliantly be- 
fore returning to his home. “ With you, my de- 
liverer,” he cried, grasping the commander’s 
hand, “ I will strike a few blows, at least, against 
that tyrannic nation from whom all of us have 
endured so much.” 

“ With me, you shall have the opportunity,” 
was the reply of Paul Jones. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

MAT. ORRALL’S RESOLVE. 

1 will nofc pauoe — I will not stay, 

Till vengeance shall be mine.— Pornot. 

Morning broke over Laurelwood House, and 
the fair country around it, such a morning as is 
most beautiful upon southern plains, when the 
air is all perfume, the skies golden, and the face 
of nature lovely as a dream. 

Up and down amid the darkness of the night, 
had Matthew Orrall wandered weak and bleed- 
ing from his wound, yet still clutching nervously 
the stiletto which nad pierced his side. The 
bravo now lay at the root of a gnarled oak-tree, 
that lifted its rugged hight far above and around 
him, and strove to ponder upon the events of the 
night. 

Many and fierce were the man’s thoughts. 
He had found his child — the blind Alice ; he 
had gathered some idea of his enemy’s purpose, 
mysterious as it was. The conversation he haa 
overheard between Atree and his slave was suf- 
ficient to reveal at least one intention of the 
young tory, and this was the restoration of sight 
to the stricken Alice, through the skill of some 
foreign physician. But the motives which 
prompted Atree to this course — what were they? 

Orrall too well knew the character of his late 
confederate and employer, ever to imagine that 
sympathy or pity for the blind girl could actu- 
ate Robert Atree. He knew that the young 
tory’s heart was one which could harbor no 
sentiment more powerful than self-agrandize- 
ment; and he was convinced, therefore, that 
some deep design was at the bottom of all his 
enemy’s proceedings. At times, as he glanced 
back over his own stormy life, he thought of all 
that he himself might have been, and all that he 
had thrown to the winds, and he cursed and 
smote his forehead, when he reflected on what 
he was now. 

Then he would clash his teeth together, and 
swear vengeance* on Atree, and utter maledic- 
tions on his last night’s abortive attack. And 
again he would hold the stiletto before his eyes, 
and wonder, in his superstitious terror, if it had 
been wielded by mortal hands. At length, 
however, he reduced his frantic thoughts to 
something like reflection, and with a resumption 
of natural craft, sat aoout concocting new 
schemes of revenge, and projects for the re- 
covery of his child. 

Alice ! — that name always softened the iron 
of Mat Orrall’s nature. Alice brought visions of 
humanity and love about his dark soul. “I 
must pluck her from his power !” muttered the 
bravo — “ I will restore to her the sight of which 
she has been deprived so long — yes— the out- 
cast Orrall will give his child sight, and the 
wealth of a princess forherdowery — and then — 
then let death come by cord or cannon-ball — it 
matters not.” 

The bravo’s thoughts again reverted to the 
different conversations he had overheard during 
his concealment in Laurelwood House. The 
reverend form of the merchant Amoult, the 
beautiful face of the injured Louise, these rose 
before his memory to torment him ; and then 
he thought of the half-formed plot which Atree 
and the British officer had laid, to arrest the fu- 
gitives upon the renewal of their journey: 

Their journey ! Ah ! that was, as her master 
had informed Gottan, to remove Alice from 
Laurelwood. And they were to leave the man- 
sion to-day. This Orrall remembered that Atree 
had said, and the bravo resolved on a counter- 


plot. u I will pluck my child from him, and slay 
him among a thousand,” muttered the reckless 
man, holding aloft in the morning sun, the 
weapon that had wounded him. “Twice has 
he escaped my hand — but the third time comes 
my triumph. I will watch this house like a blood- 
hound, and pursue my enemy to the death.” 

The morning wore on, and a hot Carolina sun 
rose high in the heavens. But, Matthew Orrall, 
crouching in the thicket upon the road-side lead- 
ing from Laurelwood, watched every avenue of 
exit from the mansion. He had staunched and 
bound up his wound, which was not deep, with 
fragments of his own garments, and had appeas- 
ed the cravings of hunger with a few crusts 
which he carried in his pocket. But though 
weak and wounded, he had lost not one jot of 
that fiery and indomitable malignity which had 
been the bane and the ruin of all his hopes in 
life, and had Rebert Atree suddenly appeared 
alone before him, he would have sprung at his 
throat and conquered the tory, even though it 
should be by the sacrifice of his own remaining 
strength. (To bo continued.) 

Every Lady her own Gardner. — April.— 
Put on your coarse straw bonnet and your worst- 
ed polka, for the winds are cold. Make your 
husband put down that eternal Times , and give 
you his arm round the garden. Remark what 
a litter the walks are in. Say you wish the 
flowers would come out. Wonder where all 
the crocuses are gone to ; if he says the yellow 
linnets have eaten them to improve their color, 
ask him how he can talk such nonsense. Ob- 
serve that the fruit trees look like skeletons, and 
remind' him what nice peaches you had last 
year. If he suggests that he bought them in 
Covent-Garden, ask him how he can be so ag- 
gravating. Ask if the .anemonies don’t look 
like tulips ; if he says they do, and thinks they 
will do quite as well, tell him he is growing 
dreadfully mean. Tell him you must really 
have a little conservatory, not a great building, 
but a pretty little place which would cost just 
nothing, and which a very few pounds would 
fill. If he murmurs, say you did not want it for 
yourself so much as because it would be a nice 
place for him to sit in and smoke, as his cigar 
would help to kill the insects, and that would 
surely be Detter than scenting the new curtains 
you are determined to put up. Pick two or three 
violets at this period of the conversation, and 
hold them playfully to his nose, remarking, with 
your prettiest and most pouting smile, that there 
was a time when a certain person thought a 
flower from your hand was worth taking. Don’t 
mind any little repartee of his crushing the 
coarse straw bonnet, as you can get another 
for eighteenpence, and a conservatory is worth 
eighteenpence. Remark the pleasure it gives 
you to see him taking the fresh air in the garden, 
and that it quite recalls the days when he used 
to walk about with you in the dear old garden, 
at Lewisham before you were married. Then 
push the conservatory very hard indeed. If he 
still hold out, tell him, and lean heavily on his 
arm, that perhaps he is right, for it would be 
only a useless expense, for you have a presenti- 
ment that these are the last spring flowers you 
will ever see with him. Make him promise to 
plant them around your early tomb, and some- 
times come and see them. That you have been 
thinking of poor Lavinia Buggins, who died in 

her first conf ; but you will have got the 

conservatory long before this, and a permanent 
gardener into the bargain. By attending to these 
instructions a lady may make the delightful sci- 
ence of gardening an agreeable and profitable 
pursuit — [Puppet-Show. 

Dignity. — All establishments die of dignity. 
They are too proud to think themselves ill and 
take a little physic. — [Sidney Smith. 

We make ourselves more injuries than are 
oflered us ; they many times pass for wrongs in 
our own thoughts, that were never meant so by 
the heart of mm that speaketh. 

With increase of fame too often comes addi- 
tion to care ; and sorrows grow out of the surfeits 
of employment. 


Eloquent Eulogium on Cromwell. — What 
can be more extraordinary than that a person of 
mean birth, no fortune, no eminent qualities, of 
body, whicn have sometimes or of mind ; which 
have often, raised men to the highest dignities, 
should have the courage to attempt, and the 
happiness to succeed in so improbable a design 
as the destruction of one of the most ancient 
and most solidly founded monarchies on the 
earth — that he should have the power or bold- 
ness to put his prince and master to an open 
and infamous death — to banish that numerous 
and strongly ailied family, — to do all of this 
under the name and wages of a parliament — to 
trample upon them, too, as he pleased, and 
spurn them out of doors when he grew weary 
of them — to raise up a new and unheard of 
monster out of their ashes — to stifle that in the 
very infancy, and set himself up above all that 
were ever called sovereigns in England ; to op- 
press all his enemies by arms, and all his friends 
afterwards by artifice; to serve all parties pa- 
tiently for a while, and to command them vic- 
toriously at last ; to over-run each corner of the 
three nations, and overcome, with equal facility, 
both the riches of the south and the poverty of 
the north; to be feared and courted by all for- 
eign princes, and adopted a brother to the gods 
of the earth ; to call together parliaments with 
a word of his pen, and scatter them again with 
the breath of nis mouth ; to be humbly and 
daily petitioned that he would please to be 
hired at the rate of two millions a year ; to be 
the master of those who had hired him before 
to be their servant; to have the estates and lives 
of the three kingdoms as much at his disposal 
as was the little inheritance of his father, and 
to be as noble and liberal in the spending of 
them ; and lastly (for there is no end of all the 
particulars of his glory), to bequeath all this, 
with one word, to his posterity; to die with 
peace at home and triumph abroad, to be buried 
among kings,* and with more than regal solem- 
nity : and to leave a name behind him not to be 
extinguished but with the whole world ; which 
as it is now too little for his praises, so might 
have been, too, for his conquests, if the short 
line of his human life could have been stretch- 
ed out to the extent of his immortal designs. — 
[Abraham Cowley. 

Philanthropy, my friends, is of no particular 
sect ; it is confined by no paltry form of rule ; 
it knows no distinction, but that of the happy 
or unhappy ; it is older than the gospel ? eternal 
as that great source from whence it springs, and 
often bears higher in the heathen’s heart, than 
in those of many who are called Christians, who, 
though under the influence of the most benev- 
olent of all possible systems, yet not unfre- 
ouently refuse both relief and compassion to 
the petitions of the wretched, and the entreaties 
of the unhappy. God forbid that the genuine 
feelings of humanity were confined to this or 
that mode of faith ! God forbid that any ridic- 
ulous prejudice should hinder me from rever- 
encing the man, (however we may differ in spec- 
ulative notions,) whose gentle spirit flies to sooth 
the mourner ; whose ear is attentive to the voice 
of sorrow ; whose pittance is shared with those 
who are not the world’s friends ; whose boun- 
tiful hand scatters food to the hungry, and rai- 
ment to the naked ; and whose peaceful step* 
as he joumeyeth on his way, are blessed, and 
blessed again, by the uplifted eye of thankful 
indigence, and the sounds of honest gratitude 
from the lips of wretchedness. — [Dean Kirwan. 


Love of Country. — It is necessary to limit 
and concentrate the sentimets of interest and 
commiseration to give them proper activity. It 
is certain that the greatest prodigies of virtue 
have emanated from the love of country. This 
sentiment, touching and lively at the same time, 
which joins the force of self-love to the beauty 
of virtue, gives to the latter an energy which, 
without disfiguring it, converts it into the[most 
heroic of passions. It is this which has pro- 
duced so many immortal actions, the splendor 
of which dazzles our feeble eyes ; and so many 
great men, whose antique virtues pass for fables, 
since the love of country has been turned by CU| 
into derision.— [Rousseau. 
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A. SIROCCO ON THE DEAD SEA. 

Wx extract the following interesting sketch from 
Lieut. Lynch’s forthcoming “ Narrative of the Uni- 
ted States Expedition to the Dead Sea and the River 
Jordan/’ The work, we learn, will soon be ready 
for publication. The delay of its appearance has 
been occasioned by the numerous illustrations with 
which it is embellished : 

At 2 86 P. M. close in with the eastern shore, but 
unable to land from the soft bottom and shoalness 
of the water. At 2 60 a light breeze from the W . 
N.W., hauled to the north toward the base of the 
peninsula. A long, narrow, dry marsh, with a few 
scrubby bushes, separated the water from a range 
of stupendous hills, 2000 feet high. The cliff of En 
Nuweiroh (Little Tiger) lofty and grand, towering 
above us in horizontal strata of brown limestone, 
and beautiful rose-colored sandstone beneath. 
Clouds in the east (nimbus) seemed to be threaten- 
ing a gust. At 8 SO, steering N.N.E., along a low, 
marshy flat, in shallow water. The light wind had 
subsided, and it wag oppressively hot; air 97 deg.; 
water, twelve inches below the surface, 90. A 
thin, purple haze over the mountains, increasing 
every moment, and presenting a most singular ana 
awful appearance; the haze so thin that it was 
transparent, and rather a bluish than a distinct 
color. 1 apprehended a thunder gust or an earth- 
quake, ana took in the sail. 

At 8 60 a hot, blistering hurricane struck us 
from the south-east, and for some moments we 
feared being driven out to sea. The thermometer 
rose immediately to 102 degrees. The men, closing 
their eyes to shield them from the fiery blast, were 
obliged to pull with all their might to stem the ris- 
kf. waves, and at 4 30 physically exhausted, but 
with grateful hearts, we gained the shore. My 
own eye-lids were blistered by the hot wind, being 
unable to protect them, from the necessity of steer- 
ing the boat. 

We landed on the south side of the peninsula, 
near Humier, the most desolate spot upon which we 
had yet encamped. Some went up the ravine to 
•scape from the stifling wind ; others driven back 
by the glare, returned to the boats and couched 
under the awnings. One mounted spectacles to 
protect his eyes, but the metal became almost burn- 
ing to the touch ; and the inner folds of our gar- 
ments were cooler than those exposed to the imme- 
diate contact of the wind. We bivouacked without 
tents, on a dry marsh, a few dead bushes around 
us, and some of the thorny nubk, and a tree bearing 
a red berry a short distance inland, with low canes 
on the margin of the sea. At a short distance to 
the N.E., on the peninsula, we found fragments of 
an immense and very old mill-stone. The mill had 
doubtless been turned by a canal from the ravine, 
down which the water must flow copiously in the 
rainy season. 

At 6, finding the heat intolerable, we walked up 
the dry torrent bed in search of water. Found two 
successive pools rather than a stream, with some 
minnows in them; the water, not yet stagnant, 
flowing from the upper to the lower pool. There 
wore some succulent plants on their margins, and 
font roots and a few bushes around them. There 
wore huge boulders of sandstone in the bed of the 
ravine ; a dead palm tree near the largest pool, a 
living one in the cleft of the rock at the head of the 
gorge; and high up, to the summits of the beetling 
cliffs, the sandstone lay in horizontal strata, with 
perpendicular cleavage, and limestone above, its 
ljg^brown color richly contrasting with the deep 

"The sandstone below limestone here, and lime- 
stone without sandstone on the opposite shore, 
Would seem to indicate a geological fault. 

Washed and bathed in one of the pools, but the 
relief was only momentary. In one minute after 
leaving the water, the moisture on the surface 
evaporated, and left the skin dry, parched, and 
stiff. Except the minnows in the pool, there was 
nut a living thing stirring; but the hot wind swept 
meaning through the branches of the withered palm 
truer, and every bird and insect, if any there were, 
tatf sought shelter under the rocks. 

'Qatang out from the ravine, the sight was a sin- 
gfijayone. The wind had increased to a tempest — 
ifyp two extremities, and the western shore of the 
sea were curtained by a mist, on this side of a pur- 
ple hue, on the other a yellow tinge ; and the red 
aM rayless sun, in the bronzed clouds, had the 
appearance it presents when looked upon through 
smoked glass. Thus may the heavens have appear- 
ed just before the Almighty in His wrath rained 
down fire upon the cities of the plain. Behind were 


the rugged crags of the mountains of Moab, the 
land of incest, enveloped in a cloud of dust, swept 
by the simoom from tne Great Desert of Arabia. 

There was a smoke on the peninsula, a little to 
the north of us. We knew not whether those who 
made it might prove friends or foes ; and therefore 
that little smoke was not to be disregarded. We 
had brought one of the Ta’amirah with us for the 
express purpose of communicating with the natives, 
but he was so fearful of their hostility that I could 
not prevail on him to bear a message to them. With 
his back to the wind and his eyes fixed on the 
streaming smoke, he had squatted himself down a 
short distance from us. He thought that we would 
be attacked in the night ; I felt sure that we would 
not if we were vigilant. These people never attack 
each other but at an advantage, and fifteen well- 
armed Franks can, in that region, bid defiance to 
anything but surprise. 

We have not seen an instance of deformity among 
the Arab tribes. This man was magnificently form- 
ed, and when he walked it was with the port and 
presence of a king. It has been remarked that 
races with highly colored skins are rarely deformed; 
and the exemption is attributed, perhaps erroneous- 
ly, not to a mode of life differing from a civilized 
one, but to a hereditary organization. 

The sky grew more angry as the day declined : 

“ The •etling tan in crimson seemed te mourn, # 
Denouncing greater woes at its return, 

And adds new horrors to its present doom, 

By certain fears of evil yet to come.” 

The heat rather increased than lessened after the 
sun went down. At 8 P. M., the thermometer was 
106 deg. five feet frem the ground. At one foot 
from the latter it was 104 deg. We threw ourselves 
upon the parched, cracked earth, among dry stalks 
and canes, which would before have seemed insup- 
portable from the heat. Some endeavored to make 
a screen of one of the boat’s awnings, but the fierce 
wind swept it over in an instant. It was more like 
the blast of a furnace than living air. At our feet 
was the sea, and on our right, through the thicket, 
we could distinguish the gleaming of the fires, and 
hear the shouts from an Arab encampment. 

In the early part of the night there was scarcely 
a moment that some one was not at the water- 
breakers ; but the parching thirst could not be al- 
layed; for, although there was no perceptible per- 
spiration, the fluid was carried off as fast as it was 
received into the Bystem. At 9 the breakers were 
exhausted, and our last waking thought was water. 
In our disturbed and feverish slumbers we fancied 
the cool beverage purling down our parched and 
burning throats. The mosquitoes, as ir their stings | 
were envenomed by the heat, tormented us almost 
to madness, and we spent a miserable night, through- 
out which we were oompelled to lie encumbered 
with our arms, while by turns we kept vigilant 
watch. 

We had spent the day in the glare of a Syrian 
sun, by the salt mountain of Usdum, in the hot 
blast of the sirocco, and were now bivouacked under 
the calcined cliffs of Moab. When the water was 
exhausted, all too weary to go for m6re, even if there 
were no danger of a surprise, we threw ourselves 
upon the ground— eyes smarting, skin burning, 
lips and tongue, and throats parched and dry ; and 
wrapped the first garment we could find around 
our heads to keep off the stifling blast ; and in our 
brief and broken slumbers drank from ideal foun- 
tains. 

Those who have never felt thirst, never suffered 
in a simoom in the wilderness, or been far off at sea, 
with 

M Water, water everywhere, 

Nor any a drop to drink,” 

can form no idea of our sensations. They are best 
illustrated by the exclamation of the victim in 
Dante’s Inferno : 

“ The little rills which down the grawy side 
Of Casern ino flow to Arno’s stream. 

Filling their banks with verdure aa they glide, 

Are ever in my view— no idle dream— 

For more than vision parches, makes me weak, 

Than that disease which wastes my pallid cheek.” 

Our thoughts could not revert to home save in 
connection with the precious element ; and many 
were the imaginary speeches wo made to visionary 
common councils against ideal water carts, which 
went about unsubstantial city streets, spouting the 
glorious liquid in the very wastefulness of abund- 
ance, every drop of which seemed priceless pearls, 
as we lay on the shore of the Dead Sea, in the fever- 
ish sleep of thirst. 

The poor affrighted Arab slept not a wink— for, 
repeatedly, when I went out, as was my custom, to 
see that all was quiet and the sentries on the alert, 
he was ever in the same place and looking in the 
same direction. 

At midnight the thermometer stood at 98 deg. ; 
shortly after which the wind shifted and blew 
lightly from the north. At 4 A. M. thermometer | 
82 deg. ; comparatively oooL I 


Ini to Jtfiartmmt. 


THE WHISPER AT PARTING. 


She but look’d, and the darkness of parting awhile 
TV a a dispell’d by those glances of tender regret ; 

While the sunset of hope was illumed by a smile, 
Whose twilight of happiness lingers there yet. 

How I felt on my cheek the warm crimson was 
glowing, 

When it thrill’d to the breath that exhaled from 
her moutii ; 

As the roses spring forth, when the summer is 
throwing 

Its breath of perfume from the zephyrs of South. 
Oh ! burn not thus, my cheek, as in mine ear 
That thrilling whisper still I seem to hear. 

Yes, we parted — but yet, in that moment of bliss 
Our hearts were knit closer than ever before ; 

And if only to join in such partings as this, 

I would willingly meet thee a thousand times 
o’er. 

On the night of thy absence, which now has roll’d 
o’er me, 

Still the moonbeams of memory shed their soft 
light, 

And the glow of that sunset still tends to assure me 
That the morrow of hope will be joyously bright 
Oh! burn my cheek, as still, methinks, again 
That stealing whisper thrills along my brain. 


“ I LOVE THE LADIES, EVERY ONE.” 


BT JAMES STILLMAN. 


I love the Ladies, every one — 

The laughing, ripe brunette — 

Those dark-eyed daughters of the sun. 
With tresses black as jet. 

What rapture in their glances grow ! 
Rich tints their cheek discloses ; 

And in the little dimples there 
Young smiling Love reposes. 

I love the Ladies, every one— 

The blonde so soft and fair, 

With looks bo mild and languishing. 

And bright and golden hair. 

How lovely are their sylph-like forms— 
Their alabaster hue ! 

And their blushes far more beautiful 
Than rose-buds bathed in dew. 

I love the Ladies, every one — 

E’en those whose graceless forms 

Are rugged as the oak, that’s borne 
A hundred winters' storms. 

The young, the old, the stout, the thin ; 
The short aa well as tall ; 

Widows and wives, matrons and maids— 
Oh, yes ! I love them all. 

I love the Ladies, every one — 

None but a wretch would flout ’em ; 

This world would be a lonely place 
If we were left without ’em. 

But, lighted by a woman’s smile. 

Away all gloom is driven ; 

And the most humble home appears 
Almost a little heaven. 

I love the Ladies, every one— 

They’re angels all, uod bless 'em ! 

And what can greater pleasuregive 
Than to comfort and caress ’em ? 

I call myself a temperance man. 

So I'll drink their health in water — 

Here’s to the mothers, one and all, 

And every mother’s daughter ! 


LINES ON PARTING. 


The beams that o’er the mountain play 
Shall leave them lone at even ; 

And thy sweet smile will pass away. 
Just like that light of heaven. 

For, lady, ’tie the doem of earth 
To meet but just to sever— r 

The friendship that to-day finds birth 
To-morrow dies for ever ! 

Still there’s a moral in this doom 
That speaks to every heart; 

It is that $&rth is not our home. 

Else wherefore should we part ? 

Then turn those gentle eyes above, 
Where peace and joy entwine— 

The home of friendship and of love— 
May it be thine and mine. 
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THE MUSICIAN’S DAUGHTER. 


A TALE OF RAVENNA. 


“ , Tta sweet to bear 
At evening, on tbe blue and moonlr deep, 

The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier. 

By distance mellowed, o’er the waters sweep.” 

Dow Juan. 

Among the various cities of the Papal States 
(Rome, of course, excepted) few are richer in ob- 
jects of interest to the traveler, whose mind can 
cull flowers of memory from the contemplation of 
the men and monuments of the past, than the an- 
cient city of Ravenna. The environs of this town 
forcibly recall to the eye, that views them for the 
first time, the vast and silent Campagna of Rome, 
to which the wide and cheerless marshes, in the 
midst of which it stands, bear much general resem- 
blance. Between the town and the sea, whose 
waves once laved its marble terraces; but which 
have now, from various causes, receded to a dis- 
tance of five miles, is situated the boundless pineta, 
or pine forest, celebrated in the verse of Dante and 
Boccaccio, and which extends for upwards of fifteen 
miles along the dreary shore of the Adriatic. Thro* 
the somber foliage of this gloomy grove the even- 
ing breeze, rising from the sea, sweeps with plain- 
tive murmur, oppressing the ear of the wayfarer 
with its mournful music, and irresistibly draw- 
ing his thoughts into unison with its own melan- 
choly strain. Such moments as these, in which 
the heart droops in sympathy with surrounding 
scenes, are not altogether ungrateful to the reflec- 
tive pilgrim ; they form a welcome relief to the ten- 
sion and excitement of the mind, which constant 
change of scene and the oft-recurring adventures 
of foreign travel seldom fail to beget : they serve 
to prepare it for keener enjoyment of whatever may 
next present itself, in the ever varying panorama 
of men and things — in fact, as medicine to the 
body, sadness, it must be owned, brings vigor and 
elasticity to the mind. 

The city entered, however, reality takes the 
place of revery. The numerous splendid churches 
and monuments of marble — some of the latter me- 
mentos of the deadly feuds of the Traversari and 
Polenta in the middle ages, when Ravenna was an 
independent republic — the frequent Byzantine re- 
mains, which impart to the streets the air of a 
Greek rather than a Roman city; the constant me- 
morials of Dante, whose exiled old age was here 
solaced by the protection and hospitality of the 
powerful Guida da Polenta, who afforded the living 
poet an asylum, and bestowed on him, when dead, 
a grave and funeral honors ; and lastly, in our own 
times, the reminiscences of Byron, who, hurrying 
from his native land, stung by the sense of wrongs, 
fancied or real, sought in its gloomy environs a 
congenial resting place for his troubled spirit — 
all combine to engross the stranger’s thoughts as 
he sets foot within its precincts. 

On a calm Sabbath evening, toward the middle 
of the last century, vespers had just been concluded 
ot the ancient church of Santa Vitale, an edifice of 
which Ravenna may justly boast as the work of the 
great Justinian. The fumes of incense curled 
gracefully around the branches of the silver chan- 
deliers that swung suspended from the lofty roof, 
and to which the rays of the setting sun, breaking 
through the painted windows of the choir, lent a 
brighter, yet mellowed luster; the strains of Pales- 
trina burst forth in rich harmony from the organ, 
and died away in the distant aisles; and & gorgeous 
train of priests, in vestments of scarlet and gold, 
and glittering in the reflected light of the tapers 
borne before them, passed with stately step from 
the high altar, through the nave, and disappeared 
beneath the granite pillars of the portico. Against 
one of these pillars stood an elderly man, clad in 
the garb of a plain citizen, holding by the hand a 
girl aged about sixteen, also neatly and becomingly 
attired, and of the most striking beauty; and at a 
short distance might have been observed a third 
person, who kept stepping from behind the church 
door to peep at the parties we have described, and 
retiring precipitately, as if to avoid recognition. 

The elder of the two men was Carlo Clarelli b/ 
name, and the girl, his only child, Valeria. Clarelli 
was by profession a violinist, a consummate mas- 
ter ot his art, and an admirer of the celebrated 
Corelli, as its most able exponent, to a degree 
almost amounting to adoration. If any of his ac- 
quaintance presumed to couple the names of Valen- 
tini, Lully, or any extemporary master, with that 
of his musical deity, he would feel himself insulted 
by the allusion, and thenceforth repudiate all 
knowledge of a person who could show himself so 
devoid of taste or discernment. He would have 
endured any privation rather thin have passed a 
day without playing one of his favorite master’s 
concertos. With these renowned compositions he 
had become so fapiiliar 39 to dfanenee altogether 


with the score; and his attentive girl, at his usual 
signal, upon the conclusion of the morning’s repast, 
used to h ind him his favorite Cremona, when he 
would 'jink into his chair, and closing his eyes, a& 
if t<> -hut out all other perceptions, proceed to ex- 
ecufe some of these masterpieces, with a finish and 
brilli ancy th.it could not be surpassed. Then, afeer 
l.im**nti ,, g with a sigh that his hand was not so obe- 
dient as i'u bygone days, he would fall back to enjoy 
his siesta, to dream of his cherished Corelli, and 
the art for which he lived ; and from the exercise 
of which his soul imbibed such deep draughts of 
delight. 

On quitting the church of Santa Vitale, which at 
that period possessed the finest choir of any in the 
city, and was consequently the frequent resort of 
all who admired the grand compositions of Pales- 
trina and Pergolesi — those twin Handels of the 
Romish church— Clarelli and his daughter pursued 
their way homeward, followed by the third person 
we have named, who, observing them enter their 
abode in a neighboring street, instantly turned back 
and disappeared. 

On the following day, a stranger of noble mein 
and richly clad, called upon the musician, and, after 
introducing himself as Count Rlnaldo Palermini, 
expressed a wish to have the benefit of his instruc- 
tion. Clarelli, whose refined ear recoiled from the 
drudgery of tuition, replied with a bow that he re- 
ceived but few pupils, and those only who had at- 
tained some proficiency ; at the same time pointing 
to an instrument, and inviting the count to afford 
him some idea of his skill. The latter reluctantly 
complied, and played a few bars of a popular melo- 
dy, but to the evident annoyance of the professor, 
who made a sign for him to cease, and observed that 
his visitor’s studies had as yet produced but little 
fruit. 

“ However,” he continued, “as you have displayed 
some taste, and express yourself a devoted admirer 
of the art which I unworthily profess, and on which 
the matchless Corelli has shed the luster of his ge- 
nius, I will in your case deviate from my rule, and 
consent to receive you as a pupil, which act I ex- 
pect you to acknowledge by unflagging zeal and at- 
tention.” 

A month had elapsed since Count Rinaldo — as he 
styled himself— had become the pupil of Clarelli. 
A group of young men were assembled in a saloon 
of the musician’s house, awaiting his coming to 
commence their lesson. Valeria, his daughter, seat- 
ed at the harpsichord, is singing for their gratifi- 
cation a simple romanza, the composition of her fa- 
ther, a penalty imposed by the foremost of the 
pupils, who had surprised her unawares in the 
music-room. At her side stood Rinaldo, whose 
eye and ear seemed equally charmed by the beauty 
of the singer and the sweetness of her voice. The 
concluding cadenza had hardly died away, and the 
timid girl, blushing amid the compliments of the 
bystanders, was about to withdraw, when Clarelli 
entered, only to hear a repetition of the encomiums 
so profusely lavished on his accomplished and pret- 
ty daughter. Without heeding these universal 
commendations, he instantly commanded silence, 
raised his violin to his shoulder, and after a short 
prelude, struck suddenly into the eighth concerto 
of his favorite master, amid the profound attention 
of the company. The concerto, the most generally 
admired of the set, was on this occasion interpreted 
with an energy, fire, and intensity of expression 
that held the audience literally spell-bound, from 
the opening bar to the conclusion. One only, dur- 
ing its performance, raised his eyes from the in- 
spired musician— it was Rinaldo, who turned as if 
in quest of Valeria, but she had quitted the cham- 
ber unobeerved. 

“Theie!” cried Clarelli, as he dropped his bow, 
amid the loud bravos of his astonished pupils; “ but 
now you were all in raptures with a trifling roman- 
za, the foolish production of a vacant hour ; but 
this, my children, is music indeed. Here the 
mighty master, Corelli, has poured out the treas- 
ures of his fancy in streams of undying melody ; 
there is no music like this on earth, there can be 
no finer in heaven ! Oh, that it had fallen to my 
lot to have heard their inspired author give utter- 
ance to the glowing beauties of these immortal 
compositions, I had then perceived how fruitless 
have been my poor endeavors to attain to their due 
and worthy interpretation ! Study then, my sons, 
by day and by night ; each bar will unfold fresh 
beauties; and, above all, this glorious number eight, 
which is glittering with gems as bright and count- 
less as the stars of heaven ! Oh, that I could find 
the man who should afford me a more perfect con- 
ception of its hidden charms than, after a life de- 
voted to its study, I have been able to attain ; such 
a one should I cherish as my dear foster brother in 
art, the bright solace of my declining years, the 
welcome sharer of all I possess !” 

Of aU ?” repeated Rinaldo, in a reflective tone, as 

the old man conclqde4 MwentbqsUstip apostrophe. 


“ Yea, verily, my son ; for to such a one I would 
reftise naught ; not even the hand of my cherished 
Valeria ; and such a one only is worthy of aspiring 
to it !” 

44 Then poor Valeria must wait long enough for 
a husband » observed Rinaldo ; “ for I cannot con- 
ceive anything nearer perfection than the display 
of skill which nas just delighted us.” 

“ Nor I, indeed,” echoed the pupils, simultane- 
ously. 

44 Ah !” resumed Clarelli, 44 you are all as yet 
but infant* in art ; you will find, as you mount up- 
ward, that the ladder strengthens with every step ; 
that perfection is a goal to which each day finds us 
no nearer ; and that of the many devoted follower* 
of our divine art, but one has reached the envied 
hight — the great, the incomparable Corelli.” 

The artistic enthusiasm that glowed in every 
feature of the musician, and the profound sincerity 
of his manner as he uttered the foregoing senti- 
ments, made a deep impression on the group around 
him ; some of whom, for the first time, perhaps, 
were sympathetically touched by that divine nre 
which burns within the bosom of every real artist, 
whether painter, poet, or musician, and from 
which his genius imbibes inspiration and vigor. 
The Count Rinaldo, especially, was absent and 
thoughtful throughout the lesson which followed, 
and at its conclusion quitted his companions in 
silence and retired. He appeared no more at the 
house ot the musician. 

The current of our story now transports ub to a 
solitary and ruinous villa, on the shore of the 
Adriatic, between Ravenna and Rimini, a deserted 
palace, mourning amid the desolation of surround- 
ing swamps, and rocks covered with sea-grass, a 
scene familiar to the admirers of the genius of 
Canaletti and our own equally gifted Callcott. 
Wild vines and maiden's hair curled luxuriantly 
round the yellow and tottering columns of this 
once splendid mansion, fig trees shot up from it* 
floors, and in the clefts and fissures of its moss- 
grown walls sprang forth violets and the dun- 
colored gilliflower. The upper story alone pre- 
sented any token of habitation — its broken case- 
ments were carefully closed, and a passing light 
every now and then threw its glimmering shadow 
on the orange trees below. Within a chamber of 
the ground floor a fire was kindled, around which 
reposed some dozen men, muffled in boat-cloaks, 
and wearing the red cap common to Greek and 
Italian sailors. Before the door of the chamber, 
another man, in similar garb, was pacing to and 
fro as sentinel, his drawn cutlass glittering in the 
mingled light of the fire and the moonbeams. Sud- 
denly a casement above was opened, and & young 
girl leaned forward upon the moss-green parapet. 
She turned her pale face to the moon, and appeared 
to listen to the murmuring of the sea, as its wave* 
broke sullenly beneath, and threw their spray in 
glittering clouds over the marble terrace that 
fronted the building. Now she would pause to 
catch the distant echoes of the gondoliers’ chorus, 
and now gaze with eager eye in the direction of * 
small vessel that lay a short distance off the shore, 
and whose white and loosened sails flapped impa- 
tiently in the night breeze. 

“ Valeria ! Valeria !” whispered a voice from 
below, “ I come to bid thee farewell. We sail this 
night for Cyprus, admit me, then, instantly, I im- 
plore thee — a minute’s delay may prove our ruin.” 

The next moment the speaker was rushing up 
the staircase of the villa, and tapping impatiently 
at the door on the landing-place, was admitted by 
Valeria Clarelli, not as of old, radiant with smiles, 
and youthful merriment, but pale, haggard, and 
broken-hearted. • 

44 Oh, Valeria !” cried the intruder , 44 to-night** 
breeze will bear me on an enterprize so fraught 
with peril that I dare not even hope to return in 
safety : nor would I wish it otherwise, sine* all I 
love on earth fades from my grasp in the moment 
of possession ; but ere I depart let me implore thy 
forgiveness for that act of violence which tore thee 
from thy cherished home, and the fond parent 
whose soul lived upon thy loveliness, to fret to 
death in this wild pirate’s nest. Alas ! from the 
moment I beheld thee 'neath the oolomns of Santa 
Vitale, my blood burned with love, my heart with 
longing. Each day that I entered thy home as the 
Count Palermini, under the pretext of acquiring 
that art thy father so nobly adorns, and there re- 
galed my eyes with thy beauty, the arrow sunk 
deeper into my heart — my soul’s madness drove me 
to force thee hither, seeing that the lawless pirate 
could not otherwise possess thee as his bride, bfit 
now to feel thee in my power, thy glowing beauty 
fading day by day, and thy heart cankered by un- 
ceasing grief, is a thought so fearful that I hate 
myself for having loved thee so fondly. Yet there 
is a corner for remorse even in a corsair’s breast, 
and to-morrow he assured a trusty hand ehall 
restore thee to thy parent. Adieu, Valeria! I gp 
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forth to danger, ay* to death — the hounds of his 
Holiness are e'n now upon my track — think some- 
times of Gennaro Contini, the pirate, if only to 
forgive the wrongs he has done thee.” 

As he ceased he raised her hand to his lips, and 
fervently kissed it. Valeria bent her tearful eyes 
on his manly countenance, and replied, “ Rinaldo — 
for I must still call thee so— I could have forgiven 
them all, I could even have loved thee — thee, the 
outcast of thy father’s house, the lawless pirate of 
the Adriatic, but thou hast, perhaps, broken the 
heart of the fondest parent on earth ; my poor 
father could not, I am sure, survive our separation.” 

“ Say not so, Valeria ; to-morrow shall see thee 
in thy parent’s arms, and if thy forgiveness depend 
on his welfare alone, then am I contented ; and,” 
continued the pirate, in a solemn and deliberate 
tone, “ should I survive the perils of this night’s 
adventure, I will try to win thee. Adieu !” 

So saying, he hurried from tne chamber, and as 
he descended the staircase, Valeria, whose heart 
had been half won by the striking person of the 
pirate, and his unwearying attention** as the Count 
Rinaldo, her father’s pupil, and whose youthful 
affection her sudden and violent abduction had not 
sufficed to obliterate, notwithstanding the lawless 
character of her admirer’s pursuits, went to the 
casement to steal a last glance at his departing 
form. Contini, as we must now call him, issued 
quickly from the villa, and advanced to the edge of 
the terrace as if to reconnoiter the vessel which, 
as above stated, lay a little off the land. In an 
instant a bright and sudden flash illumined tho 
ruin, followed by the quick report of a pistol, and 
the pirate fell to the ground, and rolling over the 
edge of the terrace fell into the waves below. Va- 
leria, sick with terror, retreated from the case- 
ment, and sinking on a couch listened with terrified 
ear to the tumult now raging around and within 
the building. At length the long-continued report 
of fire-arm* began to flag, and soon ceased alto- 
gether, giving evidence that one of the contending 
parties had surrendered ; and ere long the affright- 
ed girl was left alone, the sole living tenant of the 
gloomy ruin, the victorious soldiers, in their hurry 
to secure the prisoners, having omitted searching 
the interior of the villa. Trembling with appre- 
hension at the silence which now reigned around 
her, Valeria again ventured to approach the case- 
ment, whence with feurful gaze she beheld extend- 
ed on the terrace the bodies of several of the 
pirates, their ghastly and blood-stained features 
standing out in grim relief in the pale moonlight. 
Shocked at this appalling picture she again sought 
her couch, and overcome with grief and terror, at 
length fell asleep. 

The next morning an old man in the garb of a 
fisherman tapped at her chamber door, and in- 
formed her that a vetturino with a wagon and a 
pair of mules awaited her on the high road, to 
commence the journey to Ravenna, and instantly 
following her informant, our liberated beauty and 
her trusty conductor were soon pursuing their 
way along the dreary road that leads from Rimini 
to Ravenna by the sea shore. On entering the lat- 
ter city the driver suddenly stopped near the 
mausoleum of Dante. Valeria dismounted from the 
vehicle, and with a heartfelt addio to her compan- 
ion, hurried on the wings of affection to her child- 
hood’s home. As she drew near the well-known 
spot her heart beat violently with mingled joy and 
apprehension, and prevented her for some time 
from knocking for admission. In this interval, 
however, her misgivings were joyfully dissipated ; 
for pausing a moment to listen, the well-known 
tones of the violin gave a strong and sweet assur- 
ance of her parent’s welfare. Clarelli, indeed, 
whose existence knew but two sources of joy, his 
child and his violin, having lost the one, sought 
only the more eagerly for consolation in that which 
remained. He played at this time almost without 
cessation from morning to night, but the theme 
was ever andante mcutuoso , the plaintive waiting 
of his bereaved heart, dissolved in melody. At 
first the lo$s oi his child had so overwhelmed him 
that he refused consolation, and prayed daily for 
death to relieve his sorrow ; but the pirate having 
contrived to have conveyed to him the strongest 
assurances of her safety and speedy return, he be- 
came gradually resigned to a misfortune he hoped 
would be but temporary ; and taking up his in- 
strument, the peace which he had sought else- 
where in vain flowed with its tones into his heart. 

He ceased playing as his quick ear caught the 
timid knock of Valeria, rushed with instinctive 
eagerness to the door, and in the next moment 
pressed to his bosom the wasted form of his beloved 
fchild. 

“ This is indeed a day for rejoicing,” observed 
Flaminia, the musician’s servant, as she minutely 
arranged a repast, more than ordinarily choice, in 
honor of the joyful ocoasion. “ They are talking 


throughout the town of the capture of the dreadful 
pirate Gennaro Contini ; and e’en now as I passed 
the porch of St. Romuald, I saw a tumbril roll by, 
in which they said he lay dying of his wounds. 
However, living or dead,, he is by this time safe 
within the city prison.” 

This intelligence powerfully affected Valeria, 
who, in reply to the anxious questions of Clarelli 
as to the cause of her agitation, bid him kindly 
partake of the refreshment before him, and after 
their repast promised to relate all that had befallen 
her. Accordingly, the meal ended, she recounted 
to his eager ear how that the famous pirate Gen- 
naro Contini was no other than his old pupil the 
Count Rinaldo Palermini ; how as such he had 
sought her love, and how she had weakly listened 
to his protestations ; how he had proposed to her 
to fly with him from Ravenna, and on her rejecting 
his proposal had laid in wait in a neighboring 
street, and forcibly conveyed her to the dreary 
scene of her late captivity ; but that relenting at 
the fearful effects of his violence on its victim, had, 
on the eve of starting on a perilous adventure, as 
sured her of a speedy liberation, which assurance 
was, as we have se^n, strictly fulfilled. 

Clarelli listened in sympathetic tenderness to the 
tale of his daughter’s woes, g.izing the while with 
tearful eye on her face, once beaming with health 
and beauty, but now pale and hollow with the trace 
of many a recent suffering. 

“ Thank heaven !” he cried, as her recital was 
concluded, “ that remorse hath reached the heart ! 
of thy ravisher, and that thou art again within this 
home, so dark and cheerless in thy absence !” 

Thus speaking, he caught her in his arms, and 
covering her cheek with kisses, fervently bid her 
“good night.” 

The pirate Contini lay for some time within the 
city prison, awaiting recovery from his wound, 
which had been severe, to undergo trial and pun- 
ishment for the crime of which he had long been 
notoriously guilty. The officers of the Papal pow- 
er, incited by the hope of a reward which had 
been offered for his capture, used every effort, when 
they saw him fail wounded in the sea, as above 
narrated, to rescue him from the waves, and so 
produce him, living or dead, to the judicial authori- 
ties. In this they succeeded. It was whispered 
about, however, ere the prisoner was convalescent, 
that he was closely allied to a certain cardinal of 
great influence in the holy city ; that a grave of- 
fense, the result of a youthful folly, had compelled 
his sudden flight from Rome and his family; and 
that, left without resources, and hesitating between 
the career of a brigand by land or a pirate on the 
sea, he had chosen the latter as the most congenial 
to his wild and roving character. Possessed of 
rest personal advantages and undaunted courage, 
e soon gained paramount influence over his asso- 
ciates, and becoming their elected captain, long 
ravaged the Adriatic, to the terror of all who 
traded on its shores. After a successful adventure 
he would visit Ravenna, Rimini, and other towns 
on the coast, to dispose of his ill-gotten merchan- 
dise : and being in Ravenna on an occasion of this 
kind had first set eyes on Valeria Clarelli. By the 
exertion of friends ol great influence at the Vatican 
Contini escaped an ignominious death, and his peni- 
tent bearing during his captivity, operating strong- 
ly in his favor, his punishment was commuted to 
imprisonment for ten years, which was afterwards 
reduced to seven. 

One evening the musician and his daughter sat 
within their bumble abode, talking over bygone 
days, and the events which form the subject ot this 
tale, the former ever concluding with a sigh for 
those bright periods of his artist life, when, as he 
mournfully observed, his ear was ever quick, and 
his arm ready. A great misfortune has meanwhile 
befallen the violinist, paralysis has stricken his 
aged limbs, and his favorite Cremona, once so elo- 
quent, has become mute for ever. Valeria, now 
ripened into womanhood, is the sole bright object 
in a prospect where all else is cheerless and for- 
lorn — the patient solace ef the querulous old man, 
who, denied the gratification of his sole appetite, 
does little else but repine at his helpless condition 
from morn till night. Flaminia suddenly enters, 
announcing a visitor, and is thereupon followed by 
a tall figure enveloped in the folds of a Spanish 
cloak, and splashed with marks of recent travel, 
who, raising his hat, reveals to the astonished 
Valeria the somewhat changed but still remembered 
features of Gennaro Contini. Clarelli stepped 
forward, as if to obtain a nearer view of his visitor, 
which the latter observing, said, in a firm but 
mournful tone : 

“ I am your old pupil, the Count Rinaldo Paler- 
mini. I come to claim the fulfilment of a pledge 
given in this room years ago. I demand the hand 
of thy daughter — I will prove myself worthy of it.” 
^ So saying he took up a violin-case he had put 


down on entering, and proceeded to tune the in- 
strument, Clarelli the while watching his motion# 
in dumb astonishment. He paused an instant as if 
to collect his energies, and then commenced the 
very concerto his old master had executed on the 
same spot just ten years previously. 

When the first notes of the well-known music 
reached the old man's ear, he stood transfixed, as if 
by the influence of a potent spell ; but as the per- 
former proceeded, developing with each succeeding 
movement powers rarer than even he had ever 
boasted, his cheeks burned, his breast heaved, and 
his whole soul drank in the melody he had so long 
pined to hear once more. As the tones ceased, 
tears fell quickly from his furrowed cheeks, his eye 
rested with admiring wonder on Contini, and ne 
remained speechless with emotion and delight. 

“ The prize is fairly won,” he at length exclaim- 
ed ; “ the pledge shall be fulfilled !” 

“ Henceforth,” said Contini, advancing and tak- 
ing the hand of Valeria, “ let the treachery of the 
pupil, the crimes of the pirate, be remembered no 
more. I come, justly deprived of all that noble 
birth and kindred once promised me, and which I 
have forfeited by crime and folly, retaining naught 
but the name of that ancient house, whose escutch- 
eon hath, for the first time, been blotted by deeds 
like mine. I, Angelo Ruggieri, musician ot Bolog- 
na — prouder of the art I have acquired than the 
nobility I have lost, come to claim thee as my hard- 
won and long-loved bride. During seven years of 
cheerless captivity, rising from my pallet of straw 
with the first ray of dawn that pierced the bars of 
iny dungeon, I toiled hour by hour in the hope of 
reaching that perfection in thy father’s art, which 
be, ten years ago, fixed as the price of thy beauty, 
and which I felt would not plead in vain on behalf 
of the despoiler of his home. Heaven cheered my 
daily-renewed efforts with a bright vision of love 
and constancy that smiled on me from beyond the 
walls of my prison ; and on my release I departed 
for Bologna, there to renew my labor of love ; but 
now, with the favorite aid of the ablest professors 
of that famous city — dost thou remember, Valeria, 
at our parting I said, ‘ I will try to win thee?’ — the 
goal is reached at last, and thou art mine ! Come 
then, let us depart hence, where the deeds of my 
past life are yet unforgotten. In the city of my 
adoption, a humble, yet peaceful home awaits thee 
and thy cherished parent, and which the skill thy 
love has created shall be devoted to render more 
worthy of thee !” 

Valeria, her father, and Ruggieri — now adopting 
his real name for the first time since our acquain- 
tance with him — soon quitted Ravenna, and settling 
at Bologna, the fame of the latter ere long eclipsed 
that even of his father-in-law. At an annual gath- 
ering of professional friends on the anniversary of 
his nuptials, he never failed to gratify them by per- 
forming the famous eighth concerto, upon the con- 
clusion of which he used to observe, amid the en- 
thusiastic plaudits of the company : 

“ That’s how I won Valeria !” 

Inward Influence of Outward Beauty. — 
“ Believe me, there is many a road into our heart# 
besides our ears and brains; many a sight, and 
sound, and scent, even, of which we have never 
thought at all, sinks into our memory, and helps to 
shape our characters ; and thus children brought 
up among beautiful sights and sweet sounds will 
most likely show the fruits of their nursing by 
thoughtfulness, and affection, and nobleness of 
mind, even by the expression of the countenance. 
Those who live in towns should carefully remem- 
ber this, for their own sakes. Never lose an op- 
portunity of seeing anything beautiful. Beauty is 
G od’s handwriting — a wayside sacrament ; welcome 
it in every fair face, every fair sky, every fair 
flower, ana thank for it Him, the fountain of all 
loveliness, and drink it in simply and earnestly, 
with all your eyes ; it is a charmed draught, a cup 
of blessing.” 

Love. — There is a gloom in deep love as in deep 
water; there is a silence in it which suspends the 
foot; and the folded arms and dejected head are the 
images it reflects. No voice shakes its surface ; the 
Muses themselves approach it with a tardy and 
timid step, and with a low, tremulous and melan- 
choly song. — [W. S. Landor. 

Religion helmeted is religion no more ; but in the 
wars of the League, even in the midst of that blind 
and bloody hurtling of human passion, the forms of 
holiness, and charity, and devoted faith, were to be 
seen moving, like impassive spirits, through the 
ranks, binding up many a dreary wound, and 
turning many a dying eye to heaven. 

Whoever has gained the affections of a woman Is 
sure to suoceed in any enterprise wherein she as- 
sists him. — [Gall. 
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SONG. 

Sat, have yon in the morning 
Beheld the dewy gem, 

So beautiful, adorning 
The rose's diadem ? 

Or have you in the wildwood. 
Where clear the streamlet flows, 
Beheld in summer's ohildhood 
The blushing, bright primrose ? 

Have you beheld the lily 
Bloom on the water’s breast. 

Or in the dewy valley 
The gowan's modest crest ? 

Then ye have seen sweet Nature 
Her loveliest charms display, 

As they beamed in every feature 
Of her I've lost for aye. 

Her eye was lit with beauty, 

Her coral lip with love. 

Her bosom, true to duty. 

Was guileless as the dove. 

How tenderly, how kindly, 

Love's accents from her fell ! 
And, oh, how warmly, fondly 
I loved my Isabel ! 

In vain for me the flowers 
Of spring or summer blow, 

And from the rosy bowers 
In vain doth music flow ; 

The song-birds by the river 
Remind me all too well 
That stilled, and stilled for ever, 

Is the voice of Isabel ! 


THE DEAD ALIVE. 

A young man, oalled Arthur, was ooming lately 
from the country, where he had been to arrange 
some family affairs ; he was alone part of the way, 
but at some distance from town a traveler got into 
the coach. 

The traveler was a young man about the same 
age as Arthur, and a friendly intercourse soon 
sprung up between them. The flew comer’s name 
was Edward B ; he related to his fellow trav- 

eler that he was in a most peculiar situation, he 
was going to be married to a lady whom he had 
never seen, neither did he know her father ; the 
arrangement had been made by a friend of both 
parties, the preliminaries had been gone through 
by correspondence, and all seemed to make it a very 
desirable match. 

On arriving in Paris, Edward and Arthur were 
the best friends in the world. 

“ I hope that we shall meet again,” said the young 
provincial to Arthur, “ and & you were not in a 
hurry to return home, you would do me much plea- 
sure by breakfasting with me at the hotel where I 
stop.” 

Arthur accepted the invitation. 

The young people had been hardly half an hour 
at table, when Edward was taken suddenly with a 
fit, and died before assistance could be procured. 

This sad occurrence threw Arthur into great 
consternation, and he wished at least to render a 
last service to the friend that he had lost, by going 
to inform the family in which Edward was expected, 
of the sad catastrophe. 

However, before fulfilling this sad mission, he 
went home to his young wife, whom he was afraid 
would be uneasy at his absence, so that it was not 
till about five in the afternoon that he was able to 
call upon Mr. C . 

Mr. C , who doubted not on seeing him that 

it was his intended son-in-law, received him with 
open arms. 

“ How glad I am to see you, my dear Edward !” 
said he; “ we were only waiting for you to go to 
dinner so saying, he hurried the perplexed Ar- 
thur into the drawing-room, where, independently 
of his wife and daughter, were assembled several 
friends, who were to be presented to the future 
son-in-law. 

Mr. C ’s fluency of speech was so great that 

Arthur, not being able to get in a single word to 
undeceive him, was obliged to resign himself to the 
part forced upon him, and allowed himself to be 

§ resented to the young lady. He forgot even the 
eath of poor Edward, and could not help smiling 
at the strangeness of the adventure, which was 
more like a scene in a force than anything so serious 
as the reality. 

This thought so tickled his fancy, that his spirits 
became excited, and he was so witty and agreeable 
during dinner, that everybody, inducting the 


lady, was delighted with the supposed 
.ward. 

At a quarter to seven, just as they were going 
to tea, Arthur looked at his watch, and rose. 

“ A thousand pardons,” said he to Mr. C , 

but I am unfortunately obliged to leave you.” 

“ Leave us, and why ?** 

“ For an affair which does not allow of the least 
delay.” 


«* what affair can you have in Paris, where you 
are quite a stranger ? besides, on this occasion, I 
quite expected that you would at least have devoted 
to ub this evening.” 

“ Impossible, my dear sir, impossible !” 

“ How 1 Impossible !” 

« Well,” said Arthur, “ since you must know all, 
learn that at ten o'clock this morning I arrived in 
Paris, and at half-past ten I died; and that as the 
weather is warm, they mean to bury me this eve- 
ning at seven o'clock. You must be aware 1 1 
cannot keep the foneral ceremony waiting ; it 
would give them a very bad opinion of me. Besides, 
the Young France Hotel won't keep my body any I 
longer.” ! 

After this speech, Arthur took his hat and van- 
ished. 

“ What an original !” said Mr. C . “ Come, 

I shall have a very witty relation ; but I wish he 
would have jested on a gayer subject. You see 
he will be back in half an hour ; I dare say he]s 
gone to smoke a cigar on the Boulevards. This is 
no doubt the way they joke in the country.” 

Ten o'clock struck, and the intended had not 
returned. 

Mr. C became uneasy ; and, to solve the 

myBtery, went to the hotel, and inquired for Ed- 
ward B . They related to him that a traveler 

arrived there that morning at ten, and that half 
an hour after he had died, and had been buried 
that evening at seven; to substantiate which state- 
ment they produced the official deposition of the 
death of Edward B . 

Poor Mr. C returned home in a state impos- 

sible to describe. His belief in ghosts and fetches 
since this occurrence remains unshaken. 


THE NORTHERN COUNTIES OF ENGLAND 160 
YEARS SINCE. 

A large part of the country beyond the Trent was, 
down to the eighteenth century, in a state of bar- 
barism. Physical and moral causes had concurred 
to prevent civilisation from Bpreading to that re- 
gion. The air was inclement; the soil was gene- 
rally such as required skillful and industrious 
cultivation ; and tnere could be little skill or in- 
dustry in a tract which was often the theater of 
war, and which, even when there was nominal 
peace, was constantly desolated by bands of Scot- 
tish marauders. Before the union of the two Bri- 
tish crowns, and long after that union, there was 
as great a difference Wween Middlesex and North- 
umberland, as there now is between Massachusetts 
and the settlements of those squatters who, far to 
the west of the Mississippi, administer a rude jus- 
tice with the rifle and the dagger. 

In the reign of Charles the Second, the traces 
left by ages of slaughter and pillage were still dis- 
tinctly perceptible many miles south of the Tweed, 
in the face of the country and in the lawless man- 
ners of the people. There was still a large class of 
moss troopers, whose calling was to plunder dwell- 
ings, and to drive away whole herds of cattle. It 
was found necessary soon after the restoration, to 
enact laws of great severity for the prevention of 
those outrages. The magistrates of Northumber- 
land and Cumberland were authorized to raise 
bands of armed men for the defense of property and 
order; and provision was made for meeting the 
expense of these levies by local taxation. The 
parishes were required to keep bloodhounds for the 
purpose of hunting the freebooters. Many old men 
who were living in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, could well remember the time when these 
ferocious dogs were common. Y et even with such 
auxiliaries it was often found impossible to track 
the robbers to their retreats among the hills and 
morasses, for the geography of that wild country 
was very imperfectly known. Even after the ac- 
cession of George III, the path over the fells from 
Borrowdale to Ravenglass was still a secret care- 
fully kept by the dalesmen, some of whom had 
probably in their youth escaped from justice by 
that road. The seats of the gentry and the large 
farm-houses were fortified. Oxen were penned at 
night beneath the overhanging battlements of the 
residence, which was known oy the name of the 
peel. The inmates slept with arms at their sides. 
Huge stones and boiling water were in readiness 
to orush and scald the plunderer who might ven- 
ture to assail the little garrison. No traveler 
ventured into that country without making his 


will. The judges on circuit, with the whole body 
of barristers, attorneys, clerks and serving-men, 
rode on horseback from Newcastle to Carlisle, arm- 
ed,£and escorted by a strong guard under the com- 
mand of the sheriffs. It was necessary to carry 
provisions; for the country was a wilderness which 
afforded no supplies. The spot where the cavalcade 
halted to dine, under an immense oak, is not yet 
forgotten. The irregular vigor with which crimi- 
nal justice was administered shocked observers 
whose life had been passed in more tranquil dis- 
tricts. Juries, animated by hatred, and by a sense 
of common danger, convicted house-breakers and 
cattle-stealers with the promptitude of a court- 
martial in a mutiny, and the convicts were hurried 
by scores to the gallows. Within the memory of 
some who are stifi alive, the sportsman who wan- 
dered in pursuit of game to tho sources of the 
Tyne, found the heaths round Keeldar Castle peo- 
pled by a race scarcely less savage than the Indians 
of California, and heard with surprise the half- 
naked women chanting a wild measure, while the 
men, with brandished dirks, danced a war-dance. — 
[Macaulay’s History of England. 


Fun and its Consequences. — Every one of my 
readers, I dare say, is acquainted with fun, partic- 
ularly the young people. How often have they told 
stories for fun ; how often have practical jokes been 
played, all for the sake of fun, though sometimes 
the consequences are fotal, as in the following true 
tale: 

At a country village, about thirty miles from 
London, there was a picturesque cottage, inhabited 
by a widow lady of the name of Norton, and her 
two lovely daughters. 

Ellen, the eldest was about twenty years old — 
very clever, and of an amiable disposition— with 
only one failing, and that was superstition. She 
had imbibed it from an old Irish nurse in her child- 
hood, and her mother could never eradicate it. 
Ellen was engaged to Lieutenant Walters, who was 
now at se§ with her only brother. 

One stormy night, when all the household was 
in bed, excepting her sister, who was sitting up to 
finish a book, she dressed herself in her brother's 
clothes, and keeping her foce turned away, entered 
at the fartherst end of the room. Ellen, when she 
caught a glimpse of her, thinking that her lover 
was dead, and that it was his ghost, gave a piercing 
shriek, and fell senseless on the floor. 

I shall not attempt to describe to you the agony 
of her mother, the despair of her lover, ana the 
remorse of her sister, when she became for ever a 
harmless maniac. If you go to the churchyard of 

the village of 8 , you will see her wandering 

about a grave , which she thinks is his, calling in a 
pathetic manner on him whom she thinks for ever 
lost ^ 

The Value of Time. — “I will tell you,” said 
my father, “ the secret of leisure is occupation. 
Have eight hours a day entirely devoted to busi- 
ness, and you will then find you have time for 
other pursuits ; this, for some time to come, will 
seem to you a paradox, but you will one day bo 
convinced of the truth of what I tell you, that the 
man who is the most engaged has always the most 
leisure. And remember, it is only Brahmins and 
Rajahs who think that they must move with head 
erect and uplifted gaze in order to govern men. 
To be a man above the world, you must, in every 
signification of the word, begin by being a man of 
the world ; to have weight and influence with the 
people, you must understand them ; to understand 
them, you must mix with them ; we often hear so 
much of la haute politique , of the dignity in histo- 
ry, that the individual traits of character are lost 
sight of. A perfect simplicity is often the greatest 
refinement oi diplomacy. All youth is arrogant, 
but arrogant above all youth, is political or diplo- 
matic youth. — [Lucille Belmont. 


A leaden sword in an ivory scabbard,” was the 
observation of Diogenes, the cynic, on hearing very 
foul language dome from the moutj^ of an eluant 
young man. 

The friendship of some people is like our shadow; 
keeping close to us while we walk in the sunshine, 
but deserting us the moment we enter the shade. 


It is a masterpiece to draw good out of evil, and 
by the help of virtue to improve misfortunes into 
blessings. — [Seneca. 

The eloquence that is effectual and irresistible 
must stir the inert mass of prejudice, and pierce the 
opaquest shadows o f ignorance. 

There is either money or money's worth in all the 
controversies of life ; for we live in a mercenary 
world, and it is the prioe of all things in it. 
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INVOCATION TO SUMMER. 


BT MRS. B. F. FOSTER. 

Come, beautiful summer ! the glorious time 
When high in mid heaven the sun shall climb. 

And flowers awaking from out the cold sod, 

An ofTring of incense breathe up to their God; 
When swift on the breeze the gay butterflies pass, 
And the wild bee is humming above the long grass, 
When the streamlet may creep through its margins 
of green, 

Like a deed of kind charity, blessing unseen. 

Oh, summer, come back ! with thy voices of glee — 
My spirit grows weary in longing for thee. 

Ah ! beats there a bosom so darkened by care, 

That thy joy and thy light have no entrance there ? 
Or breathes there a creature so sordid and cold. 
That he heeds not thy riches while counting his gold ? 
Or dreams there a sage who can moodily pore 
O'er a volume of ancient and spiritless lore, — 

Nor turn for a moment to pages like thine. 

Where mercy and beauty are writ in each line ? 

Oh, summer, come back ! I am pining to see 
The lark in the sky, and the leal on the tree. 

Enwoven with all the fond dreams of my heart, 
Enshrined in my memory, summer, thou art. 
Through thy long sunny hours I have lingered to 
hear 

The vows of a loved one poured into mine ear ; 

And when the night parted us, ever too soon, 

I dream’d them again by the light of thy moon. 
And with friends now departed, how often I’ve 
stray’d 

In the warmth of thy sunbeam, the peace of thy 
shade. 

Oh ! thou wilt come back ; but thou caps’t not il- 
lume 

The eyes that are closed in the night of the tomb. 

Tet, come ! I will pray, I will long for no more 
Than the beauty and joy thou hast ever in store ; 
The westerly breezes, that come o’er the earth 
Like whispers of Heaven to call into birth 
Its fruit and its flowers, the birds that prolong 
From morning till evening their thanksgiving song. 
Again let me wander through garden and field. 
Where every blossom can luxury yield. 

Oh, summer ! come back, for I pine to be free 
My spirit grows weary in longing for thee. 


ADVENTURE WITH CALIFORNIAN 
ROBBERS. 

I once hunted for three months in company 
with a hunter well known in California. In idea 
he was wild and imaginative in the extreme ; but 
in his acts of daring, &c., the most cool and philo- 
sophic fellow I ever knew. A commercianto, or 
merchant, at San Francisco, on whose veracity I 
know from experience I can depend, told me the 
following story of this man, which will at once 
illustrate his general character : 

“This hunter was, some months before I had 
fklltn in with him, making the best of his way 
down the valley of the Tule Lakes from the interior, 
with a heavy pack of furs on his back, his never- 
erring rifle in his hand, and his two dogs by his 
side. He was joined at the northermost end of the 
valley by the merchant I have spoken of, who was 
armed only with a sword and pistols. 

“ They had scarcely cleared the valley when a 
party of robbers galloped out before them. There 
were four whites fully armed, and two Indians 
with their lassos coiled up in their right hands, 
1 ready for a throw ’ The hunter told the mer- 
chant, who was on horseback, to dismount instant- 
ly, ‘ and to cover.’ Fortunately for them, there 
was a good deal of thicket, and trunks of large trees 
that had fallen gv ere strewed about in a very de- 
sirable manner. Behind these logs the merchant 
and the hunter quickly took up their position, and 
as they were in the act of doing so, two or three 
shots were fired after them without effect. The 
hunter coolly untied the pack of furs from his back 
and laid them beside him. * It’s my opinion, mer- 
chant,’ said he, ‘ that them varmints there want 
either your saddle-bags or my pack, but I reckon 
they’ll get neither.’ 

“ So he took up his rifle, fired, and the foremost 
Indian, lasso in hand, rolled off his horse. Anoth- 
er discharge from the rifle, and the second Indian 
fell, while in the act of throwing the lasso at the 
head aud shoulders of the hunter, as he raised him- 
self from behind the log to fire. ‘ Now,’ said the 
hunter, as be reloaded, lying on his back to nvoid 


the shots of the robbers, * that’s what I call the 
best of the scrimmage, to get them brown thieves 
with their lasso out of the way first. See them 
rascally whites now jumping over the logs to 
charge us in our cover.* 

“ They were fast advancing, when the rifle again 
spoke out, and the foremost fell ; they still came on 
within thirty yards — another fell, and the remain- 
ing two made a desperate charge close up to the log. 
The hunter, from long practice, was dexterous in 
reloading his gun. ‘ Now, merchant,’ said he, * is 
the time for your pop-guns (meaning the pistols,) 
and don’t be At all narvous ; keep a steady hand, 
and drop either man or horse. A man of them 
shan’t escape.’ 

“ The two remaining robbers were now up with 
the log, and fired each a pistol-shot at the hunter, 
whioh he escaped by dodging behind a tree close 
to, from which he fired with effect. As only one 
rider was left, he wheeled round his horse with the 
intention of galloping off, when the pistol bullets of 
the merchant shot the horse from under him. 

“ * Well done, merchant,’ said the hunter, ‘ you've 
stopped that fellow’s gallop.* As soon as the rob- 
ber could disentangle himself from the fallen horse, 
he took to his heels and ran down a sloping ground 
as fast as he could. The hunter drew his toma- 
hawk from his belt, and gave chase after him. As 
the robber was more of an eauestrian than a pedes- 
trian, the nimbleness of the hunter soon shortened 
the distance between them, and the last of the rob- 
bers fell. Thus perished this dangerous gang of 
six, by the single hand of this brave hunter, and, 
as the commercianto informed me, he acted as cool- 
ly and deliberately as if he were shooting tame 
bullocks for the market. 

“ The affair was rather advantageous to the hunt- 
er, for, on searching the saddle-bags and pockets of 
the robbers, he pulled forth some doubloons and 
dollars, with other valuables, which they had, no 
doubt, a short time previously taken from some 
traveler; the saddle-bags, arms and accoutrements 
of the four white men were packed up and made 
fast on the saddles of the two horses, the hunter 
mounting a third, the merchant another, his horse 
being shot, and thus they left the scene of action, 
leaving the bodies of the robbers to the wolves, who 
were howling about them, and entered San Fran- 
cisco in triumph.” — [Coulter’s Adventures on the 
Western Coast of South America. 


LIFE. 

Yes, life is but a feverish dream, 

A drop snatched from the eternal stream. 
An ignis fatuus seen from aftur, 

A drooping, trembling, falling star, 

We wake too soon to sin and pain, 

The drop rejoins the stream again ; 

Few are the lights our path to cheer. 
Our star is shining o’er our bier. 


A Joke upon aw Elephant. — A very intelli- 
gent elephant was shown some years since at a 
caravan of wild beasts, at a fair, in the West of 
England. One of those practical jokers, whose wit 
lies in pouring melted butter into a friend’s pocket, 
or conveying a putrid oyster into his plate, had 
been doling out some gingerbread nuts of the first 
quality to the elephant, who received the instal- 
ments, small as they were, with satisfaction and 
gratitude, manifesting the latter by the spontane- 
ous performance of some of his tricks between the 
somewhat protracted intervals of supply. Sud- 
denly his benefactor produced a large paper parcel, 
weighing some two or three pounds, and presented 
it en masse. The elephant took it as it was, and 
consigned the whole to his powerful crushing-mill. 
Hardly, however, had he swallowed the dose, before 
he gave a loud roar, and exhibited all the symptoms 
of Buffering severely from internal heat, handing— 
yes, handing, for the trunk acted as dexterously as 
a hand — the bucket to his keeper, as if beseeching 
for water, which was given to aim, and of which he 
continued to pour in floods sufficient to drive a 
mill, down his capacious and burning throat. 

“ Ha !” said the joker, addressing his victim, 
“ those nuts were a trifle hot, old fellow, I guess.” 

“ You had better be off,” exclaimed the keeper, 
“ unless you want the bucket at your head, and 
sarve you right, too.” 

The dispenser of ginger and pepper took the hint ; 
for there was an angry glance in the drinker’s eye, 
while the distressed beast was pumping up his 
sixth bucketful ; and in good time he took it, for 
he had scarcely cleared the entrance of the show, 
when the empty bucket was hurled after him by the 
elephant, with such force and correctness of aim, 
that if he had been a moment later, his joking 
would, in all probability, have been terminated 
with his life, on the spot. 

A year had passed away, and the wayfarers from 
the country villages trod over the withered leaves 


that had, whan fresh, green, an^vigoroua, shielded 
their heads from the Burning summer’s sun, a a 
they bent their steps to the same annual autumnal 
flair, where the elephant had been before exhibited, 
and where he was again ready to receive company. 

Our joker was again among his visitors, ana for- 
getful of his narrow esoape from the bucket, which 
at the time another wit observed he had been near 
kicking, came as before, with one coat pocket filled 
with “ best nuls,” and the other with hot nuts. 
He gave the elephant two or three nuts from the 
best sample, and then drew forth and presented 
him with a hot one. No sooner had the elephant 
tasted it, than he seized the coat-tails of his tor- 
mentor, and with one whirling sweep with his 
trunk lifted him from the ground, till, the tails 
giving way, the man dropped half deed with fright, 
and with his coat reduced to a jacket. The. ele- 
phant, meanwhile, quietly inserted the end of his 
trunk into the pocket containing the best nuts, and 
leisurely proceeded, keeping his foot on the coat- 
tails, to discuss every nut of them. When he had 
finished the last, he trampled upon the pocket con- 
taining the hot nuts, till ne had reduced them to s 
mash, and then, after having torn the tails to rags, 
threw the soiled fragments at the head of his face- 
tious friend, amid the derison of the assembled 
crowd. 


A Royal Romance. — At the grand and bril- 
liant ball given by Prince Schwartzenberg, the 
Austrian Embassador at Paris, in the year 1810, 
in celebration of the marriage of Napoleon with 
Maria Louisa, at which the Emperor and many il- 
lustrious persons were present, it is well known 
that & most destructive fire broke out in one of the 
temporary buildings, erected for the occasion, by 
which the young and beautiful hostess and several 
other persons were burned to death, and many se- 
riously injured. One of the visitors at this ball 
was the then Dowager Duchess of Savoy-Carignan, 
mother of Charles Albert, ex-King of Sardinia. 
This lady, prevented by the great confhsion from 
getting out in time, found herself in one of the sa- 
loons, whioh was burning on all sides. When in 
this most perilous situation, and almost suffocated, 
she was accidentally discovered by her oourier, who 
resolutely rushed through the flames into the room, 
took his mistress in his arms, and jumped from a 
window on the first floor to the ground. By this 
heroic conduct he broke both of his legs, but the 
Duchess was unhurt. Her life having thus been 
miraculously saved through the courage of her 
courier, she, of course, paid him all possible care 
and attention during bis illnees, and when he had 
recovered from his aocident she married him. He 
afterward received, from some Italian Prince, the 
title of Count Montelart ; and ever since they have 
been living together, but not very happily, in vari- 
ous parts of the continent, and are now m Paris. 


Remarkable Adventure. — A short time 
since. Hector Macalister, while out on the Arran 
Hills, looking after his sheep, six miles from home 
or other habitation, his two collie dogs started a 
rabbit, which ran under a large block of granite. 
He thrust his arm under the stone, expecting to 
catch it, bnt instead of doing so he must have re- 
moved the support of the block, which instantly 
came down onlus arm, holding him as fast as a vice. 
His pains were great, but the pangs he felt when 
he thought of home, and the death he seemed doom- 
ed to die, were much greater. In this position he 
lay from ten in the morning until four in the after- 
noon, when, finding that all his efforts to extricate 
himself were unavailing, he tried several times, 
without effect, to get his Knife out of his pocket to 
cut off his arm. His only chance now was to en- 
deavor to send home his dogs, with the view of 
alarming his friends. After much difficulty, (as the 
creatures were most unwilling to leave him) he 
at length succeeded in this ; and Mrs. Macalister* 
seeing them return alone, took the alarm, and 
speedily collected the neighbors, who went in search 
of her husband, led on by his fhithful collies. When 
they came to the spot, poor Macalister was in a very 
exhausted state, and was quite speechless in crying 
for assistance. It required five strong men to re- 
move the block to extricate his arm, which i a 
dreadfully bruised; but having obtained medical 
treatment, it is hoped he may recover the use of his 
limb.— [Scotch Paper. 


A FRAGMENT. 

Amid the crowd there walk’d a youth. 
Whose heart seem’d charged with woo; 
His eyes were bent upon the deck, 

His step was sad and slow. 

It was not unrequited love, 

Nor disappointment’s fruits. 

That mark’d with care the cheek of yoitfkj 

Me couldn't find hU twt* ! 
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NEW-TORK, 8ATDBDAT, JUNE 2, 1849. 


THEY SAY THE ORDER IS PARTIAL AND 
SELFISH- 


We do not deny that the chief advantages to be 
derived from it are confined generally to the 
members. And this is no objection. If H be, then 
all societies that ever existed, sacred or secnlar, 
may be condemned by the same rule ; for the very 
idea of a society implies this. It is true that the 
legitimate benefits of the Order belong alone to the 
members of the fraternity. But the Order is not 
blind to the woes nor deaf to the cries of suffering, 
seen and heard in the world without. It relieves 
first, and very justly, the suffBrings of its own 
children, and does what it can for the general good. 
It does all the good it has the ability to do. In 
works of beneficence it goes to the extent^of its re- 
sources. As its resources are increased, as its 
power is extended, its ability to relieve suffering, 
and the sphere of its benevolent operations, are en- 
larged. How, then, can the Order be accused of 
selfishness ? 

As we walk by the side of your river, we seefive 
children struggling for life in the current. Two of 
them are within our reach, we con save them, but 
the others we cannot save, even if we sacrifice our 
own life for them. Are we to be proceeded against 
as a murderer, because we saved two and saw the 
other three drown, it being impossible for us to 
save them? Would it be just to condemn us as a 
cruel, hard-hearted man ? And yet, this is precise- 
ly the reasoning of those who charge the Order of 
Odd-Fellows with selfishness ! According to these 
objections, if you cannot do everything, you should 
do nothing — if you cannot alleviate all distresses, 
you should be indifferent to allr- if, of five drowning 
persons, you can save only two, it wonld be better 
to let the whole five drown. If, therefore, it were 
literally true that Odd-Fellowship confined all its 
benefits to the initiated, it would not be any seri- 
ous objection. But this is by no means true. The 
records of our Lodges show that immense sums are 
every year distributed to the needy, who have no 
connection with the Order whatever. We say it 
with pride, that in all recent oases of publio or in- 
dividual calamity, there are no societies which have 
shown themselves so liberal. The following fact, 
which we take the liberty to relate, is an ample re- 
futation of this charge of selfishness : 

Not long since, two young women— intelligent 
and of the highest respectability — became residents 
of one of the manufacturing villages of New Eng- 
land. Natives of a foreign land, having no friends 
or relatives here, and by one of those misfortunes 
which often come as a tempest to obscure the for- 
est prospects, reduced to a state of dependency, 
they found it necessary to work in a factory. One 
of them, being of a delicate constitution, was soon 
utterly prostrated by the unwonted toil. A double 
duty was now imposed upon the other sister— that 
of labor for the support of both, and that of watch- 
ing by the bed of the dying girl. No words can 
describe the anguish of those two young and friend- 
less hearts. The sick one died, and the broken 
hearted, surviving sister had no means to defray 
the funeral expenses. The world looked on with- 
out pity and without feeling. The corporation, in 
whose service the girl had toiled and died, tender- 
ed no relief But what was the astonishment of 
the neighbors and the wonder of the poor suiter, 
when they saw two of the most respectable citizens 
of the town, who were not supposed to know any- 
thing about the case, appear to take charge of the 
TAeif ford, to the afflicted jpJ wpj rj 
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few. “ Ton are alone, friendless, and suffering — 
we are the friends of the distressed— your bro- 
thers.” 

Everything was decently prepared for the funer- 
al and a large company of most respectable people 
followed, as mourners, the hearse which carried 
the homeless one to the grave. 

The funeral ceremonies over, and expenses paid, 
the other sister was furnished with funds to retarn 
to her country ; and she went away with the bene- 
diction of those brethren she had so mysteriously 
found. W e need not tell you who these friends were. 
And this is not a solitary case. We could mention 
hundreds of incidents of this description, which 
every day give the lie to the charge of selfishness 
that we hear so frequently. 


THE YICE OF THE AGE. 

We are not of those who are ever disposed to 
find fruit with what is — who seem to think that the 
only purpose of their living, their greatest and 
highest duty, is to utter complaints against the 
existing social organization, and to denounce every- 
thing as radically vicious and evil which is not in 
harmony with their own speculations. To this 
class of restless, turbulent men, we say we do not 
belong. Nevertheless, we are obliged to say that 
we do see to-day, indications of a growing evil — an 
evil fraught with the most fearful consequences to 
our country. And this evil to which we allude, is 
the more dangerous in that it assumes the most 
seducing of all forms — that of independence— the 
absolute freedom of the individual. We ourselves 
do homage to the sentiment of liberty, and rever- 
ence all institutions which are calculated to make 
it actual in the lifo of the world. But this senti- 
ment is now exaggerated beyond reason ; and the 
idea of Fraternity, of Unity, has been overshad- 
owed by what are called the rights of the individu- 
al. Man looks upon himself, not as a portion or 
member of society, of humanity, but as an indepen- 
dent force. He acknowledges no obligations to the 
State, and ridicules the very idea of a patriotism 
which requires the sacrifice of personal ease, com- 
fort or interest. We may be wrong, but we believe 
our greatest danger lies here. A people is morally 
dead, when none can be found who are ready to 
make sacrifices to the State. 

In time of war, for example, every citizen should 
give his aid. Because war perils his material 
interests— because his business may be deranged, 
his ships captured and his property seized by the 
enemy, he should not forget his duty to his country, 
but rather be willing to offer up all these interests 
upon the altar of public duty. 

We, ourselves, are not politicians — we have no 
relations with any political party, no sympathies 
with any, and consequently what we have now 
said, cannot be supposed to have been prompted 
either for or against any one of the parties which 
now divide our country. Nor have we spoken with 
a political aim, but rather because we have seen 
beneath the movements which have appeared in 
certain quarters, the workings of that spirit of 
anarchy and rebellion, which, if not checked, will, 
in the end, destroy th$ Union, and spread desola- 
tion and ruin over all our social institutions. 

We have ever , admired that lofty virtue, that 
disinterested patriotism, for whioh many of the old 
Romans were distinguished, and which shone so 
clearly in the acts of those great and good men who 
founded our republio. Our only safety is in an 
emulation of their virtues. We should never let 
onr obligations to society be lost sight of in per- 
sonal interests, nor allow our private opinions to 
move us to act and speak in favor of oar country's 
foes. If we do so, then is there an end to all gov- 
ernment, and all order and all law ; all our insti- 
tutions are overturned to their very foundations. 
Each individual sets himself up as an independent 
government, acknowledges no God but pleasure- 
no law but interest. 

Vfp jffj much fear that these radical notions of 


“ individuality,” which self-styled reformers art 
constantly prating about — these notions of “ private 
rights,” and “ personal freedom,” which we hear 
everywhere proclaimed, are working mischievously 
among ns, and, if not eradicated, will end in de- 
stroying all reverence for government or law, and 
in spreading through our land a withering selfish- 
ness, a spirit of disorder and confusion, too deep 
and terrible to admit of a cure. 

Let us be warned, then, in time. Let it not be 
forgotten that nations advance — that Humanity is 
perfected by the sacrifices of individuals. 

BENEFICIAL INFLUENCED ODD-FELLOWSHIP 
UPON INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 


The beneficial influence of Odd -Fellowship upon 
man, as an 44 individual,” is not unworthy of note. 
It is adapted to all the circumstances and condi- 
tions in which he may be plaoed. It takes isolated 
men, separated by a thousand differences, and binds 
them together by the solemn vows and obligations 
of Fraternity. It teaobes them the duty of mutual 
aid ; and by its peculiar 'organizations and arrange- 
ments, it secures the right of Fraternity to all its 
members. Its benevolence is not all hypothetical, 
but practical ; not a profession, but a fact. 

Its fond of relief, formed by the weekly or quar- 
terly contributions of its members, is always suf- 
ficient to meet all of the wants of distressed and 


suffering brothers ; so that in sickness no brother 
can be degraded by receiving the scanty charity of 
the world. He has a right to that fond, which, 
when prosperous and strong, his own hand helped 
to form. • He feds no sense of obligation or depen- 
dence. He applies for his weekly benefits with as 
much self-respeot and independence as he would 
draw money from a bank, in which he had deposited 
large sums. 

But this is not all. Odd -Fellowship not only 
furnishes pecuniary relief to its sick members, but 
also what is offer higher value, the personal atten- 
tion of brothers, the fraternal sympathy, and their 
encouraging words of love. Night after night does 
the sick brother see around his couch those 11 friends 
in need,” and their gentle ministries of love remove 
one half of his pains. 

Any one who examines Odd-Fellowship from this 
point of view, cannot fail to see its adaptation to the 
circumstances and wants of men. There is no so- 
ciety which so well and truly supplies this want; 
there is none which so efficiently meets the thou- 
sands of unfortunate circumstances in which men 
are constantly liable to be placed. Every where 
and always has he need of sympathy and fraternal 
love; and often, alas! too often does it happen that, 
without pecuniary aid, he and those dear to him as 
his own life, must be involved in suffering and dis- 
tress. But being a member of this Order he has 
nothing to fear. Its helpfol and friendly arms are 
around him, ever to encourage and support, and 
direct him, when prosperous, and to console and 
oomfort, and soothe him in the darkness of adver- 
sity. 

As a mutual help society, Odd-Fellowship iseer- 
tainly far in advance of any which has ever existed. 
While it is humble, and does not claim to be a reli- 
gion, nor evince any disposition to usurp any of the 
prerogatives of the ehuroh, it does claim to be found- 
ed on the religions sentiment, and to be a Christian 
society, not a pagan nor an infidel one. The lov- 
ing spirit of Christianity presides over all its ar- 
rangements, and inspires all its operations. Other 
societies are beneficial to men, but their influence 
and operations are limited. They chiefly address 
themselves to one of the many wants of humanity. 
But Odd-Fellewthip has a wider influence and pow- 
er, and far greater facilities for the accomplishment 
of its benevolent purposes ; and besides, it looks out 
over all of life, and embraces all the possible tem- 
poral cireumstanoes of man. More truly here than 
any where else is realized the great ideas of Union , 
Fraternity, Love. 


The beautiful type, which Christianity presents, 
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of ft society where men will beftr the burthens of 
each other, 'relieve each other's necessities, and love 
one another in all circumstances, as a family of 
brethren, here in our association becomes a feast of 
life. 

We cannot here explain in detail all the benefits 
and advantages of Odd-Fellowship. We will only 
add, that there are no circumstances of want or 
suffering which concerns man's worldly life, in 
which he can be placed, for which Odd-Fellowship 
does not generously provide. The music of his 
footsteps charms away human grief, and wherever 
it acts, the flowers of hope and joy grow in luxuri- 
ous beauty, and scatter the aroma of Eden over the 
abodes of men. Ever is it active — untiring as the 
angels of mercy— carrying forward its benevolent 
work, assuaging the sorrows of the lone widow, 
and protecting her fatherless babes, and extending 
to the child of sickness and penury the tender con- 
solations of paternal sympathy. 

ANNIVERSARY AND DEDICATION OP THE 
I. 0. 0. F. NEW YORK. 

Monday next, the 4th inst., will be a great day 
for the Order, in this jurisdiction. Wehave already 
given our readers a programme of the procession, 
and of the exercises of dedication ; and below they 
will find the order of exercises for the evening. 
We learn that large numbers of the Order intend 
visiting New York, to participate in the festivities 
of the occasion. Arrangements have been made 
with railroad and steamboat companies, which radi- 
ate from New York, to take members of the Order 
at reduced rates, and nearly all the rooms of the 
principal hotels are already engaged. We ought 
also to remark, that brothers visiting the city on 
this occasion, will be received as guests by the 
brothers here, who will be most happy to minister 
to their wants : 

EVENING EXERCISES, 

AT CASTLE GARDEN, 

On Monday, June 4th, 1849. To commence at 8 
o’clock, precisely. 
programme:. 

1st. Overture by the Band. 

2d. ODE — written by Miss E. C. Hurley. 

J oy , brothers, joy, let each face beam with gladness, 
Heaven smiles propitious, our efforts to trown ; 
Our path is victorious, then banish all sa^pess — 
Our deeds and alms-giving have met with renown. 
We hail with delight, this our day for uniting. 

For rendering praises, and glory and power, 

To him who alone gives the means bo inviting. 

Each brother to cherish when darkness may 
lower. 

Mark, brothers mark, the distress'd from all na- 
tions. 

Wending their way to the Odd-Fellows* Hall ; 
Whate’er once their lot, or whate'er their stations, 
The Odd-Fellow’s heart is alive to their call. 

He feels 'tis a brother who seeks his protection, 
Whate’er be his doctrine, religion, or creed, 

A brother's regard, and a brother’s affection, 

Is instantly yielded, in thought, word and deed. 

See, brothers, see, the lone Orphan's eye beaming, 
Tho' memory's tear will bedew that soft eye ; 
The heart feels assured, and bright visions are 
gleaming — 

The Oad-Fellow’s haven, their refuge, is nigh. 
Then hail, brothers, hail, with delight hau the 
morning, 

Whose dawn rose in Friendship, in Love, and in 
Truth- 

Cementing, uniting, each other adorning, 

A solace for age, a bulwark for youth. 

Advancixu; in splendor, unshackled and fearless, 
Onward and upward, and proud our career; 
Ne'er may the sick or the feeble be cheerless, 

But find in Odd-Fellows that comfort is near. 
Stronger and broader, and wider our borders— 
Boundless and free be our maroh thro' the land; 
Graceful and peaceful, and free from marauders, 
Till Faith, Hope and Charity join hand in hand. 

8d. Oration, by C. Edwards Lester, of Atlantic 
Lodge, No. 60. 

4th. Music by the Band. 

6th. ODE — written for the occasion, by P. C. P. 
Franklin J. Otter son, of Lebanon Encampment, 
No. 19. * 


The restless wing of Time hath brought 
The parting moment near, 

And soon an evening, pleasure-fraught, 

Will be with those tnat were ; 

The bell that tolls the midnight ohime 
Will knell a glorious day — 

The memory of whose pleasant time 
Shall never fade away. 

Farewell, warm hearts, and eyes of light! 

We part; but memory yet 
Will turn with ever new delight, 

To bless the hour we met ; 

When Friendship gave the grip so true, 

And Truth, from Heaven above, 

O'er all the vast assembly threw 
The gorgeous light of Love. 

Farewell, ye Brothers true and bold ! 

This day to you shall be. 

O’er Prejudice and Slander old, 

The day of Victory ; 

And they who barr’d our infant way 
Shall cheer our mighty youth, 

And own the noble power, to-day, 

Of Friendship, Love and Truth. 

Farewell ! yon Temple long shall tell. 

In ages crowding on, 

Our still increasing sons, who well 
Their fathers’ work was done. 

Farewell, ye fair, whose presence here 
Hath made our festal bright! 

To Brother, Mother, Maiden dear, 

Good night — a sweet good night ! 

flCJ- The Odes will be sung by Mr. Austin Phil- 
lips, Mr. George Paxton, Mr. Joseph Daniel, and 
two Gentlemen Amateurs. 

Thirty minutes intermission. 

After which the floor will be cleared, and music 
furnished for such as are disposed to conclude the 
performance by dancing. The floor will be in 
charge of acompetent person, assisted by a floor 
committee. 


DEDICATION OF ODD-FELLOWS’ HALL, WIL- 
MINGTON, DEL. 

We had the pleasure of being present at the 
dedication of this new and beautiful Hall, on the 
2Sth inst. The day was a little unpleasant, yet an 
immense number of the Order were in attendance, 
amounting to several thousands. The procession 
was brilliant and well arranged. The Oration was 
delivered by J. L. Ridgely, Esq., of Baltimore, C. 
S. R. W. G. L. U. 8. It was one of the most philo- 
sophical and able addresses ever delivered on such 
an occasion. The Hall was dedicated by Grand 
Sire Kneass, assisted by P. G. Sires Wildey and 
Hopkins, and G. S. Ridgely. The ceremonies were 
performed in a most impressive manner. We give 
below the order of exercises : 

Music by the Band. 

The audience being in the Saloon, the G. S. and 
other Grand Officers of the G. L. in the Lodge 
Room, the Master of Ceremonies called to order, 
closed the door, and stationed two 0. Gs. with 
a Herald within, and dispatched the G. Marshal 
to the Lodge Room. 

The G. Marshal, accompanied by the G. S., and 
followed by the G. L., advanced to the Saloon door; 
and the G. S. sounded the alarm. 

1st 0. G. — Who sounds that alarm ? 

G. Mar.— The M. W. G. S. and R. W. G. L. of 
Delaware ask possession of this building in the 
name of Friendship, Love and Truth, that they 
may dedicate it to the diffusion of the principles of 
Benevolence and Charity. 

2d 0. G. — [To the Herald within .] — The M. W. 
G. S. and R. W. G. L. of Delaware, ask admission 
that they may dedicate the *Hall to the diffusion of 
theprinciples of Odd-Fellowship. 

Herald. — Brethren, prepare to welcome the M. 
W. G. S. and R. W. G. Lodge of Delaware, who 
appear [throwing open the door ] to dedicate our 
Hall to F., L. ana T. 

M. of C. [advancing to meet Mem.]— Welcome, 
M. W. G. S. and R. W. G. L. of the I. 0. of 0. F. 
of Delaware, who come in the name of F., L. andT. 

Response. — All welcome ! 

Flourish by the Band. 

During which the M. of C. and G. Marshal will 
conduct the G. S. and G. L. to their seats. 

Chaplain reads the 124th Psalm. 

Response.— So be it. 

M. of C. [Introducing the Boardof Managers to 
the G. 5.]— M. W. G. S , I beg leave to introduce 
to you the President and Board of Managers of this 


President of the Board. — M. W. G. 8 ., having 
been elected to direct and superintend the erection 
of this edifice, and having thus far attended to the 
arduous and interesting duties entrusted to fls, we 
now deliver it into your hands, praying you to set 
apart by solemn dedication the portions designed 
for the use of our beloved Order. 

M. W. G. S.— Brethren of the Board of Mana- 
gers, gratefully do I receive your offer, and cheer- 
fully will I perform the duty assigned me. I con- 
gratulate you on your success, and assure you of 
the grateful regard of your brethren for vour at- 
tention and care in the erection of this building, and 
as under this roof, you aid and encourage each 
other and the Brotherhood at large in the works of 
Benevolence and Charity; in the cultivation of 
filial trust in God, and Friendship, Love and Truth 
among men — and in the elevation and improvement 
of human character generally, may you and those 
you represent, be rich partakers in the fruits dis- 
pensed in the faith that works by love, and purifies 
the heart, in the hope that entereth within tne veil, 
and in the ever-enduring Charity that is greater 
than even Faith and Hope — that thus you, and 
they, may be perfected as temples spiritual, and 
receive the approbation of the Grand Sire of the 
Universe. 

The G. S. then called up the audience, and the 
Brethren and Choir sang, 

“ Brethren of our friendly Order.” 

Prayer— by the Chaplain. 

DEDICATION ODE. 

BY P. «. SAMUEL D. PATTERSON. 

When first the Architect of all, 

The earth had cast in boundless space — 

*Twas ordered that each sparrow’s fall 
In its records should find a place — 

One hand should guide — one spirit move — 

And all be concord, peace and love. 

When o'er the pure primeval world. 

The taint of deadly sin had spread, 

When Heaven had half its beauty furled. 

And angels bowed, to guilt, the head — 

Darkness and gloom, with murky pall. 

Enveloped and enshrouded all. 

When Discord o'er the earth had first 
'Twixt kindred people kindled war. 

And bitter passions angry burst. 

The golden age began to mar — 

A cure for all was found to be 
In Faith and in Fraternity. 

When all the bonds of right and wrong, 

Were feeble as a rope of sand — 

When sage's thought and poet’s song. 

With heartless might could not contend — 

Solace was given, mid strife and ruth, 

In holy Friendship, Love and Truth. 

And now, amid our social world, 

Where virtue's self we often wrong, 

Where crime on blood-stained axles whirled, 
Subjecte the feeble to the strong — 

A sad and dreary waste 'twould prove, 

Deprived of Friendship, Truth and Love. 

Then, brothers, to our holy tie, 

In sacred honor firmly bound. 

Let us as brothers live and die — 

And make each secret we expound, 

A proof that Friendship, Truth and Love, 

Our actions prompt, our feelings move. 

The Heralds in the East , West and South, ad- 
vance to the G. S ., at the altar in the JVmrth , 
and receive from him three vases of 
Wheat , Water and Flowers , respect- 
ively, and then return to their 
stations. 

G. S. — Brethren, be attentive while our Heralds 
dedicate this Hall, with solemn ceremonies, to the 
principles and uses of our honorable Order. Her- 
alds, you will proceed in the performance of your 
duties. 

H. East. — [Sprinkling water] — In the name of 
Frifndship, as pure ana refreshing as this water, 

I dedicate this hall to the practice of that ennobling 
virtue, which, uniting men as brothers, teaches 
them to sustain that relation at all times, each, in 
his turn, helping and helped, blessing and blessed. 

H. South. — Sweet as the gushing fountain to the 
weary pilgrim on the parched and sandy desert, is 
the smile of a friend to the wanderer in life's 
thorny wilderness. 

H. West. — May we each so live, thet the spirit- 
ual Temple within may also be sprinkled with the 
pure water of the River of Life, the streams where- 
of make glad the city of our God. 

Flourish by the Band. 

H. South. — [Strewing Flowers]— In the name of 
Love, which, like the flowers, beautifies all on 
whioh it falls, and fills the common air with fra- 
grance, I dedicate this hall to the practice of that 
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highest virtue, which is, in itself, the “ fulfilling of 
the law,” and “ the bond of perfectness,” teaching 
ns to “ visit the widow and the fatherless in their 
afflictions,” to bind np the broken hearted and let the 
oppressed go free. 

H. West. — As the gentle fragrance of opening 
blossoms restores vigor to the exhausted body, so 
do the gentle breathings of Love recall life and 
strength to the fainting spirit. 

H. East. — May we all so speak and act as to 
hasten the coining of the happy day when the wil- 
derness of man's nature shall blossom as the rose, 
so that on our dying beds angels' hands may scat- 
ter flowers from the Tree of Life. 

Gentle flourish by the Band. 

H. West. — [Scattering Wheat] — In the name of 
Truth, which, like this grain sown broadcast on 
the earth, springs up again an hundred fold for 
future use and blessing, I dedicate this hall to the 
practice of this most noble virtue which lies at the 
foundation of all other virtues, and which, devoid 
of guile and hypocrisy, teaches utf sincerity and 
plain-dealing in all our communications, and ear- 
nestness in the inculcation of whatsoever is good 
and true. • 

H. South. — As this grain furnishes the staff of 
the bodily life, so does Truth the staff of the spirit- 
ual life, without which the inward man pines and 
perishes. 

H. East. — May the seeds of Truth that are here 
sown, fall upon good ground, and springing up, 
bear fruit unto lire eternal. 

Gentle flourish by the Band. 

H. East. — “ Let brotherly love continue !” In 
the practice of these noble duties and virtues, may 
we be always actuated by the blessed spirit of that 
Friendship that speaks the Truth in Love. 

H. South. — “ Let brotherly love continue !” As 
brothers may we together cultivate all the virtues 
that adorn humanity — as brothers may we pass on 
through the journey of life : and as brothers, en- 
ter, in fraternal embrace, the dark valley of the 
Shadow of Death. 

H. West. — And may brotherly love continue 
beyond the tomb! When He who sent us shall have 
called us home, as brothers may me meet in that 
“ house not made with hands” — in that Celestial 
Lodge, whose members no tongue can number, and 
the Supreme Master of which is the Father of the 
spirits of all flesh. 

[The three Heralds.]— Amen ! So may it be ! 
Solemn flourish by the Band. 

Herald East. — M. W. G. S., in obedience to your 
instruction, and in the holy and reverend name of 
the Eternal Creator of the Universe, we have dedi- 
cated, and do dedicate this hall to the principles 
and work of Odd- Fellowship. 

G. S. — The in the name and by the authority of 
the R. W. G. L. of I. 0. of 0. F. of the State of 
Delaware, I declare it dedicated to the good purpo- 
ses of Odd-Fellowship — to the cultivation of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth — to the diffusion of the prin- 
ciples of Benevolence and Charity — to the protec- 
tion of the Widow and the Fatherless — to the relief 
of all worthy and distressed brethren, and to the 
moral and mental improvement of mankind thereby. 
Response. — So may it be. 

CLOSING ODE. 

BY REV. BRO. A. B. GR09H. 

Sound the glad chorus ! Let praises arise, 

In works or our Order, to Goa in the skies, 
ging ! for the light of His Truth is advancing, 

And darkness and suffering are fleeing away ; 
His Love, in its warmth, human souls is entrancing, 
And Friendship on earth, is asserting its sway. 
Sound the glad ohorus, &c. 

Welcome Odd-Fellowship! Praise to the Lord! 
His Love is its buckler. His Truth is its sword. 
Brethren raised up from despair, are its story, 

And orphans protected, its jewelry bright ; 

The tears of the widow — from gloom turned to glory. 
Like the bow on a cloud — grow bright in its light. 
Sound the glad chorus ! Let praises ascend 
To God, in the work of the heart and the hand. 
G. 8. — Brethren of the Board of Managers : We 
have thus dedicated this hall to the purposes and 
uses of our beloved Ordef , and now return it to 
your possession, assured that you, and those you 
represent, and the brethren w ho may occupy the 
portions solemnly consecrated — will suppress every 
improper feeling and sentiment in its use — and will 
make it a place irom which only noble thoughts and 
benevolent deeds shall flow forth, for the ameliora- 
tion of mankind and the healing of the nations. . 

President. — Most worthy sir : Gratefully do we 
receive back our consecrated hall, and willingly do 
we pledge ourselves to endeavor to promote the 
urpoees to whioh it has been so impressively and 
e&utifully dedicated by yourself and assistants 
We cordially thank you, and them, and the R. W. 
G. L., And the brethren generally for your presence 
and your services on tins interesting and joyous 


occasion. May we long remember the words con- 
veyed in those services — living, may they live in 
us and by -us; dying, may they give us solace in 
death, and hope for eternity. 

Response. — Amen — so may it be ! 

Benediction — by the Chaplain. 

THE DELAWARE CELEBRATION. 


Willminotow, Del. May 28, 1849. 

The day has been a glorious one for the Order in 
spite of the inclement weather usually fatal to a 
celebration, such as has just closed. At an early 
hour the city began to fill with strangers, eager to 
witness the parade in honor of the dedication of a 
temple to the uses of the I. 0. of O. F. By ten 
o’clock, the city swarmed with Odd-Fellows, who 
came by thousands' from Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and the nearer vicinity of this city. The throng of 
ladies at the windows, to see the Procession, rivaled 
New-York in enthusiasm, nor could a fairer gather- 
ing be produced, in even the Empire State. The 
ceremonies of the dedication I pass, to give a brief 
sketch of the procession, which in the face of a most 
industrious rain, numbered thousands strong and 
paraded the entire route. The tout ensemble of 
the procession was most beautiful, not only in the 
brilliancy of the Regalia of the members, but from 
the appearance of the brothers of the Order ; 
for no one could look upon them, and not feel 
at once, that these were the real men of the 
State, her jewels, and that an order oomposed of 
such men could not but be worthy the confidence of 
their fellow citizens, though ignorant of the mystic 
tie that binds them in the Fellowship of Friendship 
Love and Truth. Among the beautiful scenes in 
the Procession, was a carriage gayly decked with 
flowers, drawn by four horses covered with flowers, 
containing a numerous party of children of both 
sexes, themselves the fairest flowers of all. In their 
white robes and blue sashes, and the profusion of 
flowers entwined in their hair, they looked the hap- 
py delegates from the Temple of Flora, sent to give 
a new pleasure to the festival. Along the whole 
route this carriage was the mark of all eyes, and 
many a tear glistened upon reading the motto, 
M We protect the innocent,” that was borne by the 
brothers who guarded this valued charge. At four 
o’clock the procession reached the church, when the 
stand was taken by Grand Sire Kneass, and his 
worthy supporters, the Past Grand Sires of t he Or- 
der. The services commenced with music from the 
choir, and was continued by an elegant and impres- 
sive prayer. The Most Worthy Grand Sire then in- 
troduced Bro. J. L. Ridgely, G. S. of the G. L. of U. 
S., who delivered an Oration replete with informa- 
tion and bearing the marks of the most careful 
preparation, such as befitted the occasion. 

Thus far in the day, he said the celebration could 
have appeared to the multitude of spectators only 
as a gorgeous pageant, the meaning of which they 
knew not; and it was now time to remove the veil 
and show the real pur* oses of the Order. The ob- 
ject of the Order was to secure the happiness of 
the human race. In every bring this desire exist- 
ed, and in every age this work had been going on, 
but in no era had m:ide such progress as during the 
time when the ties of Friendship, Love and Truth 
had been invoked, under the present organization. 
The noble edifice just dedicated stood a monument 
to the success of onr Order. Yet in its youth, a 
stripling, so young indeed was the Order on this 
continent, that he whose benevolence planted the 
first germ in Baltimore, was now present to witness 
the strength of the youth of the Order. The seed 
planted in 1819 had increased until more than one 
hundred thousand were in the Brotherhood, the 
principles of which remained unchanged, though 
its energy and affairs are a thousand fold greater, 
keeping pace with the march of Time. In Dela- 
ware, the least of ail the States, the progress of the 
Order was no less gratifying. The single Lodge 
founded nineteen years ago had grown to be the 
head of a family of twenty-one, comprising fifteen 
hundred brothers. The people of Delaware, in this 
as in other things, gave their whole hearts, and 
with the most abundant success. 

At the close of the oration the choir gave some 
most excellent music, after which the benediction 
was pronounced, and the assembly dispersed, after 
a day of pleasure, that will live long in the memo- 
ry of all. s. t. c. 


FROM EUROPE. 


By the arrival of the Caledonia our European ad- 
vices are brought down to the 12th of May. 

From England the news is of little interest. The 
Navigation Law has passed the House of Lords, and 
it is now in fact repealed. 

In Germany, affairs are very unsettled, and the 
whole continent, in fact, seems upon the eve of war. 
The people are opposed directly to the various Par- 
liaments, and resist the Government by foroe of 
arms. At Dresden a fight occurred between the 
Red Republicans and the troops, which lasted three 
days. At Leipsic there had been an outbreak, and 
at Breslau and Coblentz. The success of the Hun- 
garians continue, and they are now in possession 
of Gran, Raab, and Ayraraw. The power of Aus- 
tria seems incompetent to maintain order within 
her borders, and Russia is advancing a large body 
of troops to the aid of Austria. The Poles, encour- 
aged by the success of the Hungarians, are appar- 
ently on the eve of another attempt to gain their 
nationality. It is stated that the English and French 
Governments have remonstrated against the course 
of Russia, and have demanded the withdrawal of 
her troops. 

Italy has roused herself for a decisive blow 
against the French army, which has visited them 
for the purpose of reinstatng the Pope on his tem- 
poral throne. In two encounters the Frenchmen 
have been beaten, and at the last advices were 
awaiting orders from home. The spirit of the 
Italians does not brook this insolent attempt of 
France to regulate her internal polioy, and the war 
will be urged with spirit. The success of the Ital- 
ian army has wounded the pride of France, and 
there is little doubt that France will give all her 
energy to this task she undertook ae thoughtlessly. 

In France there is (nothing of moment. Some 
troubles have occurred with the troops, caused by 
the efforts, it is said, of the Socialists, who persuade 
the soldiers from their allegiance. It is, however, 
extremely difficult to award to the Socialists the 
exact proportion of the blame of these movements, 
which grow out of the peculiar constitution of the 
French Government. Were the Socialists swept 
from existenoe, there would be little change for the 
better in the public order of France. 


S-IR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


The resolution of the Government, to send two 
National vessels in search of the lost English Navi- 
gator, Sir John Franklin, is a noble one. The 
search for a north west passage is an adventure 
calculated, if successful, to interest the whole mari- 
time world ; and it is becoming a great commercial 
nation, like the United States, to assist in rescuing 
the daring explorer of the ioy seas. It seems bare-' 
ly possible that the expedition will ever be found, 
still no efforts to that end should be spared. 

Captain Wilkes, of the Navy, publishes a letter 
in the National Intelligencer, in relation to the 
contemplated expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin, the British Navigator. Capt. Wilkes 1 
entertains the hope that it is not yet too late to 
render relief, and suggests that prompt action may 
be the means of saving Sir John and his brave fol- 
lowers from a terrible fate. He is of opinion that 
search should be made through the Wellington 
Channel, it being the only place where adequate 
search is not likely to be made. Beyond Cape 
Walker, toward the south-west, in Baffin's Bay, in 
Davis’s Straits, in Lancaster Sound, or in the Arctic 
Ocean, within Behring's Straits, he would most 
likely be fallen in with by Riohardsen or Ross, 
both of whom are in search of him ; or by the Eng- 
lish, Russian, or American whale ships, which 
have extended their cruising grounds into those 
remote parts. The writer remarks : 

“The best practical plan, peculiarly suited to 
our means, and the character of the navigation and 
service, is to fit out three or four of our small 
eastern fishing vessels (Chebaooo boats,) from sixty 
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to eighty or one hundred tons burden, manned by 
those who hare been brought up in them, and have 
them well and folly equipped, with but small 
crews — ten or twelve persons, ineluding officers. 
For this number these vessels could be provided 
with foel, provisions, and clothing for two or three 
seasons. There is no necessity for them to set out 
with the intention of wintering within the icy re- 
gion ; the supplies should be to guard against the 
aoeident of detention. 

“ The vessel and outfit could readily be prepar- 
ed for five or seven thousand dollars each, and 
crews would cheerfully undertake the voyage at 
double wages, and a gratuitous supply of warm 
clothing; the whole sum would not exceed, for these, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. The reward offered 
by the British Government, in the event of success, 
would be ample compensation to excite the greatest 
exertion, casting aside the desire of adventure and 
engaging in so laudable undertaking. 

“ The distance of Wellington Channel from our 
shores is no greater than that to Europe, and the 
voyage may readily be performed in forty-five 
days. If vessels were now fitted they would be in 
time for the season, which opens about the middle 
of July, and would be able to explore this channel 
thoroughly to its farthest extent or navigable 
point, and if not to succor, they will ascertain 
whether Sir John Franklin has taken that route, 
and return safely back before winter, with tidings.” 


THE ORDER IN KENTUCKY. 

We have received the official report of the pro- 
ceedings of the It. W. Grand Lodge of Kentucky, 
and are glad to perceive that the Order in the West 
is flourishing to a degree not exceeded by any part 
of the Union. The greater part of the proceedings 
have only a local interest, and we confine our ex- 
tracts to that part of Grand Representative Mer- 
rick’s report relative to the New York question, 
before the last G. L. of the U. S. : 

“ • It must needs be,* said he who spake as never 
man spake, * that offenses come.’ For the context 
of this quotation we have no application in the 
present instance ; ever believing that a conciliatory 
spirit is the proper weapon in the hands of the true 
Odd-Fellow, for the reclamation of the erring, and 
ardently trust its influence may be essayed to re- 
store to her former place in the Constellation of 
Odd-Fellowship, the once brilliant, burning Star 
of New- York — once the brightest gem in the aiadem 
of our Fraternity — but now, alas ! dimmed by in- 
ternal discord, and two-thirds of her membership 
under the ban of suspension for insubordination. 
It is unnecessary here to recapitulate the origin and 
progress of the difficulties in this unfortunate juris- 
diction. The entire history has, no doubt, long 
been in possession of this Right Worthy Grand 
Lodge; and has elicited from each member the 
calm, close, unbiassed investigation its importance 
demands. The subject of the New York difficulties 
was introduced into the G. L. U. S. under the fol- 
lowing circumstances, viz : The Committee on Cre- 
dentials reported two setts of Representatives from 
New York. Each set boro the acknowledged seal 
of the G. L. of New York, yet was attested by the 
signature of a different Grand Master and Grand 
Secretary — thus presenting in Odd-Fellowship the 
anomaly of two State Grand Lodges existing in 
New York, and each claiming to be the head of the 
Order there. The Committee being unable to de- 
cide in the premises, the whole matter, together 
with that part of the Grand Sire’s report touching 
the New York difficulties, was on motion referred 
to a special committee of five, chosen by the Grand 
Lodge — who, after an untiring and patient investi- 

S ation of five days, communicated as the result of 
heir labors, two reports, a majority and minority 
one ; the former bearing four signatures, the latter 
one. The majority report was adopted by a deci- 
sive vote of 47 to 24, recognizing the Grand Lodge 
working under the old Constitution, and of which 
Andrews is G. M., and Pent* is G. S., as the G. L. 
of New York, and Hale and Davies, elected by that 
body, as legitimate Representatives. In the fore- 
going decision the undersigned concurs most hear- 
tily, believing it in strict accordance with the 
evidence, and fully and entirely sustained by 
it. The undersigned cannot but admire the 
dignified, fraternal, conciliatory course of the G. 
Sire, throughout the entire procedure. We have 
been unable to detect even the gleamings of usurp- 
ation in the much talked of Commission ; but are 
constrained to believe it a most judicious expedient, 
having for its object the amicable adjustment of 
existing difficulties, and bearing the marks of des- 
potism before the eyes of those only whose acts 
would not bear ite lynx-eyed scrutiny. With such 
a map as flora Q. JCpeasa ip the executive chair, we 


cannot entertain any apprehensions for the~pros- 
terity of the Order, as far as he is concerned — and 
may his every successor acquit himself as faithfully 
in the discharge of those duties, which, under the 
sanctity of an oath, demand at his hand a supervi- 
sion and superintendence of the interests of the 
Order, during the recess of the G. L. of the U. S.” 

c r~>j ~u c_ 

REASONS FOR ATTENDANCE AT STATED 
MEETINGS OF THE LODGE. 


BT ALBERT CASE. 


There are many reasons to be urged in favor of 
a general attendance on the meetings of the Lodge. 
Our Lodges are deliberative assemblies, and the 
business they transact, I apprehend, is of more 
importance than many of the members imagine. 
The reception of members, the disposition of the 
fnnds, and all the immediate and direct operations 
of the Institution, is the work of the Subordinate 
Lodges. The entire character, standing and suc- 
cess of the Order, depend, in a great degree, on the 
manner in which the business of the Lodges is 
conducted. 

_ If the meetings of the Lodges are neglected by 
the members, the business may be transacted in a 
careless, loose and injudicious, if not in an unlaw- 
ful manner. In such an event, negligence will be 
apt to mark all its operations— the inevitable con- 
sequence of which must be, that from want of suit- 
able attention to the qualifications of candidates, 
bad men will obtain admittance — the funds will be 
squandered, or applied to improper purposes, and 
the Lodge ultimately ruined, and an injury inflict- 
ed upon the character and interests of the Institu- 
tion generally ; therefore it is the duty of every 
member, to attend the meetings of his Lodge as 
often as circumstances will admit. He should not 
neglect them for any trifling cause. The interests 
of the Institution and his Lodge, which it is his 
duty to watch over and labor to promote, and to 
guard against abuse, demand it. 

But it is not merely to watch and to guard the 
Institution and the Lodge from abuse — to prevent 
the admission of the unworthy, the squandering of 
the funds, or their improper application, that mem- 
bers should be constant attendants at their Lodge 
meetings. This is a mere negative purpose. But 
it is more especially, that they may act affirmative- 
ly, in promoting the welfare and interests of the 
Lodge and the Order. 

It is an old saying and true, that in the multitude 
of counsel there is safety. Of deliberative assem- 
blies this is as emphatically true, as of individuals. 

There is much business that comes before our 
Lodges, in which the counsel and advice of every 
member are needed, in words and by vote. And 
this, the Lodge and the Institution have a right to 
claim of its members. 

Besides this, it is only by attendance upon his 
Lodge meetings, that any Brother can become fa- 
miliar with the work and operations of the Order, 
and be able to form an intelligent opinion of its 
practical utility. With the utilitarianism which dis- 
tinguishes the people of this country, little interest 
will be excited or felt in an Institution, until it is 
perceived that it possesses some utility ; that it can 
be applied to some practical purposes. 

Again, the influences excited upon the mind and 
heart, by the meeting of a well regulated and har- 
monious Lodge of Brothers, is not to be overlooked. 
If candidates ore to be initiated, or advanced, 
the solemnities of the service will exert a good 
influence upon every serious mind. And then, if 
there is no work to be done, the lessons of the Lodge 
cannot fail to awaken thoughts and feelings of a 
noble and generous character, and inspire a gener- 
ous mind with a renewed interest in the welfare 
and happiness, not only of the Brotherhood, but of 
the human race, and make it feel more deeply for 
the race— to excite a general sympathy for our 
kind, and make the members more active for their 
relief and improvement. 


Odd-Fellows* Celebration in New York. — 
Extensive arrangements have been made for the 
dedication of the new and commodious Hall, recent- 
ly completed by our brethren in New York City, 
which is arranged to take place on the 4th of J une. 

The Board of Grand Officers of our State have 
made arrangements with the railroad companies, 
by which the members of the Order with their fam- 
ilies, may go to New York, viaFall River, Stoning- 
ton, and Norwich, on the first and second of June 
next, to attend the celebration of the dedication of 
Odd-Fellows* Hall on the 4th; and return on or 
before the Oth. Price of tickets, to and from New 
York, #5, provided five hundred are sold. The 
Board do not wish to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of guaranteeing that tJ4s jxnrnbev will 


be sold, (although they confidently expect a muck 
larger number,) but recommend that the different 
Lodges send the names of the members who will 
attend, together with the money for the tickets, to 
the Grand Seoretarjr, who will deliver them on the 
25th inst., provided five hundred are sold, or ra- 
return the money. It is necessary that notice 
should be given on or previous to that time, in or- 
der that the different railroad companies may make 
arrangements for our accommodation. This should 
be borne in mind by those of our brethren who 
may desire to attend. — [Yankee Blade. 


The way to keep up an Interest in Lodge 
Meetings. — The experiment has been tried in 
several Lodges in this vicinity, with complete suc- 
cess, to keep an interest' in the weekly meetings, 
when the usual business of the Order was unim- 
portant, and readily disposed of. It is this : to 
introduce suitable subjects for discussion, some- 
thing after the manner of Lyceum and Debating 
Societies. In these discussions, almost every mem- 
ber will have something to say, and thus confidence 
will be inspired, native talent elicited, and intel- 
lectual ana moral worth be secured. We believe 
that the association of Odd-Fellowship may and 
will be instrumental in promoting an elevation of 
character superior to any other institution extant. 
The Order is still in its infancy, and has not yet 
developed one half of its resources in aid of human- 
itarian principles or enlightened progress. One of 
the means to attain this great object, and certainly 
one of the most feasible to extend the limits of the 
Order, is an introduction to all the Lodges of social 
discussions after the manner alluded to. We think 
it would be well, after having disposed of all neces- 
sary business, to doff the peculiar characteristics of 
Odd-Fellowship, and extend general invitations to 
the neighborhood of the Lodges to attend and listen 
to the debates therein conducted. This course 
would have a tendency to dissipate many of the 
foolish prejudices which exist against Odd-Fellow- 
ship, and to attract the respectfol regards of m&nv 
worthy young men, who might thereby be induoea 
to become members and ornaments to our glorious 
institution. The subject to which we have thus 
briefly alluded, is one of importance ; and we trust 
it will be duly considered by the brothers, and our 
suggestions be received, as they are honestly in- 
tended, “for the good of the Order.” — [Boston 
Odd-Fellow. ^ 

Tomb or Napoleon, Paris. — An immense cir- 
cular crypt has been dug beneath the dome ; with- 
in which, on three shafts ot green marble, a sarco- 
phagus containing the emperor’s coffin will repose. 
A block of porphyry is destined to cover the sarco- 
phagus. A lower gallery, paved in mosaics, and 
lined with marble bas-reliefs, representing the 
principal events in the emperor’s life, will admit 
the public to circulate about the sarcophagus. 
Twelve colossal statues, in white marble, of which 
six are already placed, will sustain an upper gal- 
lery, whence it may be looked down on and its 
details examined from above. These allegorical 
statues represent the principal branches of human 
activity, science, legislation, war, arts, &c. An 
altar of black marble, veined with white, rises in 
front of the tomb. Four large columns, also of 
black and white marble, support the canopy of 
carved and gilt wood. Ten steps, each cut from a 
single block of Carrara marble, lead up to the fu- 
neral altar. Beneath this altar is the passage to 
the lower gallery above spoken of, whose entrance 
is guarded on either side by the tombs, in black 
marble, of Bertrand and Duroc, dead marshals 
keeping wait at the door of the imperial dead. The 
marbles employed in the construction of this tomb 
cost not less than £60,000 in the rough ; the 
sculptures, and bas-reliefs, executed by Simart, 
cost £24,000. The extraction and carriage to Paris 
of the block of porphyry, for the covering of the 
sarcophagus, cost £6,600. 


Good Humor. — Good humor is the clear, blue 
sky of the soul, on which every star of talent will 
shine more deafly, and the sun of genius encounter 
no vapors in his passage. It is the most exquisite 
beauty of a fine face — & redeeming grace in a home- 
ly one. It is like the green in the landscape — har- 
monizing with every color, mellowing the glories 
of the bright, and softening the hue of the dark ; 
or, like a flute in a full concert of instruments, t 
sound not at first discovered by the ear, yet filling 
up the breaks in the coneord with its soft melody 


Japan contains 30 to 35,000,000 ef highly civi- 
lized people ; Corea has 20,000,000 ; Cochin Chin*. 
30,000,000; and Siam, 20,000,000; making in the 
whole 100,000,000 of highly civilized people, witk 
whom great Britain has no trade whatever , export- 
ing a slight ooastipg trade to JSi$fg 
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©omtatic «mb foreign JtUBttllanji. 

*•., CAUMnIa SCENB8. 

Wk arE under obligations .tp^Q>l- 4 Poniphan for 
the following extract from' a letter* addressed to 
him by Pater H. Burnett, Esq. : . . 

ArrTx^f f^oET, Upper California, Feb. 9, 1849. 
Col. a.*W. Doniphan : I am here at this point, 
having been attracted hither by the unlimited gold 
region of California. • * • * Men are here 
nearly crazy with the riches forced suddenly into 
their pockets. I have had some opportunity, in 
the course of my life, to study human nature ; but 
the school here is upon a grander scale than you 
or I ever saw before. Perhaps a few anecdotes 
may illustrate the state of things, and afford you 
some amusement. An honest, close-fisted shoe- 
maker, by the name of Spee, came from Oregon to 
California about a year ago. After the gold was 
discovered he went into the mines, and was soon 
making his hundred dollars a day. A quizzical, 
shrewd fellow from Philadelphia met him one day. 

“ Well, Mr. Spee, how do you get along 
“First rate, sir. I would not be a Member of 
Congress with liis eight dollars a day, nor the 
President of the United States. I can make more 
money than they.” 

“ Well, Mr. Spee, I suppose you will make no 
more shoes.” 

Our shoemaker thought himself insulted, and 
indignantly replied : “No, not I. Let those make 
shoes who will, I make no more .” 

He is now a merchant, and deals in goods, wares 
and merchandise. 

I was here during the Christmas holidays, and 
saw great numbers of young men who had never 
worn a cloth coat before, with at least $1000 
worth of finery upon them. They were almost load- 
ed down with trinkets. I saw one fellow dressed 
in a splendid suit of black, over which he wore a 
superb black cloth cloak ; and instead of drawing 
his cloak around him to shelter him from the cold 
wind then blowing, he was careful to let it be un- 
furled, like a flag, to the passing breeze, that he 
might catch the admiring gaze of the passers-by. 
Another gay fellow, dressed equally as well, save 
the cloak, was strutting up and down before the 
door of a large tavern. In his right hand he held 
a large bell, and at short intervals he would stop 
and Tingle his bell, as much as to say : “ Look here ! 
this is me /” Another dandy went into a store and 
took out a fine silk handkerchief and commenced 
wiping the mud off his boots. 

The merchant said : “ You will spoil your hand 
kerchief, sir.” 

“Oh, that's no difference, I have another. I 
wipe my boots with one and my nose with the 
other.” 

Some time during the last autumn a young man 
was at work in the mines, who had his heart set 
upon marriage. Whether he had courted the fair 
one, and she had refused his offer, or whether he 
had always considered himself too poor to take 
upon himself the support of a family, I do not 
know. At all events he had one day rolled aside, 
- by means of levers and props, a large stone, under 
which there was a deposit of several hundred dol- 
lars of pure gold, in small pieces, the size of flax 
seed. The moment he cast his eye upon the shin- 
ing treasure, he threw himself flat upon his back, 
in an eostacy, among the rocks, clapped his hands, 
kicked up his heels, and exclaimed, “ A married 
man, by gosh !” Colonel, you have been through 
Mexico, and elsewhere, but you never saw any- 
thing like the state of affairs here. The accounts 
you have seen of the gold region are not over -col 
ored. About $25 per day is the amount of the 
produce of one hand. I was in the mine forty 
days, and was careful to make an accurate estimate. 
The gold is positively inexhaustible / One hun- 
dred millions will be taken out annually in the 
course of two years. Town lots at San Francisoo 
are worth $10,000 for the best, and no title at that. 
— [Liberty, Mo., Tribune. 


yet intenser malignity. The Socialists still con- 
tinue to propagate their doo trines, by means of the 
press ana associations. Most of the papers that, 
like poisonous fungi produced in a night of dark- 
ness and tempest, sprung out of the bosom of the 
revolution, have disappeared ; three, of sturdier 
growth, yet remain, La Republique , La Republique 
Democratique et Sociale , and La Peuple. The 
first of these was founded the very day of the revo- 
lution, by the notorious Thore. It is conducted 
with little talent, and without system or guiding 
idea. It is a kind of Socialist omnibus, the vehicle 
of every atrocious and vile thing that crazed heads 
or rotten hearts can generate. 

The second was established by Ledru Rollin, and 
is the recognized organ of the Montagne. Its edi- 
torial management displays a certain degree of 
talent, but its inspiration is rage, and its dialects 
execrations. It is wroth because Charles X and 
Louis Phillippe were not guillotined ; eulogizes St. 
Just and Robespierre as the disciples of truth and 
the champions of humanity ; and compares the 
murderers of General Brea, in the presence of their 
judges, to Christ arraigned in his heavenly inno- 
cence before the wicked Pontius Pilate. La Peu- 
ple is much the most originally and ably edited 
paper of the three. Its presiding genius is the 
celebrated Proudhon. It deals little with cant or 
maudlin sentiment; it is stark mad, but there is 
method in its madness ; its premises may be impu- 
dent or specious assumptions, but oft-times it rea- 
sons from them with tremendous force. Its lan- 
guage is condensed, trenchant, and not seldom full 
of terrible energy. I have uniformly noticed that 
in reading rooms and restaurants no paper is more 
in quest than La Peuple. This, of course, does not 
arise so much from the popularity as from the sin- 
gularity of its doctrines, and the vigor with which 
it maintains them. It is at war with all the other 
Socialist sheets. Though it preaches that God is a 
fiction, and that Popery is theft, it styles Fourier- 
ism the greatest mystification of the age, and un- 
sparingly derides the newly-fangled doctrines 
respecting “ woman’s rights.” Scarcely a week 

E asses that an edition of La Peuple is not seized 
y the civil authorities, on account of its violence ; 
and Proudhon himself, though a member of the 
National Assembly, is now under penal prosecution 
for sedition, in recklessly assailing, through its 
columns, the character and motives of the President. 

All these papers are published daily, and their 
extremely low price — respectively 18, 16, and 24 
francs per annum — gives them a very extensive 
circulation. The Democraiiqe Pacifique , the only 
really Communist paper that existed before the 
revolution, ought not to be classed in the same 
category with the sheets above mentioned. It is 
the advocate of Fourierite doctrines, but it is con- 
templative in its cast, moderate in its tone, and at 
least semi -Christian in its character. Its editor, 
Victor Considerant, representative of the people, 
is a scholar and a gentleman, and is respected for 
his private worth wherever he is known. He was 
formerly an officer in the army, but his reflections 
having satisfied him that society is founded on a 
wrong basis, he relinquished his profession and 
devoted himself to the cause of social re-organiza- 
tion. He writes forcibly, and his ideas, erroneous 
as they doubtless are, bear the mark of having 
originated in a thoughtful and truthful-seeking 
spirit. The two old republican papers, Le National 
and La ReJorme % and especially the latter, though 
far from being avowedly Socialist, coquette just 
enough of Socialism to propitiate its favor, and, 
when occasion demands, secure its co-operation. 


lost all sense; if I let it drop, it will prove Hie con- 
trary. Make haste, therefore, ana end the .dis- 
pute.” George Leith, a Marshal of Scotland, when 
dying abroad, sent for Mr. Elliott, the British En- 
voy. “ I have sent for you,”^id lie with his usual 
gaiety, “ because I think it peasant enough that 
the minister of King George should reeeive the last 
breath of an old Jacobite. Besides, you may bav* 
so roe commissions to give me to Lord Chatham; 
and, as I lay ray account for seeing him to-morrow 
or tfie day after, I will carry your dispatches with 
pleasure.” J ames Butler, second Duke of Ormond- 
famed for his extraordinary politeness, and who 
died in Madrid, in 1795 — when he was in the agony 
of death, fearing that the expression of his counte- 
nance in his pain might shock the friends standing 
by his bedside, said, as his last words : “ Messieurs, 
j’espere que vous excuserez la grimace.” (“ Gen- 
tlemen, 1 hope that you will excuse the grimace.”) 
Haller died .feeling his own pulse, ana when he 
found it almost gone, said to his physician : “ My 
friend, the artery ceases to beat.” Lord Cobham, 
(of whom Pope says his last words were, “ Save my 
country, heaven!”) not being able to carry a glass 
of jelly to his mouth, was in such a passion at feel- 
ing his own weakness, that he threw jelly and glass 
into Lady C.*s face, and expired. 


NEWSPAPERS IN PARIS. 


A correspondent of the New-York Courier and 
Enquirer gives the following account of them : 

In one respect, Paris remains unchanged, and it 
is to be feared unchangeable. Far down beneath 
its gay surface lies a mass black with ignorance, 
sweltering with fanaticism, and festering with vice, 
ready at any favorable moment to heave one mighty 
throe, and shiver society into its original elements. 
It would be a great mistake to suppose that anar- 
chy, after its late terrible but abortive effort, col- 
lapsed into nothingness. It still exists, contracted 
somewhat in material extent, but envenomed with 


Last Moments. — The manner in which remark 
able persons have met the great enemy of mankind 
would form a curious history. To contemplate 
the different moods and tempers with which frivoli- 
ty and philosophy have met the king of terrors — 
whether the one has displayed great weakness, or 
the other sustained itself in the hour of its great 
change — to ascertain whether the bold recklessness 
of the profligate, who has through life scoffed at 
the dangers and perils of death, has accompanied 
his last moments — or whether the equanimity with 
which the good man has contemplated the change, 
while health seemed to place it at a distance, has 
deserted him in the hour of trial — would be a curi- 
ous speculation, and form a great moral lesson to 
mankind. 

Gallani, when dying, said : “The dead has sent 
me a card of invitation.” Wood died clasping in 
his hand the papers of the Anthenm Oxeniensis. 
Here was the ruling passion strong in death. A 
Dane, condemned to death, thus addressed his exe 
outioner : “ Be quick in cutting off my head, for 
we have often debated at Tomsburg whether any 
sense is retained after the head is off. I will grasp 
the knife in my hand ; if, after my head is off, I 
strike it toward you, it will show that I have not 


There is a great difference between the power of 
giving good advice and the ability to act upon it. 
Theoretical wisdom is, perhaps, rarely associated 
with practical wisdom; and we often find that men 
of no talent whatever contrive to pass through life 
with credit and propriety, under the guidance of a 
kind of instinct. These are the persons who seem 
to stumble by mere good luok upon the philoso- 
pher’s stone. In the commerce of life every thing 
they touch seems to turn into gold. 


Fame has no neoessary conjunction with praise; 
it may exist without the breath of a word. It is a 
recognition of excellence whioh must be folt, but 
need not be spoken. Even tho envious must feel 
it, and hate it in silence. 


SeUewHbrftc jw§f fStarfii&L 

A Singular Physiological Fact. — The trans- 
ference of vitality which appears to take place 
when young persons are habitually placed in con- 
tact with the aged, is not a nursery fiction. It is 
well attested by very competent authorities. “ A 
not uncommon cause,” observes Dr. James Cope- 
land, “ of depressed vital power, is the young sleep- 
ing with the aged. This fact, hower explained, has 
been long remarked, and is well known to every 
unprejudiced observer. I have on several occasions 
met with the counterpart of the following case: 

1 1 was, a few years ago, consulted about a pale, 
sickly, and thin boy, of about four or five years of 
age. He appeared to have no specific ailment, but 
there was a slow and remarkable decline of flesh 
and strength and of the energy of thefunctions ; what 
his mother very aptly termed a gradual blight. 
After inquiry into the history of the case,' it o«me 
out that he had been a very robust and plethoric 
child, up to his third year, when his grandmother, 
a very aged person, took him to sleep with her ; 
that he soon afterward lost his good looks; and 
that he continued to decline progressively ever 
since, notwithstanding medical treatment. I di- 
rected him to sleep apart from the aged parent, and 
prescribed gentle tonics, change of air, &c. The 
recovery was rapid. But it is not in children only 
that debility is induced by this mode of abstracting 
vital power. Young females married to very old 
men suffer in a similar manner, although seldom to 
so great an extent ; and instances have come to my 
knowledge where they have suspected the cause of 
this debilitated state. These facts are often well 
known to the aged themselves, who consider the 
indulgence favorable to longevity, and thereby 
illustrate the selfishness which, in some persons, 
increases with their years.* Every medical prac- 
titioner is well aware of the fact, and parents are 
generally advised not to allow their infants to sleep 
with aged persons.” 


Colorless Ink. — While in the formation of an 
inkstand so much beauty is some times displayed, 
both in the form and the material, it is vexing to 
see, when it is put to its destined use, how soon it 
is soiled by the black liquid, and disfigured by the 
accumulation of dregs of dried ink. By saturating 
paper with one of the principal components of ink, 
and writing with the other, this is avoided. The 
inkstand then contains only a colorless fluid, and 
its beauty is, consequently, not injured ; and if by 
any accident it is spilled, no- material injury is 
done either to dress or furniture. This suggestion 
is made by a correspondent 
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CAUTION. 


The Publishers of the “Gazette and Rule'* beg 
leaYe to oantion publishers, tradesmen and others, 
against the depredations of persons representing 
themselves as being connected with this paper. , No 
person is allowed te receipt for advertisements or 
for business notices exoeptat the publication office 
nor will any notice or advertisement appear in the 
paper unless an arrangement is made at the office 
or with the publishers personally. 

Crampton & Clark. 

Train up a Chile in the Ttf/irfWdkouLDGO. — 
Under this title, an article appeared in the Gazette 
and Rule of April 14, censuring Prof. Tayler 
Lewis, and imputing to him the doctrine that filial 
disobedience ought, by our laws, to be punished 
with death. The language of Professor Lewis 
upon whioh these strictures were based, he states 
to the publishers, was never used by him, nor in 
deed anything that should subject him to the impu 
tation such an avowal would call forth. The effect 
and general bearing of the comments upon the 
language of Professor Lewis did not at the time 
meet the eye of the publishers, or they most cer- 
tainly would have excluded them from their columns 
The article has been copied by various papers, and 
we trust that Professor Lewis* disavowal will be 
accorded an equal circulation. 


Broadway Theater. — The gorgeous spectacle, 
in which Mr. Lester, Mr. Dyott, Fanny Wallack 
and Mrs. Abbot appear, still continues to attract 
good houses at this place. 

Burton’s Theater. — The novelties at this place 
are so varied, and succeed each other so rapidly, 
that we find it difficult to take note of them. It is 
enough to say that Burton, Brougham and Miss 
Chapman are always there. 

American Museum. — Mr. Barnum, and his 
manager, Mr. Greenwood, have always something 
entertaining on the carpet, in the way of comedy, 
besides innumerable and indescribable curiosities, 
which are permanent fixtures, to say nothing of 
that Goliath of a pig ! 


Anew and beautiful Hotel in New-York. — 
We are pleased to learn that our friend Sanderson, 
late of the Franklin House, Philadelphia, has taken 
the new and beautiful Hotel recently erected on 
the corner of Murray street and College Place. 
This house is one of the most elegant retreats in 
the city, and under the management of Mr. San- 
derson must become one of our most popular Ho- 
tels. Our friends, who have ladies with them, 
should 8 top at this place when visiting New-York. 


AN IRISHMAN’S VIEWS OP CALIFORNIA. 

Sackrymrnto Diggins, Oct 20th, 1848. 

To Tim Flaherty: Arrah thin, Tim, as soon 
as you read this bit of a note come out at wonst. 
Rite forenenst me where I sit composing over this 
letther there’s a fortune to be got for the mere sift- 
ing. The sands is all goold powther. Och ! if you 
could only see how beautiful it shines in the sun. 
An* thin the depth of it. It goes clane down to the 
center ov the world. The mountains, Tim, has 
vains, and ivvery vain is full of circulatin’ majium. 
Wouldn’t you like to bleed them vains, ould boy ? 
We’ve no horses here, ’cepting mules, and as soon 
as one ov the boys gets a load he puts it on the 
back ov the donkey and carries it to the ass sayers. 
The ass sayers, ye see, is the jintlemen as informs 
ye whether the goold’s the rale stuff or only iron 
pitaties. You see there’s a ’desavin’ kind o’ goold 
they oall pitaties. It’s an invenshun ov the ould 
sarpint, and iv yez put it in the fire it vanishes in 
a thick shmoke, wid an enfarnel smell ov sulfir. 
Heaven be about us ! 


he jist puts the sifther in his fists, and he’ll make a 
small fortin before the trimble’s off ov him. 

We’re all rale demmicrats out here, Tim. While 
I’m writin’ ov this letther on the side-ov my hat- 
bad luck to the crown there’s to it— I can see one 
ov the captins ov the New York melisha, washin’ 
the goold in the Sackrymento, with hardly a rag on 
him, savin* your presence. Even the nushinaries 
dijf like bogthrotters all the week, and deliver 
mighty improvin’ discoorses to the haythen on the 
unrighteousness of mammon on a Sunday. The In- 
jins is incensed in this way wid the sinfulness of 
riches, and sells it chape to save their sowls. 

Remember me to Biddy, the darlin*, an’ tell her, 
if she’ll put on the jacket and throusers, she can 
makehapesof money here, for she knows how to use 
a spade, an’ it’s easier diggin* goold than cuttin* 
turf in Kilkenny. But she’d better not be after 
cornin’ in her natural duds, for the site ov a petty - 
coat might breed a ’ruction in the sittlement. 

Intendin’ to address you agin shortly, on the state 
of picayunary affairs in this country, 

I remain yer affeckshynit cozzen, 

Terrence Mahony. 


MY FIRST LOVE. 

Ah ! well I remember the day— nay, the hour, 

I first fell in love. ’Twas not in a bower, 

Where flowers lay strewn for a carpet to walk on, 
And stars with a significant luster to talk on 
Shone bright ; nor the moon with its modesty beam- 
ing, 

To polish our sighs, and assist us in dreaming. 

No sensitive zephyr that courted seclusion, 

Nor one friendly shadow te hide our confusion ; 

No gales that came spicy as from the Atlantic, 

Nor waterfalls rush’d with their cadence romantic ; 
nightingale’s love-song, nor screech-owl to 
frighten, 

Nor any one thing Cupid seemed to delight in. 


It s a fine, healthy rejin, is the Sackrymento 
There’s no disase ’cept the shakin ager ; an’ the fits 
com on first rate whin there’s any sifthing to 
As soon as one o’ the boys gets the shake 


fits 
to be done, 
on him 


’Twas in a room-, with a fire— and a clothes-horse 
before it, 

And the steam rose in volumes, you would not have 
borne it ; 

I heartily wish’d for a plan to dispense it. 

But somehow or other, love seem’d to condense it; 
For seated beside was a girl like a fairy, 

With large eyes of blue, and the dear name of 
Mary. 

I soon fell in love, though I’d ne’er before seen 
her, - 

And swore at the steam that seemed rising to screen 
her ; 

I wondered how Cupid— that precious young dog— 
he. 

Could manage to aim when the air was so foggy ; 
But soon I discovered that he can, in all weathers, 
Hit fair— for his arrow sank up to the feathers. 

Some time has elapsed since the soene I’ve nar- 
rated 

Occurred, and my love’s in some measure abated ; 

\ et oft, in the fanciful light of my taper, 

I see blue- eyed Mary enshrouded in vapor. 
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’> •8Utaffi8$‘Mn6E. 

Agents withqdl . yuesteyo'fewrard their 

repoMsJmrdbdia^pIy, in order that we may credi^fubscribsrs 
promptly*and*prerent confusion in pne account#* Send the 
report if only a dollar has been* collected 

To subscribers we would again say, do not Wait for aa 
agent, but remit direct. Postmasters are allowed to frank 
your letters to publishers, and are always ready to do so. We 
prefer remittances direct from subscribers, and hope they will 
act accordingly. 

TRA YEUNG AGENTS —We shall be under the necessi- 
ty of relinquishing the services of all traveling ag ente who 
do not make weekly returns. The names of ail who do not 
follow this plan (without which the books of the office can- 
not be correctly kept) will be stricken from oar published list 
of agents. 

Subscribers are hereby notified not to pay money to an agent 
whose name is not id the paper. To our readers we would 
again say, do not depend upon agents, but remit to the office 
of the Gazette and Rule direct. 


ID" TO CLUBS. — Any person obtaining the names of five 
new Subscribers, and sending us Ten Dollars, 'hall receive a 
sixth copy gratis for one year. Upon all subscriptions over 
five, the person sending the names and money may retain 
fifty cents as his commission. Payments invariably in ad- 
vance. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money to Publishers, 
and all money mailed in presence of the Postmaster, and dely 
forwarded by him, is at our risk. 

In all cases where postage on subscriptions is net paid, it 
will be deducted from the amount credited to those who 
send it 


LIST OF TRAVELING AGENT8. 

Bra Alonzo Welton, Bro. Isaac H. Russ, 

Wm. H. Fairchild, Pkrry E Tolis, 

Samoxl H. Barrett. L. W. Aldrich, 

Horace Lamb. Aaron Pierson. 

ID* Charles H. Harrison, who has been acting aa oar 
Agent, having made no returns to us, and being, as we are 
informed, unworthy of such trust, we deem it necessary to 
caution all against paying him any subscriptions en account 
of the Gazette and Golden Rule His former character hav- 
ing bean good, we forbear further remarks at this time. 


Remittances — We hope our friends will bear in mind 
that the approaching celebration will afford great facilities 
for the settlement of accounts, and that nona will fail to rr- 
m ember us, in the form of a remittance, by any brother who 
may;; visit New-York. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 23, in Oneonta, N. Y., by Rev. D. Elliot, Bro. D. J. 
YAGER, of Butternutt Valley Lodge No. 264, and Miss 
EMOGENE T., daughter of Elisha Shepherd, Esq., all of 
Oneonta. 

In Lawrence, Van Buren county, Mich., on the 12th inst.. 
by the Rev. Bro. J. L. Marvin, Bro. HENRY C. CLAPP, of 
Pawpaw Lodge. No. 18, to Miss RUTH WORDEN, of Law- 
rence. 

GOURAUD’S LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 

JULIA WRIGHT — CANTO XII. 

Then Sab etasche, concerning Julia’s dower, 

Outspoke — his moustache curling with emotion ; 

He said “ her fortune was to him no more 
Than drops of water added lo the ocean ! 

Indeed, he’d rather, if he had the power, 

(And thus to Julia prove his soul’s devotion,) 

Shower it, Dame-like, in golden rain, 

Or scatter it, as farmer’s scatter grain !” 

Onr Cornel’s protestations must be received with a grain 
of allowance — indeed, we do not think there was a grain of 
truih in them. Of this fact, however, we are certain — that 
GOURAUD’S ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP will posi- 
tively make the darkest skin as white as alabaster ; it will also 
remove Freckles, Pimples, Ringworm, Sallowness, Berness 
or Roughness. GOURAUD’S POUDRES SUB HLES have 
acquired an astonishing celebrity for their powers in eradica- 
ting superfluous human hair. GOURAUD’S LIQUID 
ROUGE imparts the most delightful rosiness to paie cheeks 
or lips. 

ID* Take particular notice that Dr. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
renowned preparations can only be obtained genuine at hxs 
Depot, 67 Walker-st., first door FROM Broadway. 


I. O. OF O. F. 

Office of the Grand Secretary Grand Lodge Stats of Ntv- 
York ; 

Odd- Fellow’s Hall, City or Nrw-York, > 
March 13, 1840. C 

To District Deputy Grand Masters , Officers of Lodges, am* 
Brethren : 

In consequence of the many complaints made to this Office 
of the failure of Deputies, Officers of Lodges and Menah 
to receive common i canons which have been issued from i 
Office, and of the failure to receive many co rnmnnioaii M 
which have been intended to reach this Office, for several 
months last past, and which have been transmitted fay Dept- 
ties, Lodges and individuals, you are therefore notified « 
requested to address all communications intended for ihe 
Grand Lodge, Grand Master, or Grand Secretary, to BEN- 
JAMIN J. PENTZ, Box No. 838, Poet Office, Naw-Vorfc. 
and in all cases to be particular that Letters and Documeou 
are properly mailed, in order that a failure o f papers intended 
for this, or sent from this Office, to reach their destination 
may be traced to the proper cause. ’ 

Fraternally yours, 

If BENJAMIN J. PENTZ, Grand IsorMary. 
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V KOKKUMKOt O. F/ DIRECTORY. I FINE MnjNBHY. 

0. F. Hall, <NPhnd,c. Center. i‘ • National HalL I 11TRS. HAMILTON, 431 PEARL-8TREET, New- 

V, %**5uZ S "*L *»«* .»-« «y* e ; - «u 


SEE3T IT * 3 Gc, 2£ n ^* ••••••• W.* * Fr orderB from Southern Merchant* and Country purchasers will* 

Mhrcttn^te.. To . 596 Broadway^ be executed with promptness. 3m254 

339 Solon* . . *^, v . :. . Wed #17 Persftrertoeer". . . •. .Wed ? ■ - 

960 D$oatur....7!v \Th 295 Hokpitaner.. Fri muc , . CLOTH STOBB. 

14« Diamopd* Fri 3>& Crystal.....'.: Tb 'T'HE subscribers have recently taken the store 

Corinthian Room, 2d story 382" Islshd<Gi%*.+ . Tu* “ 

14 Teutonia* Mo 151 City Mo 

36 EAerp^se Tu 71 Division-at. 

28 Ark*.:.,.. Wed 57Mutual Mo 

68 •rtentaL ~Th 52 United Brothers* Tu 

314 Tradesman Fri 119 Continental W’d 

1 New York Degree.... Sat 73 Mt. Vernon Fr 

Egyptian Room , 3d story. 6 Clinton Degree Sa 

64 Empire Mo 132 Bowery. 

11 Gettys Tu 17» Oregon Me 

an U- ...» I lir j tor- ft . ® ■ _ 


/^RgAPAka 


NEW CLOTH STOBB. 

TPHE subscribers have recently taken the store 

■XjJ'jo. 104 William st. near John, where they offer to 
Merchant Tailors, Clothier*, and tin* trade generally, a care- 
fully selected stock of • • , v. 

Fine and Superfine French Cloths, 9 
Black and Fancy Doeskins, 

Plain Black, and Fancy Caasimeres, 

Tweeds, Jeans, Satinets and Vestings, 

Silk and Alpaca Serges, 

Silesias, Wigans, Canvas, 

Italian Sewings, Buttons, Ac. 




60 Howard Wed 165 Hermitage Tu f Also, a general assortment of goods adapted to men’s wear, 

22 Knickerbocker Th 158 Independence W’d for the city and country trade. Wm. P. COOK A CO. 

20 Manhattan Fri 187 Bowery. 862tf No. 104 William-st. 

No v rSTnLigh;:::::::S ^'^^ D n ^ w a ^ aB8B ,’[ w ^ 0LE8A1 -f 

67 Commercial Tu Oor. Hudson and Charles I tne 1. U. U. r . and the public in general. 

355 Constellation Wed 84 Chelsea Mo X The subscriber, 1. J. CRISWELL, No. 299 Market-st., 

1 Columbia Th 210 Siloam Tu below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite the 





attention of the Publio generally, to a large, select, and gene- 


228 Beacon Fri .193 Bowery. attention of the Publio generally, to a large, select, and gene- 

Gothic Room, ith story. 15 Fountain City Wed rel assortment of Clocks, Lookiag Glasses, Britannia and 

30 National Mo 78 Croton Tu Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 

340 Polar Star Tu 183 Alleghany Th oan be had in the City. I. J. CRISWELL’S, 

10 New York.. Wed 327 Bowery. No. 298 Market-st., below Eighth. 

39 Hancock Th 46 Jefferson Tu ly:nov.9. North side, Philadelphia. 

Doric Room . ith story. 238 Acorn W ’d s 7 >ap a vr» n + wnr t»q 

AmjuMthu...... - XOH1M n I.K c, ._) 


Ron Tu Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap 

eghany Th oan be had in the City. I. J. CRISWELL’S, 

327 Bowery. No. 293 Market-st., below Eighth. 


North side, Philadelphia. 
soap and candles. 


is JOHN D. LEK, Manufacturer, Nos. 61 and 

34 Marion Wed 82 German Oak W’d ^ 63 R eade street, ew-York, has constantly on hand a 

33 Metropolitan Th 129 Schiller Tu ^rge assortment of tu *bove articles, which he will sell at 

5 Unitea Brother’s Deg* Fr 341 Venus .Mo lhe Io west market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 

Petsian(Camp)Room,ith ttory. 251 Warren Th u y manufactured in the city; delivered or shipped without 


2 Mt Hebron Encpt 2 4 Fr 37 Mamre, Encpt 1 3 Fr eharge for boxes or cartage. 


3 Ml Sinai.... “ 1 3 Fr Oor. Hester and Bowery. Meechants, Grocers. Country Dealers and Families, r UDILlTT i 

6 Mosaic 41 1 3 Mo 243 Pilgrim Mo wlu> are m want of the above articles, will find it to their in- r PHE PROPRIETORS having Spent much time 

9 Palestine .... 44 2 4 Sa 337 Globe W’d terest to call on him before purchasing elsewhere. 3m248 . X j n bringing this preparation of Sarsaparilla to its pre- 

Jo rf l * Horcb * • * *' 1 3 Th 321 Ocean. Th PROF. BARRY’S TRICOPHBROUb, OR MEDICATED f 6111 f 1 * 1 ® P« r f® ction » and the experience of fourteen years 

18 Damascus.... 44 1 3 Sa 64 Mt Moriah, Encpt 2 4 Fr COMPOUND, has furnished them the most ample opportunity to study, in 

fe® ‘ „ OUnton, Oor. Grande FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFY- j* 1, various forms, the diseaMs for which it is recommended, 

3® EfiypUan.... 1 3 Tu 44 Harmony Th HAIR. ERADICATING SCURF AND Dan and to adapt it exactly to their relief and cure. Patients who 

in " Th Avenue O. and Third-st. DRUFF AND CURING D1 SFASFS <if thp wish a rtally good Medicine are invited to give it a trial, and 

63 Macedonia. . . 44 2 4 Mo 113 Mechanics’ Mo SKIN * G LAN DS AND MU8CLFS. flJT^ aatisfy themselves of its superiority, and the invaluable pro- 

Clinton Hall. 234 Eckford W’d STlWo^RUlS^ SPR^l^ fr W il Possesses of arresuilg and curing disease. The battle 

278 Orion Mo 351 Corinthian Tu ttu ■ “’.f ki-' A r C \* C - has beenenlarged to hold on* Quart , «md in its present im- 

150 Merchants’ W’d 2 Manhattan Deg Th OrdeifttO convince the public of the efficacy proved form may safely claim tobethe best and JLapest me- 

235 Templar Thl 10 Mt. Olivet, Encpt. 2 4 Fr X °f **7 curative preparation, in tins thinking and reflective dine of the age. Iu progress to ihe fame it has attained may 

125 Excelsior Fr Oor. Hudson and Grove. 11 “ necessary to explain the philosophy of its operation, be traced by a long line of facts and cures, that stand as Jand- 

38 OanaLst. 9 Tompkins Tu The process by which Professor Barry’s Thicopherous pro- marks and beacons for the invalid, pointing the way to the 

23 Mariners’ Mo 42 Meridian Wed duces such extraordinary results, cannot be understood with- haven of health ; and what it has already done for the thou- 

43 La Concorde t Tu, 58 Grove Th out a brief notice of the slruciure and uses of the delicate s«nd s who have used it, it is capable of doing for the millions 

256 United Friends Fr 28 Jerusalem Encpt... 2 4 Fr substances to which it Is applied, and in the condition of still suffering and straggling with disease. It purifies, clean- 

41 Samaria Encpt I 3 Sa 4 Hudson Deg Sat which it accomplishes the most salutary changes. The con- sea, and strengthens the fountain springs of life, and infuses 

31 Mt. Zion * I 3 Fr Cor. 8th Av. and 29th-st. nexion between the hair and the skin is so close, that the one new vigor throughout the whole animal frame. 

411 Broadway. 182 Blooming Grove Th ““Y be almost deemed a continuation of the other, and hence DV8PFPSV nmFn 

..Tu3*> Fitzr.y. . W'd whatever ronoralM, restore. . .nd rumruhe. th. hair, muM .f The following te.limonial7ron.a«ndem«n *, w.ll k„«w„ 


IN QUART BOTTLES, 

For Purifying the Blood, and for the Cure of 
SCReruLA, Mercurial Diseases, 

Rheumatism, Cutaneous Eruptions, 

Stubborn Ulcer*, Liver Complaint, 

Dispepst, Bronchitis, 

Salt Rheum, Consumption, 

Frver Sores, Female Complaints, 

Erysipelas, Loss •» Appetite, 

Pimples, Biles, General Debility, &e. 


i// burexa Tu 329 Filzray W’d wnaxever renovates, restores, and nourishes the hair, must ef The following tenimoniaf from Vr7nti*in»n 

31 Olive Branch W’d Oor. 8th Av. and 23d-st. necessity have a healthful idiuence upon the sensitive mem- as Mr Cox^equires no comment, and reeommend^lt^lf^tn 

lOTCohota Th 40 Greenwhich Mo brane in which iu root, are fixed. all lintiUrlr iffl’toUd • 

m Bmceriiet Fr 394 8u Nicholaa Wed The. km, that wonderful envelop in which the mue of M».«i A B * D n ■ mi-SntlS^- ’ H^in.’ IfJL 

•Oernurn. t French. touch re..de., eonauU of three layer, ; the .PtnniMi. or cut- ence5 the mo.t beueficiX^S froS .?e 

EMMA’S BAVBN TBBSSBS. ^ 

’knew her when her lmirw«coar.e, and interntuted with withwind upon my.tomaeh .nd ,iu freqUent' relation, to- 


31 Olive Branch W’d Oor. 8th Av. and 23d-st. necessity have a healthful influem 

137 Cohota Tb 40 Greenwhich Mo brane in which its roots are fixed. 

233 Sinceritef Fr 364 St. Nicholas Wed The skin, that wonderful envoi 

* German. f French. touch resides, consists of ihree lay 

— — pp, , icle, a semi-opaque, or almost ins 

cobum, which is a spongy raembn 
EMMA’S RAVEN TRESSES. and blood- vessels, and forms a sort 


B.t by »£^e influence Hwa, change wiihin a day onginall '“xt S^MSeT^o'^lfr ^ ^i^"3ioS? 

For Sale, Whol^le and Retail, by A. B. A D. SafjSUr.^l ^ ^ ^^l^mpUin, M *JT. P w w^ 

Sands. 100 Fulion-sl Rushton, Clark A Co., 110 and 273 ^weU f m continued use effected a complete cure. I therefore confident- 

Broadway, N. Y. To be obtained of the Proprietor and ^vrtoIoI^ h ® recommend it to all persons affected in the sauie manner. 

Manufacturer, Wm Bogle, 277 Washingtou-st., Boston, and hair become/dr^an^har*h°ftnH v*® and hav ® rfa9 ° n lo believe that many whoare suffering under 

o f the principal Druggists and Perfumers in the United Slates ^ somSS^M rnrf itThP r?i Q l l a 8U PP°* ed disease of the heart, if they woul I take yourSsr 

and Canada. L cnder P al J® nl or entirely bald, sapanlla, i» a few weeks wouid find themselves reitoredto 

RE GALIA FOR SALE. ?Ah # r^ health in both mind and bod^r. 

TcL^ r p 0Pe A rty , ° f , M BESOLD SANDS’ SARSAPARILlI IN PRUSSIA 

X CAEAP. Apply at 93 William st. up stairs. 256i3» The wonderful restorative and remedial properties of Pro- Proprietors of this valuable Medicine have just re 


For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by A. B. A D 
Sands. 100 Fullon-sLj Rushton, Clark A Co., 110 and 275 
Broadway, N. Y. To be obluined of the Proprietor und 


id and body. I remain yours, very truly, 
JOHN V. COX, 93 Lexington Avenue. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA IN PRUSSIA. 

The Proprietors of this valuable Medicine have just re 
ceived an order from our esteemed friend and correspondent. 

ThM/vrirtr* S . 1 rt r r. 7 


For ine accomraouation oi iammes, snuaiea iu Murray street the vegetative functions which give life, vigor, and beautv to • v wov. 3U, 1848.— Oentlemen : I 

withm a hundred yards of Broadway, in the College Grounds, the fibres, extirpating every panicle of scurf and dandruff and 7°° *end two dozen bottles of your Sarsaparilla, for 

and furnished in the most costly and elegant style, wiih all soon clothing even the bald or half denuded head with a thick “?® of *? 18 Royal H, 8 hnc8 *» Prince Waldimir of Prussia, to 
the modern improvements, (hot and cold Baths, Water Clos- glossy, silky, and elastic covering. ’ lb*® Legation, as soon as possible. It is necessary that he 

ets, Ac. Ac. on every floor,) is now ready for the reception of But this is only ore of the uses of Professor Barrv’s Tri- ?* ou ‘ d receive it immediately ; therefore, please send it by 
Visitors May 20, 1849. 3t*256 copherous. The same properties which restore vital and Ji r8 * 8 ^® am ®r. The bill caji be made out in the name of the 

PPf.| TT A vegetative power the skin of the head are equally beneficial Prmce > and 8enl Wllh l!i Your obedient servant, 

M I. DRUMMOND, Regalia Manufacturer, scrofulous affection o^the ” 

• 331 Grand st., has on hand the most splendid assoit- scabies, ring-worm, rashes, scrofula, prickly heat, chilblains! 1 L’ 1847 .— Messrs. Sands- 

ment of Regalia for the Celebration, consisting P. C. P., chapped hands, rheumatism, burns, scalds, bruises, redness of . ®u!!5 ,n ® ll u : My ' , ® dau fibter, when one year old, was at 

Rich for til 00- 8plendid Embroidered do., from S15 to S35. the skin, and iu rhort all the troublesome and painful external . a ® ^ofulou, bumor on her face, which soon after 

Royal Pttrptc Members, Silk Velvet, Heavy Gold Fringes, diseases and injuries which are so common in families, and mt ^ “W eyw, causing almost total blindness in one 

$1050. Rich Embroidered do., from $15 to $3>. P. G. Silk which nothing but external remedies can remove, the °[ lh . c ° 1 > a j 3d disfiguring her whole face. I employed two 

velvet, gold or silver fringes, from $10 to $30. Scarlet Mem- Tricopherous will be found aspeedy, safe, and unfailing cure. X ? a , U £ . . her ?, who exhausted their utmost skill to 

bers Satin dress regalia, from $2 00. Splendid Embroidered By virtue of its double claim as a renovator and beauiifier of S!I“® r bul 11 a l! one of 

d0 *. Hea^ Silver Fringe, from $10 to $15, Masonic, Druids, nature’s choicest ornament, and a potent and invaluable rem- 1?™ a” 1 ®, l ,*£! h ® ha ,1 kno ^ n °J .*°“ e Btrikin 6 

S. of T. Regalias. edial agent, it is entitled to a place on every toilet, and in ev- f» Ur ®f ®^ t ® d by Sa " ds l Sarmpanlla, and advised me to try 

Official Lodge and Camp Regalia, robes, Costumer, Tents, ery medicine chest. {* 1 °? ta| ned one bottle, which she commenced using, and 

8rooks, Jewels, and Embroidering in Gold or Silver Silks Sold in large ooltles, price 25 cents, at the principal office b ® for ® 11 aU . Q P 11 !* ad effected an entire cure. It is 
neatly and promptly executed at the lowest prices. 51252 139 Broadway, and by druggist* and perfumers generMtv now over four yea 7 u 110 .® 8hc wa8 curod » ibere has been 

— m throughout the United States and Canadi. 8 256 ?° appearance of the disease, and we are satisfied that it 

_BAR^BS A DENNEY, — I—, is a perfect cure. It gives me great pleasure to add that I can 

‘ ” " recommend it to any sufferer from a similar complaint. 

Respectfully yours, GEORGE ROBINSON. 

_ ID" Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, bv A. B. A 


neatly and pr omptly executed at the lowest prices. 5t252 

BARGES A DENNEY, 

M ANUFACTURERS of Patent Roman Ce- 

JJX mealed Fire and Thief Proof Chests, at No. 3 Bread- 
street, running from Arch to Race, between Second and 
Third-streets, Philadelphia, where they have always on 

RArLSI ■ I.M. 1 »-■ ■ . i J 


WRICHTS™'S, PILLS 


T^r » uperio *, i ^ e w c,n k . ra oJ De , p ? rt 

N. B. All kinds o I Iron Doors manufactured according to Si W ,?4 #ino ? , ' fi I?® t 7 a, l d by 20,000 Agencies in North 
orders, with top and bottom bolts. and ®°oth America, England, France, and Germany. Agents 

W. DENNY. (23l:tf \ j rarnrs ^bose sapplies become exhausted, can obtain a fresh lot at 

— : — ■ — Jbe Philadelphia rates, by addressing any of the above Of- 

/CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS for Sub- fic -®f* Car ® # b° tt,d be taken not to confound this medicine 
ordinate Lodges, printed under the supervision of the I5 lh 0th ® T artlclc8 of aij mlar name, so as to prevent disagree- 
Uw ConmittMoi dw 0. L. wiU, d^LTuS*^. ^ 


ID" Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. A 
D. SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton- st.. corner of 
William, N. Y. Sold also by Druggists generally throughout 
the United States. Price $1 oer Bottle; 6 Bottles for $5. 246 

H. RICHARDSON, 

r J J ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 

/ No - 00 Fulton-street, 

X Vew-York, 

4VS<Co, i i,nuc, to execu eall matters entrusted to his 
\\r JHsT c,lre ln the b r “ l *iyl® of the Art, combined with 
V moderation in ohoxges ud punctuality in d e- 

livery. $47 
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ODD-FBLLOWB’ HALL, GRAND-STREET, 

/CORNER of Centpr-st. — Brothers PERKINS. 

grateful theVerv liberal patronage already extended 
to then, and which haa exceeded their moat anguine antici- 
pations, beg leave to say that their 

PRIVATE SUPPER ROOMS 
for the raceptjond>f Ladies accompanied by Gentlemen, are 
now, for the first lime complete. . - 
They are confident of their rfbiuty to please the most fas 
tidiens, gentlemen of competent experience and taste in such 
matters having assured them that their saloon is not excelled 
ia London or Paris for conveniencz, for extent, for 

OOROSOUSNBSS OF DECORATION y, - 

for the perfection of its cuisinn, and for its prompt and polite 
a tendauce. Its LARDER 

has always every edible of the New York markets; and in 
addition, aimoet daily contributions of luxuries, by all the 
steamers, from the tropical regions and from Europe. Their 
Vaults and 8tore Rooms are supplied with the choicest brands 
of WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS, 

selected here or prooured directly by importation ; and their 
charges will be found as reasonable as any restaurant of its 
character in this city or elsewhere. 855tf 


J C. BOOTH & CO., 21 Cortlandt-st.. Whole 

e sale and Retail dealers in Ready-made Clothing and 
Gentlemen’s furnishing articles. Garments made ia the beat 
style at shortest notice. Shirts, Stocks, Cravats, Ac. Ac., al- 
ways on hand. 854-ly 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS IN GRBAT VARIBTY. 
No. 19 Nassau-street, 

T 3E UNION INDIA RUBBER COMPANY 

have on hand, and are now offering to the Trade, a large 
and very complete assortment of 

GOODYEAR’S PATENT METALLIC RUBBER GOODS, 
mostly of their own manufacture, and warranted of the best 
make, and to stand all climates, consisting in part of 
Cases of Coats, C leaks, Capes and Pants.— assorted. 

“ Carriage and all other Cloths, do. 

“ Mexican Ponchos, an excellent article. 

** Military and Navy Goods, all kinds. 

44 Beds, Pillows, Life Preservers and Cushions. 

“ Wading Pants, Leggings, and Baptismal Pams, 
u Sou westers, Caps and Storm Hats, amorted. 

“ Tents, Tent Carpets, Tarpaulins, Ac. 

44 Haversacks. Canteens and Drinking Cups. 

“ Hose of all kinds, assorted. 

“ Water Tanks, Fire Buckets, 

** Camp Blanxets and Pianoforis Cavers. 

** Breast Pumps, Syringes, and Injection Tabes. 

" Sheet Rubber, all kinds. 

“ Saddle, Traveling and Packing Bags. 

All of which will be sold at low priods tor cash or approved 
paper. Country Merchants, California Emigrants, and per- 
sons engaged in foreign trade, will finu as above a great vari- 
ety of goods they need sr can sell to advantage. 

All orders for Goods to be ssanufaotnred, should be accom- 
panied with drawings and full descriptions. 259lf 


DIETZ, BROTHER A 00., 

T AMP MANUFACTURERS, Washington 

JL i Stores, (No. 139 Wiliam-st.) and 62 Fullon-st., Brook- 
lyn. Having a large and well organized manufactory, are 
now prepared to fulfil orders for their manufactures at short 
notice, which will be warranted of the best quality, and sold 
as low as any in the market, In their stock will be found GILT 
and BRONZED CHANDELIERS, from two to eight lights, 
with and without pri ms for burning Oil or Camphene. 

TABLE LAMPS, Gilt and Bronzed, for Oil or Camphene, 
of more ihau one hundred different patterns. 

FRENCH MECHANICA. OR CAR.CEL LAMPS. A fine 
assortment, and Globes, wicks and Chimnies to fit. 

Also— A great variety of Suspending Lamps, Bracket 
Lamps, Side Lamps, Study Lamps, Candelabra, Girandoles, 
Hall Lanterns, China Vases, Mantel Ornaments, Porcelain 
Shades and Globes. , 

Also— A full assortment of Paper Shades, Glass Shades, 
Glebes, Wicks, Chimnies, and other articles appertaining to 
their business; pure Sperm Oil, Lard Oil, Camphene and 
Spirit Gae. _ 

They are also now manufacturing Drummond’s Patent Cau- 
dle-maker, an article of great utility for the Soulherrn and 
Western States, being a Candle-slick which forms the candle, 
wicked and ready for use. 

N. B.— Orders by mail promptly filled. Address 

JDEITZ, BROTHER A CO-, 

No. 139 William*. N. Y., 
and No. 62 Fulton-st., Brooklyn. 


PERFUMERY. TOILET SOAPS AND FANCY GOODS. 

J OHNSON & GROSER, No. 1, Cortland-street, 

Importers, Manufacturers and Dealets, Agents for Vroom 
and Fowler’s celebrated premium Walnut Ou Shaving Soap. 
Country Merchants and Traders supplied upon the lowest 

849tf 


ORDER OF PHILO ZATHEANS. 
riifflS is the name of a mutual benefit organi- 
JL zation of Ladies, for diffusing the principles of Friend- 
ship, Love end Truth. New York Association No. 1 having 
been duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exer- 
cising the supreme power of the Order in North America, is 
now prepared to grant charters for opening Associations in 
any part of the country. ^ , . 

Form op Application ton Chart**.—' The undersigned 
Ladies, being desirous of availing themselves of the advan- 
tage# of your Order, and of extending its principles, would 
respectfully request that a Charter be greeted us for opening 
an Association at ■ , in the Coauty of - — , and State 

of , to be called Association No. — . 

Respectfully submitted, in Friendship, Love and Truth. 

Data, (Signed.) 

Applications for charters, (enclosing charter fee of $10) or 
letters for information, should be directed, (postpaid) to Miss 
EMEUNE GARDNER, P. P. S., 101 Forsyth-sL 
ip* New- York Association No. 1 meats every Monday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at 346 Broome-st. M&tf. 


P HILAD ELPHIA PREMIUM TRAVELING TRUNK 
MANUFACTORY . 

B RO. THOS. W. MATTSON, No. 19? Mar- 

iit, 1st door below Sixth street, Philadelphia, Manu- 
facturer of Solid Riveted Leather Traveling Tronkh Vaiises, 
Carpet Bags. Satchels, Ac. Ac. Persons wishing to buy to 
sell again, will find it to their advantage to purehMe at this 
maMthMtory. Work of the best fusSty a ad at the to wcM 

XlVO 


HITCHCOCK A LBADBEATBR, 

XTO. 3f5 BROADWAY, (between Franklin and 

XI White streets, New- York.) Dealers in, and Retailers 
of every variety of STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS, 
on the most reasonable terms, for cash. Their Stock is se- 
lected with great care. ONLY ONE PRICE. Your patron- 
age is very respectfully solicited. F. HITCHCOCK, 

(248 tf) E. H. LEADBEATER. 


I. O. of O. F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

J W. & E. D. STOKES, 194 Market-st., befcwH 

eSixth-st., boujJi side, Manufacturers of Regalia, Sashes 
and lVubii for lodges and Encampments. Boohs. Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all other articles leouired to furnish Lodges 
and Encamptments, furnished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at the lowest prices 
in the United States. 235tf 


B. COMBS— 268 GRAND-STBBBT. 

T ODGE and ENCAMPMENT JEWELS, con- 

-Lf st anti y on hand and for sale cheap, by 

E. COMBS, 268 Grand-street. 


REGALIA AND JEWELS 

ANUFACTURED and sold by E. COMBS, 

XYA 268 Grand-st. N. Y. The various “ Orders ” furnish- 
ed on reasonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold and Silver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmmgs, also Satin, Velvet, Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly on hand, ana sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. 228:lf. 


JOHN OSBORNE, REGALIA MANUFACTURER, 

ATO. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW -YORK, 

XI supplies promptly every descripti . n of Lodge and En- 
campment Regalia. He will be happy ,o receive orders from 
the Brotherhood for furnishing all at tides required by the 


New Work. 


REGALIA IN READING, FA. 

Subscriber bas constantly on hand, and 

— . — Regalia of all descriptions 

Temperance, Ac., at aa low 


T HE 

JL makes to order at short notice. Regalia of all descriptions 
for Odd-Fellows, Druids, Sons of Temperance, Ac., at aa low 

J rices as they can be purchased in the larger cities. N.B. 
ewels, Emblems and Books, also furnished. 


832: tf. 


H. A. LANTZ, 
42 West Washlngton-Bl., Reading, P. 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE 
'T'HE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 
JL fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much less than the usual price. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever Watches, anchor escapement, 
Duplex and Lapine Watches, 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains, 

Do do Keys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Pens, 

Ladies’ Bracelets. Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles, 

Do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins, 

Diamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, Forks, Ac. 

Gold Watches, as low as $20 to $52 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. 

All Watches warranted to keep good time, or the money 
returned. Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in ths best 
manner and warranted, at much less than the usual prices. 

G. C. ALLEN, 

Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and Retail, 51 
W>U-aL, (late 30) comer of William-st., up stairs. iy238 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 

XTO. J22 MARKET -STREET, PHILADEL- 

X 1 PHIA. — The Subscriber would call the attention of 
the public to his Manufactory, (the oldest in the city) where 
can be furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cathedrals, Church- 
es or Parlors, with ail the modern improvements, viz : Com- 
position Pedals, Double Swells, Coupler’s Octave, Ac. Ac., 
With his unsurpassed Reed Stops, which 1 will furnish cheap- 
er than any builder of established reputation. 

WM. A. CORRIE. 

N.B. Small size Organs, suitable for Lodges, Ac., always 
on hand. 1) 238 


EMPIRE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 

A ND CLOTH STORE, 713 Greenwich street, 

between Charles and Amos, New York. Persons 
wanting Clothing of any description made up, can rely on 
having what they wish at this store, as far as regards good 
workmanship, materials, and a first rate fit ,* and the under- 
signed do not hesitate to say, that we can furnish them at a 
coat of at least 15 per eent. less than can be purchased else- 
where. 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND VESTINGS, for Men and 
Boys’ wear, for sale by the yard as cheap as can be found in 
the city, and no charge will be made for cutting. 

An assortment of READ Y-MADE CLOTHING constantly 
on hand, at about one half the usual prises. 

Sou then and Western oiders made up cheap, with dispatch. 
Your pauoi age is rsspeclfully solicited. 

N. B — A suit of Clothes made up of the finest materials, at 
from $25 to $30, and at 18 hours’ notice, if wanted. 

THOMAS WILEY, Jr., 

(848- if) WILLIAM R. BOWNR. 


JOSEPH D. WILLIAMSON, 

(CARVER AND GILDER, Manufacturer of 

KJ Plain and Ornamented Gilt. Mahogany, Walnut and 
Rose-wood Frames, for Looking Glasses, Charters, Diplomas, 
Pictures and Portraits, wholesale and retail, at No. 25 North 
Sixth, above Market street, Philadelphia. 243 


GBORGB W. ZIMMERMAN, 

VENETIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER, No. 

Y 61, Arch-st. above Second, has constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment, which for finish and workmanship cannot be 
surpassed jto which he invites the attention of purchasers. 

N. B. He would call particular attention to his Improved 
Venilian Blinds adopted for Stores, Offices, Ac. 836tf 


HAVANA AND PRINCIPE CIGARS. 

TAMES SADLIER, No. 234 Broadway, (3d 

tJ door above American Hotel.)— The attention of my 
friends and the public is respectfully invited to the above 
large, spacious and elegant Store, where they will find at all 
limes a splendid and choice stock of genuine Havana and 
Principe Cigars, of the most celebrated Brands. Also, an ex- 
tensive assortment of Virginia Cavendish Tobacco of the fa- 
vorite brands ; genuine Turkey Smoking Tobacco, Ac. Ac. 
The trade supplied on rea s ona ble terms, 


BENJAMIN’S BRASS SPRING T RUS S ES , 

> Never grow weak, er.-wLjfioip the 
^moisture or hefit of the body. “ Cmce right, ml* 
Pfwaye right.” Pressure graduated from one to 50 
lbs- without a back pad, which does great injury 


Supporters. 13 Beckman-*!. N. Y. 
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OLD 

Jacob 

THE ORIGINAL 

OF THE 



DOCTOR 

Tawnseik, 

DISCflVERER 

GENUINE 


TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA 

OU Dr. Townsend is now about 70 years or ag* r apd has tone been known 
aa ths AUTHOR an I DISCOVERER of the GENUINE ORIGINAL 
“TOWN8END SARSAPARILLA.” Bcmr poor, he was compelled to 
limit its manufacture, by which mean* it baa been kept out of market, and 
tha aalaa eireumsonbod to those only who had proved Ra worth and known 
iu vajue. It had .reached, the eara of many, nevertheless. aa those persona 
who had boeu healed of tore dieearos, and saved from death, proeiatmed tta 
excellence and wonderful HEALING POWER. This 

Grand and Unettaalied Preparation 

la manufactured on the largeat scale, and ia called for throughout the length 
and kreadth of the land. 

Unlike young 9. P. Townsend's, it Impruvea with age, and never change*, 
but for the better; because it ia prepared on aciootific principles by a soen- 
liflo man. The highest knowledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries 
of the Art. have all been brought into requisition iu the manufacture of the 
OLD DR. *8 SARSAPARILLA. The Sarsaparilla root, it is well known 
to medical men, contains many medicinal properties, and aoma properties 
which art inert or useless; and others, which, it retained in preparing it far 
use, produce fermentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Soma 
•f the properties of Sarsaparilla are so volatile, that they entirely evaporate 
and are lest ia the preparation, if they are not preserved by n scieeuste 
process. known only to those experienced in its manufacture. Moreover, 
these volatile principles, which fly off in vapor, or aa an exhalation, nndsr 
heat, are the very esaeulial medical properties of the root, which give to it 
all He value. Use 

GENUINE 

Otd Dr. Jacob Townsend’s Sarsaparilla 

Is as prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparilla root are fleet 
removed, every thing capable of becoming acid or of fermentation, ia ax- 
treated and rejected; then every particle of medical virtue is secured ia a 
pure and concsutratod form; and thus it ia rendered incapable of toning any 
of tie valuable and healing properties. Prepared In this way, it ia maOo tha 
most powerful agent in toe 

Cure of Innamerable Diseases. 

Hence the reason why we bear commendations on evenrside in itslhvar by 
men, women, and children. We And it doing wonders in the core of 

CONSUMPTION, DY8PEP81A, end LIVER COMPLAINT, and to 
RHEUMATISM, SCROFULA sn.1 PILES, COSTIVENESS, ail CU- 
TANEOUS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, and all i " 
arising from 

Impurity of the Blood. 

Jm 


It possesses a marvellous efficacy hi sll complaints arising ( 

lion, from Acidity of the Stomach from unequal circulation, - — 

of blood to tha head, palpitation 01 tha heart, cold fret and cold bands, eotf 
mills and hot flasher over the body. It has not had us equal in coughs and 
cojAb; and promotes easy expectoration, and gentle persperatioa, relaxing 
stricture of the luogs, throat, and every other nan. 

But in nothing is in excellauce more manifestly seen and acknowledged 
than in all kind* and stages of 

Female Complaints. 

It work* wonders in cases of Jtuor a Ibu* or white*. Falling of tha Womb, 
Obstructed, Suppressed, or Painful Menses, Irregularity of the menstrual 
periods, and the like; and is effectual in curing «U forma of the Hhtej 
Disease. 

By removing obstruct ions, and regulating the general system, it gives tana 
and sti'-ngth ia the whole body, and cures all forma of 

Nervous Disease* and Debility, 

and thus prevents or ration** a rrsal variety af other diseases, a* Spinal Ir- 
nialisn. Neuralgia, St. Vitus Dance, Swooning, Epileptic Fits, Convul- 
sions. dtc. 

It ie not possible for this medicine to fkit to do good ; H has isAky in It 
which can aver harm ; it can never sour or spoil, and tbersfore, can newer 
loot it* curative properties, he la an to* the blood,excites the liver to beallby 
action, tones the stomach, and gives good digestion, relieves the bowels eg 
torpor end constipation, alloys inflammation, purifies the skin, equalises tha 
circulation of the blood, producing gentle warmth equally all over tha body, 
and (be insensible perspiration ; relaxes all strictures and lightness, removes 
all obstructions, and invigorates the entire nervous system, is not this, thao* 

The Medicine you Fre-einiiientiy Neegf Y 

But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend ‘a inferior ankle 
This young man’s liquid ie not to be 

Compared with the Old Dr.’*, 

because of oue GRAND FACT, (hat the one ie INCAPABLE of DETE- 
RIORATION and 

Never Spoil*, 

while the other DOES ; it sours, ferroems, and blows the bottle* e 
it late fragment* ; the seur, acid liquid exploding, and danangi 
gooda! Must not Uiix horrible compound b« poisonous to the i. 

What! put acid into a system already diseased ahh acid! What c 

Dyspepsia but acid f Do we not all know, tkat when food sours m am r 
stomachs, what much i* A It produces !— daiidenee, heartburn, palprsi— 
•t the henn, liver complaint, diarrhoea, dysentery, colic, and corruption at 
the blood! What ie Scrofula but an acid humor in the body! Whatpew- 
duces all the humors which bring on Eruptions of the Skin, Scald Head, 
•alt Rheum, Erysipelas, White Swellings, Fever-Sores, and all air si si jams 
internal and external 1 It is nothing under heaven but an acid MhKMCa 
which sours, and thus spoils all the fluids ef the body, mors or lasa. What 
causes Rheumatism, but a sour acid flu..], which insinuates itself tatsr— 
the Joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and deifcma 
liseuaa upon which it acta ! So of nervous diseases, of impurity at tha blood, 
•f deranged circulations, and nearly all lbs ailments which aflict fa 


Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely worn to one this 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” 

OF S. P. TOWNSEND ! 

and yet be would fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob iovssmd’t 
GENUINE ORIGINAL SARBAPAR1LLA, is an JMJTJTIONaS Iks 
inferior preparation ! ! 

Heaven forbid that we shmdd deal in on article which would bear the meet 
distant resemblance ts B. P. Townsend's aruois ! and which rhnuid b rim 
down upon (he Old Dr. such a mountain load of complaints end criakatMSM 
FERMENTING tXjVf V ^ U haT * 8 * ^ Tnmsanifu 

We wish it understood, because it is the abaotuU truth, that R f. Touvm- 
■end's article and Old Dr. Jacob Towusend's Sarsaparilla are htam-wMe 
apart, and infinitely dissimilar ; that they are unlike In every particular. 


. mtelT d , 

laving not one Single thing in common. 

Aa B. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, is no - r -r,-i— , . 

■e ccutis t— -kn ows no more of medicine or disease than any other c 

naacientilU, unprofessional man, what guarantee can the pubuc have that the, 
■ra receiving a ganuine scientific medicine, containing nil the virtues of ike 
Mtk*e used ia preparing it, and which are incapable ef ohang 
mkht render them the AGENTS of DISEASE instead of bealthP 
It w tmartust frauds upon the unfortunate, to pour balm into wot 

mnity. to kindle hope in the despairing bosom, to restore health e _ 

“d vigor inte the oiuahed and broken, and to banish infirmity— mat OLD 

ur. Jacob Townsend has sought and found the -rr— r 

•nd meaae te bring hie J 

Grand Universal Concentrated Remedy, 

within the reach, and to the knowledge of alt who need it, Ikt thow bm 
keen and know, by JoyfW experience, Rs 

Transcendent Power to Heal X 

and UuuU have tha napnrchaaabU satisfaction ef ■ — ingrnkcdlh 

and millions from the bed of why despondenc y tohope. hilfe. — -* - 
f— ghfr«f rigor and we e fu ln ee e to themsetve^TknkhmflkeiM Mca^"* % 

FrfMp*l «Oe» 101 Hwunnet, N. X. 
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(Original |fortoj. 


THE MOUNTAIN BROOK. 


BY DR. GEO. F. REEVES BAKBR. 


Sweet little brook! I oome onoe more. 

To look upon thy silver face ; 

The windings of whose pebblled shore 
My early childhood loved to trace, 

Till in the far sequester’d vale, 

Where rocks a beauteous cascade made, 

I drank the mountain breezes hale 
In the thick forest’s ample shade. 

But oh ! how chang’d, since youth’s fair prime 
In budding gladness joyed to greet. 

Gay mountain brook ! thy mellow chime, 

Thy banks the spring then robed so sweet. 
The rose when the bland summer came 
Perfum’d at morn’, each passing breeze, 
And spread as tho’ in glowing flame 
To the bright sun its shining leaves. 

No vestige now that marks the place 
Where twice ten years ago it stood; 

And vainly still, I strive to trace 
The oaks that crown’d the ancient wood ; 
All, all are changed, save thee, fair stream ! 

E’en I am changed in all things too, 

Since first I hail’d the sunny gleam 
That gives thy breast its glossy hue. 

But thou art still the same sweet brook, 

And still the same thy sparkling breast, 
As when the forest eagle shook, 

First o’er thy marge his haughty crest — 
The brawny hunter cross’d thy banks, 
Where panther still'd his startling scream ; 
From thy low brim the bison drank. 

At summer eve, thou lovely stream. 

Age after age had seen thee glide. 

In all thy pristine beauty drest ; 

And lightly to thy glassy tide. 

The tall green pine its image prest. 

The young pappoose that rang’d thy shore 
Sprang into manhood, and its strength. 
Time spread his locks with whiteness o’er. 
And still’d him in the grave at length. 

The batt’ling warrior’s bow was strung, 

The proud of fight were gather’d then. 

Till high above the green hills rung 
The mingled groans of dying men — 

Time moved apace, the city shone 
Bright with temple, spire, and tower. 

And earth, with prostrate forests jtrown, 
Serenely smil’d upon the hour. 

And still perpetual youth, fair stream, 

Was thine those changes vast among, 

As brightly still each sunny gleam 
Is o’er thy dimpling eddies flung. 

Years alter not thy childhood’s glee, 

Of joys are thine an endless train, 

And thousands yet of years to be, 

Shall listen to thy merry strain. 


Original Iramtan Romance. 


THE BRAVO’S DAUGHTER; 

OR, THE TORY OF CAROLINA. * 

« Romance of the American Reboluttsn. 

WRITTXM FOR THX OAXRTTS OF TH TOtlOH JJfD flOLDKM RUkR, 

BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUQANNB. 

Yet the bravo was not rash— he had through- 
out his life mingled craft with boldness; but his 
passions suddenly roused, were always for the 
time ungovernable. In the present case, how- 
ever, he knew that he had many obstacles to 
contend against — that Atree would not scruple, 
as he believed, to destroy him, and that the tory 
possessed power to thwart, if warned in time, 
all that might be attempted against his projects. 
He resolved therefore to lurk around Laurelwood. 
till the departure of Atree and his company, ana 
then to pursue them, until opportunity should en- 
able him to effect the rescue of his daughter, 
and deliver her abductor onoe more into his 
power. 

The hours passed on, and the anxious bravo 
had seen but two persons pass on the road from 
Laurelwood, and these he had readily recog- 
nized as the English Captain and his attendant, 
doubtless on their way, according to the precon- 
certed plan with Atree, to rejoin their troop, 
and waylay the traveling-party of the tory, for 
the purpose of arresting Amoult and his fair 
companion. 

“ That’s a villainous business, I’ll wager,’’ 
muttered the bravo to himself — “ but its nothing 
to me. I’ve my own affairs to think of. So let 
Captain Wemyss run off with the merchant’s 
child — I care not. But — the fiend knows I’d 
rather my right hand were off, than that River’s 
blood was on it !’’ 

The wretch covered his face with his hands, and 
rocked to and fro, torn with remorseful thoughts. 

Noontime came and went by, and still nought 
else approached from Laurelwood House. The 
bravo wondered much at not beholding the de- 
parture of Amoult and his daughter, as was their 
evident intention the previous night ; and he al- 
most fancied that Atree had committed some 
new crime to detain them ; mere especially as 
he well-knew the designs which the tory had at 
one time entertained in regard to the unfortu- 
nate Louise. 

But Orrall erred in supposing that ought evil 
had happened to the tory’s guests. It had been 
their intention, it is true, to depart from Laurel- 
wood at an early hour in the morning ; but Ro- 
bert Atree. who had recovered from the excite- 
ment of tne night, presented, in company with 

• Oonstaas* tom pegs 943, 


Captain Wemyss, his respects to the merchant 
ana his child, and begged the favor of their 
stay for at least one day at Laurelwood. This 
he was induced to do from several reasons ; the 
principal of which was his knowledge that the 
Bravo Orrall now knew the abode of Alice, and 
would spare no means of obtaining possession 
of his child. Under these circumstances, he re- 
solved not to leave Laurelwood, save under the 
escort of Captain Wemyss’ s troop, which would 
be sufficient to prevent any overt act of the 
watchful Orrall, until he should be beyond his 
reach. With this view, Robert Atree concluded 
to enter into the designs of the British officer, 
and co-operate with him in Arnoult’s arrest, in 
order to gain in return his protection in prose- 
cuting his journey with Alice and his slave, 
from Laurelwood. This it was which had de- 
tained the merchant and his daughter at the 
mansion, and Captain Wemyss had left to rejoin 
his troop, and make preparations for the treach- 
erous adventure. 

Matthew Orrall knew not this, but neverthe- 
less he watched still vigilantly in his ambus- 
cade. Once only, as the sun began to decline 
on its western way, the bravo crept from his 
concealment, and stole cautiously toward the 
small river which skirted the grounds of LaUrel- 
wood, to refresh himself for a moment by a 
hasty ablution. But still, he kept his 6harp 
glance fixed upon the woody avenue, and listen- 
ed to every sound that broke the quiet of the 
summer forest. 

Suddenly the man’s attentive ears caught the 
not distant tread of horse’s hoofs upon the wood- 
land sward. He shrank cautiously back from 
the river’s brink, and waited till the sounds ap- 

E reached the water, thinking that it was doubt- 
5ss a detachment of the troop which Wemyss 
commanded, returning with their commander. 

But, when the leaves parted on the opposite 
bank of the river, and Orrall caught a glimpse 
of the dozen stalwart horsemen, who reined up 
to let their steeds drink of the cool stream, he 
saw at once that they were not the crimson- 
coated and bedizened soldiers of King George, 
but motley garbed and rough in appearance as 
a band of prairie hunters. “Ha!’’ cried the 
bravo, as he glanced at the bronzed features of 
the leader of the party, who rode a stout bay 
mare— I shall know that face. I have seen 
it before, though begrimmed then with powder- 
smoke. ’Tie the Ranger Jasper.” 

It was indeed the brave Jasper, now once 
more a ranger in Marion’s troop of “Swamp 
Foxes,” who with a sort of a “ roving commis- 
sion,” was now abroad upon one of his innu- 
merable expeditions to annoy the British foe. 
Matthew Orrall, shrank farther back into the 
shadow of the woods as he made this discovery, 
for he cared not to risk a renconter with the 
toad or ft recognition by their redoubtless leader. 
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Nevertheless the view he had caught of these, 
as well as his previous knowledge of the vicinity 
of British soldiers, satisfied the bravo of th< 
danger he should De in, if surprised by either , 
inasmuch as a capture ; or compulsary detention 
at the present time, might have the effect of de 
feating all his wishes, and enabling Atree 
succeed in whatever design he contemplated. 

“ I will use the craft of the rat tie- snake,” mut- 
tered Orrall. as he crept back to the read-side, 
“ in order that I may preserve the venom like- 


wise.^ 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


ORRALL’S SCHEMES. 

4< Thou villain ! give me back my ohild !” 

Koto John 

The second morning after his arrival at Laurel 
wood House, Robert Atree, having made all 
things ready for his departure, stood upon the 
balcony with the merchant, Arnoult, and the 
young Louise, that widowed bride, whose heart’ 
hopes he had withered so fearfully. At their 
side stood the young Captain Wemyss, busily 
engaged in paying his devoirs to the fair girl, 
against whom he meditated the worst treachery, 
Below were drawn up the red-coated troops v 
which Wemyss commanded for King George the 
Third, while two or three negroes were securing 
some trunks upon the footboard of a clumsy trav- 
eling carriage. The first rays of the sun gleamed 
over the tree tops, and from the valleys was 
wafted up a cloud of early perfume. It was 
morning such ae the good delight in, but which 
seldom wakes music in the hearts of the bad. 

When the cortege left the great door of Lau 
relwood House, it was disposed as follows : At 
the head rode Robert Atree, Captain Wemyss, the 
merchant Arnoult, and his daughter. Then fol- 
lowed a half dozen troopers, accompanying the 
carriage, within which were Gottan, Filippa, and 
the blind girl, Alice. The rest of the troop 
brought up the rear. And thus passed on the 
cavalcade through the avenue, where crouched 
the bravo, Orrall, watching with strained gaze. 

All the night he had watched. He had crept 
up to the balcony, and prowled about the house, 
listening to every sound. From weakness, wea- 
riness, want of rest, the man was well nigh pros- 
trated; yet he lingered and watched, sustained 
alone by the thirst and hope for revenge. 

When the cortege had passed his concealment, 
Orrall emerged from the hedge, and followed it, 
as it wound slowly down the avenue. His mind 
had no settled purpose ; but a confused whirl of 
thoughts crossed nis brain, without shadowing 
forth the means by which he might obtain his 
double object of revenge, and the recovery of 
Alice. At times he sprang suddenly forward, as 
if resolved to spring upon the tory, and strike the 
slave’s stiletto to his heart : and then he would 
slacken his steps, and strive to mold his chaotic 
thoughts into some plan of action. 

Thus, through the greater portion of the hot 
day, Matthew Orrall, weak, weary, and half fam- 
ished, followed the troop in their journey. 

It was near the close of another twilight that 
the cortege reached a point where, according to 
the opinion of Atree and Captain Wemyss, it was 
deemed unnecessary that the military escort 
should be continued ; and the merchant Arnoult 
prepared to thank the Briton for his protection. 
And it was at this point, likewise, that Wemyss 
had laid his plans to arrest the merchant and his 
fair daughter, in the name of the good King 
George. 

Mat Orrall, when he beheld the troop pause, 
at a spot where diverged two roads, divined 
easily, with his natural cunning, that the Briton 
intended to execute the design conceived in 
Laurelwood Hall. And with this impression on 
the bravo’s mind came the sudden thought that 
now might be the time for his own action. 

“ Ay,” muttered he, “ there will be confusion ; 
a melee, perchance. I will bide my time !” 

The sun’s rays now were slanting from the 
western horizon, and another sultry, quiet evening 
was approaching. The cortege had stopped at 
the cross-road, and Mat Orrall, watching intently 
from his position among the trees that skirted the 
highway, could notice that Captain Wemyss ap- 
proached the merchant Arnoult, that Atree reined 


his horse, and looked against the traveling car- 
riage, and that at the same instant the troopers who 
had escorted the carriage, closed in between Atree 
and the merchant, completely hemming in the 
contemplated victims. 

“Wait, Mat Orrall,” muttered the^bravo to 
himself, his breath growing short, and nis fingers 
clutching nervously the hilt oi his dagger. 

Thus Mat watched his enemies, but knew not 
that another eye was watching his own motions. 

There was, about about a dozen yards back 
from the skirts of the road where the bravo 
crouched, a high bank, completely concealed and 
overgrown with the wild parasites of the woods. 
This hank was cloven by a wide fissure, over which 
drooped the branches of a knotty tree, depending 
nearly to the ground, pnd affording a perfect cov- 
ert to a horse and his rider, whose figures, motion- 
less as marble, were there wrapped in the deep- 
ening shadows. 

The steed was of stout proportions; and the 
rider, clad in a dark costume, appeared of almost 
colossal size amid the gloom. But, though 
rigid and statue-like they seemed, the concealed 
rider and his horse would have been recognized 
in broad daylight by any one of the red-coated 
Britons in the road, as the gallant partisan Jasper 
and his bonny bay mare. It was indeed Jasper, 
who now, having left his small troop at some 
distance in the rear, was abroad ^upon one of 
those single handed expeditions, which had 
already made him dreaded by every tory upon the 
borders. With his trained mare, which seemed 
almost to have imbibed the brave sergeant’s na- 
ture, Jasper would venture alone upon the most 
perilous adventures, reconnoitering the enemy’6 
positions, penetrating their camps, and carrying 
off prisoners from the very midst of their army. 

Jasper had, in watching the course of the 
cortege, caught a sight of the solitary bravo, as 
he stealthily pursued it ; and he had at once recog- 
nized the features of the dark volunteer of Fort 
Moultrie. With this recognition came the thought 
of the fate of Captain Rivers ; and the indefinable 
feeling which had before aroused the sergeant’s 
mind, that this man had been connected in some 
way with the young captain’s disappearance. 

“ I will not lose sight of this villain-face, till I 
learn more,” said Jasper to himself. 

And with this determination he had followed 
in the bravo’s trail till the troop paused in the 
place we have designated; and then, when Or- 
rall concealed himself, Jasper also ensconced him- 
self and his steed in the secure hiding place which 
we have described, and which had been speedily 
discovered by one so well versed in woodcraft as 
the gallant sergeant. From this retreat the par- 
tisan now overlooked the motions of both Orrall 
and the British soldiers in the road. 

Captain Wemyss, as we have seen, had ap- 
proached the merchant Arnoult, and at this mo- 
ment was speaking to him in a low voice. What 
he said could be heard neither by Orrall nor Jas- 
per, but it was sufficient to make the merchant 
start, and suddenly grasp his daughter’s bridle. 

“ Mr. Atree, we are betrayed !” suddenly cried 
aloud the duped Arnoult. 

But Atree, moving not from his position, coolly 
watched the movements of the Britons. 

“No harm is meant,” then spoke Captain 
Wemyss, “ but in the king’s name I direct you to 
accompany me.” 

The merchant had seized the head of his daugh< 
ter’s horse. He now sank his spurs deep into the 
flanks of his own steed, and the two mettled ani- 
mals sprang away together, and were some rods 
in advance of the troop before the British officer 
could recover his startled faculties. 

“ Away, men, away !” he shouted, and drawing 
his sword he dashed after the fugitives. 

The whole affair had passed in the space of one 
moment, and the next the entire troop of soldiers 
were clattering down the road, in full pursuit. 

Sergeant Jasper had readily understood the as- 
pect of affairs, as soon as he beheld the move- 
ment of the merchant’s hand to his companion’s 
bridle. But so closely had been the flight and 
pursuit followed, that almost immediately the sol- 
diers disappeared, and nothing remained in the 
road but Robert Atree, and the occupants of the 
carriage. A cloud of dust rolled back and envel- 
oped even them. 


The fugitives had taken the right of the two 
roads which diverged at this point, and were 
almost instantly hidden from view. Atree stoop- 
ed a moment from his saddle, addressed a few 
words to Gottan, and then spurring his own 
horse, set off to gain the bend of the road, in order 
to obtain a glance at the pursuing soldiers, while 
the carriage remained stationary, in charge of the 
negro driver. Thus the females were left for a 
few a minutes alone, as it were, and the watch- 
ful bravo did not fail to perceive it. He grasped 
the stiletto with a firmer clutch, and noiselessly 
parting the underwood, crept stealthily toward 
the carriage. 

The twilight was now deepening, and from his 
covert Jasper could scarcely distinguish the fig- 
ures in the road. He saw, however, that the 
bravo had left his hiding place. Orrall reached 
the side of the coach. The negro driver was 
gazing from his seat in the direction his master 
had taken, and Gottan was leaning from the op- 
posite side to that which the bravo approached. 
Suddenly the quadroon Filippa uttered a piercing 
shriek, and the next moment the carriage door 
was thrown open, and the blind girl was in the 
grasp of her father. Alice struggled, and strove 
to cry out 

But no power on earth could at that moment 
have wrested his child from he bravo’s arms. He 
dragged her through the narrow door- way, he 
strained her wildly to his. breast ; and murmuring 
“Alice, Alice! I have thee!” that strange man 
sprang back into the increasing shade. 

Filippa’s shriek had been borne on the still air 
to the ears of her master, and Robert Atree, with 
a sudden pang shooting through his brain, turned 
his horse’s head, and gallopped back. At the 
same moment, too, the partisan Jasper dashed 
from his concealment into the road, and placing a 
whistle to his mouth blew several shrill and 
bird -like notes. 

For an instant the clatter of horse’s hoofs, the 
shrill whistle, and the shrieks of Gottan and Filip- 
pa mingled wildly together. Then the tory 
dashed by the carriage in the direction taken by 
the bravo. A single glance had sufficed to dis- 
cover the absence of the blind girl, and another 
had revealed to him the bravo’s path, by frag- 
ments of Alice’s white robe clinging to the under- 
wood, through which her father had dragged her. 

Robert Atree dashed into the wood that skirted 
the road. They were not dense, though bordered 
with underwood, and the tory found little diffi- 
culty in making his way some distance from the 
road. 

In the meantime, Orrall, straining Alice in his 
arms, rushed through the wood with furious 
speed, the girl lying fainting upon his neck. He 
left the road behind, and gained a smooth patch 
of level sward, beyond which, at the foot of a 
shelving bank, ran the broad and quiet river. As 
he neared this spot, a confused sound in the di- 
rection he was progressing, arrested his footsteps. 
He listened anxiously, then crept cautiously for- 
ward, and strained his eyes to pierce the darken- 
ing haze. The sounds he had heard grew louder ; 
they were shouts and curses, and clatter of horse’s 
feet. Matthew Orrall drew nearer to the shelv- 
ing bank, whence he could behold the river. 

He could distinguish upon the opposite side a 
number of horsemen, whom, by their red coats, 
he recognized at once as Wemyss’s troop. They 
seemed to have missed the fugitives, and to be 
evidently at fault It was apparent that Arnoult 
and his daughter, in their flight, had left the road 
and struck out into the open country, and th*t at 
the river their pursuers had lost trail. 

The bravo glanced but a moment upon this 
scene, and then he turned and fearfully looked 
upon the face of his child. It was ghastly pale 
and cold as the grave. The blind girl lay like 
one dead in her father’s arms. Mat Orrall stoop- 
ed and laid her gently upon the sward. Then, 
plunging down the bank, he scooped some water 
in the hollow of his hat, and turned again toward 
his child. 

At this moment his gaze was riveted by an 
agitation of the river’s surface, and presently ha 
could distinguish, through the gray mist, the forma 
of two horses and their riders, stemming the tide. 
Another glance revealed the figures of Arnoult 
and his daughter. 
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“ Escaped !” muttered the bravo, as he rushed 
up the bank toward his daughter. 

As he did so, the fugitives gained the shore, 
and at the same instant they were, it appeared, 
discovered from the opposite side ; for a simulta- 
neous plunge of a dozen horsemen into the river 
broke the quiet. But Orrall heeded not the sound, 
save to quicken his steps toward Alice, whom he 
reached and sprinkled with the cool water. The 
blind girl drew a deep sigh. 

“Alice, Alice, my child! It is your father 
that speaks!” cried the wretched man. 

** Father!” murmured the girl, clinging closely 
to his neck. 

“We must away. They come!” cried Orrall, 
lifting her once more into his arms, as the sounds 
of the horses drew nearer. 

But, as the bravo resumed his flight, the tramp 
of hoofs echoed in the path he was taking, and 
ere he could turn, the tory Atree dashed over the 
sward. 

“ Dog ! villain !” cried Atree, spurring his 
horse full upon the bravo. 

But Orrall laid his blind child upon the grass, 
and raising his dagger, leaped forward and seized 
the tory’s rein. For an instant the fierce onset 
bent back the steed, till it reared aloft. Robert 
Atree held a pistol in his hand ; his finger pressed 
the trigger ; but he fired not. Perchance a thought 
that the bravo might yet be of service in his 
schemes, stayed the tory’s hand. 

The stiletto gleamed over Atree’s head, and 
his arm was seized in the grasp of his foe. The 
horse reared and sprang aside, and the pistol 
exploded with a sharp crash. Then Orrall stag- 
gered, reeled, and fell upon the sward, with the 
blood gushing from his mouth. When the smoke 
cleared away, the tory beheld that new actors 
were added to the scene. 

Climbing up the bank, dripping with water 
that had saturated their garments, appeared the 
forms of Arnoult and his daughter. Tneir steeds 
heaved and panted, but the riders urged them 
forward. Behind them, in close pursuit, pressed 
the red-coated troopers, with Wemyss at their 
head. 

“ We are lost — we cannot now escape !” mur- 
mured Arnoult, in a despairing voice. 

“ Courage, father — our horses will yet hold 
out,** answered Louise, hurriedly. 

Atree advanced in, the path of the fugitives ; 
but not before a loud shout echoed and re-echoed 
through the dim wood, and a band of stalwart 
horsemen came crashing through the gloom. 

A glare of torchlight suddenly illumined the 
scene, cast by burning pine-knots m the hands of 
the new-comers, and immediately a cry ran 
through the line of red-coated troopers who had 
crossed the river. “ They are Marion’s men.” 

“ Marion’s men — hurrah ! Charge on them, 
boys,” rang the clear voice of Jasper, as, dashing 
forward, he struck the foremost Briton from his 
horse. “ Make way for the Swamp-Foxes !” 

The scene swam before the startled eyes of the 
young tory. Swords crossed and flashed, pistol- 
shots rang, and wild shouts uprose, ere he could 
rein his horse from the path. The British troop- 
ers, taken completely by surprise, made little 
resistance, but turning their horses’ head, fled 
precipitately along the river’s bank. Arnoult 
and nis daughter, almost terrified at their abrupt 
deliverance* dismounted, and knelt upon the 
sward. And over the flying Britons and the 
rescued whigs, the prostrate bravo and his in- 
sensible child, the pine-kot torches threw a 
sepulchral light. 

Robert Atree dismounted also, and led his horse 
toward the merchant Arnoult — Louise was kneel- 
ing beside her father. Suddenly a groan from 
the throat of Matthew Orrall fell upon their ears. 
They turned and beheld the wounded man, and 
Louise Arnoult, rising hastily, approached him, 
at the instant that Robert Atree drew near to the 
group. 

Orrall lay upon his back, with the blood flow- 
ing from a wound in his breast. He opened his 
eyes as Louise appeared, and recognized her 
countenance. And as he did so, the wretched 
bravo shrieked aloud, for his mind, stung to a 
terrible tension by his over-wrought feelings for 
t fee last two days, recalled,by the sight of Louise, 
the memory of the lost Rivers. 
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“ Ha !” he shrieked, covering his face with his 
hands, “ I killed him — ’twas I.” 

“ What says he V ’ asked Arnoult, anxiously. 

“ He raves, doubtless,” returned the voice of 
Robert Atree. 

“ It is a lie,” muttered Orrall, opening his eyes, 
and glaring on the tory. “ I slew him. I — I 
murdered the gallant boy — the boy who saved 
my life. 0, fiend ! fiend !” 

“ It is the villain !” cried Jasper, who now, at 
the head of his victorious little band, drew rein 
beside the group. “ What does he say ?” 

* Arnoult bent over the apparently dying man. 
“ Speak !” cried the merchant. “ Whom did you 
murder ? Speak ! his name.” 

“ Alice ! 0, God ! 0, God !” raved the wretch, 
making a vain effort to rise, and well-nigh chok- 
ing with the blood that filled his mouth. 

“ His name — the murdered man ! Speak !” 
cried Arnoult. 

“ Rivers !” gasped the bravo, and fell back 
rigid and corpse-like upon the turf. 

Louise heard that name, as she listened with 
beating heart. She heard it, and with a low moan 
fell into her father’s arms. The mystery was 
cleared — but the golden bowl was broken. 


The merchant Arnoult and his daughter, under 
the escort of Jasper and his small band, pursued 
their homeward journev. Robert Atree, likewise, 
having regained possession of his victim the blind 

f url, parted from the partisan serjeant without 
aving awakened a suspicion of his treachery in 
the gallant soldier’s mind. But when a couple 
of the Americans, by Jasper’s orders, returned to 
bury the corpse of the bravo, they found it no 
longer on the green sward. Robert Atree had 
taken charge of his enemy, and for reasons which 
future chapters will reveal. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BRAVO AGAIN. 

Twice foiled, bat yet not vaunqished. Butlxk. 

Mat Orrall the bravo was not dead. He 
awoke from the swoon into which he had fallen, 
to find himself in a comfortable bed in one of the 
antique rooms of Laurelwood House. His wound 
had been dressed and bandaged, and beside the 
bed on which he lay, sat a withered old black. 
The wounded man, as he opened his eyes, and 
cast his gaze upon the strange guardian of his 
sleep, could not at first comprehend his situation. 
But gradually the events which had transpired 
presented themselves before his memory — his 
concealment, his meeting with Atree, and the 
sudden blow which had foiled his purpose. The 
bravo strove to speak, but the old negro’s hand 
was immediately placed upon his mouth ; he 
started from his pillow, but the attendant’s arm 
restrained him, and a sudden gush of blood from 
his bandaged wound forced him back again ex- 
hausted. 

More than a swoon had Mat Orrall gone 
through since his attack. For a whole week the 
wretched man had raved with fever. It was 
from the sleep which had been the crisis of life 
or death, that the bravo now awoke, feeble as a 
young child. 

And a week longer elapsed ere he could rise 
from that bed, and question his sable attendant. 
During all the time, he saw none other than the 
black, who watched faithfully, and answered all 
his wants. That week was an agonizing one to 
the bravo. Strange dreams continually haunted 
him, but uppermost of all was that one terrible 
thought, of the unknown fate of his child Alice. 
He had gathered from the few words which the 
old negro answered to his many questions, that 
Robert Atree had left the mansion, with several 
servants. But more the black either could not 
or would not communicate. The bravo gnashed 
his teeth in impatient fury, at every baffling reply 
of his attendant ; but he soon found that it had 
not been the design of Atree that he should die, 
and he resolved that he would not retard his own 
recovery by unavailing efforts to learn what the 
future alone could unfold. 

The objects of the tory were now to Orrall a 
complete mystery, in which the fate of his daugh- 
ter was involved. He resolved to devote all his 
energies to the unravelment of Atree’s schemes. 
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When, after the lapse of a fortnight, the bra- 
vo was able to leave his bed and his chamber, 
and reach the balcony, a letter from Robert Atree 
was placed in his hands. It was as follows : 

“ Mat Orrall : 

“ Give up your useless opposition to my plans, 
which when I have accomplished their success, 
will be for your own and your daughter’s good. 
Had I wished, you would have penshed on this 
occasion ; but I do not war with you. I seek 
the welfare of Alice. 

“ You will receive every attention from Frank, 
my steward, who has also considerable skill in 
the healing art. When you recover, go or stay. 
In two years from this time, I will meet you at 
Laurelwood. 

“ Till then. Mat, you shall know nothing of 
your daughter, or Atree.” 

The bravo read this missive with his brow 
darkening fearfully, and his lip wearing a demon 
smile. When he had finished the perusal, he 
folded it carefully, and placed it in his pocket. 
“We shall see, Master Atree — we shall see !” 
muttered Mat Orrall. 

CHAPTER XX. . 

PARIS. 

The Babel of the world, where life 
Hath thousand tongues, and every tongue a crime. 

Cottom. 

At the porte-cochere of a Hotel in the Rue 
Tournanr Paris, at the close of an autumnal day 
in 1778, a fiacre was standing, evidently waiting 
for some person within the mansion. The driver 
was walking up and down before the porter’s 
lodge, beating his boots with the handle of his 
whip, and whistling in a low key, a favorite 
Parisian air. While thus engaged, he was ac- 
costed by a man clad in rather shabby habiliments, 
who spoke French with the accent of a foreigner. 

“ You are waiting for your fare ?” inquired the 
stranger. 

“ You are mistaken — I am waiting for my pas- 
sengers,” answered the driver. 

“ Who are two women and a gentleman,” re- 
marked the other. 

“ You seem to know all about it, monsieur,” 
cried the driver. 

“ I am an old acquaintance of both, my friend, 
and take great interest in their movements. I 
know very well that you have brought the gen- 
tleman here many times before this.” 

“ That is very true,'* said the coachman. “ It 
is my business to drive where my passengers wish 
to go.” 

“ Tell me, now, friend — who lives in this 
house 

“ Monsieur does not know everything, it seems. 
This Hotel belongs to Doctor Girardin, the great 
oculist.” 

“ Hah !” muttered the stranger, drawing a long 
breath. “ Then it is as I expected. Very well, 
monsieur le cocher, I thank you for your infor- 
mation. Here is something to get you a drink.” 

The coachman started with surprise, as his 
fingers closed on the broad gold piece which the 
stranger handed him : “ Monsieur is too gener- 
ous,” he said — “ Can I give any more inform- 
ation V* 

“ You shall have ten pieces like that, if you 
will obey my directions,” answered the stranger. 

“ If monsieur will give his orders,” said the 
coachman rubbing his hands. 

“ Very well, then. You shall first change gar- 
ments with me.” 

“ The coachman glanced at the shabby cloth- 
ing which the other wore, but the gold piece 
which he still held in his hands decided for him. 

“ And what, then, monsieur ?” asked he. 

“ l.will take your place on the box, and drive 
the fiacre .” 

“ And where shall I be V* 

“ Behind, or before, I care not,” answered the 
stranger. “ Only let me be the driver, and drive 
where I please.” 

“ Monsieur shall have his way,” answered the 
cocher , and immediately proceeded to divest him- 
self of his driver's cape, coat, and slouched hat, 
which he exchanged for the threadbare jerkin and 
chapeau of the stranger. Scarcely was this meta- 
morphosis completed, when the gate of the hotel 
was opened. The new coachman, grasped his 
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whip, and prepared to open the door, while the 
real driver of the fiaere concealed himself near 
the lodge. 

From the porte-cochere came three persons — a 
young man, dressed in fashionable costume, and 
two women closely muffled. The pretended 
coachman held the carriage-door, while they en- 
tered the fiacre. Then he sprang upon the box, 
siezed the reins, and drove off. The real cocker 
jumped upon the stand behind the coach. 

The new driver seemed to know the streets 
perfectly. He lashed his horses to the top of 
their speed, and turned the narrow corners, and 
threaded the narrow passages with the skill of 
one accustomed to the whip. At last, ihe fiacre 
turned into a quarter of Paris known as the oldest 
and least reputable portion of the city. It was 
now quite dark. 

The street was one of those gloomy and desert- 
ed-looking avenues which border on the water, 
and are occupied in general by extremely sus- 
picious, if not criminal characters. It was called 
the Rue Morgue, and its ominous title was suf- 
ficiently descriptive of its appearance. The carriage 
stopped at the entrance of a dark arched passage- 
way and, and the driver, throwing the reins upon 
the horses, jumped with alacrity from the box. 

The real cocker sprang from his seat behind. 
** Monsieur, monsieur,” criedjie — “ do you know 
where we are V * 

“ Perfectly well,” whispered the other. “ Here 
is your fare — ten bright pieces of gold. Are you 
satisfied V* 

“ But will monsieur explain % What am I to 
do ?” asked the cocker, taking the money, with 
trembling hands, as he looked fearfully around 
the gloomy locality. 

“ Take your seat upon the box again,” cried 
the stranger. Quick ! up with you ! I will 
take care of your passengers. As soon as they 
are upon the pavement, do you drive off at your 
utmost speed.” 

The cocker mounted to his seat, and seized the 
reins. At the same time, the other man opened 
the carriage door, and let down the steps. The 

S man first descended, and he was quickly 
ed by the two females. 

“ Off!” cried the stranger, slamming the coach 
door fast ; and at the word, the treacherous cock- 
er whipped his horses, and the fiiacre rolled away. 
The young man, who had, meantime, cast his 
eyes about him, now discovered that the place 
was strange to him, and uttered a sudden excla- 
mation. “ Garmon !” he cried, to the fugitive 
coachman ; “ stop 1 come back !” 

But at that moment, the man who had held the 
coach door, whistled in a shrill key ; and imme- 
diately, from the covered passage-way, sprang 
three men. Before the betrayed young man, or 
his female companions could utter a word, or 
make the slightest resistance, they were seized, 
overpowered, and muffled, by the daring ruffians, 
and dragged through the gloomy archway. 

The bribed cocker stopped his horses as soon as 
he had reached the end of the dark Rue Morgue, 
and leaning back, listened to hear the sound of a 
struggle, or of a voice calling for help. But no 
noise broke the death-like stillness of the dead 
street. 

“ This is a queer piece of business,” soliloquized 
the driver. " I warrant there’s a pretty piece of 
deviltry going on. I have earned eleven broad 
pieces by it, however — very nearly three hun- 
dred francs, which is a small fortune for a poor 
cocker. Now, parbleu , I will to the commissaire, 
and direct them to send some gens d'ormes to the 
Rue Morgue. Thus, I will wash my hands of 
the business, and pocket the eleven broad pieces.” 

With this resolve, the cocker whipped his hors- 
es again, and drove away from the Rue Morgue, 
whistling his favorite air. We will return to 
the other persons of our chapter. 

to bb coirrnnrBD. 


Business is like fishing ; if you wish to succeed, 
you must anchor once in a while. To be constant- 
ly o hanging is to be yourself out of change for all 
eternity. Men that are always stirring must be 
spoons. 

A wao observes that the reason ladies make the 
beet theatrical managers is, probably, because a 
woman is obliged to be so much more careful than 
a man in ohoosing the company she keeps. 


Choice 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 

BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where ; * 

For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air. 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; m 

For who ha9 sight so keen and strong 
That it caD|follow the flight of song? 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend. 


THE POISONED VIAL. 

It was a winter’s night ef piercing coldness in 
Amsterdam. The rich banker, Brounker, sat near 
his stove smoking a long pipe ; opposite him was 
his intimate iriend VanGrote, who also on his side 
sent out enormous volumes of smoke. Madame 
Brounker and her children were gone to a masked 
ball; so the two friends, sure of not being inter- 
rupted, conversed confidentially. 

“What can be the reason,” said Grote to to* 
Brouuker, “ that you will not consent to the mar- 
riage of your daughter with the son of Birken- 
roae ?” 

“ My dear fellow, I do not oppose the match ; it 
is my wife who will not hear of of it.” 

“ But what reason can she have to refuse her 
consent ?” 

“ 1 cannot tell you,” answered Brounker, lower- 
ed his voice. 

“ A^nysiery !” exclaimed Grote. “ Come, you 
know how discreet I am ; let mefitnow all about it.” 

“ But will you promise to be secret?” 

“ Do you wish me to swear it ?” 

“ Well ! It is now six-and-twenty years since I 
was married, and I frankly confess to you that I 
was excessively jealous ot my wife. My position 
obliged me to see a great deal of company at home, 
and I feared that some of my numerous visitors, 
would rob me of my Clotilda’s affections ; one of 
these particularly, the gallant Colonel Birkenrode, 
caused me the greatest fear, inasmuch as he passed, 
in general, for a mo9t accomplished lady-killer. I 
conld not deny him access to my house, as he be- 
longed to a very powerful family, neither had any 
thing in his condnct given me reason to do so. 

“ At the time I speak of, I bought this house, 
where I previously had constructed in secret, be- 
hind this stove, a narrow closet, from which I 
could hear all that passed in this room, where my 
wife received her visitors. For a long time Birk- 
enrode contented himself with depicting in the 
most vivid colors the passion which consumed him ; 
my wife listened without making any answer. At 
last one day, he became more impatient than before, 
and threatened to blow his brains out before her 
eyes, if she would not show a little more pity. 
Greatly distressed at this proof of love, Clotilda 
burst into tears. 

But I am not at liberty,* exclaimed she, in a 
voice interrupted by sobs. 

‘“And if your liberty were restored to you?* 
urged the Lothario. 

Sir!* said my wife. 

“‘If you become a widow,* insisted he, “swear 
to give me your hand.” 

“ To this proposition my wife answered only 
with her tears, and he left her much distressed. 

« ( We both passed the night a prey to the most 
violent agitation; preservering, however, a prudent 
silence on the events of the day. 

“ The next morning an extraordinary occurrence 
greatly increased the agitation of Clotilda. During 
breakfast a servant came and whispered in my ear 
that the cook wished to speak to me privately. 
*“ Let him come in,’ said I ; “I have no secrets from 
my wife.’ The cook came as pale as death; and, 
with a long face, he told me that he had that morn- 
ing received a packet containing three hundred 
florins, a small phial, and a note, telling him to 
put the contents of the phial into the first eel pastry 
he made. (You well know my extreme fondness for 
eels, while my wife cannot even bear the smell of 
them.) He was promised even a greater recom- 
pense if he faithfully executed the commission. 
Fearing some treachery, he had hastened to give 
me the vial, and the three hundred florins. Iim- 
mediately put a few drops of the liquid con tained 
in the vial on a lump of sugar, and gave it to my 
wife’s little dog. The poor little animal was in an 
instant taken with violent convulsions, and expired 


in a few moments, in the most cruel tortures. 
There was now no doubt that the intention wae to 
destroy me. At the sight of the dying animal 
Clotilda had thrown herself into my arms, shed- 
ding a torrent of tears. ‘ Poison / an assassin !* 
exclaimed she, clasping me tightly, as if to protect 
me from some peril which menaced me ; “ merciful 
Heaven, have pity on us !’ I consoled her by say- 
ing that, on the contrary, I ought to be very thank- 
ful to the unknown enemy, who had proved to me 
the great affection which my wife possessed for me. 
The same day Birkenrode came as usual, but Clo- 
tilda refused to see him, and wrote to him to say 
that she would confess all to her husband, if ever 
he dared to show himself again. Having uselessly 
tried to calm her anger, he resolved at last to marry ; 
and since that our families have had no communi- 
cation, except that my son has fallen in love with 
his daughter ; and although I have given my con- 
sent, my wife opposes it.” 

“ She is right,” indignantly exclaimed Van Grote, 
“ I never should have thought Birkenrode capable 
of such a vile action.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha !” said Brounker, bursting with 
laughter. “ Do you , then too, accuse him ?** 

“ Who, then, could it be, if he was not the cul- 
prit ?” 

“ It was myself, my dear fellow ; the adventure 
cost me 300 florins, which I gave to my cook. It 
was rather dear ; but at the same time I got rid of 
a dangerous rival, and a lap-dog which I equally 
detested — ha, ha, ha !” 

“ In your case, I should confess all to my wife,” 
said Van Grote. “ The action was a very cYuel 
one; it is very wrong to allow any one to rest un- 
der the imputation of being capable of poisoning a 
fellow -creature ; besides, are you not barterin g the 
happiness of your son?” 

“ Well, perhaps I am ; but how shall I undeceive 
my wife ?” 

At this monent the door opened, and Madame 
Brounker entered the room. 

“ I thought you were at the ball, Clotilda,” said 
her husband. 

“No; I do not feel very well, and am going to 
bed. Maurice has accompanied his sisters. I have 
brought you a key, which I found on your desk ; 
and as it does not seem to belong to any of the 
locks in the house, some friend of yours must have 
left it behind him.” 

Brounker, deeply blushing, took ths key. He 
had recognised it. 

“ My dear,” said Clotilda “ I have given Maurice 
my consent to his marriage with the daughter of 
Mr. Birkenrode.” 

“ Thanks, dear wife,” said Brounker ; “ that is 
good news.” 4 

“ Mr. Grote,” said she, “ pray remain, and sup 
with my husband to-night j we have an excellent 
eel pasty in the larder, which, I assure you, does 
not contain the slightest portion ol poison!” 

At these words she retired. Hardly was the 
door closed, when Van Grote said to Brounker : 

“ You are properly caught in your own net. He 
that diggeth a pit for his enemy often falls .into it 
himself.” 

“ That may be,” said Brounker ; “ but I assure 
vou, my dear iellow, I do not in the least regret the 
loss of my wife’s lap dog.” 


Anecdote of John Howard. — During his stay 
at Vienna, Howard was introduced to the Queen of 
Hungary, and had the honor of dining with her on 
some public ocoasion, when the nobles of her court 
and the foreign embassadors were her guests. A 
circumstance also occured at Vienna, which strong- 
ly evinces hi9 love for truth and the fearlessness 
of his character in speaking it, at all times and in 
all companies. Dining one day at the table of Sir 
Robert Murray Keith, the English Embassador at 
the Austrian Court, the conversation turned upon 
the torture, when a German gentleman observed 
that the glory of abolishing it in his own domin- 
ions, belonged to his Imperial Majesty. 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Howard, “ His Imperial 
Majesty has only abolished one specie of totaure, 
to establish in its place another more cruel ; for the 
torture which he abolished lasted at most but a 
few hours ; but that which he has appointed lasts 
many weeks, nay sometimes years. The poor 
wretches are plunged into a noisome dungeon, as 
bad as the black-hole at Calcutta, from which they 
are taken only if they confess what is laid to their 
charge.” 

“Hush!” said the Embassador, “your words 
will be reported to his Majesv.” 

“ What !” replied he, “ shall this tongue of mine 
be tied from speaking truth by any King or Empe- 
ror in the world ? I repeat what I asserted, and 
maintain its veracity.” 

Deep silince ensued, and every one present ad- 
mired the intrepid boldness of the man of humaa- 
ity. 
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THE SACKING OE SEVILLE. 

A BALLAD. 

[“ In September, 844, a band of Norse sea-rovers, 
after plundering the coasts from the Tagus to the 
Guadalquivir, sailed up the latter river and attack- 
ed Seville, which they soom made themselves mas- 
ters of, the inhabitants having fled, on their ap- 
proach, to Carmona, and the Moorish troops making 
but a feeble resistance. On learning this unex- 
pected event, Abderahman II sent a flotilla, with 
fresh troops, down the river, from Cordova, and a 
sanguinary conflict took plaoe between the sectaries 
of Odin and Mahomet, presenting, no doubt, one of 
the most singular scenes reoorded in history. . . . 
No decided advantage appears to have been gained 
by either party ; we only know that the sea-rovers 
redescended the Guadalquivir unmolested, carrying 
with them the spoils of the city, and a great num- 
ber of oaptives, among whom we may picture many 
a weeping damsel, who, amidst the frozen regions 
of the North, would long sigh in vain for the sunny 
plains and vine-clad hills of Andalusia. This ap- 
pears to have been the first time that the Moors 
came into contact with the Northmen, whom they 
took for a people of magicians. — SeeDepping, ‘His- 
toire dm Exped. Maritimes des Normanas,’ liv. ii., 
chap. 2.” — Blackwell's “ Mallet’s Northern Anti- 
quities,” note, p. 178. 

“ As early as 827,” says Geijer, “ Gallicia was 
visited by the Northmen. In 847, they besieged 
Seville, harried the whole country around Cadiz, 
and defeated the Moorish king, Abderraman, in 
three battles. In 859, they plundered the Spanish 
coasts, invaded Mauritania, laid waste the Balearic 
Islands, proceeded as far as Greece, and only re- 
turned at the end of three years. In the same year, 
the Northmen came to Spain in sixty ships, ravaged 
the African shores, wintered in Spain, and return- 
ed home in spring.” About the same time, they 
sailed to Italy, with the intention of plundering 
Rome ; but being driven by a storm to the city of 
Luni in Etruria, they sacked it, and retired when 
they discovered their mis take. —Geijer’s “ Chroni- 
cles of Sweden,” part i.] 

®l)e Backing of Bmlle. 

A. D. 844. 

Down the river Guadalquivir 

Norsemen’s galleys swiftly went. 

And their singing, rudely ringing. 

Thus with Moorish mourning blent. 

“Set the sail, and 
Out to sea; 

For old Norway 
Bound are we. 

Mount the benches, 

Man your oars ; 

Plunging proud each 
Dragon* roars.” 

“For thy pleasant shores we mourn, 

Mourn and weep, 0 River ! 

Far from thee, for aye, we’re borne. 
Golden Guadalquivir !” 

“From Heimskringla’sf 
Farthest fells, 

Shooting southward 
Came eur shells ; 

Left its lofty 
Hills behind. 

Rushed impatient 
’Fore the wind.” 

“ Thro’ the sunny land of Spain, 

Lovingly, 0 River ! 

Roll’s t thou onward to the main, 

Golden Guadalquivir !” 

“ Through the Darning 
Seas we dash: 

Hear with joy Thor’s 
Taunders crash. 

Let the peasant 
Plow the Lea; 

We sea-rovers 

Plow the sea.” 

“Past Cordova’s stately walls 
Roltest thou, 0 River! 

Proudly ’mid Sevilla’s halls. 

Golden Guadalquivir !” 

“ Bearded grain the 
Peasant reaps : 

• Dragons, shells, sea-horses, favorite] epithets for ships 
among the Norsemen. 

t “The Crown of Earth”— the North. 


Bearded men we 
Lay in heaps. 

Loudly sounds the 
Sturdy flail : 

Louder clashes 

Mace on mail.” 

“ What thou lovest, day by day, 

In thine arms, 0 River ! 

Lieth smiling, and for aye! 

Golden Guadalquivir !” 

“ Dull the peasant's 
Life doth flow. 

Till to Hela’s* 

Realm he go. 

Glad and free the 
Vikingf falls: 

Mounts aloft to 
Odin’s halls.” 

“ Sire or lover hast thou none. 

Hast no husband, River! — 

Husband lost as soon as won, 

Golden Guadalquivir !” 

“North in GandvikJ 

Mead we’ve quaffed. 

O’er Sicilian 

Wines we’ve laughed. 

Hjaltland§ bears our 
Heroes’ name : 

Wastes of Orkney || 

Tell their fame.” 

“ Ever flowing, never flown. 

From thy loved ones, River! 

Parting grief thou ne’er hast known. 
Golden Guadalquivir !” 

“SudureyarlT 

Own our sway; 

Isle of Man and 
Anglesay. 

Oft we've harried 

Neustria’s** shores. 

Now we plunder 

Blue-skinnedff Moors!” 

While thus rowing down the flowing 
Guadalquivir’s golden tide, 

Loudly voicing their rejoicing. 

Ever higher rose their pride. 

“ Erin’s mothers long may wail 
Many a bloody slaughter : 

England’s fathers mourn in vain 
Many a blooming daughter. 

“In our Norway halls they bide. 

Wives to us sea-rovers : 

Blithe are they and mourn no more 
English sires or lovers. 

“ Now Norranic songs they sing, 

Praises of old Sea-kings — 

Train a sturdy troop of boys 
To the life of Vikings. 

“We from Spain now hasten back, 

Richly booty-laden; 

Gold, and arms, and jewels ; ay ! 

And many a Moorish maiden! 

“ Gold and pearls our wives shall deck. 
Silks, with silver shining ; 

Our young Norsemen, they shall keep 
Moorish maids from pining ! 

“ Spanish wine instead of mead 

Trusty friends shall gladden. 

When with black-eyed maids our youth 
Hold their Northern wedding. 

“Necklaces of gems we’ll throw 
To each buxom daughter ; 

’Mong the white-haired Northern Skalds 
Moorish gold we’ll scatter. 

“ Guadalquivir ! fare-thee-well ! 
Fare-thee-well, Sevilla! 

Soon our dragons reach the main ; 

Cleave the briny billow !” 

While thus chaunting, loudly vaunting 
Deeds of blood on many a shore. 

Louder ever, down the river, 

Moslem shouts the breezes bore. 

“ Row, Moslem, bend ye strongly, unto your oars 
this day ; 

The Infidel hath robbed your halls, the craven flees 
away : 

He dares not bide the arms of those who own dread 
Allah’s power ; 

Then bend you stoutly, Moslemites! o’ertake the 
dastard Giaour !” 


* Goddess of Dealh. f A sea-rover. J The White Sea. 
^Zetland, Shetland. || “ The Desert Islands.” 

Tf The Southern Islee,” or Hebrides. ** Normandy, 
ft So the Moors were termed by the Norsemen, from their 
swarthy complexion. 


“ Stand! Norsemen, stand! the Sarkmen* come • 
’Bout ship, and bide the Bluemen ! 

Now, Norsemen! for your booty strike! 

Bear down upon the foemen !” 

“On, Islam! for your ravaged gold! on for your 
jewels rare! 

On for the maids the Infidel to slavery doth bear ! 
Fear not the powers of darkness these fell en- 
chanters wield, 

To Allah’s and his Prophet’s name, all evil powers 
must yield!” 

Foemen’s greeting at their meeting 
Passed between the foes that day. 
Falchions flashing, corselets crashing. 

Told the fierceness of the fray. 

“See the dark eyed Houris beckon, 

With seducing half-closed eyes; 

Now advancing, now retiring 
To the gates of Paradise ! 

“See! they come! our hearts are filled, as 
With the potency of wine, 

When thro’ black-fringed clouds outflashing 
Eyes like suns upon us shine! 

“Now retire they ! — in our bosom 

Sinks our heart as sinks the sea ; 

Ebbs and flows with ceaseless motion — 
Ceaseless as their motions be.” 

“ Hark ! hark ! the brazen car of Thor, 

From Thrudvang’sf halls downrolling ; 
He comes to aid his chosen sons, 

Upon the Thunderer calling l 

“ On Bifrost}: chaunting heroes’ praise, 

Sits Brag6, harper olden, 

And Saga§ graves in deathless runes, 

Their deeds on tablets golden. 

“ Above the Moors the raven flaps 

His broad black wing, ill-boding: 

Round us Valkyrior|| hovering wait, 

To lead us up to Odin.” 

“ See the Houris’ green scarfs waving, 

And their perfumed floating hair, 

And their breasts, like full moons rising 
Thro’ the purple lqve-drunk air. 

“Drunk with love, and steeped in music, 
Come the breezes to our ears, 

And halfway to Aden ravished 
Is the blissful soul that hears. 

“ Troops on troops, they come to lead us 
To the bowers of Paradise : • 

We come ! we come ! On ! on ! ye Faithful ! 
Aden’s bliss is his who dies! 

“ Swift along A1 Sirat’sIT ridge, 

By the Prophet guided, 

Shall we sweep aloft to bliss, 

For the Saints provided. 

“ O’er the opal-gleaming walls 
Allah raised round Aden, 
Thousand-branching Tuba** waves 
Boughs with fruit downladen. 

“ Down with the faithless robber-hounds. 

Ye worshipers of Allah!” 

“Strike! crush the swarthy Mussulmen! 

Ye children of Valhalla !ff 

“Forth from Valh&ll’s five hundred gates 
Each morn shall ride the Kemper 
And on each other’s helms shall prove 
Their warbrands’ keenest temper. 

“ And, raised again by Skieldmaids fair, 

The slain, once more returning. 

Restored to life, in Odin’s hall 
Carouse anew till morning. 

“ Each day anew, Saehrimnir’s flesh 
Shall yield a feast unfailing. 

Whilst round the hall, with horns of mead, 
Valkyr ior are sailing. 

“ — Huzzah ! they yield! their galleys sink! 
The Bluemen now are reeling! 

Down, down they go, beneath the flood, 

’Mid shouts of terror pealing !” 

“ For thy pleasant shores we mourn, 
Mourn and weep, 0 River! 

Far from thee for aye we’re borne, 
Golden Guadalquivir!” 

“ Norsemen! hoist once more the sail; 
Fare-thee-well, Sevilla ! 


* Saracens. f Thor’s mansion in heaven, 
t The rainbow, the bridge leading lo heaven. 

J Goddess of History. 

n Maiden “ Choosers of the Slain called also Shieldmaids. 
The Bridge, a t narrow as a knife-edge, leading to the 
Mahometan Paradise. .... 

* A tree, standing in Paradise, laden with all kinds of de- 
iaions fruit. 

H The “ Hall of the Chosan”— Odin’s mansion. 
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Bid your Moorish king in taste. 

Send a new flotilla!” 

“ What thou loY&t day by day, 

In thine arms, 0 River! 

Thou dost clasp, and clasp for aye, 

Golden Guadalquivir !” 

“ Guadalquivir, fare- thee -well ! 

Fare-thee-well, Sevilla! 

Soon our dragons reach the main. 

Cleave the briny billow f ' 

“We love husband, lover, sire; — 

Thee, too, beauteous River! 

Here we live, and hence expire. 

Golden Guadalquivir!” 

“ Northward now our dragons dash. 

O’er the dome of Rana!* 

Vines and vineyards, fare-ye-welF! 
Fare-thee-well, Espana!” 

* teddeu of the Sea. 
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THE BELLE OF BAHBADOES. 


BY JOHN WILSON ROSS. 

The family of Maxwell, during their residence 
in Barbadoes, were as well known as any on that 
island. No other enjoyed a reputation more gen- 
eral for hospitality and social qualities, or one bet- 
ter established for respectability and station. Mrs. 
Maxwell, who was a widow, was neither rich nor 
poor, but she had enough to satisfy any reasonable 
desires. The greatest attraction at the Fancy, the 
name of the estate of her eldest son, and on which 
she resided, was her neice, Marianne Bruce. It is 
said by travelers that the women in Greece and 
Georgia are beautiful, but I can testify, from per- 
sonal observation, that in Barbadoes and the other 
West India Islands they are lovely ; and Marianne 
Bruce was the loveliest of her sweet Creole race. 
She had delicate features, an elegant shape, a ma- 
jestic walk — which is natural to women of warm 
climates. The exact symmetry of her fascinating 
form was displayed through the thinness of her 
dress, which also gave an air of greater freedom to 
her motions ; and this, joined with the careless- 
ness of her actions, served more successfully to 
arouse those voluptuous desires which are ever 
awake. She had large black eyes, expressive at 
once of the greatest languor and the greatest vivaci- 
ty. But her chief charm was her look ; in it ten- 
derness and gaiety were happily mingled. This 
beautiful and amiable girl was much admired by 
the young men of the island ; and many were the 
bad verses written in praise of her charms, by 
amorous merchants and poetical planters. Her 
favorite lover was a young lawyer, who had recent- 
ly come out to the West Indies to settle as a bar- 
rister ; and though Marianne loved him, there 
seemed but little chance of their immediate mar- 
riage ; for Edward Clarence, as the young lswyer 
was named, had absolutely nothing, and the girl he 
waa in love with was equally destitute of the gifts 
of fortune. Clarence, besidea, knew no science 
beyond that of the lawyer ; and as the litigants in 
Barbadoes, like litigants in most other parts of the 
world, look with contempt upen a younger coun- 
sel, Clarence could make but just enough to pro- 
vide for his own wants, after paying the expenses 
of a small wooden house among some cocoa-nut 
trees, on the bay near Bridgetown. However, he 
exerted himself ardently, stimulated by the hope 
of seeing better days, and anticipating with all the 
sanguine confidence of youth, the attainment of his 
wishes in the possession of Marianne Bruce. 

Such was the state of his affections when there 
arrived in Barbadoes a young man of property. 
Marianne’s first eousin, George Maxwell. Maxwell 
had not seen his cousin since they were children. 
He had gone to Bhgland, when a boy, to receive his 
edueation at one of the principal public schools, 
and then at the University of Oxford ; and, on re- 
turning to his native island, he found that his 
cousin had bloomed into a beautiful woman, when, 
fascinated by her charms, he made love to her. But 
his cousin's smiles were not capricious. She could 
not shift her favers from a rival whose merit was 
his worth, to another, whose endowments were the 
more glittering prises ol life. Wealth, and not even 
honors, fame or power, for her had any particular 
charms. She— valuable woman ! — refused the haid 
•f her rich cousin. Maxwell, nettled at the repulse, 
left the Fancy, and went to reside at his house in 
Bridgetown. 

Accident there threw him in the way of Edward 
Clarenoe, who had been hitherto unknown to him. 


Accident had also supplied them with congenial 
dispositions; and they both immediately showed u 
predilection to each other. 

Some time after this acquaintance, Clarence suc- 
ceeded an uncle who had property in Nevis ; and 
his revenue being augmented, he resolved to go to 
that island, and be an industrious cultivator of 
sugar-canes, and take Marianne with him as his 
wife. 

Until this period, Maxwell was in blissful igno- 
rance that Clarence u as his successful rival for the 
hand of his cousin. It was first made known to him 
by his favorite negro, Loue, who was a young 
Creole like himself, had grewn up with him, was of 
the same age, and had now become his vizier ; and 
like a prime minister, sometimes attempted to keep 
his impetuous young master in order, a somewhat 
difficult task. 

“ I can tell you, sir, who lyb Miss Marianne,” 
said Loue to him, one day. 

“ Who ?” cried Maxwell, quickly. 

“Mister Nedward Clarence.” 

“ How do you know that, Loue ?” 

“ Becas I see’d a sight thatmak’sme spec* some- 
thin* of that kind. ’Twas when I went to de Fancy, 
larst week, on de day when you says to me, * You 
mus’ tak* de hoss, Loue, and go to my mudder wid 
dis letter, and come back afore de evenin’, *s I shall 
be sure to rispect you.* Well, I wish massa good 
bye for de present, and tak’s de hoss, and tells 'em 
at de Fancy, when I gets dere, what I comes dere 
for, and shows ’em de letter what massa gibs me. 
‘ Now,’ says I to myself, ( I habn’t had a chaw dis 
mornin*, and looks bery poorly, so I’ll just step 
round to de kitchen, and eat and drink hearty, and 
den bid ’em all good bye.’ So 1 was creeping aloag 
de hedge softly, when turning round a corner — 
Patience me! dere was a sight! Mister Nedward 
and Miss Marianne gotten both togeder alone on a 
bench. * You tell me, Marianne,’ says Mister 
Nedward, * dat I looks poorly. I hab cause. Lub 
for you is doing it.’ Den talking softly, be tak’s 
her hand in his own. Miss Marianne all the while 
looking up in his face, and smiling with a tender 
igspresshum. Whistling myself all de while to 
mak* ’em both believe I nieder ’spect nor hear 
nuffin’, and, in course, sees nuffin’. I goes back to 
de house, Unking how Mister Nedward hab tak’ de 
exbarntage of you.” 

Maxwell knit his dark brows, and an angry ex- 
pression gathered on his countenance and in his 
jet-black eyes. He cast his glance toward the 
window — rain was falling — the wet season had just 
set in. 

“ Would,” he muttered audibly to himself, “ that 
Clarence would catch some morbid affection, that 
would baffle the skill of all the faculty !” 

“ Lord ! what a debbil of a wish, sir !” exclaimed 
Loue, with an expression of mingled surprise and 
horror. 

At this moment Clarence came walking into the 
room, his face lighted up with extraordinary ani- 
mation. 

“ Give me joy, my dear Maxwell,” said he ; “ give 
me joy. Monday last was ths happiest day I ever 
spent. I then wrung from Marianne the promise 
that the day which witnesses my return from Nevis 
shall alse make her my bride. But,” he continued, 
with an altered tone, “ how is this? You do not 
answer me ?” 

Maxwell turned aside in silence, and loeked 
through the window. 

“ How is this. Maxwell ? How is it, my dear 
friend ? Do you not approve of my marriage ?” 

“ You should have told me of this marriage be- 
fore,” said Maxwell, ungraciously. “ I do not, and 
cannot congratulate you, for I love Marianne Bruce 
myself!” 

“Is it so? Alas!” 

Clarence was truly concerned at this discovery, 
for Maxwell seemed to wish to tliscentinue their 
friendship. On returning home he sat down to 
contemplate what step he should take. Remem- 
bering that he had become intimate, through Max- 
well, with a gentleman in the Commissariat-office, 
named Heywood, he went te him and made known 
the state of affairs between his friend and himself, 
and begged Heywood to say some civil things with 
regard to him to Maxwell, to bring about a recon- 
ciliation, when he should some day find his friend 
in a proper humor. 

“ I will make you both happy in a short time,” 
said Heywood, gaily ; “ and set about it this after- 
noon. The weather ia fine; come, let us take a 
| ride together.” 

j On their way from Austin’s Town (where Hey- 
wood lived) to Bridgetown, they met Maxwell near 
Mount Charity. 

Now Heywood was one of the wits of Barbadoes — 
in many respects extremely clever; and he had 
about him that sort of buffoonry which made him 
a delightful companion. You could not be with 
him and not feel the heart grow light and free. 


And in this manner he rattled away in his usual gay 
and jovial manner till Maxwell laughed and waa 
merry ; and from first refusing his invitation — be- 
cause Clarence was of the party — to accampany him 
home and dine with him, he finally accepted it. 
As they were passing by the barracks at St. Ann’s, 
nearly opposite to Needham’s Point, they met a 
black fisherman, in a nankeen dress and a broad - 
m white hat, coming along the road with a 
basket filled to profusion with the natives of the 
deep. HeywocSl stopped him. The black man 
thereupon placed his basket on the ground, and 
making three ceremonious bows, said, at leisure and 
with civility : 

“ Marrow, massa ; and you, too, massa, marrow ; 
and you, arlso, massa, marrow; marrow, arl free.” 

“ What have you got in your fish basket this a f- 
tarmoon, Kookoo ?” said Heywood. 

“ Me got doctors, massa, and me got old wives, 
cobblers, Welshmen, yellow -bellies, ballahoos, par- 
rot-fish, and bollockbiters — bery good fis*, massa — 
bery good eatin' with sarlt butter and a quart of 
cool drink arter.” 

Heywood, who was fond of fish, bought a balla- 
hoo and a yellow-belly, and sent Kookoo with them 
to his house, with orders that they were to be 
dressed for his dinner. 

They all three, that day, ate and drank plenti- 
fully of the fish and the cool drink, which beverage 
is made by fermenting a decoction of snake-root and 
other vegetable substances of a deleterious quality ; 
and those who drink to excess of it are sometimes 
seized with the putrid fever, to which they not un- 
commonly fall victims. Maxwell, who filled him- 
self to repletion with this liquor, felt feverish as 
he was riding home. All of a sudden he complain- 
ed of a pain in his side ; and, from his increasing 
faintness, he could scarcely articulate or draw hi3 
breath with ease. The heat of his body gradually 
increased ; and, on his return home it was evident 
that he had caught the nervous fever. From the 
quantity of bile which had mingled with his blood, 
his skin was of a yellow hue, whence the fever is 
known more generally by the name of the yellow 
fever. The blood in this state is subject to putre- 
faction, and black spots break out here and there 
upon the body. 

The doctor, on his arrival the next morning, 
found the pulse of his patient full and quick. Max- 
well complained of a headache and burning thirst, 
and of pains in different parts of his body. There 
was a universal tremor in his limbs ; a paleness all 
over his countenance ; his skin was burning tat, 
and wrinkled in an astonishing degree, and wjflrout 
moisture ; his tongue dry, and his brain deH$0Us. 
In a few hours how he felt inwardly no one could 
tell, for he was incapable of speaking ; but he seem- 
ed to be in great agony with.oppressive respiration 
and anxiety. 

The doctor, seeing him in this state, despaired of 
his recovery. He rang the bell, and Loue appeared. 
He wrote a letter to an uncle of hie patient, who 
lived at Speight’s, and gave it to Loue, who, saying 
that he would “ tak’ it,” took the road toward the 
fishing town, and, after running through several 
streets in Bridgetown, was arrested at the outskirts 
of the capital, by a gentleman putting his head out 
ef the window of an elegant house, and calling out 
to him : 

“ Where are you going to, Loue ?” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but no t’ink you call me. Pm 
just going to Speight’s, taking a letter to Mr. 
MacSweeney, me massa’e uncle, from the doctor. 
Me maeea taken ill wid mullygrubs eberywhere, 
and bery likely, ebery moment, to kickaraboo” 
(die.) 

“ How long has yeur master been ill ?” 

“ Larst night, sir, he was takin’ ill after he left 
Mister Heywood’s, from de cooldrink he gotted 
dere.” 

“I have drank the cooldrink every day of my life 
since I have been here, Loue, and never felt any had 
effects from it. However, I will just step over and 
see bow your master ia getting on.” 

Clarence took up his cane and his broad-rimmed 
hat and trudged to bis quondam friend’s. On en- 
tering the room, he found the window up to pre- 
vent perspiration in the patient, that he might 
have all the strength possible to resist the attack of 
the fever, which was now raging with great vio- 
lence ; and his skin was of a burning heat, literally 
burning. Clarence approached his bedside, and 
found him in a state of the most perfect debility and 
enervation, though he was the most robust man of 
his acquaintance, and though he had seen him only 
the night before in the most perfect health and 
strength. A spasm had taken place on his skin, 
and the doctor was giving him elixir of vitrol, is 
often and in as large quantities as his patient could 
take, to produce nausea, which being caused, the 
spasm was removing fast from the skin, and this 
was succeeded by s great and general perspiration. 

Maxwell, on recovering his voice, begged, as the 
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weather was hot, and his bedroom close, to be taken 
out of bed and be carried into the adjoining apart- 
ment. This office was performed by Clarence. Max- 
well, in being helped trom his chamber to his sit- 
ting room, fainted away ; when, being uncommonly 
heavy, he fell from the hold of Clarence, and rollea 
upon the floor, when Loue, who was walking close 
behind with a glass of bombo in his hand, stumbled 
over his master, crying out, “ thousand debbils!” 
There was nobody present but Clarence and Loue. 
They got Maxwell up again and placed him in a 
chair. He came to himself, but complained of the 
cramp. His pulse was very weak ; he had a cold 
perspiration, was chilly all over, and had a shrivel- 
ed skin. He looked like a dead maa. 

“ Patience me ! dere’s a sight !” exclaimed Loue. 
“ My massa never lib over dis !” 

“ I propose, Loue,” said Clarence, “ that we give 
our master some port wine. I can testify to its 
appy effect in removing this disorder. It cured a 
friend of mine.'’ 

They gave Maxwell port wine — first with bark, 
then alone. After that he began recovering rapid- 
ly. On being restored to his senses, and seeing 
Clarence by his bedside, he took him warmly by 
the hand, and in a thousand broken sentences, told 
him what extreme delight it gave him to see him 
so interested in his health and welfare, after what 
had passed between them. 

The kind services rendered by Clarence to Max- 
well, during the latter’s illness, gave them an op- 
portunity to renew their friendship. 

A few days after, as they were walking together 
in the gardens behind Maxwell’s house, that young 
man, who seemed in a good deal of confusion on 
the occasion, at length addressed his friend in these 
words : 

“ My dear Clarence, our thoughts and souls have 
been ever the same. Where then is the wonder 
that our inclinations should be so too ? Your lov- 
ing any object is sufficient, nay, it is the most com- 
pulsive of all reasons that I should love it too ” 

“ Oh ! Maxwell ” 

“ Let me conjure you hear me with patience and 
with pity. You have taught me the value and the 
beauty of virtue ; and I blush to think that I have 
nearly perished by the disease to which, in the vio- 
lence of my passion for Marianne, I had wished you 
to fall a victim. Even now my equal passion urges 
me to make the trial of gaining the hand of Mari- 
anne ; and as it is impossible for me to make you 
miserable at the expense of making even myself 
happy, I will, that I may not be guilty of taking 
any base advantage during your absence in Nevis, 
also leave the country.” 

A thousand various passions on this declaration 
filled the breast of Clarence : his heart was too full 
to let him speak ; and he could not too much ad- 
mire the generosity and heroism of his friend. 

That same evening Maxwell sailed for Tobage ; 
and at dawn next morning Clarence started on his 
voyage to Nevis. As Clarence’s absence was to have 
extended to no more than two or three months at 
the farthest, his marriage with Marianne was de- 
ferred till he should be able to leave Barbadoes for 
good. The time that he was to be absent elapsed 
without liis return ; and, at the end of six months. 
Maxwell again landed at Bridgetown. His family 
not having corresponded with him during his ab- 
sence, and not knowing where to direct to him, he 
immediately mounted his horse to ride to his mo- 
ther’s, where he expected that he should have to 
congratulate Marianne as the wife of his friend. 
On reaching the Fancy, he had entered the man- 
rove avenue, and was passing by a large shell 
ench, when he heard music proceeding from the 
house. It was a piano ; and the notes, which were 
touched with a most rapturous effect, were accom- 
panied by the voice, which, taking part in the feel- 
ings of the mind and the pathetic words of the 
song, faltered with every emotion of tenderness. 
Maxwell knew that this was his cousin Marianne ; 
and the desire of possessing her haunted his heart 
with as strong a passion as ever. His first inquiry 
was after Clarence. Marianne replied that he had 
not returned, but that the family were in daily ex- 
pectation of his arrival. 

At this moment, two of Maxwell's younger bro- 
thers, saying that “ Loue was coming,” ran out of 
the room ; and, as Loue was removing the big toes 
of his bare feet from between the leathers just 
above the stirrup, Mrs. Maxwell, making her ap- 
pearance at the hall door, called out to him : 

“ Well, Loue, what is all the news ?” 

" A note for master, marm. Mr. Clarence comes 
home at larst; for just now I meets upon de 
beach wid de captain of the sloop Nancy jus' from 
Nevis ; and as he gibs me dis letter for master, 
(tak'ing it out of his handkerchy, where it was 
folded up nicely and flat,) I says to him, says I, 

* Cap'ain Primus,’ says I, hab you nebber no news 
to tell a Cbristchearn, eh ? Cap'ain Primus ? Pr- 
imps you wish Mr. Clarence good-bye at Nevsj, and 


leab him bery well.' ‘ I no leab him bery well,' 
says he, a grinning like a monkey ; * for he leabe 
Nevis afore me, Mister Loue ; but he didn't tak' de 
straight way for home, for when I gotted to Domi- 
nica, I found de William schooner at anchor dere, 
in de harbor of Cul de Sac Robert, and Mister Cla- 
rence ashore. Howsomebber, I tints to find 
him here, for he leave Dominica de night afore 
me.’ ” 

This was joyful news for Mrs. Maxwell, and par- 
ticularly for Marianne; but, on reflection, their 
joy was blended with not a little anxiety; for it 
was toward the latter end of October, the worst 
part of the hurricane season, when no vessel can 
be considered safe at sea, as it is almost sure, if 
overtaken by a hurricane, of foundering, or of be- 
ing driven on shore and lost. 

Marianne and Maxwell rode out that afternoon 
to look if they could see any traces of the vessel ; 
and, as they were riding on the highlands between 
Speight’s and Bridgetown, they saw a schooner 
beating against the wind, and bearing down to Car- 
lisle Bay ; and they did not doubt but that this was 
the “ William.” 

There had been light variable weather a few days 
before ; this evening, however, there was a calm, 
but, strange to say, an extremely heavy swell at sea. 
Up the blue sky rolled the nearly full moon— three 
days within her full ; the stars came out, and the 
fire-flies flitted among the trees and hedges. Sud- 
denly from the south-western horizon there came 
rolling and tumbling over each other an immense 
pile of jet-black clouds. Maxwell saw it, and his 
cheek blanched. 

“ For goodness sake,” said he, in a tone of excite- 
ment, “let us hasten home. We are going to 
have a hurricane.” 

They spurred their horses, and rode rapidly 
, homeward. As they passed along the bay, they 
saw the sailors were striking their lower yards and 
topmasts, battening down their hatchways, and 
heaving anchor, in hurry and confusion, to run out 
to sea before the hurricane came on. On reaching 
home Maxwell had the windows and doors fastened 
close, and not a cranny left by which the wind 
might enter into the house. 

In the middle of the night he was awoke by the 
most terrific noise. The wind was howling awful- 
ly, and, shrieking and whistling with a deafening 
noise, it was rushing through the air with incon- 
ceivable speed and tremendous power It waB 
overthrowing the walls of houses, tearing off the 
roofs, and projecting the heaviest materials to the 
greatest distances. Not the least alarming part of 
it were the strange phenomena accompanying it : 
rain fell in plashing torrents ; there was no thun- 
der, but a continual rumbling in the air; the 
ground trembled from earthquakes ; and the hea- 
vens momentarily opened with ligtning, not of the 
forked and darting kind, but in large sheets and 
steady blazes. 

Ab might be expected, the sufferings by sea that 
night were great and many. The wind was too 
violent for ships to ride it out ; many that pushed 
to sea perished by the mere violence of the weather, 
and a greater number were stranded. 

By sunrise the next morning the weather was 
again settled. The wind, which had been blowing 
all night in the southerly, had gone round to its 
old course in the eastward; and the trade-wind 
was softly fanning the air. But the sea was still 
breaking with great violence on the shore. 

Maxwell rode to Bridgetown to ascertain the news 
of the William schooner, when he heard that it 
had been wrecked on the rocks near Needham's 
Point, and that ail on board her had perished. On 
reaching Needham’s Point, he saw that a vessel had 
been wrecked there; and, while he was tarrying 
on the beach, an immense wave rolled to his feet a 
piece of the wrecked vessel, and left it there. It 
was one of the stern planks bearing the ship’s name, 
“ The William.” At that moment Maxwell ob- 
served in the waves the figure of a man entangled 
in the spars of a ship. The heavy surf was rolling 
it and the spar over each other, driving them high 
upon the land, and tumbling them over the sharp 
rocks. With difficulty, [Loue — who had accompani- 
ed Maxwell — disencumbered the body from the 
shrouds that were attached to the spar, and drag- 
ged it high upon the beach. The eye of the drowned 
person was glazed ; his lips blue ; bis mouth dis- 
torted ; and his legs and arms were stretched out 
and wide apart; his whole appearance indicating 
that he had perished in extreme convulsion and suf- 
fering. 

“ Patience me ! dere’s a sight !” exclaimed Loue. 
“ Dere’s Mr. Clarence’s head, and dere’s him arm, 
too ; and dat’s him — he gotted no nose — de rocks 
hab mash him, or massa jack shark hab had a snap 
at him.” 

Marianne was sitting on the soft cushions of a 
luxurious sofa near the open window, when Max- 
well returned te the Fancy. 


“ Where is Clarence ?” were the first words she 
uttered. “ Have you heard any news of him ? 
Speak, in mercy, speak.” 

“ Compose yourself, Marianne — ” 

“ Tell me at once — has the vessel been wrecked?” 
“It has ; and your lover is — ” 

“ Drowned ?” 

“Even so.” 


Marianne pressed her hands together wildly ; the 
next moment she fell back on the sofa in a death- 
like stupor. She was stretched, for several days, 
on the couch of lethargy and inaction. At length 
she rose from it only to lead the life of a recluse. 
It was the fourth evening after her recovery : the 
family were walking in the gardens and avenues ; 
she was sitting alone with Maxwell in the hall (as 
the principal room in a house in the West Indies 
is generally called.) 

“ If I am so high in your -esteem as I flatter my- 
self,” he said, “ you will share happiness with me, 
und Heaven will have reserved for us both a bless- 
ing capable of alleviating even the severe sting of 
that we have lost.” 

At this allusion to Clarence's death, Marianne 
was absorbed in tears. 

“ Have no longer any thought of me,” she said ; 
“ and let me give you this, my solemn vow, that no 
future passion shall ever have a place in my breast ; 
that no greater offer shall influence me ; and that 
even kings in vain would woo me.” 

“ Be it with me as you determine,” said Max- 
well. 

The hope of sometime possessing Marianne being 
now crushed for ever, and his passion being too 
great to be kept within bounds, Maxwell left Bar- 
badoes, and, on his arrival in England, purchased a 
commission in a dragoon regiment, and, following 
the army to the Netherlands and the Peninsula, 
distinguished himself nobly in the late wars. 

It was about a week after his departure ; and, 
one evening, his mother and her young family, with 
Marianne, were seated under the porticoed gallery 
in front of the house at the Fancy. It was one 
of those sweet tropical nights that the inhabitants 
ot cold climates do not know. The moon, hid be- 
hind a crest of tall palms, tinged every object with 
a uniform and soft splendor. 

Harriet, a blue-eyed child, about ten years of 
age, ran and threw herself in her mother’s arms. 

“ My dear mamma,” said she, “ you know how 
well pleased we all are, when, of an evening, you 
tell us some pretty story ; how much delighted 
should we all be if you would tell us one now ! Let 
it be of England. It is not late ; the evening is 
mild, and none of us are much inclined to 
sleep.” 

The whole small family formed themselves in a 
semi-circle around their mother. The lady had 
taken on her knee her youngest child ; the merry 
Harriet had seated herself at her feet, and recom- 
mended silence to her brothers and sisters, and with 
all attentive, Mrs. Maxwell had begun her story, 
when Harriet jumped up, crying out : 

“ Here comes Frederic, mamma ; here comes 
Frederic !” 

And a young man on horseback came trotting 
slowly down the avenue. 

Without uttering a syllable or a sound, Marianne 
fell to the ground like a stone. The children ran 
cowering round their mother, crying out : 

“ Oh ! mamma, a ghost ; a ghost, mamma— the 
ghost of Mr. Edward Clarence!” 

And Clarence came walking up the stone steps 
leading into the house before the astonished 
eyes oi Mrs. Maxwell. It was no form which had 
passed the portals of death. It was the living Ed-, 
ward Clarence. He had arrived at anchor that 
evening in Carlisle Bay, and had immediately rid- 
den over to the Fancy. 

Little remains to be told to complete the re- 
mainder of the story. Clarence had changed pass- 
age at Dominica with a young gentleman, named 
Preston, who was anxious to get to Barbadoes as 
soon as possible to sail by the packet to England ; and 
Clarence, who wished to see Dominica, readily took 
his berth in a brig that had been detained in load- 
ing three or four weeks longer than its original 
time. On hearing how Marianne had been ill when 
she learnt that Preston, who had been mistaken for 
himself, had been drowned in the William schooner, 
and how she had refused the proposals of Maxwell, 
he pressed her to his heart with a fondness, if pos- 
sible, greater than ever. 

“ Sweet Marianne Bruce,” said he, “ I would 
rather be the owner of the heart of a true woman 
like yourself, than be the master of the whole 
world.” 

A few days after the ceremony of marriage was 
performed between them; and — to end the story 
like all such stories should be ended— contentment, 


fami- 
remainder 


happiness, prosperity, and a flourishing young f 
ly, were the blessings that crowned the remai 
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of their lives. 
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Washington, D. C. — Bro. Watson will call upon all sub- 
scribers in this District in a few days, and we bespeak for 
him a hearty welcome and a prompt conpliance with his 
wishes, which he will make known. 


METHOD OF LABOR. 

The two great efforts of modern times are to 
dignify labor, and make it pleasant. A few years 
ago mechanics and other laborers were considered 
the “ third estate literally, and were of little con- 
sideration ; they belonged to the category of cattle, 
and their worth was estimated by the amount of 
work they could perform. But it is very different 
to-day. The innumerable “ institutes,” “ mechan- 
ics* associations,” etc., etc., prove that the laborer 
is noble, and has as great a heart, and os lofty a 
purpose, and as aristocratio a bearing as the de- 
scendant of a kingly race, which has existed for a 
thousand years. 

In fact, we are every day witnessing the specta- 
cle of the blending together of all classes. Nobles 
become artisans, and artisans become nobles and 
kings. It seems that man has discovered what in- 
deed he ought to have seen before, viz : That labor 
is God's ordinance ; that the universe itself exists 
only by the virtue of everlasting toil. This 
is seen in all things around us — in heaven, in 
earth, and in sea. The brightest and noblest 
names of this age were made so by skill in the 
mechanic arts. 

But while efforts, and successful efforts have 
been made to ennoble labor, some have conceived the 
idea of so organizing industry as to make it agree- 
able and pleasant. The Fourierists call this, we 
believe, “ attractive industry.” This is to be ac- 
complished by creating what may be termed an 
enthusiasm of labor , having the whole system so 
organized that all kinds of toil, however severe or 
disagreeable, will be sought after with much avidi- 
ty, and with the same enthusiasm as men now as- 
pire to accomplish the most difficult and dangerous 
feats on the field of battle ! 

That something like this attractive industry of 
Fourier is possible, we believe. We see an exem- 
plification of it — an imperfect one we admit— in our 
fire department. What labor is more difficult and 
disagreeable than the duty of a fireman ? What 
toil is more dangerous ? And yet with what ardor 
do they rush to their work, when the loud ringing 
bells call them to their duty ? See them brave the 
hottest fires, scale the loftiest walls, to rescue the 
helpless one, and work for hours in the summer 
heat, or the cold of winter, without a murmur! 
Nay, sometimes their ardor seems to increase with 
the necessity of greater exertions, and their strength 
to increase with the conflagration. Why is this ? 
It is the working of enthusiasm ! 

If this principle, enthusiasm, could be associated 
with all labor, a great result would be produced. 
And it may be done. Convince man that in his 
toil he is working out a noble destiny — that he is 
touching every where the springs of life — and is a 
co-laborer of the Infinite One, in beautifying, 
adorning, and advancing the Universe— that he 
is one of the noble army of industrials, through 
whose toil the world goes steadily forward, in the 
way of an everlasting progress — and the sweat of 
labor which stands upon his brow, will be more 
precious to him than the pearls of a kingly diadem. 
He will go to his labor with joy ; nay, with enthu- 
siasm ; because he knows his work is a kind of wor- 
ship, or prayer, through whose mysterious ways 
he approaches ever and ever nearer to the Perfect ! 


DEDICATION OF ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, 

ON THE 

26th Annirenary of the B. W. 6. L. of New York, 

Monday, June 4, 1849. 

The day for which, and' its interesting ceremo- 
nies the notes of busy preparation had been so long 
sounding, and to the enjoyment of which so many of 
our beloved Order had so long looked forward with 
pleasurable anticipation, was truly a lovely and 
delightful one. In truth, it was the first that, so 
far in the season, could be called a summer day. 
A light mist which hung over the city during the 
night was dispelled by the earliest rays of the sun, 
which shone out auspiciously, giving promise and 
assurance of a goodly day. Nature smiled in every 
lineament of her countenance. The green in the 
parks and public grouds was rich in emerald bright- 
ness. The trees were out in all their bravery, their 
fresh foliage stirred by a soft and gentle breeze. The 
sky was unclouded, and was 

“ Deeply, richly, beautifully blue,” 

— in brief, everything looked ominous of a happy 
time. 

A great number of strangers from the surround- 
ing country came into the city by all the early 
boats and cars. These were drawn hither by 
curiosity, to see the pageant, and we do not, of course, 
include in this number the many brethren of the 
Order, who came to join in the interesting ceremo- 
nies of the occasion. The crowd of spectators would 
undoubtedly have been immeasurably greater 
(numberless as it actually was,) but for the appre- 
hension that is just now felt out of town, from the 
idea that we have a dangerous epidemic in our 
midst. But as it was, the streets through which the 
procession moved, the windows and tops of the 
houses situated in those streets, the badconies of 
public buildings, the Park, the City Hall steps and 
roof, the top of the Museum, and every other 
“ Coigne of Vantage” from which the curious look- 
ed, and could take a good view of the moving pa- 
geant, were filled by spectators of every age, sex 
and condition. 

The order and course of the procession we give 
in another place. The preparations were laid out 
and carried through with great skill and ingenuity, 
and the line was formed without difficulty or un- 
necessary delay, acording to the programme. The 
different Lodges and Encampments had formed at an 
early hour, at the reception rooms, and were seen 
at intervals in full regalia, and in good numbers, 
headed by bands of music, marching through the 
streets to take their places in the line. 

We have never witnessed a more imposing sight 
than that which was displayed by the parade of thi« 
immense column, as it turned from Broadway at 
the bottom of the Park, into Park Row, on its way 
up Chatham-street. We will not undertake, at this 
point of our narration, to estimate the number 
comprising the procession, as there will be other 
means than mere guessing, by which to arrrive 
at a fair result. The line was so judiciously dis- 
played under the skillfhl direction of the Mar- 
shals, and the officers of the several Lodges and En- 
campments, as to give the lookers-on a satisfactory 
view of the brilliant regalia and emblems of the Or- 
der. There was a much nearer approach to the de- 
sired uniformity in the order observed among mem- 
bers than we had anticipated. Dark clothes, black 
hats and white gloves formed the dress which pre- 
vailed by a very large majority ; a costume which 
at once gave a dignified appearance to the line, and 
by contrast, added greatly to the display of the re- 
galia. 

Another thing added great animation and bril- 
liancy to the pageant ; we mean the liberal multi- 
plicity of the bands of music along the whole 
extent. This was indeed a most agreeable feature, 
as it ever is upon such occasions. To the scene 
we are describing, it was peculiarly appropriate, 
and lent to it a charm that must have been felt 
and acknowledged by all who witnessed it. 


During the passage of the procession down Broad- 
way, we noticed that on several of the public build- 
ings were displayed flags, in honor of the gala ; and 
at various points of the march the brotherhood 
were greeted with cheering from the gentlemen, 
and bouquets, wreaths, and waving of ’kerchieft by 
the ladies, which were acknowledged by the re- 
cipients of these compliments by taking off their 
hats, and, in some instances, by a return of the 
cheering. 

On the balcony of the Broadway Hotel, (corner 
of Park Place and Broadway,) there was a large 
collection of ladies and their attendants, who were 
particularly attentive to the procession, from its 
first appearance to the last departure. One of 
the prettiest wore a collar, and another an apron, 
of the Order, and we thought we discerned some- 
thing like an attempt, now and then, to show off 
some smattering they had, somehow, picked up, 
(or thought they had,) of “ the signs.” Some 
brethren present very good-naturedly humored thin 
notion, apparently. 

We were glad to see the “ Maid of the Mist” 
showing off, in all her glory, beneath the green 
trees of the Park, while the brilliant cortege was 
passing 

The magnificent car, drawn by sixteen horses, 
and upon which stood several orphan children, ap- 
propriately attired, {proteges of the Order,) and 
among them, (representing the Goddess of Liberty,) 
a little girl, ten years old, who has been under the 
care of the Order Bince she was one year old, at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. It was, indeed, 
a touching sight. The uncommonly neat banner 
of the Alleghanian Lodge, of Pennsylvania, was the 
object of general admiration, even amid the splen- 
did array of banners, borne in the center of every 
Lodge and Encampment. Some of them were wreathed 
with sweet flowers of the season, and many of them 
bore at least a bunch of these “ gentle remem- 
brancers,” at the top of their staff. 

The Encampments were all most gorgeous in the 
display of regalia, and produced a great sensation* 
as they passed along. Several cars, most elabor- 
ately got up, represented tents, under the folds of 
which the officers rode. That, drawn by eight 
black horses, led by grooms in Turkish costume, 
and carrying the elective Grand Officers of the 
Grand Encampment, was magnificent in the ex- 
treme. That, representing an Egyptian Temple, 
was of unique beauty, and excited much curiosity. 
But that belonging to the “ Mount Olivet Encamp- 
ment” was, beyond comparison, the most gorgeous 
of all. 

The display of Lodges from out of the city was 
very large, and aided materially in enhancing the 
splendor of the occasion. 

The column met with no interruptions from in- 
tervening carriages, omnibuses, &c. during all the 
time we saw it. It kept steadily on, while passing 
our point of particular observation, and occupied 
exactly fifty-five minutes in doing so. 

The plan, order of march, and ceremonies on 
arriving in front of the Hall, were all adhered to, 
and carried out to the letter. The general order of 
dedicatory exercises which took place at the Hall, 
is given below. 


THE PROCESSION. 

The following notes of the various banners, will 
give an idea of the splendor of the parade : 

Mount Sinai Lodge No. 374, had a rich silk ban- 
ner, edged with silver lace and fringe, and a full 
parade of members. 

St. Nicholas Lodge No. 364, carried as their 
emblem the statue of St. Nicholas. 

Amaranthus Lodge No. 352, with a scarlet 
banner, trimmed with gold laco and fringe. 

Northern Light Lodge No. 348, a large bine 
silk ensign, with fringe of gold. 

William Tell Lodge No. 347, bore a banner of 
blue and gold, on which wss delineated a scene in 
the life of William Tell. 

Solon Lobge No. 339, had a blue silk banner 
trimmed with silver, {and wreathed with flowera, 
with a figure of Solon giving his laws. 
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THE PROCESSION. 


# Tradesmen’s Lodge No. 814, an elegant scarlet 
silk banner, lined with white silk, and edged with 
gold lace and fringe. No device ; inscribed, “Trades- 
men’s Lodge No. 814, 1. 0. of 0. F., instituted July 
31, 1847.” 

Hospitaller Lodge No. 296, bore a large white 
banner, with bine fringe. 

Warren Lodge No. 258. — Among the Lodges in 
the procession none excited higher encomiums than 
No. 268. The regalia of the members was of the 
most elegant ana rich material, and obtained in 
honor of the day. Their banner of blue satin, bore 
the portrait of the immortal Warren, who se gal- 
lantly fell at Bunker Hill, and attracted much at- 
tention from the spectators. The number of mem- 
bers that paraded was seventy, a strength demon- 
strating the deep interest the Lodge takes in the 
work. 

Pilgrim Lodge No. 248, had a blue silver trim- 
med banner, with a sketch appropriate to the name. 

Acorn Lodge No. 287, a blue silk, yellow fring- 
ed banner. 

Loge La Sincerite No. 288, with a purple 
and gold banner, and the motto, “ Charite, Frater- 
nite et Protection.” 

Beacon Lodge No. 228. The banner of this Lodge 
was of rich velvet, with the name, &c. of the Lodge, 
in silver letters. 


Myrtle Lodge 194, blue silk banner, neatl 
trimmed with gold. This Lodge is from Brooklyj 

Alleghania Lodge No. 188, had a scarlet, gol 
edged banner, of large size. 

Blooming Grove Lodge No. 182, a blue sil 
banner, variegated fringe, lined with blue. 

Nepperhan Lodge No. 181, from Yonkers, boi 
a blue banner, with fringe of white, and wreathe 
in flowers. 

Oregon Lodge No. 178, had a blue and gold bai 
ner, surmounted by the cap of liberty. 

Eureka Lodge No. 177, with a purple silk bai 
ner, having heads of Columbus, Washington, Fran! 
lin and Lafayette. 

Hermitage Lodge No. 166, a scarlet andyeUo 
banner, with head of Jackson. 

Neptune Lodge No. 162, from Staten Islam 
bore a large white, bine-bordered banner. 


City Lodge No. 161, with a fine blue and geld 
ensign. 

Carriage with Veteran Odd-Fellows of New York. 

Diamond Lodge No. 140, this Lodge had a fine 
white silk banner, with appropriate figures in a 
diamond, and the legend “ Charity, the Diamond of 
our Order.” 

Continental Lodge No. 117, bore a fine bine 
standard trimmed with silver lace, with emblematic 
devices, &c. 

Mechanics’ Lodge No. 113, a large blue banner 
with yellow fringe — mechanic’s arm, hammer, &c. 

Richmond County Lodge No. 88, from Staten 
Island, had a white banner, with parti-oolorod 
fringe, and festoonery of scarlet. 

Fidelity Lodge No. 87, a large blue silk banner, 
trimmed with silver bullion fringe. 

Chelsea Lodge No. 84, a blue banner, yellow 
fringe surmounted by emblems. 

German Oak Lodge No. 82, with a bine ban- 
ner, yellow fringe ; the oak tree a principal emblem. 
A German Lodge. 

Croton Lodge No. 78, with a three-sided ban- 
ner, with the three principal colors of the Order — 
white, bine and scarlet. 

Oriental Lodge No. 68, bore a green silk 
Turkish banner, trimed with gold ; on it a golden 
banner. The name, number, and date of its insti- 
tution were inscribed. 

Oriental Lodge No. 113, of Philadelphia, as 
guests of Oriental of New York; a scarlet banner 
trimmed with silver, and lined with white. 

Commercial Lodge No. 67, had a white silk 
banner, with crimson fringe and azure drapery — 
the Goddess of Plenty seated, leaning on a shield on 
which is Hope’s anchor ; in her right hand is Mer- 
onry’s caduoeus ; at her feet a Cornuoopia, and in 
the distance ships at sea. On the reverse are fig- 
ures of Liberty, Victory and Truth, enoiroled with 
a rose wreath by Love. 

Howard Lodge No. 60, a crimson silk and gold 
tinged banner — reverse, bine silk — both sides in- 
scribed “ Howard Lodge No 60, 1. 0. of 0. F., in- 
stituted Nov. 6, 1841. 

Mutual Lodge No. 67, with a large blue silk 

banner, trimmed with silver bullion. 


Cortland Lodge No. 66, from Peekskill, had a 
banner trimmed with varigated colors. 

United Brothers’ Lodge No. 52, a blue and 
silver banner. This Lodge works in the German 
language. 

Clinton Degree Lodge No. 6. The splendid 
emblems of this Lodge made a fine appearanoe. 
They were all on a large car drawn by eight bay 
horses. Four little boys, as pages, supported the 
ark ; and a beautiful little girl, dressed in pure 
white, was a most appropriate representative of 
Innocence and Truth. 

Hancock Lodge No. 49, their banner was of 
figured dark silk, with a representation of John 
Hancock signing the immortal Declaration. On 
the reverse, Odd-Fellows visiting a sick brother, 
with the legend, “ I was sick and ye visited 
me.” 


Mercantile Lodge No. 47, a scarlet silk ban- 
ner with deep fringe— a shield on a U. S. flag, with 
emblems, supported bjr Mercury, (the god of Mer- 
chants) and Peace with her olive branch, sur- 
mounted by a globe embraced in the chain of 
friendship, on which an eagle bears the legend, 
“ Amicitia, Amor et Veritas.” 

Jefferson Lodge No. 46, with a fine banner 
surmounted by a Liberty Cap, and having a por- 
trait of the great statesman whose name the Lodge 
bears, inscribed with date of the Lodge’s organiza- 
tion, &c. 

Harmony Lodge No. 84, had a blue silk banner 
with scarlet fringe; and the legend, “In God we 
put our trust.” 

La Concorde Lodge No. 48 — a French Lodge, had 
a fine banner, with the legend, “ Paix et Protection 
au Genere Humain,” a shield inscribed, “ Qhariti, 
Amity, Harmonic,” and in exergue, “ Amor et 
Fraternity.” 

Meridian Lodge No. 42, a large silk banner, 
with Odd-Fellows visiting the sick, &c. ; legend, 
“We are brothers in affliction.” 

Enterprise Lodge No. 6, bearing a white silk 
banner with scarlet border, depicting the interview 
between David and Jonathan — a rainbow in the 
distance, and beneath, the legend, “ The Lord be 
between me and thee for ever.’ 7 1 Samuel, xx, 28. 
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On the other side, s shield with emblems surmount- THE DEDICATION. G. S. Horn R. Kneah then the dedi esXorj 

86, banner showed bro- At o’clock, the procession reached the cor- »P«*k as follows : 
thers relieving the sick, with the motto, “We trust ner of Grand and Center-sts. They formed in “Most Worthy Grand Master: In taking part in 
in the Living God.” front of a large staging erected at the north-east * he ceremonies of this day, permit me to 

Marion Lodge No. 34 — A large banner of blue corner of the Hall. tender my cordial thanks for the gratification thus 

silk trimmed with purple fringe ; on one side was a a tt a .. done me, by yourself and the distinguished Lodge 

pictured the interview between Gen. Marion and ,. G .' Master Geo. H. Andrews, then gave thret over whose deliberations you so ably preside. An 
the British officer, in the swamp, with the supper “^“c* raps with his gavil, to command the atten- occasion like the present is always interesting. The 
of sweet potatoes ; on the other side, a Widow and tion of the Brethren; and directed the G. Mar- preparation of a permanent home for any portion 
Orphans, with the legend, “ Our object— to visit shal to make proclamation of the object of this ™. 0Tir numerous brotherhood is calculated to in- 
the Sick, buxy the Dead, relieve the Widow, and convocation J ?P ir ® a ^ p ® eab 1 } e emotions ; but especially joyous is 

educate the Orphan.” convocation. lt w hen that home is to supply the wants of, and 

Olive Branch Lodge No. 81— Blue banner, red »i R8 /f AL, 7" << Xt 58 the wil1 and pleasure of yield comforts to, so many as will here enjoy its 

fringed, with a dove bearing the olive branch to l he Grand Master of the G. Lodge of the I. soothing influences. We behold in this vast me- 

the ark. U. O. F. of the State of New- York, that the cere- tropolis of the most populous State of the American 

National Lodge No. 30— Blue silk banner; an- mon y of dedicating this edifice to the business and Union, a hall, commodious, magnifloent, whose 
gels raise an American flag, disclosing a widow and Pnrposes of Odd-Fellowship, do now proceed.” huge proportions indicate the character of the en- 
orphans under its protection, the all-seeing Eye G. Master. — “Such is my will and pleasure.” terprise of the association by which it wasoon- 
looking upon them. On the other side, an eagle Dedicatory Prayer— by Rev. Bro. Morris''" structed— whose diversified architecture evinces 


looking upon them. On the other side, an eagle Dedicatory Prayer— by Rev. Bro. Morrison S 5 3 * ; aeversmea arcnitecture evinces 

holds a shield quartered with emblems of the Order P G SireJoi • r ^ - the refined taste of those by whom it was fashioned 

and surrounded by Friendship, Love and Truth. „ „ „ ** J A » Frcsidentof theO. —whose general internal decoration displays the 

Ark Lodge No. 28, blue silk banner with gold UaU Association, then addressed the G. Master munificence of its owners— and whose very con- 
fringe; three persons are pledging friendship under 118 follows : struct ion, while it has given to New York one of its 

all-seeing eye, with the motto, « Love ye one an- Most Worthy Grand Hactsk : We mem you ?? ost attractive ornaments, at the same time attests 
ether.” On the reverse, Noah’s Ark, the dove here to-day to announce to you through the Order, , ©f °ur fraternity here to the princi- 

returning with the Olive branoh, and the bow of that our work is done. P 1 ® 8 of “stitution. But well adapted and su- 

promise. Since the first effort was made for the erection of «^i? 08tly L Pil ^ 8 2 rely I 8 ’ l it - aa 

Brooklyn Lodge No. 26, fine bine banner, yel- this edifice, thirteen years have passed away, and a through which can be felt that effective 

low trimmings, and a good turn out of members. with them not a few of those spirits who engaged 8pi , prompted its design, and insured its 

Mariner’s Lodge No. 23, with a blue and silver early in the enterprise with alacrity. During completion— a spirit ^ which, bounding over all in- 
banner ; a shipwrecked mariner is saved by a bro- much of that period^ progress was so tardy, and te J7 en J n l5 ^obstacles, .has thug happily manifested it- 
ther Odd-Fellow. eventual success apparently so uncertain, that 8e ^', ^“^M 8 locality, but a few. short years ago, 

Knickerbocker Lodge No. 22, with a white many of our most ardent friends despaired ; while 0I l r br otherhood, m common with all associations 
silk banner lined with crimson and edged with those who chose to oppose the prosperity of our wh08e doings were not revealed to the public eye, 
heavy gold bullion fringe. No device. Inscrip- beloved Order, audibly rejoiced. T* 8 8U ojected to attack, and its members to con- 

tion— “ Knickerbocker Lodge No. 22, 1. 0. of 0. F. To-day our relative positions are changed ; it is * umel y and 80 ^?? ; but i . t fel1 not before the ruth- 
New-York. J ’ now our privilege to experience the pleasures of L e8 f*t 88au1 *' durat J on . of its proscription was 

Manhattan Lodge No. 20, a blue silk banner, gratification, and have our hearts dilated with * , pe F 10d °* lts probation. From that season 
with scarlet fringe— interview between a Past gladness, while those who have imprudently impe- 8 loom ^ emerged, purified and strengthened. 
Grand and an Indian Odd-Fellow, a dove bearing ded this work with industry and zeal lie buried T J e event ? which were then stimulated, and cans- 
the legend “ Friendship, Love and Truth,” and a beneath the heap, of obstructions they had, with *** 80 m , uo ,. tabulation to the nervous admirer of 
Bible resting on a bundle of sticks— emblematic of such labor, gathered for another use. our embodied principles, but which served only to 

the strength of Truth. On the other side— a widow Two years ago this day the erection of our Tem- Jf®? 86 and cem out stout hearted fHends of our 
and orphans supported by Plenty and Liberty, pie was formally commenced, under auspices not ? rder ’ “°| r a F® am ongst the things that were— 
with the legend— Faith Hope and Charity. so favorable as its friends could have desired ; but f 1 r . ea8ur f i “ th ® memory as so many touchstones to 

Teutonia Lodge No. 14— This Lodge is composed their hope was large ; their confidence in being sns- “ lU8trat ® “e sincerity and value of our union. If 
of Germans. They had a large blue silk banner, tained by their brotherhood was great ; nor have j- / onc ? temporarily overshadowed in this imme- 
displaying Odd-Fellows visiting a sick brother, with they been disappointed. ’ b™ re ff 10n > be obscuration was not unfelt in other 


the legend— “ Visit the Sick, bury the Dead, edu- The Order came forward with vigor and furnish- p ® rti °ns of °u* far-stretching republic, and the 
cate the Orohan.” On the reverse the figures and ed the n<w1fnl «« efforts elsewhere were identical with those exne- 


cate the Orphan.” On the reverse the figures and ed the needful subscriptions to such an extent ”“ urw * eusewnere were menucai with those expe- 

legend, “ Friendship, Love and Truth.” that but a few hundred shares remain untaken- F iei } ced b 7 yourselves. Instead, then, of lookmw 

Washington Lodge No. 12, with a blue silk and these, they have reason to expect will be back With emotions of regret to the trials to which 

banner, with red and white fringe; Washington di- speedily subscribed for. * ’ we were then exposed, we can revert to them with 

viding bread among mendicants. On the reverse It is not the business of the management to allude . ® ati8fac . tion > derivable from a consciousness of 
side, Friendship, Love and Truth crowned with a to their own labors, nor the manner in which they ha P py “^e®- . H °w changed is now the con- 

wreath of three links, with the legend, “ Peace on have been performed ; nor would (rood taste permit ? ltl0 ? of °5. r ln f. t,t J utl0 , n ! Apprehension and doubt 
earth and good will to men.” them to descant on the fitness of onr edifice for the . “i pe i: ed— 1 the wavering hare become firm 

Getty’s Lodge No. 11, crimson silk banner with sacred purpose to which it is designed It is capa- • . 8te ady have continued unmoved. Our in- 

heavy gold fringe, surmounted by sky-blue silk ble of speaking for itself, through its proportions 8t [ fc ^ 10n no wex tends over this vast country, and 
drapery with gold fringe— a portrait of the brother and its style: if these fail to impress you, any wbetber flourishing in a thickly settled oommon- 
from whom the Lodge is named. On the other side, words of mine would prove worse than useless. J 5 ealth » or a r ®mote territory— whether amidst cit- 
a shield bearing emblems of the Order, supported I have only to repeat : “ Our work is done •” ieS ’ ^ hose foundations were laid before the electrio 
by Friendship and Truth, and surmounted by a and, in behalf of “ The Odd-Fellows* Hall Associa- ?P ftrk of liberty quickened the American people 
globe on which were figures of Innocence. tion of the City of New-York,” I make the request a natl0n » or u P on a 8od recently brought 

New-York Lodge No. 10, had a large blue ban- that the building be set apart and dedicated to the . the P r °tootion of the American ensign— it 
ner, trimmed with gold fringe. business and purposes of Odd-Fellowship enjoys no common respect. It embraces within its 

Tompkins Lodge No. 9, a large scarlet banner, Whereunon th« M W TtTa.Jl a ™ u “ embe ™ 1 P, citizens of education, virtue and wis- 

with variegated fringe; a head of Gov. Tomkins on * wliereil P on ™ W. Grand Master Geo. H. dom. Towns are improved by its presence, and 

one side. Andrews received the building by saying : villages smile under its benign influences. 

Strangers' Refuge Lodge No. 4, bore a scarlet Af r • President of the Odd-Fellows * Hall Assoei - “ Go where you may, through the vast area of our 

banner, trimmed with gold, and lined with blue at i° n : In the name of, and in behalf of the Inde- l^d, where man’s habitation can be found, and the 
eilk pendent Order of Odd-Fellows of the State of New- v °toe of the Odd-Fellow will be heard, soothing and 

Columbia Lodge No. 1, the parent Lodge in this York, I accept for dedication to the uses of Odd- ponsoling affliction, cheering the heavy laden, and 
City and State, bore a blue silk banner delineating Fellowship, this edifice, which has been constructed imparting hope and oonsolauon wherever they may 
the Landing of Coiambus on his discovery of Am- your supervision. be needed. Indeed, so promotive of human coin- 

erica; on the other side Faith, Hope and charity, To you ancf your associates — the managers of ^ ort » 80 e®«®ntial to human happiness is it, that 
with the inscription, “ Columbia Lodge No. 1, 1. 6. Giat corporation— the present must be an oocasion ma a> fa hi* roaming through the untamed wilds of 
of 0. F. State of New-York ; instituted Nov. 14, specially gratifying. our distant confines, scarce meets his fellow-man, 

1822, chartered June 4, 1823.” This was also the To-day, you witness the consummation of that without contemplating the means required to oon- 
anniversary of the charter of this Lodge. f° r which you have long and ardently hoped. To - 8fc itate a lodge. But by the boundaries of our own 

Egyptian Encampment No. 85, with a splendid doy you hail the completion of that for which you e *tonded country our institution is not circnm- 
purple velvet banner, embroidered and trimmed kav ® zealously and faithfully labored — and to-day scribed, any more than the cardinal virtues, of the 

with heavy gold thread and fringe. you behold the recognition by your Brethren from na ture of which the human kind alike partake, can 

Damascus Encampment No. 18, had a fine North, the South, the East and the West, of be Umited by metes and bounds. They manifest 

standard, with the various emblems in gold; and Giis, the result of your efforts, os a temple devoted themselves, and expand wherever inteUeetual cul- 

a magnificent carved tent, with all the officers and the service of those, whose vocation it is to ture invited and and encouraged. Indeed, 
fixtures — a singular and elaborate piece of work. “ Visit the 8ick — Relieve the Distressed — Bury the wherever mind has dominion, there are they most 
Grand Encampment, with a gorgeoua^banner, P ead — Educate the Orphan !” — duties which neither usefully, most effectively unfolded. Borrowed ori- 
trimmed with roses and borne by mulattoes in Ori- interfere with, nor supersede the discharge of any gi nall y from transatlantic shores, the light hee 
ental costume. others — social, moral, or religious. b ® en reflected with additional warmth and luster 

Grand Encampment Car; a large black silk Turning to the M. W. Grand Sire of the United ? p0 ? mother 8oil > “ d n °w also from the same 

by o^ g L bl £ st f^’ f w Gr “ d r clDded “ foU ™ ! S2& flime 18 T,Tlfying 11,6 of p#cSfc 

w«.th, officer. QrandEneampment ofthe Broths of uT.lfo M on-wt^for^^ 

Our list does not comprise all the Lodges which Smte of NpwVnrt W ‘ Grand ^5? of J he mg ' m a few ?**** J° f come ? ** scope, adapted to >• 

w .. , - V F , . V . state ot New York, for the purpose of dedicating our entire race, will never be fulfilled whfle mv 

went to make up the elegant procession, and wt have and consecrating this Hall to the charitable and hu- portion of man is unobservant of it! Its kffiue^S 
no doubt omitted some of more merit than those mane objects of ^Odd Fellowship, we _ solicit your aid must be progressive— ever onward— and when over 
we hare described. Any error, or omissions that ** U “ t of offioe I °{ the “ d where erer thev go, they most emanate from 

onr friends may point ont or ronnlv will be most 7.* re 5 ard “] aw> “ d whose one fountain of authority, the Grand Lodge ofthe 

agreeably reoe&d by «. PP7 ’ °*‘ we proud *° aclnowled « e « United State., ofthe I. 0 of 0. F„ by whEh alloT 

in tne oraer. us, no matter where residing, must be bound. To 


v “ a OUWOW1UWUJJD IU BUCI1 (U1 CiLOni, I , x , j — ~ ~ . X — 

that but a few hundred shares remain untaken v 10 v Ced ..v 7 Iustead then, of looking 

and these, they have reason to expect, will be back with emotions of regret to the trials to which 
„ — 1 -v_j, r. * we were then exposed, we can revert to them with 


on- on— who can foresee the extent of our Order's bear- 
the ing in a few years to come ? Its scope, adapted to » 
ing our entire race, will never be fulfilled wh&e any 
hu- portion of man is unobservant of it. Its influence 
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that exalted body do we ever tarn with respect and 
confidence, composed of members of an enlightened 
and immense constituency, as well as those who 
have served in the highest offices known to our 
laws — all of whom, no matter how great their expe- 
rience or elevated their positions, must still be in 
connection with a Lodge, claiming as its ifitegral 
parts members of all ages in oiy* Order. Possess- 
ing an organization unlike any other association, 
we bow with submission to its deorees, and lend 
whatever energies we can control to its full enforce- 
ment. And that authority which has been recog- 
nized from the period of tne formation of our su- 
preme council — which has employed itself in dis- 
pensing the inestimable blessings that our teach- 
ings insure — whose development, but a quarter of a 
century since, was beheld only by a few in a few 
cities on our seaboard, and has continued to show 
itself of the same character from that time to the 
present, is based upon the affections of our brother- 
hood. No municipal law thunders forth its penal- 
ties to secure obedience to its behests. No early 
associations in its history, connected with our own 
land, throws around it a charm that can bias or 
touoh the judgment ; and perhaps there is nothing 
in its early manifestations in another clime, to at- 
tract the general attention and support; but by its 
own inherent worth, it has thus far survived the 
many adverse circumstances by whioh it was en- 
veloped. By that force alone it must hereafter 
live-deprived of it, it must cease to exist. With 
merit, not ostentatious, but rather noiseless and 
unseen, unless by those covered by its mantle, it is 
replete. It trencnes upon no right, interferes with 
no privilege, assails no religious faith or political 
dogmas, disturbs no man’s business arrangements ; 
but, on the contrary, endeavors to point out to its 
admirers the paths whioh lead to a happiness not 
incompatible with that respect whioh others should 
command, and also to instill into their hearts that 
ardent love of country which constitutes here, as 
well as elsewhere, the nation’s bulwark. It is well 
entitled to our warm admiration, to what ever sup- 
port and assistance may, from time to time, be ne- 
oessary to the exhibition of its varrious attributes ; 
and especially important is it that the decrees of the 
institution should be obeyed — not with a lagging 
submission that gives pain in beholding it, but with 
a promptitude and potency which evince a regard 
for the authority whence they emanate. 

“ Without this recognition of suoh a power some- 
where, and the early rules of our brotherhood have 
fixed it to the ohief council, where would the arbi- 
trament be found? where would be the tribunal 
competent to adjudicate such questions as arise in 
the performance of the various Lodge duties ? 
Pause in the rendering of implicit obedience to that 
high power, and the stability of the institution is 
threatened, its harmony assailed, and its general 
integrity j eoparded. He who falters in this respect, 
looks more to his own personal feelings than the 
interests of this vast community of our Order, and 
upon his head rests a great responsibility. By an 
undeviating and unbroken reliance, we have risen 
from a small beginning to our present position of 
respectability and strength. Our rise has been 
without parallel; not merely in the rapidity by 
which it has been marked, but also in the amount 
of substantial benefit which has been scattered 
broadcast through our iurdisdiction. In the suc- 
cess we enjoy, there should be found abundant 
oause of gratulation, and whosoever would expect 
additional advantage within the short period of our 
history upon these shores, would not be restrained 
to the realities of existence, and would ill deserve 
the harvest which industry may have assisted to 
reap. 

** I had proposed, my friends, to engross but a 
few moments of your time ; my pledge to myself 
has been redeemed. But before concluding these 
hasty remarks, permit me to say that the influence 
of your example, as shown upon this occasion, will 
be felt throughout the length and breadth of our 
oommon country. If incentive to increased endea- 
vor on behalf of our institution be needed anywhere 
within its wide-spread jurisdiction, it will be found 
in the enterprise and determination of their breth- 
ren of New-Y erk. This hall, although your imme- 
diate home, is nevertheless the home of every man 
who is bound by the ties we acknowledge. Here 
he can find rest when wandering from ms distant 
residence. Here he can find calm contentment 
when sundered from the active cares of business 
life; and here, as though within his own Lodge 
Boom, he ean interchange the civilities and kind- 
nesses of our common nature, refined and chastened 
by the gentle teachings of Friendship, Love and 
Truth.” 

The Grand Sire terminated his speech with this 
formula: 

“ Hear, Hear, Hear, all men : Bv authority and 
in the name of the Grand Lodge of L O. of 0. F. of 
the State of New*¥erk, I dedfimte tMt Hall to the 


business and purposes of Odd-Fellowship ; to dis- 
seminate Friendship, Love and Truth, and to dif- 
fuse Benevolenoe and Charity in their fullest extent 
to all its worthy members ; and by this solemn act 
I hereby declare it duly dedicated. 

“ The Grand Marshal will please cause this dedi- 
cation to be appropriately proclaimed.” 

Four Heralds were placed at appropriate dis- 
tances, forming the corners of a large square, and 
set on horseback, uncovered. The following cere- 
monies then took place : 

G. Marshal. — “ Brothers, Grand Heralds of 
the North, of the East, of the South, and of the 
West: By the solemn act of the Most Worthy 
Grand Sire of the Grand Lodge of the United States, 
this Hall is duly dedicated to the business and 
purposes of Odd-Fellowship, to disseminate Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth ; ana to diffuse Benevolence 
ana Charity in their fullest extent to all its worthy 
members. It is Ins will and pleasure that the same 
be proclaimed, which duty you will perform.” 

G. Herald or the North. — [After a blast on 
the Trumpet.]—” Hear, all men : By authority of 
the M. W. Grand Sire, I proclaim this Hall dedica- 
ted to the business and purposes ef Odd-Fellow- 
ship, and the promulgating of the principles of 
Benevolence and Charity.” 

G. Herald of the East. — [After a blast on 
the Trumpet. ] — “ Hear all men : By authority of the 
M. W. Grand Sire, I proclaim this Hall dedicated 
to the business and purposes of Odd- Fellowship, 
and the promulgating of the principles of Benevo- 
lence and Charity.” 

G. Herald er the South. — [After a blast on the 
Trumpet.]—” Hear, all men ; By the authority of 
the M. W. Grand Sire, I proclaim this Hall dedi- 
cated to the business and purposes of Odd-Fellow- 
ship, and the promulgating of the principles of 
Benevolence ana Charity.” 

G. Herald or the West. — [After ablest on the 
Trumpet.] — “ Hear, all men; By authority of the 
M. W. Grand Sirs, I proclaim this Hall dedicated 
to the business and purposes of Odd-Fellowship, 
and the promulgation of the principles of Benevo- 
lence and Charity.” 

G. Marshal. — “Most Worthy Grand Sire: 
Proclamation has gone forth to the four quarters 
of the globe, that all men may hear and know the 
principles of Odd- Fellowship have here a dwelling 
place.” 

G. Sire. — [Holding in his hand a vessel of pure 
water, in the act of pouring it out.] — “ I do declare 
and proclaim— in the name of a Friendship as 
pure as this element, this Hall solemnly consecra- 
ted to the practice of that ennobling virtue, which, 
uniting men as Brothers, teaches them to sustain 
that relation at all times each to the other. In the 
name of a Love that delights in listening to a tale 
of sorrow, that it may relieve it ; that exults in 
every opportunity to wipe the tear from the weep- 
ing eye, and is ever found armed for the defense 
and protection of the widow and orphan — this Hall 
solemnly consecrated. In the name of Truth, 
devoid of guile and hypocrisy, which inculcates 
sincerity and plain-dealing, that communicable 
attribute of Deity which most exalts the character 
of man on earth — this Hall solemnly consecrated.” 

The G. Secretary then read the certificate of 
dedication, which was then attested by the Grand 
Offioers. 

The G. Master then called on the Brethren to 
give the honors of the Order, which was done. 

The closing Ode, by Bro. D. P. Barhydt, was 
then sung by a company of performers and ama- 
teurs, with much effeot. 

Uplifting to th* auspicious eki*e> 

For Friendship, Love and Truth a home, 

Behold the stately fabric rise, 

A finished whole from base to dome. 

As step by step, and stone by stone, 

Our temple rose toward the sky, 

The work of Fellowship sped on 
To reaeh that dome outspread on high. 

Long celebrated be this day, 

Ana be our Hall, when eld and gray. 

The honored temple, as in youth, 

The home of Friendship, Love and Truth ! 

Rejoice ! the finished type reveals 
To love-born hope a glorious sight ; 

Let anthems sound in pean peals — 

The dawn has broken on the night ! 

Our temple stands the type confess’d 
Of work in Fellowship complete. 

When ev*ry heart with Friendship bless’d, 

Each hand a brother’s hand shall greet. 

Long celebrated be this day, 

Ana be our Hall, when old and gray, 

The honored temple, as in youth, 

The home of Friendship, Love and Truth 1 

Along th’ eternal paths of time, 

We see the fane “ not made with hands,” 

Where Truth, enshrined in might sublime, I 


O’er sin and self triumphant stands — 

Her altar built of deeds had birth 
In myriads of halls like this. 

All stars of hope encircling earth 
To gem the cup of grief with bliss. 

Long celebrated be this day, 

When other honored fanes, and gray, 

Shall, ages hence, as this in youth, 

Be homes of Friendship, Love and Truth ! 

A benediction was then pronounced, and the 
ceremonies being over, the Lodges and Encamp- 
ments were considered as dismissed, and wended 
their way to their several head-quarters, accompa- 
nied, most of them, by bands of music. 


THE EVENING FESTIVITIES. 

In the evening, Castle Garden was the scene of 
festivity, mirth and music. A goodly company as- 
sembled there, to listen to a good band, an Oration 
by C. Edwards .Lester, and the singing of an 
original Ode, written for the occasion. 

After the music from the band, Mr. Austin Phil- 
lips and his associates sung the following Ode, 
written by Miss E. C. Hurley. 

J oy , brothers, joy, let each face beam with gladness. 
Heaven smiles propitious, our efforts to crown ; 
Our path is victorious, then banish all sadness — 
Our deeds and alms-giving have met with renown. 
We hail with delight, this our day for uniting, * 

For rendering praises, and glory and power, 

To him who alone gives the means so inviting. 

Each brother to cherish when darkness may 
lower. 

Mark, brothers mark, the distress’d from all na- 
tions. 

Wending their way to the Odd-Fellows’ Hall ; 
Whate’er once their lot, or whate’er their stations. 
The Odd-Fellow’s heart is alive to their call. 

He feels ’tis a brother who seeks his protection, 
Whate’er be his doctrine, religion, or creed, 

A brother’s regard, and a brother’s affection. 

Is instantly yielded, in thought, word and deed. 

See, brothers, see, the lone Orphan’s eye beaming, 
Tho’ memory’s tear will bedew that soft eye ; 

The heart feels assured, and bright visions ars 
gleaming— 

The Odd-Fellow’s haven, their refuge, is nigh. 
Then hail, brothers, hail, with delight hau the 
morning. 

Whose dawn rose in Friendship, in Love, and in 
Truth- 

Cementing, uniting, each other adorning, 

A solace for age, a bulwark for youth. 

Advancing in splendor, unshackled and fearless, 
Onward and upward, and proud our career ; 
Ne’er may the sick or the feeble be cheerless. 

But find in Odd-Fellows that comfort is near. 
Stronger and broader, and wider our borders — 
Boundless and free be our march thro’ the land ; 
Graceful and peaceful, and free from marauders. 

Till Faith, Hope and Charity join hand in hand. 


THE ORATION. 

Ladies , Citizens and Brothers 

So vast and brilliant an assembly as this, may wsll 
close our triumphant festival. 

From the cold rivers of Maine— from the orange 
groves of Florida — from the deer-haunted shores of 
the great Lakes of the North — from the upper waters 
of the mountain-fed Missouri — from the fervid plains 
over which Cortez led the Cavaliers of Spain, we have 
gathered to dedicate a Temple of Chanty — to cele- 
brate the inauguration of the Republic of Humanity. 

On the night of the 25th of December, 1806, while 
a Winter storm was drifting over this Island City, in 
an upper chamber of a house yet standing in Fulton- 
street, five men assembled to organize the first Lodge 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows ever found- 
ed on this continent. 

To the Genius of Humanity who presided over that 
humble scene and foresaw its consequences, it must 
have seemegy as to its first discovery did the parent 
rill which gushes from the Rocky Mountains and 
flows on its far pilgrimage till it swell into the solemn 
Mississippi 

They called the Institution they founded Shaks- 
peare Lodge, and like the name they gave it, it has 
pervaded the world. Its charter now lies side by side 
with the play of Hamlet in the secluded library of 
Sunny-side on the Hudson, and in the frail tent of 
the gold-digger on the golden banks of the Rio Sacra- 
mento. 

The names given to' the first four Lodges in New- 
Tork indicate the spirit of their founders. Shaks- 
peare’s name represented Literature and Humanity; 
Franklin was the second, and is represented Fhfloat- 
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phy and Labor; Washington was the third, and re- 
presented Heroism and Love of Country; Colombia 
was the fourth, and represented the broad continent 
where Odd Fellowship was to achieve its greatest tri- 
umphs. 

I shall pronounce no encomium on this Order. It 
has already existed too long, and entered too deeply 
into the regards of mankind, to need any defence, or 
require any apology. 

/ shall speak of some of the causes which brouqht it 
into existence and contributed to its progress — what it 
has attempted to do for mankind hitherto , and what it 
must achieve if it would live in the future. It will be 
necessary also to glance at the aspects of the present 
period and the electric progress of the world. 

I am conscious that it has been a day of excitement 
and fatigue, and that on the fancies of the fair women 
and brave men who will hear me with scarce concealed 
impatience, are gleaming visions of fairy forms float- 
ing in the dance. It in not a very enviable office to 
try to elicit the interest or stir the sympathies of this 
great company who have just returned from the fa- 
tigues of a march, and are just going to the enchant- 
ments of a ball room and the luxuries of a banquet. 

Suffer then, I pray yon, with what patience you 
can, a few words in the name of the trinity of human- 
ity, Friendship, Love, and Truth. 

It should not seem strange that we have assembled 
for this exulting festival; all nations and orders of 
men have had their anniversaries of congratulation. 
For nearly forty centuries the sons of Abraham have 
held their yearly Pentecost to celebrate the emanci- 
pation of their fathers. The Greeks held their Na- 
tional Games to immortalize the triumphs of heroism, 
and the birth of this Nation will be celebrated through 
all time to perpetuate the memory of the Fathers of 
the Republic. 

Every creed has had its temples, and every divinity 
its worshippers; why may we not rear a temple to 
Humanity and bum incense on its altars. The world 
has long had its Republic of Letters, and its Repub- 
lic of Liberty — it is time it had its Republic or Hu- 
manity. We have blended the beauties of the arts 
of the Orient in building our Temple, and with grate- 
ful and joyous hearts, we have dedicated it to-day. 

Odd Fellowship arose in the necessities of man ; 
not to add one more star to the waning constellation 
of nobility; not to deal with fictitious interests, or 
practice fanciful experiments. It was formed to deal 
with substantial life, to minister to real wants. A 
more practical benevolence was wanted in the world, 
to seek out distress, bind up wounds, assauge griefs, 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit the prisoner, 
educate the orphan, protect the widow, comfort the 
dying, and buiy the dead. Man needed a closer ac- 
quaintance with man, the world over. For these 
hallowed purposes our Order sprang into life, and its 
course has been cheered by the sunny smiles of grati- 
tude, by the consciousness of duty, and by the blessing 
of God. Let us, in passing, correct a false impres- 
sion, not uncommon : 

1 1 Odd Fellowship never was, and never can be, hos- 
tile to Christianity, for it is founded on its great law 
of Love. It never assailed the Church, for clergy- 
men, and good men of all denominations swell our 
numbers. But it has been assailed, either because it 
was not understood, or from a still worse motive. — 
We lay claim to none of the rights or privileges of a 
Divine Institution; we assume none of the preroga- 
tives of the priesthood; we invade none of the ordi- 
nances of Religion; we celebrate none of its myste- 
ries; we impose no religious creed on the conscience; 
we do not even claim to be an institution of charity; 
we only attempt to do our duty to one another, — True, 
we admit no one to our Order who does not believe 
in an Almighty and Beneficent Father of the Uni- 
verse; who does not recognize the law of the Saviour, 
“ whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye also unto them,” to be the only true or safe 
guide of life. True, when we come together, we sing 
anthems of congratulation, and we invoke the bene- 
diction of Heaven, that all we do may be conformed 
to the law of Love. But who will say that the glad 
and joyous heart may not pour forth its fullness in 
music, or that, in a world in which the tears of the 
Son have fallen, the erring, misguided, suffering child 
of earth, may not turn his eye up to the blue Heaven, 
and supplicate the blessing of his Father ! We only 
aim to do to each other what the Good Samaritan did 
to the wounded and robbed wayfarer, whom the Le- 
vite and the priest passed by on the other side. 

Our duties are plainly prescribed: “To meet to- 
gether as brothers, and, in case of affliction or dis- 
tress, to relieve the wants of each other, and adminis- 
ter all the consolation we can to tho afflicted. * * 

We keep nothing hidden, except what is necessary to 
give efficacy and permanence to our Order, by pre- 
serving its unity, and guarding it against imposition. 
The breaking of bread to the hungry, the cup of cold 
water to the thirsty , watching bv the sick bed, com- 
forting the afflicted, cherishing toe stranger, visiting 


the imprisoned, succoring the enfeebled; how sadly 
are these tender duties neglected by a large portion of 
the human race !” 

How far are these duties performed by Odd Fel- 
lowship? How far are these objects effected? So 
perfectly, I answer in a word, that it is nearly impos- 
sible for an Odd Fellow to be overwhelmed with ca- 
lamity, without finding succor. If slander’s merciless 
breath strikes him, there is an honest man near by to 
defend his reputation, for in this association men are 
taught not onlj to reverence truth, but to scorn the 
liar , and despise the robber of the good name of a 
fellow man ! He is the foulest of burglars, the mean- 
est of highwaymen ! 

The Odd Fellow cannot suffer honest poverty with- 
out alleviation. If his hand of labor is paralyzed at 
his toil, he is maintained till his muscles grow strong 
--and this comes not in grudging charity— it is his 
right His wife and children are not driven into the 
streets to ask charity while he is sick — the dignity of 
manhood is spared this deep humiliation. In his old 
age he is not driven to the Alms House for a home. 
He is a man to the last — he never becomes a pauper ! 
that squalid, loathsome, intolerable wreck of a man. 
The Odd Fellow cannot die alone ; brothers stand by 
him in the final hour, and half the bitterness of death 
is forgotten in the thought that brothers will follow 
him to the grave — that his widow will be cared for, 
and his orphans protected. These gentle beings are 
not left without a covert on the heath of Time! 

This argument is not limited to the poor man — for 
no man has so much gold he may not sometime lack i 
bread; none of us has so many friends he may not 
one day be deserted, and our children are sure one 
day to be orphans. It is no mean praise of Odd 
Fellowship to say that it multiplies a man’s friends — 
and in a world like this, who ever had too many? 

The whole fabric of society is strengthened by the 
sustaining influence of the Order. It is benefitted by 
it in a higher and better sense than by hospitals and 
alms houses — for it administers relief to men in their 
homes ; they are not dragged from the sacred enclo- 
sure of the family and paraded in the fever wards, 
and watched over by hirelings, or farmed out in the 
county Poor House ! 

Let us cross the ocean, (for Odd Fellowship follows 
man everywhere,) and look into the Work Houses of 
England, those loathsome and crowded depots where 
men and women are stowed away till Death’s freight 
train comes for them ! Husbands and wives, in want 
and age separated from their children and from each 
other. The Work- House is the terror of the poor 
man in England ! when it stares him in the face, he 
boldly perpetrates a crime, and by going to a foul 
dungeon, escapes the humiliation of a Work-House. 

The British Government, which discourages all se- 
cret societies, has been compelled to remove her re- 
strictions from Odd F ellowship — for poverty and want 
have filled her green islands with dying and dead 
men. She has even made the Order her almoner to 
expend her relief fund, since her money would thus go 
farther, and secure greater and quicker relief. In 
Great Britain, Odd Fellowship stands between a mil- 
lion of men and death. Heaven send peace and plenty 
to those Emerald Islands — powerful in their empire, 
feeble in their famine ! 

Ask the Alms-House Commissioners of this great 
Ci$y, what it costs New-York to feed her hungry, and 
bury her dead! and they will tell you what Odd Fel- 
lowship saves us every year. Let the Order suddenly 
withdraw its sustaining hand, and every city in this 
country would feel the shock— the entire body of so- 
ciety would stagger under the tremendous burden ! 

It should be no cause of complaint if we limited our 
beneficence to the circlfe of our own Order ; for we 
cannot, alone, bear the Ativan world of human suffer- 
ing, and if we do not care for Odd Fellows, who will? 
As an organization, our most imperious duties are to- 
ward one another; but we regard man every where, as 
sacred — wherever we meet him he is God’s child and 
our brother, and if we can help him we will. So far 
as our means allow, we open wide our hands. 

Pittsburg, is laid waste by a desolating fire. The 
Lodges send on their offerings, with all the humane 
who can, till more is received than has been lost, and 
a portion of the offering is sent back to the Odd Fel- 
lows of New-York — it is soon required for another 
afflicted city ! 

Panama is crowded with thousands waiting to em- 
bark for the glittering coast, and pestilence is filling 
every house with the dead. That mass of dying ad- 
venturers are strangers in a strange land ; but there 
are sure to be Odd Fellows there. A magical signal 
brings them together. A Lodge is organized; the 
work of helping one another begins on system. The 
needy are aided, the sick healed, the dying comforted, 
and the dead buried. No distinctions are made; man 
is suffering, and man is sacred ! A secure and beau- 
tiful burial ground, overlooking the ocean, is pur- 
chased, and before the caravan goes on its way an ap- 
peal is sent back to the Lodges, which is at once re- 


sponded to; and while I am speaking the iron fenc a 
is on its wav for the enclosure of the Strangers' Cem" 
etery, founded by the Odd Fellows at Panama ! Hea- 
ven send that our treasure may one day be as large as 
the hearts of the founders of our Order ! 

A thousand facts in my possession would justify 
me in words of exalted eulogy: but it is far better the 
eulogy be breathed as it has been, silently, into the 
ear of Heaven, with the last prayer of the dying; by 
che widow over the bier of her husband; by the young 
orphan over the grave of his father. 

And, throughout these thirty Herculean Republics, 
by concentrated efforts , this good work is going cease- 
lessly on. It follows the sun in his circuit, and, 
every twenty-four hours it has made the good- Sa- 
maritan journey of the globe. 

Association is the chief instrument of power in 
modem times. In fact, men have ceased acting alone : 
they now move to the achievement of everything in 
masses — whether it be to bridge the Atlantic with 
steamers, or uproot the dynasty of the Bourbons — to 
make a railway to the Pacific, or reconstruct the Re- 
public of Rome. 

In Odd Fellowship we blend the energies of a vast 
multitude of men. We converge the rays of hazy 
twilight and flame them forth in local light. We 
bind the starry spangle into a central sun. 

Why should the advantages of concentration be 
monopolized by Government and Commerce? When 
this Government strikes, the strength of twenty-three 
millions is in the blow. When she conforms a treaty, 
it is sealed with the faith of twenty-three million 
men. The power, the wisdom, the wealth of these 
millions, are in every negotiation the Government 
conducts — in every effort she puts forth. These for- 
ces are in all her acts; they ride with her navies; 
they march in her bannered ranks ; they attend on 
her legislation; they enforce her decrees. 

The East India Company is an Association of mer- 
chants. Her navy has five thousand vessels; her 
clerks arc sons of noblemen ; she draws tribute from 
one hundred and fifty millions in the East Indies 
alone; her body-guard is an hundred thousand men! 

For different purposes we have seized on this great 
secret of success. To accomplish good objects, we 
combine the strength, the wisdom, the affluence, the 
arms and the hearts of a million men ! 

We lift these numerous shields over the widow's 
unprotected head; we place these myriad arms under 
the unsupported orphan; we have so many night- 
watchers; so many day visits for the sick; so many 
to swell the funeral trains of departed brothers to 
their place of rest! We act together ! and when Odd 
Fellowship utters its voice, like the morning dram of 
England it beats round the world ! 

Another circumstance fits ns peculiarly for the great 
work of benefiting our fellow-men — I mean the abso- 
lute simplicity of our object — unfettered and unem- 
barrassed by any connexion with the ecclesiastical, 
political, or philosophical distinctions which obtain 
among men. 

In looking over the earth we find the world divided 
into hostile encampments in philosophy, politics, or 
religion. We assail none of these encampments. Let 
them keep their banners flying over their respective 
hosts — all of ns belong to one or more of these party 
divisions — for Odd Fellowship interferes with none of 
our other engagements or obligations — it impairs in 
no degree our personal independence. One convic- 
tion fills our hearts; one purpose nerves our arms. 
Man is suffering, and man is sacred. We can better 
his condition; we can elevate his character; we can 
inspire him with noble aspirations; and we can direct 
his eye to the better life to come — we will ! 

To accomplish these objects our Order was founded. 
Man, poor, feeble, benighted, lost, needed something 
more done for him ; priesthoods had invented a thou- 
sand religions, with mystic emblems, and solemn 
rituals; philosophy had thought, and learning had 
studied for ages. The arts of taste had grown to 
perfection; heroes had won crowns ef victory — em- 
pires, republics, arts and religions had risen and gone 
to decay — but man was the same suffering, misguided, 
unhelped being still. Could nothing effectually be 
done to illumine and elevate so noble a creature, sus- 
ceptible of such exalted sentiments — straggling, loog- 
irg, thirsting, panting, dying for bread, light, hope, 
progress, immortality? Must he grope on, ever on, 
along the shore of that vast ocean which rolls round 
the world, famishing for the bread of life, sighing for 
some new bark to bear him to climes he never trod 
and an Elysium he had not yet found? 

Odd Fellowship heard the signal, and sent back its 
response : “ No ! Generous, hoping, sighing, suf- 
fering, sacred brother, help and light are coming ! 
The day of thy redemption is breaking. I see the 
herald beams flaming on the eastern sky!” 

Sack were the wants, such the exigencies, that 
brought up our institution. It has grown with in- 
credible progress. It is because the world needed it 
— because it has answered the demands of the age. 
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It mast continue to do so if it would live, and the 
age is changing every hour. The life of a single gen- 
eration is a longer period now than was once the life 
of an empire. Time is no longer to be measured by 
the successive vibrations of the pendulum, but by 
succession of ideas; not by hours, but by events; not 
by moments even, but by revolutions. Time is no 
more marked by the sun-dial or the hour-glass, but 
by strokes of the engine, and flashes of the telegraph! 

Less than a century ago Franco required fifteen 
years to dethrone a monarch : now she does it in a 
day! The morning dream of Louis Phillippe, in the 
gilded chamber of Louis Quatorze, is broken by the 
march of a Revolution. He rises and orders out his 
body-guard to shoot down the mob. You know the 
rest The shadows of the same evening closed around 
his aged head, rocking in a fisherman’s boat on the 
bleak bosom of the Atlantic, and the mounting sun- 
beams of the next morning shone on Lamartine’s Re- 
public. 

Odd-Fellowsbip now finds itself in an electric age— 
and it must become an electric institution. An insti- 
tution to be perpetual, must meet the varying exi- 
gencies, and answer the varying demands of the sue 
cessive ages through which it travels. In its incipi- 
ent stages our Order was chiefly occupied in minis- 
tering to the physical wants of man — tending the 
couch of languishment — visiting the prisoner in his 
cell, the widow in her tears, and the fatherless in 
their orphanage ; and these noble objects must con- 
tinue to engage its attention; not one of these duties 
must ever be forgotten. 

But Odd Fellowship is lifting its eye over a wider 
field. It begins to ask — what is its business with the 
minds of men? While it cares for the body, it begins 
to feel that it must minister to the wants, the woes, 
the aspirations and the progress of the soul; that the 
spirit is not for a day, nor, like the verse of Shakspeare, 
for all time. It spreads its wing over the battlements 
of the invisible world. It leaps the life to come ! It 
begins to feel that the body of man is sacred, and in- 
stead of leaving the form that will one day put on 
immortality, to rot in a foul vault or in a crowded 
city church-yard, where the dead touch one another, 
in a few days to be torn up by some vandal hand — 
rural cemeteries are being everywhere founded in the 
still country, where the loved and the lost are laid to 
rest amid the flowers which shed their perfume, and 
the birds who pour out their requiem anthem over 
the sleeper's pillow. Thank heaven, that foul charnal 
houses are giving place to green gardens for the dead. 
Odd Fellowship begins to feel is is a more sacred, a 
more imperious duty to cheapen science than to 
cheapen bread; for there is a sadder spectacle than 
a man dying from hunger: it is a soul famishing for 
the bread of life. Hence, in every part of the land, 
Atheneums, Libraries, and Reading-Rooms are being 
founded, where six hours' work gives the laboring 
man intellectual food— aliment for the soul for 300 
days. 

It has always been one of our prescribed duties to 
educate the orphan, and the duty has been done. — 
But it must be done more effectually. Orphan schools 
ought to be founded by every Lodge ; and till it is 
done, even Odd Fellows themselves cannot measure 
the agency their Order can wield in the destiny of 
men. The school-master has left the University, and 
gone abroad through the world. He is in Labrador, 
in Oregon, in Patagonia and in the distant Islands of 
the South Sea. He has sailed up the Goldon Horn — 
he has passed the Pyramids. 

Brothers, we must widen the sphere of our benefi- 
cence. We are in an intellectual, a thinking age ; and 
we must hereafter do for the minds of men, what, in 
our feebleness, was once did only for their bodies. 
Every sign in the political and moral firmament, beto- 
kens progress, and inspires hope. The whole world is 
in motion, and the whole world is bidding us God 
speed. A new and a better day for mankind is every- 
where breaking. 

Religion, which in all its forms seems destined to 
prove the blessing or the blight of man, has begun to 
interest itself with the life of the world — with our 
hearts— our homes — our everyday occupations. The 
monk is leaving the cloister, and the nun her convent, 
to mingle with the warm life and earnest struggles of 
Man ; and as they turn their backs on the tall cy- 
presses, which for centuries held their steady moan 
over those gray sepulchres of the buried alive, they 
feel the undulations of the new age. 

The age of Scholastic Theology, of mystic rights, 
of monkish rituals, of besotting and enslaving priest- 
craft has gone by — and it will return no more ? 

And who would roll our car of progress back again 
into the misty shadows of those gloomy ages ? — 
Would you rebuild the pyramids ? The schoolmaster 
has been in Egypt, and the sovereign who now rules 
the Nile puts an hundred thousand men to building 
railways and canals across the Isthmus, and the shrill 
whistle of the engino is echoing around the tops of 
the sky- reaching pyramids. 


Would you again launch five million crusaders on 
the plains of Asia ? Men have done looking for hope 
to the East. 

" Westward the Star of Empire takes its way.” 

Would you send a powerful German 'Emperor, 
once more, bare-footed to the gates of the Vatican, 
to be pardoned by a Pope ? There is no longer a 
Pope in the Vatican to pardon him, nor a German 
Emperor to send there ! 

| iWould you redig the dungeons of the Inquisition or 
chain again God’s glorious revelation to the altar, or 
light once more the martyr fires of Smithfield ? Ah ! 
“ Go be a dog, and bay the moon." but bring us no 
more things like these. It cannot be done ! 

Four centuries ago the Monk’s pen produced one 
Illuminated Bible during a life time. Then the Priest 
thought for the people. When that blessed book is 
thrown off by the Titan arm of Steam, men will do 
their own thinking and make their own 'creeds. 

One hospital is now worth more than a hundred 
convents — one Bible more than all the ereeds — one 
deed of humanity more than a thousand sectarian 
dogmas ! 

When men can think free they begin to act free. — 
Europe has woke up to achieve her freedom, and for 
twelve months every steamer has brought with it sig- 
nal guns of distress from expiring despotism. Old 
Hungary has lifted her valiant arm, and the invinci- 
I ble legions of the already immortal Kossuth are on 
their march to Vienna ! 

The tide of battle in Europe, between Liberty and 
Despotism — between the Old and the New age — be- 
tween the Past and the Future, may ebb and flow — 
but it is a struggle for principle , and a struggle for 
principle is a stronger and steadier one then the strug- 
gle for bread. There is no danger like that of trying 
to scourge the newly emancipated spirit back to its 
prison house. It is the frenzy of madness for Gov- 
ernments, with the wrong all on their side, to attempt 
by cannon and troops of the line to arrest the ava- 
lanche rush of^millions towards their rights .Over such 
frail barriers the tread of the multitude is like the 
march of the storm. 

It is not always that nine -tenths of mankind are to 
die of starvation that the remaining fraction may die 
of surfeit. Equality among all classes is the goal for 
which the world is marching, and it will reach it. — 
What tumults and chaos, and blood lie between them 
and it, no man can tell. But if needs be through these 
it must be reached, through them it will pass — and 
armed with the Almighty's decree, press enslaved 
mankind to freedom. How fast or how slow is to be 
its march, none but the God of Nations can tell. We 
only hear the mighty tread of the advancing multi- 
tude. We only know that it is a part of the Almigh- 
ty's plan to bring the world back to competence and 
happiness ; and every Government and Institution 
that does not wheel into the movement must be over- 
thrown. 

Vainer than a dream is the expectation of arresting 
this onward movement of the race. The world shall 
not be dragged back to its former darkness and sla- 
very. The power to do it, has passed forever from the 
hands of despots. War, anarchy and madness, may 
drench the earth in blood ; but civilized man is no 
longer to sit tamely down under oppression. Its si- 
lent deadly tooth is no longer to sink unresisted into 
his bruised and bleeding flesh. 

The world has heard the shout of freedom and is 
straining on its fetters. It is saying to its.oppressors, 
the cup of trembling ye have so long pressed to our 
lips we will drain no more forever ! We are Men ! 

Such is the Electric Age in which Odd Fellowship 
finds itself encamped, and it must move on with Hu- 
manity. 

At the close, the following Ode. written by Bro. 
F. J. Otterson, was sung by Messrs. Phillips 
and assistants : 

The restless wing of Time hath brought 
The parting moment near, 

And soon an evening, pleasure-fraught, 

Will be with those that were ; 

The bell that tolls the midnight chime 
Will knell a glorious day — 

The memory of whose pleasant time 
Shall never fade away. 

Farewell, warm hearts, and eyes of light! 

We part; but memory yet 
Will turn with ever new delight. 

To bless the hour we met ; 

When Friendship gave the grip so true, 

And Truth, from Heaven above. 

O'er all the vast assembly threw 
The gorgeous light of Love. 

Farewell, ye Brothers true and bold ! 

This day to you shall be, 

O’er Prejudice and Slander eld, 

The day of Victory ; 

I And they ifhc birr’d pur infant if ay 


Shall cheer our mighty youth, 

And own the noble power, to-day. 

Of Friendship, Love and Truth. 

Farewell ! yon Temple long shall tell, 

In ages orowding on. 

Our still increasing sons, who well 
Their fathers* work was done. 

Farewell, ye fair, whose presence here 
Hath made our festal bright! 

To Brother, Mother, Maiden dear, 

Good night— a sweet good night ! 

After these services, the floor was cleared for a 
dance, which, under the capable direction of Pro- 
fessor Lewis, was kept up, merrily, until a late 
hour. 

And so ended the grand ceremonies of the dedi- 
cation of our beautiful Hall. 

Error. — Many brothers from the country inform 
us that our subscribers are waiting for agents to 
visit them to collect their indebtedness. We would 
again urge our readers not to wait for agents, but 
to send the money direct, if they would oblige us. 
Post Masters are ready to frank the remittance. 
We shall in future send agents to make collections 
only when the bills are past hope. The present 
volume will soon close, and we hope for substantial 
remembrance from all whose accounts are due, and 
a large accession of new subscribers. 

Celebration at Hope. — Spartan Lodge No. 24, 
I. 0. of 0. F., will oelebrate the birth-day of our 
National Independence on the 4th of July next, at 
Hope, N. J., by a procession, in appropriate rega- 
lia. An Oration will be delivered by A. C. L. Ar- 
nold, of New -York, and other ceremonies usual on 
such occasions. A good brass band will be in 
attendance. Members of the Order in general are 
respectfully solicited to attend. 

Maine. — A new Lodge, called the Oconostata 
Lodge No. lfi, was instituted at Sullivan, Me., on 
the 8th of March last, and the following officers duly 
chosen and installed : B. G. Ingles, N. G. ; E. H. 
Dyer, V. G. ; H. S. Dyer, Sec. ; and J. B. Monnell, 
Treas. This Lodge has commenced under flattering 
auspices. 

FROM EUROPE. 


By the arrival of the Niagara at this port, our ad- 
vices are brought down to the 19th of May from Liv- 
erpool. 

In England there appears to be little of interest. 
In the House of Commons notice has been given of a 
motion to expel Wm. Smith 0‘Brien, and an elec- 
tion for the vacancy was ordered. His friends had 
some intention of asking the Queen for his pardon, 
but abandoned the idea. 


Ireland. — The details of destitution contin- 
ue to be most grievous — details from the perusal 
of which men shrink. We cannot specify any 
novelty in them ; the same sad story, destitution 
and death, death and destitution, the parent dead 
and the oildren destitute, or the children dead and 
the parents destitute. Parliament takes time, death 
does not. — [Douglass Jerrold, May 19. 

The oholera has increased considerably during 
the past four days. 

By the arrival of the Hermann steamship, we 
have English advices down to the 20th of May. 

On the 19th an attempt was made to assassinate 
the Queen of England, by an Irishman, named 
John Hamilton. While the Queen and Prince 
Albert were passing from Hyde Park, down Con- 
stitution street, to Buckingham Palace, a laboring 
man, wearing a white flannel jacket, and bearing 
all the appearances of a mechanic, leveled a pistol 
at the Queen from within the railings of the Green 
Park, while the carriage was passing the curve of 
the hill, close to the triumphal arch. The assassin 
was arrested at once, and is a perfectly sane man. 
This attack on the Queen caused the greatest excite- 


ment in London. 


OHIO.— Wm. H. Faibchilb, our duly authorized Agent, is 
now in Ohio, and will oall on our subscribers there. We 
trust he will meet with the success which his character and 
deportment— always influenced with the spirit of genuine Odd 
Fellowship— entitle him to. 
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THE FLY. 

The fly about the candle gay, 

Dances with thoughtless hum; 

But short, alas ! his giddy play— 

His pleasure proves his doom. 

The ehud, in such simplicity, 

About the beehive clings; 

And with one drop of honey he 
Receives a thousand stings. 

Evert fiftieth person in the kingdom is a drunk- 
ard: one in every two hundred and eighty is a 
prisoner ; and one in every seven hundred inhabits 
a lunatic asylum. Of the two latter classes the 
majority become so through drink. — [Eng. Paper. 

Mr. Shepherd, of Frome, lecturing lately on 
“ Forest Trees,” quoted Loudon to the effect that 
the wood of the gray poplar if seasoned, is far more 
valuable than is commonly supposed ; and that the 
old distich, said to have been inscribed on a poplar 
plank, is quite correct, viz : 

“ Though heart of oak be e’er so stout, 

Keep me dry, and Til see him out.” 

Benefit of Reading Scripture. — A man in 
one of the New England States, who was hopefully 
converted, and united with an Evangelical church, 
in the course of his examination related his experi- 
ence. In speaking of his past life, he said he had 
never stolen. “I aid one night,” said he, “ go to 
a neighboring smoke-house, and I thought I would 
take a ham and carry home to my family ; but just 
as I raised my hand to take it, that passage of scrip- 
ture came to my mind, 

The dog will bite 
The thief at night, 
and I went off and left the ham.” 


In the list of the prosperous there are very few 
indeed who owe their advancement to talent and 
sagacity alone. The majority must attribute their 
rise to a continuation of industry, prudence, and 
good fortune ; and there are many who are still 
more indebted to the lucky accidents of life than to 
their own character or conduct. 


Who Knows what he Eats ?— The Literary 
Gazette states that preserved ginger is made in 
London of lettuce stalks, compressed into shape by 
steel moulds, and sweetened and flavored; while 
orange marked marmalade is often made of the 
pulp of oranges and turnips, the skins of the 
oranges being used to make candied orange peel. 

Gold. — Humboldt states, that in the three cen- 
turies ending with 1800, the gold imported from 
America was estimated in value at 876,000,000/. 
sterling, and the silver at 1,280,000,000/. 

A Sweet Command. — " Now put that right back 
where you took it from,” as the girl said when her 
lover snatched a kiss. 


Theodore Parker aptly compares some men 
who grow rich by trade to cabbages growing in a 
violet bed. They smother the violets, but are, 
after all, nothing but cabbages. 

Live virtuously, my lord, and you cannot die too 
soon, nor live too long. — [Lady Rachel Russell. 


DIED, 

At Canandaigua, on the 90«h day of May, 1849, JULIA 
MARIA, wife of Brother Parshall, of Ontario Lodge No. 116, 
aged 23 years, and 9 months. 

The Lodge met and passed appropriate resointions, and the 
funeral was attended by a large portion of the members. 

«r®iP2T^iJbSS? rgeville * Jefferon county, N. Y., May 29th, 
W. E. P ARSONS, aged 25 years and 8 months ; a member of 
Irondeqaoit Lodge, I. O. of O. F., Brownviiie, formerly of 
Delphi Lodge, Indiana. He served in the Mexican war as 
Adjutant of the 1st Regiment of Indiana Volunteers. While in 
the service, he was attacked by Chronic Diarrbma, which 
after more than two years’ suffering, terminated his earthly 
career. He was an energetic young man, beloved and es- 
teemed by all who knew him. 

.jA T » special meeting of Irondeqaoit Lodge No. 392, Brown- 
Ir e ’2f‘ Y» h*l. d ® l . lh eir Lodge room, Wednesday evening, 
May 30, the following preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 

Whereeu, It has pleased Almighty God to remove by death 
oju worthy Brother, W. E. Parsons, “ to that bonrne from 
whence no traveler returns,” and whereas we hold in the 
highest respect and esteem the character of the deceased— 
therefore 

R«jo/ijed. That in this afflictive dispensation we recognize 
the hand of an Allwise Providence, and that we tender our 
warmest sympathy to the family and friends of our deceased 
brother. 

JRrarfwd, That the brothers of this Lodge wear the usual 
badaeof mourning, and that the Chauer and Emblems be 
Clothed I in mourning during the remainder of the term. 

Resolved, That eoples of the above be forwarcd to the 
tawly oi onr beloved brother, and to the Golden Rule. New 
York, for publtcation. HENRY LORD, N. G. 

N. C. Kanr, Secretary. 


Cataract Lodge, 1. O. O. F., > 
Leek port, May 19, 1849. { 

At a special meeting held this evening, the tallowing pre- 
amble and resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, It has pleased God in his providence, to remove 
from the earth by death, our much esteemed brother, W» 
M. Cunningham, P. O. of Kneel&nd Lodge No. 5, at Milwau- 
kie, and P. 8. W. of Wisconsin Encampment No. 1, and al- 
though our brother has had his home at a distance from us in 
another State, from whence driven by declining health, he had 
return*. to spend his last fleeting hours amid the scenes of his 
early youth ; yat it is proper that we, the brothers of his Or- 
der, his friends and companions in limes past, manifest our re- 
gard for our departed brother in the usual manner. There- 
fore 

Resolved, That in the death of our brother Cunningham, 
the Order has lost a faithful, efficient, and valued member, 
his family a kind indulgent head, his relatives a true and faith- 
ful friend, and the community in which he resided, a citizen 
of high character and exemplary conduct in all the business 
and social relations of life. 

Resolved, That not only as a brother of a fraternal Or- 
der, but as a member of that family of which God is the father, 
we sympathise with the relations and friends of the decceat- 
ed in this their heavy bereavment, and that as a testimo 
ny of respect for the memory of our departed brother, we 
will attend his funeral in a body, wearing the ordinary badge 
of mourning. 

Resolved , That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the 
officers of this Lodge be forwarded by the Secretary under seal, 
to the relations of the deceased, to Wisconsin Encampment 
No. 1, at Milwaukee, Kneelaud Lodge No. 5 ; at Milwaukie, 
and the Grand Lodge of the Slate of Wisconsin. 

Resolved , That a copy of these resolutions be furnished to 
the newspapers ol this vilage for publication, and to the Ga- 
zette of the Union and Golden Rule, New York. 

P. F. ELY, N. G. 

M. W.|Evans, Secretary. 

Monday morning, June 4th 1849. 

At a meeting of Greenwich Lodge No. 40, 1. O. O F. this 
morning for the purpose of joining in the 26th anniversary of 
the I. O. O. F. of the S. of N. Y , on the meeting being call- 
ed to order, the sad intelligence of the death of our V.G., 
Charles D. Allaire, was announced to the brothers ihen as- 
sembled, when the tallowing resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved , That in consequence of the death of our worthy 
brother, V. G. Allaire, and as a tesmtiony of our respect, this 
Lodge will not participate in the celebration of this day. 

At the regular meeting of Greenwich Lodge on the same 
evening, the following preamble and resolutions wers unani- 
mously adopted : * 

Whereas, Almighty God has, in his Divine Providence, re- 
moved from our midst, by death, our beloved brother, Charles 
Duncan Allaire, Vice Grand of Greenwich Lodge No. 40, 
I.O. O F. 

Resolved . That in the death of V. G. Charles D. Allaire, 
this Lodge has lost «n exemplary member and an efficient of- 
ficer, whose warm heart and generous feelings had endeared 
him to all his associates. 

Resolved , That Greenwich Lodge deeply and sincerely 
sympathises with the bereaved family of our late beloved bro- 
ther, who in him have lost an affectionate husband, and a 
kind father. 

Resolved, That oar Charter frame be dressed in mourning 
for the space of three months. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolution*, properly 
authenticated, be transmitted to the family of our deceased 
officer and brother. 

Resoived , That the above proceedings and resolutions be 
published in the Tribune, Sun and Golden Rule. 

8. P. WATERBURY, N. G, 

Jambs Hutss, Secretary. 


I. O. OF O. F. 

Office of the Grand Secretary Grand Lodge State of N. T. 

Odd-Fellow’s Hall, City of New- Yore, ) 
March 13, 1849. } 

To District Deputy Grand Masters , Officers of Lodges , and 
Brethren : 

In consequence of the many complaints made to this Office 
of the failure of Deputies, Officers of Lodges and Members 
to receive communications which have been issued from this 
Office, and of the failure to receive many communications 
which have been intended to reach this Office, for several 
months last past, and which have been transmitted by Depu 
ties, Lodges and individuals, you are therefore notified and 
requested to address all communications Intended for the 
Grand Ledge, Grand Master, or Grand Secretary, to BEN- 
JAMIN J. PENTZ, Box No. 838, Post Office, New-York, 
and in all cases to be particular that Letters and Documents 
are properly mailed, in order that a failure of papers intended 
for this, or sent from this Office, to reach their destination, 
may be traced to the proper cause. 

Fraternally yours, 

if BENJAMIN J. PENTZ, Grand Secretary. 


GOURAUD’S LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 

JULIA WRIGHT— CANTO XIV. 

Then, with a soldier’s warmth, he seized her hand- 
imprinting as he press’d, a burning kiss 
Upon the fingers; loosing all oommand 
Over himself, exclaiming in his bliss, 

‘•At cannon’s mouth I’d willing take ray stand, 

And court its blaze— for rapture like this ! 

Accept me, and I’ll marry you to-morrow : 

Reject me and you pluge me deep in sorrow !” 

What Julial’s response to the Coronet’s offer was, remains 
to be seen. It is probable that her thoughts were occupied 
with the uncouth appearance of her dark skin, red hair, pim- 
pled face and hairy upper lip. If so, we would have inform- 
ed her that GOURAUD’S ITALIAN MEDICATED. SOAP, 
was all-sufficient to remove Pimples, Tan, Freckles. Sallow- 
ness or Roughness — in fact, to make the darkest skin white, 
clear and beautiful ! GOURAUD’S GRECIAN HAIR DYE 
will coior the reddest hair a beautiful brown or blsck. GOU- 
RAUD’S POUDRES SUBTILES, are almost magical for ex- 
tirpating superfluous hair. 

The renowned preparations of Dr. FELIX GOURAUD can 
ONLY be procured genuine at his original depot, 67 Walker- 
st., 1st store from, (not in) Broadway. 


LIST OF TRAVELING AGENT8. 

Bra Alonzo Wrlton, Bro. Isaac H. Russ, 
Wm. H. Fairchild, Prrrt E Toles, 

Samuel H Barrett. L. W. Aldrich , 

Horace Lamb. Aaron Pierson. 


PROSPECTUS. 

CtAZSTTB OF SSB UXffXOW 

AND GOLDEN RULE. 

THE ORGAN OF THE ORDER, 
Published under the auspices of the M. W. Grand Sire! 

Vol. XI f commencing July 7, 1849. 


It will contain, from week to week, the proceeding* of the 
Grand Lodge of the State of New-York, and also of other 
States ; accounts of Celebrations, Institutions of new Lodges* 
and occasionally, a complete Directory of all the Lodge* in 
the Union. 

It* Literary department will be filled with Original Tale* 
of the highest excellence, prepared by the moat eminent 
writer* in onr country — Popular Tale* ; Choice MueeUany ; 
the rarest Gems of Poetry from the English Poets ; Sketches 
of Travel ; Anecdotes, Ac., Ac. ; and occasionally illustrated 
with beautiful Wood Engravings. Being equal in its Liter- 
ary character to any Weekly in the country, and being thus 
perfect in its Odd- Fellowship department, it will be worthy 
of a place on the table of every brother of the Order. 

The Gazette and Rale is published every Saturday, at 44 
Ana-street, New-York. 

Terms— To Mail Subscribers, TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 
in advance, invariably. 

fpr* TO CLUBS.— Any person obtaining the names of five 
new Subscribers, and sending ns Ten Dollars, »hall receive a 
sixth copy gratis for one year. Upon all subscriptions over 
five, the. person sending the names and money may retain 
fifty cents as his commission. Payments invariably in ad- 
vance. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money to Publishers, 
and all money mailed in presence of the Postmaster, and duly 
forwarded by him, is at our risk. 

In all cases where postage on subscriptions is not paid, it 
will be deducted from the amount credited to those who 
send it. Address 

CRAMPTON A CLARK, Publishers, 

No- 44 Ann-sL New York. 

ID* Any paper copying the above prospectus, and calling 
attention to it editorially will, onsending a marked paper, bo 
placed on our exchange list Ouaxftok A Clare 


LOCAL I. O. O. F. DIRECTORY. 


O. F. Hall, Grand, c. Center. 
Antique Room , 9d story. 

349 Emporium Jtfo 

47 Mercantile Tu 

339 Solon# Wed 

350 Decatur Th 

146 Diamond Fri 

Corinthian Room, 3d story 

14 Teutonia# Mo 

36 Enterprise Tu 

28 Ark Wed 

68 Oriental Th 

314 Tradesman Fri 

1 New York Degree — Sat 
Egyptian Room , 3d story. 

64 Empire Mo 

11 Gcttys To 

60 Howard Wed 

22 Knickerbocker Th 

20 Manhattan Fri 

Elizabethan Room, 3d story. 

107 Htnman Mol 

67 Commercial Tu 

355 Constellation Wed 

1 Columbia Th 

228 Beacon Fri 

Gothic Room, 4lA story. 

30 National Mo 

340 Polar Stsr Tu 

10 New York Wed 

39 Hancock Tb 

Doric Room, 4 th story. 

4 Stranger’s Refuge. . . Mon 

12 Washington Tu 

34 Marion Wed 

33 Metropolitan Thl 

5 Unitea Brother’s Deg# Fr| 
Pefsian(Camp)Room , 4 th story. 

2 Ml Hebron EncpL 2 4 Fr 

3 Mt Sinai.... •« 1 3 Fri 

6 Mosaic “ 13Mo| 

9 Palestine.... (< 2 4 Sa 

12 Mt.Horeb... •' 1 3 Th 

18 Damascus.... “ 1 3 Sa 

19 Lebanon “ 13 W 

35 Egyptian.... “ 1 3 Tu 

45 Maailou “ 9 4 Th 

63 Macedonia. . . “ 2 4 Mo 

Clinton Hall. 

278 Orion Mo 

160 Merchants’ W’d 

235 Templar Th 

125 Excelsior Fr 

38 OanaLst. 

23 Mariners’ Mo] 

43 La Concordat Tu 

256 United Friends Fri 

41 Samaria Encpt 2 4 Th 

31 Mt. Zion « 1 3 Fr 

411 Broadway. ! 

177 Eureka Tu 

31 Olive Branch W’d 

137 Cohola Th 


National HalL 

87 Fidelity Th 

13 Germania# Fr 

598 Broadway. 

17 Perseverance Wed 

295 Hospitaller Fri 

3*5 Crystal Th 

331 Island City Tu 

151 City Mo 

71 Diviaion-st. 

57 Mutual Mb 

62 United Brothers# Ta 

119 Continental WM 

73 Mt. Vernon Fr 

6 Clinton Degree Sa 

132 Bowery. 

178 Oregon Jfa 

165 Hermitage Ta 

158 Independence W’d 

187 Bowery. 

35 Covenant Th 

348 Northern Light Tu 

Oor. Hudson and Ohirlou. 

, 84 Chelsea Mo 

|2L0 Si loam Ta 

193 Bowery. 

15 Fountain City Wed 

78 Croton..... Ta 

183 Alleghany Th 

327 Bowery. 

46 Jefferson Tn 

|238 Acorn ...WM 

*253 Amaranth us — 

Cor. Broome and Forsyth. 

82 German Oak WM 

129 Schiller .Ta 

1 344 Venus Mo 

251 Warren .Th 

37 Mamre, EncpL.... 1 3Fr 
Oor. Hester and Bowery. 

243 Pilgrim Mb 

337 Globe WM 

321 Ocean Th 

61 Mt Moriah, Encpt. 2 4 Fr 
Clinton, Oor. Grand. 

44 Harmony .Th 

▲venae O. and Third-** 

113 Mechanics’ Mo 

234 Eckford WM 

351 Corinthian .Ta 

9 Manhattan Deg Th 

10 Mt. Olivet, EncpL 1 4 Fr 

Oor. Hudson and Grove. 

9 Tompkins Ta 

42 Meridian Wad 

58 Grove Th 

98 Jerusalem EncpL. .2 4 Fr 

4 Hudson Deg Sat 

Oor. 8th At. and 29fh-sL 

189 Blooming Grove Th 

326 Fitzrey W’d 

Oor, 8th At. and 23d-«t. 

40 Green which Mo 


233 Sinceritef Fr 364 8L Nicholas.. 

# German. f French. 


,Wsd 


Digests.— VVs have received a small fafigly.bf lhj%R|q^ 
ble work, and are now ready to fill orders, which jqsp| Jgffftr 
riably be accompanied by a remittance. Price 37} cts. each. 
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AND GOLDEN RULE 


38 ? 


Q7* Charles H. Haxiimn, who has been acting as oar 
▲gent, having made no returns to us, and being, as we are 
informed, an worthy of each trust, we deem it necessary to 
caution ail against paying him any subscriptions en account 
of the Gazette and Golden Rule. His former character hav- 
ing been good, we forbear further remarks at this time. 


SOMETHING* NEW. 

From the Boston Daily Star, of Feb. 10, 1848. 

No small excitement has existed among the nice young 
men, and the bald- paled old men lately, in consequence of the 
advent of a new hair liquid — Bogle’s Hyperion— which is said 
to be voted, by the knowing ones, the ne plus ultra of all hair 
improving inventions. We have received from Mr. Bogle a 
sample of this novelty, and feel very much disposed, even on 
so snort an acquaintance, to fall into the tide of praise which 
is setting towards it. We have given our pate a soak, and 
sifter due repetition, shall be able to speak more definitely of 
this important matter. We believe it is first rate, — but you 
can decide for yourself, by calling on Mr. Bogle, and try- 
ing it. 

f 17 For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by A. B. A D. 
Sands. 100 Fullon-sLj Rushton, Clark A Co., 110 and 273 
Broadway, N. Y. To be obtained of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, Wm Bogle, 277 Washingtou-sl., Boston, and 
of the principal Druggists and Perfumers in the United States 
an dC anada. 

GODBY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR JULY, 

A TRIUMPHANT NUMBER.— 84 PAGES— 30 EXTRA. 

A NOTHER instance that the Lady’s Book 

aA does no', recede, but advances. Not like its cotempo- 
raries who gave 80 and 84 pages in January and February 
and now reduced to 60 and 64. They also promised colored 
Fashion Plates, and substitute wood engravings. 

THE GREATEST NUMBER YET ISSUED! 

MORE PAGES OF READING TUAN JANUARY, AND MORX ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 

SOMETHING NOVEL ! 

An Entirely New Cover.— A Line Engraving. 

Some idea may be formed of the beauty of this number, 
from the following notice of its embellishments. 

A eteel engraving on the cover— Lady, Horse and Servant, 
engraved by Neagle. 

The First Parting— a beautiful mezzotint, by Walters. 
Returned from his Travels— do. do , by Welch. 

A beautiful colored Summer Fashion Plate, by Pease. 
Archery— an engraving on wood, by Keily. 

A Cottage Plate— printed in two colors, by Wagner A Mc- 
gruinn. 

Mtizic— two pages— original, and composed for the Book, 
by Cramer. 

Groat Hall at Mount Vernon, engraved by Frost. 

The Pic Nic Party, by Croome. 

Front elevation of VV. H. Gatzmer’s Cottage, by Frost. 
Ground Plan of do. do. by Frost 

Each of the above occupy one full page, making 11 in all. 
Entirely New Su of Wood Engravings. 

The Cage Birds of America — two beautiful designs, show- 
ing the perfection to which the art of wood engraving has 
been brought. 

The Monthly Bouquet for July: 

Patterns for Braiding, prepared expressly for the Lady’s 
Book. 

Let any other Magazine show a list of Contributors like the 
following : 

LADY CONTRIBUTORS. 

Mrs. EL F. Ellefc, Miss Leslie, Grace Greenwood, Kate Hall, 
Mrs, J. C. Neal, Miss A. C. Twiggs, Mrs. A. M. F. Annan, 
Mrs. S. A. Lewis, Anna C. Austin, Miss Alice Carey, Mrs. 8. 
J. Hale, Mrs. M. G. Horsford. 

GENTLEMEN CONTRIBUTORS. 

H. T. Tuckerman, Lewis J. Cist. Park Benjamin, Wm. Al- 
exander, J . F. Otis, Joseph A. Nunes, Francis De H. Janvier, 
Rev. Alonzo Potter, D.D., W. A. Jones, T. S. Arthur, Thos. 
King, Charles Murphy, J. W. Weidemeyer, J. R. Orton, Al- 
exander J . Morton. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The July number contans 15 engravings, 11 of these occu- 
pying one page each— two of them Mezzotints, two Line 


ezzotints, two Line 
„s. 

y number contains 84 pages— 36 of which are 


aviy and two Colored Engravings. 


extra. 

The July number contains 38 distinct articles by able au- 
thors, 

In short, it may in every respect be termed 
A DOUBLE NUMBER. 

And the whole volume will be continued in a style of excel- 
lence never before equalled, with some improvements 
which we dare not even hint at It will be 

ONE BLAZE OF BEAUTY THROUGHOUT. 

The publisher of the Lady’s Book pledges his well earned 
reputation of twenty years, that his work shall surpass both 
in the number of pages published, and the number, beauty, 
and variety of his engravings, any other work published in 
THIS OR ANY OTHER COUNTRY. 

Besides giving more matter iu every number than any other 

E ublicalion, he gives in addition to those who pay three dol- 
irs, the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, of large size, published 
twice a month. The paper alone contains more reading than 
any monthly except the Lady’s Book. Thus S3 subscribers 
get three publications each month, fully equal to two maga- 
zines. This is a better premium than the miserable engrav- 
ings offered by others. 

TERMS— CASH IN ADVANCE. 

1 copy of the Lady’s Book and 1 copy of the Lady’s Dollar 

Newspaper one year, S3 

2 copies without the paper, one y ear, ... 5 

3 “ “ “ one year, ... 6 

5 " *• “ one year, and a copy to 

the person sending the clnb, . $10 

11 copies without the paper one year, and a copy to 
the person sending the club, .20 

5 months subscription without the paper .1 

This incomparable single number for 25 cts. 

Persons wishing to obtain the Lady’s Book and Lady’s Dol- 
lar Newspaper for three dollars, must send the money direct 
to the publisher, L. A. GODEY, 

257-21 No. 113 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia. 

(CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS for Sub- 

Vy ordinate Lodges, printed under the 'supervision of the 
Ltw Committee of the 0. h> with dispatch at this Offioc. 


REGALIA FOR SALE. 

''HE property of a WIDOW — will be sold 

. CAEAP. Apply at 93 William- st. up stairs. 266t3* 


SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 

9 O MURRAY STREET, New-York. — This 

new and beautiful miniature Hotel, expressly adapted 
for the accommodation of families, situated in Murray street 
within a hundred yards of Broadway, in the College Grounds, 
and furnished iu the most costly and elegant style, with all 
the modern improvements, (hot and cold Baths, Water Clos- 
ets, Ac. Ac. on every floor,) is now ready for the reception of 
Visitors. May 20, 1840. 3i*256 


NEW OLOTH STORE. 

P IE subscribers have recently taken the store 

No. 104 William sl. near John, where they offer to 
Merchant Tailors, Clothiers, and the trade generally, a care- 
fully selected stock of 

Fine and Superfine French Cloths, 

Black and Fancy Doeskins, 

Plain Black, and Fancy Cassimeres, 

Tweeds, Jeans, Satinets and Vesliags, 

Silk and Alpaca Serges, 

Silesias, VVigans, Canvas, 

Italian Sewings, Buttons, Ac. 

Also, a general assortment of goods adapted to men’s wear, 
: J * i. Wm. P. COOK A CO. 


for the city and country trade. 
252tf 


No. 104 William-st. 


□LOOKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE. 

r ) the I. 0. 0. F. and the public in general. 

The subscriber, 1. J. CRISWELL, No. 299 Market-st, 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, Looking Glasses, Britannia and 
Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 
cam be had in the City. I. J. CRISWELL’S, 

No. 296 Market-st., below Eighth. 
lymov.9. North side, Philadelphia. 


PROF. BARRY’S TRIOOFHEROUS, OR MEDICATED 
COMPOUND, 

FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFY- 
ING HAIR, ERADICATING SCUKF AND DAN- 
DRUFF, AND CURING DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN, GLANDS, AND MUSCLES, CUTS, 
STINGS. BRUISES, SPRAINS, AC. AC. 

I N order to convince the public of the efficacy 
of any curative preparation, in tins thinking and reflective 
age, it is necessary to explain the philosophy of its operation. 
The process by which Professor Barry’s Thicopherous pro- 
duces such extraordinary results, cannot be understood with- 
out a brief notice of the structure and uses of the delicate 
substances to which it is applied, and in the condition of 
which it accomplishes the most salutary chauges. The con- 
nexion betweeu the hair and the skin is so close, that the one 
may be almost deemed a continuation of the other, and hence 
whatever renovates, restores, and nourishes the hair, must of 
necessity have a healthful influence upon the sensitive mem- 
brane in which its roots are fixed. 

The skin, that wonderful envelop in which the sense of 
touch resides, consists of three layers ; the epidermis or cut- 
icle, a semi-opaque, or almost insensible film ; the ektz mu- 
cosum, which is a spongy membrane reticulated with nerves 
and blood- vessels, and forms a sort of shield to the exquisitely 
delicate tbuk sxin ; and the true skin itself, which consti 
tutes the third layer of the triple envelop. In this tough, 
flexible and elastic integument, are located the nerves, blood- 
vessels, Ac., which supply sustenance to the hair, and in the 
derangement of which diseases of the skin originate. The 
vessels of the true skin supply the sacs containing the roots 
of the hair with the moisture which sustains the fibres, and 
the same causes which affect the health of the hair, also af- 
fect the health of the skin. This is self-evident to the casual 
observer, as well as susceptible of demonstration by the an- 
atomist and physiologist ; for in all cutaneous diseases, the 
hair becomes dry and harsh, and falls out in sueh quantities 
as sometimes to render the patient partially or entirely bald. 
Wounds, burns, Ac., on the skin of the head, also prodnee 
baldness on the portions of the scalp where the injury has 
been inflicted, thus proving the close affinity and sympathy 
between the organism of the skin and the hair. 

The wonderful restorative and remedial properties of Pro- 
fessor Barry’s Tricopherous, are based upon this hypothesis, 
or rather this fact. It acts through the skin upon tne hair, 
stimulating the inert vessels, opening the pores, imparling ac- 
tivity to the circulation, awakening from their lethargy all 

e i:r_ i l .... 


glossy, silky, and elastic coveriag. 

But this is only one of the uses of Professor Barry’s Tri- 
copherous. The same properties which restore vital and 
vegetative power the skin of the head are equally beneficial 
in all cutaneous diseases, or superficial injuries. For cuts, 
burns, bites of insects, sprains, erysipelas, blotehes, pimples, 
scabies, ring-worm, rashes, scrofula, prickly heat, chilblains, 
chapped hands, rheumatism, burns, scalds, bruises, redness of 
the skin, and in short all the troublesome and painful external 
diseases and injuries which are so common in families, and 

Which NOTHING BUT BXTKRNAL REMEDIES CAN REMOVE, the 

Tricopherous will be found a speedy, safe, and unfailing cure. 
By virtue of its double claim as a renovator and beautifier of 
nature’s choicest ornament, and a potent and invaluable rem- 
edial agent, it is entitled to a place on every toilet, nnd in ev- 
ery medicine chest. 

Sold in large Dottle* price 25 cents, nt the principal office. 
139 Broadway, and by druggist* and perfumers generally 
throughout the United State* and Canada. 2. r )6 



WRICHTSSSiPILLS 


'T'HIS Superior Medicine may be liud in pari 
-A- as follows At Dr. Wright’s Offices in Philadelphia, 
169 Race street ; New-York, Greenwich-strcet ; and Bos- 
ton, 198 Tremont-8treet— and by 20,000 Agencies in North 
and South America, England, France, and Germany. Agents 
whose supplies become exhausted, can obtain a fresh lot ai 
the Philadelphia rates, by addressing any of the above Of 
fices. Care should be taken not to confound this medicine 
with other articles of similar name, so as to prevent disagree 
able consequences : and in no case should it be purchaser 
from individuals woo oannot vouch for its c eunineness. 24< 


ICT Digests of the Order for sale at this offioe. 


IN QUART BOTTLES. 

For Purifying the Blood, end for the Ours of 
Scrofula, Mercurial Diseases, 

Rheumatism, Cutaneous Eruptions, 

Stubborn Ulcers, Liver Complaint, 

Dysprpsy, Bronchitis, 

Salt Rheum, Consumption, 

Fever Sores, Female Complaints, 

Erysipelas, Loss op Appetite, 

Pimples, Biles, General Debility, Ac. 

r PHE PROPRIETORS having spent much time 

JL in bringirg this preparation of Sarsaparilla to its pre- 
sent state of perfection ; and the experience of fourteen yean 
has tarnished them the most ample opportunity to study, in 
their various forms, the diseases for which it is recommended, 
and to adapt it exactly to their relief and cure. Patients who 
wish a really good Medicine are invited to give it a trial, and 
satisfy themselves of its superiority, and the invaluable pro- 
perty it possesses of arresting and curing disease. The bottle 
has been enlarged to hold one Quart, and in its present im- 
proved form may safely claim to be tne best and cheapest rae- 
dine of the age. Iu progress to tbe fame it has attained may 
be traced by a long line of facu and cures, that stand as land- 
marks and beacons for the invalid, pointing the way to the 
haven of health ; and what it has already done for the thou- 

‘ 1 ' >r the millions 

lurififes, olean- 
iprings of life, and infuses 
new vigor throughout the whole animal fYame. 

DYSPEPSY CURED. 

The following testimonial, from a gentleman so well known 
as Mr. Cox, requires no comment, and recommends itself to 
ail similarly afflicted : Nkw-Orlkans, Dec. 18, 1848. 

Messrs. A. B. A D. Sands— Gentlemen : Having experi- 
enced the most beneficial effects from the use of your Sar- 
saparilla, it gives me pleasure to add rty testimony to the 
numerous spontaneous effusions of grateful hearu which you 
continually are receiving. 

My case was dyspeptic, or rather I may term it a weakness 
of the digestive organs. For more than a year, I was troubled 
with wind upon my stomach and its frequent eructation, to- 
gether with producing a spasmodic contraction of the heart, 
often gave me much annoyance. After trying various reme- 
dies without avail, I commenced with your Sarsaparilla. Be- 
fore I had used half a bottle, almost eveiy symptom of this 
disagreeable complaint had vanished, and in a few we ks iu 
continued use effected a complete cure. I therefore confident- 
ly recommend it to all persons affected in the sa.ne manner, 
and have rt ason to believe that many who are su tie ring under 
a supposed disease of the heart, if they woull take your Sar 
saparilla, in a few weeks would find themselves restored to 
health in both mind and body. I remain yours, very truly, 
JOHN V. COX, 93 Lexington Avenue. 

SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA IN PRUSSIA. 

The Proprietors of this valuable Medicine have just re 
ceived an order from our esteemed friend and correspondent, 
Theodore 8. Fay, Secretary of Legation to the Court of Prus- 
sia, for the use of a member of the Royal Family— a copy of 
which we herewith lay before our readers — [Home Journal. 

“U.8. Legation, Berlin, Nov. 30, 1846. — Gentlemen: I 
wish you to send two dozen bottles of your Sarsaparilla, for 
the use of his Royal Highness Prince Waldimir of Prussia, to 
this Legation, as soon as possible. It is necessary that he 
should receive it immediately ; therefore, please send it by 
first steamer. The bill can be made out in the name of the 
Prince, and sent with it: Your obedient servant, 

“THEO. S. FAY.” 

SCROFULOUS AFFECTION OF THE EYE8. 
South Kingston, (R. I.) Oct. 11, 1847.— Messrs. Sands- 
Gentlemen: My little daughter, when one year old, was at 
tacked with a scrofulous humor on her face, which soon after 
extended into her eyes, causing almost total blindness in one 
of them, and disfiguring her whole face. I employed two 
physicians to attend her. who exhausted their utmost skill to 
give her relief, but it ail proved useless, and finally one of 
Them remarked to me that he had known of some striking 
cures effected by Sands* Sarsaparilla, and advised me to try 
it I obtained one bottle, which she commenced using, and 
before it was all used up it had effected an entire cure. It is 
now over four years since she was cured, and there has been 
no reappearance of the disease, and we are satisfied that it 
is a perfect cure. It gives me great pleasure to add that I can 
recommend it to any sufferer from a similar complaint. 

Respectfully yours, GEORGE ROBINSON. 

H7“ Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. A 
D. SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton-st.. comer of 
VV illiam, N. Y. Sold also by Druggists generally throughout 
the United States. Price SI ner Bottle: o Bottles for 85. 246 

H. RICHARDSON, " ~ " 

ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 

No. 90 Fulton-btrert, 

New-York, 

Continues to execute all matters entrusted to his 
care in the first style of the Art, combined with 
moderation In dharges and punctuality in de- 
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GAZETTE Of THE ONiON 


ODD-FELLOWS’ HALL, GRAND-STBBET, 

CORNER ef Center-st. — Brothers PERKINS. 

\J grateful for the very liberal patronage already extended 
to them, and which has exceeded their moat sanguine antic i- 
nations, bee leave to say that their 

PRIVATE SUPPER ROOMS 
for the reception of Ladies accompanied by Gentlemen, are 
now, for the first time complete. 

They are confident of their ability to please the most fas- 
tidious, gentlemen of competent experience and taste in such 
matters having assured them that their saloon is not excelled 
in London or Paris for convenience, for extent, for 
GOKGCOTJSNHSS OF DECORATION, 

for the perfection of its cuisine, and for its prompt and polite 
a tendance. Its l.ARDEK 

has always every edible of the New York markets; and in 
addition, almost daily contributions of luxuries, by all the 
sieamers, from the tropical regions and from Europe. Their 
Vaults and Store Rooms are supplied with t be choicest brands 
of WINKS, LIQUORS AND CIGARS, 

selected here or procured turecuy uy importation ; and their 
charges will be found as reasonable as any restaurant of its 
character in this city or elsewhere. 265tf 


ThTRS. HAMILTON, 431 Pearl-btreet, New- 

lfJL York.— Patten Hats made in the best style ; and all 
orders from Southern Merchants and Country purchasers will 
be executed with promptness. 3m254 


HITCHOOOK fir LEADBEATER, 

*VTO. 375 BROADWAY, (between Franklin and 

li White streets, New- York.) Dealers in, and Retailers 
of every variety of STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS, 
on the most reasonable terms, for cash. Their Slock is se- 
lected with great care. ONLY ONE PRICE. Your patron- 
age is very respectfully solicited. F. HITCHCOCK, 

(218 if) E. H. LEADBEATER. 


I. O. of O. F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

J W. & E. D. STOKES, 194 Market-st., below 

s Sixth-st.. south side, Manufacturers of Regalia, Sashes 
and Rohes for Lodges and Encampments. Books, Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all other articles lequiredto furnish Lodges 
and Encamptraenis, furnished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at the lowest prices 
in the United Stales. 235lf 


J C. BOOTH & CO., 21 Cortlandt-st., Whole- 

• sale and Retail dealers in Ready-made Clothing and 
Gentleman’s furnishing articles. Garments made in the beat 
style at shortest notioe. Shirts, Slocks, Cravats, Ac. Ac. , al- 
ways on hand. 254 -ly 


India Rubber goods in great variety. 

No. 19 Naasau-street, 

rpHE UNION INDIA RUBBER COMPANY 

JL have on hand, and a re now offering to the Trade, a large 
and very oomplete nssoiiment of 

GOODYEAR’S PATENT METALLIC RUBBER GOODS, 
mostly of their own manufacture, and warranted of the best 
make, and to stand all climates, consisting in part of 
Cases of Coats, Clanks, Capes and Pants.— assorted. 

44 Carriage and ail other Cloths, do. 

“ Mexican Pouohos, an excellent article. 

“ Military and Navy Goods, all kinds. 

" Beds, Pillows, Life Preservers and Cushions. 

“ Wading Pants, Leggings, and Baptismal Pants. 

“ Sou westers, Cape and Storm Hats, assorted. 

“ Tents, Tent Carpets, Tarpaulins, Ac. 

“ Haversacks, Canteens and Drinking Cups. 

“ Hose of all kinds, assorted. 

Water Tanks, Fire Buckets, 

<( Camp Blansets and Pianofor e Covers. 

“ 3 .st Pumps, Syringes, and Injection Tubes. 

“ Sheet Rubber, all kinds. 

41 Saddle, Traveling and Packing Bags. 

All of which will be sold at low prices for cash or approved 
paper. Country Merchants, California Emigrants, and per- 
sons engaged in foreigu trade, will finu as above a great vari- 
ety of goods they need or can sell to advantage. 

All orders for Goods to be manufactured, should be accom- 
p anied with drawings and full descriptions. tf60t£ 

DIETZ. BROTHER A 00, 

T AMP MANUFACTURERS, Washington 
JL 4 Stores, (No- 139 Wiliam st.) and 62 Fulton-sl., Brook- 
lyn. Having a large and well organized manufactory, are 
now prepared to fulfil orders for their manufactures at short 
notice, which will be warranted of the best quality, and sold 
as low as any in ihemurkrt. In their stock will be found GILT 
and BRONZED CHANDELIERS, from two to eight lights, 
with and without pri ms for burning Oil or Camphene. 

TABLE LAM Pi, Gilt and Bronzed, for Oil or Camphene, 
of more than one hundred different patterns 

FRENCH MECHANIC A, OR CARCEL LAMPS. A fine 
assortment, and Globes, wicks and Chimnies to fit. 

Also — A great variety of Suspending Lamps, Bracket 
Lamps, Side Lamps, Study Lamps, Candelabra, Girandoles, 
Hall Lanterns, China Vases, Mantel Ornaments, Porcelain 
Shades and Globes. . 

Also- A full assortment of Paper Shades, Glass Shades, 
Globes, Wicks, Chimnies, and other articles appertaining to 
their business; pure Sperm Oil, Lard Oil, Camphena and 

*They are also now manufacturing Drummond’s Patent Can- 
dle-maker, an article of great utility for the Southerrn and 
Western States, being a Candle-stick which forma the candle 
wicked and ready for use. 

N B. — Orders by mail promptly filled. Address 

DEITZ, BROTHER A CO', 

No. 139 William-st. N. Y., 

354 tf and No. 62 Fulton-sl., Brooklyn. 


PERFUMERY, TOILET SOAPS AND FANCY GOODS. 

J OHNSON & GROSER, No. 1, Cortland-street, 

Importers, M«nuf.cuirer» anti Daaleta, Agents for Vroom 
and Fowler’s celebrated premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. 
Country Merchants and Traders supplied upon the lowest 
l«rmi 249lf 


ORDER OF FH1LOZATHB AN S. 

rpms is the name of a mutual benefit organi- 

Ju zation of Ladies, for diffusing the principles of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth. New York Association No. 1 having 
been duly organized, and by virtue of such organization exer- 
cising the supreme power of the Order in North America, is 
now prepared to grant charters for opening Associations in 
any part of the countsy. _ 

Form or Application for Charter.— The undersigned 
Ladies, bsing desirous of availing themselves of the advan- 
tages of your Order, and of extending its principles, would 
respectfully request that a Charter be granted us for opening 

an Association at , in the County of , and Slate 

of , to be called Association No. — . 

Respectfully submitted, in Friendship, Love and Truth. 

Pate, . (Signed.) 

Applications for charters, (enclosing charter fee of $10) or 
letters for informatieiLshoulii be directed, (postpaid) to Miss 
EMELIN E GARDNER, P. P. S., 101 Forsyth- st. 

fl^ New- York Association No. 1 meets every Monday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at 345 Broomc-st. 943:tf. 


FINE MIUNERY. 


BENJAMIN’S BBA88 SPRING TRUSSES, 

Never grow weak, or rust from the 
moisture or heat of the body. “ Once right, al- 
ways right.” Pressure graduated from one to 5$ 
_ lbs. without a back pad, which does great injury 
to the' spine. Six days* trial given, if not perfectly satisfac- 
tory, money returned. Thompson’s Trusses at reduced pn- 
cas. Also, the best kind of Shoulder Braces and Abdominal 
Supporters. 13 Beekman-st. N. Y. 249eowtf 



E. COMBS— 268 GRAND-STREET. 

L odge and encampment jewels, con- 
stantly on hand and for sale cheap, by 
3m246 E. COMBS, 263 Grand-street. 


REGALIA AND JEWELS 

IVf ANUFACTURED and sold by E. COMBS, 

JXL 268 Grand-st. N. Y. The various 44 Orders ” furnish- 
ed on ressonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold snd Silver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmiags, also Satin, Velvet. Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly oil hand, and sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. 22 8:tf. 


JOHN OSBORNE, REGALIA MANUFACTURER, 

Alp. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW -YORK, 

.L N supplies promptly every descripti a of Lodge and En- 
oampment Regalia. He will be happy .oreceive orders from 
the Brotherhood for furnishing all ui tides required by the 
New Work. 237 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE 
'T'HE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 
J- fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much lew than the usual price. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever Watches, anchor escapement, 
Duplex and Lapine Watches, 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains, 

Do do Kdys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Pens, 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets, Gold Thimblee, 

Do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins, 

Diamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups. Forks, Forks, Ac. 

Gold Watches, as low as $20 to $62 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. 

All Watches warranted to keep good lime, or the money 
returned. Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best 
manner add warranted, at much lew than the usual prices 

G. C. ALLEN, 
Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and Retail, 51 
W all-st., (late 30) corner of William-sL, up stairs. Iy238 
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ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 

322 MARKET -STREET. PHILADEL- 
PHIA. — The Subscriber would call the attention of 
the public to his Manufactory, (the oldest in the city) where 
can be furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cathedrals, Church- 
es or Parlors, with all the modern improvements, viz : Com- 
position Pedals, Double Swells, Coupler’s Octave, Ac. Ac., 
with his unsurpassed Reed Stops, which I will furnish cheap- 
er than any builder of established reputation. 

WM. A CORRIE. 

N.B. Small size Organs, suitable for Lodges, Ac., always 
on hand. 1>238 


EMPIRE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 

A ND CLOTH STORE, 713 Greenwich street, 

between Charles and Amos, New York. Persons 
wanting Clothing of any description made up, can rely on 
having what they wish at this store, as far as regards good 
workmanship, materials, and a first rate fit; and the under- 
signed do not hesitate to say, that we can furnish them at a 
cost of at least 15 per cent, less than can be purchased else- 
where. 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND VESTINGS, for Men and 
Boys’ wear, for sale by the yard as cheap as can be found in 
the city, and no charge will be made for cutting. 

An assortment of READ Y-MADE CLOTHING constantly 
on hand, at about one half the usual prices. 

Southed and Western oidersmade up cheap, with dispatch. 
Your paum age is respectfully solicited. 

N. B — A suit of Clothes made up of the finest materials, at 
from $25 to $30, and at 12 hours’ notice, if wanted. 

THOMAS WILEY, Jr., 
(248-lf) WILLIAM R. BQWNE- 


JOSEPH D. WILLIAMSON, 

PARVER AND GILDER, Manufacturer of 

Plain and Ornamented Gilt, Mahogany, Walnut and 
Roee-wood Frames, for Looking Glasses, Charters, Diplomas, 
Pictures and Portraits, wholesale and retail, at No. 25 North 
Sixth, above Market street, Pmladelphia. 243 


HAVANA AND PRINCIPE CIGARS. 

TAMES SADLIER, No. 234 Broadway, (3d 

tJ door above American Hotel.)— The attention of my 
friends and the public is respectfully invited to the above 
large, spacious and elegant Store, where they will find at all 
limes a splendid and choice stock of genuine Havana and 
Principe Cigars, of the most celebrated Branda Also, an ex- 
tensive assortment of Virginia Cavendish Tobacco of the fa- 
vorite brands ; genuine Turkey Smoking Tobatco, Ac. Ac. 
The trade supplied on reasonable terms. 3m945* 


PHILADELPHIA PREMIUM TRAVELING TRUNK 

jlm a irn p AHTOPY 

T»R0. THOS. W. MATTSON, No. 198 Mar- 

Jj kxt, 1st door below Sixth street, Philadelphia, Manu- 
facturer of Solid Riveted Leather Traveling Trunks, Valises, 
Carpet Bags. Satchels, Ac. Ac. Persons wishing to buy to 
•ell again, vu find it to their advantage to purchase at this 
manutacterj. Work of the but quality and at the lowest 


SOAP AND CANDLES. 

J OHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Nos. 61 and 

S3 Reade street, Sew- York, has constantly on hand a 
large assortment of tin above articles, which he will sell at 
the lowest market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured in the city ; delivered er shipped without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Merchants, Grocer*. Couhtry Dealer* and Familirs, 
who are in want of the above articles, will find it to their in> 
vqwst to 0 *u W him before pwcUsiof elsewhere, 3m$48 


OLD 

Jacob 

THE ORIGINAL 

OF THE 



DOCTOR 

Townsend, 

DISCOVERER . 

GENUINE 


TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA 

Old Dr. Townacud ia now about 70 rear* of a gt, and ha* loo* bran knows 
aatha AUTHOR an t DISCOVERER of iba GENUINE ORIGINAL 
“TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA.” Being poor, ba was compelled te 
limit iu manufacture, by which meaua it haa baau kepi out of market, and 
the *a)ee circumscribed to those only who had proved ita worth and kaowu 
its value. It had reached the eara of many, nevertheless, aa those person* 
who had been healed of eon diseases, and saved from death, proclaimed it* 
excellence and wonderful HEALING POWER. This 

Grand and Unequalled Preparation 

la manufactured on the larfoet scale, and ia called for throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 

Uulike young 8. P. Town semi’s, it improves with age, ahd never change** 
but for the better; because it ia prepared on scientific principles by a acton* 
idle man. The highest knowledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries 
of die Art, have all been brought into requisition ia the manufacture ef the 
OLD DR. *8 SARSAPARILLA. The harsaparill 

to medical men, contain# many medicinal propertL . „ 

which are inert or useless; and others, which, il retained in preparing it far 
use, produce fermentation and acid, which ia injurious to the system. Sams 
of the proportiaa of Sareaparilla are so volatile, that they entirely evaporate 
and are I oat in the preparation, if they are not preferred by a scientific 
process, known only to those experienced in ita manufacture. Moreover, 
these volatile principles, which fly off in vapor, or aa an exhalation, under 
neat, are the very essential medical properties of the root, which give to k 
all ita value. The 

GENUINE 

Old Dr* Jacob Townsend’s Sarsaparilla 

is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparilla root are •— 
removed, every thing capable of becoming acid or of fer m entat io n, ia ex- 
tracted and i ejected; then every particle of medical virtue ia secured in a 
pure and concentrated form ; and ihua it ia rendered incapable of loaaru; 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this way, it is nsib the 
moat powerful agent in the 

Core of Innumerable Diseases* 

Hence the reason why we bear commendations on every aide ia Ita th*er by 
men, women, and children. We find il doing wonder* in the cure of 

CONSUMPTION, DT8PEP81A, and LIVER COMPLAINT, aad ia 
RHEUMATISM, SCROFULA and PILES, COSTIVENKBS, ell CU- 
TANEOUS ERUPT10N8, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, aad all afcotss— 
arising from 

Impurity of the Blood* 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising from 
lion, from Acidity of the Stomach ■ from unequal circulation, de— 
of blood to the head, palpitation of the heart, cold feet and cold _ 
mill* and hot flashes over the body. It haa not had iu equal ia coughe and 
co.ds ; and promotes easy expectoration, and grotla perspiration, relaxing 
stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part. 

But in nothing is iu excellence more manifestly 
than ia all kinds and stages of 


s and stages of 

Female Complaints* 


It works 
Obsmictedt 
periods, and 

njiesse. 


wonders in cases of floor affius or whites. Falling of (he Wonk, 
I, Suppressed, or Painful Manses, Irregularity or the mtnaCrwaa 
id the like; and ia effectual in curing all forms of the flirt— y 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general system, it gives l— e 
and strength to the whole body, and cores all farms of 

Yervons Diseases and Debility, 

and thus prevenU or relieves a great variety of other diseases^ — Spinal Io- 
nian *n, Neuralgia, St. Vitus Dance, Swooning, Epileptic Pita, C— t- 
aioua. Ac. 

It is not possible for this medicine to fail to do good ; it has nothing ia it 
which can ever harm ; it can never bout or spoil, and therefore, can — r 
lose its euraiive properties. 1 1 cleanses the bIood,excit*s the liver to healthy 
action, tones the stomach, and gives good digestion, relievos tbs bowulaef 
torpor sod constipation, allays inflammation, purifies the skin, oqualiaos tha 
circulation of the blood, producing gwntla warmth equally all over the body, 
and the insensible perspiration ; relaxes all strictures and ughuesa, remov- 
al! obstructions, and invigorates tbs entire nervous system. Is not dua, thaw. 

The Medicine you Fre-emineniiy meettl 

But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend’s inferior i 
This young man's liquid is not to bo 

Compared with the Old Dr*’s, 

because of ono GRAND FACT, that the one la INCAPABLE of 1 
RIORATION and 

Never Spoils, 

while the other DOES; it sours, ferments, and blows the bottles eoataiofiag 
it into fragments; tbs sour, acid liquid exploding, and damaging ethe r 
roods! Must not this horrible compound be poisonous to the eyaaomV 
What! put acid into a system already diseased with acid! Whai can s — 
Dyspepsia but acidl Do we not all know, that when food sours ns our 
stomachs, what nuachiafli it produces !— ttaiulsnee, heartburn, pal pit a t e— 
of the heart, liver complaint, diarrheas, dysentery, colic, and corrupts— ef 
the blood I What is Scrofula but an acid Lumor in the body 1 What pro- 
duces all the humors which bring on Eruptions of the Skin, Scald Head, 
" “ L *“ ’ U ’ 1 ■ — Fever-Sores, and all r* i 


Balt Rheum, Erysipelas, White 8wcllings, I 

internal and external 1 It is nothing under heaven but an ecsd s . 
which sours, and thus spoils all tbs Aunts of the body, more or less, 
eausos Rheumatism, but a sour acid flu J, which msinuaies itself bar we— 
the Joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the under and del team 
tissues upon which it ecu 1 Bo of nervous diseases, of impurity of the bas e d , 
ef deranged circulations, and nearly all the ailments which afflict human 
—tun. 

New, la it not horrible to make and aall, and infinitely warn to aaa this 

Soaring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” 

OF 8. P. TOWNSEND ! 

and yet be would fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob iWwMh 
GENUINE ORIGINAL 8AR8APAR1LLA, is — JMJTJTJON ef Me 
inferior preparation ! ! 

Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article which would bear the me— 
distant resemblance to 8. P. Townsend’* article ! and which should h 
down apou (he Old Dr. such a mountain load of com plaint* and cna 
from Agents who have sold, and purchasers who have used B. f. Tm 
FERMENTING COMPOUND. 

We wish it understood, because it ia tbs absolute frutA, that 8. P. 1 

seed's article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's Bar— parilla are heev— 

apart, and infinitely dissimilar; that they an unliln In every pan fan Mr, 
having not one single thing ia common. 

As B. P. Townsend ia no doctor, and never was. Is no ekwrid, aa phar- 
maceutist— knows -no more of medicine or disease than any other rmasn. 
unscientific, mi professional man i what guarantee can the pub— he— that they 
are receiving a genuine scientific medicine, containing ail the ' 

aniens used la preparing it, and which are incapable of c 

might render them the AGENTS of DISEASE Instead ef health I 
Itis to err— t frauds upon the unfortunate, to pour balm into w— ___ 

aaaaity, to kindle hope in the despairing broom, to restore health aad I 

and vigor into the crushed and broken, and to banish infirmity— 4— t OLD 
DR. JACOB TOWNSEND baa BOUGHT and FOUND Urn pf ir-j 
and means m bring his 

Grand Universal Concentrated Remedy, 

within the reach, and to the knowledge of all who need it, that they a— g 
kero and know, by Joyful experience. Re 

Transcendent Power to Heal t 

and tfauste ha— the uepurehaaabio satisfies tk& ef having raked thaaawnMa 
aad miUieos from the bed of s ickn es s and despoodeoey tebope. health,— 4% 
bag Ufa of vigor aad usefulness te themsel— eTdfairflwn— ana iSaaSa 

. Frimtyel eflUs 188 NMSMHrtnwt, If, Y. 
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(Driginal American Romance. 


THE BRAVO’S DAUGHTER; 

OR, THE TORY OF CAROLINA* * 


til Romance of t&e tilmetfcan ttebolutfai. 


WRITTEN FOR THR OAZKTTX OF THX ONION AND OOLDSM RULE, 

BT AUGUSTINS J. H. DUG ANNS. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

THE QUADROON’8 FATE. 

A dram of poison. Such soon-spcoding gives 
As trill disperse itself throughout the veins. 

gROMKO*AND JULIRT. 

“ Drink, Filippa — drink of the wine, to our 
lasting friendship. Does Alice sleep V* 

“ Yes,” murmured the quadroon, as if talking 
to herself. “ She sleeps sweetly in yonder room. 
Ah, how happy will she be when on waking she 
hears her father’s voice, and knows that she will 
soon behold his face. Sleep on, dear Alice ! 
Would that Filippa could sleep like thee !” 

“ You are free, now, Filippa ! Banish all fear 
and sorrow !” 

Thus spoke Matthew Orrall, as he sat with 
the quadroon in a small apartment of the dwell- 
ing which he occupied since his arrival in Paris. 
For the first hour for many years, the man felt 
something in his dark soul like happiness. He 
had thus far triumphed over Atree ; he had gain- 
ed the pious wish oi his heart, sight for his blind 
child ; she was now beneath his roof sweetly 
slumbering; and lastly, a strangely fascinating 
woman sat beside him, and pledged him in the 
bright red wine. 

“ You are free, Filippa! Banish all sorrow !” 

“ Yet have I betrayed my master,” answered 
the quadroon — “ and Gottan, my mother, has 
cursed me.” 

“ But you have saved the life of both,” cried 
the bravo fiercely. “ I had sworn the death of 
Robert Atree.” 

M But you will free him now ! — you will keep 
your word with fcilippa V* 

“ Ay ! He shall go ! what seek I of the worm V* 
exclaimed the bravo. “ Drink to our love, Filip- 
pa.” 

44 1 cannot be happy — I cannot love — till my 
master be safe !” answered the girl. 

44 You are a strange girl — but listen ! If you 
doubt my word, you shall yourself behold him at 
liberty — ” The bravo rose, as he spoke, and 
took from his pocket a key. 

44 Ah ! is he here V* murmured the quadroon. 

“ He is ! he has been here since early day,” 
answered Orrall. “ Come yourself and I will 
show you where he is secured.” 

*OoQUM*d ft on page STS, 


The girl followed the bravo from the apartment, 
and together they descended to the basement of 
the building. Traversing a portion of the cellar, 
they reached a door strongly barred and locked. 
“ Your master is within that apartment,” said Or- 
rall, “ but I dare not liberate him till the night- 
falls. And then he must not leave the house by 
its front entrance, but by a passage leading through 
yonder door.” He pointed to another door at 
the extremity of the cellar. 

“ And that leads,” he continued, “ to a street at 
some distance from this, which they call the 
Morgue, Now, shall I show you your master V* 

“ Ah, will you promise me he shall be free to- 
night !” cried the quadroon. 

M To-night, you yourself shall liberate him.” 

“ Now, I will love you !” cried the girl im- 
pulsively. “ Now, we will drink the bright 
wine together !” 

Matthew Orrall sat once more at the table, and 
pledged his beautiful companion in a brimming 
glass. “ I drink to our love !” he cried. “ Will 
you not love me, and remain with me while I 
live V* asked he, passionately. 

The quadroon turned her large eyes upon him, 
and smiled with brilliant joy. 

“ While you live, I will be with you,” she an- 
swered. 

The bravo drank the goblet of red wine ! 

“ Ha, ha !” he cried — “ the draught fires my 
veins with the blood of youth 4 . I am alive once 
more : By heaven ! my pulses leap as they did 
some twenty years ago !” 

“Drink again, — the wine is gladdening to the 
heart,” cried the quadroon. Her eyes now filmed 
with fearful light. 

M Give me the goblet, Filippa! Ha, ha ! We 
will away together — Alice, and you, and I. I 
have store of jewels worth a million pounds ! all 
shall be for Alice and Filippa. Ha, ha! We 
will lead a brave life together !” 

The bravo drained another goblet. 

“ Is not the wine good ?” asked the dark-eyed 
quadroon. 

44 Ha ! what is this V* cried Matthew Orrall, 
leaping to his feet. M I feel a flame in my heart. 
A terrible roar is in my brain ! Filippa ! Filip- 
pa ! the wine will make us mad. Let us drink 
no more !” 

11 Drink again ! 'twill make thee happy !” an- 
swered the girl — and her red lip curled with a 
smile like the sneer of Orrall himself. She filled 
another goblet as she spoke. 

“ Ha ! by the fiend ! there is foul work here !” 
cried the bravo, suddenly catching the basilisk 
glance which glittered over him those large black 
eyes, Filippa May the devil Hah !” 

Mat Orrall staggered toward the quadroon. 
6he rose and confronted him, drawing tne bright 
stiletto from her bosom. A fiery agony horned 


in the man’s veins, and his eyes were straining 
from their sockets. 

“ I betrayed not my master — but thee mur- 
mured the girl. “ The wine is ” 

“ Poisoned !” yelled Orrall, and clutched at the 
girl’s throat. She sprang back, and raised her 
stiletto. Her eyes gleamed fearfull} . 

But what was peril to the maddened bravo 1 He 
dashed forward upon the quadroon, and with his 
huge strength bore her to the floor. Twice the 
stiletto rose, and twice it sank to the hilt in the 
man’s bosom. 

Then Matthew Orrall knelt with his knees, 
upon the breast of the brave quadroon, while still 
her flashing eyes were fixed upon his counte- 
nance. He wrested the dagger from her grasp, 
as it was aimed for a third blow, and then clasp- 
ing his fingers around her polished throat, forced 
the white teeth apart with the dagger’s point. 

Filippa struggled, but the bravo’s strength was 
that of maddness. He seized the yet untouched 
goblet which the quadroon had last filled, and 
raising it from the table, poured its poisoned con- 
tents down the maiden’s throat. 

It was the last deed of Matthew Orrall. He 
held the glass till the last red drop had left it. 
Then, with a fierce laugh, he hurled it from him, 
and sprang to his feet. His chest collapsed — he 
drew a gasping breath — and then fell heavily 
upon the floor — a corpse. 

Slowly, and painfully, the quadroon Filippa 
raised her feeble frame, and glanced wildly aronnd. 
Then she drew near to the bravo, and gazed upon 
his blackened features. “ I murdered him,” she 
murmured — “ but— but — it was to save my mas- 
ter !” 

She rose to her feet, while the fever of poison 
began to work in her veins. 0, beautiful look- 
ed that maiden, as she stood for a moment, erect, 
her glorious eyes raised above, and her breast 
heaving and throbbing with fiery agony. 

She stooped over the body ol the murdered 
bravo, and drew from his vest a bunch of keys. 
“ I am dying,” she said, in a low voice — “ but I 
will save Robert — 1 will save him before 1 die !” 

Then with faltering footsteps, she left the apart- 
ment, while, mingled with the red wine, the blood 
of Orrall flowed slowly from his lifeless body 
over the floor. 


“ Awake, my master — arise !” 

Thus whispered , the quadroon to the slumber- 
ing Robert Atree in the room below. He started 
from his sleep, and beheld the form of Filippa 
bending over him. Her garments were stained 
with blood — her face white as that of the dead. 

•« Come with me! You are saved !” cried the 
quadroon, and the man followed her footsteps 
till they stood together in the chamber where lay 
the dead bravo. 


“Behold!* 9 
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« Matthew Orrall ! dead !” cried Atree. 

44 Thus have I saved your life, my master !” 
murmured the quadroon. 

‘•You! is it by your hand, Filipps'? But, 
hah 1 — what ails you, my girl — why do you 
tremble, Filippa 1” 

44 I am dying!” 

44 No ! say not so, Filippa ! Lean on me ! what 
ails you, child V* 

The quadroon shrank from her master. 44 1 
am dying,” she said. 44 But in yonder room is 
Alice — ” 

“Alice! here!” 

44 Thus only could I save my master’s life,” 
murmured the quadroon. 44 1 have bought thy 
life with mine !” 

44 Foolish child ! you know not what you are 
saying ! The wine has made you — ” 

The girl gathered herself up and fixed her dark 
eyes upon her master. 44 Thrice have I saved 
thee !” she sighed, and then sunk upon the floor. 

44 Hah ! what means this *? Is she indeed dy- 
ing 1 ?” Robert Atree stooped beside the girl. 
4 4 Filippa,” he cried — 44 Forgive me — speak to me !” 

44 1 die for thee — ” 

44 Nay, nay ! — you will live, my child V* 

44 One — one favor — dear master — one — ” 

44 What is it, Filippa '?” 

44 1 am dying ! kiss me !” 

Robert Atree bent his lips upon those of his 
slave. Her mouth clung to them convulsively, 
while a tremor shook her whole frame. One 
sigh escaped her — one murmuring word — it was 
44 Robert.” 

Then the quadroon slave-girl was dead. She 
had never revealed her love ; but she had perished 
for her lover. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

PULASKI. 

44 The brave— 

Who found on freedom’s soil a grave 

His own denied.” Julian. 

Three years have passed since the events 
transpired with which our story opens ; three 
years of comparative peace to the southern colo- 
nies. The gallant repulse of the British at Fort 
Sullivan had rolled back the tide of war upon the 
northern and middle sections of our country, 
where Washington himself, with various for- 
tunes, withstood the foes of freedom. 

During this period, many of the hardest battles 
of our first campaign had been lost and won. 
Trenton, Princeton, Germantown, Brandywine, 
and the magnificent engagement of Monmouth, 
had inspired the British commanders with differ- 
ent feelings from those with which, at the com- 
mencement of the war, they had looked for the 
speedy reduction of 44 his majesty's rebellious 
subjects.” And the living martyrdom of 44 Valley 
Forge,” borne with uncomplaining patience by 
the patriot army, had convinced their enemies 
that such a people, though defeated, could never 
be subdued. 

But now a dark cloud seemed to be hanging over 
the hopes of the patriots. The storm which had 
been delayed so long was now gathering its force 
against the south, and threatening to break upon 
her hitherto quiet valleys. 

Charleston was again beseiged. Around the 
city lay the investing army of the British Gener- 
al Prevost, and within the small forces of the 
Americans were commanded by the immortal 
Pulaski. 

Pulaski, the devoted young Polander, was now 
in his thirty-second year. Outlawed by the ty- 
rannical destroyer of his country’s liberties, and 
despairing of achieving her salvation, he had 
tom himself away from the land he loved so 
well, and now upon the soil of America, again 
raised his arm against the enemies of freedom. 
Dispatched by Washington to the relief of the 
Carolinas, which at this juncture were threatened 
with invasion by the vengeful Britons, he had 
reached Charleston, with his legion, just in time 
to anticipate the approach of Prevost, and prepare 
for a strenuous defense. 

The force of Pulaski consisted of his own 
44 legion,” and the hastily raised assistance of a 
few hundred patriots of Charleston and the sur- 
rounding country; and with these he determined, 
if possible, to hold possession of the -city until 


the arrival of the American succors, under com- 
mand of General Lincoln. 

But the inhabitants, fearful of the consequen- 
ces, should they, by a protracted resistance , pro- 
voke the rage of the English commander, and 
hopeless of being enabled to withstand the enemy 
until the arrival of General Lincoln, were, as a 
general thing, anxious to capitulate ; and, while 
yet they could, to make favorable terms with 
Prevost. But this the fearless Polander opposed 
with determined resolution. 

44 Better,” said he, 44 capitulate with arms in 
your hands, and with defying front. Better 
capitulate in the enemy’s camp, and with the 
language of your cannon. Then the terms will 
be for us to decide, and for the Britons to submit 
to.” 

But unhappily, such noble sentiments as these 
were unshared by the majority of the citizens, 
and it required all the eloquence and sagacity of 
Pulaski to prevent their throwing themselves into 
negotiation with Prevost. 


It was evening once more in Charleston — one 
of those delightful, mellow evenings, which make 
May beautiful in southern regions. The sun had 
not yet sank beneath the horizon, and his beams 
yet slanted across the roofs of the city, and ting- 
ed the tree-tops with golden luster. They fell 
upon the white tents of the British encampment, 
and upon the royal banners, fluttering above 
them. 

And those departing day-beams stole through 
the open casement of a dwelling, in the upper 
part of Charleston, and trembled around the head 
of a young girl, who knelt beside a couch. It 
was one of those quiet old chambers which we 
sometimes meet with, even now, in a few old- 
time mansions of the south, panneled with carv- 
ed wainscoting, and hung with ancient family 
portraits, that seemed like strange sentinels upon 
the wall, watching the living generations pass 
away beneath them. 

The figure of the girl who knelt upon the floor 
was slight and elegant. Her long black ringlets 
hung disordered over her white shoulders, and as 
she bent, with her face buried in the coverlid of 
the couch, it was evident that she was suffering 
the deepest mental anguish. Heavy sobs at times 
burst from her breast, and her whole form seemed 
shaken with grief. 

Upon the bed itself lay an old man, his shrunk-* 
en forehead sprinkled with grav hairs. His eyes 
were closed at this moment, but he slumbered 
not, for his fingers nerviously clutched the cover- 
ing, and his features ever and anon were convuls- 
ed as if with pain. The old man was dying, and 
it was his daughter who knelt besid him. 

That young girl, sobbing in agony at her fa- 
ther’s dying bed, was Louise Rivers, the bride of 
one short day. 

Three years had passed, and oh, the suffering of 
those dreadful years ! Louise, stricken down, by 
the terrible announcement of her husband’s fate, 
had been lifted from the ground, bereft of reason. 
Her* brain, overpowered by the awful weight 
which so suddenly fell upon it, had in mercy been 
permitted to reel and wander ; and thus her young 
existence had been saved. 

For two years she had been a. maniac — not 
wild nor violent, but with that settled, hopeless 
melancholy, which draws tears from every pity- 
ing beholder. She never wept ; but there was 
such a sorrow in her every look, so much des- 
pairing grief, in the perpetual sad smile which 
dwelt upon her pallid lip, that it wrung the heart 
of every friend to look upon her. 

Her father, Mr. Arnoult, was nearly broken- 
hearted, too, at the double loss of his cherished 
son-in-law and his gentle daughter’s reason ; but 
he bowed himself, with the humility of a Chris- 
tian, to the fearful stroke, and, when the first shock 
of his bereavement was over, devoted himself in- 
cessantly to his stricken child. 

His business, materially damaged by the sacri- 
fices of property which he had made for his 
country, and from the capture of many of his ves- 
sels by British privateers, was now almost en- 
tirely neglected by the old merchant. One by 
one pecuniary losses came upon him, and step 
by step he became reduced in fortune. But the 
father heeded not the approach of ruin. He was 


wrapt up in his maniac child, and the whole 
world of his future life seemed centered* in her 
person. For days and nights, and months and 
weeks, Mr. Arnoult never left her side, and the 
pale mourner seemed to cling only to him, and 
was never contented without him. He would 
lead her out over the green fields, and by the 
river’s banks, and kneel beside her to pluck the 
daisies and cowslips, which with childish ear- 
nestness she would weave into garlands to deck 
her glossy hair. He would pillow her cheek for 
hours upon his bosom, and watch her slumbers. 
And that broken down old man would moan with 
agony, as he kissed the white brow of his child, 
and marked her faded features. Often and often 
the maniac girl awoke with her pale face wet 
with her parent's sorrowing tears. Ah, what a 
fearful three years mourning was this of the old 
man Arnoult. 

Louise, we have said, never wept. Her tears 
were shed from her heart, daily, hourly, wasting 
her young life. At times, she would shrink to 
her father’s side, and throwing her arms convul- 
sively around his neck, gaze with harrowing in- 
tenseness into his eyes, and murmur : 

44 Where is he *? where is Ernest *? Father — 
where is Ernest V* 

And then Arnoult, stooping down to kiss her 
white brow, would answer softly — 

44 He will come, my Louise !” 

Then Louise would raise her eyes to heaven, 
and with a sad smile parting her lips, seem to 
thank her father for the comfort which he gave 
her. 

But now, in the golden light of that southern 
sunset, the crazed head of his victim rested upon 
her dying father’s bedside. Still the old man’s 
eyes were closed and his fingers strayed over the 
coverlid, grasping its folds. And still h is deep 
sobs shook the mad girl’s breast. 

And now another figure stood suddenly within 
the chamber, intercepting the sun’s rays. It was 
that of a martial-looking man, with a dark, but 
melancholy countenance, and eyes singularly soft, 
as they rested now upon the objects before him. 
He was clad in the uniform of a cavalry officer, 
and a heavy, horseman’s saber hung at his thigh. 
He held in his hand a chapeau, from which de- 
pended a long white plume ; and, as he stood sur- 
veying the sad spectacle within the apartment, it 
was impossible to conceive of a more striking 
figure. 

Suddenly the kneeling girl raised her head, and 
turned her eyes toward the visitor, for her ears 
had caught the clanking of his sword against his 
iron-bound boot. 

Ah, what a countenance was that now lifted 
up to the gaze of the soldier. So lovely, and yet 
so despairing — so sweet, yet so fearfully sorrow- 
ful ! Beautiful indeed was Louise even now, but 
it was the strange beauty of inward grief, made 
holy. The light was no more in her young eyes, 
as when we first beheld her clinging proudly to 
her husband’s arm. The glow was no more on 
her cheek, nor the freshness upon her lip. 

But . beautiful — still beautiful — was the mad 
Louise Rivers. 

The soldier stretched out his arms before him, 
and the young girl arose, and came to him, and 
kissed his hands. Then the visitor bent down, 
and pressed his lips upon her pure forehead 0 
the loveliness of that unspoken sympathy ! It 
was the silent interchange of unsullied natures. 

That soldier was Casimir Pulaski ! 

His soft eyes were moist, as he gazed from the 
face of the maiden to that of her dying sire. He 
raised his glance to heaven. 

And at that moment, the curtains of the win- 
dow, were thrust suddenly aside, and the figure 
of a man sprang through the casement, and stood 
before Pafaski and the girl whose hands he 
clasped. 

TO B1 •ONCLUDKD. 


▲ mother’s love. 

If there be one thing pure, 

Where all beside is stulied ; 

That tan endure. 

When all else pass away ; 

If there be ought 

Surpassing human deed, or word or 1 bought. 
It is a mother’s love. > 
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AND GOLDEN ROLE 


(Bxftxmt of a barrister. 

THE MOTHER AND SON. 


Dinner had been oyer about half an hour one 
Sunday afternoon — the only day on which for 
year* I had been able to enjoy a dinner — and I was 
leisurely sipping a gloss of wine, when a carriage 
droy« rapidly up to the door, aloud rat-tat follow- 
ed, and my friend Dr. Curteis, to my great surprise, 
was announced. 

“ I hare called,” said the doctor as we shook 
hands, “ to ask you to accompany me to Mount 
Place. I have just receired a hurried note from 
Miss Armitage, stating that her mother, after a 
very brief illness, is rapidly sinking, and request- 
ing my attendance, as well as that of a legal gentle- 
man, immediately.” 

“ Mrs. Armitage !” I exclaimed, inexpressibly 
shocked. “ Why, it is scarcely more than a fort- 
night ago that I met her at the Rochfords in brill- 
iant health and spirits.” 

“ Eren so. But will you accompany me ? I 
don’t know where to find any one else for the mo- 
ment, and time presses.” 

“It is an attorney, probably, rather than a bar- 
rister, that is needed ; but under the circumstances, 
and knowing her as I do, I cannot hesitate.” 

We were soon bowling along at a rapid pace, and 
in little more than an hour reached the dying lady's 
residence, situated in the county of Essex, and dis- 
tant about ten miles from London. We entered 
together; and Dr. Curteis, leaving me in the li- 
brary, proceeded at once to the sick chamber. 
About ten minutes afterwards the housekeeper, a 
tall, foreign- looking, and rather handsome woman, 
came into the room, and announced that the doctor 
wished to see me. She was deadly pale, and, I ob- 
served. trembled like an aspen. I motioned her to 
precede me; and she, with unsteady steps, im- 
mediately led the way. So great was her agitation, 
that twice, in ascending the stairs, she only saved 
herself from falling by grasping the banister-rail. 
The presage I drew from the exhibition of such 
overpowering emotion, by a person whom I knew 
to have been long not only in the service, but in 
the confidence of Mrs. Armitage, was soon confirm- 
ed by Dr. Curteis, whom we met coming cut of the 
chamber of the expiring patent. 

“ Step this way,” said he, addressing me, and 
leading to an adjoining apartment. “We do not 
require your attendance, Mrs. Bourdon,” said he, 
as soon as we reached it, to the housekeeper, who 
had swiftly followed us, and now stood staring with 
eager eyes in. the doctor's face, as if life and death 
hung on his lips. “ Have the goodness to leave us,” 
he added tartly, perceiving she did not stir, but 
continued her fearful, scrutinising glance. She 
started at his altered tone, flushed crimson, then 
paled to a chalky whiteness, and muttering, left 
the apartment. 

“ The danger of her mistress has bewildered her,” 

I remarked. 

“ Perhaps so,” remarked Dr. Curteis. “ Be that 
as it may, Mrs. Armitage is beyond all human help. 
In another hour she will be, as we say, no more.” 

“ I feared so. What is the nature of her dis- 
order ?” 

“ A rapid wasting away, as I am informed. The 
appearances presented are those of a person expir- 
ing of atrophy, or extreme emaciation.” 

“ Indeed. And so sudden too !” 

“Yes. I am glad you are come, although your 
professional services will not, it seems, be required 
— a neighboring attorney having performed the ne- 
cessary duty — something, I believe, relative to the 
will or the dying lady. We will speak further to- 
gether by and by. In the meantime,” continued 
Dr. Curteis, with a perceptible tremor in his voice, 

“ it will do neither of us any harm to witness the 
closing scene of the life of Mary Rawdon, whom you 
and I twenty years ago worshiped as one of the 
gentlest and most beautiful of beings with which 
the Creator ever graced his universe. It will be a 
peaceful parting. Come.” 

Just as, with noiseless footsteps, we entered the 
silent death-chamber, the last rays of the setting 
sun were falling upon the figure of Ellen Armi- 
tage — who knelt in speechless agony by the bed- 
side of her expiring parent — and faintly lighting 
up the pale, emaciated, sunken features of the so 
lately brilliant, courted Mrs. Armitage ! But for 
the ineffaceable splendor of her deep-blue eyes, I 
should scarcely have recognised her. Standing in 
the shadow, as thrown by the heavy bed-drapery, 
we gazed and listened unperceived. 

“ Ellem,” murmured the dying lady, “ come 
nearer to me. It is growing dark, and I cannot 
see you plainly. Now, then, read to me, beginning 
at the verse you finished with as good Dr.Uurtefi 
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entered. Ay,” she faintly whispered, “ it is thus, 
Ellen, with thy hand clasped in mine, and with the 
words of the holy book sounding from thy dear 
lips, that I would pass away !” 

Ellen, interrupted only by her blinding tears, 
making sad stops, complied. Twilight stole on 
and threw its shadow over the solemn scene, deep- 
ening its holiness of sorrow. Night came with all 
her train ; and the silver radiance kissed into ethe- 
real beauty the pale lace of the weeping girl, still 
pursuing her sad and sacred task. Wenesitated 
to disturb, by the slightest movement, the repose 
of a death- bed over which belief and hope, those 
only potent ministers, shed light and calm! At 
length Dr. Curteis advanced gently toward the bed, 
ana taking the daughter’s hand, said in a low voice, 
“ Had you mot better retire, my dear young lady, 
for a few moments ?” She understood him, and 
raising from her knees threw herself in an ecstacy 
of grief upon the corpse, from which the spirit had 
just pass&i away. Assistance was summoned, and 
the sobbing girl was borne from the chamber. 

I descended, full of emotion, to the library, where 
Dr. Curteis promised shortly to join me. Noise- 
lessly entering the room, I came suddenly upon the 
housekeeper and a tall young man, standing with 
their backs toward me in the recesses of one of the 
windows, and partly shrouded by the heavy cloth 
curtains. They were evidently in earnest confer- 
ence, and several words, the significance of which 
did not at the moment strike me, reached my ears 
before they perceived my approach. The instant 
they did so, they turned hastily round, and eyed 
me with an expression of flurried alarm, which at 
the time surprised me not a little. “ All is over, 
Mrs. Bourdon,” said I, finding she did not speak; 
“and your presence is probably needed by Miss. 
Armitage.” A flash of intelligence, as I spoke, 
passed between the pair ; but whether indicative of 
grief or joy, so momentary was the glance, I should 
nave been puzzled to determine. The hosuekeeper 
immediately left the room, keeping her eyes, as she 
passed* fixed upon me with the same nervous ap- 
prehensive look which had before irritated Dr. Cur- 
teis. The young man followed more slowly. He 
was a tall and rather handsome youth, apparently 
about one or two-amd-twenty years of age. His 
hair was black as jet, and his dark eyes were of 
singular brilliancy ; but the expression, I thought, 
was scarcely a refined or highly-intellectual one. 
His resemblance to Mrs. Bourdon, whose son in- 
deed he was, was very striking. He bowed slight- 
ly, but courteously, as to an equal, as he closed the 
door, and I was left to the undisturbed enjoyment 
of my own reflections, which, ill-defined and indis- 
tinct as they were, were anything but pleasant 
company. My reverie was at length interrupted 
by the entrance of the doctor, with the announce- 
ment that the carriage was in waiting to re-convey 
us to town. 

We had journeyed several miles on our return 
before a word had been spoken by either of us. My 
companion was apparently even more painfully 
preoccupied than myself. He was, howevef, the 
first to break the silence. 

“ The emaciated corpse we have just left little 
resembles the gay and beautiful girl, for whose 
smiles you and 1 were once disposed to shoot each 
other.” 

The doctor’s voice trembled with emotion, and his 
face, I perceived, was pale as marble. 

“ Mary Rawdon,” I remarked, “lives again in 
her daughter.” 

“ Yes, her very image. Do you know,” continued 
he, speaking with rapid energy, “ I suspect Mary 
Rawaon— Mrs. Armitage, I would say— has been 
foully, treacherously dealt with ?” 

I started with amazement; and yet the announce- 
ment but embodied and gave form and color to my 
own ill-defined and shadowy suspicions. 

“Good heavens! How ? By whom ?” 

“ Unless I am greatly mistaken, she has been 
poisoned by an adept in the use of suoh destructive 
agents.” 

“ Mrs. Bourdon ?” 

“ No ; by her son. At least my suspicions point 
that way. She is probably cognisant of the crime. 
But in order that you should understand the 
grounds upon which my conjectures are principal- 
ly founded, I must enter into a short explanation. 
Mrs. Bourbon, a woman of Spanish extraction, and 
who formerly occupied a much higher position than 
she does now, lived with Mrs. Armitage from the 
period of her husband’s death, now about sixteen 
years ago. Mrs. Bourdon has a son; a tall, good- 
looking fellow enough, whom you may have seen.” 

“ He was with his mother in the library as I en- 
tered it after leaving you.” 

“ Ah ! Well, hem ! This boy, in his mother's 
opinion — but that perhaps is somewhat excusable — 
exhibited early indications of having been born a 
‘genius.' Mrs. Armitage, who had been first 
Struck by the beauty of the child rgradurily acquir- 


ed the same notion ; and the result was, that he was 

little by little invested— with at least her approval 

with the privileges supposed to be the lawful inheri- 
tance of such gifted spirits ; namely, the right to be 
as idle as he pleased — geniuses, you know, can, ac- 
cording to the popular notion, attain any conceiva- 
ble amount of Knowledge per sal turn at a bound— 
and to exalt himself in the stilts of his own conceit 
above the useful and honorable pursuits suited to 
the station in life in which Providence had cast his 
lot. The fruit of such training soon showed itself. 
Young Bourdon grew up a conceited and essentially 
ignorant puppy, capable of nothing but bad verses, 
and thoroughly impressed with but one important 
fact, which was, that he, Alfred Bourdon, was the 
most gifted and the most ill-used of all God's crea- 
tures. To genius, in any intelligible sense of the 
term, he has in truth no pretensions. He is en- 
dowed, however, with a kind of reflective talent, 
which is often mistaken by fools for creature pow- 
er . The morbid fancies and melancholy scorn of 
Byron, for instance, such gentry reflect back from 
their foggy imaginations, in exaggerated and distor- 
ted feebleness of whining versicles, and so on with 
other lights, celestial or infernal. This, however, 
by the way. The only rational pursuit he ever 
followed, and that only by fits ana starts, and to 
gratify his faculty of “wonder,” I fancy, was chem- 
istry. A small laboratory was fitted up for him in 
the little summer-house you may have observed at 
the further corner of the lawn. This study of his, 
if study such desultory snatches at science may be 
called, led him, in his examination of vegetable 
bodies, to a smattering acquaintance with botany, a 
science of which Ellen Armitage is an enthusias- 
tic student. They were foolishly permitted to 
botanise together, and the result was, that Alfred 
Bourdon, acting upon the principle of that genius — 
whether sham or real — levels all merely mundane 
distinctions, had the impudence to aspire to the 
hand of Miss Armitage. His passion, sincere or 
simulated, has never been, I have reason to know, 
in the slightest degree reciprocated by its object ; 
but so blind is vanity, that when, about six weeks 
ago, an eclaircissement took place, and the fellow’s 
dream was somewhat rudely dissipated, the unto- 
ward rejection of his prosperous suit was, there is 
every reason to believe, attributed, by both mother 
and son, to the repugnance of Mrs. Armitage alone; 
and to this idiotic hallucination she has, I fear, fal- 
len a sacrifice. Judging from the emaciated ap- 
pearance of the body, and other phenomena com- 
municated to me by her ordinary medical atten- 
dant — a blundering ignoramus, who ought to have 
called in assistance long before — she has been poi- 
soned with iodine ; which, administered in certain 
quantities, would produce precisely the same symp- 
toms. Happily, there is no mode of destroying hu- 
man life wnich so surely leads to the detection of 
the murderer as the use of such agents ; and of this 
truth, the post-mortem examination, which takes 
place to-morrow morning, will, if I am not grossly 

mistaken, supply another vivid illustration 

Legal assistance will ne doubt be necessary, and I 
am sure that I do not err in expecting that you will 
aid me in bringing to justice the murderer of Mary 
Rawdon.” 

The pressure of his hand was my only answer. 

“ I snail call for you at ten o'clock,” said he, as 
he put me down at my own door. I bowed, and the 
carriage drove off. 

“ Well ?” said I, as Dr. Curteis and Mr. — — , the 
eminent surgeon, entered the library at Mount 
Place, the following morning, after a long absence. 

“As I anticipated,” replied the doctor, with a 
choking voice — “ she has been poisoned.” 

I started to my feet. 

“ And the murderer ?” 

“ Our suspicions still point to young Bourdon ; 
but the persons of both mother and son have been 
secured.” 

“ Apart ?” 

“ Yes ; and I have dispatched a servant to request 
the presence of a neighbor— a country magistrate. 

I expect him momently.” 

Auer a brief consultation we directed our steps 
to the summer-house, which contained young Bour- 
don’s laboratory. In the room itself, notning of 
importance was discovered ; but in an enclosed re- 
cess, which we broke open, we found a curiously- 
fashioned glass bottle, half fall of iodine. 

“ This is it !” said Mr. ; “ and in a powdered 

state, too — and just ready to mix with brandy, or 
any other available dissolvent.” 

The powder had somewhat the appearance of fine 
black-lead. Nothing further of any consequence 
being observed, we returned to the house, where the 
magistrate had already arrived. 

Alfred Bourdon was first brought in ; and he 
having been duly cautioned that he was not obliged 
to answer any question, and that what he di<I say 
would be taken down, and, if necessary, used against 
him, I proposed the following questions : 
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“ Have you the key of your laboratory r* 

“ No— the door is always open.” 

“ Well, then, of any door or cupboard in the 

room ?” 

A r this question his face flushed purple, and he 
stammered : “There is no—” and abruptly paused. 

“ D j 1 understand you to say there is no cup- 
board or place of concealment in the room?” 

“ No— here is the key.” 

“Has any one had access to the oupboard or re- 
cess of which this is the key, except yourself?” 

The young man shook as if smitten with ague— 
his lips chattered, but no articulate sound esoaped 

them. 

“ You need not answer the question,” said the 
magistrate, “ unless you choose to do so. I again 
warn you, that all you say will, if necessary, be 
used against you.” 

“ No one, he at length gasped, mastering his 
hesitation by a strong exertion of the will — “no 
one can have access to the place but myself. I have 
never parted with the key.” 

Mrs. Bourbon was now called in. After inter- 
changing a glance of intense agony, and, as it 
seemed to me, of affectionate intelligence with her 
son, she oalmly answered the questions put to her. 
They were unimportant, except the last, and that 
acted upon her like a galvanic shock. I was this : 

“ Did you ever struggle with your son, on the 
landing leading to the bedroom of the deceased, for 
the possession of this bottle ?” and I held up that 
which we had found in the reoess. 

A slight scream escaped her lips ; and then she 
stood rigid, erect, motionless, glaring alternately 
at me and at the fatal bottle, with eyes that seemed 
starting from their sockets. I glanced toward the 
son ; he was also affected in a terrible manner. His 
knees smote each other, and a clammy perspiration 
burst forth, and settled upon his pallia forehead. 

“ Again I caution you,” iterated the magistrate, 
“ that you are not bound to answer any ot these 
questions.” 

The woman’s lips moved. “ No— never!” she al- 
most inaudibly gasped, and fell senseless on the floor. 

As soon as she was removed, Jane Withers was 
called. She deposed that, three days previously, as 
she was, just before dark, arranging some linen in 
a room some yards distant from the bedroom of her 
late mistress, she was surprised at hearing a noise 
just outside the door, as of persons struggling, 
and speaking in low but earnest tones. She drew 
aside a corner of the muslin curtain of the window, 
whieh looked upon the passage or oorridor, and 
there saw Mrs. Bourdon striving to wrest some- 
thing from her son’s hand. She heard Mrs. Bour- 
don say t 4 You shall not do it, or you shall not 
have it’ — she oould not be sure which. A nofee 
of some sort seemed to alarm them; they ceased 
struggling, and listened attentively for a few mo- 
ments ; then Alfred Bourdon stole off on tip-toe, 
leaving the object in pursuit, which witness oould 
not see distinctly, in his mother’s hand. Mrs. 
Bourdon oontinued to listen, and presently Miss 
Armitage, opening the door of her mother’s cham- 
ber, called her by name. She immediately placed 
what was in her hand on the marble top of a side- 
table, standing in the oorridor, and hastened to 
Miss Armitage. Witness left the room she had 
been in, a few minutes afterwards ; and curious to 
know what Mrs. Bourdon and her son had been 
struggling for, went to the table to look at it. It 
was an oddly-shaped glass bottle, containing a good 
deal of blackish-gray powder, whioh, as she held it 
up to the light, looked like black-lead !” 

“ Would you be able to swear to the bottle if you 
saw it ?” 

“ Certainly I should.” 

“ By what mark or token ?” 
u The name of Valpy or Vulpy was oast into it — 
that is the name that was in the glass itsslf.” 

“ Is this it ?” 

“ It is— i swear most positively.” 

A letter was also read which had been taken from 
Bourdon’s pocket. It was much orsassd, and 
proved to be in ths handwriting of Mrs. Armitage. 
it consisted of a severe rebake at the young man’s 
presumption in seeking to address himself to her 
daughter; which insolent ingratitude, the writer 
said, she would never, while she lived, either forget 
or forgive. The last sentenoe was strongly under- 
lined, in a different ink from that used by the wri- 
ter of the letter. 

The surgeon deposed to the o&nse of death. It 
had been brought on by ths notion of iodine, whioh, 
administered in certain quantities, produced symp- 
toms as of rapid atrophy, sack as had appeared in 
Mrs. Armitage. The glass bottle, found in ths re- 
cess, contained iodine in a pulverised state. 

I deposed that, on entering ths library on the 
previous evening, I overheard young Mr. Bourdon, 
addressing his mother, say : “ Now that it is done 
past recall, I will not shrink from any consequen- 
ces, be they what they may !” 


This was ths substance of the evidence adduced; 
and the magistrate at once committed Alfred Bour- 
don to Clemsford jail, to take his trial at the next 
assise, for “ wilful murder.” A coroner’s inquisi- 
sition, a few days after, also returned a verdict of 
“ wilful murder” against him on the same evidence. 

Abont an hoar after his committal, and just pre- 
vious to the arrival of the vehicle which was to 
convey him to the county jail, Alfred Bourdon re- 
quested an interview with me. I very relnotantly 
consented; but steeled as I was against him, I 
oould not nelp feeling dreadfully shocked at the 
change which so brief an interval had wrought upon 
him. It had done the work of years. Despair- 
black, utter despair, was written in every lineament 
of his expressive countenance. 

“ I have requested to see you,” said the unhappy 
culprit, “rather than Dr. Curteis, because he, I 
know, is bitterly prejudiced against me. But you 
will not refuse, I think, the solemn request of a 
dying man — for a dying man I feel myself to be — 
however long or short the interval which stands 
between me and the scaffold. It is not with a 
childish hope that any assertion of mine can avail 
before the tribunal of the law against the evidence 
adduced this day, that I, with all the solemnity 
befitting a man whose days are numbered, declare 
to you that 1 am wholly ignorant of the crime laid 
to my charge. I have no such expectation ; 1 seek 
only that you, in pity of my youth and untimely 
fate, should convey to her whom I have madly pre- 
sumed to worship, this message : * Alfred Bourdon 
was mad, but not blood-guilty ; and of the crime 
laid to his charge he is as innocent as an unborn 
child!’ ” 

“ The pure aud holy passion, young man,”said I, 
somewhat startled by his impressive manner, “ how- 
ever presumptuous, as far as social considerations 
are concerned, it might be, by which you affect to 
be inspired, is utterly inconsistent with the cruel, 
dastardly crime of which suoh damning evidence 
has an hour since been given ” 

“ Bay no more, sir,” interrupted Bourdon, sink- 
ing back in his seat and burying his face in his hands : 
“ it were a bootless errand, she could not, in the 
face of that evidence, believe my unsupported asser- 
tion ! It were as well, perhaps, she did not. And 
yet, sir, it is hard to be trampled into a felon's 
grave, loaded with the maledictions of those whom 
you would coin your heart to serve and bless ! Ah, 
sir,” he continued, while tears of agony streamed 
through his half closed fingers, “ you oaunot con- 
ceive the unutterable bitterness of the pang which 
rends the heart of him who feels that he is not only 
despised, but loathed, hated, execrated, by her 
whom his soul idolizes ! Mine was no boyish tran- 
sient passion, it has grown with my growth and 
strengthened with my strength. My life has been but 
one long dream of her. All that my soul had drunk 
in of beauty in the visible earth and heavens— the 
light of setting suns — the radiance of the silver 
stars — the breath of summer flowers, together with 
all which we imagine of celestial purity and grace, 
seemQd to me in her incarnated, concentrated and 
oombined! And now lost — lost — for ever lost!” 
The violence of his emotions choked his utterance ; 
and deeply and painfully affected, I hastened from 
his presenoe. 

Time sped as ever onwards, surely and silently ; 
and justioe, with her feet of lead, but hands of iron, 
closed gradually upon her quarry. Alfred Bour- 
don was arraigned before a jury of his countrymen, 
to answer finally to the accusation of wilful murder 
preferred against him . 

The evidence, as given before the committing 
magistrate, and the coroner’s inquisition, was re- 
peated with some addition of passionate expressions 
used by the prisoner indicative of a desire to be 
avenged on the deceased. The cross-examination 
by the counsel for the defense was able, but failed 
to shake the oase for the prosecution. His own 
admission that no one but himself had access to the 
reoess where the poison was found, told fatally 
against him. When called upon to address the 
jury, he delivered himself of a speech rather 
t h a n a defense ; of an oratorical effusion, instead ef 
a vigorous, and, if possible, damaging commentary 
on the evidence arrayed against Mm. It was a 
labored, and in part eloquent, exposition of the 
necessary fallibility of human judgment, illustra- 
ted by numerous examples of erroneous verdicts. 
His peroration I lotted down at the time : “ Thus, 
my lord and gentleman of the jury, it is abundant- 
ly manifest, not only by these examples, but by the 
testimony whioh every man bears in his own breast 
that God oould not have willed, could not have 
commanded his creatures to perform a pretended 
duty, whioh he vouchsafed them no power to perfom 
righteously. Oh, be sure that if he had intended, 
if he had commanded you to pronounce irreversi- 
ble deorees upon your fellow-man, quenching that 
life whioh is his highest gift, hs would have en- 
dowed yon with gift# to perform that duty rightly. 


Has he done so ? Ask not alone the pages dripping 
with innooent blood which I have quoted, but your 
own hearts! Are you, according to the promise of 
the serpent-tempter, * Gods, knowing good from 
evil ?’ of such clear omniscience that you can hurl 
an unprepared soul before the tribunal of bis Ma- 
ker in the full assurance that you have rightly 
loosed the silver oord which he had measured, have 
justly broken the golden bowl which he had faah- 
ioned ! Oh, my lord,” he concluded, his dark eye 
flashing with excitement, “it is possible that the 
first annonoement of my innocence, may be pro- 
claimed from the awful tribunal of him who alone 
cannot err ! How if he, whose eye is even now 
upon us, should then proclaim, * /, too, sat that 
day in judgment when you presumed to doom your 
fellow worm; and / saw that the murderer was not 
in the dock, but on the bench!’ Oh, my lord, 
think well of what you do — pause ere yon incur 
such fearful hazard; for be assured, for all these 
things God will also bring you to judgment !” 

He ceased, and sank back exhausted. His fer- 
vid declamation produced a considerable impres- 
sion upon the auditory ; but it soon disappeared be- 
fore the calm, impressive charge of the judge, who 
reassured the startled jury by reminding them 
that their duty was to honestly execute the law, 
not to dispute about its justice. For himself he 
said, sustained oy a pure conscience, he was quite 
willing to incur the hazard hinted at by the pris- 
oner. After a careful and luminous summing up, 
the jury, with very slight deliberation, returned! 
verdict of “Guilty!” 

As the word passed the lips of the foreman of the 
jury, a piercing shriek ran through the court. It 
proceeded from a tall figure in black, who, with 
closely drawn voil, bad sat motionless during ike 
trial, just before the dock. It it was the prison- 
er’s mother. The next instant she rose, and throw- 
ing back her veil, wildly exclaimed, “ He is inno- 
oent — innocent, I tell ye ! I alone ” 

“ Mother ! mother ! for the love of Heaven be 
silent!” shouted the prisoner with frantic vehe- 
mence, and str etching himself over the front of the 
dock as if to grasp and restrain her. 

“ Innocent, I tell you !” oontinued the woman. 
“ I — I alone am the guilty person ! It was 1 alone 
that perpetrated the deed ! He knew it not, sus- 
pected it not, till it was too late. Here,” she added, 
drawing a sheet of paper from her bosom— 44 here 
is my confession, with each circumstanos detailed!" 

As she waved it over her head, it was snatched 
by her son, and, swift as lightning, torn in shreds 
“She is mad! Heed her not— believe her not?’ 
He at tbesame time shouted at the top of his powerful 
voice, “She is distracted — mad! Now, my lord, 
your sentence ! Come !” 

The tumult and excitement in the oourt no lan- 
guage whioh 1 can employ would convey an adequate 
impression of. As soon as oalm was partially re- 
stored, Mrs. Bourdon was taken into custody ; the 
prisoner was removed; and the court adjourned, 
of course, without passing sentence. 

It was even as his mother said ! Subsequent in- 
vestigation, aided by her confessions, amply proved 
that the fearful crime was conoeived and perpetra- 
ted by her alone; in the frantic hope of scouring 
for her idolized son the hand and fortune of Mias 
Armitage. She had often been present with him 
in his laboratory, and thus become aoquaintod with 
the uses to whioh certain agents could be put. 8he 
had purloined the key of the recess, and he, unfor- 
tunately too late to prevent the perpetration of the 
crime, had, by mere accident, discovered the ab- 
straction of the poison. His subsequent declarations 
had been made for the determined purpoee of saving 
his mother’s life by the sacrifice ox his own ! 

The wretched woman was not reserved to fall be- 
fore the justioe of her country. The hand of God 
smote her ere the scaffold was prepared for her. 
She was smitten with frenzy, and died raving in 
the Metropolitan Lunatic Asylum. Alfred Bour- 
don, after a lengthened imprisonment, was libera- 
ted. He called on me, by appointment, a few days 
previous to leaving this country for ever ; and I 
placed in bis hands a small pocket Bible, on the iy 
leaf of which was written one word — ••JE/len f 
His dim eye lighted up with something of its old 
fire as he glanced at the characters ; he then closed 
the book, placed it in his bosom, and waiving as 
a mute farewell — I saw he durst not trust hinmsif 
to speak— hastily departed. I never saw him 
more! 


Beside the marble boat 
Which marks where venerable Goodness waits 
Th’ archangels’ call, Tradition loves to sU 
And chronicle her deeds. — [Mrs. West. 


Love is ths shadow of the morning, whiah de- 
creases as the day advanoes. Friendship is the 
shadow of the evening, which strengthens with the 
setting son ef life. 
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Anting Ibntntare. 


A DAY’S STALKING IN INDIA. 

Pat was Just dawning as we rode off towards 
the tents. The night’s rain had calmed the fiery 
.gale, and cleared away the dust and sand that 
hitherto had loaded the air and dimmed the light, 
and as the sun rose, all nature sparkled in his 
beams, and seemed to smile with gladness at the 
change. The withered grass was already turning 
green, and tfie parched trees looked refreshed, ana 
sent forth their fragrance as if in incense for the 
boon. The lapwing hovered about screaming his 
rejoicings, and the lark sang merrily as he soared 
high on the buoyant air, and our hearts were gay 
as his as we cantered freely alon£ over the track- 
less waste, the horses bounding joyously forward 
as they trod the elastic turf. But as the sun ad- 
vanced, the happy delusion vanished like a dream 
— the heat and glare became intense, and soon all 
traces of the joyous change were gone 

It was almost noon when we reached our camp, 
which we were glad to find pitched under the 
shade of a fine mango grove, offering a deliciously 
cool retreat from the fire that raged outside. 

The Shikaries had good news for us, but it was 
too late for the heavy jungle, which was yet a long 
way off, so we indulged in a siesta till the cool of 
the evening, when we went out after the small 
game which were calling in every direction around 
the camp; peacocks, partridge, jungle- fowl, quail, 
and many others of the feathered tribe, seemed 
bent upon summoning us to their destruction, and 
having committed some havoc among them, we 
returned home with a full bag. 

The first crowing of the jungle cock roused us 
next morning, and we were soon on the way to 
the great forest. 

There were numerous tracks of game, but our 
party was too large, and the noise we made in 
scrambling through the thick cover drove all be- 
fore us, and for a long time we saw nothing ; I, 
therefo re, struck off in a different direction, taking 
only Khungle with me to carry a spare rifle. 

We soon came on the fresh trail of a large herd 
of sambur, which led us a chase till evening, and 1 
began to despair of finding them, and was thinking 
of giving it up, when about a hundred yards ahead 
I observed a tree shake violently, as if some large 
animal rubbed itself against it; concluding it to 
be the sambur, we crept up as near as possible till 
we could distinctly hear every movement or sound 
they made, but the underwood and long grass quite 
concealed them from view. It seemed that they 
were just rising from their noonday siesta, some 
were already on foot, and we could hear others 
now and then rise and begin to graze or crop the 
leaves, while the tree was still shaken by a stag 
that rubbed his young antlers against it. 

Long and eagerly I watched my opportunity, and 
had just got a glimpse of a fine stag, when suddenly 
the deep roar of a tiger came booming on the still 
air, and the startled herd rushed wildly past us ; 
reserving iny shot for nobler game, I let them go 
unharmed, and when all was again quiet we crept 
cautiously forward to reconnoiter. 

The sun had set to us, and the shades of evening 
were fast spreading over the scene. There was a 
solemn stillness and deep silence abroad, which 
combined with the gloom of evening, made the 
solitude of the mighty forest doubly impressive ; 
not a leaf stirred on the tall trees, and the dew- 
drop gathered upon them, and stood glistening 
without a breath to shake it down ; no living thing 
was to be seen, and not a sound to be heard, ex- 
cept the distant crowing of the jungle fowl, or the 
peacock’s call. * 

I was listening intently with my ear to the 
ground for some indication of the enemy, when all 
at once his unearthly roar again burst upon the 
silence, and rumbled grandly on through the hol- 
low echoes of forest and hill. We went on in the 
direction from which it Came, and found the man- 
gled remains of a human body. There was little of 
it left besides the bones, but it was evident the 
deed had not long been done, for the blood was 
scarcely dry, the marks of the death struggle were 
still fresh upon the ground, and the ghastly skull 
seemed even yet to gape with horror and dismay. 

1 guessed that the destroyer was not far off, and 
while casting round for his track, a low hollow 
growl, that seemed to come from the very ground 
under our feet, warned us to look to ourselves. 
For a moment 1 thought he was upon us ; my heart 
felt too large for me, and 1 could scarcely breathe 
for agitation, while even poor Khungle’s swarthy 
visage became less darker than usual ; but he came 
not, and the next moment we heard him going ofl 
through the thick cover, where it was impossible 


to get even a glimpse of his tawny hide. We soon 
found ths trail, and were following it up as well 
as the growing darkness would allow, when a low 
whistle from Khungle, who vvas a little behind, 
caught my ear. It was bia never-failing signal of 
game in sight, so I went back to where he stood 
beckoning to me, and gazing intently at some ob- 
ject which I could not see from my position. 
“ Bbalook, bhalook,” (bears, bears,) he whispered 
as I approached, and to my great joy I saw three 
of them together in the middle of a large open 
glade. Two were fighting fiercely, while tne third 
seemed endeavoring to separate them, and at last 
succeeded in restoring peace for awhile, but their 
savage anger was not to be restrained, and again 
they rushed upon each other with redoubled fury. 
It was a grand sight to see the ungainly brutes 
clash together; the force with which they met 
bringing both to the ground, when, locked in each 
other's iron gripe, they rolled and tumbled about, 
while they sustained the deadly fight with teeth 
and hind claws. 

As they seemed well matched, and likely to 
keep it up for some time, 1 thought it a favorable 
opportunity to approach, so leaving Khungle where 
he was, with directions to run up with the second 
rifle as soon as I fired, I started off while the fight 
was at its highest — there was not a bush between 
them and the jungle, and I could see nothing to 
cover my advance except a lew scattered tufts of 
grass ; but, by means of crawling along, serpent 
like, from tuft to tuft, I had got over half the dis- 
tance, when, to my great relief, I came to a narrow 
ravine, which, winding along in the direction of 
my quarry, promised ample cover for the rest of 
the way. 

I how breathed freely and had leisure to examine 
the lie of the land. The fight was over for the 
present, and the combatants stood eyeing each 
other with no friendly aspect, while their peace- 
making companion kept between them, as if to 
prevent a renewal of hostilities. They were an 
awkward looking trio — but one of them, more es- 
pecially, was as diabolical looking an old savage as 
1 ever bad to deal with. He was far above the or- 
dinary size, and being nearly bald from age, or 
fighting, bis mis-shapen form was tbe more re- 
markable, while the little hair that was left, in- 
stead of concealing deformities, as it usually does 
for tbe race, hung in matted lumps from his long 
gaunt body and distorted limbs, or bristled fiercely 
out whenever it could; as the hideous monster 
stood grinning and glar.ng upon hia rival, he 
looked every inch a fiend. 

As I had anticipated, the ravine covered my ad- 
vance well, and after following its course for tome 
distance, I caught a passing glimpse of them 
through a narrow fissure in the bank. They dis- 
appeared in a moment, but I saw they had taken 
the alarm, and with heads erect, as they snuffed 
the tainted air, were shuffling toward me. 

With a beating heart 1 waited for their approach 
and as I heard them coming nearer and nearer, I 
began most devoutly to wish myself safely out of 
it. The suspense was short, though it seemed an 
age to me, and I felt a sort of relief when the huge 
brutes appeared on the top of the bank looming 
large as they stood between me and the clear blue 
sky. 

Aiming at the center of the white ring in the 
chest, I fired at the nearest — a grim-looktng old 
savage, whose bright eye twinkled mischievously 
when she first caught sight of me, and she fell 
with a fierce roar and gurgling growl, that I fondly 
hoped was her last, but it soon proved otherwise, 
and had nearly cost me dear; for, thinking her ac- 
count settled, I fired my second barrel at one of 
the others as they were walking oft*, seemingly in- 
clined to depart in peace. It hit him, and he 
turned sharply round and came back, his eyes 
flashing fire as he glared upon me with a look of 
fierce defiance and dire vengeance; and then, 
roaring with mingled agony and rage, charged 
headlong down the bank, followed closely by his 
wounded mate, who by this time had recovered 
herself. 

Helpless now, and almost hopeless, I fled the 
storm, and though I ran with all the energy of 
despair, the enraged brutes were closing on me 
fast. I felt their very breath upon my head, and I 
thought my hour was come, but doubling short, I 
managed to elude their grasp, and before they 
could follow the sudden turn, I had gained upon 
them considerably. At the same moment I caught 
sight of my trusty Khungle coming full speed to 
the rescue, and I felt reprieved. Though the 
bears were again closing up, the gallant fellow 
came on in the face of danger, and I hod scarcely 
time to suatch the rifle from his hand as we met, 
before they weie upon us. There was not a mo- 
ment foi aim, but a lucky shot from the hip rolled 
the foremost of them over as he was making his 
final rush to grapple. He turn'd a somerset past 


me as I sprang aside to avoid him, and then 1 a 
doubled up into a ball quite motionless. Fortune 
favored me with the second barrel also, and the 
other fell to the shot; but again she struggled hard 
with death, biting her wound and tearing the earth 
in her impotent rage, while making a desperate 
effort to rise. At last she recovered herself, and 
stood looking at me as it about to renew the charge. 
It was an anxious moment, as I was again defense- 
less; but happily gne seemed to have enough of it. 
Her heart failed, and she went off growling to the 
jungle, leaving me master of the field. 

Though it waa somewhat dark, I found little diffi- 
culty in following up the blood-stained track, and 
having reloaded both rifles, I soon traced her home. 
It was a dark dell, where the jungle was so thick 
and tangled that not a ray of light could penetrate. 
As I reached it there was a crash through the 
thicket, and an angry roar issued from its deepest 
gloom — but I could see nothing except two glaring 
orbs, that seemed to float towards me on thin air, 
growing larger and brighter as they approached. 
It was evident that the brute was charging, and all 
1 bad for it was a snap shot at the flashing eyes. It 
proved a good one, and when the rifle's echo died 
away in the distance all was again hushed and 
still. After listening awhile I groped my way on 
and found her quite dead, the ball having entered 
the forehead between the eyes. 

Night was closing in, and the evening vapors 
obscured what little light remained, but my work 
was not finished yet ; for on returning to look after 
the other bear, I found that he had rallied and was 
making his way to tbe jungle. The old fiend was 
more bent on mischief than ever, and as soon as he 
saw me, down he came, tooth and nail, to the 
charge. 

Both barrels, at a distance of twenty paces, had 
little effect but to increase bis fury, at he received 
their contents ; and by tbe time 1 was ready with 
the other rifle, he was up with me. I gave him 
right and left with the muzzle between hia fore 
paws, and it sent him reeling back, but his fierce 
nature seemed sustained by rage, for he soon re- 
covered tbe shock, and came on again, furioua as 
ever, though much crippled. 

I was obliged to run for it again, but having the 
speed of him now soon got out of his way, and 
then I managed to reload while retreating. An- 
other right and left brought him to, but he did not 
fall, and still presented a determined front, rush- 
ing at me whenever I went near him. I loaded 
with my last ball, and anxious to make the most of 
it, waited till he was quite still, and then taking a 
steady shot at his head, finished his career, and 
terminated the day’s adventure. The gallant old 
bfute sank quietly to the earth and never moved 
again. 

The field was won at last, and joyfully I turned 
my steps homeward, reflecting, as I went, on my 
debt of gratitude to Providence for the issue. It 
was a long and lonesome walk through the dark 
forest, and I sorely felt the want of ammunition as 
we occasionally heard the hungry cry of some 
prowler of the nigh#, but we reached camp in 
safety, and met my friend De M. coming out with 
all the followers he could muster, to seek for us. 
He had heard the firing from a distance, and from 
my long absence, began to fear that all was not 
right. 

Next morning I sent Khungle with a party to 
bring home my quarry, while De M. and I pro- 
ceeded in quest of fresh adventures. 

J xif ny Lind Again. — We hear, says the London 
Chronicle, that Mademoiselle Lind remains in Pari* 
for the present, and that her marriage is broken 
off. This intelligence has been a source of congratu- 
to her private mends, as well as to the public gen- 
erally, since the condition of this union was her 
retiring from the stage. The great anxiety regard- 
ing the movements of Mademoiselle Lind has not 
merely partaken of that reckless curiosity with 
which idlers endeavor to pry into the privacy of 
remarkable persons. Mademoiselle Lind, through 
the admiration with which her genius and her gen- 
erous spirit have invested her, may truly be said 
to have become the adopted child of the English 
public, whose interest in her welfare will accompa- 
ny her wherever she goes, and with whom she will 
always find a home. 

An original mind is rarely understood until it 
has been reflected from some half doxen congenial 
with it, so averse are men to admitting the truth 
in an unusual form; while any novelty, however 
fantastio, however false, is greedily swallowed. 
Nor is this to be wondered at; for all truth de~ 
mands a response, and few people care to think, 
yet they must have something to supply the place 
of thought. Every mind would appear original if 
every man had the power of projecting his own into 
the pdnd of othwre 
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Into Uepartmmt 

I NE’ER FORGET _TH0SE DAYS, MARY. 

BT AUGUSTUS O. L. ARNOLD. 

I ne’er forget those days, Mary, 

When round us danced the golden hours ; 

And every voice of bird and bee, 

And every grace of stars and flowers. 

Was but the echo of thy song — 

The reflex of thy conquering smiles, 

Which bound me with enchantments strong, 
And made me dream of fairy isles. 

Oh! then, like two bright dew-drops, Mary, 
Which join in fond embrace at morn, 

Our lovefal souls rushed forth too meet. 

And burned to blend them both in one ; 

Then every soft and fragrant breeze 
Bore all my tenderest thoughts to thee. 

And all of Nature's harmonies 
Revealed thy matchless charms to me. 

But now those days are passed, Mary, 

They vanished like a baseless dream, 

And all those sweet and tender hopes 
Have faded like a meteor gleam ; 

But in a brighter world, afar, 

We’ll meet again, when both are free ; 

And in some glorious, distant star. 

Our souls shall blend eternally. 


MARY HOWITT. 


The Boston Olive Branch ftirnishes us with the 
following description of this gifted lady : 

Perhaps there is no author who is loved by a 

S eater number of person than Mary Howitt. 81 
s the happy faculty of throwing her own simpl 
earnest, beautiful heart, into every thing that she 
writes. If she discourses upon flowers — either in 
poetry or prose — immediately an odor of daffodils, 
roses, and early violets, surround the reader, and 
he sees, with a mental vision, waving cornfields, 
“ clover nooks,” and gentle pastures. Her faith in 
man is actually grand; her daily life — as seen 
through her writings — is simple, sweet and chaste. 
Of William Howitt it cannot be said that he is so 
gentle as his wife ; he is more rugged and terse, and 
is often times epigrammatic. His love of nature — 
like hers— is strong ; but his indignation at wrong- 
doing is more impetuous and fiery. For instance, 
see his letters in the People’s Journal, upon the 

S kme-lawB, and his “ Aristocracy of England.” 

aving an invitation to tea with them at “ The 
Elms,” one evening, I gladly accepted it, and moun- 
ted an omnibus at the “ Flower Pot,” in Bishop- 
gate street, that would drop me at “The Elms,” 
in Clapton, a pleasant suburb of London. I was 
told that I should know the spot at once, by the 
tall and and wide-spreading elms that stood in its 
fort-ground, and I was not disappointed. The 
mansion is a large, well-proportioned brick build- 
ing, painted white, and looking the very picture of 
an English suburban country seat. The omnibus 
stopped a moment for me ; a few steps brought me 
to the entrance-gate, and nervously jerking the 
bell- knob, I stood, with a strange mixture of feel- 
ings, awaiting the moment when I should stand 
face to face with the authoress who had so often 
ministered to my pleasures away in America. My 
oard went up, ana I followed it shortly after. The 
drawing room was small, but exceedingly recherche , 
and decorated with choice paintings, books and fur- 
niture. As I entered, I noticed a woman sitting 
upon a small rosewood sofa, at the farther extremi- 
ty of the room — it was Mary Howitt. She rose, 
and with a graceful kindness received me, and in- 
troduced me to her husband and children. She 
was not beautiful, in the common sense of that 
word, and yet same very near being so. She was 
better looking than that term alone would imply. 
She was tall and stately, without the least stiffness ; 
had dark, beautiful hair, and eyes, the color of 
which it is difficult to describe, yet radiating smiles 
of sweetness, like evening stars. She had a slight 
defect in the teeth, as they protrude so much as to 
mar the otherwise very charming appearance of 
her face. She was dignified, and yet complaisant, 

' and looked very little like an authoress, being so 
robust and full of life. I saw the recut of her 
healthy writings — she is herself well when she 
writes, and her exuberance of spirits and gentle 
goodness, overflow upon the page before her. . She 
was richly dressed, with no allusions to her 


quondam association with the Quakers, and acted 
like a perfect lady. I use the word in its true, not 
its hackneyed sense. I spoke to her of the general 
admiration Americans feel for her translations of 
Fredrika Bremer’s stories, and might have said the 
same, with truth, of her own writings, prose and 
poetry, had I not detested all approaches to flat- 
tery. 

Alluding to Miss Bremer's tales, she said : “ It 
is one of the strongest wishes of her heart to visit 
your wonderful country ; and, as for William and 
me, we have promised each other to go as soon as 
we can leave things here.” 

I understood from her, that when they come, 
they intend writing a work upon us, our institu- 
tions, manners, scenery, &c., and it will be the 
first just work upon America, written by an Eng- 
lish man or woman. It cannot fail of being fair 
and candid, for the Howitts are at heart republi- 
cans, and admire America. Mary Howitt has for 
several years had a sister living in Cincinnati, but 
she died the winter before last, to the great sorrow 
of her English friends. Mrs. Howitt’s last work — 
“ A Tale of Ohio” — is the history of that sister’s 
children for a year, and the main incidents were 
written in Cincinnati by her, and sent over to Eng- 
land, to be retouched by Mary Howitt’s inimitable 
pen. 

After tea, we went into the garden to view the 
pleasant, setting sun, and wander among flowers. 
It was a delightful spot, and worthy of the genius 
of Mary Howitt. I could see from the lawn the 
gentle slopes of Midlesex in the distance, as beau- 
tiful as the scenery of a fairy tale. Naturally, the 
conversation turned upon the scenery in America, 
and if my tongue was voluble with praises of our 
mammoth lakes, everlasting rivers, and gigantic 
mountains, the fault lay in America, not in me. 
When we had returned into the house, I was agree- 
ably surprised with the presence of some fellow- 
countrymen and women. Catlin, the artist of Indi- 
an life, was there in a glow of the spirits peculiar 
to him. Anna Cora Mowatt, the talented author- 
ess and actress, added the beauty of her count© 
nance to the scene, and a young Bostonian, just 
from Greece, with myrtles from Parnassus, and 
reliques from the Tuileries, was overflowing with 
republican ardor. It was like being transported 
suddenly into an American drawingroom, ana when 
some one proposed to test, by vote, the political 
complexion of the party, the proposition was re- 
ceived with laughter and acclamation, and Repub- 
licanism won the day. 

LAYS FROM* SHAKSPERE. 

BY FANNY E. LAOY. 

CORDELIA. 

Cordelia “ Oh look upon me, sir; and hold your hands 

in benediction o’er me.” 

“ No, sir— you must not kneel.”— King Lear , Act 4 th, Scene 7th. 


Oh, may this kiss, mine honored sire. 
Repay the cruel past ; 

My duteous hope doth but aspire 
To serve thee at the last. 

Oh sisters ! sisters ! nature's shame 
Were ye, that could deny 

This head the veriest wretch’s claim : 

A shelter but to die. 

Oh ! had he not your father been 
A stranger, and no more ; 

Who that these reverend hairs had seen, 
Had turn’d them from the door ? 

The very cur of savage bite, 

My dearest foe that own’d. 

My hearth had shared that bitter night. 
And human shelter found. 

Do you not know me, sir ?— it is your child 
Who makes this sad appeal ; 

That once your best beloved you styled.* 
No, sir— “ you must not kneel. pi 

But raise your gracious hand I pray, 

Like Heaven’s protecting wing 

O'er one whose joy it is to obey 
Her father — and her ifing / 


# Lear.— “ I loved her most, and thought to set my rest c 
her kind nursery .”— Act 1st, Scene 1st. 


cheerful temper. 

Who would not have an eye 
To see the sun where others see a cloud ; 

A frame so vernal, as in spite of snow, 

To tliink it genial summer all year round? 

I do not know the fool would not be such 
A man ! [Sheridan Knowles. 

By bestowing blessings upon others we entail 
them on ourselves. 


Siograpjjiml 


SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


This celebrated man was born at Jelburgh, in 
Roxburghshire, on the 11th of December, 17S1. 
His father was rector of the grammar school of 
that place, and was educated for the church of 
Scotland, to which ’profession he brought up the 
subject of the present memoir. With this view, 
young Brewster entered thej university of Edin- 
burgh at an early age, and after going through the 
usual course of study, became a licenciate of the 
church of Scotland. In the year 1800, he receiv- 
ed the honorary degree of M. A. from the univer- 
sity. 

To about the same period may be traced the 
commencement of that course of experiment by 
which he has since done so much to illustrate and 
extend the beautiful domain of the science of op- 
tics. This grand branch of physics was just then 
rising into deserved popularity, and the study of 
it had received an impulse from the fine discovery 
of the phenomena of interference by Dr. Young. 
Mr. Brewster, imbued with a just admiration of 
the great father of modern philosophy — an admira- 
tion which he has closely retained ever since — 
commenced his optical career in 1799 and 1900, by 
a repetition of Newton’s experiments on the in- 
flection of light. He determined the fact that the 
phenomena of inflection are independent of the 
nature of the body by which they are caused. 

During some subsequent years, his views and 
prospects underwent a great change. Forced by 
bad health to abandon the clerical profession, to 
which he was much attached, his occupations were 
for some time of of a desultory nature, and often 
interrupted by the same cause. 

In 1808, he undertook the editorship of the 
“Edingburgh Encyclopaedia,” a work of extent 
and labor, which was finished only in 1830. In 
this he contributed many original articles, among 
which may be enumerated those on the following 
instruments, — the achromatic telescope, the ka- 
leidoscope, the microscope, the micrometer, the 
anemometer, and on burning instruments ; on the 
following sciences, — mechanics, optics, astronomy, 
hydrodynamics, electricity, and expansion. He 
also wrote the lives of many men of science, — Gal- 
ileo, Halley, Euler, Copernicus* Tycho Brahe, 
Condamine, Condorcet, Boscovich, Bradley, Buflou, 
Baily, D'Alembert; Almamon, the three Bernou- 
illis, the three Gregories, Ac., &c., Ac., 

In 1807 he received the honorary degree of L.L. 
D. from the university of Aberdeen : and in ISOS 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, of which, some years later, he became 
secretary. 

In 1810 he married the eldest daughter of James 
Macpherson, Esq., of Bellville, in the county of 
Inverness, and by this lady he has had several chil- 
dren. 

During these important years of his life he had 
not been inactive in the pursuit of science. The 
construction of micrometers, telescopes, and other 
optical instruments, and the investigation of the 
optical properties of many natural bodies, engaged 
his attention between the years 1801 and IS 12, 
and the results of these were published in IS 13, 
in a “ Treatise on New Philosophical Instruments.” 
This work, which was dedicated to Professor Play- 
fair, and of which we cannot attempt here to give 
any popular account, contained not merely a de- 
scription of several highly ingenious pieces of 
apparatus, but many original experiments made 
with their aid, such as the determination of the 
refractive and dispersive powers of a variety of 
substances, and likewise others, bearing on very 
important parts of optical science, and especially 
on the then almost untrodden field of polarisation, 
which showed that Pr. Brewster was keeping pace 
with the French philosophers of the day. in 
1811, when drawing up the article “ Burning In- 
struments,” for the Edinburgh Cylopttdia , be 
was led — from the proposal of Buffon for constrc- 
ting a lens of great diameter out of a single piece 
of glass, by cutting out the central parts in suc- 
cessive ridges, like the steps of a stair — a proposal, 
he justly observes practicably impossible — he was 
led, we say, to suggest the construction of lens oat 
of zones of glass, each of which might be built op 
ef several circular segments, and thus form an ap- 
paratus for the illumination of lighthouses of nn- 
equaled power. This beautiful invention was 
afterward more fully developed by him in the 
“ Edinburgh Transactions.” Continuing to labor 
in the path to which the experiments in nis work 
on “ Philosophical Instruments” had led him, he 
advanced, keeping pace with the French philoso- 
phers, in the fine series of discoveries to which 
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the phenomena of light payed the way* The train 
of investigation which succeeded forms one of the 
finest examples that can be quoted of the extent to 
which united efforts may attain in the elucidation 
of some of the most delicate and infinitely varied 
phenomena of nature. The amazihg insight which 
the last twenty years have afforded to the philoso- 
pher into the nature, properties, and modifications 
of the agency of light, is certainly one of the most 
suprising truths which can be presented to us ; 
and the combined labors of Laplace, Malus, Brews- 
ter, Biot, Arago, Herschel, Frensel, and Airy, ex- 
hibit — to borrow the words of one of these emi- 
nent philosophers, Herschel — ** a picture of emu- 
lous and successful research, than which nothing 
prouder has adorned the annals of physical sience, 
since the developement of the true system of the 
universe.” It would be out of place to attempt to 
stae even the titles of the memoirs to which the 
researches of Brewster gave rise. Suffice it to say, 
that they were chiefly presented to the Royal So- 
ciety of London, and printed in the “ Philosoph- 
ical Transactions.” For one of these, containing 
the discovery of the law of polarisation of light 
by reflection, that body, in 1815, adjudged to him 
their Copley medal, and the same year admitted 
him a fellow. 

In 1814, Brewster visited France and Switzer- 
land, and enjoyed, more especially, the company 
and interchange of the sentiment of the illustrious 
men who then adorned the literary circles of Paris. 
On his return he undertook, in 1851, to deliver 
lectures on natural pilosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, during Professor Playfair's absence 
on the continent, but ill-health prevented his dis- 
charging the duties of the chair. 

The following year he had the gratification of 
receiving from the Institute of France hall of the 
physical prize ef 3000 francs, which was adjudged 
to him and the late Dr. Seebeck of Berlin, for the 
most important discoveries made in Europe in any 
branch of science during the two preceeding years. 
Three years later, in 1819, the Royal Society of 
London awarded him the Rumford gold and silver 
medals, for his discoveries on polarisation of light. 

In 16, he invented the kaleidoscope, a beautiful 
little instrument, well known, no doubt, to all our 
readers, which soon became the toy of every draw- 
ing room in Great Britain, and which from the in- 
finite variety of figures which it exhibits, has been 
applied with suceess to the invention of patterns 
for carpet-manufactories, and to other branches of 
the ornamental arts. 

In 1819, he established the “ Epingburgh Phil- 
osophical Journal,'* in conjunction with Professor 
Jamieson ; aud subsnquently carried on the “ Ed- 
inburgh Journal of Science.” The same year, on 
Playfair’s death, he was elected General Secretary 
ot the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; and not inat- 
tentive to the interests of other bodies having 
science for their object, was successively Secaetary 
and Vice-Presidentt of the Astronomical Institu- 
tion of Edinburgh, and likewise established the 
Society of Arts for Scotland, on the general plan 
of the corresponding institution in London. 

The duties attendant upon the support of these 
societies, the editorship of the “ Encyclopaedia” 
and the cultivation of many beautiful departments 
of the science of light, especially in connection 
with polarisation and the classification of minerals 
by their optical characters, filled up at this period, 
a good many years of his life. The results of his 
inquiries were published chielly in the “ Philoso- 
phical Transactions*” and in those of the Royal 
Society ot Edinburgh, the Cambridge Philosoph- 
ical Soeiety, and the Geological Society of London, 

In >826, the Institute of France conferred upon 
him the marked distinction of electing him a cor- 
responding member of their body and he received 
the same honor from the Royal Academies of Rus- 
sia, Prussia, Sweeden, and Denmark* as well as 
from most of the other scientific bodies in Europe 
and America. 

For some time past the science of meteorology 
had engaged a considerble share of his attention ; 
and he was enabled, through the influence of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, to procure the estab- 
lishment ot many registers in different parts of 
Scotland, which has afforded many results most 
important to science. 

Up to 1826 his constant residence had been at or 
near Edinburgh. In that year he retired to a small 
property which he had purchased on the banks of 
the Tweed, near Melrose, an agreeable retreat where 
he has ever since prosecuted his inquiries. 

In 1828 the Royal Society of Edinurgh awarded 
him their Keith medal for the discovery of two new 
fluids in the cavities of topaz, the properties of 
which he had investigated with singular address, 
and an account of which was published in their 
Transactions. Two years after the Royal Society 
of London adjuged to him one of the royal medals, 
being the only one in their gift which he had not 


yet received. This was given for some very elab- 
orate paper on polairsation, published in the 
“ Phiosophical Transactions” for 1830 In 1831, 
he published, in the •* Family Library,” a life of 
Sir Isaac Newtow, naturally the most widely cir- 
culated and most popular of his writings ; and, in 
the same year, he proposed the scientific meeting 
at Yerk, in imitation of those which have been 
established in Germany with such good effect. He 
was elected, in the same year, vice-president of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh ; and about the same 
time he received, along with other distinguished 
scientific men, the decoration of the Hanoverian 
Guelpbic Order. On visititing London in March, 
1832, this was followed up by his receiving the 
honor of knighthood from the king. At present 
he fills the principal’s chair in the united collegde 
of St. Salvador and St. Leonard. 

Besides his original works, Sir David Brewster 
has more than once acted as the editor of those of 
others. One of h& early productions was a new 
edition of Ferguson’s “ Astronomy and Lectures.” 
He afterwards edited Robinson’s collected works, 
in four volumes, and Euler’s “Letters to a German 
Princess.” He published, also, a treatise oh the 
“ Kaliedscope .” and a translation of Legendre’s 
** Geometey and Trigonometry.” He has written, 
besides, an original treatise on “ Optics,” for Dr. 
Lardneris “ Cycloyedia and a volume of “ Let- 
ters on Natural Magic,” for the ** Family Library.” 
His last pnblic labor we believe, was the publics, 
tion, in 1841, of another pleasant contribution to 
our scientific biography ** The Martyrs of Science; 
or, the Heirs of Galiloo, Tycho Brahe and Kep- 
ler.” 


That great repository of British wit, Punch, does 
not lose in raciness withjits increasingyears. Inthe 
last number we find m&nny pleasant hits at men 
and things, from which we select the following. 

AN M. D. IN A GOWN. 

The Medical Times of the 21st ult. contains a 
full, true, and particular account of the admission 
of a young lady, Miss Elizabeth Blackwell, by 
the Geneva Medical College, in the State of New 
York, to a physician's degree. Miss Blackwell 
had duly attended lectures at the College, and 
received a formal diploma, under the title of 
“ Domina,” which was the only feminine that the 
Senate could find for Doctor. Punch really thinks 
this is a case for a copy of verses, which he accor- 
dingly subjoins* in honor of the fair M. D. 

Not always is the warrior male, 

Nor masculine the sailor; 

We all know Zaragossa’s tale. 

We’ve all heard Billy Taylor ; 

But far a nobler heroine, she 

Who won the palm of knowledge. 

And took a Medical Degree, 

By study at her College. 

They talk about the gentler sex 
Mankind in sickness tending, 

And o’er the patient’s couch their necks 
Solicitously bending ; 

But what avails solicitude 
In fever or in phthisic, 

If lovely woman's not imbued 
With one idea of physic ? 

Young ladies all, of every clime, 

Especially of Britain, 

Who wholly occupy your time 
In novels or in knitting, 

Whose highest skill; is but to play, 

Sing, dance, or French to clack well, 

Reflect on the example, pray, 

Of excellent Miss Blackwell ! 

Think, if you had a brother ill, 

A husband, or a lover, 

And could prescribe the draught or pill 
Whereby he might recover ; 

How much more useful this would be, 

Ob, sister, wife, or daughter ! 

Than merely handing him beef-tea. 

Gruel, or toast-and-water. 

Ye bachelors about to wed 
In youth's unthinking hey-day, 

Who look upon a furnish’d head 
As horrid for a lady, 

Who’d call a female doctor “ blue ;” 

You’d spare your sneers, I rather 
Think, my young fellows, if you knew 
What phj sic costs a father ! 


How much more blest were married life 
To men of small condition, 

If every one could have his wife 
For family physician ; 

His nursery kept from ailments free, 

By proper regulation. 

And for advice nis only fee, 

A thankful salutation. 

F or Doctrix Blackwell — that’s the way 
To dub in rightful gender — 

In her profession, ever may 
Prosperity attend her! 

Punchy a gold-handled parasol. 

Suggests for presentation, 

To one so well deserving all 
Esteem and admiration. 


A Growing Evil. — We are quite astonished at 
the number of moustaches there are about town. 
The face of the metropolis is quite overrun with 
moustaches. You meet with one at every turn. 
This continental appendage is threatening to invade 
the English phy3iogomy, and the British upper 
lip will soen lose its distinctive cleanliness. Where 
all the moustaches have suddenly sprung from, we 
cannot tell, as we are not particular amateurs in 
hair skins, but it is very clear that the course at 
Epsom was covered, this Derby, with four times 
its usual average. We begin to suspect that the 
cheap excursions to France have done it all, for it 
is very strange that an Englishman dannot go to Bou- 
logne without being immediately seized with a 
violent moustache. We propose that goverment 
barbers be appointed at Folkestone, and that they be 
invested with peremptory orders to take everybody 
by the nose who lands, and give the batch all round 
an easy shave for a penny. If some such Order 
in Council be not immediately .issued to meet this 
growing evil, England will be so much put upon by 
France, that she will soon have not a feature left 
that she will be able to call her own. These 
cheap excursions must be stopped, or else there 
must be a by-law instantly passed that any one 
who come-back with a moustache, forfeits his return 
i cket. 


Recreations in Spain. — Just glancing over the 
Morning Post we saw a rather pleasing picture of 
the innocent enjoyments of the people of Spain, in 
the shape of a paragraph, the best part of which 
we subjoin, piecemeal, stringing Spanish waggeries 
together like Spanish onions. 

** The long talked-of match between the Bengal 
tiger and the bull, which has occupied so much 
attention, even of royalty, has just come off, and 
ended in the defeat and death of the Eastern sav- 
age.” 

Now the idea ot calling the Bengal tiger a sav- 
age in comparison with such a public and a Court 
as the Spanish, is droll indeed. 

** A vast multitude assembled to witness the 
extraordinary spectacle, at which the King and 
Queen were present.” 

Fine sport for their Majesties ; finer for their 
Majesties’ subjects. Some idea may be formed of 
the intensity of the tun, by imagining our Gracious 
Queen and Prince honoring the “ canine” arena 
with their presence. 

“ On being released from its cage, the tiger made 
a few steps, and then crouched down as if about to 
spring.” 

A pretty little piece of pantomine by the $pan-> 
ish clown in the ring — thebufloon in stripes instead 
of motley. But, as usual elsewhere, the clown 
was the butt of the jest. 

“ The bull advanced boldly toward him, paused 
for a moment, and then rushed at him. The tiger 
made a spring at the bull, but the latter plunged 
his horn into his adversary’s head, and laid him 
sprawling on the ground completely defeated.” 

Having made this facetious hit at the tiger, 

“The bull then walked round the circus, regard- 
ing the public triumphantly.” 

The bull fancying, in his presumption, that he 
was a greater brute than his beholders,-which was 
a most ludicrous mistake on the part et the animal. 
But the best joke, in the Spanish sense of the word, 
is yet to come. 

“ The tiger was dispatched with dogs, and the 
public, rushing into the circus, divided its remains 
among themselves.” 

And probably ate them; tiger eating tiger, like 
true cannibals. In the meanwhile, Spanish royal- 
ty looks on delighted, never thinking, of course, 
of the encouragement it has been giving to that 
spirit of cruelty which has earned lor the land of 
the auto-da-fey of murders, and military execu- 
tions, the character of being the most bloodthirsty 
nation in Europe. 

An Attic Truth.— “ The highest flight of 
philosophy is too frequently a garret.”— [Stairs’ 
Celebrated Decisions. 
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MORNING. 

Dew glistens on the greensward — dew sparkles on 
the flowers — 

From many a zephyr-shaken tree it falls in crystal 
showers — 

It hovers in the silver clouds around yon moun- 
tain's brow, 

Whose sky, a moment past so pale, is fused with 
blushes now : 

Like young blood, streaming hot and fast, through 
gay transparent veins : 

Redder yet, ana redder, grow those firmamental 
stains. 

Till round and bright— a blaze of light— a blinding 
fiery ball — 

Bursts on the world— the sun himself— of light, the 
all in all. 

As he rides sublimely upward, like a bold but baf- 
fled foe. 

Whose might is spent, and phalanx rent, baok, back 
* the shadows go ; 

But step by step, and steadily — as loth to fly the 
fight — 

What contest ever equaled yet, the war of Day 
with Night? 

The sun at length hath triumphed, and unfurled 
o’er the sky 

His banner blue, whose pearly hue makes envious 
ocean sigh ; 

And his light is potent on the hills, and flashes on 
the wold. 

And quivers in the foliage, now commingled green 
and gold ; 

He plays upon the lofty spires — he dances in the 
stream— 

He revels ’mid the torrent’s spray, in many a rain- 
bow beam — 

■ Through cot and palace, wood and wild, he shoots 
his cheering ray, 

Till darkness, cheated of himself, becomes a shade 
of day. 

Up, up, ye birds, and greet him with your bravest 
gush of song ; 

Forth to the laden flowers, ye bees, they’ve lan- 
guished for you long ; 

Wake from your slumbers, sons of toil, and gather 
while you may. 

The gains that industry oan win, from dawn to set 
of day. 

Oh, mighty emperor of worlds, how worshiped pow- 
er would be 

Could human majesty diffuse the joy dispensed by 
thee I 

Thy coming glads not man alone, but every living 
thing. 

From the slender garden insect to the bird upon 
the wing; 

It was so at creation’s dawn, and, tiU the world 
decay. 

As prized by all will be thy light, as prised it is 
to-day 1 


A TRUE STORY. 

Many years ago I happened to be one of the ref- 
erees in a case that excited unusual interest in our 
courts, from the singular nature of the claim, and 
the strange story which it disclosed. The plain- 
tiff, who was captain of a ship which traded prin- 
cipally with the West Indies, had married quite 
early with every prospect of happiness. His wife 
was said to have been extremely beautiful, and no 
less lovely in her character. 

After living with her in the most uninterrupted 
harmony for five years, during which time two 
daughters were added to the family, he suddenly 
resmved to resume his occupation, which he had 
relinquished on his marriage, and when bis young- 
est child wasbut three weeks old, sailed once more 
for the West Indies. His wife, who was devotedly 
attached to him, sorrowed deeply at his absence, 
and found her only comfort in the society of the 
children and the hopes of his return. But month 
after month passed away and he came not, nor did 
any letters, those insufficient but welcome substi- 
tutes, arrive to cheer her solititude. Months 
lengthened into years, yet no tidings were received 
from the absent husband ; and after hoping against 
hope, the unhappy wife was compelled to believe 
that he had found a grave beneath the weltering 
ocean. ° 

Her sorrow was'deep and heartfelt, but the evils 
of poverty were now added to her aflBictions, and 
the widow found herself obliged to resort to some 
employment in order to support her children. Her 
needle was the only resource, for ten years ®he 


labored early and late for the miserable pittance 
which is ever grudgingly bestowed on a humble 
seamstress. 

A merchant in New- York, in moderate but pros- 
perous circumstances, accidentally became ac- 
quainted with her, and pleased with her gentle 
manners no less than ber extreme beauty, he 
endeavored to improve their acquaintance with 
friendship. 

After some months he offered his hand and was 
accepted. As the wife of a successful merchant, 
she soon found herself in the enjoyment of com- 
forts and luxuries such as she had never possessed. 
Her children became his children, ana received 
from him, every advantage.which wealth and affec- 
tion could procure. 

. Fifteen years passed away ; the daughters mar- 
ried, and by their step-father were furnished with 
every comfort requisite for heuse-keepers. But 
they had hardly quitted his roof when their mother 
was taken ill. She died after a few days, and from 
that time until the period of which i speak, the 
widower resided with the youngest daughter. 

Now ct mes the strangest part of the story. 
After an absence of over thirty years, during which 
time no tidings, had arrived from him the first hus- 
band returned as suddenly as he had departed. 

He had changed his ship, adopted another name, — 
and spent the whole of that long period on the 
ocean, with other transient visits on shore, while 
taking in or discharging cargoes, having been care- 
ful never to come nearer home than New Orleans. 
Why he had acted in this unpardonable manner to- 
ward his family, no one could tell, and he obsti- 
nately refused all explanation. 

There were strange rumors of slave trading and 
piracy afloat, but they were only whispers of con- 
jecture rather than truth. Whatever might have 
been his motives for his conduct, he certainly was 
anything but indifferent to his family concerns 
when he returned. He raved like a madman when 
informed of his wife’s second marriage, and subse- 
quent death, vowing vengeance upon his successor, 
and terrifying his daughters by the most awful 
threats, in case they refused to acknowledge hit 
claims. He returned wealthy, aad one of the mean 
reptiles of the law, who are always to be found 
crawling about the halls of justice, advised him to 
bring a suit against the second husband ; assuring 
him he could recover damages. The absurdity of 
instituting a claim for a wife whom death had re- 
leased from the jurisdiction of earthly laws was so 
manifest, that it was at length agreed to by all par- 
ties to leave the matter to be adjudged by five re- 
ferees. 

It was upon a bright and beautiful afternoon in 
Spring, when we met to hear this singular case. 
The sunlight streamed through the dusty windows 
of the court room, and shed a halo around the long 
gray locks and broad forehead of the defendant — 
while the plaintiff’s harsh features were thrown into 
still bolder relief, by the same beam which soften- 
ed the placid countenance of the adversary. 

The plaintiff’s lawyer made a most eloquent ap- 
peal for his client, and had we not been informed 
about the matter, our hearts would have been melt- 
ed by his touching description of the return of the 
desolate husband, and the agony with which he 
now beheld his household goods removed to conse- 
crate a stranger’s hearth. The celebrated Aaron 
Burr was counsel for the defendant, and we antici- 
pated from him a splendid display of oratory. 

Contrary to our expectations, however, Burr 
made no attempt to confute his opponent’s oratory. 
He merely opened a book of statutes, and pointing 
with his thin finger to one of the pages, desired the 
referees to read it, while he retired for a moment, 
for the principal witness. 

We had scarcely finished the section, which fully 
decided the matter in our minds, when Burr re-en- 
tered with a tall and elegant female leaning on his 
arm. She was attired in a simple white dress, with 
a wreath of ivy leaves encircling her large bonnet, 
and a lace veil completely concealing her counte- 
nance. Burr whispered a few words, apparently 
encouraging her to advance, and then gracefully 
raising her veil, discovered to us a face of proud, 
surpassing beauty. I reccollect as well as if it 
happened yesterday. How simultaueously the mur- 
mur of admiration burst from the lips of all pres- 
ent. Turning to the plaintiff, Mr. Burr asked, in 
a cold, quiet tone: 

“ Do you know this lady V* 

Answer.— “ I do.” 

Burr. — “Will you swear to that?” 

Ans. — “ I will, to the best of my knowledge, and 
belief she is my daughter.” 

Burr. — “ Can you swear to her identity ?” 

Ans. — “ I can.” 

Burr. — “ What is her age ?” 

Airs. — “ She was thirty years old on the 20th 
day of April.” 

BujuR.-m** When did you last tee her?” 


Ans— “ At her own house, about a fortnight 

since.” 

Burr.—** When did you see her previous to that 
meeting ?” 

The plaintiff hesitated — a long pause ensued — 
the question was repeated, and the answer at length 

“ On the 14th day of May, 17 

“ When she was just three weeks old,” added 
Burr. “ Gentlemen,” continued he, turning to oe, 
“I have brought this lady here as an important wit- 
ness, and such, I think, she is. The plaintiff’s 
counsel has pleaded eloquently in behalf of the be- 
reaved husband, who escaped the perils of the sea 
and returned only to find his home desolate. But 
who will picture to you the lonely wife bending 
over her daily toil, devoting her best years to the 
drudgery of sordid poverty, supported only by the 
hope of her husband’s return ? Who will paint 
the slow progress of heart-sickening, the wasting 
anguish of hope deferred ? and finally, the over- 
whelming agony which came upon her when her 
last hope was extinguished, and she was compelled 
to believe herself indeed a widow ? Who can depict 
all this without awaking in your hearts the warm- 
est sympathy for the deserted wife and the utterest 
scorn for the mean pitiful wretch, who could thus 
trample on the heart of her whom he had sworn to 
love and cherish ? We nee i not inquire into his 
motives for acting so base a part. Whether it was 
love of gain or licentiousness, or selfish indifference, 
it matters not ; he is too vile a thing to be judged 
by such laws as govern men. Let us ask the wit- 
ness — she who now stands before us with the frank, 
tearless brow of a true hearted woman — let us ask 
which of these two has been to her a father.” 

Turning to the lady in a tone whose sweetness 
was in strange contrast with the scornful accent 
which had just characterized his words, he be- 
sought her to relate briefly the recollections of her 
early life. A slight flush passed over her proud 
and beautiful face as she replied : 

“ My first recollections are of a small, ill-furnised 
apartment, which my sister and myself shared with 
my mother. She used to carry out every Saturday 
evening the work which had occupied her during 
the week, and bring back employment for the fol- 
lowing one. Saving that wearisome visit to her 
employers and her regular attendance at church, 
she never left the house. She often spoke of my 
father, and of the anticipated return, but at length 
she ceased to mention him, though 1 observed she 
used to weep more frequently than ever. I then 
thought «he wept because we were poor, for it 
sometimes happened that our support was only s bit 
of dry bread ; and she was accustomed to see by the 
light of the chips which she kindled to warm her 
famishing children, because she could not purchase 
a candle without depriving us of our morning meal. 
Such was our poverty when my mother contracted 
a second marriage, and the change to us wae like a 
sudden entrance into Paradise. We found a home 
and a father.” She paused. 

“ Would you excite my own child against me f " — 
cried the plaintiff as he impatiently waved his hand 
for her to be silent. 

The eyes of the witness flashed fire as he spoke. 

“ You are not my father,” exclaimed she vehem- 
ently, “ What, call you my father,— you who basely 
left your wife to toil and your children to beggary ? 
Never ! never ! never ! Behold, there is my father,” 
pointing to the agitated defendant, “ there is the 
man who watched over my infancy — who wss the 
sharer of my childish sports and the guardian of my 
inexperienced youth. There is the man who 
claims my aflection and shares my home ; there is 
my father. For yonder selfish wretch, I know him 
not. The best year of his life have been spent in 
lawless freedom fron social ties; let him seek else- 
where for the com anion of his decrepitude, nor 
dare insult the ashes of my mother by claiming the 
duties of kindred from her deserted children.” 

She drew her veil hastily around her as she spoke, 
and moved as if to withdraw. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Burr, “ I have no more tosay. 
The words of the law are expressed in the book be- 
fore you ; the words of truth you have heard from 
woman’s pure lips ; it is for you to decide according 
to the requisition of nature and the decrees of jus- 
tice.” 

I need not say that our decision was in favor of 
the defendant, and the plaintiff went forth followed 
by the contempt of every honorable person who 
was present at the trial. — [N. Y. Sun. 

Supping Full or Horrors. — We see a gentle- 
man has been publishing a book called “ A Dream 
of Europe.” His slumbers must have been one 
rapid series of disturbances. If we knew his ad- 
dress, we would send to inquire after his “ Con- 
stitution.” “ A Dream of Europe !” We beg he 
will keep his dream to himself ; the reality, at. 
present, is quite enough. 
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Jmnirsljip, tone and fcrnrt). 

An o. c. l/abnold, editor] 
NBW-YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1849. 
i. o. o. r. 

The R. W. Grand Lodge of the State of New York, will 
hold an adjoarned session at the Grand Lodge Room, Nation- 
al Hall, Canal -st., on Friday evening, Jane 23d, at 0 o’clock 
isely. By order. BEN J. J. PENTZ, Grand See’y. 

tones ov Tim Gkaxd Secbxtaxy, ) 
Guard Lodge Stats or New Vokk, > 
City of New York, June 18, 1849. ) 

TO OFFICERS OF LODGES AND DISTRICT DBPC- 
TY GRAND MASTERS. 

On Monday, the 25th Jane, I shall transmit to the District 
Deputy Grand Masters and Officers ot Lodges in this jurisdic- 
tion all the necessary bleaks for the use of Lodges for the en- 
suing term, together with such instructions as may be deemed 
necessary ; and if there should be any failure on the part of 
Lodges or Deputies to receive such documents, they are ear- 
nestly requested to communicate the same to this office by 
Telegraph, (when pcstible) in order that the matter may be 
immediately attended to. Secretaries will be particular and 
see that returns are ready to be transmitted to this office, in 
accordance with 3d Section of Article 4, of Constitution of 
Subordinates, Ac. Fraternally, Ac. 

25ft-2 BENJAMIN J. PENTZ, Grand Sec’y. 

WHAT 18 A SECRE T SOCIETY 1 

Properly speaking, a secret society is one which 
carefully conceals all its purposes and chief objects 
from the unitiated. But as no such society is now 
known to exist, at least in this country, the term 
is applied to all societies which are based upon the 
secret principle — that is to say, which have a secret 
initiation, passwords and signs. The Free Masons, 
Odd-Fellows, Sons of Temperance, Rechabites, &c., 
Ac., are societies of this description. All their 
objects, purposes and designs, are known to the 
world. They publish their rules, principles, and 
regulations, and some of them, as the Masons, go 
so far as to promulgate their oharges, lectures, and 
initiatory prayers, and to have their installations in 
public; and yet, all of them are founded on the 
secret principle, and find it a most efficient means 
of accomplishing their beneficent designs, and of 
promoting their charitable objects. Temperance, 
for example, never accomplished so much, nor ad- 
vanced so vigorously, as it has since it has enshrin- 
ed itself in two secret societies— the Sons of Tem- 
perance and the Rechabites. 

As aooording to the existing use of the term 
secret society, all are such which work in secret, 
have passwords, Ac., so all the societies which we 
have mentioned above, belong to the same family, 
and consequently should oherish a family feeling. 
We can conceive of no greater inconsistency, than 
for one to be a Mason, and at same time an Anti- 
Odd-Fellow, or to be an Odd-Fellow and also an 
Anti-Mason ; or for one to be a Son of Temperance 
and an opposer to both Masons and Odd-Fellows. 
The fact is, all these socities are alike. One may 
have more secrets than the other ; but all have 
them, and are secret societies — the Sons of Temper- 
ance as well as the Odd-Fellows, and the Odd-Fel- 
lows as well as the Masons. 

We counsel, therefore, these secret societies to 
discard all unfraternal feeling and join hands cordi- 
ally, and march forth together to do battle in the 
cause of humanity. There are evils enough to be 
overcome, and all our united energies are needed 
in the strife. Selfishness, discord, intemperance, 
and vice, in its infinitely varied aspects, rear their 
black and hideous forms around us, and poor Hu- 
manity groans and bleeds under their sway. A 
mighty voice of distress rolls up from the very 
depths of society, demanding assistance, sympathy 
and love. Odd-Fellows, Sons of Temperance, Rech- 
abites — members of whatever secret Orders — arouse 
ye from your slumbers, and march forth to the 
rescue ! Relieve the distreses of the poor and needy, 
help the widow and protect the orphan. Then the 
eyes which see, and the ears which hear, will bless 
you, and Heaven itself will reward you with ap- 
proving smiles ! 


PROFESSOR NICH0L8 AND THE DESTINY OF 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The following language, the concluding portion 
of a lecture delivered by Prof. Nichols, before the 
Whittington Club, London, has been going the 
round of our journals, exciting unusual attention, 
and elioiting numerous remarks. Here is the pro- 
fessor's language : 

“The planets are retained in their orbits, be- 
cause two opposite forces exactly balance eaoh oth- 
er. But modern astronomy has proved that there 
is a power at work destroying their balance. From 
the observations made on the retarded return of 
Encke's comet, and its gradual 'approximation to 
the sun, we learn the existence of & fluid, an ether, 
which, however subtle, tends to diminish the centri- 
fugal force and add to the attraction of the sun. 
However slowly it may approach, we may yet con- 
template the day when this present system shall 
pass away ; not, however, into a vast ruin, but in 
its own beautiful and majestic order, just like a 
flower, which having adorned the earth, lets drop 
its leaves when its work is done, and falls back obe- 
diently upon its mother's bosom.” 

The following considerations show plainly that 
this great catastrophe is not only possible but prob- 
able. It is possible; facts have transpired that 
prove it so. Changes are constantly taking place in 
the Solar System and through the realm of stars 
that indicate the calamity of destruction ! Several 
stars which once illuminated our heavens have 
been plunged, by some mighty accident, into ever- 
lasting night. In the far north, in the Constella- 
tion of Cassiopia, three hundred years ago, shone 
a bright and beautiful star. Y ear after year and 
night after night it glimmered there, bidding as 
fair to shine as long as any other star in the firma- 
ment. But it shines there no more! What 
has happened to one of the celestial bodies may 
happen at any moment to any other one. It is just 
as reasonable that what we call an accident should 
happen to a star or to our globe, and destroy it, as 
to a tree, or to the smallest atom. So far as God 
is concerned there is no differrence between a great 
or small accident. That which happens on earth 
every day, by which thousands of lives are destroy- 
ed in a moment — that which has happened to sever- 
al stars, which have gone out in darkness, may 
happen, in course of ages, to our world ! Its de- 
struction is therefore possible. 

It is also probable. According to Newton, the 
planets move round the sun spirally ,* so each rev- 
olution brings them nearer to the center. This 
advance, it is true, is ^low, but it is certain. 
The result, therefore, must be that, in the course 
of ages, all the planets will reach that fatal point, 
where the balance of forces will be destroyed, and 
all will rush with dire confusion toward the snn. 
This is a logical deduction from the received theory 
of the Solar System, which we are not disposed to 
question. When that force, which keeps these 
worlds in their course, shall expire — the binding 
force of the sun remaining ever the same — what 
can prevent their falling into his burning bosom, 
a tremendous ruin? The teachings of science, 
therefore, seems to confirm the popular belief that 
a great and awful catastrophe will, in the end, be- 
fall the Universe. 

All the old poets were full of the idea, and the 
ancient sages and philosophers deolared it ; and our 
old Teutonic ancestors, in the times of their pagan- 
ism, ch&unted the fearful theme in their songs : 

“ The sun turn* pule, 

The spacious earth 
The sea engulfs; 

From heaven fall 
The lueid stars; 

At the end of time 
The vapors rise, 

And playfnl flames 
Involve the skies.” 

Such appears to have been the universal thought. 
But, whatever may be the destiny of our earth, 
we may rest assured that all its revolutions and 
convulsions will conduce to the general harmony— 
to the renewal and wider extension of beauty, and 


the establishment of a higher order. Let me he 
consoled, for throffigh destruction and death is the 
mysterious way of lifo. 


THE NEW YORK CASK 

Our views and our course, with regard to the 
New York controversy, as it is called, are well known 
to the publie. While we have ever spoken with 
charity of those who are unfortunately in rebellion 
to the legal authorities, we have, with a firm hand, 
sustained the authority of the R. W. Grand Lodge 
of the United States; recognizing it to be, as its 
own constitution asserts, the foundation of all true 
and legitimate authority in Odd-Fellowship ; hav- 
ing exclusive power to make, alter or regulate, the 
work and language of the Order ; to pass general 
laws for the government of the Fraternity, in all its 
branches — to create Grand and Subordinate 
Lodges and Encampment s t to annul or recall any 
Charter , issued by its authority. (See Dig. 1, 
Article I, Sec. 2, 8, 4, 5.) Such being our views of 
the powers and prerogatives of the Grand Lodge U. 
S., and knowing that after a full and fair investiga- 
tion of the whole question, it decided adversely 
to the New Constitution, and wishing, above all, to 
preserve the unity of the Order, by maintaining, un- 
impaired, the central authority, we have advocated, 
fairly and unflinchingly, the rights of the legitimate 
Grand Lodge of New York. Such has been our 
course, and such will it continue to be. The ques- 
tion turns simply upon the point of legality, and it 
seems to ns to be sufficiently plain for every ene to 
understand. 

We are surprised, therefore, and deeply pained, 
to notice the attempts that are made, in some quar- 
ters, by restless and disobedient spirits, to mystify 
this question — misrepresent facte — and thus spread 
the spirit of disunion and insubordination beyond 
our own borders, through all the States of the Union 
to the manifest peril of the entire fabrio of Odd- 
Fellowship. Under the high pretense of reform, 
and the seducing cry of liberty, the most disastrous 
doctrines are promulgated among ns ; which, if 
carried out, will strike at the root of onr Fraterni- 
ty, and lay it low in the dust. What can these men 
desire ? Has not Odd-Fellowship, ss it is now or- 
ganized, more than realized onr expectations ? Has 
not our growth been unparalleled ? Has not the 
Order efficiently redeemed all its promises and 
pledges, to its sick members, its widows, and its 
orphans ? Who can doubt it ? Why, then, this 
anxiety for change? Why not “let well enough 
alone ?” Why introduce new forms of government, 
which not only cannot add anything to the efficien- 
cy of the Order, in the accomplishment of great 
objects,' but, on the contrary, must weaken its en- 
ergy, and destroy its unity, and terminate in an- 
archy ? 

We earnestly call on all good Odd-Fellows, 
throughout the Union, to consider this subject 
well, and to sustain the authority of the Grand 
Lodge of the United States, as the sheet anchor of 
our institution. Our highest Tribunal once inva- 
ded, its supreme prerogatives and powers question- 
ed or disregarded, the sentiment of individualism, 
and its consequent anarchy will overshadow the 
sentiment of Fraternity and Unity — the spirit of 
Love and Charity will vanish from onr broken 
altars, and the Order will be shivered in a thou- 
sand fragments. 

We hope that, even in the State of New York, 
better counsels will prevail, among the members of 
the suspended Lodges, and that they will at length 
acquiesce in the decision of the Grand Lodge of the 
United States, and thus restore that unity which 
has been so fearfully jeopardized. Let all remem- 
ber the sacred aphorism : “ A house divided against 
itself cannot stand, and a kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation.” Our motto, like 
that of the Church, is ; “In the neoessary, unity ; 
in the not necessary, liberty ; and in all, char 
ity.” 
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WESTERN ARTI8TS. 

The West has furnished rich materials for ro- 
mancers and novelists. Life there, especially in 
the backwoods and prairies, is wild and full of inci- 
dent. The scenes from which Cooper drew the 
garnishment of his tales of pioneer life, are daily 
re-enacted, on new stages, farther toward the Occi- 
dent, and by actors as wild and untutored as the 
Path-finders, Deer-slayers, and Leather-stockings of 
the Connecticut and Mohawk Valleys ever were. 
The hunters and trappers have already furnished 
many thrilling narratives of adventure to such 
writers as Solitaire and Thorpe; and the wilder- 
ness of^the far west will always be the field of 
many a story of wild, incredible truth. The paint- 
er, too, tired of nature tamed by its intimacy with 
civilization, and seeking out striking subjects for 
the canvas, will find in the West, where the Natur- 
al has lost least of its purity by contact with the 
Artificial, materials worthy of the highest genius and 
the ohoioest taste 

At the rooms of the American Art Union is a 
picture which, for originality of design and felicity 
of execution, cannot but be admired. The painting 
represents a scene in the every-day life of every 
deer-hunter in the West. The group consists of a 
hunter, with nut-brown visage, topped with coon- 
skin cap, buckskin coat and leggins, who stands in 
the edge of the beech woods, with the prairie roll- 
ing in the distance — a noble buck which he has 
just shot, bled, and half elevated by a staddle, bent 
over in hunter-style against a beech tree, prepara- 
tory to swinging him up out of danger — and his 
dog, who rests upon the ground. ’Tis November — 
the leaves of the trees are crisped brown by the 
frosts— the little pools of water in the forest are 
glased with crackling ice — it is “ running time” 
with the deer, and the hunter stands in the attitude 
of listening for the cracking bush or rustling leaf, 
which has just betrayed to his practiced ear— as 
sensitive as his eye in detecting “ deer -signs” — the 
proximity of more game on the path. One hand is on 
his rifle— his half- executed work is suspended— and 
the other is half raised with an admonitory gesture 
to his dog, to keep silent while he harks. 

This spirited design has been executed with the 
happiest effect. The color of the deer betrays to 
the knowing eye the season of the year ; while the 
accuracy of the shot in the shoulder, and the appli- 
ances of gambrel and crotch for hanging the game, 
evinces the thorough bred backwoods hunter. You 
will observe its truthfulness to nature in every de- 
tail. The hickory and beech you will easily detect — 
the old flint-lock rifle, clung to with such pertinaci- 
ty by the old hunters — the costume of foreign man- 
ufacture, and the hue of the hunter’s face, tanned 
by the weather and the capap -fire’s smoke, garnished 
with beard and mustache ef the true burnt-prairie 
cut, are all notable. 

For its faithfulness to the character and habits of 
' that peculiar raoe of men in the West — the hunters 
and trappers — it certainly deserves admiration. 
The life of these men, in the forests and prairies, 
furnishes many a wild and romantic scene for illus- 
tration; but no man who has not been familiar 
with the hunters could conceive and execute so 
happily one so spirited and faithful as this, by 
Allan Smith, of Cleveland, Ohio, an artist who has 
wen golden opinions by his works, and who has 
struck into a new field, with a boldness and origin- 
ality deserving of the highest success. 

American artists may perhaps do well to go to 
that cradle of the arts, Italy, to study the works of 
Canova, Michael Angelo, and Correggio, to school 
their taste and hands in the imitation of the ac- 
knowledged masters of painting and sculpture; but 
let them find in their own country— so richly en- 
dowed by the Great Architect with all that is mag- 
nificent and impressive, in mountain, river, and 
forest, and all that is striking and novel, in' the 
scenes enacted on its great stage — subjects worthy 
of perpetuation, by the mysteries of art, for future 
generations. • 


THE GROWTH OF OUR COUNTRY. 

One of the most remarakble spectacles ever wit- 
nessed on earth, is the growth of the United States. 
It appears to be but yesterday that the May Flower 
landed at Plymouth its little freight of pilgrims, 
and to-day the sons of those pilgrims fill a country 
larger than any other on the globe, excepting Russia 
and China, and number more than twenty millions. 
The wilderness has disappeared before the indomi- 
table energy of our hardy race, and the whole 
land is clothed with villages, towns, and cities, 
and crossed by innumerable canals and railroads. 
Our cities in commerce, surpass all others, save 
London; and New-York bids fair soon to outstrip 
even London. Our civilization is still rolling west- 
ward and southward like a wave of living light, 
and if the past is any indication of the future, in a 
third of a century more the United States will 
stand first among the nations of the earth. 

In connection with the rapid growth of our coun- 
try, there is another fact worthy of being noticed. It 
is the unity of character exhibited by our citizens. 
Notwithstanding the various sources whence our 
population is derived, all show the same common 
type, as if they came from the same stock. 

Travel through^ France, Germany, Russia, and 
England, and one will find greater variety of lan- 
guage, and social habits, and wider dfferences in 
life, than are seen here. This fact showB that our 
institutions, contrary to the assertions of monar- 
chists, have a solidarity ing influence, tend to unity 
and order, rather to division and disorder. 

Scarcely do emigrants touch our shores than 
they seem to inspire a new spirit of life, and to re- 
ceive a new social impress ; so that throughout the 
whole extent of our country, notwithstanding the 
diverse origin of our citizens, they are but our 
people. 

Our institutions are positive— have within them 
real elements of life — embody a living and vivify- 
ing thought, and consequently impose the same 
national type on all who come under their influence. 
Here is the Bource of our strength, and the secret 
of our rapid growth. 


PEDESTRIAN MISERIES IN NEW YORK. 

Whoever has visited this city a few times, knows 
very well what these miseries are. If not, let him 
imagine himself in one of the following predicaments, 
which are very far from being interesting, though 
to the looker on they may tfe somewhat amusing. 

Misery 1. — You wish to be at the P. 0. at pre- 
cisely 3 o’clock, and leave the City Hall just fifteen 
minutes before that hour ; you have consequently 
no time to lose. You thread your way through 
our dirty and narrow Nassau, and you reach, with 
tolerable ease, Ann-street, which you no sooner: 
cross than you are stopped by that famous barrier 
known to all pedestrians through Nassau-street, 
namely, the old book-shop, and a depot for the sale 
of colored prints. Besides the usual three rows of 
gapers, you find an assembly of apple women, news 
boys and the like ; the whole group of dutiful ad- 
mirers of the arts and ancient literature, staring 
in amazement at some new print of some new scene 
or riot ; at every attempt you make to double this 
promontory, the pole of a coach, ready to bob you 
under the chin, corrects your impatience, and keeps 
you in the sphere of the fine arts, and at lengh, out 
of breath and spirits, you arrive at the Post Office 
just fifteen minutes after the mail has closed ! and 
then your letters must remain one day longer. 

Misery 2.— In the early dusk of a rainy day, 
you come to a crossing occupied by a long train of 
carriages, the pole of one close to the hind wheels 
of another. With your very best mimickry of pa- 
tience, you wait a quarter of an hour. At length 
you see a vacancy between an empty wagon and 
the fore horses of a cart, and run to avail your- 
self of it, but there is no vacancy : it is not a wagon, 
but a timber-drag on the return, with an unseen 
beam behind, half as long as itself, against which 


you rush with such force as to scarcely leave you 
breath to regain your old station on the pavement. 

Misery 8. — When you are going out of the city 
by railroad or steamboat, and have taken a coach 
for the sake of speed, to find yourself locked in be- 
tween the stand of coaches and the pavement, fol- 
lowing a wagon at the rate of one mile per hour, as 
long as you are fortunate enough not to be stopped 
by a column of carts crossing your way from one 
of the lanes ; and then to arrive thirty minutes af- 
ter the boat has left or the cars have started. 

Misery 4.— Passing up Broadway in a dry windy 
day, when the dust is swept up in heaps to be car- 
ried away in carts, which is always done at midday, 
to find yourself destined to save the horses part of 
their burthen by carrying away as much as your 
nose, mouth, ears, eyes, hat, pockets and coat will 
hold! 

Misery 5, and last — To be overthrown by a hog 
when entering the Park from Center-street. 


THE ORDER IN M1B80URI. 

The abstract of the reports of the Subordinate 
Lodges, made to the GraiAL Lodge, at its session of 
April 19, shows the number of contributing mem- 
bers to be 1802, with an income of $10,608. The 
amount paid for the relief of brothers, for the six 
months proceeding, was, $1,122 97 ; for the relief 
of widowed families, $629 50 ; educating the orphan, 
$60 ; and for burying the dead, $100. Making in 
all one dollar each, as the contribution of each mem- 
ber, during the six months, for these truly noble 
and Christian charities. The number of initiations 
for the same period was 291, and 106 admissions by 
card. The Order is indeed flourishing in the south- 
west. 

St. Louis, June 8th, IMS. 

I beg to call your attentian to the report of the 
Committee on the State of the Order, on page 192, 
on the circular from the Grand Lodge of Kentucky, 
in reference to the power of the G. L. U. S., and of 
the Grand Sire. 1 regard this report as a well 
written and comprehensive document, and think it 
well worthy of being transferred to your columns. 
The G.- Lodge of Missouri has ever been consistent 
in its warm advocacy and support of the suprema- 
cy of the Grand Lodge of the United States, and 
without reference to any particular question or 
party, she will, at all hazards, maintain the au- 
thority of the G. L. U. S., and of the Grand Sire. 
In occupying this ground, the G. L. of Missouri 
must not be understood as taking sides with any 
party, on the unfortunate questions which have ao 
long divided the Order in the State of New York. 
The action of the Grand Lodge, at its late session, 
and at the annual session of 1848, was purely an 
expression of the firm attachment to the institution, 
as at present constituted ; recognizing the G. L. U. 
S. as the highest authority in the Order, and re- 
garding implicit obedience to its mandates as the 
solemn duty of the Order. 

There are some other subjects in the proceedings 
which may strike you as important, and to which 
allusion may be made ; and among them is one on 
page 196, being a resolution offered by Rep. Leary, 
on the subject of a Q. P. W. instead of an S. A. P. 
W. It is very evident that a Q. P. W. is productive 
of much benefit in facilitating the collection of dues 
of members in our Lodges, by requiring the dues 
to be paid quarterly, on default of which the Q. P. 
W. should be withheld. It is not incomputable 
with the arrangement of the six month term, and 
pees not affect it in any sense. 

The Order in the State is doing well — a growing 
interest is manifested every where in its favor. The 
nine Lodges in the city of St. Louis are all in a 
most excellent condition — prosperous and peace- 
ful. They have, however, been called on, during 
the prevalence of the epidemic, (which to some ex- 
tent still lingers among us) to follow to the tomb 
several of its members ; the number has been, how- 
ever, thus far, comparatively small. Our Lodges 
manifest great zeal in their fraternal attention and 
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care to the sick; and they possess ample means to 
render the usual pecuniary relief to all. 

The proceedings of the Grand Encampment, 
which held its annual session just after the close of 
the session of the G. Lodge, are not yet printed. 
As soon as this is done, I will send you a copy. 

The G. Officers, for the present year, are as fol- 
lows : 

Isaiah Forbes, M. W. Grand Patriarch. 

E. K. Woodward, M. E. Grand High Priest. 

V. J. Peer, R. W. Grand Senior Warden. 

Alex. Paterson, Jr., R. W. Grand Scribe. 

W. H. Remington, R. W. Grand Treasurer. 
Mahlon Osborn, R. W. Grand Junior Warden. 
Benjamin F. Crane, Grand Sentinel. 

G. B. Allen & W. Loy, R. W. G. Representatives. 

We have eight Encampments in this State, all 
working harmoniously and satisfactory. 

I should like to see a list of all the Lodges work- 
ing under the old G. Lodge. We have a great deal 
of trouble here with many from your State, holding 
cards from Lodges under the New Constitution, in 
refrtsing them admittance into out Lodges. Many 
have joined the Order with a view of traveling, and 
knowing no difference have unfortunately connected 
themselves with Lodges that we do not recognize ; 
and the consequence is, that they have become 
highly indignant on being refused admission, be- 
cause they were assured that there would be no 
difficulty in visiting any Lodge in the United States. 
I am cordially, fraternally, etc., i. m. v. 

Those parts of the proceedings of the Grand Lodge 
of Missouri, to which our valued correspondent 
refers, we have already spread before our* readers, 
and with much satisfaction. W e hope to hear often 
from the friend who has now favored us, knowing 
that his communications will ever be as welcome to 
our readers as ourselves. 


THE ORDER IN NORTH-CAROLINA. 

A correspondent writing from Wilton, North 
Carolina, says : 

“ As your numerous readers are interested in 
eYerything which relates to the good of our Order, 
I have the pleasure of informing you that a new 
Lodge was instituted at Colerain, Bertie county, 

N. C., on the 26th May last, by D. G. M. Worthing- 
ton, (assisted by Brothers from Washington Lodge 
No. 3,) and called ‘ Oriental Lodge* No. 24, I. 0. 

O. F. The following officers were duly installed 
for the first quarter : Brothers I. H. Etheridge, N. 
G.; 8. A. Bernard, V. G.; Thomas Brown, Secreta- 
ry ; Lemuel Evans, Treasurer. On the first meet- 
ing they had six initiations, and all of the right sort. 
They have, in Colerain and Vincientz, good mate- 
rials for a flourishing Lodge, and I have no doubt 
that * Oriental Lodge’ No. 24, will add much to the 
dissemination of our beloved principles of ( Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth.’ So you see our Order is 
still on its onward march in the old North State. 

“ Yours, in F. L. and T., W. L. D.” 

The Order in no Slate presents a more flattering 
appearance than in North Carolina, and we wel- 
come the new brethren to our ranks with much 
pleasure. 

News from the Order.— Our columns this week 
are well stored with news from the Order, for which 
we owe our friends many thanks. We hope every 
brother will feel himself our correspondent when any 
news of interest comes into his possession. All let- 
ters are most welcome. 

The Odd-Fellows of Covington, Ky., following 
the pattern of their New York brethren, have re- 
solved to establish a library for the use and benefit 
of the Order. __ 

I. 0. 0. F. in the West Indies. — The Somers 
Pride of India Lodge of Odd-Fellows, No. 809, of 
Hamilton, Bermuda, celebrated their first anniver- 
sary at that place, on the 23d ult. There was a 
grand prooession and dinner. 


THE ORDER IN ALABAMA. 

The brethren of Esel Lodge, of Livingston, Ala. 
had a public procession, address and dinner, on the 
26th of May, which is spoken of in the most glowing 
terms by the Sumter County Whig. The editor 
says : 

“This is the first time that there has been any 
public celebration of the Odd-Fellows in Livingston. 
The members of the nearest Lodges were invited to 
join in the exercises, and partake of the repast. 
At about 11 o’oloek the procession moved from the 
Lodge- room, and, under the direction of Gen. James 
T. Hill, Marshal of the day, repaired to the Meth- ( 
odist church, where an address was delivered by the 
Rev. Mr. Bestor. I 

“Mr. B. excels in extemporaneous speaking;] 
and his subject being familiar to him, there was a 
charm in his language that I have rarely known to 
be equaled in any address of the kind. 

“ It is believed that this day’s celebration will 
prove an advantage to the Order in this town. Af- 
ter the address the members returned to the Lodge 
room, and were there dismissed. From thence they 
repaired to the very excellent dinner, and, after 
having partaken heartily of the very good cheer, 
adjourned. Every thing passed off agreeably and 
harmoniously .” 

EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRE88 

Delivered before Moneto Lodge No. 8, Raleigh, N. O. 

BY WM. H. WASHINGTON. 

We Aave read this address with great pleasure. 
It is elegant and eloquent, earnest and rational. 
The concluding remarks, whioh we give below, are 
eminently beautiful. 

Finally, my brethren, it is important for us to 
remember, that one of the most characteristic em- 
blems of our Order is the “ Bee Hive.” Ours is 
emphatically a working Order , and the duties 
imposed by our sacred obligations, will be but 
feebly performed, if we are not Btrictly diligent in 
our respective callings. And while we spurn from 
our ranks the unprincipled and the vicious, we can 
find no place for the drone and the idler. But the 
dealings of our particular trade or profession is 
but a mere drop of water in the comprehensive I 
ocean of onr bumness. Mankind is onr Dusiness— 
the common welfare is onr business— charity, mer- 
cy, forbearance, benevolence, are all our business. 

We have a race to run, a warfare of no ordinary 
character to wage. Our race is to last us through 
life, amd our contest is for no less than complete 
mastery over ourselves ; and great and priceless is 
the reward which awaits the untiring and the 
faithful. In preparing for so important and ardu- 
ous an undertaking, our Order commands us in 
the language of St. Paul — “ Be temperate in all 
things”— and points to the words of Divine Wisdom 
to guide our wandering footsteps. Let us heed her 

recious counsels ; let us treasure them in our 

earts, to be our guide through our duly avoca- 
tions, and our consolation in the still watches of 
the night. “ Be not weary in well doing.” Re- 
member the solemnity of our vows , and the great- 
ness of our responsibilities. “ Ours is no careless 
pledge, false and unmeaning, kept to the outward 
ear — broken to the soul : 

Firm to oar duty, when »orrow is wringing 
The heart of a mortal, we freely condole ; 

Not with mare promises, 

Pharisee hollowness, 

But in fulfillment of precepts divine, 

Kindness administer 
Visit the prisoner, 

Pour on the wounded the oil and the wine.” 

Remember that the all-seeing eye of Heaven 
rests ever upon us 1 

An important emblem of our Order — the “ Hour 
Glass” — reminds us how fast the sands of life are 
passing away. Remember that we profess friend- 
ship and love for all mankind — that we profess to 
wear truth for ever stamped upon our foreheads. 
Friendship, wherever we find a creature in the 
image of his Maker — from the luxurious Nabob to 
the poorest Lazrrus that languishes at his gate. 
We profess that love which, descending from Hea- 
ven, bathes the Universe with its gentle dews, and 
returns nndiminished to the bosom of its God : 

“ That truth divine, exhibited on Earth, 

Gives Charity its beiBg and its birth.” 

Brothers, ours is indeed a noble calling — wor- 
thy, thrice worthy of all our ardent labors and all 
our devoted care. Let our hearts , then , never be 
turned aside from their purpose — let our hands 
never be idle — and let our hopes be for ever bright. 

Rev. Alonzo Wilton, will please make a report 
to this offloe at his earliest possible oonven&nce. 


The Pennsylvania Delegation.— In onr no- 
tice of the Festival of the 4th of June, the delega- 
tion from eur sister city was passed over with a 
briefer notice than was agreeable to us. Though 
we did not make special note of their fine appear- 
ance, others were more careful. A cotemporary, 
speaking of Pennsylvania Odd-Fellows, says : 

“ The Pennsylvania delegation next made ite ap- 
pearance, and also filed into College Plaoe. This 
was a fine body of men, numbering about 1,000. 
There were a considerable number of Lodges re- 
presented by members, who fell into the ranks of 
those Lodges who were present in fall force. We 
observed the Fredonia, No. 146, with its beautiful 
banner, and the Grand Lodge of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, with its banner carried by negroes. The 
devices were J ustice with scales and sword, a fe- 
male figure (Charity) with one child in her arms 
and two standing at her knee. There were also 
two female figures with hands joined in amity, and 
the bundle of sticks between them, intended to indi- 
cate unity. Commerce and agriculture were re- 
presented by a shield having a ship and plow 
supported by two horses rampant. The motto was 
—In God we trust : Friendship, Love, and 
Truth. The color of the insignia worn by the 
members of the Grand Lodge was scarlet — that 
worn by the Grand Encampment was purple.” 

The Key -Stone State is now “ the banner State” 
of the Order, so far as numbers are concerned, but 
we hope and are confident, that a few months will 
reverse the order of things, and place New- York 
in the van. We are sure our brethren of Pennsyl- 
vania will be equally gratified with us, to witness 
the restoration of unity, in the ranks of Odd-Fel- 
lowship in the Empire State. 


Fete or the Orientals. — I cannot leave your 
city without expressing my thanks for the maimer 
in whioh Oriental Lodge, No. 68, of New York, ac- 
quitted herself on the occasion of the festival on 
Monday. 

The members of all the various Oriental Lodges 
in the United States had been invited to beoometne 
guests of No. 68, on that occasion ; and after the 
fatiguing march of Monday, we repaired to the 
“ Oriental Head Quarters,” where, after some pre- 
liminary refreshments, bathing, &o., a party, num- 
bering two hundred, were ushered into the large 
saloon of the Apollo Building. The chair was tak- 
en, at five o’clock, by Grand Representative J amee 
W. Hale, of the New York Orientals, who welcomed 
the visitors in a happy manner. 

The regular toasts were exceedingly well arrang- 
ed, and call responses from P. G. M. Parmenter, of 
Mass. ; G. Reps. Hillard and Frost, from the same 
State; P. Gs. Downing and Wyler, of Phila. ; the N. 
G. of the Oriental Lodge, of New Jersey ; Rev. Bro. 
Evans, Chaplain of the Lodge ; and many others, 
whose names I cannot recall. For fonr hours the 
happy company toasted, sang, and shouted for joy, 
and few roofs covered a more contented set of mor- 
tals. 

On the morning of Tuesday, such of the visitors 
as were in the city, were invited to a collation at 
the some place, and had the pleasure of meeting 
Grand Sire Kneass, G. Rep. Read, of New Jersey, 
and many other friends. The good oheer was un- 
bounded ; and those who enjoyed the hospitalities 
of Oriental Lodge of New Jersey, will not soon for- 

S et the delicate attention of Bros. Hale, Fell, Peck, 
lie Smiths, Wakeman, Bell, and indeed the whole 
membership of 68. There was a feeling of univer- 
sal satisfaction, and this is not the opinion merely 
of One of the Guests. — [Sunday News. 


Concorde Lodge No. 43 has purchased a beauti- 
ful spot for the Order in Greenwood Cemetery. The 
dedicatory services were very appropriate, and 
were attended by a large body of spectators. The 
ceremonies were performed by Rev. Dr. Verrien, 
of the Church “ Du Saint Esprit.” In our next 
we shall give our readers a translation of the exer- 
cises, together with the Address. 

The Late Procession of the I. 0. 0. F. — Na- 
gel and Weingaertner, 74 Fulton-st., have publish- 
$1 a beautiful lithograph of the great procession of 
the 4th of June, which we commend to the attention 
of the brotherhood. Copies can be had at this 
office— price, 25 oents. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


LETTER FROM PANAMA. 


Panama, Niw Grenada, May 34, 1849. 

I hate thought the following plain statement 
of facts, might be interesting to your readers. 
Landing at Chagres the first object is to obtain con- 
veyance te Cruces (previous to May to G organa.) 
Select the steamer as far as she goes, contracting 
with the captain to send you on by Canoe to Cru- 
oee, for which his charge will be eight dollars, or 
engage a canoe or boat to take you the whole route, 
which will cost you about six dollars, including 
about a hundred and fifty lbs. baggage. For extra 
baggage you will have to pay about two dollars 
per hundred lbs. The trip will take one and a half 
to two days, according to the quantity of baggage, 
and the kind of boat you employ. A skiff (flat 
bottomed) is always much preferable to a canoe. 

From Cruces, your mule or horse for riding will 
cost ten dollars, baggage five to six dollars per 
hundred lbs. If you start at six in the morning 
you can grf through in a day, but the natives are 
so tardy they often delay till nine or ten o’clock, 
and then, if with baggage, are two days going 
through. The usual charges at Chagres, Cruces, 
and Gorgona, is fifty cents per meal, and fifty cents 
for lodging, and we were even charged these rates 
by the black Alcade at Cruces, although compelled 
to sleep upon the floor, with only a cowhide under 
us. The usual charge, however, made by the na- 
tives for that kind of bedding, or for sleeping on a 
matt is a rial (ten cents) per night. Goods oan be 
safely transmitted from New- York to Panama 
through any responsible forwarding house, but at 
rates about twenty-five per cent, higher than you 
could have them transported for, if you contracted 
personally. At Panama a good sized room for four 
persons to live in can be hired for fifty cents per 
day, and you can either board yourselves, or get 
meals at a refectory. By either mode your living 
will not vary muoh from eighty-seven and a hal 
cents per day, exclusive of your room. It is not 
unpleasant for those who like a mountain ramble, 
to walk from Cruces to Panama, but they should 
do it leisurely, and devote two days to the tour. 
The Chagres is a beautiful river, with a consider- 
able current, the scenery and splendid trees and 
shrubberry, highly interesting, and but for the 
showers which during the rainy season occur four 
or five times a day, there would be nothing to mar 
the great interest of the trip. 

Even this difficulty may be modified by having 
the covering of the boat made of fresh Palmetto 
leaves, which the boatman will do at two hours no- 
iioe, and by having it sufficiently lofty to allow room 
for the head when seated. It is well to lay in some 
provisions at Chagres, which can be cooked at the 
Indian and negro huts, which comprise the only 
stopping places on the river, and which are wo- 
fully deficient of the commonest articles. As re- 
spects health, if you will keep yourself dry, not ex- 
pose yourself to the damp penetrating night airs, 
refrain from ardent spirits and exciting wines, and 
from noonday exposure, I believe you need not fear 
a trip across the Isthmus, at any time between the 
1st of Nov. and the 1st of May. 

On the 1st of May there were, I presume, 2400 
persons at Panama, waiting for passage to Califor- 
nia, and about 100 have arrived since, making in 
all 2500. The Panama steamer and numerous sail- 
ing vessels have since departed with great numbers 
of passengers ; and when the Oregon steamer shall 
have sailed — by which I depart this day— there will 
not remain 300 Americans in the town, and they 
will all leave within a week. At present there are 
vessels sufficient to take several hundred passen- 
gers more than are here, and none are now arriv- 
ing in consequence of the lateness of the season. 
Myself and a party of friends left New York on 
the 19th of April in the Falcon, and reached Cha- 
gres the 2d day of May, after spending two days at 
Havana. The steamers Panama and Oregon arriv- 
ed here May 4th and 6th, and by the latter we shall 


reach San Francisoo about June 11th, making our 
trip through in about 50 days. I had intended vis- 
iting Europe the present summer, but finally con- 
cluded to take a trip to California, and see what 
the people are about there, and see whether the 
genuine Hesperian fruit is actually growing there 
in a mature state for plucking, so as to transfer 
some specimens to Long Island. I consequently 
sent one confidential man in advance who has been 
there for some time, and I have now brought with 
me two able bodied men who have hitherto served 
me most faithfully* and after placing them in posi- 
tion, I propose returning in the autumn. 

Chagres contains 104 huts, all negroes, Indians 
and mixtures, but two, and about 700 inhabitants ; 
Cruces 200 huts, all negroes but the Pader, and 
1200 inhabitants ; Gorgona 100 huts, 700 inhabitants, 
nearly all negroes and mixed breeds. 

On our route from Chagres to Gorgona, we did 
not meet with one person who oould tell us the dis- 
tance from the respective places. The California 
steamer and British steamer arrived here yesterday 
the 23d. Yours very respectfully, W. R. P. 

Currency or New Grenada and Imposition 
on Americans. — The Government of New Grena- 
da has coined dollars of the British standard value, 
for the purpose of paying off the interest of her 
debt to England ; but the coinage for home circula- 
tion has been alloyed and reduced twenty per cent., 
which causes them to be worth but eighty oents, 
and the parts in the same ratio. The New York 
bank-note lists quote it at seventy-five cents. The 
American dollar is worth twenty-five cents more 
than the New Grenada dollar. Instead of Mr. 
Nelson, the American Consul here, doing his duty 
as soon as American coin commenced circulating 
here, by an official announcement that the actual 
value of the American dollar, and all parts of it, 
were worth twenty-five per cent, more than the 
New Grenada currency, he has totally refrained 
from imparting them the requsite information, and 
up to the present date the mass are entirely igno- 
rant of the fact. The result has been that, debts 
contracted here, in a currency worth eighty cents, 
have been paid in a currency worth one hundred 
cents, and the amount thus paid by Americans, 
during the past year, has exceeded a million of 
dollars , which has afforded the Consul an opportu- 
nity of speculating to great profit, a circumstance 
that report says he has fully profited by— being a 
foreigner and a notorious speculator in ship passa- 
ges to California. Is he the proper man for an 
American Consul ? w. r. p. 

Panama, May 34, 1849. 


| FROM EUROPE. 

r The Steamer America arrived at Boston on 
Wednesday, with advices from Liverpool to the 9th 
of J une. The political news, by this arrival, is 
wholly unimportant. The whole of Northern and 
Central Europe is quiet; and though great events 
are announced as “ close at hand,” every thing is 
singularly dull. The French army has made no 
progress toward subduing Rome, and the policy of 
France, in that quarter, remains doubtfhl. 

In Liverpool, cotton has improved l-4d., and a 
good feeling prevailed in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, a state of things much to the benefit of our 
commerce. Breadstuffs were dull, and the reports 
from the crops so favorable as to check any imme- 
diate advance. There are rumors of a disease in 
the potato, but it is too soon to give any opinion 
upon the subject. 

Financial affairs, in England, are very favorable ; 
and a low rate of interest, with am£le supplies of 
money, still the order of the day. 


The Cholera. — This epidemic continues about 
the same, varying from twenty to forty cases each 
day, of which nearly one half prove fatal. We do 
not apprehend any increase. Our city is generally 
healthy, and g extraordinarily eletg, 


THE ORDER IN DELAWARE. 

We are indebted to one of the earliest and truest 
friends of the Order in Delaware, for the following 
information in relation to the annual election, held 
on the 18th inst. : 

ELECTIVE OFFICERS OF THE GRAND LODGE OF DEL- 
AWARE, 1849. 

G. M., H. F. Askew, of Mechanics’ Lodge No. 4. 

D. G. M., 8 . P. Godwin, of Crystal Fount, No. 10. 

' G. W., Levi Russell, of Washington Lodge No. 6. 
G. 8 ., Edward McIntire, Mechanics’ Lodge No, 4. 
G. T., Wm. H. Pierce, “ " 

G. Rep. John F. Smith, “ “ 

G. Mar., Jacob Barr, of Fairfax Lodge No. 8. 

Yours, respectfully, J. F. S. 

Odd-Fellows’ Hall Association. — The official 
statement we published last week, is worthy a care- 
ful reading. The new Board of Managers are all 
known as practical business men, and under their 
administration we look with unshaken confidence to 
see our noble temple completed upon its original 
liberal plan, and what is more, become the source 
of large profit to the funds of those who have so oor- 
dially taken hold of the work. The managers de- 
sire the fullest support of every brother, and we 
have no doubt that they will receive it cheerfully, 
and to an extent that will enable them to overcome 
the small obstacles which now present themselves. 

Odd-Fellows* Library. — By a vote of the Trus- 
tees the subscription books to this valuable institu- 
tion are to be placed in the Lodge-rooms of all the 
Subordinates in the city. We hope the movement 
will result in the accession of a large number of 
subscribers and liberal donations. The Order is 
capable of establishing a library which will do hon- 
or to themselves and to the city. 

Thf Work of the Order. — The regular meet- 
ing of the Grand Lodge of the State will be held on 
the 22d, and a large attendance is to be desired. 
The elections of the Subordinate Lodges commence 
next week, and we hope in our next issue to present 
along list of the new officers. Will the offioers of 
the Lodges remember us, and send us early re- 
turns ? Not only the city Lodges, but our friends 
in the interior. 

Death of Ex-Prebident Polk. — The Ex-Presi- 
dent died of chronic- diarrhoea, at Nashville, on the 
16th inst. ; much regretted by a large circle of 
friends, who had just welcomed him home from the 
toils of office, with an enthusiasm which knew no 
bounds. Mr. Polk was not a very brilliant man, 
but his administration will form a most important 
page in the history of our country. 

From California.— The Steamer Crescent City 
has arrived at New Orleans, from Chagres, and has 
on board California gold to the amount of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. She left Chagres on the 5th 
of J une, and had on board one hundred and twenty- 
six passengers, who had come from the “ digging** 
to Panama ; among them were Capt. Forbes, lata 
of the California, and Lt. Gov. Mason. The Pa- 
nama, Capt. Porter, had arrived at Panama, and 
with the Oregon had left for California, taking 
all the passengers on the Isthmus. The California 
was to leave on the 15th of June. The dates from 
San Francisco are down the 1st of May, and in fu- 
ture frequentnews maybe looked for, as the steam- 
ers will run regularly. The stories told of the 
value of the gold regions are more startling than 
before, and in all probability another large emigra- 
tion will take place. 

Father Matthew. — The Common Council of 
New York, and the various Temperance Societies, 
are making active preparations for the reception of 
this great Apostle of Temperance. 


The Rt. Rev. Mr. Tyler, a distinguished CathoUc 
Bishop, died at Providence* on the 19th. 
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(0- “ Use and Abuse or Air.** By Dr. Gris- 
com. J. S. Redfield A Co., Clinton Hall. This is 
one of the most valuable little works that has made 
its appearance in a long time. It treats of a sub- 
ject on which there is an almost universal indiffer- 
ence ; while, at the same time, the evil it seeks to 
remove is one of the most serious that can be inflic- 
ted upon us. The question of ventilation, as con- 
nected with the public health, is handled by a mas- 
ter of the subject, and no one should omit to pos- 
sess himself of the valuable hints offered to him. 


0CK‘ Blackwood for June." Leonard, Soott A 
Co., Fulton-8t.,areas usual prompt with their issue 
of this “ best of magazines." The present number 
doses a volume, and the proper time for new sub- 
scribers to commence has arrived. 


Peterson’s Ladies' National Magazine, 
for July.” This popular monthly, under the edito- 
rial supervision of Mrs. AnnS. Stephens, continues 
to support its previous reputation. The July num- 
ber is embellished with two fine engravings. Dewitt 
A Davenport, agents. 

Otp* 4 < Sartain , s Union Magazine, for July.” 
As usual, an excellent number is presented, not 
only so far the letter press is concerned, but in the 
ornamental part. The 44 Nightmare," alone, is 
worth the price of the number, to say nothing of 
the “ Cantatrice." Dewitt A Davenport, agents. 


0^ “The Narrative of the United States 
Expedition to the River Jordan and the 
Dead Sea.” By Lieut W. S. Lynch, U. S. N. 
Philadelphia : Lea A Blanchard. 

The publication of this work has been looked for 
with so much interest, that we expect to gratify 
many readers by giving it an extended notice. In- 
deed, the intrinsic merits of the work claim for it 
more than ordinary attention and examination. The 
scene of exploration is hallowed by historic associ- 
ations, andpossesses other and peculiar features of 
interest. The River Jordan ana the Dead Sea — the 
ooe made sacred by the presence of Deity incarnate, 
and the other terrible by the manifestations of Di- 
vine wrath — must be regarded with deep emotion 
wherever those wonderful events are read and ac- 
credited ; and it is quite natural that every intelli- 
gent Christian and philanthropist should await with 
ea ger curiosity a narrative of personal observation 
ot the present appearance of those interesting local- 
ities. Such a one will be glad of the assurance 
that in Lieut. Lynoh's book he will find a succinct, 
direct, and pleasing account of those scenes which, 
under shelter of our national flag, he successfully 
explored. 

The volume is a handsome octavo of five hundred 
pages, embellished with about thirty engravings, 
and two outline or sketch maps ; one of the course 
of the Jordan, and the other of the Dead Sea. The 
drawings for all of the engravings were made upon 
the spot, by two members of the expedition, Lieut. 
Dale, and Passed-Midshipman Aulick, the former 
of whom did not live to see the full fruit and proud 
result of the expedition. He died near Beirut, 
prostrated by sickness and the exhaustion conse- 
quent upon the toils of the journey, when the party 
were passing from the ruins of the Baalbeo to the 
aea coast. 

The expedition, it is generally known, sailed from 
New York, in ihe storeship Supply, Lieut. Lynch 
commanding, in November, lo47 ; reached the 
Mediterranean in the following month, arrived in 
Symrna in February, and almost immediately em- 
barked in an Austrian steamer for Constantinople, 
the slave market and other peculiarities of which 
city the author very fullv and pleasantly describes. 
Lieut. Lynch’s style is altogether agreeable. It has 
an imaginative glow and a high poetic tinge, with- 
out verbosensss or exaggeration — faults which too 
commonly accompany those qualities. Some of the 
descriptions of sotnes and incidents at sea are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and minister to a healthy men- 
tal excitement. From Constantinople they passed 
to the ooast of Syria, and disembarked the expedi- 
tion at Haifa, not far from St. J ean d’Acre ; thence 
they conveyed their boats overland, having them 
drawn by the camels to Tiberias, on the Sea of Gal- 
ilee, whence they again embarked, descending the 
Jordan to the Dead Sea. 

The narrative of their entranoe upon this part of 
the expedition commences at the eighth chapter cl 


the book, and from this point, ths reader, to speak 
nautieally, may take a fresh 44 departure.” Hitherto 
the scenes through which the expedition’s party 
passed were not strictly new ; though incidents 
occurred with sufficient frequency to give novelty 
and freshness to the narration. Now, the enter- 
prising travelers approach the main design of the 
expedition. They begin to meet with wandering 
Arabs, and ha vs other indications of the perils ana 
toils of the journey. Now, too, the reader begins 
to find in Lieut. Lynch’s journal reference to lo- 
calities, and rivers, and scenes, mentioned in Sa- 
cred Writ — the hills of Gilead, the river Jabok, the 
land of the Ammonites, the spot where Jacob wres- 
tled with the angel — and a thousand interesting 
associations and memories crowd upon the mind. 
Finally, the author having encountered difficulties 
in the navigation of the Jordan which he did not 
anticipate, and which were only overcome by the 
most vigorous and persevering exertions, he reached 
the borders of the Dead Sea. We shall now let the 
adventurous traveler speak for himself. Under 
date of April 18, 1848, after describing the bathing 
of the pilgrims in the Jordan, he says : 

44 At 8 z6, passed by the extreme western point, 
where the river is 180 yards wide and three feet 
deep, and entered upon the Dead Sea ; the water a 
nauseous compound of bitters and salts. 

44 The river, where it enters the sea, is inclined 
toward the eastern shore, very muoh as is repre- 
sented on the map of Messrs. Robinson and Smith, 
which is the most exact of any we have seen. There 
is a considerable bay between the river and the 
mountains of Belka, in Ammon, on the eastern 
shore of the sea. 

44 A fresh north-west wind was blowing as we 
rounded the point. We endeavored to steer a little 
north of west, to make a true west course, and 
threw the patent loa overboard to measure the dis- 
tance ; but the wind rose so rapidly that the boats 
could not keep head to wind, and we were obliged 
to haul the log in. The sea continued to rise with 
the increasing wind, which gradually freshened to 
a gale, and presented an agitated surface of foam- 
ing brine ; the spray, evaporating as it fell, left in- 
crustations ef salt upon our clothes, our hands, and i 
facts ; and while it conveyed a prickling sensation 
wherever it touched the skin, was, above all, ex- 
ceedingly painful to the eves. The boats, heavily 
laden, struggled sluggishly at first ; but when 
the wind freshened in It* fierceness, from the den- 
sity of the water it seemed as if their bows were 
encountering the sledge-hammers of theTitanB, in- 
stead of the opposing waves of an angry sea. 

44 At 8 80, passed a piece of drift wood, and soon 
after saw three swallows and a gull. At 4 65, the 
wind blew so fieroely that the boats could make no 
headway ; not even the Fanny Skinner, which was 
nearer to the weather shore, and we drifted rapidly 
to leeward ; threw over some of the fresh water to 
lighten the Fanny Mason, which labored very much, 
and I began to fear that both boats would founder. 

44 At 6 40, finding that we were losing every 
moment, and that with the lapse of each succeeding 
one the danger increased, kept away for the north- 
ern shore, in the hope of being yet able to roach 
it ; our arms, our clothes and skins coated with a 
greasy salt ; and our eyes, lips and nostrils smart- 
ing excessively. How different was the scene be- 
fore the submerging of the plain, which was 4 even 
as the garden of the Lord.’ 

44 At times it seemed as if the Dread Almighty 
frowned upon our efforts to navigate a sea, the 
creation of his wrath. There is a tradition among 
the Arabs that no one can venture upon this sea 
and live. Repeatedly the fates of Costigan and 
Molyneaux have been cited to deter us. The first 
one spent a few days, the last one about twenty 
hours, and returned to the place from whence he had 
embarked, without landing upon its shores. One 
was found dying upon the shore, the other expired 
in November last, immediately after his return, of 
fever contracted upon its waters. 

44 But, although the sea had assumed a threaten- 
ing aspect, and the fretted mountains, sharp and 
j icinerated, loomed terrific on either side, and salt 
and ashes mingled with its sands, and foetid sul- 
phurous ’springs trickled down its ravines, we did 
not despair ; awe struck, but not terrified; fearing 
the worst, yet hoping for the beet, we prepared to 
spend a dreary night upon the dreariest waste we 
had ever seen. 

44 At 6 68, the wind suddenly abated, and with it 
the sea as rapidly fell ; the water, from its ponder- 
ous quality, settling as soon as the agitating cause 
had ceased. Within twenty minutes from the time 
we bore away from a sea which threatened to engulf 
us, we were pulling away, at a rapid rate, over a 
placid sheet of water, that eoaroely rippled beneath 
us; and a rain oloud, which had enveloped the 
sterile mountains of ths Arabian shore, lifted up, 
and left their nigged outlines basking in the setting 
nun. At 6 10 a lock cl gulls fleir oyc r, irhile ire 


were passing a small island of mud, a pistol shot 
distant from the northern shore, and half a mile 
west of the river’s mouth. At fi 20, a light wind 
sprang up from the S. £., and huge clouds drifted 
over, their western edges gorgeous with light, while 
the great masses were dark and threatening. The 
sun went down, leayjng beautiful islands of rose 
colored clouds over the coast of Judea ; but above 
the yet more sterile mountains of Moab all was 
gloomy and obscure. 

44 The northern shore is an extensive mud flat, 
with a sandy plain beyond, and is the very type of 
desolation ; branches and trunks of trees lay scat- 
tered in every direction ; some charred and black- 
ened as by fire ; others white with an incrustation 
of salt. These were collected at high water mark, 
designating the line which the water had reached 
prior to our arrival. On the deep sands of this 
shore were laid the scene of the combat between 
the Knight of Leopard and Ilderim the Saracen. 
The north-western shore is an unmixed bed of 
gravel, coming in a gradual slope from the moun- 
tains to the sea. The eastern coast is a rugged line 
of mountains, bare of all vegetation — a continuation 
of the Hauran range, coming from the north, and 
extending south beyond the soope of vision, throw- 
ing out three marked and seemingly equi-distant 
promonotories from its south-eastern extremity. 

“At 6 25, passed a gravelly point, with many large 
stones upon it. It is a peninsula, oonneoted with 
the main by a low, marshy isthmus. When the lat- 
ter is overflowed, the peninsula must present the 
appearance of an island, and is doubtless the one to 
which Stephens, Warburtonand Dr. Wilson allude. 

44 We were, for some time, apprehensive of missing 
the place of rendezvous ; for the Sheikh of Huteiui, 
never having been afloat before, had scaroe recov- 
ered from his fright during the gale, was bewilder- 
ed in his mind, and perfectly useless as a guide. 
The moon had not risen, and in the starlight, ob- 
scured by the shadows of the mountains, we pulled 
along the shore in some anxiety. At one moment 
we saw the gleam of a fire upon the beach, to the 
southward ; and firing a gun, made to it with all 
expedition. In a short time it disappeared; and 
while resting on the oars, waiting for some signal 
to direct us, there were the flashes and reports of 
guns and sound of voices upon the cliffs, followed 
by other flashes and reports iar back upon the shore 
which we had passed. Divided between apprehen- 
sions of an attack upon our friends and a strata- 
gem for ourselves, we were uncertain where to land. 
Determined, however, to ascertain, we closed in 
with the shore, and pulled along the beach, sound- 
ing as wo proceeded. 

44 A little before 8, P. M., we came up with our 
friends, who had stopped at Ain el Feshka.iountain 
of the stride. 

44 The shouts and signals we had heard had been 
from the scouts and caravan, which had separated 
from each other, making mutual signals of recogni- 
tion. They had likewise responded to ours, which, 
coming from two points, some distance apart, for a 
time disconcerted us. It was a wild scene apon an 
unknown and desolate coast — the mysterious sea, 
the shadowy mountains, the human voices among 
the cliffs, the vivid flashes, and the loud reports re- 
verberating along the shore. 

44 Unable to land near the fountain, we were com- 
pelled to haul the boats upon the beach, about a 
a mile below ; and, placing some Arabs to guard 
them, took the men to the camp, pitched in a cane- 
brake beside a brackish spring, where, from neces- 
sity, we made a frugal supper, and then, wet and 
weary, threw ourselves upon a bed of dust, beside 
a foetid marsh — the dark, fretted mountains behind, 
the sea, like a huge cauldron, before us, its surface 
shrouded in a lead-colored mist. 

44 Toward midnight, while the moon was rising 
above the eastern mountains, and the shadows or 
the olonds were reflected wild and fantastical upon 
the surface of the somber sea; and every thing, the 
mountains, the sea, the clouds, seemed specter-like 
and unnatural, the sound of the convent bell of 
Mar Saba struck gratefully upon the ear ; for it 
was the Christian call to prayer, and told of human 
wants and human sympathies to the wayfarers on 
the borders of the Sea of Death.” 

On his return, Lieut. Lynoh 44 wont up to Jeru- 
salem,” crossed the country to Baalbeo, and em- 
barked at Beirut. The work concludes with an 
account of the death of Lieut. Dale, already refer- 
red to, and a brief mention of the places touched at 
on the homeward passage. Early in December of 
1848, the toil-worn, but. successful party, 44 were 
greeted with the heart-cheering sight of their native 
land,” their commander having conducted them 
through novel dangers and toils. The record he 
has given of the scenes through which they passed 
will be eagerly perused by his countrymen, and 
will be a lasting memorial of a great national enter- 
prise, skillfully consummated.— [Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 
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DR. FRANKLIN’S EPITAPH. 

A correspondent requests us to insert Dr. 
Franklin's epitaph on itself; this we do, but must 
observe that it is less original than it has generally 
been considered : 

The body of 

Benjamin Franklin, Printer, 

Like the coyer of an old book. 

Its contents worn out, 

And strict of its lettering and gilding, 

Lies here, food for the worms. 

Tet the work itself shall not be lost, 

For it shall, as he believes, appear once more, 

In a new 

And more beautiful edition, 

Corrected and amended 
By the Author. 

The following, which appears in an old book, 
published at least a century and a half before 
Franklin, may be considered as haying suggested 
the idea of his own epitaph: 

THE WORLD. 

The world’s a book, writ by th’ eternal art 
Of the great Author ; printed in man’s heart ; 

’Tis falsely printed, though divinely penned, 

And all the errata will appear at th’ end. 

ON THE SAME. 

The world’s a printing-house, oar words are thoughts, 

Our deeds are characters of several sizes ; 

Each soul’s a compositor, of whose faults 
The Levitts are correctors and heaven revises ; 

Each is the common press, from which being driven, 

W e’re gathered, sheet by sheet, and bound for heaven. 

H. Long & Brother have reprinted “ Mabel 
Carrington , or Love and Pride” and state on the 
title page that it is “ by Mrs. Grey, author of the 
Gambler's Wife.” This is not so, nor is it so stated 
in the English edition. It is a fair novel — has some 
interest, though very common place in its plot. 
But putting Mrs. Grey's name upon it as author is 
an imposition. 

Glory. — Millions of bushels of human bones have 
been transported from the continent to Hull, for 
agricultural purposes. These, which were collect- 
ed on the plains of Leipsic, Austerlitz, and Water- 
loo, were the bones of the bold, the brave, and 
chivalrous, who fell fighting their country’s battles. 
With them were mixed the bones of the horses, and 
both were conveyed to Yorkshire, where they were 
ground to dust, sent to Doncaster, and sold for 
manure. 

Praise cannot be made a gift; so neither, when 
not his due, can man receive it. He may think he 
does, but he receives only words ; for desert being 
the essential condition of praise, there can be no 
reality in the one without the other. 

. Intemperance is not to be measured by quan- 
tity, but by consequences. “ Strength of nature in 
youth,” says Lord Bacon, “ passes over many ex- 
cesses, which are owing a man till his age.” 

Courage our greatest failings does not supply. 

LIST OF TRAVELING AGENTS. 

Bro. Wm. H. Fairchild, Bro. Isaac H. Russ, 

Samuil H. Barrett. L. W. Aldrich, 

Horace Lame. Aaron Pierson. 

Perrt E. Tolu, 

OHIO.— Wm. H. Fairchild, our duly authorised Agent, is 
now in Ohio, and will call on our subscribers there. We 
trust be will meet with the success whieh his character and 
deportment— always influenced with the spiritof genuine Odd 
Fellowship— entitle him to. 

GOURAUD’S LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 

JULIA WR1CHT — CANTO XV. 

Now Julia was, as we have elsewhere shown, 

A girl of good sound sense and ready wit ; 

The envious hair which had her brow o’ergrown 
Dull’d not her intellect a single bit 
The javelin, when by a skillful hand ’tis thrown, 

Is not more sure its destined mark to hit, 

Than was our Julia’s wit to penetrate 
One’s thoughts, and sift the little from the great 

It is evidence of good sense m a lady, to try and make her- 
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■cm uu Hiiracuve as possiDie; ii ner SKin is dark, pi 
taned, freckled, tallow or rough, GOURAUD’S ITi 
MEDICATED 80AP will give it a whiteness, smoothness 
sefiness and brillianee surpassing anything ever before seen. 
Should her brow be overgrown, or ner upper lip be defaced 
nece,Mr 7 10 GOURAUD’S POU- 
DRES 8UBTILES to totally eradicate the nuisance. 

Tkerenowned preparations of Dr. FELIX GOURAUD can 
2 beprocured gen uiaeat his original depot, 67 Walker- 
st, 1st store from, (not in) Broadway? 
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It will contain, from week to week, the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of the State of New- York, and also of other 
States ; accounts of Celebrations, Institutions of new Lodges, 
and occasionally, a complete Directory of all the Lodges in 
the Union. 

Its Literary department will be filled with Original Tales 
of the highest excellence, prepared by the most eminent 
writers in our country— Popular Tales ; Choice Miscellany ; 
the rarest Gems of Poetry from the English Poets ; Sketches 
of Travel ; Anecdotes, Ac., Ac. ; and occasionally illustrated 
with beautiful Wood Engravings. Being equal in its Liter- 
ary character to any Weekly in the country, and being thus 
perfect in its Odd- Fellowship department, it will be worthy 
of a place on the table of every brother of the Order. 

The Gazette and Rule is published every Saturday, at 44 
Ann-street, New- York. 

Terms— T o Mail Subscribers, TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 
in advance, invariably. 

dp* TO CLUBS.— Any person obtaining the names of five 
new Subscribers, and sending ns Ten Dollars, shall receive a 
sixth copy gratis for one year. Upon all subscriptions over 
five, the person sending the names and money may retain 
fifty cents as his commission. Pay menu invariably in ad- 
vance. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money to Publishers, 
and all money mailed in presence of the Postmaster, and duly 
forwarded by him, is at our risk. 

In all cases where postage on subscriptions is not paid, it 
will be deducted from the amount credited to those who 
•end it Address 

CRAMPTON A CLARK, Publishers, 

No- 44 Ann-st. New York. 

HIT" Any paper copying the above prospectus, and calling 
attention to it editorially will, on sending a marked paper, be 
placed on our exchange list Oramdton A Clarx 
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O. F. Hall, Grand, c. Center. 
Antique Room, id story. 

349 Emporium Mo 

47 Mercantile Tu 

349 Solon# Wed 

360 Decatur Th 

146 Diamond Fri] 

Corinthian Room, 3d story 

14 Teutonia# Mo| 

36 Enterprise To 

98 Ark Wed] 

68 Oriental Th 

314 Tradesman Fri 

1 New York Degree Sat 

Egyptian Room , 3d story. 

61 Empire Mo 

11 Gettys Tu 

60 Howard Wed 

2*2 Knickerbocker Th 

20 Manhattan Fri 

Elizabethan Room, 3d story. 

107 Hinmaa Mol 

67' Commercial Tu 

356 Constellation Wed 

1 Columbia Th 

228 Beacon Fri 

Gothic Room, 4lA story. 

30 National Mo] 

340 Polar Star Tu 

10 New York Wed) 

39 Hancock Th 

Doric Room . 4 th story. 

4 Stranger’s Refuge... Mon! 

12 Washington Tu 

34 Marion Wed 

33 Metropolitan Th 

5 Unitea Brother’s Deg# Fr 
Pet sian(Camp)Room, 4 th story. 

2 Mt HebrenEncpt 2 4 Fr 

3 Mt Sinai.... “ 1 3 Fr 

6 Mosaic “ 13Mo 

9 Palestine.... “ 2 4 Sa 

12 Mt.Horeb... “ 1 3 Th 

18 Damascus ....** 1 3 Sa 

19 Lebanon “ 13 W 

35 Egyptian.... “ 1 3 Tu 

45 Manitou “ 2 4 Th 

63 Macedonia... “ 2 4 Mo 

Clinton Hall. 

278 Orion Mo 

150 MerchanU’ W’d 

235 Templar Th] 

125 Excelsior Fr 

38 OanaLst. | 

23 Mariners’ Mo 

43 La Concordat Tu! 

117 Continental W’d 

256 United Friends Fr] 

41 Samaria Enept 2 4 Th 

31 Mt. Zion “ 13 Fr 

132 Bowery. 

178 Oregon.... .Mo 

165 Hermitage Tu 

158 Independence W’d 
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411 Broadway. 
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177 Eureka Tu 
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598 Broadway. 
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295 Hospitaller Fri 

315 Crystal Th 
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151 City Mo 

71 Division-st. 

57 Mutual Mo 

52 United Brothers# Tu 

73 Mt. Vernon Fr 

6 Clinton Degree Sa 
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35 Covenant Th 
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193 Bowery. 

15 Fountain City Wed 

78 Croton Tu 

183 Alleghany Th 

327 Bowery. 

46 Jefferson Tu 

138 Acorn W’d 

253 Amaranthus — 

, Oor. Broome and Forsyth. 

1 82 German Oak W’d 

129 Schiller Tu 

341 Venus Mo 

253 Warren..- Th 

37 Mamre, Enept 1 3 Fr 

64 Ml Moriah, Enept 2 4 Fr 
Oor. Hester and Bowery. 

243 Pilgrim Mo 

337 Globe W’d 

321 Ocean Th 

Clinton, Oor. Grand. 

44 Harmony Th 

Avenue O. and Third-st. 
113 Mechanics’ ..Mo 

234 Eckfbrd W’d 

351 Corinthian Tu 

2 Manhattan Deg Th 

10 Mt. Olivet, Enept. 2 4 Fr 
Oor. Hndsen and Grove. 

9 Tompkins Tu 

42 Meridian .Wed 

56 Grove Th 

28 Jerusalem Enept... 2 4 Fr 

4 Hudson Deg Sat 

Oor. 8th At. and 29th-st 

188 Blooming Grove Th 

396 Fitzray W’d 

Oor. 8th At. and 23d-s1. 

40 Green which Mo 

364 St Nicholas Wed 

f French. 


OtoxsTs.— We have received a small supply of this valua- 
ble work, and are now ready to fill orders, whieh must inva- 
riably be accompanied by a remittance. Price 37$ cts. each. 


OHOLBRA. 

XpiFTY-FOUR casks op cholera cured with 

JO BRANDRETH’S PILLS. — Important to the public, and 
satisfactory to myself. It is with much pleasure that I place in 
possession of an intelligent public the subjoined statement of 
Captain John Doyleson, of the steamboat Iroquois, of Pitts- 
burghi It relates to the unprecedented successful treatment 
of fifty- four cases of cholera with Brandreth’s Pills as the 
medicine, and weak gruel as the diet. They all recovered. 
But unfortunately there was one gentleman on board, having 
with him his family and nurse, who had not much confidence 
in the efficacy of the pills. He had probably read the cele- 
brated report of a New York Medical Counsel, and may have 
noticed the comments of some of the editors of New York 
papers, on the advice I gave the public regarding the use of 
laudanum in cholera. At all events, he preferred the laud a - 
num treatment for himself, child and nurse. They all died. 
Pi Ay-four persons had the cholera, took my pills, and lived. 
Three took laudanum, refused the pills, and died ! This is a 
plain statement of the result of the two methods of treating 
the cholera— one as advised by the medical counsel of the 
Board of Health of this city, and the other recommended by 
me ! I need say no more upon this subject as the letter speaks 
for itself. 

But, as I scarcely ever take the trouble to refute the sayings 
of editors when they wnte maliciously on subjects they <k> 
net understand, it may not be improper, and will not materi- 
ally infringe upon a rule I have adopted, to preface this let- 
ter with a few remarks, applicable to editors of the above 
stamp, and some of importance to the public. 

When I came out in opposition to the use of laudanum ns 
advised by the medical counsel, and urged the importance of 
purgation with Brandreth’s Pills, in cholera, as well as in all 
cases of disease, I had no interest to benefit but that of hu- 
manity— the public good. My Pills are well known in all 
civilized countries. Their virtues have been published in 
almost every languange spoken by man. I did not desire to 
give them a more extended reputation : neither could my 
object have been to accumulate more dollars. I expended 
over five hundred dollars in publishing my refutation of the 
advice of the medical counsel respecting the use of laudanum. 
No sane man supposes that I can realize that number of dol- 
lars from giving that advice. But there is one consolation 
that I derive from the expenditure — I feel that I performed 
my duty to a generous public. I know that laudanum is a 
dangerous remedy in cholera. I do not particularly blame 
the medical counsel. Their advice was the natural result of 
a false system of medical education. All examinations after 
death frem cholera, show that the liver and all internal or- 
gans are filled with thick, dark colored blood; laudanum 
checks all the secretions and excretions, and shuts up all the 
foul humors in the system. I know that Brandretn’s Pills 
force all these from the system and renew, or re-supply the 
living principle of the blood. These facts I shall hereafter 
elucidate so plainly that even malicious editors will under- 
stand them. No one feels more deeply humiliated than l do 
at the charlatanry there is in the profession of medians. But 
few men living ot my years have labored so earnestly to arrive 
at truth. Show me the truth on any subject connected with 
the healing art, and I embrace it with that ardor which no 
sophistry or prejudice can abate. I pitied the Ignorance of 
the medical counsel, and also of those few editors who thought 
proper to come to their aid by speaking harshly of the advice 
1 gave to the public. It is a dangerous practice for mere 
newspaper writers to discuss medical subjects. If my pills 
are really what I say they are, all the newspapers in the 
country cannot prevent them from becoming known. Thoee 
who have taken them are the judges. If they have not the 
qualities which I say they have, they never could have re- 
tained their reputation for so many years — a reputation which 
is constantly Increasing. 

Every cholera patient who has used Brendreth’s Pills in 
the early stage of the disease has recovered ; and it is my 
opinion that were they used in cholera hospitals, not over 
one per cent would die. But when I refer to a case of cure, 
the doctors at once say, “ Oh. that was only a case of bowel 
complaint” I will give a whole newspaper side of such oa- 
ses cured, in a few days, by the use alone of Brandreth’s 
Pills. B. BRANDRETH, 241 Broadway. 

New York, June 12, 1848. 

Pittsburgh, June 8, 1840. 

Da. B. Brandrsth: 

Sir— Having made two trips from this to New Orleans and 
back, as captain of the steamboat Iroquois, and on my retain 
each time, having a large number of passengers , the cholera 
broke outj and there being on board a box, tas I supposed of 
merchandize) but whieh I was told contained Brandreth’s pills, 
I immedately caused the box to be broken open, and admin- 
istered to the first person taken, six pills, and in an hour there- 
after, five more pills, when two more passengers were taken 
and I administered the same number to each, and then to a 
hand taken with vomiting, and soon bad no less than thirteen 
cases, and under treatment with your pills and weak jgntel, 
and between the first case on board and my reaching Louis- 
ville, there were no less than fifty- seven oases on board, not 
one of whom died. I paid the owner of the box ten dollars, 
and gave him his passage for the pills. On my second trip, I 
had procured one dozen boxes of your pills, and on the am 
appearance of the cholera, I gave the pills as before, with 
the same happy results. But there was one person who re- 
fused to take the pills, preferring his own prescription for 
himself and family, consisting of a wife, nurse and two chil- 
dren. His remedy was braady and laudanum. He died, the 
nurse and the child ; and they were the only ones who died 
on my second trip up. One of the passengers will take this to 
New York, and on his return he has promised to bring me a 
supply of your pills. 

Yours respectfully, 

JOHN DOYLESON. 

Brandreth’s Pills office s, 241 Broadway, 274 Bowery, S4 
Hudaon-strcet, New York : and 3 North Eighth-street Phila- 
delphia. — 

ADVICE TO THE PUBLIC-THE TREATMENT IN 
CASES OF C HOLER Ar 

Reader, you may be well in die morning and a c o rpse at 
night ! Instances occur daily where persons apparently la 
health, are ready for the grave in a few hours after. Now, I 
would offer a few suggestions to my fellow citizens. They 
will be plain and simple. In almost every instance where 
Cholera produces death, dlarrhcea precedes it for some hoars, 
and often for some days. Now, I advise all persons, wh en 
the bowels are in a relaxed condition, to eheok it— not ty ta- 
king astringents, which lock up in the system the morfcad 
humors that induce the disease, but by taking a dose of the 
Vegetable Universal Pills, prepared by Dr. Brandrsth, mad re- 
peat it until a healthy condition of the bowels is protoeL 
So strong Is my confidence in the purgative system in eases 
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of cholera, and other diseases, that I feel warranted in as- 
suring the public that no deaths will ensue where the pills are 
administered, and they operate through the premonitory stage 
of the disease. Not a single death will occur if they are ta- 
ken in doses sufficient to evacuate the bowels. There need 
be no fear respecting the quantity. Let the bowels be thor- 


oughly evacuated, and all will be safe. 
The pi 


s purgative system of treating cholera is the only ration 
al system that can be devised. The time to use purgatives 
is during what is called the premonitory stages of the disease. 
All persons have in their systems the elements of the disease, 
while it is epidemic. Perhaps not ten persons in a thousand, 
in this city, will be exempt from diarrhoea during the preva- 
lence of a cholera atmosphere. To all then, I would advise 
that you vacuate the bowels thoroughly, and I promise to all 
such a complete exemption from an attack. 

If you check the diarrhoea with opium, you retain in the 
system all the morbid humors that produce lhe disease. You 
may postpone the attack for a short period, but when the dis- 
ease manifests itself, as it assuredly will, the result will be 
death. 

In addition to purgation by the Vegetable Universal Pills, 
and in order to produce action to the surface, I would advise 
a free use of diffusablc stimulants— say a mixture of equal 
parts of spirits of camphor and tincture of capsicum, given in 
a little water. From ten to twenty drops every ten minutes, 
will answer for an adult ; children should take quantities in 
proportion to age. External applications with a view to re- 
store action to the surface, are proper auxilaries But the 
great and essential preventative is a complete and thorough 
evacuation of the system in the incipient stage of the disease. 
If this advice is followed there will be no danger from chol- 
era. Let me, then, impress this great truth upon the minds ot 
the public. 1 do it with a perfect confidence that no case of 
oholera will terminate fatally where there is a thorough evac- 
uation by the pills previous to the violence of the attack I 
am so confident of the success of this mode of treatment that 
I would risk my reputation so far as to assert that no case of 
cholera will terminate futally where purgation by the pills 
prepared by me have thoroughly operated on the system. 

There may be cases of impaired constitutions, beyond the 
reach of the most scientific medical treatment, in which the 
patient will sink under any remedy. But the cases are rare 
indeed in which the Vegetable Universal Pills will not restore 
health. 

1 would remark that there is not a single person living 
within the region of country where cholera prevails, but is 
predi«posed to an attack. His system has acquired a predis- 

C osition to the disease. No matter whut may be the slate of 
ealth he enjoys, the seeds of disease are lurking in the sys- 
tem This is what medical men call a predisposition to dis- 
ease — that is, u state or condition of the system in which, if 
any irregularity in diet or habit occurs, the disease might man- 
ifest itself in all its violence. Where the system is predispos- 
ed to an attack of the cholera, it only wants an exciting cause 
in order that the disease may show itself. This exciting 
cause may be overloading the stomach, exposure to cold or 
to a sudden change of temperuture, irregularity of any kind. 
Excessive exercise, fear, and many other causes may bring 
on the disease where the system is predisposed to an at- 
tack. 

The following synopsis of cases is given ; the patients can 
be referred to by application at 241 Broadway. 

Mr. W. was taken with pain in his bowels and diarrhfaa, ac- 
companied with violent headache, chills and great prostration. 
He at once took six Brandreth’s pills, put bis leet in hot wa- 
ter, and was covered with blankets ; drinking, during the lime 
his feet were in :he water, some very hot boneset lea. He 
got, by these means, into a good sweat, went to bed, took 
three more pills, and in three days was quite well. 

This genilemin’s wife was taken with the same symptoms, 
only to them was added violent vomiting. She followed the 
same course and was cured. 

Mr. T. was also taken with sudden diarrhoea, cramps, and 
great debility. He took eight pills, went to bed, drank during 
the night cold boneset lea ; next morning took four more 
Brandrelh’s Pills, and was quite well the third day from the 
attack. 

Mr. B. was taken suddenly with sickness of the stomach ; 
took ten pills in brandy and water, and he assures me he was 
entirely cured the next day. 

Mr. B.; this gentleman’s sickness commenced with loose- 
ness of the bowels, and a constant desire to evacuate, while 
the discharges were small but of a yeast like color and odor 
peculiar to cholera. Great reduction of strength in a very 
short time ; countenance showed great anxiety ; took four 
Brandreth’a Pills ; drank a cup of hot boneset tea about four 
hours afterward while in bed ; took three more Brandreth’s 
Pills, and was entirely recovered the next day. 

Any number of these cases could be given ; but let it suffice 
to say that when the pills are taken when the first symptoms 
are coining on, all will be well. 1 have appended the fol- 
lowing from my bill of directions. 

CHOLERA, 

YELLOW, SHIP, TYPHUS AND ALL FEVERS, DYSENTERY AND 
DIARRHOEA. 

In the commencement it is of absolute importance, in view 
of a speedy cure, that a full dose of pills be taken at once, be- 
cause the humors which produce diseases of this class, areul- 
waysof a most inalignunt, poisonous quality, and no safety to 
life exists while any portion remains in the bowels or blood. 
Should the first dose not cure, be not alarmed, but reiterate 
the dose. Should the evacuations be very putrid, of bad odor, 
unnatural color, Ac., besides using four or six pills twice a 
day, take also a teaspnonful of powdered charcoal in water 
every day while these symptoms •continue. Let your diet be 
light and of easy digestion, as arrowroot, rice pudding, Indian 
innal gruel ; also sheep’s head broth with rice and a piece of 
cinnamon boiled in it, or calf’s head broth. Sheep’s head 
makes the best diet if it be boiled until the bones are clean. 
As a rule, the first dose of pills cures when timely used. 
Sometimes three or four may be necessary. There are coses 
in which it takes weeks to cure ; but they not occur once in 
a thousand times. In any event, no medicine or plaa ol treat- 
ment is belter than the above recommended, or will sooner 
cure. So soon as the irritable matters are removed, so soon 
you will be well and not before. Anodynes and astringents 
nave a deleterious effect, because they occasion the retention 
of that death-principle which alone causes dysentery, eholera, 
diarrhoea and other diseases, according to its excess over the 
principle of life. But Brandreth’s Rills are opposed to this 
as water is to fire, or a a heat is t« cold ; and when they enter 
a man they go to work boldly to drive ibis death principle 
from the body; and all they can do they do ; but if there be 
work for fifty doses, one dose must not be expected to do the 
work of fifty. And this truth should always be kept in 
salnd. 


IN THE WORST STAGES, 

When the cramps continue, and the coldness ot tiie extremi- 
ty does not become warm by the ordinary applications, apply 
hot vinegar, stiongly mixed with Cayenne pepper; let the 
patient be rubbed well all over the stomach, the arms and legs 
with this, and remember it should be as hot as he can bear 
it. Then apply a flannel well wet with this, over his stomach 
—and let the same be wound round his arms, hands and feet. 
If, however, ibo pills are used in the first stages of the disease 
these applications will not be required. 

OFFICES FOR THE SALE OF BRAND RETHS PILLS. 
241 Broadway, 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson-street, New 
York ; 3 North 8th-&treet, Philadelphia ; 19 Hanover-street, 
Boston ; Cor. Light and Mercer-streets, Baltimore ; 3d-street, 
New Orleans ; 115 Market street, St. Louis, and by our agents 
in every town in the United States and Canadas, who have a 
certificate of agency signed by me. 

259 B. BRANDRETH 

331 GRAND-ST. NEW YORK, (NEW NUMBER.) 

J. DRUMMOND, Manufacturer of Lodge 
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and Encampment Regalia at the lowest prices and 
liberal terms. P. C. P. and R. P. Members’ Regalia always 
on hand beautifully embroidered ; P. G.’s at all prices, Scai 
let members’ do. Robes, Sashes, Jewels, Costumes, Tent 
crooks, Ballot boxes and other things necssary for the work 
Mason’s Regalia for Blue Lodges and Arch Chapter. S. of 
T. Ac. 259 tf j 

CLOCKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE. 

r PO the I. 0. 0. F. and the public in general. 

JL The subscriber, 1. J. CRISWELL, No. 299 Market-st., 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, Looking Glasses, Britannia and 
Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 
can be haa in 1* 



i the City. 


ly:nov.9. 


I. J. CRISWELL’S, 

No. 293 Markel-st., below Eighth. 

North side, Philadelphia. 


PROF. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, OR MEDICATED 
COMPOUND, 

FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFY- 
ING HAIR, ERADICATING SCUKF AND DAN- 
DRUFF, AND CUBING DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN, GLANDS, AND MUSCLES, CUTS, 
STINGS. BRUISES, SPRAINS, AC. AC. 

I N order to convince the public of the efficacy 

of any curative preparation, in this thinking and reflective 
age, it is necessary to explain the philosophy of its operation. 
The process by which Professor Barry’s Tnicopherous pro- 
duces such extraordinary results, cannot be undei stood with- 
out a brief notice of the structure and uses of the delicate 
substances to which it is applied, and in the condition of 
which it accomplishes the most salutary changes. The con- 
nexion between the hair and the skin is so close, that the one 
may be almost deemed a continuation of the other, and hence 
whatever renovates, restores, and nourishes the hair, must nf 
necessity have a healthful influence upon the sensitive mem- 
brane in which its roots are fixed. 

The skin, that wonderful envelop in which the sense of 
touch resides, consists of three layers ; the epidermis or cut- 
icle, a semi-opaque, or almost inseusible film ; the rets mu- 
cosum, which is u spongy membrane reticulated with nerves 
and blood-vessels, and forms a sort of shield to the exquisitely 
delicate true skin ; and the true skin itself, which consti 
lutes the third layer of the triple envelop. In this tough, 
flexible and elastic integument, are located the nerves, blood- 
vessels, Ac., which supply sustenance to the hair, and in the 
derangement of which diseases of the skin originate. The 
vessels of the true skin supply the sacs containing the roots 
of the hair with the moisture which sustains the fibres, and 
the same causes which affect the health of the hair, also af- 
fect the health of the skin. This is self-evident to the casual 
observer, as well as susceptible of demonstration by the an- 
atomist and physiologist ; for in all cutaneoas diseases, the 
hair becomes dry end harsh, and falls out in such quantities 
as sometimes to render the patient partially or entirely bald. 
Wounds, burns, Ac., on the skin of the head, also produce 
baldness on the portions of the scalp where the injury has 
been inflicted, thus proving the close affinity and sympathy 
between the organism of the skin and the hair. 

The wondernil restorative and remedial properties of Pro- 
fessor Barry’s Tricopherous, are based upon this hypothesis, 
or rather this fact. It acts through the skin upon tne hair, 
stimulating the inert vessels, opening the pores, imparting ac- 
tivity to the circulation, awakening from their lethargy all 
the vegetative functions which give life, vigor, and beauty to 
the fibres, extirpating every particle of scurf und dandruff, and 
soon clothing even the bald or half denuded head with a thick, 
glossy, silky, and elastic covering. 

But this is only one of the uses of Professor Barry’s Tri- 
copherous. The suine properties which restore vital and 
vegetative power theskii^of the hesd are equally beneficial 
in all cutaneous diseases, or superficial injuries. For cuts, 
burns, bites of insects, sprains, erysipelas, blotches, pimples, 
scabies, ring-worm, rashes, scrofula, prickly heat, chilblains, 
chapped hands, rheumatism, burns, scalds, bruises, redness of 
ilia skin, and in short all the troublesome and painful external 
discuses and injuries which are so common m families, and 
Which NOTHING BUT EXTERNAL REMEDIES CAN REMOVE, the 
Tricopherous will be found a speedy, safe, and unfailing cure. 
By virtue of its double claim as a renovator and beauiifier of 
nature’s choicest ornament, and a potent and invaluable rem- 
edial agent, it is entitled to a place on every toilet, and in ev- 
ery medicine chest. 

Sold in large Dottles, price 25 eents, at the principal office, 
139 Broadway, and by druggist? and perfumers generally 


throughout the United Stales and Canada. 
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WRIGHTS'..?, SRPILLS 


r FHIS Superior Medicine may be had in part 

JL as follows : — At Dr. Wright’s Offices in Philadelphia, 
169 Race street ; New- York, 28a Greenwich-street; and Bos- 
ton, 198 Tremont-street — and by 20,000 Agencies in North 
and South America, England, France, and Germany. Agents 
whose supplies become exhausted, can obtain a fresh lot at 
the Philadelphia rates, by addressing any of the above Of 
fices. Care should be taken not to confound this medicine 
with other articles of similar nnme, so as to prevent disagree- 
able consequences: and In no case should it be purchased 
from individuals wno cannot vouch for its genuineness. 240 

1 Digest* of the Order for sale at this office. 


IN QUART BOTTLES. 

For Purifying the Blood, and for the Cure of 
Scrofula, Mercurial Diseases, 

Rheumatism, Cutaneous Eruptions, 

Stubborn Ulcers, Liver Complaint, 

Dyspep8Y, Bronchitis, 

Salt Rheum, Consumption, 

Fever Sorbs, Female Complaints, 

Erysipelas, Loss «p Appetite, 

Pimples, Bilks, General Debility, Ae. 


sent state of perfection ; and the experience of fourteen yeai 
has furnished them the most ample opportunity to study, i 
their various forms, the diseases for which it is recommended, 
and to adapt it exactly to their relief and cure. Patients who 
wish a really good Medicine are invited to give it a trial, and 
satisfy themselves of its superiority, and the invaluable pro- 
perty it possesses of arresting and curing disease. The bottle 
nos been enlarged to hold one Quart, and in its present im 
proved form may safely claim to be tne best and cheapest me 
dine of the age. Its progress to the fame it has attained may 
be traced by a long line of facts and cures, that stand as land- 
marks and beacons for the invalid, pointing the way to the 
haven of health ; and what it has already done for the thou- 


new vigor throughout the whole animal frame. 

DYSPEPSY CURED 

The following testimonial, from a gentleman so well known 
as Mr. Cox, requires no comment, and recommends itself to 
all similarly afflicted : New-Orlrans, Dec. 18, 1848. 

Messrs. A. B. A D. Sands — Gentlemen : Having experi- 
enced the most beneficial effects from the use of your Sar- 
saparilla, it gives me pleasure to add my testimony to the 
numerous spontaneous effusions of gTaleful hearts which you 
continually are receiving. 

My case was dyspeptic, or rather I may term it a weaklier 
of the digestive organs. For more than a year, I was troubled 
with wind upon my stomach and its frequent eructation, to- 
gether with producing a spasmodic contraction of the heart, 
often gave me much annoyance. After trying various reme 
dies without avail, I commenced with your Sarsaparilla. Be- 
fore I had used half a bottle, almost every symptom of this 
disagreeable complaint had vanished, and in a few weeks its 
continued use effected a complete cure. I therefore confident 
ly recommend it to all persons affected in the same manner, 
and have reason to believe that many who are suffering under 
a supposed disease of the heart, if they woul I lake your Sar 
sapanlla, is a few weeks would find themselves restored to 
health in both mind and body. I remain yours, very truly, 
JOHN V. COX, 93 Lexington Avenue 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA IN PRUSSIA 
The Proprietors of this valuable Medicine have just re- 
ceived an order from our esteemed friend and correspondent, 
Theodore S. Fay, Secretary of Legation to the Court of Prus 
sia, for the use of a member of the Royal Family— a copy of 
which we herewith lay before our readers.— [Home Journal. 

“ U. S. Legation, Berlin, Nov. 30, 1848.— Gentlemen : I 
wish you to send two dozen bottles of your Sarsaparilla, for 
the use of his Royal Highness Prince Waldimir of Prussia, to 
this Legation, as soon as possible. It is necessary that he 
should receive it immediately ; therefore, please send it by 
first steamer. The bill can be made out in the name of the 
Prince, and sent with it; Your obedient servant, 

• THEO. S. FAY.” 

SCROFULOUS AFFECTION OF THE EYES 
South Kingston, (R. I.) Oct. 11, 1847. — Messrs. Sands— 
Gentlemen: My little daughter, when one year old, was at 
tacked with a scrofulous humor on her face, which soon after 
extended into her eyes, causing almost total blindness in one 
of them, and disfiguring her whole face. I employed two 
physicians to attend her. who exhausted their utmost skill to 
give her relief, but it all proved useless, and finally one of 
them remarked to me that he had known of some striking 
cures effected by Sands' Sarsaparilla, and advised me to try 
it I obtained one bottle, which she commenced using, and 
before it was all used up it had effected an entire cure. It is 
now over four years since she was cured, and there has been 
no reappearance of the disease, and we are satisfied that it 
is a perfect cure. It gives me great pleasure to add that I can 
recommend it to any sufferer from a similar complaint. 

Respectfully yours, GEORGE ROBINSON 

[HT* Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. d 
D. SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton-st.. corner ot 
William, N. Y. Sold also by Druggists generally throughout 
the United Sta tes. Price SI per Bottl e: 6 Bottles for 95. 246 

H. RICHARDSON, 

engraver on wood, 

No. 90 Fulton-sterkt, 

New- York, 

Continue* 4© execute all matters «utrust«u to iu« 
earn in the first style of the Art, combined with 
moderation in ofaargea and punctuality in de 

livery. *7 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 91 Walnut- st., Philadelphia. 

ri UARANTEE AND ACCUMULATED CAP 

\JT 1TAL $100,000. Charter perpetual. All the profits 
divided among the Policy Holders EVERY YEAR. The 
only truly MUTUAL Company Chartered by Pennsylvania. 

Blank forms of applications, descriptive pamphlets, with 
table of rates, and every information required, famished at 
the office. No. 91 Walnut street, Philadelphia 

DANIELS. MILLER, President, 
WILLIAM M. CLARKE, Vice Pres’t. 
Jon W. Hobnob, Secretary. 

MEDICAL SUMMERS, 

Edward Hartsmobiie, M D-v No. 4*9 Walnut-st. 

Mark M Rbxve, M.D, Ne.AlT Arch-street, 

THr In attendaucf gf the Offioe of the Company from 1 to 
2 PVM., daily. 259-6m» 


ODD-FELLOWS.* HALL, grand-stbeet, 
/CORNER ef Ooter-st.— Brothibs PERKINS, 

V grateful for thawery liberal patronage already extended 
to them, and which ka»exoeeded their most satiguine antici- 
pations, beg leave to say that their 

* PRIVATE SUPPER ROOMS 
for the reception of Ladies accompanied by Gentlemen, are 
now, for the first time complete. 

They are confident of their ability to please the most fas- 
tidious, gentlemen of competent experience and taste in such 
matters having assured them that their saloon is not excelled 
in London or Paris for sort vbniinck, for bxtbmt, for 
•O&OSOUSNSSi ov decoration, 
for the perfection of its co isink, and for its prompt and polite 
a tendauce. Its HARDER 

has always every edible of the New York markets; and in 
addition, almost daily contributions of luxuries, by all the 
steamers, from the tropical regions and from Europe. Their 
Vaults and Store Rooms are supplied with the choicest brands 
of WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS, 

selected here or procured directly by importation ; and their 
charges will be found as reasonable as any restaurant of its 
character in thie city or elsewhere. 255 tf 


J C. BOOTH & a)., 21 Cortl&ndt'St., Whole 

e sale and Retail dealers in Ready-made Clothing and 
Gentlemen’s furnishing articles. Garments made in the be»t 
style at sbortcat notice. Shirts, Stocks, Cravats, Ac. Ac., al- 
ways on hand. 254- ly 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
No. 19 Naaaau-street, 

T SE UNION INDIA RUBBER COMPANY 

have on hund, and are now offering to the Trade, a large 
and very complete assortment of 

GOODYEAR’S PATENT METALLIC RUBBER GOODS, 
meetly of their own manufacture, and warranted of the best 
make, and to stand all climates, consisting in part of 
Cases of Coats, Cloaks, Capes and Pants. — assorted. 

44 Carriage and all other Cloths, do. 

“ Mexican Ponchos, an excellent article. 

* Military and Navy Goods, all kinds. 

" Beds, Pillows, Life Preservers and Cushions. 

«* Wading Pauts, Leggings, and Baptismal Pants. 

44 Sou westers, Cape and Storm Hats, assorted. 

“ Tents, Tent Carpels, Tarpaulins, Ac. 

44 Haversacks, Canteens and Drinking Cups. 

“ Hose of all kinds, assorted. 

M Water Tanks, Fire Buckets, 

44 Ca-ap BlauKeis and Pianoforte Covers. 

44 tT st Pumps, Syringes, and Injection Tubes. 

44 Sheet Rubber, all kinds. 

44 Saddle, Traveling and Packing Bags. 

Ail of which will be sold at low prices for cash or approved 
paper. Country Merchants, California Emigrants, and per- 
sona engaged in foreign trade, will finu as above a great vari- 
ety of goods they need or can sell to advantage. 

All orders for Goods to r>e manufactured, should bo accom- 
panied with drawings and full descriptions. V60tf 


DIETZ, BROTHER A 00., 

L AMP MANUFACTURERS, Washington 

Stores, (No- 139 Wiliam st.) and 62 Fulton-st., Brook- 
lyn. Having a large and well organized manufactory, are 
now prepared to fulfil orders for their manufactures at short 
notice, which will be warranted of the best quality, and sold 
m low asany in ihemarkrt. In their stock will be found GILT 
and BRONZED CHANDELIERS, from two to eight lights, 
with and without pri ms for burning Oil or Camphene. 

TABLE LAMPS, Gill and Bronzed, for Oil or Camphene, 
of more than oue hundred different patterns. 

FRENCH MECHANICA. OR CARCEL LAMPS. A fine 
aesorunent, and Globes, wicks and Chimnies to fit. 

Also— A great variety of Suspending Lamps, Bracket 
Lamps, Side Lamps, Study Lamps, Candelabra, Girandoles, 
Hall Lanterns, China Vases, Mantel Ornaments, Porcelain 
Shades and Globes. 

Also -A full assortment of Paper Shades, Glass Shades, 
Glebes, Wicks, Chunnies, and other articles appertaining to 
their business; pure Sperm Oil, Lard Oil, Camphene and 
Spirit Gas. 

The> are alto now manufacturing Drummond’s Patent Can- 
dle* maker, an article of great utility for the Southerrn and 
Western States, being a Candle-slick which forms the caudle, 
wicked and ready for use. 

N. B . — Orders by mail promptly filled. Addri 
DEITZ, 


flpMtf 


BROTHER A CO\ 

No. 139 William- st. N. Y., 
and No. 52 Fulton-st., Brooklyn. 


PERFUMERY, TOILET 80APS AND FANOY GOODS. 

JOHNSON & GROSER, No. 1, Cortland-street, 

fj Importers, Manufacturers and Dealets, Agents for Vroora 
and Fowler’s celebrated premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. 
Country Merchants and Traders supplied upon the lowest 
terms. 249tf 


PHILADELPHIA PREMIUM TRAVELING TRUNK 
MANUFACTORY. 

T>R0. THOS. W. MATTSON, No. 198 Mar- 

JLA xrr, 1st door below Sixth street, Philadelphia, Manu- 
faoturer of Solid Riveted Leather Traveling Trunks, Valises, 
Carpet Bags, Satchels, Ao. Ac. Persons wishing to buy to 
sail again, will find it to their advantage to purchase at this 
inulaeiory. Work of the beet quality and at the lowest 

ty»9 


/CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS for Sub- 

V/ ordinate Ledges, printed under the 'supervision of the 

Uw ffimiitw <* the Q. 1* with dfcpxfeh m this Offies. 


FINB MILINERY. 

TIJRS. HAMILTON, 431 Pkael-strket, New- 

JLtJL York. — P attern Hats made in the best style ; and all 
orders from Southern Merchants and Country purchasers will 
be executed with promptness. 3m264 


HITOHOOCK Sc LEADBEATER, 

"VT 0. 375 BROADWAY, (between Franklin and 

-Ll White streets, New-York.) Dealers in, and Retailers 
of every variety of STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS, 
on the most reasonable teims, for cash. Their Stock is se- 
lected with great care. ONLY ONE PRICE. Your patron- 
age is very respectfully solicited. F. HITCHCOCK, 

(218 if) E. H. LRADBEATER. 


I. O. of O. F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

J W. & E. D. STOKES, 194 Market-st., below 

• Sixth- st., south side, Manufacturers of Regalia, Sashes 
and Rohes for Lodges and Encampments. Books. Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all other articles tequired to furnish Lodges 
and Encamplroents, furnished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at the lowest prices 
in the United Stales. 235 tf 


REGALIA AND JEWELS 

AfANUFACTURED and sold by E. COMBS, 

JlTIl 268 Grand-et. N. Y. The various “ Obders ” furnish- 
ed on reasonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold and Silver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmings, also Satin, Velvet. Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly on hand, and sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. 228:lf. 


JOHN OSBORNE, REGALIA MANUFACTURER, 

]C[0. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW- YORK, 

JL A supplies promptly every descripli u of Lodge and En- 
campment Regalia. He will be happy .o receive orders from 
the Brotherhood for furnishing all ui tides required by the 
New Work. 237 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE 

'T'HE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 

-L fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much less than the usual price. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever Watches, anchor eecapement, 
Duplex and Lapine Watches, 

Gobi Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains, 

Do do Keys, Fob Keys and Seals, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Pens, 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles, 

Do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins, 

Diamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings, 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups. Forks, Forks, Ac. 

Gold Watches, as low as 820 to $52 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. 

All Watches warranted to keep good time, or the money 
returned. Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best 
manner and warranted, at much less than the usual prices. 

G. C. ALLEN, 

Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and Retail, 51 
wall-tt., (late 30) corner of William-sL, up stairs. Iy233 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 

1^0. 322 MARKET -STREET, PHILADEL- 

-i- v PHIA. — The Subscriber would call the attention of 
the public to his Manufactory, (the oldest in the city) where 
can be furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cathedrals, Church- 
es or Parlors, with all the modern improvements, viz : Com- 
position Pedals, Double Swells, Coupler’s Octave, Ac. Ac., 
with his unsurpassed Reed Stops, which I will furnish cheap- 
er than any builder of established reputation. 

WM. A. CORRIE 

N.B. Small size Organs, suitable for Lodges, Ac., always 
on hand. 1)238 


EMPIRE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 

A ND CLOTH STORE, 713 Greenwich street, 

between Charles and Amos, New York. Persons 
wanting Clothing of any description made up, can rely on 
having what they wish at this store, as far as regards good 
workmanship, materials, and a first rate fit; and the under- 
signed do not hesitate to say, that we can furnish them at a 
cost of at least 15 per cent, less than can be purchased else- 
where. 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND VESTINGS, for Men and 
Boys’ wear, for sale by the yard as cheap us can be found in 
the city, and no charge will be made for cutting. 

An assortment of READY-MADE CLOTHING constantly 
on hand, at about one half the usual prices. 

Soulhcti and Western o'.dersmade up cheap, with dispatch. 
Your pau. 'll age is respectfully solicited. 

N. B — A suit of Clothes made up of the finest materials, at 
from $25 to $30, and at 12 hours’ notice, if wanted. 

THOMAS WILEY, Jr., 

(248-tf) WILLIAM R. BOWNE. 


JOSEPH D. WILLIAMSON, 

f^ARVER AND GILDER, Manufacturer of 

Plain and Ornamented Gilt. Mahogany, Walnut and 
Rose- wood Frames, for Looking Glasses, Charters, Diplomas, 
Pictures and Portraits, wholesale and retail, at No. 25 North 
Sixth, above Market street, Pmladelphia. 243 

SOAP AND CANDLES. 

J OHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Noi. 61 and 

63 Iteade street, <ew-York, has constantly on hand a 
large assortment of th.' above articles, w hich he will sell at 
the lowest market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured w the city ; delivered or shipped without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Mbbchawts, Gkocxxs, Cottxtxy Dxalxbs and Families, 
who are in want of the above articles, will find it to their in- 
terest to call on him before purchasing elsewhere. 3m£48 


NEW CLOTH STORE. 

r IE subscribers have recently taken the store 
No. 104 William- sl, near John, where they offer to 
Merchant Tailors. Clothiers, and the trade generally, a care- 
fully selected stoek of 

Fine and Superfine French Cloths, 

Blaek and Fancy Doeskins, 

Plain Black, and Fancy Catsimeres, 

Tweeds, Jeans, Satinets and Vestings, 

Silk and Alpaca Serges, 

Sileeias, Wtgans, Canvas, 

Italian Sewuucs, Buttons. Ac. 

Also, a ganaral assortment of goods adapted to man’s wear, 
for the eity and country trade. Wm. P. COOK A CO. 

*62tf No. 104 William**. 
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8. P. TOWNSEND’S 

COMPOUND XXTXACT OF 


SARSAPARILLA. 

The Most Extraordinary Medieins in tha World ! ! 

This Extract is put up in Quart Bottles ; it is six times cheaper, 
pleasanter , and warranted superior to any sold. It 
cures without vomiting , purging, or debili- 
tating the Patient. 

J^HE great beauty and superiority of this S&r- 
JL saparilla over all other medicines is, that while it eradt* 
cates the disease, it invigorates the body. It is one of the 
very best 

SPRING AND SUMMER MEDICINES 
ever known : it not only purifies the whole system and 
strengthens the person, but it creates rich, new and pure 
blood, a power possessed by no other medicine. And in this 
lies the grand secret of its wonderful success. It has per* 
formed, within :he last two years, more than 100,000 cures of 
severs cases of disease ; at lsast 15 000 were considered in- 
curable. It has saved the lives of more than 10,000 children 
the past two seasons in the city of New-York alone. 

10,000 Cases of General Debility and want 
of Nervous Energy. 

Dr. S. P. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla invigorates the whole 
system permanently. To those who have lost their muscular 
energy by the effects of medicine or indiscretion committed 
in youth, or the excessive indulgence of the passions, and 
brought on by physical prostration of the nervous system, 
lassitude, want of ambition, fainting sefiSations, premature 
decay and decline, hastening toward that fatal disease Con- 
sumption, can be entirely restored by this pleasant remedy. 
This Sarsaparilla is far superior to any 

Invigorating Cordial, 

as it renews and invigorates the system, gives activity to the 
limbs, and strength to the muscular system, ia a most extra- 
ordinary degree. 

Consumption Cured. 

Cleanse and Strengthen. Consunptian can be Cured. Bron- 
chitis, Consumption , Liocr Complaint , Colds , Catarrh , 
Coughs , Asthma, Spitting Blood, Soreness in the Chert, Bee- 
tle Flush, liight Sweats, Difficult or Profuse Expectoration, 
Pain in the Side, fc., have been and can be Cured. 

Spitting Blood. 

Nxw-York, April 28, 1847. — Dr. S. P. Townsend : I verily 
believe your Sarsaparilla has been the means, through Provi- 
dence, of saving my life. I have for several years bad a bad 
Cough. It became worse and worse. At Un-t I raised large 
quantities of blood, had night sweats, was greatly debilitated 
and reduced, and did not expect to live. I have only used 
your Sarsaparilla a short time, and there has been a wonder- 
ful change wrought in me. 1 am now able to walk all ever 
the city. I raise no blood, and my cough has left me. You 
can wall imagine that I am thankful for these results. Your 
obedient servant, WM. RUSSELL, 65 Catharine st. 

Dyspupula. 

No fluid or medicine has ever been discovered which so 
nearly resembles the gastric juice or saliva, in decomposing 
food, and strengthening the organa of digestion, as this pre- 
paration of Sarsaparilla. 

Bark Dkfaktmsnt, Albany, May 10, 1845.— Dr. Town- 
send— Sir : I have been afflicted for several years with tba 
Dyspepsia in its worst forms, attended with sourness of stom- 
ach. loss of appetite, extreme heartburn, and a great aversion 
to all kinds or food, and for weeks (what I could eat) I have 
been unable to retain but a small portion on my stomach. I 
tried the usual remedies, but they had little or no effect in re- 
moving the oomplaint. I was induced, about two months 
since, to try your Extract of Sarsaparilla, and I must any with 
little confidence ; but after using nearly two bottles, 1 found 
my appetite restored, and the Heartburn entirely removed ; 
and 1 would earnestly recommend the use of it to those who 
have been afflicted as I have been 

Yours, Ac. W. W. VAN ZANDT. 

Great Blessing to mothers and Children. 

It is the safest and most effectual medicine for purifying 
the system, and relieving the sufferings attendant upon obil? 
birth, ever discovered. It strengthens both the mother and 
child, prevents pain and disease, increases and enriches tbs 
food ; thoss who have used it think it is indispensable. It is 
highly useful both before and after confinement, as it prevents 
diseases attendant upon childbirth. In Cosiivenea* Piles, 
Cramps, Swell ii g of the Feet, D#spondency ; Heartburn, Vo- 
miting, Pain in the Back and Loins, False Pains, Hemorrhage, 
and in regulating the Secretions, and equalizing the Circula- 
tion, it has no equal. Tha great beauty of this medicine m, 
it is always safe, and the most delicate use it most success- 
fully. 

Scrofula Cured. 

This Certificate conclusively proves that this Sarsaparilla 
has perfect oontrol over the most obstinate diseases of the 
Blood. Three persons cured in one house is unprecedented. 

Three Chtlldren. 

Dr. S. P. Townsend— Dear 8ir : I have the pleasure to in- 
form you that three of my children have been cured of the 
Scrofula by the use of your excellent medicine. They ware 
afflicted very severely with bad sores : have taken four bot- 
tles ; it took them away, for which I reel myself under greet 
obligation. Yours, respectfully, 

ISAAC W. CRAIN, 106 Wooster st. 

Opinions of Physicians. 

Dr. S. P. Townsend is almost daily receiving orders from 
Physicians in different parts of the union. 

This is to certify, that we, the undersigned, Physicians of 
tbs city ef Albany, have, in numerous eases, prescribed Dr. 
Townsend’s Sarsaparilla, and believe it to be one of the moot 
valuable preparations in the market 
H. P. PILLING, M.D., J WILSON, Mi)., R. B. BRIG OR. 

M. D., P. E. ELMENDORF, M.D. Albany, April, 1M7. 

Principal Office , 126 PULTON STREET, Sun Buildup 

N. Y. ; Redding A Co, 8 State street, Boston ; Dyott A Sow, 

132 North Second street, Philadelphia ; 8 S Hanes, Drearier 
Baltimore; P. M. Cohen, Charleston; Wright A Go., 151 
Chartres street, N. O.; 106 Soath Pearl street, Albany ; nod 
b« all the principal Druggists and Merchants generally 
throughout the United States, West Indies, and the C 
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THE BRAVO’S DAUGHTER; 

OR, THE TORY OF CAROLINA. * 

* jRomanc* ot He Slmetlcan 3&eboIut(on. 


WIITTO won TB1 0AZITTI OF TBS UNION AMD OOLDXN BULB, 

BT AUGHJSTINE J. H. DUGANNB. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE PRIYATEKR . 

“ The time has been 

Wfcaen that the brains were out the man would die, 

And there an end on’t.’ ’ Shaxspsss. 

We will now return to Robert Atree and hia 
schemes. 

On the deck of a large brig, shielded from the 
raja ot the sun by a fringed awning, which canopied 
her couch, lay ayoung girl of scarce sixteen years. 
The vessel was gliding over the smooth waters be- 
fore a steady breeze, and the murmur of the waves 
parted by her keel, sounded monotonously to the 
ears of the maiden — fashioning a strange, solemn 
melody in her mind. Beside her stood an old negro 
woman, and at a little distance, two men. 

This young girl was Alice, the daughter of Mat- 
thew Orrall. The negress Gotten attended her, 
and the two men near the companion- way were 
Robert Atree and Captain Wilson, the commander 
of the letter-of-m&rque, in which they had embark- 
ed for America, from an English port. 

Robert Atree left the fatal chamber in which he 
had witnessed the death of his devoted slave, with 
the proud consoiousuess of having triumphed over 
every obstacle in his path. Carefully removing 
Alioe to his own hotel, he had placed her in charge 
of his faithful Gotten, who had been liberated the 
night previous by the police, and to whom he also 
committed the sad duty of the quadroon's funeral, 
after having narrated the o&se at the office of the 
commissaire de police. 

Gotten wept her child’s fate; but she had learned 
the self-sacrifioing heroism of Filippa ; and the 
weight of her loss was lightened by the thought 
that she had ever been true to her master. The old 
negress beheld her daughter’s beautiful form con- 
signed to the tomb in a foreign land ; and then, with 
renewed care, the faithful servant devoted herself 
to the performance of her master’s injunctions. 

Thus, in the sight of Atree, the martyrdom of 
the quadroon, the murder of Orrall, and the un- 
known doom of Ernest Rivers, were but as step- 
ing-stonea to his ambition. His selfish spirit weighed 
not the blood he shed, nor the heroism which had 
sacrificed life for him, against the objects for which 
ha now beheld the crowning success of the future. 
He stood onoe more in his cabinet, with his recov- 
ered casket beside him, while Alice was slumbering 
in an adjacent apartment, under the watchful eye 
of the nurse Gotten. He stood there with a smil e 
upon his lip, and muttered : 

* Concluded from page 900. 


“ All works into my hands. Now I have nothing 
to fear. There is no one who can cross my path to 
harm me 1” 

Robert Atree forgot that there was a power higher 
than man ! 

He stood, with the English Captain Wilson, upon 
the deck of the armed brig “ Levant,” bound for 
the shores of his native land, to which he had long 
been a traitor. All his plans, in regard to obtain- 
ing the peerage and estates of Warmount, were 
upon the very eve of oomplete suocess. One thing 
alone was wanting, and for this he now crossed the 
Atlantio— to return onoe more, as was his thought, 
with Alice for his bride. 

That one thing was the marriage certificate of 
the mother of the young girl, on which were the 
names of the witnesses to the espousal. Atree had 
hoped, when be beheld Orrall dead before him, to 
have found the important document among the 
bravo’s papers. This, however, was not the case ; 
but he had gained from other memoranda the knowl- 
edge of the Becret cave and hidden treasure, and had 
learned also that in the iron chest that was there 
concealed, were all the corroborative testimony 
neeessary in order to prove the bravo’s child the 
rightful heiress of the Lord Warmount. 

With such a goal before him— unbounded wealth, 
title and power, it is little wonder that Robert 
Atree watohed, with untiring vigilance, the beau- 
tiful child, who could alone open to him the gate of 
success; it is little wonder that he devoted all the 
energies of his mind to the furtherance of his 
schemes to the oompletest extent. 

But of late, the young tory had become ffearftilly 
anxious concerning the health of Alice. Since the 
recovery of her sight it seemed as if her awakening 
mind fed continually upon the life of her fragile 
body. She had grown weaker day by day, yet not 
ill nor in pain. It appeared as if her frame was 
gradually dissolving into ethereality 

Robert Atree's ambitious soul valued not the 
holy nature of this pure child. He looked upon 
her merely as the amulet which was to insure to 
him the objects that he desired, and he trembled to 
think that death might snatch her from him ere he 
oould make her his wife, and thus possess a claim 
to the heritage of Warmount. Ana this the schem- 
ing man well knew could only result from a union 
with the heiress, and the birth of a son, to whom 
the title might descend. 

It was then, with feelings of the most intense and 
conflicting kind, that Robert Atree watched, from 
day to day, the slow decline of the youthful in- 
valid. 


“ Where are we now. Captain Wilson ?” 

“ We are rapidly nearing your native shores, sir, 
and ere three days I hope we shall land yon and 
yonder fading flower, upon the shore of Carolina.” 

“ But do you fear no cruisers so near the rebel 
ports ? It is said the American privateers swarm 
around these waters.” 

“ We have six good mouth-pieces to speak for us, 
at any rate,” answered the British captain, point- 
ing to the brig’s armament. “We shall give a 
good acoount or ourselves.” 

“ I would rather give the worth of ship and car- 
go,” cried Atree, “ than risk a meeting with the 


smallest fighting vessel of the enemy. The life of 
that young girl hangs by a Blender thread. Captain 
Wilson.” 

“ I know — I know, sir,** returned the Briton, 
grasping warmly the young man’s hand. “ I ap- 

S reoiate your afleotion, and trust me, no effort shall 
e spared on my part to avoid a hostile meeting 
while you are on board.” 

As the captain concluded, the look-out at the 
mast head, shouted — “ s&il-lio !” 

“ Where away ?” cried the startled captain. 

“ On the weather bow,” was the prompt answer, 
and Wilson, springing into the rigging of the main- 
mast, gazed through his spy glasB in the direction 
indicated. 

“ There is indeed a small vessel on the edge of 
the horizon,” said he. “Pray heaven, it may not be 
as I fear— a privateer of the enemy.” 

“We hAve yet time, captain, to escape a rencon- 
ter,” said Atree hurriedly. “By crowding on all 
sail, perhaps — ” 

“ All shall be done that can be,” answered the 
captain, and proceeded immediately to issue his 
orders to the crew. The young Alioe, startled 
from her dreamy state, by the loud voice ot the 
look-out, was quickly conveyed to the vessel’s 
cabin, attended by the faithful negress. and Atree, 
fearful of everything which might involve the safety 
of his charge, and thus defeat his own darling pro- 
jects, took up his station on the quarter-deck, and 
watohed the progress of events. 

It soon became evident that the strange sail, 
whatever she might be, bad discovered the position 
of the letter of-marque, and seemed likewise to be 
aware of her object to avoid a meeting. Captain 
Wilson soon perceived that the stranger was crowd- 
ing on her canvas for pursuit, and would soon, as 
she manifestly sailed better, overhaul the brig. 

“We Bhall be unable to escape, unless we oan 
manage to run before the wind ujider cover of 
night, which will soon come on us dark enough,” 
said the captain to Robert Atree. 

“ Can you make out our pursuer ?” 

“ She is undoubtedly a privateer, of British 
build, bat with the stripes at her mast bead,” re- 
turned Wilson. “ I fear, sir, we must fight.” 

“ Then, if we must, let us board and carry her,” 
cried Atree, with a malediction rising to bis lips. 

“ The roar of a dozen oannon will deprive her of 
life at once.” 

“ I do not think that, sir,” said Wilson. “ Never- 
theless, if she ranges yard-arm with ns, we oan 
haul, and make fast. We shall thus escape a rak- 
ing, at least.” 

The stranger was now within such a distance as 
to be readily distinguished by the naked eye, and 
presently, over the waters, boomed the sullen sound 
of a lee- gun, a summons to lay to. The English 
captain began to give his orders to clear the decks 
for action, and his seamen sprang to their stations 
with prompt obedience. In a few moments the 
privateer and the letter-of* marque ranged broad- 
side and the respective flags of England and Am- 
erica, flaunted defiance at each other in the beams 
of the descending sun. 

English sailors are like their own bull-dogs in 
battle, and the American tars are no whit behind 
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them. As the first broadsides of the two vessels 
crashed from their pieoes, the wild cheer of the 
Britons, and the wilder Yankee hurra, rose to- 
gether from the smoke and flame. In three minutes 
more, the hulls of the two vessels met, and the lash- 
ings were made fast for boarding. 

And now took place a hand to hand conflict, such 
as was usual in the blood y rencounters of privateers 
in those days. Grappling each other’s throats, dis- 
charging pistols, and dealing blows with the quick- 
ness of thought, those mingled combatants fought 
upon the slippery decks. 

The Americans, unprepared for the sudden board- 
ing attack of the letter of marque’s crew, struggled, 
nevertheless, gallantly against the fury of the first 
onset. Twice the Britons were repulsed, and hurled 
back upon their own decks, and once more they re- 
turned raging to the battle. 

Captain Wilson’s voice was heard loudly rallying 
his crew — “ Away, boarders, away !” 

“Men of Paul Jones 1 remember your old com- 
mander !” cried a voice from the privateer. 44 For- 
ward, to repel boarders. 1 ” 

At that name, 44 Paul Jones,” many brave men 
npon the British decks hesitated a moment ere they 
rushed to the bulwarks. The Scotchman’s name was 
even a terror to England. But the Captain’s shout 
was heard again — 

44 Sweep the Yankees from their decks !” 

44 Come on!” replied a clear ringing voice from the 
privateer. 

The British sailors renewed their attempt to board, 
and once more swarmed upon the decks of the priva- 
teer, which now, it appeared, was but weakly manned, 
and had evidently underrated the force of the letter 
of marque. 

But though few, the privateer’s crew were gallant 
men. The British were met as fiercely as before. 
Day had now declined, and the dusky twilight was 
shrouding the sea, but the foemen grappled and 
fought, and shouted with the excitement of fight. 
Robert Atree and Captain Wilson fought side by side, 
and the young tory seemed to take a strange delight 
in every blow that he struck against the men of his 
native land. 

But suddenly he started back, as if struck by a can- 
non shot. His eyes glared, and started from their 
sockets. He gasped, but could not speak. 

There, before him, with his sword upraised, stood 
one whom he believed long since dead, and buried 
fathoms deep beneath the waters of the sea. 

He beheld Ernest Rivers. 

A moment the young tory gazed. There, like an 
avenging spirit, stood the form of Rivers, his arms 
stained with blood, which dripped from the sword he 
.rieldecL Robert Atree, daring as he was, feared to 
wrestle with the strange fear that now unmanned him. 
lie sank upon the privateer’s deck, at the feet of his 
loe. 

And now, suddenly, an united rush of the Ameri- 
cans beat back the Britons once more to their own 
ecks. At the same instant, the grapnels which se- 
cured the two vessels, were cast off, and they separa- 
ted immediately. The night was closing in, and nei- 
ther privateer nor letter of marque cared to renew the 
conflict. In a few moments the American vessel, 
with one last broadside, sheered off from her enemy, 
and left her to pursue her course. 

Robert Atree still lay, unwounded, but like one 
dead, upon the deck of the privateer, whilst the letter 
of marque, which contained all that he had risked 
life and sonl for so often, was falling rapidly away 
from the American vessel. 

In the brig all was confusion; for it was not until 
they were some miles astern of the enemy, that Cap- 
tain Wilsou discovered the absence of his passonger, 
Robert Atree. The call to muster was immediately 
sounded, and the crew interrogated as to the unhappy 
event. But one man could give any clue to Atree’s 
fate. He had seen the young man battling on the 
privateer’s deck, and, struck as lie imagined, by a 
shot, fall forward among the foemen. Nothing more 
could be learned, and Captain Wilson, at last, order- 
ed the brig to be put immediately for the coast of 
Carolina, where he was aware the British fleet was 
then stationed; and, with a heavy heart, himself de- 
scended to impart the tidings of her master’s loss to 
the aged negress Gotten, whom he knew to be her 
confidant of his hapless passenger. We will leave the 
letter of marque, and return to the American vessel. 

When Robert Atree awoke from the deadly swoon 
into which he had fallen upon the deck of the Amer- 
ican privateer, he found himself in the cabin of that 
vessel, extended upon a couch, and attended by a man 
in the dress of a republican sailor. The tory’s brain 
was yet bewildered with the recollection of the noise 
of the engagement, and the indistinct consciousness of 
some strange event having occurred; and it was long 
l>efor« h« could wall hi* (cuttcnd intellect*. Th* 


sailor watched him intently, until he at length gained 
utterance, and piurmured — 44 Where am I?” 

44 On board the American privateer Paul Jones,” 
briefly responded the seaman. 

44 And the English vessel— -is she captured?” 

44 No, we concluded to let her . off this time,” A- 
swered the Yankee, with a smile. 44 She’s some nine 
knots to windward now, and there's no chance for a 
visit to-night.” 

Atree remained for a few moments wrapped in re- 
flection, endeavoring to bring clearly to bis mind the 
events of the last day. “ Does Paul Jones command 
the privateer?” he asked at length. 

“Commodore Paul Jones commands a fleet, sir, 
and one of the biggest vessels of that fleet is the Sera- 
pis, taken from you infernal Britishers (excuse me if 
I’m not polite) off Scarborough Head. If Paul Jones 
had been here, your brig would have been blowedsky 
high, let me tell you, Mr. Robert Atree.” 

“Hah!” cried the young man, starting up — “You 
know me then?” 

44 Precisely,” said the American, 44 1 know you to 
my sorrow, and your rascally spy, Pappett — I know 
ye both.” 

Atree glared wildly at the man. 44 Are the dead 
all come to life?” he mattered. 44 Speak, man! who 
are you?” 

44 My name is Tom Evans, at your service— one as 
used to be as good a ranger as ever Marion had in his 
troop, and now something of a Jack tar — but never a 
d — d tory spy.” 

While the honest Tom Evans, whom the reader has 
doubtless recognized, was thus giving vent to his 
somewhat indignant remark, Robert Atree was wan- 
dering in a maze of doubts and fears. At last he ven- 
tured to speak — 

44 It was you who attempted to capture me at 
Smith’s Creek, in Charleston — was it not?” 

“ Precisely — and come near being shot and drown- 
ed together. Howsomdever, Providence takes care 
of all good friends of America, and upsets all her en- 
emies. There’s Captain Ernest Rivers— he’s an ex- 
ample of—” 

A hand was suddenly laid upon the loquacious 
Tom’s shoulder, and Atree glancing np, encountered 
the eyes of Ernest Rivers fixed upon his own. A 
tremor agitated his frame, and he groaned audibly — 
“Alive!” 

44 Alive, Robert,” answered the young captain, pre- 
senting his hand to the shuddering man. “ C know 
you are not of our side, bnt we were old schoolmates 
together, Atree, and cannot be bitter enemies.” 

“ He suspects me not,” thought the tory, taking the 
hand which Rivers extended. A throng of recollec 
tions rushed over his mind, but he mastered his emo- 
tion, and said, “lam your prisoner, Rivers.” 

“But we are not enemies. You are from Charles- 
ton, are you not, Robert? — How is — how is — ” 

Rivers would have said “ my wife,” but his voice 
faltered. Atree trembled again. It seemed as if the 
tory’s nerves were completely shattered. 

44 I have been in Europe,” answered he to the 
American’s half-murmured question. 44 It was sup- 
posed by all before I left Charleston— that you were 
— dead ” 

44 But— is she alive?” 

44 She was — at lea s t, when I left America.” 

44 But when was that?” gasped Rivers. 

“ Nearly two years ago.” 

The young American turned away to hide his agi ■ 
tation. Tom Evans, the ranger, regarded him with 
moist eyes. 44 Keep up your courage, Captain,” said 
the brave fellow, 44 we’ve been through many hard 
battles, and, please God, we’ll yet reach home, you to 
our wife. Captain, and Tom to his old mother, bless 
er heart.” 

The man’s rude sympathy recalled Rivers to him- 
self, and he again entered into conversation with At- 
ree. But the tory had in a measure recovered his 
self-possession, and replied cantioasly to the Ameri- 
can’s questions. He avowed his principles to be ad- 
verse to the cause of freedom, and declared that his 
visit to England had been purely to escape the vio- 
lent antipathies of the ultra whigs. He could answer 
nothing to the renewed inquiries of Rivers, as to the 
fate of his bride, Louise, or his father-iu-law, Arnoult, 
save that the former had received the intelligence of 
her husband’s loss extremely hard, and that her life 
had been for a long time despaired of. 

The result of the conversation was a request on the 
part of Atree, which was acceded to on that of Ernest 
Rivers, that the former should be liberated at the first 
American port in which the vessel might arrive. The 
privateer was not under the command of the young 
American, but the captain had been wonnded during 
their brief engagement with the letter of marque, and 
consequently authority had devolved for the present 
upon Rivers as first lieutenant. The vessel, m fact, 
was a prise privateer that had been taken by Paul 
Jones on the British coast, and sent with despatches 
to America; a&dRiycrs had embraced (he opportu- 


nity of returning to his native land as one of her offi 
cere, from & long and perilous cruise with the valiant 
Scotch commodore. 

We need, not go back to relate the particulars of 
that daring cruise of Panl Jones, which ended in the 
capture af the Serapis, and struck terror to the in- 
habitants of all the British coast. Suffice it to say, 
that Rivera was with the Scottish commodore in all 
his engagements, up to the sinking of the Bon Homme 
Richard. Then, when his commodore had resolved 
to retire with his victorious fleet to the Texel, the 
young American, with the amphibious Tom Evans, 
embarked for home in the privateer, leaving the Eng- 
lishman, NeVera, still with Paul Jones, with whom 
his bravery had made him an especial favorite. 

And now, with many hopes and fears, Rivera was 
nearing his home, trembling with the thought at 
times, that his wife might never bless his eyes; whilst 
Robert At^ee, the author of all his misfortunes, was 
laying new schemes for the furtherance of his wild 
amlition. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

THE RETURNED VOLUNTEER. 

The wanderer was returned— I saw him stand 
Beside a loving bride.— Braow. 

Count Casimir Pulaski, beholdi ng the rude entry 
of a strange form into the chamber of the dying Ar- 
noult, drew back a pace, and laid his hand upon his 
sword hilt. 

But suddenly ho saw the melancholy eyes of Louise 
light up with singular brilliancy. The stranger bad 
thrown off the cap which shaded his forehead, and 
revealed the face of a young man, of noble and ener- 
getic look, but bronzed as if from exposure to the 
elements. He was clad in the undress of an Ameri- 
can naval officer. 

Louise drew back from the Palouder, and stood with 
her white hands crossed upon her bosom, that rose 
and fell with strange emotion. Her eyes were fixed 
upon the stranger's face — her countenance grew 
flushed and pale by turns — the veins in her neck and 
forehead were swollen to intensity. 

Suddenly she clasped her brow, and pressed it, a a 
if she would awake some slumbering recollections. 
Then, with a wild shriek, she flung her arms aloft, 
and sprang towards the stranger, who opened his 
arms to receive her. 

She sank upon his bosom, — she clung around him 
with a straining embrace, whilst at once tears and 
sobs gushed from her eyes and bosom. 

“Ernest! Ernest!” she wildly exclaimed, 44 He is 
come! he is come!” 

That cry awoke the dying Amonlt from the fitful 
slumber into which he had fallen. The old man 
sprang up from his pillow, and gazed around. Pu- 
laski came to the bedside and pointed to the maiden, 
who still clung tothe stranger’s neck. 

Then old Arnoult uttered a cry of joy — 44 My son 
— ray Ernest,” he murmured. And at that voice, the 
young stranger bearing Louise in his arms, approached 
the bed. 

Arnoult looked in his daughter’s eyes. They were 
gushing with tears, bat the madness was no longer 
within them. The strong memory of love had burst 
the bonds which had so long enchained the reason of 
the widowed bride. 

Ernest Rivers and his wife knelt, together beside 
the bed, whilst the a?ed Arnoult raised his dying 
hands above them. They heard his blessing falling 
into their loving hearts. 

And as Pulaski supported the old roan’s head, a 
pare spirit arose from earth, and wended its silent 
way towards the abodes of eternal happiness. 

At this very hour, in the mansion of Laurelwood 
the old nurse Gottan stood beside another death- bed. 
It was that of the young Alice, who had been brought 
from the ship, to die among the flowers which she so 
much resembled. The negress held the transparent 
fingers of the maiden within her own, and hot tears 
gushed from the poor slave’s eyes as she felt the 
pulse growing fainter and fainter beneath her clasp. 

44 Do not weep, good, kind Gottan,” said Alice. 

44 O, my sweet child — you must leave us.” 

44 1 shall go to heaven to see my mother,” murmured 
the girl. “ Father will come there, perhaps, and Fe- 
lippa, and — you” 

As she said this Alice fell asleep forever. 

Gottan threw herself npon the couch and moaned in 
bitter grief. She scarcely noticed a form that had 
entered the room, with garments soiled by travel, and 
features haggard and wan. But when the hand of 
her master shook her roughly, she started up— 

41 My master ! my master! 7 ’ she shrieked, and threw 
herself on her knees before him. 

44 Silence! is she dead?” gasped Robert Atree. 

44 She has just breathed her last.” 

“Curses! ounce light on ye aUfcrerer!” yelled the 
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tory, — and shaking off the terrified negress, he fled 
from the chamber of death. 

All that he had staked his soul to win was lost to 
him forever. The heiress was dead ! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

There’* a divinity that shape* our ends. 

Rough-hew them as we will.— Shakspbaek. 

We need not tell the reader of Pulaski’s brave de- 
fence of Charleston, nor of the daring sorties which, 
at the head of his gallant “ Legion” he directed day 
after day against the enemy’s camp. At last he be- 
held the tents of Gen. Prevost silently struck) and 
marked the long line of foemen retreating from their 
intrenchments. 

All know with what skill and vigor the bold Po- 
lander pursued Prevost, harassing his rear, cutting off 
his baggage and stores, and accomplishing that bril- 
liant series of achievements which were so fatally 
terminated by the disastrous attack on Savanna, 
where, fighting like a paladin of old, he fell mortally 
wounded, at the same moment that the gallant Sargent 
Jasper yielded his life, grasping to the last, the colors 
which he had defended in many a bloody battle. 

But when the last detachment of the British army 
had retired from Charleston, and was hurrying away 
before the advanced guard of Pulaski, there remained 
lurking about the deserted encampment one of the 
minor characters of our story. 

This was Pappett the Spy. 

Never, since the brief glance he had caught of the 
concealed casket of Matthew OrraU had the thought of 
that treasure been absent from this man’s mind. 
Sleeping or walking, his memory pictured the glitter* 
jewels that were worth a prince’s ransom, and 
many a project had he formed to return and possess 
himself of the tempting prize. But the constitutional 
cowardice of Pappett had for three years prevented 
him from hazarding a return fo Charleston, where he 
was well known os a spy and tory, and would nn- 
doubtly be immediately made an example of by the 
zealous whig*. 

But the investment of the town by Prevost’s army 
had opened to him an opportunity of carrying out 
his long-cherished scheme of seeking the hidden trear 
snre. He had connected himself as a camp- folio we- 
with the British, and thus was in a fair way to ac- 
complish his purpose when the sudden raising of the 
seige disappointed his hopes of entering Charleston 
with the troops. However, Pappett, finding himself 
so near the object of his desires, and knowing well 
that the American soldiers were in fall pursuit of the 
returning army, resolved to make a desperate effort 
to reach the corner of tho bravo’s house. 

For tli is purpose, at the fall of night, upon the day 
°:.Z TQW0St 8 retrcal » spy proceeded in a small 
skiff ca-utionsly and with fearful heart to cross the 
nver. The night was favorablo for his purpose; for 
a storio was brewing in the cast, and the sky was 
hung with threatening clouds, that darkened com- 
pletely the face of the river. Pappett succeeded in 
hank beneath which was the secret cave. 
The Spy’s heart sank within him as he bent down 
and listened at the entrance of the concealed subter- 
ranean passage. He remembered how three years 
before he had home away from her peaceful bed, a 
blind and helpless child; and he fancied that every 
surge of tho stirred river, and every moaning rush of 
the rising wind, were threatening him with vengeance 
for his many crimes. 

Bnt the spirit of avarice in the man’s heart was 
stronger even than fear. He hurriedly prepared 
some matches and tinder which he had brought with 
him, and then, descending into the damp and slimy 
passage, groped his way towards the cave. 

Where was Matthew Orrall now to guard the Urea 
sure which he had gained by blood and crime? 
where were the unclean spirits that are said to brood 
over ill-gotten gold? 

Pappett crept on, pausing every Mcond, and hold- 
mg his breath to listen for some sound. But he 
heard nothing save the moaning winds and waves 
without. 

He r^ched at last the cave itself, and with fearful 
beattation again bent bis ear to listen. But all was 
‘S" >t , M 1 the ««*•■ Then Pappet struck a light, and 
•Mwhed around the clajey walls of the cerera. 

1 ne spy a pulses leaped with joy. He felt the 
and * aw * h « nisty iron lid 
Zdfelt h h4v.\ nch 8poil!l from hi * e J«*- The cow- 
J[i5J no,nent ’ M he raU « d the heary 

b^t/ hWWe “ nook, and hu « ed ** ™ 

tbf ,«.!| ,dd f D ' 7 * • grati ?« noi * e sounded abore— then 
of feet; and then a glimmering 

hght appewri in the passage leading from the car- 

hfr bkakL feU ee&U terror curdle 
j" ood » . and f'th a half-muttered cry, he turned, 
and dropping the dun taper which he carried, groped 


toward the outlet. But still he clutched fast the iron 
casket. 

The Spy reached the passage and crawled terror- 
stricken along the damp clay. Bat swift steps » ound- 
ed behind him, and a loud curse echoed through the 
cavern. Pappett redoubled his efforts to escape, drag- 
ging bis trembling frame through the narrow ou'let, 
and still griping with a vice- like grasp the heavy iron 
copper. 

He reached once more the air, and heard the sol- 
emn waves, and saw the black clouds whirling across 
the heavens. He gulped at the damp night air. 

But his pursuer was behind him. The spy felt a 
heavy hand upon his shoulder. Desperation made 
the coward bold, and still hugging the casket, he 
drew a knife from his belt and struck furiously a 
backward blow. 

A low groan answered him, and the hand that had 
griped his shoulder slackened at once. But it was 
bat for a moment. Pappett felt himself grasped 
powerfully by the arms of bis pursuer, and the spy’s 
heart sunk lead-like in his breast. 

But the instinct of desperation and avarice com- 
bined, once mere emboldened him. He closed with 
his pursuer, and with a fierce struggle, half turned 
and looked upon his features, which in the grey dark- 
ness of the night were ghastly as those of a corpse. 
The spy behe'd the hand of his antagonist, grasping 
a dagger, raised above his bead. The next instant i» 
descended upon Pappett’s breast, and at the same 
time the wretch recogn zed the countenance of Robert 
Atree. 

Ay ! Robert Atree, failed in all his other schemes, 
had come at last, to possess himself of Orrall’s trea- 
“*ire. 

Pappett the Spy felt the steel penetrating his bosom, 
and shrieked in terrible accents. But, he left not his 
hold of the treasure, though he felt himself sinking 
backward. 

Robert Atree tried to shake off the desperate clutch 
of the dying spy. But Pappett clung with one hand 
to the iron casket, and with the other grasped the 
garments of his murderer. For a moment after that 
wild shriek he staggered like a drunken man; — then 
he fell, dragging the doomed Atree after him. 

The leaves and brush that covered the steep bank 
crooked under that fall. Another shriek rose upon 
the breeze, and then the two men splashed heavily 
into the deep river. Pappett still clutched the trea- 
sure and hi* foeman’s garments, and all sunk beneath 
the turbid waters. . The winds and waves moaned 
solemnly as the victims of avance disappeared forever. 

And thus ended the ambition of Robert Atree the 
Tory. 


Gottan, the negress, never heard again of her mas- 
ter, and she soon followed the young Alice to the 
grave. The mansion of Laurelwood, and the small 
remnant of the lory’s fortune, went into other and 
worthier hands, and the memory of Robert Atree 
passed from the minds of men. 

But Ernest Rivers, the patriot, lived, .with his re- 
covered wife, to hail the enfranchisement of his coun- 
try ; to behold her invaders swept from his native state, 
and to join in the glad thanksgiving of rescued mil- 
lions of freemen. 

And more than all besides of life’s blessings, did 
the young whig learn to prize the loving woman 
whom Heaven had preserved for him, shielding her 
yonng heart with the mantle of three years’ oblivion 
of intellect. The long period of his absence had 
pused unconsciously over the soul of Lonise, and 
left scarce a trace of suffering when she awoke to rea- 
son in her husband’s arms. 

And often in after years, a happy circle gathered 
around the board of Ernest Rivers upon the anniver- 
sary of Fort Moultrie’s battle. And blooming chil- 
dren, with eyes like those of Louise, climbed upon 
the lap of a weather-beaten man who was always a 
welcome guest, who rejoiced in the cognomen of Tom, 
the ranger — and who answered “Precisely,” when- 
ever Rivers spoke of their sufferings and escapes from 
battle, storm, and famine. 

THE END. 


(0nglt0{i 


However trifling a research may appear into 
the locality of primroses, the migration of snails, 
or the wanderings of elephants, these yet may be 
among the things by which we may obtain a glimpse 
of man’s real position here ; and the naturalist will 
do well to bear in mind, that what it was worth 
God’s while to do, is certainly worth m&n’s while 
1 to study.— [Professor Forbes. 


“I think,” said an old toper, commenting npon 
Hie habits of a young man who was fast making a 
beast of himself, “ when a man reaches a certain 
pint in drinkin’ he ort to stop.” 

“Well, I think,” said old Beeswax, dryly, “ he 
ought to stop before he reaches a pintr 


THE RED, GREEN, AND WHITE. 

The Italian and Hungarian Tri-Oolor, though used with 
some different Arrangement. 

no * now a nosegay wear, / 

When earth her freshest hues puts on ? 

The skies are bright, the fields are fair. 

Let me my summer gear, too, don ! 

What shall I place right on my heart > 

What wilt thou give me, girl of mine— 

When for my daily toil I part 

As emblem of my thoughts and thine ? 

Let there be white, the symbol pure 
Of truth and trust ; some leaves of green. 

To image things that most endure 
Through scorching suns and winters keen. 

? Woo<i red ’ wt erefore not ? 

The freeman’s sad but earnest sign — 

A death in blood is oft the lot 
In which man proves he is divine. 

Lo ! what thou giv’afc — the rod, green, white— 
The colors of poor Italy, 

Yet such as flash in triumph bright 
O’er the Hungarian bravely free. 

Rome! I will wear them for thy sake, 

Like them thou art not doom’d to die f 
Kossuth! in pride thy badge I take, 

Thou scourge of hateful tyranny. 

Ye brave, who may not jein the strife, 

Bear yet the colors of the cause ; 

Nor timid maid, nor gentle wife. 

To wear the hallow’d emblems pause. 

F °rmen ! your brothers, die to keep 
The rights these emblems symbolize ; 

Women, m gore your sisters weep 
The tyrant’s spoil of all they prize. 

Oh ! cherish then each flower and leaf 
Though it be hut the humblest weed, 

That pleads for woman’s deepest grief, 

And pictures manhood’s noblest deed. 

[London Dispatch. 

THE MISER’S FATE. 

A TALE OP THE FBHHY AT SOUTHWARg. 

At the date of the following narrative, the noble 
river that bisects our metropolis, like the surround- 
ing objects and localities, presented a vastly differ- 
ent picture from that now reflected upon his gleam- 
ing bosom. Old Father Thames, the fluvial deity, 
so propitious towards the commercial enterprise of 
the busy dwellers on his banks, may well complain 
oi tne treatment he has experienced in return for 
ages of unwearied services. Just consider the 
present condition of the unhappy river. His couise, 
once free as the breeze that ruffled the waves, jj 
now impeded by a continuous series of obstacles in 
the shape of wharves, steamboat piers, lighters, and 
oeher cumbrous and unsightly -objects. His stream 
naturally clear as the crystal fountain of the forest 
“ now “ ade to imbibe the foetid outpourings of a 
thousand sewers, whose yawning mouths unceasing- 
ly vomit their fiith-oharged contents upon his uu- 
resistmg waves, poisoning the finny subjects of his 
hidden realms, and involving their once transpa- 
rent caves in stygian darkness; while huge bridges 
have coolly planted their feet upon his back — and 
to crown the list of wrongs, a certain daring mor- 
u* u !P • Brunei, has treacherously undermined 
his bed, disdaining to cope with him in the light 
ol day, or to take the slightest notice of his watery 
weapons. True, he more than once protested 
against this unscrupulous proceeding by dropping, 
unannounced upon the intruder and his myrmidons ; 
but this only stimulated their hostile zeal, and poor 
Father Thames, vanquished above and below, was 
tain to decline the contest, and confess himself lit- 
erally bored to death. 

At the time we refer to, however, the Thames 
eDjoyed an almost primitive state of freedom Sci- 
ence had not, as yet, controlled its movements, nor 
bridge of stone or iron curbed the current of its 
glittering waters. The mode of transit from bank 
to bank for the citizens was by ferry, and it is with 
the Charon, who plied between Southwark and the 
opposite store, that we have now to deal. The 
man’s name was John Overs, he had a grant of the 
ferry from the corporation of London (then, as now, 
exercising an exclusive jurisdiction over the river,) 
at an annual rent, which grant he enjoyed for ma- 
ny years. The ferryman kept many servants and 
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apprentices to assist him in his business, and the 
traffic from shore to shore being incessant, their 
time was fully occupied, and the gain of Overs very 
considerable. But though daily adding to hi9 
wealth* he was of a most sordid disposition, and 
even when overtaken by age, refused to spare his 
enfeebled body the labor it was hardly able any 
longer to sustain, which his accumulated wealth 
rendered wholly unnecessary. He possessed great 
worldly shrewdness, and had, for many years, been 
in the habit of seeking for the most profitable in- 
vestments for his capital, not scrupling to engage 
in the most usurious transactions ; until at the 
time we speak of, his wealth equaled that of the 
highest nobles in the land ; and this while he walk- 
ed about in patched and worthless apparel, and 
his furniture and household expenses indicated a 
condition but little removed from abject poverty. 

John Overs had an only child — a daughter — and 
she was beautiful. In the struggle between love 
and avarice which agitated the griping heart of the 
old ferryman, the former feeling had at length pre- 
vailed, and he spared no expenses in procuring his 
daughter the best education which m those days 
wealth could command. Mary Overs— for so she 
was named — availed herself eagerly of these oppor- 
tunities, and to great personal attractions ere long 
added the more solid endowment of an accomplished 
and pious mind. But with characteristicselfishness, 
her father resolved that these gifts, mental and 
bodily, should be reserved for his exclusive appre- 
ciation ; for though his daughter was now bloom- 
ing into womanhood, she was entirely without so- 
ciety of any kind. Overs being at great pains to 
repel the intrusion of all visitors, and especially 
those of the other sex. 

It happened however, that one Walter Hastings, 
a clothier’s apprentice, had occasion frequently to 
pass the Ferryman’s abode on his master’s business, 
and being a comely and modest looking youth, at- 
tracted the attention of Mary Overs, as she sat at 
her window working. Walter, on his side, had 
long noticed the Ferryman’s daughter, but had 
hitherto contented himself with a stealthy glance of 
admiration, and pursued his way. On one occasion, 
however, their eyes met, and pleasure beaming 
from both, their acquaintance began with a mutual 
nod of recognition, apparently so satisfactory to 
either, that Walter forthwith resolved on commen- 
cing hi9 suit. Accordingly, shortly afterwards, 
while Overs was diligently picking up his penny 
fares, the youth sought the abode of his new mis- 
tress, and entering stealthily, rushed into her pres- 
ence, and falling on his knees, passionately declar- 
ed himself a victim to her charms, and begged per- 
mission to seek a return of his devotion Mary re- 
ceived his protestations in blushing silence, and 
fearing her lather’s return, pressed him to depart 
without delay. Walter, however, re-appeared the 
next day, when his reception was even more favor- 
able than before. Thinking therefore, that a third 
interview could not fail of bringing matters to a 
crisis, he once more repaired to the ferryman’s 
abode, when he and his mistress, the latter after some 
moments of maiden coyness, mutually pledged their 
troth. 

In the mean time, the miserly ferryman, uncon- 
scious of what was passing at home, pursued his 
calling with unwearied diligence. His penury, 
however, increased with his age ; and as a proof of 
the mastery avarice had obtained over him, it was 
reported that to save the expense of fuel, he was 
accustomed to deposit in his bosom a certain quan- 
tity of black'puddings, which becoming warmed by 
his exertions in rowing, were then apportioned be- 
tween his servants and himself, who had no altern- 
ative but to submit to this repulsive mode of cook- 
ery or to go without their dinner. A yard of such 
pudding was then sold for a penny, and as Overs 
gave them their portions, he used piteously to re- 
mark, “ There, you dogs, you will undo me with 
eating.” He would hardly allow a neighbor the 
privilege of lighting his candle, observing that he 
thereby deprived him of some part of the light. In 
the dead of the night he would rise from his bed, 
and stealthily quitting his house, he would scrape 
over the contents ol the neighboring dung-hills, 
and should a few dry bones reward his search, he 
would carry them home in his cap, and have them 
stewed for pottage. For the sake of getting it 
cheaper, be bought his bread in a stale and moldy 
state, and when brought home would cut it into 
slices and lay it in the sun in order to render it 
harder to be eaten. Butcher's meat he altogether 
repudiated, unless it were tainted, and therefore 
would go farther in his household, and when his 
very dog turned away from it in disgust, he remark- 
ed that he was a dainty cur, better fed than taught, 
and then devoured it himself. The very rats, even, 
deserted his abode, as there was not a vestige of 
anything that would serve them for tood. 

Overs was now so utterly enslaved by his darling 
▼ice that he conceived a scheme for its gratification 


more extraordinary in its nature than any to be 
found in the annals of avarice. It was this : in or- 
der to save the consumption of a single day’s pro- 
visions, he resolved to counterfeit death, judging 
that his servants could not fail to observe one day’s 
fast on so mournful an occasion, and intending to 
revive on the following day, when this important 
piece of economy should have been achieved. He 
acquainted his daughter with this strange resolu- 
tion, and she, sorely against her will, was obliged 
to aid him in his whimsical design. He was there- 
fore laid out on a table in his chamber, wrapped in 
an old sheet — he rejected the idea of a coffin, on the 
ground of expense — with one candle burning at his 
head and another at his feet, after the custom of 
that period ; his death was then formally announ- 
ced to the household. The poor half starved ap- 
prentices no sooner heard the tidings, than they 
came rushing up stairs into the room to view his 
body ; and believing him really dead, began to dance 
and sing with joy round the corpse. A general sal- 
ly was then made for the kitchen, and bne breaking 
open the well-locked cupboard, produced a loaf, 
another brought out such scraps of meat as could 
be found, together with the cheese, while a third 
descended to the cellar and drew a flagon of beer. 
They all then sat down to the repast in the miser’s 
chamber, with appetites rendered keen by long en- 
dured privations, and spirits elevated by the hope 
of future good cheer, and deliverance from the hard 
service to which they had hitherto groaned under. 
The meat, though none of the most 9avory, speedi- 
ly vanished, together with whole mountains of bread 
and cheese, while the beer flagon was in constant 
motion round the table, and the noise and merriment 
of the guests rose higher each moment. Overs, all 
this time lay wrapped in the winding sheet, and the 
anguish of his griping soul at the waste and profu- 
sion exhibited before him, and which he tailed not 
to observe from beneath his covering, was such 
that he burst into a profuse sweat in his chafing 
and suppressed indignation. At length, the beer- 
flagon having been thrice replenished, he could en- 
dure it no longer, and thinking that unless the ca- 
reer of the revelers was arrested, he should be ut- 
terly undone, struggled to his feet with bis sheet 
around him, and taking a candle in either hand, 
stalked forth like a ghost to the table, where be be- 
gan to upbraid them with robbing him, and wasting 
bis substance in riot and debauchery. His already 
long fast had imparted a more ghastly air to fea- 
tures at no time prepossessing, and his supernatur- 
al habiliments aiding the allusion, the awe-stricken 
apprentices, thus suddenly checked in their carou- 
sal, began to think it was their master’s specter 
that thus intruded on them, or perhaps the devil in 
his shape, so that the oldest among them, wild with 
amazement, and rendered pot valiant by the large 
quantity of beer he had imbibed, raised the but end 
of a broken oar that lay in the room, and at one 
blow struck out his master’s brains. Thus the 
miserable wretch, who, for a purpose so pitiful was 
led to trifle, with the gloomy tyrant to whom all 
must succumb, was really caught within his iron 
clutch, and that solely by his own foolish contri- 
vance. The apprentice was absolved by the law 
from all guilty intent, it being proved that the de- 
ceased miser was the prime cause of the catastro- 
phe. 

At the time of the above occurrence, Walter 
Hastings was absent in the country, and on being 
attainted with the ferryman's death, could not 
suppress his satisfaction that there was now no ob- 
stacle to his immediate union with Mary Overs. 
He instantly mounted his herse, and started for 
London, at a speed proportioned to the eagerness of 
his long tnd deeply rooted passion. But so great 
and incautious was his hurry that just as he was 
entering the town, his jaded and overtasked horse 
stumbled, pitching his rider over his head with 
violence to the ground, from which he was taken 
up with his neck broken, and quite dead. Poor Ma- 
ry, who was axiously awaiting his arrival, was so 
shocked by this last misfortune, added to the late 
melancholy death of her parent, that her mind gave 
way under such a weight of grief, and she was, for 
some time, bereft of her senses. 

The ferryman, for his usury, extortion and sor- 
did habits, had incurred the anger of the church 
to such extent, that he had been for some time for- 
mally excommunicated, and his body was conse- 
quently refused Christian burial; whereupon his 
daughter proceeded with tearful eyes to the Abbey 
at Bermondsey, prevailed on the friars there by 
dint of money, the abbot being absent, to procure 
for the corpse a hallowed resting place. The ab- 
bot arriving 6oon after, and perceivng the newly 
formed grave, inquired who had been buried there 
in his absence, and being truly informed immedi- 
ately caused the corpse lo be disinterred and placed 
on the back of his own ass ; then uttering a brief 
prayer, he guided the beast with his burthen from 
the abbey gates, desiring of God that he might be 


borne to some place where he beet deserved, to 
be buried. The ass went at a solemn pace without 
any guide through Kent-street, till he came to St. 
Thomas, a watering, then the common place of 
execution, and shook off the dead man at the very 
foot of the gallows, where a grave being instantly 
prepared, the body was cast in and the grave filled 
up without any ceremony. 

Poor Mary Overs, overwhelmed with grief at such 
a succession of disasters, and harrassea by the im- 
portunities of numerous suitors, attracted more by 
the reports of the great wealth she had inherited 
than by love for her person, resolved to pass the 
remainder of her days in a convent, and to devote 
her large inheritance to the honor and gloiy of her 
Creator, and the furtherance of his worship. Near 
to the place of her birth, she therefore caused to 
be laid the foundation of a church, which was com- 
pleted at her charge, and dedicated by herself to 
the blessed Virgin Mary. To perpetuate the mem- 
ory of this pious act and its author, the people 
added her own name to that assigned by her to the 
church, and called it St. Mary Overs, which title 
it bears, with a trifling variation, to the present 
day. To the public spirit of the priests of St. Ma- 
ry Overv, London Bridge owed its origin, and old 
Father Thames his first oppressor. These worthy 
men not only built the bridge, hut also kept it in 
repair out of the funds which had been bequeathed 
to their college. This first bridge was constructed 
of timber, and was probably a rude structure, built 
of materials collected on the spot, and put together 
with little order or symmetry, and in every respect 
a perfect contrast to the simple and stately struc- 
ture that now occupies its place. — [London Mirror. 


The Bonapartes. — The position of present and 
the prospect of future events, remarks the Athens- 
um, lends a striking interest to all that pertains to 
the Bonapartes ; and it may be worth while here 
to devote a few lines to them and their relation- 
ships. It is of oourse know to every one that Na- 
poleon Bonaparte was the second son of Charles 
Marie Bonaparte ; that he married— first, Josephine, 
by whom he had no issue — second, Marie Louiae of 
Austria, whose only child, the Due de Reichatadt, 
died on 1832 at Vienna, when the right line of the 
Imperial family became instinct. Napoleon had 
four brothers— Joseph, his elder, Lucien, Louis, and 
Jerome; and three sisters — Eliza, Pauline, and 
Caroline. Joseph, King of Spain, left two daugh- 
ters — Zen aide and Charlotte ; but no sons. Lucien, 
Prince of Canino, had no less than eleven children, 
five sons and six daughters ; of whom there are 
still living, Charles Napoleon, Prince of Canino, who 
married his cousin Zenaide, daughter and heiress of 
Joseph, by whom he had ten children. Louis 
Lucien, Pierre, Napoleon, Antoine, Charlotte,(mar- 
ried to Prince Gabrielli,) Christine, (married to 
Lord Dudley Stuart,) Lsetitia, (married to Mr. 
Thomas Wyse,) Alexandrine, (married to Count 
Valentini,) Constance, (now a nun,) and Jeanne, 
(married to the Marquis Honor&ti.) Louis, King 
of Holland, who married Queen Hortense, had three 
sons — Napoleon, Napoleon Louis, and Louis Napo- 
leon, the enly survivor, and now President of the 
French Republic. Jerome, King of Westphalia, 
had two sons — Jerome Napoleon, and Napoleon— 
and one daughter — Mathilae, now Princess Demi- 
doff. Of the sisters of Napoleon, Eliza married 
Prince Felix Bacchioohi, and left one daughter, 
(now married to Count Oamerata,) Pauline left no 
children ; Caroline married Murat, King of Naples, 
and became the mother of the present Lucien Chas 
Murat ; of Lsetitia, (married to Count Pepoli,) and 
of Louise, (married to Count Rasponi.) 

This is the entire Bonaparte family. Of the 
brothers and sisters of the Emperor, only Jerome 
now remains. Of the seoond generation — his neph- 
ews and nieces — there are fourteen; and of the 
third generation there is a still more considerable 
number. 

As will be seen by the foregoing programme, Lous 
Napoleon is not the head of his family by order of 
nature. By right of primogeniture, all of the de- 
scendants of Lucien would take precedence of the 
heirs of Louis ; but, as is. well known. Lumen is 
in disgrace when his imperious brother had the or- 
der of succession to the empire fixed, and he and 
his descendants were excluded. How far this lav, 
founded on a whim, is binding in such a new 
state of things as the present, is a questisa 
which the partisans of the family are beginning u 
ask themselves. Louis Napoleon is the only re- 
maining male member of the families entitled by 
the laws of the Empire (28 Florlal, an. xn and l 
B rum air e, an. xiu.) to the succession. The Prince 
of Canino, the real head of the house, baa declared 
his intention of returning to France and entering 
the Chamber. The other princes of the family whe 
are at present prominently before the public, are 
Pierre, brother to Canino, Napoleon, sou of Jereme. 
late Embassador to Madrid, and Lucien Murat 
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FAME— THE POET AND MI88I0NABY. 


When complimented upon his political fame, 
Campbell generally met the speaker with some lu- 
dicrous deduction ; some mortifying drawback from 
the ready money reputation for which his friends 
gave him credit : 4 Yes, it was very humiliating. 
Calling aft an office in Holborn for some informa- 
tion I was in want of, the mistress of the house, a 
sensible, -well-informed woman, invited me to take 
a seat in the parlor ; 44 her husband would be at 
home instantly, but if I was in a hurry, she would 
try to give me the information required.” Well, I 
was in a hurry, as usual, thanked her much, re- 
ceived the information, and was post wishing her 
good morning, when she hesitatingly asked, if 1 
would kindly put my name to a charity subscrip- 
tion list. 

44 By all means,” and putting on my glasses, I 
wrote 44 T. Campbell,” ana returned it with the air 
of a man who has done something handsome. 

44 Bless me,” said she in a whisper, looking at the 
name, 44 this must be the great Mr. Cambell ! ex- 
cuse me, sir : but may I just be so bold as to ask 
if you be the celebrated gentleman of that name ?” 

“Why, really, ma'am, no,”— (“yes,” said my 
vanity) — 44 my name is, just as you see, T. Camp- 
bell,” making her at the same time a handsome bow. 

44 Mr. Campbell !” she said advancing a step, 44 very 
proud and happy to be honored with this unexpect- 
ed call. My husband is only gone to ’change, and 
will be so happy to thank you for the great plea- 
sure we have had in reading your most interesting 
work— pray take a chair.’ 

“This is a most sensible woman,” thought I, 
44 and I dare say her husband is a man of great 
taste and penetration.” 

“Madam,” said I, “I am much flattered by so 
fair a compliment,” — laying the emphasis on 44 fair.” 
“ I will wait with pleasure; but in the meantime, I 
think I forgot to pay my subscription.” She ten- 
dered me the book# and I put down just double 
what I intended. When had I ever so fair an ex- 
cuse for liberality ? 44 Indeed,” resumed the lady, 
smiling; 44 1 consider this a most gratifying inci- 
dent ; but here comes my husband. 

“John, dear, this is the celebrated Mr. Camp- 
bell !” 44 Indeed !” I repeated my bow, and in two 
or three minutes we were as intimate as any three 
people could be. 44 Mr. Campbell.” said the worthy 
husband, 44 1 feel greatly honored by this visit, ac- 
cidental though it be !” 

“ Why, I am often walking this way,” said I, 
44 and will drop in now and then, just to say how 
d’ye do.” 44 Delighted, Mr. Campbell, delighted! 
your work is such a favorite with my wife there, 
only last night we sat up till one o’clook, reading 
it.” 

44 Very kind indeed; very. Have you the new 
edition r 44 No, Mr. Campbell, ours is the first P* 
Whaft ! thinks I to myself, forty years ago ; this is 
gratifying, quite an heirloom in the family. 

“ Oh, Mr. Campbell,” said the lady, 44 what dan- 
gers — what— what— you must have suffered ! Do 
you think you will ever make Christians of them 
horrid Cannibals!” 

44 No doubt of that, my dear,” said the husband 
triumphantly, 44 only look what Mr. Campbell has 
done already.” I now felt a strange ringing in 
my ears, but recollecting my 44 Letters from Al- 
giers,” I said, 44 Oh yes ; there is some hope of them 
Arabs yet.” 

4 * We shall certainly go to hear you next Sunday, 
and I am sure your sermon will raise a handsome 
collection.” By this time I had taken my hat and 
walked hastily to the threshold. 44 Mr. Campbell ! 
are you ill ?” inquired my two admirers. 44 No, not 
quite, only thinking of them horrid Cannibals !”. 

44 Ah, no wonder ; I wish I had said nothing 
about them P’ 44 1 wish so too ; but, my good lady, 
I am not the celebrated Mr. Campbell.” 44 What, 
not the great missionary.” 

44 No and so saying, I returned to my chamber, 
minus a guinea, and a head shorter than when I 
left. — [Life of Campbell. 

Nbwsfaper Trade in England. — The sale of 
newspapers and periodicals at the different rail- 
way stations is becoming a most lucrative calling ; 
so much so that the oompanies in many instances 
now exact a rent from the venders for the privilege. 
It is said that the sale of papers and periodicals at 
the London Bridge station turns in a profit to the 
tune of 10 guineas a week, and that the directors 
are said to nave put the privilege up to competition 
at a high figure. The rent at the Euston station 
payable for the privilege, is at the rate of 60/. per 
annum, though until lately the privilege was ac- 
corded free of payment. 

Fortune may often defeat the purposes of Vir- 
tue ; yet Virtue, in bearing affliction, can never lose 
her prerogative. — [Plutarch. 


labiw Dtpartnunt. 


THE INVITATION. 


FR O M TH E G E R M A N OP GLE1M. 

I have a cottage by the hill ; 

It Btands upon a meadow green ; 

Behind it flows a murmuring rill, 

Cool-rooted moss and flowers between. 

Beside the cottage stands a tret, 

That flings its shadow o’er the eaves : 

And scarce the sunshine visits me, 

Save when a light wind rifts the leaves. 

A nightingale sings on a spray 
Through the sweet summer time night-long, 

And evening travelers on their way, 

Linger to hear her plaintive song. 

Thou maiden with the yellow hair, 

The winds of life are sharp and chill ; 

Wilt thou not seek a shelter there, 

In yon lone cottage by the hill ? 


MARRIAGE. 

If there is a tie on earth deemed sacred and holy 
in a brighter land, ’tis that which binds man to his 
kindred spirit to become one in unity and love; and 
yet it rarely happens that he properly appreciates 
the kindness ana sincerity of the female heart, by 
setting a right value on a gem so productive of hap- 
piness to the possessor. There is nothing in life so 
pure and devoted as the unquenchable love of wo- 
man — more priceless than the gems of Goloonda, 
and more devont than the idolatry of Mecca, is the 
unsealed and gushing tenderness which flows from 
the fount of the female heart. 

It may here with propriety be asked, what so of- 
ten enhances the sorrow of the female heart, caus- 
ing many anxious days and sleepless nights ? Is it 
not the inconstancy of man ? For whose sake does 
she bid adieu to the home of her ohildhood ? For 
whom does she leave the loved father and the doting 
mother, and the sweet sister who played with her 
in infancy ? To whom does she cling with a fond 
embrace, when all but her have forsaken him ? 

It is said that when the mother of Washington was 
asked how she had formed the character of ner son, 
she replied that she had endeavored early to teach 
him tnree things — obedience, diligence and truth. 
No better advice can be given by any parent. 

Teach your children to obey. Let it be the first 
lesson. It requires constant care to keep up the 
habit of obedience, and especially to do it in such a 
way as not to break down the strength of a child’s 
character. 

Teach your ohild to be diligent. The habit of 
being always employed is a safeguard through life, 
as well as essential to the culture of almost every 
virtue. Nothing can be more foolish than an idea 
whioh parents have that it is not respectable to set 
their children to work. Play is a good thing, in- 
nocent recreation is an employment, and a child 
may learn to be diligent in that as in other things. 
But let them learn early to be useful. 

As to truth, it is the one essential thing. Let 
everything else be sacrificed rather than that. 
Without it, what dependence oan you place in your 
child ? And be sure to do nothing yourself which 
may countenance any species of prevarication or 
falsehood. Yet how many parents do teach their 
ohildren the first lesson of deception. 


Perversity or Temper. — Perversity is some- 
times confounded with obstinacy ; but they are two 
very distinct qualities, although they frequently 
exist together. An obstinate person continues 
fixed in a certain purpose or idea, for no other rea- 
son than that he has once adopted it. He is not the 
less disposed to persevere in it when he finds other 
people are of lus way of thinking. A perverse 
person, on the contrary, continues fixed in a pur- 
pose or opinion as long as you oppose him. Ir you 
see reason for agreeing with him, and say perhaps 
his opinion is right, that moment he begins to see 
that he was wrong. And thus it may be, without 
any positive desire to annoy- or contradict you, but 
simply that, from the cross-grained nature of his 
mind, he oan find no pleasure in agreement. It is 
naturally difficult for him to assent ; he will agree 
to nothing readily, not even to differ from yon ; he 
would rather differ about the difference. Such a 
person may be called thoroughly perverse, and is 
very difficult to cure, because he is not likely to 
have intellectual oapacity enough to understand 
his own case, if it be ever so wen explained to him. 


Snoh people remain unconscious of their vice of 
character; and, when they suffer from it, are pron 
to believe that the fault is in others. Perversion 
is the characteristic of weak minds, and is very 
seldom seen in those who are strong. 

Good Manners. — We know a young man, slow, 
sullen, heavy-browed and ungracious, who, when- 
ever you speak to him, answers as if it were an ef- 
fort to' be even deoently civil ; and who, moreover, 
seems to be quite content, and even proud, of his 
civility. And we lean to the charitable side so far 
as to think this Is nothing more than a bad habit of 
his, which has insensibly fastened upon him, and 
that he goes through the world— a world of mu- 
tual dependence — little aware of the fact that so 
small a thing as his manners is constantly produc- 
ing impressions, and fast forming a reputation, 
each as ten years hence he may regret as the great 
blander of his life. 

Woald it not be well for every young man to re- 
member the truthful anecdote of the rich Quaker 
banker, when asked the secret of his snocees in 
Ufe, answered, 44 Civility, friend— civility !” How 
nraoh does it cost a man, either old or young, to be 
truly civil in his intercourse with society ? Rather 
how much does it cost a young man to form this 
habit, which if formed, will sit upon him easily, 
gracefully and profitably, so long as he lives ? Far 
more often depends on this little often despised, 
civility to the world, than any other single adven- 
titious circumstance by which men rue and fall. 
We may look around us, at any time, and see men 
high in place and power, who have not attained 
that elevation by foroe of individual character or 
great knowledge, but simply from the fact that 
the trifling graces of life have not been despised. It 
was not a dancing master’s grace that is now re- 
ferred to, bat that benevolence of manner that re- 
cognizes in little things the rights of others, the 
thousand ways in which this little courtesy does 
good, need hardly be mentioned. It may be said, 
however, that a courteous manner has a reflective 
influence on the benevolent feelings. It is a souree 
of gratification to the man who practices. Wear a 
hinge on your neck, young man, and keep it well 

Pity and Charity Inculcated. — The very 
pirate, that dyes the ocean wave with the blood of 
his fellow beings, that meets with his defenceless 
victim in some lonely sea where no cry for help 
can be heard, and plunges his dagger to the heart 
that is pleading for life — which is calling upon 
him by all names of kindred, of children, and 
home, to spare — yes, the very pirate is such a man, 
as you or I might have seen. Orphanage in child- 
hood, an unfriended youth, an evil companion, a 
resort to sinful pleasure, familiarity with vice, a 
scorned and blighted name, seared and crushed af- 
fections, desperate fortunes — these are steps which 
might have led any one among us to unfurl upon 
the high seas the bloody fag of universal defiance 
— to have waged war with otir kind, to have put 
on the terrific attributes, to have done the dreadful 
deeds, and to have died the awful death of the 
ocean robber. How many affecting relationships 
of humanity plead with us to pity him ? That 
head, that is doomed to pay the price of blood, once 
rested upon a mother’s bosom. The hand that did 
that accursed work, and shall soon be stretched, 
cold and nerveless, in the felon’s grave, was once 
taken and cherished by a father’s hand, and led in 
the ways of sportive childhood aod innocent pleas- 
ure The dreaded monster of crime has once been 
the object of sisterly love and all domestic endear- 
ment. Pity him, then. Pity hte' blighted hope 
and his crushed heart. It is wholesotoe sensibility. 
It is reasonable ; it is meet for frail and sinning 
creatures like us to cherish. It foregoes no- moral 
discrimination. It feels no crime ; but feels it as a 
weak, tempted, and rescued creature should. It 
imitates the great Maker ; and looks with indig- 
nation upon the offender, and yet isgrffeved for him. 
— [Rev. Orville Dewey. 

Female Courtship in Rome. — The women of 
Rome know nothing of those restraints which 
delicacy, modesty and virtue impose upon the sex 
in northern Europe. A Roman lady who takes a 
liking to a foreigner, does not cast her eyes down 
when he looks at her, but fixes them upon him 
long and with evident pleasure; nay, she gazes at 
him alone whenever she meets him in company, 
at church, at the theater, or in her walks. She will 
say, without ceremony, to a friend of the young 
man, “Tell that gentleman 1 like him.” If the 
man of her choice feels the like sentiment, and 
asks, “ Are jou fond of me?” she replies with the 
utmost frankness, 44 Yes. my dear.” The happy 
medium between American and Roman courtship 
appears to us the best. We hate excessive coy- 
ness, but do not like to muoh familiarity. 
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GAZETTE OF THE UNION 


Cfjoire J&tertllanij. 


ANECDOTES OF WASHINGTON. 

There lately died, in the city of Boston, a very 
respectable negro, named Primus Hall. He 
lived to an advanced age, and was the possessor of 
considerable property. Throughout the Revolu- 
tionary war he was the body servant of the late 
Col. Pickering, of Massachusetts. He was free 
and communicative, and delighted to sit down with 
an interested listener and pour out those stories of 
absorbing and exciting anecdotes with which his 
memory was stored. 

It is well known that there was no officer in the 
whole American army whose friendship was dear- 
er to Washington, and whose counsel was more 
esteemed by him, than that of the honest and pat- 
riotic Col. Pickering. He was on intimate terms 
with him, and unbosomed himself to him with as 
little reserve as, peihaps, to any confident in the 
army. Whenever he was stationed within such 
distance as to admit of it, he passed many hours 
with the colonel, consulting him upon anticipated, 
measures, and delighting in nis reciprocated friend- 
ship. 

Washington was, therefore, often brought into 
contact with the servant of Col. Pickering, the 
departed Primus. An opporunity was afforded to 
the negro to note him, under circumstances very 
differennt from those in which he is usually brought 
before the public, and which possess, therefore, a 
striking charm. I remember two of these anec- 
dotes from the mouth of Primus. One of them is 
very slight indeed, yet so peculiar as to be replete 
with interest. The other conveys a high and holy 
moral, and deserves to be recorded among the 
public and remarkable acts of our country's sav- 
iour, as a brilliant illustration that disinterested- 
ness and true humility were guiding principles of 
his character. The authenticity of both may be 
fully relied upon. 

Washington once came to Col. Pickering’s quar- 
ters, and found him absent. 

“ It is no matter,” said he to Primus. “ I am 
greatly in need of exercise. You must help me to 
get some before your master returns.” 

Under Washington’s directions, the negro busied 
himself in some simple preparations. A stake was 
driven into the ground about breast high, a rope 
was tied to it, and then Primus was desired to stand 
at some distance and hold it horizontally extended. 
The boys, the country over, are familliar with this 
plan of getting sport. With true boyish zest, 
Washington ran forward and backward for some 
time, jumping over the rope as he came and went 
until he expressed himself satisfied with the exer- 
cise. 

Repeatedly afterward, when a favorable oppor- 
tunity offered, he would say — “ Come, Primus, I 
am in need of exercise whereat the negro would 
drive down the stake, and Washington would jump 
over the rope until he had exerted himself to his 
content. 

On the second occasion, the great general was 
engaged in earnest consulation with Col. Picker- 
ing in his tent until after the night had fairly set 
in. Head-quarters were at a considerable distance, 
and Washington signified his preference to staying 
with the colonel over night, provided he had a 
spare blanket and straw. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Primus, who was appealed to ; 

plenty of straw and blankets — plenty.” 

Upon this assurance, Washington continued his 
conference with the colonel until it wa time to 
retire to rest. Two humble beds were spread, 
side by side, in the tent, and the officers laid them- 
selves down, while Primus seemed to be busy 
with' duties that required his attention before he 
himself could sleep. He worked, or appeared 
to work, until the breathing of the two gentlemen 
satisfied him that they were sleeping; and then, 
seating himself on a box or stool, he leaned his 
head on his hands to obtain such repose as so in- 
convenient a position would allow. In the middle 
of the night Washington awoke. He looked 
about, and descreid the negro as he sat. He gazed 
at him awhile and then spoKe. 

“ Primus !” said he calling ; “ Primus !” 

Primus started up and rubbed his eyes, 

44 What, General ?” said he. 

Washington rose up in his bed. “ Primus,” said 
he, “ what did you mean by saying that you had 
straw and blankets enough ? Here you have given 
up your blanket and straw to me, that I may sleep 
comfortably while you are obliged to sit through 
the night.” ° 

‘• It’s nothing, General,” said Primus. “ It’s 
nothing. I’m well enough. Don’t trouble your- 
self about me. I sleep very good.” 


“But it is matter — it is matter, said Washington, 
earnestly. “I cannot do it, Primus. Ifeither is to 
sit up, I will. But I think there is no need of 
either fitting up. The blanket is wide enough for 
two. Come lie down here with me.” 

“Oh, no, general!” said Primus, starting, and 
protesting against the proposition. “ No ; let me 
sit here. I’ll do very well on the stool.” 

“ I say, come and lie down here !” said Wash- 
ington, authoritively. “ There is room for both, 
and I insist upon it !” 

He threw open the blanket as he spoke, and 
moved to one side of the straw. Primus professed 
to have been exceedingly shocked at tne idea of 
lying under the same covereriug with ihe com- 
mander-in-chief, but his ton6 was so resolute and 
determined that he could not resist. He prepared 
himself, therefore, and laid himself down by 
Washington ; and on the same straw, and under 
the same blanket, the general and the negro ser- 
vant slept still morning. 

I say that this last incident conveyes a high and 
holy moral. It affords additional evidence, and 
that #f the clearest nature, that the reverential 
admiration of the American people for their 
Washington is not misplaced. He acted from that 
pure ana deep-seated principle, that true nobility 
of character and self-respect, which enabled him 
to bear himself with lofty dignity in the presence 
of the proudest, and at the same time, impelled 
| him to respect the rights and sympathise with the 
sufferings of the humblest. 


PRIVATE PUDDING. 


OR HOW THE H008IER CAME IT. 


Many years ago a Hooiser, who had just struck 
New Orleans for the first time, after his flatboat 
was made snug and fast, went up to see the sights 
of the city. Passing St. Charles he stopped imme- 
diately in front of the St. Charles Hotel, and look- 
ing up, seemed to scrutinize the building with the 
eye of an architectural connoisseur. 

After satisfying his gaze he asked a passer-by 
what building it was ; on being told it was a hotel, 
he inquired for the entrance, and being shown, he 
ascended the steep steps. Approaching the office 
he inquired for the landlord, of whom he inquired 
if he could get “ a bite” to eat. Mr. E. R. Mudge, 
who was the host at that time, and who is a host 
at all times, humoring the fellow, told him he 
could do so by paying a dollar. After considering 
for some time on this item and gravely looking his 
host in the face, he said, “ Well I’ll go it, thar’s 
my dollar, whar*s your dinner ?” “ Well,” said the 
other, with a smile, “ it is not ready yet, but take 
a seat at the table, and you can amuse yourself with 
the papers for half an hour, when you will hear 
the gong, which will inform you that the dinner is 
ready.” “The gong, what’s that?” asked the 
Hoosier. “ Oh you will find out when you hear 
it,” replied Mudge. Satisfied With this answer, 
the Hoosier, after looking areund him, sat down 
and rummaged over the papers. Time sped on at 
its customary rate, when suddenly the gong sound- 
ed, and as usual the crowd moved for the dining 
room. 

Recovering from his astonishment at the noise 
of the gong, and scenting the delicious fumes of 
the dinner, the Hoosier made a rush through; the 
crowd for a seat, but being met by the host he* was 
conducted to his allotted chair. The gentlemen 
seated on each side of him, as well as the gentle- 
man opposite him, had their wine before them. 

After finishing his soup, and having his plate 
well filled, the Hoosier observed the gentlemen 
helping tbemsleves freely to wine, and so, seizing 
the battle of his right hand neighbor, he attempt- 
ed to help himself, when he was modestly informed 
that the wine was “ private.” The Hoosier did 
not seem to comprehend, and with a blank sort of 
look, resumed his knife and fork. On laying them 
down again, and having apparently come to the 
conclusion that it could not all be “ private” wine, 
he seized hold of his left-hand friend’s bottle. 
“ Stop, if vou please sir,” said the offended indi- 
vidual, with a fierce look, this is private wine , sir.” 

The Hoosier looked still more astonished, and 
it being a hard case, thought he would make 
another trial anyhow. So reaching across the ta- 
ble he seized the bottle opposite to him, and was 
just in the act of filling his glass, when his vis-a- 
vis reechoed “ private wine, sir, if you please,” 
and withdrew the bottle from the fearful leakage 
it was about to undergo. 

The “ green un,” becoming enraged at being 
foiled on every side, and observing that there was 
a general simpering and tittering among the wait- 
ers, turned fon the servant who stood at the back 
of his chair, and who had taken away his plate for 
> the fifth ox sixth time, and cried out to nin with 


an oath to bring beck his plate, and that if he 
took it away again, “ he’d be dod rod if he didn’t 
draw his picker on him,” and suiting the action to 
the word, put his hand into his bosom, showing the 
handle of a huge bowie knife. 

After this, things went on quietly, till the desert 
was put on the table, when a large Charlotte Russe 
pudding was set right before the Hoosier. Thie 
he immediately drew near his plate, and looking 
right and left at his neighbors he helped himself to 
a large portion of it. Keeping his eyes fixed on 
the dish, while eating, he perceived his right- 
hand neighbor attempting to withdraw the dish 
from him. “ No you don’t, Mister,” said the Hoo- 
sier to him, “ that thar puddin* is private pud- 
ding The left-hand gentleman, not observing 
what had passed, then said, “ Allow me to take 
this pudding sir ?” “ No you can’t take that thar 
puddingy * said the Hoosier, with a scowl, “ that’s 
private pudding ” And he rehelped himself. 

Shortly after the gentleman opposite was in the 
act of drawing the dish over to him. “ Hold on. 
Mister,” said the Hoosier, with a look of triumph. 
“ I’d have you to know that that pudding \%private 
puddingy ” while at the same time he put hie 
thumb to his nose and made sundry gyrations with 
his fingers. “ You can’t come it over me,” he con- 
tinued, feeling that a joke had been practiced upon 
him. “Private wine, eh!” 

'I he attention of the table being attracted dar- 
ing the latter scene, the gentlemen around burst 
into a roar of laughter, and soon the whole story 
was whispered from one to another. The thing 
took so well that every gentleman was induced to 
s*end his bottle to the Hoosier with his compli- 
ments ; and our “ green un” soon became as merry 
as a lord. Hiccoughing, as he left the table, he 
turned around to the gentlemen and said : “ Well 

old (hiccough) fellows, you couldn’t (hiccough) 
come it over (hiccough) me with your (hiccough) 
private wine.” The glasses fairly danced upon the 
table with the uproar and laughter which this last 
remark created, and the Hoosier, staggering out of 
the room, made the best of his way to his boat. 
— [New Orleans Delta. 


The Earliest and Best Education. — “What 
is wanting,” said Napoleon one day, to Madame 
Cam pan, “ in order that the youth of France be 
well educated ?” “ Good mothers,” was the reply. 
The Emperor was most forcibly struck with this 
answer. “ Here,” said he, “ is a system in one 
word.” Let the mind of this parent be imbued 
with knowledge, and her children will imbibe 
from her the love of learning; let her heart be 
filled with the affection of good, and her children 
will receive from her the love of virtue and of 
noble deeds. How often has sbe planted germs 
which, in subsequent years, expanded and produced 
the fairest fruits of science and wisdom! But 
great as is her power over the intellect of her chil- 
dren, a far higher work is to be accomplished ; for 
if the mind alone be educated, if science and lite- 
rature be all she impart to them, if their love of 
knowledge be not quickened and controlled by a 
spiritual love, it will be a vain possession. The 
culture of the religious affections, the develop- 
ment of the sense of duty and of the moral nature 
— this is the great business of life. And to whom 
has God intrusted the commencement of this sol- 
emn work? On whom does it devolve to call forth 
the infant man ? Where is the influence that shall 
keep the young heart from fatal wanderings and 
errors ? It is the mother to whom we look for the 
discharge of these momentous offices. If she neg- 
lects to do it, there remaitns no substitue — none to 
whom we can turn to excite, purify, and foster its 
i mortal faculties. Who is that mother who thinks 
lightly of her influence on the minds of her chil- 
dren ? Let her know that on her it may now be 
depending, wbeter a son is to pass through life 
ignorant of the world, of his duties as a man, a 
citizen, and a Christian, or be so educated as to be 
a blessing to his country, an honor to his race, and 
heir to a glorious immortality. 

The wealth of a country may be described in 
one word — it is Labor. The sinews of a nation are 
the sinews of men, and man’s fortune is his indus- 
try. A man, in return for his labor, requires a 
certain amount of food, of clothes, of ooals, &o. It 
matters not to him whether yon give him 14s. a 
week to purchase these with, or twice 14s., if the 
latter sum will only obtain for him the supply of 
these necessaries. If Whittington’s dream baa been 
realised, and he had found London paved with gold, 
he would have felt the pavement as hard to sleep 
upon. His industry was his wealth ; and the in- 
dustry of a population always will be the best se- 
curity for the riches of a country. 

Queen Victoria wap 80 years o}4 on the 19th 
of May. 
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HEW-YOBK, SATURDAY, JUNE 80, 1849. 


Office of tub Grand Srcritary, ) 
Grand Lodok Stats of Nsw York, > 
City of New York, June 18, 1849. ) 

TO OFFICERS OF LODGES AND DISTRICT DEPU- 
TY GRAND MASTERS. 

On Monday, the 29th June, I shall transmit to the District 
Deputy Grand Masters and Officers of Lodges in this jurisdic- 
tion all the necessary blanks for the nse of Lodges for the en- 
suing term, together with such instruetfonsas may be deemed 
necessary ; and if there should be any failure on the part of 
Lodges or Deputies to receive such documents, they are ear- 
nestly requested to communicate the same to this office by 
Telegraph, (when pcsvible) in order that the matter may be 
immediately attended to. Secretaries will be particular and 
see that returns are ready to be transmitted to this office, in 
acoordance with 3d Section of Article 4, of Constitution of 
Subordinates^ Ac. Fraternally, Ac. 

259-2 BENJAMIN J. PENTZ, Grand Sec’y. 


A SECRET SOCIETY DANGEROUS. 

A WORD TO PERSONS OUT OF THE ORDER. 

This objection betrays each a want of confidence, 
of faith in the virtue and honesty of men, that we 
have little patience when dealing with it. We have 
heard it asserted by persons who claim to be in- 
telligent men and gentlemen, that the reason why 
secrecy is enjoined, is because the secret working 
and objects of onr Order are impure. Yet they see 
that the very best men in the community belong to 
it. W hy not believe the testimony of creditable 
witnesses? Yon object to Odd- Fellowship on ac- 
count of its secreoy, and because ^on believe that 
in that secrecy lies some destructive and demoral- 
izing principle. 

Now, here are twelve men whom you know. 
They are men of honor and truth— their word you 
would be willing to receive on all occasions, and in 
all matters, however important. You know these 
men can have no desire to deceive you ; and, being 
your friends, no wish to do you harm. Well, these 
men are Odd-Fellows, and express the most un- 
qualified approbation of the Order. Now, why not 
listen to this testimony, and be convinced by it ? — 
You would abide by their evidence in all other mat- 
ters, with the most implicit faith — why not also in 
this ? 

The feet of Becrecy, so far from being an objec- 
tion to our Order, is, in our opinion, one of its chief 
merits. W e need, society needs, an institution that 
will discipline men into habits of silence and secre- 
cy. There is altogether too mnch talking in the 
world — too mnch gossiping — and not enough of 
earnest and silent acting. We honor the man or 
the woman who can keep a secret. Secrecy is a 
great virtue. “ For faithful silence,” says an an- 
cient poet, “ there is a great reward.” 

Bat this sensitiveness, with regard to the secrecy 
of the institution, appears supremely absurd, when 
the nature of this secrecy is considered. We do 
not look upon our eeorets as things of intrinsic 
value — as having in themselves any worth — but 
rather as means, as instrumentalities of good. They 
are entirely harmless, cannot by any possibility be 
perverted to evil use, or become the instruments of 
evil. They are only a few siicns, a few ceremonies, 
simple affairs, which, as secrets, are useful, but 
made known to the public, have no value. Suppose 
we should say that the principal Becret of OddJ 
Fellowship is one little sign— the sign of the cross 
for example— the principal object of which is to en- 
able brethren to recognize each other though oth- 
erwise strangers. You would see at onoe that this 
seoret is perfectly harmless ; and cannot, in any 
event, become injurious. Although this is not the 
seoret of the Order, it will show you how very in- 
nocent onr secrets are. They cannot overturn re- 
ligion, morality, or government, or produce the 
least injury to any person, any more than that 
Peered sign of th* or#*. If we should reveal all 


of these secrets to yon, yon would not be more sat- 
isfied than at present. Yon would be no wiser, no 
better, no richer. But why employ secrets at all, 
it is asked. Because, mystery has a power to unite 
and bind together, which cannot be found anywhere 
else. The common possession of a secret, by a 
considerable number of people, produces a family 
feeling. No society can be strong, and extend it- 
self very widely, and maintain its ascendency, un- 
less it appeals to this mysterious principle. There 
is something profoundly mystical, no doubt, in 
this, but itis nevertheless a fact. Let us illustrate : 
Suppose two men, strangers, traveling in a distant 
country, should, by some accident, be brought to- 
gether for a few brief moments, during which they 
were the involuntary and only witnesses of some 
terrible deed. This deed must remain a secret be- 
tween them for ever. In all the wide world, only 
those two men, and they strangers to each other, 
know of the matter. They separate and go to dis- 
tant parts of the earth. Continents and oceans, 
and many eventful years divided them ; but they 
cannot forget each other ; the secret that lies be- 
tween them binds them together as an iron chain. 
In that they are for ever one! Neither time nor 
distance can weaken the mighty iron bond. And 
should they again meet, after the lapse of thirty 
years, many years they had been intimately associ- 
ated. 

Now, it is for this reason that Odd-Fellowship 
appeals to this principle of secrecy. It produces a 
family feeling, and insures unity. The charm of 
mystery, and poetry, is thrown around the Order, 
and makes its labors easy, and its obligations 
pleasant. . 

Odd-Fellows* Library. — The exertions of the 
managers of this institution, after a period of con- 
siderable doubt, are about to be crowned, we learn, 
with a suocess equal to the hopes of the warmest 
friends of the enterprise. The subjeot has been 
laid before the Subordinate Lodges, in detail, and 
they have entered into the work with a spirit that 
makes success certain and speedy. So flattering 
are the prospects that candidates for the offices 
have already made their appearance, in full force. 
Every thing depends upon the selections made for 
the places of trust, and we hope the utmost caution 
will be observed. The Order in this State is able 
to have, for a librarian, a gentleman of superior 
education, and who can also bring to his new post 
business habits. It will be idle to select for this 
responsible post any one who is known to the pub- 
lic as unsuccessful in bis past life, in connection 
wKh his professional duties, whether as a mer- 
chant, tradesman, lawyer, pbysioian, or a divine. 
We do not want the refuse of any old schemes, but 
a gentleman, who can by his acknowledged reputa- 
tion, command fbr our new enterprise the cordial 
co-operation of brethren, without which success 
cannot be obtained. In the selection of a financial 
agent, even more care must be taken; for this, af- 
ter all, is the vital point of such institutions. The 
name of the recipient of dues and donations must 
be associated with strict honor in all monetary af- 
fairs, and be above even the breath of suspicion. 
The managers, thus far, have been above reproach, 
and have given the Order every reason to expect 
fidelity to the trusts reposed in them, in ftiture. 
The subject is one in which we have a deep interest, 
and once more we urge the utmost circumspection 
in choosing the officers of the new library, who are 
to come most prominently before the publio, and by 
whose acts the Order will be judged, and its respect- 
ability measured. 

Some of our co temporaries, when displeased at 
the course of the Gazette and Rule, have a very 
happy feoulty of indicating the name of the author 
of the offensive artioles. To save the Mirror of the 
Jimes any ferther exhibition of its “sagacity,” the 
publishers would say that their assumption, in re- 
lation to the authorship of various articles, in onr 
later numbers, is wholly without foundation. 


THE ORDER IN ALABAMA. 


We have been favored with a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the R. W. Grand Lodge of Alabama, at 
its session held on the 16th of April, 1849. The 
business of the Lodge exhibits a very fevorable 
state of affairs, and harmony reigns supreme. As 
some of the Subordinate Lodges have felt weekly 
meetings to be too frequent, a resolution was adopt- 
ed, allowing any Lodge to hold monthly or semi- 
monthly meetings,' on condition that the officers 
serve the full term of twenty-six regular meetings ; 
and upon their notifying the Grand Lodge, through 
the Grand Secretary, of their intention to avail 
themselves of this permission. The preamble and 
resolutions from the Kentucky Grand Lodge were 
received, read and ordered to be filed. 

At the election of officers of the Grand Lodge, held 
on the 16th, the following was the result : 

D. Salomon, M. W. G. Master. 

John A. English, R. W. D. G. Master. 

A. D. Hall, R. W. G. Warden. 

E. B. Lyman, R. W. G. Secretary. 

Aaron Gage, R. W. G. Chaplain.. 

R. 0. Shaw, R. W. G. Rep. G. L. (2 years.) 


Madison Lodge No. 26, or the I. 0. O. F., at 
Huntstille, Ala. — This Lodge was opened in the 
year 1848, at Huntsville, Madison co., Ala. The 
Lodge is in a most flourishing condition, and num- 
bers about forty members. The Order is now 
building a splended hall, forty feet long and thirty- 
five feet wide, which will be finished by the 1st of 
August. The officers for the current term are : 

P. G., Joseph A. S. Acklen; N.G., T. Smith; Y. 

G. , N. B. Robertson; Treas., A. G. Scott; Sec., J. 

H. Ulare. 

Bro. Joseph A. S. Acklen has been commissioned 
D. D. G. Master for the northern part of Ala. Onr 
Lodge will soon number sixty members. A. 


THE ORDER IN MAINE. -• 

Portland, June 30, 1849. 

The members of the Order have just had a holi- 
day, of which the details cannot fail to interest 
your readers, being nothing less than the dedica- 
tion of Maine Lodge Hall. The new Hall is in 
Congres8-street,and has long been know as Beetho- 
ven Hall. It has been modernised, and we have now 
one of the most elegant rooms in the State. As 
usual with us, the presence of a numerous assembly 
of ladies graced our ceremonies, (and no State has 
feirer daughters than Maine, or any city than Port- 
land) giving additional interest to a scene, itself the 
most beautiful, to every brother. 

The services commenced by a prayer, from Bro. 
Cyrus Cummings, of Westbrook, Grand Chaplain, 
followed by an original hymn, from Bro. C. P. Ils- 
ley, one of Portland’s most agreeable writers, and 
sang by a choir of brothers and ladies with fine 
effect. The ceremony of dedication was then per- 
formed by the officers of the Grand Lodge ; but af- 
ter the beautifrd description given by you of a sim- 
ilar scene at Wilmington and New York, I need not 
enlarge. The dedicatory prayer was made by the 
Chaplain, Rev. James Pratt of St. Stephen’s Church, 
and one of the oldest brothers in the State. The 
services closed with an original ode, by Bro. Haley, 
and music from the Casco Brass Bind. Maine 
Lodge, as well as the others in our city, are in a 
highly flourishing condition, and the Order rapidly 
adding to its high reputation with onr citizens. 
The dedicatory address, by Bro. Jno. H.. Williams, 
was appropriate and elegantly written, and was 
listened to, throughout, with the most marked at- 
tention. Dirigo. 


Car aba88et Lodge. — This is the title of a highly 
flourishing lodge at Bloomfield, Me. The Lodge is 
engaged in building a new hall, which they intend 
to have completed so as to be dedicated about the 
4th of July. 
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SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE. 

New Orleans* Jtos 11, 1849. 

Your excellent and well conducted paper 
continues to visit us regularly, and serves to 
keep us well posted up in regard to the move- 
ments of the Order in your city, as well os 
throughout the country at large. Its advent is, 
therefore, periodically hailed, and it# pages well 
scanned by all those who feel an interest in the 
great cause which it is employed to advocate. By 
the last number, under date of the 2d inst., I per- 
ceive that you are anticipating a glorious convoca- 
tion of brothers on the occasion of dedicating the 
new Hall, with a view of which we were favored in 
a preceding number. That your expectations may 
be fully realized in every respect, is the sincere 
wish of the brethren here, who are likewise in a 
similar enterprise ; and would that I might be per 
mitted to speak of them as being near its fruition 
as yourselves. Nevertheless, although our Hall is 
not yet in existence, it is bound to be so, and that 
soon ; and when finished, will, I trust, be inferior 
to none, for the great objects to which it will be <fe- 
voted. Although much has occurred here in the 
way of local disaster, to interfere with that pecuni 
ary prosperity which is essential to the success of 
such an undertaking, yet I am happy to state that 
the right spirit prevails in regard to it, and whore 
the hearty good will exists the means are scarcely 
ever found wanting. It is hoped that the success 
ful results of similar exterprises in your city, as 
well as in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wilmington 
and other places, will serve to animate the brethren 
of this city to perseverance and energy ; which, if 
judiciously directed, are certain to overoome ob- 
stacles, however formidable, and insure success. 

I am happy in being able to report to you, and 
through you to the rest of the Order at the North, 
who may feel a fraternal solicitude, for our wel 
fare, under the severe affliction with which our 
oity is at present suffering, that the worst dangers 
have passed ; and although the unpleasant effects of 
the inundation yet remain, we hope that from this 
date the waters will begin to recede, and change 
the appearance of our city from its present am 
phibious aspect to one more consonant with its 
hitherto opposite character. Notwithstanding the 
many inconveniences which must necessarily ac 
company such a visitation as the present flood, and 
particularly in domestic comfort, it is remarkable 
to observe with how much ease man can accustom 
himself to any condition of life, when such accomo- 
dation becomes necessary. Many persons, and par- 
ticularly ladies, who would heretofore have shrunk 
with instinctive dread from venturing beyond terra 
Jirma , may now be seen embarking from dwellings, 
surrounded by a depth of several feet of water, and 
swiftly gliding along, on errands of shopping or 
visiting, with as much complacency as though they 
were threading the mazes of the Grand Canal it- 
self, under the safe guidance of some experienced 
gondolier. True, we need many accessories to carry 
ry out the idea and complete the picture ; but we 
may congratulate ourselves that, if the Bridge of 
Sighs be wanting, we are not pained with the sight 
of 

“ ▲ pelaee and a prison on each hand.” 

But I must bring my lucubrations to a dose, or 
else you will accuse me of the “ oaooethes scriben- 
di,” in earnlst. Yours, in F., L. & T., j. h. b. 

Samaria Encampment, No. 41.— The follow- 
ing brothers have been elected to fill the Offices in 
this Encampment, for the term commencing July 1 : 

Officers, Wn. 0. Groser, C. P ; Wm. P. Gregory, 
H. P; P. N. Horsley* 8. W ; J. McEwen, Scribe; 
J. Weaver, J. W. 

Independence Celebration.— The Odd-Fellows 
of J amestown and vicinity will celebrate the Nation - 
al Birthday by a parade, in fell regalia. An ad- 
dress is to be delivered by C. P. Washburn, of Elli- 
cottville, after which a sumptuous dinner is to be 
eaten in a beautifel bower. 


DEATH OF CHILDREN. 

The following letter is so full of beauty, and 
touchingsimplicity , that we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to make it public, although it was not intend- 
ed for the public eye. It suits the case of all who 
have lost children— those sweet flowers, which 
have been removed to the gardens of heaven. 


Warsaw, Viroimia, May 15, 1849. 

Was it the evening zephyr’s sigh 
That softly stole upon my ear ? 

Or is my Anna’s spirit nigh, 

To soothe me in my sadness here ? 

But short was my loved angel’s stay, 

A little while to mortals given ; 

He called, whom we must all obey— 

She visits earth — her home is Heaven. 

Hark ! ’tis his whisper— “ Brief the pain 
That now disturbs my parentis breast : 

Soon shall we meet and love again, 

In groves of bliss— in bowers of rest.” 

You say, my bereaved friend, that you begin to 
believe that death cannot, and does not disolve one 
tie of sympathy or love ; in other words, that “ the 
grave exalts, not separates, the ties which hold us 
in affection to our kind.” Ay ! never forget, but 
cherish this precious doctrine. 

“ It is a beautiful, a bless’d belief. 

That the beloved dead, grown angels, watch 

The dear ones left behind.” 

If according to that sweet belief* the departed yet 
watch the beloved on earth, how would you loved 
one wish to soothe an unavailing regret ! 

“ I will look down from yonder pitying sky 
Watching and waiting those I loved on earth, 
Anxious in heaven until they too are there. 

1 will attend your guardian angel’s side, 

And weep away your faults with holy tears : 
And when,at length, {death brings yon to my home, 
Mine the first welcome heard in Paradise.” 

A 8 tr anger, I would not disturb the sanctity of 
domestic grief— I would not (in my own language, 
at least) attempt consolation. You may not need 
it. Besides, if you do, you know ftill well where 
to look— no doubt when you laid your darling to 
rest, the rising tear and sigh were checked by the 
reflection that God had in mercy , taken her, from 
much evil to come, to himself— 

“ Ere sin threw a blight o’er her spirits young bloom 
On earth had profaned what was born for the skies.” 
Doubtless — “ for the divine purpose runs through 
every aim of our being”— the trial and the disappoint- 
ment are but sent to raise those hopes above, which 
else might cling too fondly to their function below. 
As messengers from the spirit land, they come with 
the injunction: “ Cling not to earth's fading 
joys r Y on know— you feel this. You have look- 
ed upward and received that which the world yields 
not ? then are yon comforted ! But it is said that 
no one can feel the death of a child as a Mother 
feels it, for the reason, that hers has been the of- 
fice of constant ministration. Man has cares and 
toils that draw away his thoughts, and employ 
them : she sits in loneliness, and thick coming 
memories and associations crowd upon her. How 
can she bear all this ? How can she give it up ? 
Oh! how oaa she consign it to the chamber of the 
grave ? Mother ! thy treasure’s but removed— 

* A bright bird parted for a clearer day— 
Thine still in Heaven!” 

May suoh reflection* 0 ! mother, have breugkt with 
it the healing thy spirit needs, and enable thee to 
say : “ Thy will, not mine be done !” 

Did you bury Anna in “ Cypress Hills,”— fitting 
place for the dead? not gloomy, is it?— but one of 
calm, serious beauty, taking away the idea of death ! 

I sometimes long to lay me beneath the green sod, 
the birds singing over me and the gush of free air 
waking the flowers on my breast planted by the 
hand of affection. 


moment, work out ferns, a far more exceeding, and 
eternal weight of glory.” Adieu ! 

Sinoerly your friend. E. F. Le R . 

Yes, little Anna lies in “ Cypress Hills,” — be- 
neath the shade of a broad Bpreading tree, — among 
the, flowers. 

THE ORDER IN INDIANA. 


W ABASH, Inda., June 8lh, 1849. 

The Order is flourishing in this section finely, 
and all looks well A new Lodge was instituted 
last week, at a town six miles east of this plaoe, 
called Ringgold Lodge No. 60. It commences 
under the most favorable auspices, and promises to 
be an ornament to the Order in our State. 


“Ark,” 


The Order in Missouri.— A letter to the * 
dated St. Joseph, Mo., says : 

“I have not, however, forgot to attend the meet- 
ings of the Lodge ; and for the information of our 
brethren at home, I will give you a brief history of 
the Order in St. Joseph. 

“King Hill Lodge No. 19, was instituted at 8t. 
Joseph on the 16th of October, 1846, with six mem- 
bers; and notwithstanding the situation of the 
place, on the frontier, where there is a constant 
changing of residence, it numbers at present twenty- 
nine members, and is in a flourishing condition. 
Whole number of members, from its organisation 
to the present time, seventy. The following are 
the present elective officers ? J. H. Crane, N. G. ; 
S. J. Morrow, V. G. ; E. Livermore, Sec ; 8. Ker- 
oheval. Trees. Lodge meets every Monday even- 
ing. 

“ There is also an an Encampment at this place, 
oalled Hesperian Encampment No. 8, instituted 
March 12, 1849. There nave been initiated and 
admitted by card ten members. The officers am : 
E. Livermore, CLP. ; J. H, Crane, H. P. *, 8. Ker- 
cheval, S. W. ; E. Barmenen, J. W. ; A. J. Morrow, 
Scribe ; S. Knudson, Treas. 

“ The room in which the meetings are held is 
small, yet sufficiently large for the place, and is 
fitted up very tastefully.” 

To Postmasters. — In returning papers, you 
will confer a favor by writing the name of your 
office in full, as well as the name of the person re- 
turning the paper. The new officers, with commend- 
able promptness, have rendered us very valuable 
assistance, in correcting the abuse of allowing pa- 
pers to remain in their offices, and we hope will 
continue their good work. 

Odd-Fellows Hall St. Louis, Mo. — The ex- 
terior of the elegant structure erected by our 
brethren in Missouri, for the purposes of the Or- 
der, is finished, and is commended in the wannest 
terms. We shall with as little delay as possible 
present an engraving, of it to the readers of the 
Gazett and Rule. 


1 All these light afifetions whith lest > hnt .for »a [tpublishcMK 


A new Lodge of Odd-Fellows is about to be es- 
tablished at Jefferson, Cass oo., Texas, where there 
are now a large number of brothers. 

Life Insurance Co. — The attention of brothers 
is called to the advertisement in another column 
The benefits of Life Insurances are too well known to 
need recommendation at our hands, and all we wish 
to say is, that this company is one of the soundest 
in the United States, and managed by those whom 
our Order has delighted to honor. Some of the 
Lodges of Philadelphia have the lives of all the 
members insured there, a policy which promises to 
result to the great benefit of the funds. Erintn* 
their proposals even if you do not take out a policy 
with them. 

Expulsion.— The Winchester Va. Repnhtteon 
announces the expulsion by Madison Lodge No. 6. 
of Joseph 8. Cummins, for conduct unbecoming ** 
Odd-Fell wo and the abandonment of his ftunily. 

Cholera— its Causes Symptom* and 
Trbatmj6tt Considered and Explained.” By 
J « Pi- Bat s b sl d er, Mj* D. Dewitt A htTsuport 
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OUR PACIFIC TERRITORY. 

As the attention of all our citizens is now directed 
toward the Weet, by the glittering attractions of 
California, the following article, relating to the 
climate and atmosphere, and healthfulnees of Ore* 
gon, will not be uninteresting to onr readers. This 
vast Western Country, whioh new opens upon us 
as a* new Land of Promise, is destined, at no dis- 
tant day to be one of the most important parts of our 
Republican domain. Thousands and thousands are 
flocking thither every month. The boundless re- 
sources of those regions are developing with prodi- 
gious rapidity, and already the golden stream from 
the mountains of California has began to pour, in 
upon us : 

Climate and Healthfulness of Oregon. — 
In passing from the Missouri River to Oregon, the 
traveler cannot fail to observe the positive and in- 
creasing clearness and purity of tne atmosphere. 
Objects seen at a distance are found te be of a re- 
move nearly double their apparent distance; the 
spirit of the traveler becomes unusually buoyant 
and excitable, and he finds himself and animals 
possessed of far greater powers of endurance than 
he had supposed possible. 

The same brilliantly clear atmosphere smiles be- 
nignantly all over Oregon. Objects may be seen 
with the unaided eye at the distance of two hundred 
miles, and the eye still reaches off beyond in search 
of a more distant object upon which to rest. Persons 
abroad may form some idea of the charming trans- 
parency of the atmosphere of Oregon from the feet 
that at Oregon (lat. 46 20) daylight and twilight, 
in the longest days of summer, continue 21 out of 
the 24 hours of day. 

Prom location upon the Pacifio, and from being 
traversed from north to south by mountain ranges, 
the climate of Oregon is necessarily diversified. 
That portion between the Rocky and Blue moun- 
tains possesses a remarkably salubrious climate, 
sufficiently warm and delightfully agreeably in 
summer, but cold and frequently snow-mantled in 
winter. That portion between the Blue and Cascade 
mountains, it is believed, possesses one of the most 
mildly temperate, even and invigorating olimates 
on the face ef the earth ; snow, rain or hail seldom 
fall, except in the spring or autumn ; yet excellent 
consecutive orops of corn, wheat, oats, peas, pota- 
tos, and garden vegetables have been raised with- 
out irrigation, and almost the entire surfece of the 
country is bountifully overspread with the rich- 
est of grasses. That portion between the Cascade 
mountains and the Pacific enjoys a climate eminent- 
ly pure and healthy, and as mild at 48 degrees of 
north latitude as the opposite side of the continent 
does at 40. 

Rains fall occasionally in June, J uly, and Septem- 
ber, more frequently in October, February, March, 
April and May ; and frequently, though far from 
incessantly, in November, December, and January. 
The prevailing winds of winter are from the south 
and south-west, and of summer from the north and 
north-west. South winds here are slightly less 
warm than in most parts of the United 8tates, and 
they are less certainly and much less copiously at- 
tended with rains. 

Oregon is now, at home, known to be, and ere 
long abroad, must become proverbial for its health- 
falness. Its location upon the mother of oceans ; 
its lofty mountain ranges ; its soft, pure waters, 
unequaled for transparency and deliciousness ; its 
dear and pure atmosphere ; and its mild, even, and 
salubrious climate, all conspire to make Oregon a 
truly and peculiarly healthy country. 


Instantaneous Stoppage — Railway Break. 
— We have had an opportunity of inspecting a new 
railway break and buffer of a very superior con- 
struction. A small model of a steam engine, to 
which the invention has been applied as an experi- 
ment, was exhibited, a short line of rail having 
been laid down to receive it. The break is so con- 
structed that it checks the whole of the carriage 
wheels at once, without any of that dragging or 
straining which accompanies stoppage by the com- 
mon moae. The buffer is placed in the center of 
the engine at the front ; its action or power of re- 
sistance depending upon the alternate expansion 
and contraction of water and atmospheric air oon- 
fined within a small cylinder. The engine was 
driven at a great speed against a large beam affixed 
tor the wall, but the buffer acted so effectually that 
not the least shock was perceptible. It is said that 
a tram of fifty tons, going at the rate of forty miles 
an hour, might, by means of the improved break, 
be stopped within a space of one hundred yards ; 
while, by the ordinary mode, the stoppage could 
not be accomplished in less space than a mile. — 
[Liverpool Albion. 


Manners and Doings in California — “ A Mr. 
Taylor,” says the New Orleans Picayune, has 
returned from the land of Ophir, and brought' with 
him many specimens of gold, and much valuable in- 
formation in regard to the country, Mr. Taylor has 
a variety of samples of the metal, taken from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. One was of bar gold, 
as it is termed, being in grains of various sizes, 
down to fine dust. Some grain gold from the river 
Stanislaus, intermixed with small lumps, were ex- 
ceedingly beautifril. His largest mass of metal in 
a pure state is one of five ounces weight, and was 
picked up on the summit of a mountain at the head 
waters of the Sacramento. But the object of the 
greatest interest among his treasures, was a superb 
speoimen of white quartz, thickly studded with gold, 
and veined throughout with the finest tracery in 
the same metal. It surpasses all we have ever seen 
in the way of gold in the rock, and would be in- 
valuable to a museum. It weighs a pound and a 
half, and was found about two miles from the banks 
of the Stanislaus. Every part of the soil in the 
vicinity of the numerous rivers that intersect the 
oonntry is mixed with gold deposits. The J uba, 
Feather, North, South and American forks, &c., 
equally afford rich treasures to the gold hunter. 
Between the rivers the land is called the dry dig- 
gings, but the richest spots are those in deep water, 
which are yet untouched, for want of machinery. 
The principal points at which the adventurers have 
oongreg&tecl, are the old dry diggings, forty-five 
miles, and the Mormon Island, twenty five miles, 
from Sacramento oity. A short time ago the dig- 
gers at Mormon Isle were getting a pound of gold 
a day. 

In the opinion of Mr. Taylor, some astounding 
developments will ere long be made. It appears 
that the adventurers are continually shifting the 
scene of their operations, prospecting, as the term 
is, or going on the tramp in search of richer looa- 
tions. These rarely miss finding fresh deposits in 
all their virgin purity and native abundance, when 
a new impetus to labor is experienced. It appears 
that parties are about to explore the head waters of 
the several rivers, in the hope of discovering ori- 
ginal beds of the metal, which must exist some- 
where in large extent, and it is very probable that 
success will crown their enterprise. 

Mr. Taylor relates the most extraordinary tales 
of the reckless expenditure of money by the adven- 
turers in California, and of the febulous prices oc- 
casionally paid for the simplest articles of common 
need. Onions, $1 each ; potatoes, $8 per pound ; 
gun-powder, $61 per pound; revolvers, $100 to 
260 each ; pickles, 1 to 1 1-2 ounces of gold per bot- 
tle. These are prices that have been paid at the 
mines ; but provisions are getting more plentiful, 
and consequently cheaper every week ; as also 
clothing and merchandise, of every description. 
Lumber of all kinds is very scarce, $760 per thou- 
sand; shingles command their own price; marble 
counters can be purohased cheaper than to bny 
boards and have them made. This gentleman is of 
opinion that persons who oontemplate going to Cali- 
fornia should go as little encumbered with goods as 
possible Labor diotates its own reward, and may 
command all it needs ; for it is, in foot, according 
to our informant’s expressive language, the onjy 
aristocraoy there. The prospects of the inhabi- 
tants, in the way of supplies, are highly favorable, 
as importations keep pouring into Ban Francisoo, 
and will soon cause a glut of everything in the 
markets. We are sorry to learn that there has 
been considerable sickness at the placers, the scurvy 
having afflicted many, through the salt provisions 
on which they, for some time, exclusively fed. An- 
other disease, indigenous, if not to the clime, at 
least to the occupation, had also visited the gold 
diggers, called the “ lung fever,” and which was 
produced by the habit of constantly stooping over 
their troughs, pans, or treasure “holes.” The 
first symptom is a gnawing pain in the chest. One 
feature in the history of the numerous encampments 
on the placers is very pleasing. Crime, so much 
dwelt on in the States, is almost unknown there, 
and a principle of probity and uprightness is rigid- 
ly observed by one digger to another. They all, 
however, go armed witn pistol and dagger. Gam- 
bling, we are sorry to learn, is practiced with the 
most frightful results, the blaokleg preying with 
his wonted rapacity on the heedless. The popula- 
is multiplying daily, and Mr. Taylor believes that 
at this moment it amounts to fully 200,000 souls, 
the vast majority being males. The great exigen- 
cy of the territory is female labor, a supply of 
which would be the greatest benefit that could be 
conferred on it. California, however, as an ap- 
pendage to the republic, is yet in its infenoy, and 
in a few years, the wisdom of the general govern- 
ment, and the indomitable energies of our people, 
who will, no doubt, thickly settle it, every discre- 
pancy of a moral, social, and political nature that 
now disfigures it, will have completely disappeared.” 


The Westbrook Phenomenon. — The Worces- 
ter Spy gives some account, from an eye-witness, 
of the late sinking of land at Westbrook, Maine, 
which took place between four end five o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon, the 5th inst. The actual 
quantity of land is estimated at forty acres, and a 
brook Las been formed, not so large but you may 
jump across it in many places. The Spy says : 

There it missing some twenty acres of woodland, 
and about the same quantity of pasture land. Over 
this whole extent, the natural soil has entirely dis- 
appeared, and in its place is a firm plastic blue 
clay. The woodland was covered with a heavy 
growth of timber, the whole of which has sunk 
below- its original level some thirty feet, leaving 
perpendicular walls on three sides, and gradually 
sloping on the other side. The trees on a portion 
of the land have disappeared entirely, and on an- 
other portion they are thrown about in great dis- 
order — some sunk half or two thirds their length 
in the earth, yet remaining upright, some partly 
tipped over, some prostrate, and others reversed — 
the tops being under the surface, and the roots 
standing up in the air. One large and valuable 
elm tree, which had been sold by contract for tim- 
ber, has entirely disappeared, not a vestige of it 
remaining. The clay is dry and firm on some 
parts, but in others is so moist that it yields read- 
ily to the foot, and a man standing upon it will, 
by the weight of his body, gradually sink into it. 
A ten foot pole has been run down its whole length 
into the clay, and it appears to be of the same con- 
sistence the whole depth. When jumped upon, it 
has a tremulous or shaking motion, as if it rested 
on water or a semi-fluid mas9 below. The present 
surface is nearly a level plain. The brook or 
“ Stroud water River,” before mentioned, formerly 
passed over the earth which ha9 thus sunk, but 
now passes by on the side which slopes into the 
cavity. This shows that the borders of the cavity 
were somewhat elevated by the sinking of the 
mass, and thus a new direction was given to the 
stream. 


American Antiquities. — Several specimens of 
American Antiquities have arrived in this oity. 
They were discovered by an American traveler 
while exploring the country of the Sierra Madre, 
near San Luis Potosi, Mexico, and excavated ftrom 
the ruins of an ancient city, the existence ef which 
is wholly unknown to the present inhabitants, 
either by tradition or history. They comprise two 
idols and a sacrificial basin, hewn from solid blocks 
of concrete sandstone, and are now in the most per- 
fect state of preservation. The removal of these 
heavy pieces of statuary from the mountains, was 
accomplished by means of wooden sleds, transport- 
ed by canoes to the month of the Panuco, and thence 
shipped to this port. The largest of the idols was 
undoubtedly the God of Sacrifice, and one of the 
most important. It is of the life size, and the only 
complete specimen of the kind that has ever been 
discovered and brought away from the country- 
several attempts having been made by travelers, 
who were either thwarted by the natives, or encoun- 
tered difficulties deemed impracticable to overcome 
The anatomical proportions and beauty of this 
statue are not admired at the present day, but the 
elaborate work upon its entire surface attracts at 
once the attention and scrutiny of the beholder. 
It is principally ornamental, interspersed with 
symbols of mythology, and occasional hieroglyph- 
ics. It has two feces, representing Y outh ana Age ; 
signifying that none are exempt from offering life 
as a sacrifice. The right hand forms an aperture, 
in which a light is burned daring the time of sacri- 
fice. The smaller idol is the God of Sorrow, to 
whom the worshipers came to offer up their devo- 
tions for the tears it had shed, and the relief afford- 
ed them in their griefs. The statue is diminutive, 
the carvings plain, and the whole simply devised. 
The Sacrificial Basin measures two feet in diame- 
ter, and displays much skill and truth in the work- 
manship. It is held by two serpents entwined, 
with their heads reversed — the symbol of eternity, 
which enters largely into the mythology of the 
ancient Egyptians. The Egyptian gallery of the 
British Museum contains several specimens of the 
work described. — [N. O. Picayune. 

Army Changes. — By the death of Gen. Gaines, 
Gen. Wool of this city, (says the Troy Budget,) 
stands next in rank to Gen. Scott. Previous to his 
death, the War Department had plaoed Gens. 
Gaines and Wool in the Eastern and Western Di- 
visions, with their headquarters at Baltimore and 
Cincinnati. Gen. Gaines as senior, had the right 
of selection, and had, we believe, chosen the East- 
ern Division. By the decease of Gen. Gaines, the 
privilege of selection, vests in Gen. Wool, and it is 
presumed that, as his residence is in this city, there 
will be no objection on the part of the Department 
to his making Troy his headquarter#. 
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LI8T OF TRAVELING AGENT8. 

Bra Wm. fl. Fairchild, Bro. Isaac H. Russ, 

Samorl H. Babbitt. L. W. Aldrich, 

Hobacb Lamb. Aaron Plbbson. 

Pbbbt E. Tolbb, 

WASHINGTON, J). C.— Subscribers who have heretofore 
obtained their papers of Bro. Watson, will in future find them 
at the Post Office. 

GRAND LODGE OF NEW-YORK. 

Regular Adjourned Session of the R. W. 
Grand Lodge of New-York. Friday evening J une 
22, 1849. Present George H. Andrews, G. M., Of- 
ficers and a representation from a Quorum of 
Lodges. Minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and adopted. 

The Grand Lodge Degree was conferred on sev- 
eral P. Gs. A petition was presented from Solon 
Peck and others, asking for a Charter for a Lodge, to 
be located at West Bloomfield, Ontario Co., and re- 
ferred to Reps. Farr, Hobby and Whitlock, who re- 
ported favorable, and the Charter was granted 
under the name and title of Bloomfield Lodge, No.. 
882. 

Petitions for the restoration of B. C. Paddock, 
and others, members of suspended and expelled 
Lodges, were referred to a Special Committee, who 
reported favorably, and Grand Lodge cards were 
granted them. 

A petition from Thos. H. Farrington, and 23 
others, members of Montauk Lodge No. 827 , at the 
time of its expulsion, asking to be restored to Fel- 
lowship in the Order, and that the Charter of Mon- 
tauk Lodge No. 827 be given to them, was referred 
to a Special Committee, who reported favorably, 
and the request was granted. 

Petitions for celebrations from Lodges Nos. 78, 
27, 165, 267, and 268, were referred to committees, 
who reported favorably, and the petitions were 
granted. 

Appeal of John Loram against Croton Lodge No. 
78, was referred to the committee on appeals. 

By-Laws of Ark Lodge No. 28, and Corning 
Lodge No. — , were referred to the committee on 
laws. 

Copy of Seals from various Lodges were received 
aad ordered on file. 

Rep. Dibblee, from committee appointed at a pre- 
vious meeting, reported favorable to granting a 
charter to 50 brothers, who were formerly working 
as Randolph Lodge, and the recommendation of the 
oommittee was unanimously adopted. 

Committee on Laws reported that they have re- 
ceived tho laws of Nos. 288, 256, 857, 868. 

The minutes of the meeting were read and ap- 
proved, and the semi-annual session was closed. 

Benjamin J. Pentz, Grand Secretary. 


One of the most agreeable excursions, from New 
York, can be made to Hartford, in the Steamboat 
Hero, Capt. King. To any one in doubt as to how 
he can spend the 4th of July most agreeably, we 
say go to Hartford ; for if the pleasant sail, the 
scenery of the Connecticut, and the beautiful city 
of Hartford, cannot content you, it is idle to seek 
another spot. Do not forget the Hero and Captain 
King. 

Lieut. Francis Alexander, of Mississippi, died 
at sea, on board the U. S. frigate Raritan on the 
11th of May. 

Expensive Trial. — Mr. Walker, who was late- 
ly acquited of the murder of his wife, expended 
$20,009 in defending himself ; or, more correctly, 
his father did for him. He had a number of wit- 
nesses from St. Louis, to whom he paid $1000 each, 
and one of his lawyers cost him $200 a day. The 
county spent $12,000 in the prosecution. 


Lightning. — Peter Burt’s house, in Taunton, 
was struck by lightning, and the fluid passed over 
his body while he was on his bed, and even singed 
his whiskers, without materially injuring him. 


Cause of Cholera. — A writer in Chamber’s 
Edinburg Sournal maintains that electrical chang- 
es are the true cause of each migratory dise&Be, as 
cholera, plague, and, indeed, of all epidemics. The 
true remedy, therefore, is the purification of tl^e 
atmosphere, and the chief object to effect this is 
chlorine gas, which is an ingredient in common 
salt. Whole streets and towns can be fumigated 
with chlorine gas as easily as single dwellings. 

“ In 1882, -the town of Dumfarune, in Scotland, 
was affected with cholera from the 2d of September 
until the 23d of October. At that date, every street, 
lane and alley, was fumigated with ohlorine gas. 
Within five days the pestilence was entirely anni- 
hilated. In Edinburg the gas was used, but rath- 
er late, and in several other towns with like effect. 
It was ascertained beyond a shadow of doubt, (and 
to this fact we beg the earnest attention of our 
readers and the public at large) that every house 
in the affected districts in which chlorine gas was 
used as a disinfecting agent in the cholera of 1832, 
enjoyed an absolute immunity from the disease ; 
and this fact is the great preservative against that 
frightful disease, and a positive proof that cholera 
owes its origin to electrical changes in the atmos- 
phere.” 

A strange disease has recently appeared at Bal- 
timore. The Physicians of the Almshouse where 
most of the cases have occurred say : That this 
fever is a highly malignant Typhus, modified by 
climate, infectious in its character, but accompani- 
ed, in a large majority of cases, by intense jaun- 
dice, in this respect resembling Typhus Icterodes 
of systematic writers. It has come to us only in 
the past week, during which time forty-six cases 
have been admitted, and of these the very largest 
portion of twenty have proved fatal ; the remainder 
are still under treatment. It has been brought 
alike from every section of the city, and as yet has 
only occurred among the free blacks. Thus far it 
has been much more grave among males than fe- 
males, owing probably to differences of habits and 
occupation. The large majority of cases have been 
fatal between the third and seventh day, and in 
some instances they have died a few minutes after 
admission and three days from the date of seizure. 
This disease is by no means confined to the worth- 
less and abandoned, as stated in several of the daily 
papers, but has, on the contrary, frequently hap- 
pened in individuals of temperate and industrious 
nabits, whose means were adequate to provide 
them with wholesome food and sufficient clothing. 
Two strong and healthy women, residents of the 
house, and employed as nurses, have taken the in- 
fection and died. 

New Invention in Baking. — An invention has 
been made in Glasgow, which promises to be of 
great service in the process of baking. As it has 
not yet been patented, we are not at liberty to en- 
ter into details. Some idea of its effects may, how- 
ever, be formed frem the fact that a little model, a 
mere toy in appearance, standing upon a table lees 
than a yard long, and only half as wide, is fully 
capable of doing the work of five or six bakers — a 
class of men whose labor is well known to be none 
of the lightest. The dough is both made and mold- 
ed by the machine into loaves of the required size 
and shape ; and, by an original and ingenious pro- 
cess of mixing and kneading, which can be aone 
either with or without barm, the usual loss of 
weight, attributed to evaporation in “ raising the 
sponge,” is avoided ; and a great saving in flour, 
os well os time and labor, is consequently effected. 
The bread manufactured by the model of the ma- 
chine is of the most excellent quality. — [Glasgow 
Citizen. 

A Washington letter in the Journal of Com- 
merce quotes the following prediction, the original 
of which, in Latin, is copiea from a book in the li- 
brary of Augustinian Convent, at Rome, published 
in 1676 : 

“ Before the middle of the XIX century, sedi- 
tions will be excited everywhere in Europe; Re- 
publics will arise ; Kings will be put to death, to- 
gether with the nobility and ecclesiastics ; and the 
religious will desert their convents. Famine, pesti- 
lence, and earthquakes will spread desolation over 
many cities. Rome will lose her scepter by the 
invasion of false philosophers. The Pope will be 
made a captive by his own people, and the Church 
of God will be placed under tribute, divested of its 
temporal possessions. In a short time there will be 
no Pope. A prince from the North will overrun 
Europe with a great army, destroy the republics, 
and exterminate all rebels. His sword, wielded by 
God, will vigorously defend the Church of Christ, 
uphold the orthodox feith, and subdue the Mahome- 
tan power. A new pastor, the final one, will come 
by a heavenly sign from the shore, in simplictity 
of heart and in the doctrine of Christ, ana peace 
will be restored to the world.” 


* Capt. E. W. Serrel arrived in this city on 
Tuesday, from the Isthmus of Panama, where he baa 
acted in conjunction with Col. Hughes , ( in survey- 
ing a railroad route for Howland A Aspinwall. He 
was dispatched with inteUigence to these gentle- 
men, to the effect that an excellent route had been 
discovered and that no impediments exist in the 
way of conneoting the Atlantic and Pacific by a 
railroad, and that the undertaking can be success- 
fully carried out in about two years There is no 
need of tunneling, we are told, and the grade is 
favorable. 


Effects of the Choler A.~It cleans the street* , 
makes men temperate, reduces the price of straw- 
berries, raises the price of beef, allows salad to g° 
to Beed, raises the price of lime and sulphur, thin* 
the theaters, crowas the churches, shuts off the soda 
fountains, injures the hotels, benefits the doctors, 
gives oysters and lobsters k holiday — and furnishes 
editors with a topic to write about. 

Another California Expedition, — Bark Ann 
Perry, of Salem, sails for San Francisco with a 
crew of about twenty, all of whom have been mas- 
ters or mates of vessels. They ship for twenty 
cents per month. 

Russia still preserves the old style , in order, it 
is said, that her inhabitants may believe themselves 
only twelve days behind the rest of Christendom, 
whereas their arrears exceed a century. 

The inauguration of President Sparks in the 
Harvard College took place Wednesday, June 20. 
There was a great procession on the occasion, termi- 
nated by & collation in Harvard Hall. 

John Bartlett, at the University bookstore, 
in Cambridge, proposes to publish the “ Sea Serpent 
Book,” giving all the information, on the subject 
of the Sea Serpent, now known. 

The Regents of the University of Wisconsin, 
have unanimously elected John H. Lathrop L.L. D. 
now President of the University of Missouri, to be 
Chanoelor of the University of Wisconsin. 

The merchants of New-York have selected Mr. 
H. K. Brown to execute a marble bust of the IsUe 
Jonathan Goodhue of this city, to be placed in the 
Exchange. 

Smart Digging. — Mr. Stow ell of New Bedford 
writes under date of Panama, May 7th, that the 
greatest story he had heard of success at the “ gold 
diggings” in California, waa that of a man who ob- 
tained $140,000 in three months by his own digging 
and picking. 

Mount Carmel, 111., June lltb, 1840. 

By a resolution of Sirion Bncampmknt No. II, I. O. O. F., 
111., on the the 9th June, 1849, the Traveling Card given to 
Brother Charles H. Harrison,* has been revoked by said K*»- 
campment. Not having heard from him, and believing be is 
not acting faithfully to bis trust as a Periodical Agent, the 
Encampment has taken tbe above step. 


Odd-Fellow’s Hall. ) 
Port Gibson, Miss., June fith, 1849. \ 
To the “Golden Rule.” 

I am directed to forward tbe following to you, and request 
its publication : 

“ I. O. O. F. — At a regular meeting of Franklin Lodge Na 
5, 1. O. O. F., held at Port Gibson, Miss., June 5tb, 1849, the 
follow Preamble and Resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, Alfred Padon, who holds a Withdrawal Card 
from this Lodge, dated on or about the 30 th May, 1948. has 


been charged with gross misconduct, particularly i 
ing an Odd-Fellow — and 

Whereas, The said Padon has not appeared .to answer 
said charges. 

Resolved, That said Withdrawal Card and Certificate of 
Character, dated 19lh September, 1848, be hereby revoked, 
and all Lodges and members of the Order are instructed to 
deny him any benefits or privileges of the Order. Also 
Resolved, That notice be sent to the Grand Lodge of tbe di- 
ferent States and the Subordinates of this State, and publica- 
tion be made in the Golden Rule, New York, and Ark. Co- 
lumbus Ohio. W. McN. RUSSELL. 


MARRIED. 

By the Rt. Rev. Dr. I. T. Edgar, in Nashville, Tennesace, 
on the evening of the 8th of May. OOL. JOSEPH^ A S. ACK- 
LEN, of Huntsville, Alabama, United States District Attor- 
ney for the Not them and Middle Districts of Alabama, to Mrs. 
ADELIC1A FRANKLIN, eldest daughter of tbe Rev. O. B. 
Hayes of that place. 


Wolcottvtlle, Conn., June 19 , 1849 . 
The following preamble and resolutions, offered by Bro . 
A. G. Bradford, on thedeath of Bro. Dr. Peter Beardslee. who 
died in this village June 3, 1849, aged 94 years, was ordered 
by vote of NawKaw Lodge No. 51, to be published in the 
Gazette and Rule. Als. Bradford, Sec. Pro test. 

Whereas, An All wise Being has removed, by death, from 
this village and commnoity, a young man of unblemished 
character, and of great promise in the profession to which ha 
was attached, and from our Lodge, in which he waa a be- 
loved and faithful member : Therefore, 

Resolved, That we mourn with deepest sorrow this afflict- 
ing stroke of Providence, which has taksn one from the aaMat 
of our community— young in years, and yet so perfect ia 
the virtues which adorn mankind, withjajhigh order of talent, 
a noble soul and a generous heart, and from our Fraternity one 
who sustained the standard of Odd-Fellowship by unremtting 
toil, as Secretary of our Lodge, and as a working brother, 
who practiced the virtues of our Order as the rale of his life. 

Resolved. That the foregoing preamble and resolution be 
sent to the Gazette and Rue for publication. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

gasbttb or tbb union 

AND GOLDEN RULE. 

THE ORGAN OF THE ORDER, 
Published under the auspices of the M. W. Grand Sire 

Vol. XI* commencing July 7* 1849. 


• It will contain, from week to week, the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of the Slate of New-York, and also of other 
States ; accounts of Celebrations, Institutions of new Lodges, 
and oocasionally, a complete Directory of all the Lodges in 
the Union. 

Its Literary department will be filled with Original Tales 
of the highest excellence, prepared by the most eminent 
writers in our country — Popular Tales ; Choice Miscellany ; 
the rarest Gems of Poetry from ths English Poets ; Sketches 
of Travel; Anecdotes, Ac., A o’- ; and occasionally illustrated 
with beautiful Wood Engravings. Being equal in its Liter- 
ary character to any Weekly in the country, and being thus 
perfect in its Odd-Fellowship department, it will be worthy 
of a place on the table of every brother of the Order. 

The Gazette and Rule is published every Saturday, at 44 
Ann-street, New-York. 

Teems—' To Mail Subscribers, TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 
in advance, invariably. 

ITT TO CLUBS.— Any person obtaining the names of five 
new Subscribers, and sending us Ten Dollars, shall receive a 
sixth oopy gratis for one year. Upon all subscriptions over 
five, the person sending the names and money may retain 
fifty cants as his commission. Payments invariably in ad- 
vance. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money to Publishers, 
and all money mailed in presence of the Postmaster, and duly 
forwarded by him, is at our risk. 

In all cases where postage on subscriptions is not paid, it 
will be deducted from the amount credited to those who 
send it. Address 

CRAMPTON A CLARK, Publishers, 

No- 44 Ann-st. New York. 

DIF" Any paper copying the above prospectus, and calling 
attention to it editorially will, on sending a marked paper, be 
plaeed on our exehange list. Gramston A Clabk 


LOCAL I. O. O. 

O. F. Hall, Grand, c. Center. 
Antique Room , id story. 

340 Emporium .Mo 

47 Mercantile Tu 

3*9 Solon# Wed 

360 Decatur Th 

146 Diamond Fri| 

Corinthian Room , 3d story 

14 Teutonia# Mo 

36 Enterprise Tu 

88 Ark Wed 

68 Oriental Th 

314 Tradesman Fri 

1 New York Degree Sat 

Egyptian Room, 3d story. 

64 Empire Mo 

11 Gettys Tu 

60 Howard Wed 

28 Knickerbocker Th 

80 Manhattan Fri, 

Elizabethan Room, 3d story. 

107 Hinman Mo| 

67 Commercial Tu 

365 Constellation Wed 

1 Columbia Th 

828 Beacon — Fri 

Gothic Room, 4 th story. 

30 National Mo] 

346 Polar Star Tu 

10 New York Wed 

39 Hancock Th 

Doric Room , 4tA story. 

4 Stranger’s Refuge. . .Mon 

18 Wsmhmgtpn Tu 

34 Marion Wed 

33 Metropolitan Th 


Metropol 
United fi 


8 ML Hebren EncpL 2 


Brother’s Deg# Fr 
Pc t sian ( Camp) Room, 4 th story. 

“ ‘ 2 4 Fr 

13 Frj 
1 3 Mo 
24 8 a 
13 Th 
13 Sa 
13 W 

1 3 Tu 

2 4 Th 


3 Mt Sinai.... 

6 Mosaic “ 

9 Palestine.... " 
12 Mt. Horeb. . . •* 

18 Damascus.... “ 

19 Lebanon “ 

35 Egyptian — <* 

45 Man i tou 11 

68 Macedonia... “ 

Clinton Hall. 


F. DIRECTORY. 

National HalL 

87 Fidelity Th 

13 Germania# Fr 

411 Broadway. 

31 Olive Branch Mon 

177 Eureka Tu 

137 Cohoia Th 

233 Sinceritef Fr 

698 Broadway. 

17 Perseverance Wed 

295 Hospitaller Fri 

315 Crystal Th 

331 Island City Tu 

151 City Mo 

71 Divislon-st. 

57 Mutual Mo 

52 United Brothers# Tu 

73 Mt. Vernon Fr 

6 Clinton Degree Sa 

187 Bowery. 

35 Covenant Th 

348 Northern Light Tu 

Cor. Hudson and Charles. 

84 Chelsea Mo 

210 Siloam Tu 

193 Bowery. 

15 Fountain City Wed 

78 Croton Tu 

183 Alleghany Th 

327 Bowery. 

46 Jefferson Tn 

238 Acorn W’d 

1 253 A mar an thus — 

Cor. Broome and Forsyth. 

52 German Oak W’d 

129 Schiller Tu 

344 Venus ' .Mo 

253 Warren Th 

37 Mamre, Encpt 1 3 Fr 

64 Ml Moriah, Encpt. 2 4 Fr 
Cor. Hester and Bowery. 

243 Pilgrim Mo 

337 Globe W’d 

,321 Ocean Th 

Clinton, Cor. Grand. 

44 Harmony Th 

Avenue O. and Third-st. 

2 4 Mo. 113 Mechanics’ Mo 

231 Eckford W’d 


278 Orion Mo 351 Corinthian Tu 

150 Merchants’ W’d 2 Manhattan Deg Th 

235 Templar Th ~ 

125 Excelsior Fr 

38 OanaLst. 

23 Mariners’ Mo 

43 La Concorde. t Tu 

117 Continental :...W»d 

256 United Friends Fr 

41 Samaria Enopt % 4 TU 

31 Ml Zion * .... 

132 Bowery. 


10 Mt. Olivet, Encpt. 2 4 Fr 
Oor. Hudson and Grove. 

9 Tompkir Tu 

42 Meridian Wed 

68 Grove... Th 

28 Jerusalem Encpt .24 Fr 

4 Hudson Deg Sat 

Oor. 8 th Av. and 29th-sL 

.1 3 Fr 182 Blooming Grove Th 

326 Fitzray W’d 


GOURAUD’B LIBRARY OF ROMANOB. 

JULIA WRIGHT — CANTO XVI. 

Skillful in science which Lsvater taught, 

To study the heart’s secrets by the look — 

Our Julia, Sabreiasche’s meaning caught, 

And read his wish as In an open book ! 

Indiguant at the thought of being bought. 

Her sylph-tike frame with strong emotion shook ; 

The rich blood to her dark brow made a rush 
Aud rsddsr than her hair became the blush !” 

How much the beauty of a sylph-like frame is enhanced 
by a clear, white brilliant compiexiou. GOURAUD’S ITAL- 
IAN MEDICATED SOAP is the only article which will 
produce this satisfactory result by the removal of Tau, Freck- 
els, Pimples, Sallowness, Redness, Roughness, Salt Rheum, 
or other cutaneous disfigurement*. 

The renowned preparations of Dr. FELIX GOURAUD can 
ON LY be procured genuine at his original depot, 67 Walker- 
sL, 1st store irom, (not in) Broadway. 


178 Oregon Mo 1 Oor. Sth Av. and 23d-st. 

165 Hermitage T* 40 Greenwhich Mo 

158 Independence W’d 354 St. Nicholas Wed 

# German. t french. 

Digests.— We have received a amen supply of this valua- 
bles work, and are now reedy to fill orders which must invm- 
ri&bly be accompanied by a remittance. Price Vk ctt. eeek. 


331 GRAND-ST. NEW YORK, (NEW NUMBER.) 

M J. DRUMMOND, Manufacturer of Lodge 

e and Encampment Regalia at the lowest prices and 
liberal terms. P. C. P. and R. P. Members’ Regalia always 
on hand beautifully embroidered ; P. G.’s at all prices, Sear- 
let membei s’ do. Robes, Sashes, Jewels, Costumes, Tent 
crooks, Ballot boxes and other things necssary for the work 
Mason’s Regalia for Blue Lodges and Arch Chapter. 8 . of 
T. Ac. 259 tf 


CLOCKS AND LOOKING GLASSES BY WHOLESALE. 

r F0 the I. 0. 0. F. and the public in general. 

JL The subscriber, 1 . J. CRISWELL, No. 299 Market-sL, 
below Eighth, North side, would most respectfully invite the 
attention of the Public generally, to a large, select, and gene- 
ral assortment of Clocks, Looking Glasses, Britannia and 
Housekeeping Hardware, wholesale and retail, as cheap as 
can be had in the City. I. J. CRISWELL’S, 

Ns. 926 Market-si.^ below Eighth. 
ly:nov.9. North side, Philadelphia. 


PROF. BARRY’S TRIOOFHEROUS, OR MBDIOATBD 
COMPOUND, 

FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFY- 
ING HAIR, ERADICATING SCUKF AND DAN- 
DRUFF, AND CURING DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN. GLANDS, AND MUSCLES, CUTS, 
STINGS. BRUISES, SPRAINS, AC. AC. 



T?he process by which Professor Barry’s* Thicopherous pro- 
dudes such extraordinary results, cannot be uudei stood with- 
out a brief notice of the structure and uses of the delicate 
substances to which it is applied, and in the condition of 
which it accomplishes the must salutary changes. The con- 
nexion between the hair and the skin is so close, that the one 
may be almost deemed a continuation of the other, and hence 
whatever renovates, restores, and nourishes the hair, must of 
necessity have a healthful influence upon the sensitive mem- 
brane in which its roots are fixed. 

The skin, that wonderful envelop in which the sense of 
touch resides, consists of three layers ; the epidermis or cut- 
icle, a semi-opaque, or almost insensible film ; the rxtx mu- 
cobum, which is a spongy membrane reticulated with nerves 
and blood-vessels, and forms a sort of shield to the exquisitely 
delicate true skin ; and the true skin itself, which consti 
tutes the third layer of the triple envelop. In this tough, 
flexible and elastic integument, are located the nerves, blood- 
vessels, Ac., which supply sustenance to the hair, and in the 
derangement of which diseases of the skin originate. The 
vessels of the true skin supply the axes containing the roots 
of the hair with the moisture which sustains the fibres, and 
the same causes which affect the health of the hair, also 'af- 
fect the health of the skin. This is self-evident to the casual 
observer, as well as susceptible of demonstration by the an- 
atomist and physiologist ; for in all cutaneous diseues, the 
hair becomes dry and harsh, and falls out in sneh quantities 
as sometimes to render the patient partially or entirely bald. 
Wounds, burns, Ac., on the skin of the head, also produce 
baldness on the portions of the scalp where the injury has 
been inflicted, ihos proving the oloaa affinity and sympathy 
between the organism of the skin and the hair. 

The wonderful restorative and remedial properties of Pro- 
fessor Barry’s Trioopherona, are based upon this hypothesis, 
or rather this fact. ' ^ * * 

stimulatinj 
livity to 

the vegetative functions which give* life, 

the fibres, — : : 

soon cloi 

glossy, silky 7 *nd elastic covering. 

But this is only omr of the oses of Professor Barry’s Tri- 
copherous. The same properties which restore vital and 
vegetative power the skin of the hesd are equally beneficial 
in all cutaneous diseases, or superficial injuries. For cuts, 
burns, bites of insects, sprains, erysipelas, blotches, pimples, 
scabies, ring-worm, rashes, scrofula, prickly heat, chilblains, 
chapped hands, rheumatism, burns, scalds, bruises, redness of 
ths skin, and in short all the troublesome and painful external 
diseases and injuries which are so oonumon in families, and 
which nothing but eater j»al rxmxdixs can remove, the 
Tricopherous will be found a speedy, safe, and unfailing cure. 
By virtue of its double claim as a renovator and beautifier of 
nature’s choicest ornament, and a potent and invaluable rem- 
edial agent, it is entitled to a place on every toilet, and in ev- 
ery medicine ohest. 

Sold in large bottles, pries 25 tents, at the principal office, 
139 Broadway, and by druggist* and perfumers generally 

throughout the United State* and Canada. 256 
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upberona, are based upon this hypot 
It acts through the akin upon the hair L 
mg the inert vessels, opening the pores, imparting ac- 
the circulation, awakening from their lethargy all 
relative functions which give life, vigor, and beauty to 
ea. extirpating every particle of scurf and dandruff, and 
oihing even the bald or half denuded hesd with a thick, 


WRICHTSSPILLS! 


r PHIS Superior Medicine may be bad in part 
JL as follows At Dr. Wright’s Offices in Philadelphia 
129 Race- street ; New-York, 968 Gresnwish-street ; and 00 s 
ton, 126 Tremont- street — and by 20,000 Agencies in NorU 
and South America, England, France, and Germany. Agenti- 
whose supplies become exhausted, can obtain a fresh lot at 
the Philadelphia rates, by addressing any of the above Of 
flees. Care should be taken not to oonfound this medicine 
with other articles of similar name, so as to prevent disagree- 
able consequences : and in no ease should it be purchased 
from individual* who co&apt roach for it> gqnainoiiCM. 249 


IN QUART BOTTLES. 

For Purifying the Blood, and for the Core of 
Scrofula, Mercurial Diseases, 

Rheumatism, Cutaneous Eruptions, 

Stubborn Ulcers, Liver Complaint, 

Dyspepsy, Bronchitis, 

Salt Rheum, Consumption, 

Fever Sorbs, Frmals Complaints, 

Erysipelas, Loss of Appetite, 

Pimples, Biles, General Debility, Ac. 

r PHE PROPRIETORS having spent much time 

J- In bringing this preparation of Sarsaparilla to its pre- 
sent state of perfection ; and the experience of fourteen yean 
has furnished them the most ample opportunity 10 study, in 
their various forms, the diseases for which it is recommended, 
and to adapt it exactly to their relief and cure. Patients who 
wish a really good Medicine are invited to give It a trial, and 
satisfy themselves of its superiority, and the invaluable pro- 
perty it possesses of arresting and curing disease. The bottle 
has been enlarged to hold one Quart , and in its present im- 

S roved form may safely elaim to be the test and cheapest me- 
ine of the age. Its progress to the fame it has attained may 
be traced by a long line of facts and cures, that stand as land- 
marks and beacons for the invalid, pointing the way to the 
haven of health ; and what it has already done for the thou- 
aands who have used it, it is capable of doing for the millions 
still suffering and struggling with disease. It purifies, clean- 
ses, and strengthens the fountain springs of Me, and infuses 
new vigor throughout the whole animal frame. 

DYSPEPSY CURED. 

Ths following testimonial, from a gentleman so well known 
as Mr. Cox, requires no comment, and recommends itself to 
all similarly afflicted : New- Orleans, Dec. 18, 1848. 

MESSRS. A. B. A D. Sands — Gentlemen: Having experi- 
enced ths most beneficial effects from the use of your Sar- 
saparilla, it gives me pleasure to add my testimony to the 
numerous spontaneous effusions of grateful hearts which you 
continually are receiving. 

My case was dyspeptic, or rather I may term it a weakness 
of the digestive organs. For more than a year, I was troubled 
with wind upon my stomach and its frequent eructation, to- 
gether with producing a spasmodic contraction of the heart, 
often gave me much annoyance. After trying various reme- 
dies without avail, I commenced with your Sarsaparilla. Be- 
fore I had used half a bottle, almost eveiy symptom of this 
disagreeable complaint had vanished, and in a few weeks its 
continued use effected a complete cure. I therefore confident- 
ly recommend it to all persons affected in the same manner, 
and have reason to believe that many who are Battering under 
a supposed disease of the heart, if they woul I take your Sar 
sapanlla, is a few weeks would find themselves restored to 
health in both mind and body. I remain yours, very truly, 
JOHN V. COX, 93 Lexington Avenue. 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA IN PRUSSIA. 

The Proprietors of this valuable Medicine have just re 
ceivod an order from our esteemed friend and correspondent, 
Theodore S. Fay, Secretary of Legation to the Court of Prus- 
sia, for the use of a member of the Royal Family- a copy of 
which we herewith lay before our readers —[Home Journal. 

“ U. S. Legation, Berlin, Nov. 30, 1848.— Gentlemen : 1 
wish you to send two dozen bottles of your Sarsaparilla, for 
the use of his Royal Highness Prince Waldimir of Prussia, to 
this Legation, as soon as possible. It is necessary that he 
should receive it immediately ; therefore, please send it by 
first steamer. The bill can be made out in the name of the 
Prince, and sent with it; Your obedient servant, 

“THEO. S. FAY.” 

SCROFULOUS AFFECTION OF THE EYES. 
South Kingston, (R. I.) Oct. 11 , 1847.— Messrs. Sands- 
Gentlemen : My little daughter, when one year old, was at 
tacked with a scrofulous humor on her faoe, which soon after 
extended into her eyes, causing almost total blindness in one 
of them, and disfiguring her whole face. I employed two 
physicians to atlena her. who exhausted their utmost skill to 
give her relief, but it all proved useless, and finally one of 
them remarked to me that he had known of some striking 
cures effected by Sands* Sarsaparilla, and advised me to try 
it- I obtained one bottle, which she commenced using, nod 
before it was all used up it had effected an entire cure. It is 
now over four years since she was cured, and there has been 
no reappearance of the disease, and we are satisfied that it 
is 1 perfect cure. It gives me great pleasure to add that I eon 
sommend it to any sufferer from a similar complaint. 

Respectfully yours, GEORGE ROBINSON. 

CIF* Prepared 1 


epared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. A 



H. RICHARDSON, 

ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 

No. 90 Fulton-stuet, 

New-York, 

Continue* to execute all matters entrieted to hie 
core in the first style of the Art, combined with 
moderation in charges and punctuality in do- 
w -mr. * 947 
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PBNH MUTUAL UFB INBUBAHOB OOMPANY, 

No 91 Walnut-nt., Philadelphia. 

G uarantee and accumulated cap. 

ITAL $100,000. Charter perpetual. All the pr >fits 
divided among the Policy Holders EVERY YEAR. The 
only truly MUTUAL Company Chartered by Pennsylvania. 

Blank forms of applications, descriptive pamphles, with 
table of rates, and every information required, famished at 
the office, No. 91 Walnut street, Philadelphia 

DANIELS. MILLER, President, 
WILLIAM M. CLARKE, Vice Preset 
John W. Horror, Secretary. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 

Edward Hartshorns. M D . No. 4X9 walnut-st. 

Mark M. Rxkvr, M D , No. 411 Arch-street, 

10® lu attendance at the Office of the Company from 1 to 
t P. M., daily. S59-6m# 


ODD-FELLOWS' HALL, GRAND-STREET, 

CORNER ef Centor-st. — Brothers PERKINS, 

grateful for the very liberal patronage already extended 
to them, and which has exceeded their most sanguine antici- 
pations, beg leave to say that their 

PRIVATE SUPPER ROOMS 
for the reception of Ladies accompanied by Gentlemen, are 
aow, for the first lime complete. 

They are confident of their ability to please the most fas- 
tidious, gentlemen of competent experience and taste in such 
matters ^ having assured them that their saloon is not excelled 
ia London or Paris for convbnibhcs, for rxtkxt, for 

GO&OSOUSMKSS OF DECORATION, 

for the perfection of its ccisihr, and for its prompt and polite 
a tendance. Its LARDER 

has always every edible of the New York markets ; and in 
addition, almost daily contributions of luxuries, by all the 
steamers, from the tropical regions and from Europe. Their 
Vaults and Store Rooms are supplied with the choicest brands 
Of WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS, 

selected here or procured directly by importation ; and their 
charges will be found as reasonable as any restaurant of its 
character in this city or elsewhere. 855if 


J C. BOOTH & CO., 21 Cortlandt-st.. Whole- 

e sale and Retail dealers in Ready-made Clothing and 
Gentlemen's furnishing articles. Garments made ia the beat 
style at shortest notice. Shirts, Stocks, Cravats, Ac. Ac. , al- 
wayson hand. 354- ly 


INDIA BUB8ER GOODS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
No. 19 Naasau-atreet, 

T ie union india rubber company 

have oa hand, and are now offering to the Trade, a large 


and very complete assoitment of 
GOODYEAR'S PA 


I PATENT METALLIC RUBBER GOODS, 
illy of their own manufacture, and warranted of the best 
make, and to stand all climates, consisting in part of 
Cases of Coats, desks, Capes and Pants, -assorted. 

“ Carriage and all other Cloths, do. 

M Mexican Pouobos, an excellent article. 

" Military and Navy Goods, all kinds. 

" Beds, Pillows, Lite Preservers and Cushions. 

Wading Pants, Leggings, and Baptismal Pants. 

** Souwesters, Caps and Storm Hats, assorted. 

“ Tents, Tent Carpets, Tarpaulins, Ac. 

Haversacks, Canteens and Drinking Cups. 

“ Hose of all kinda, assorted. 

Water Tanks, Firs Buckets, 

* Ca*np Blame lb and Pianofor e Covers. 

" 8 st Pumps, Syringes, and Injection Tubes. 

M Sheet Rubber, all kinds. 

* Saddle, Traveling and Packing Bags. 

All of Which will be sold at low prices tor cash or approved 
paper. Country Merchants, California Emigrants, and per- 
sons engaged in foreign trade, will finu as above a great vari- 
ety of guods they need or can sell to advantage. 

All orders for Goods to r>e manufactured, should be accom- 
dmU<j wok drawings and full descriptions. ¥60tf 


DIETZ. BROTHER & 00 , 

L AMP MANUFACTURERS, Washington 

S •** f\a 139 Wiliam st.) and 66 Fulton-st., Brook- 
lyn. H it> j large end well organized manufactory, are 
itow in spared to fulfil orders for their manufactures at short 
notice, which will be warranted of the best quality, and sold 
as low as any in i he mark’- 1 . In their stock will be found GILT 
and BRONZED CHANDELIERS, from two to eight lights, 
Wi'h and without pri ms for burning Oil or Camphene. 

TABLE Lamps, Gilt and Bronzed, for Oil or Camphene, 
of more ihan one hundred different patterna 
FRENCH MECHANIC’ A, OR CARUEL LAMPS. A fine 
nssoriraent, and Globes, wioks and Chimnies to fit. 

Also — A great variety of Suspending Lamps, Bracket 
Lamps, Side Lamps, Study Lamps, Candelabra, Girandoles, 
Hall Lanterns, China Vases, Mantel Ornaments, Poroelain 
Shades tnd Globes. 

Also -a full assortment of Paper Shades, Glass Shades, 
Glebes, Wicks, Chimnies, and other articles appertaining to 
their business; pure Sperm Oil, Lard Oil, Camphene and 
Spirit Gas. 

The> are also now manufacturing Drummond's Patent Can- 
dle-maker, an article of great utility for the Southerrn and 
Western Scares, being a Candle-stick which forms the eandle, 
wicked and ready for use. 

N. B.— Orders by msil promptly filled. Address 

DEITZ, BROTHER A CO*, 

No. 139 William st. N. Y., 
and No. 63 Fulton-st., Brooklyn. 


FINE MUJNBRY. 

ll/TRS. HAMILTON, 431 Pearl-street, New- 

JjJL York.— Pattern Hats made in the beet style ; and all 
orders from Southern Merchants and Country purchasers will 
be executed with promptness. 3mS64 


HITCHCOCK A LB AD BEATER, 

IVTO. 375 BROADWAY, (between Franklin and 
i-V White streets, New- York.) Dealers in, and Retailers 
of every variety of STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS, 
on the most reasonable terms, for cash. Their Stock is se- 
lected with great care. ONLY ONE PRICE. Your patron 
age is very respectfully solicited. F. HITCHCOCK, 
• (318 tf) E. H. LEADBEATER. 


PERFUMERY. TOILET 80APS AND FANCY GOODS. 

J OHNSON & GROSER, No. 1, Cortland-street, 

Importers, Manufacturers and Dealets, Agents for Vroom 
and Fowler's celebrated premium Walnut Oil Shaving Soap. 
Country Merchants snd Traders supplied upon the lowest 
terms. 849tf 

PHILADELPHIA PREMIUM TRAVELING TRUNK 
MANUFACTORY. 

B RO. THOS. W. MATTSON, No. 198 Mar- 

krt, 1st door below Sixth street, Philadelphia, Manu- 
facturer ot Solid Riveted Leather Traveling Trunks, Valises, 
Carpet Bags, Satchels, Ac. Ac. Persons wishing to buy to 
sell again, will find it to their advantage to purchase at this 
manutaetory. Work of the beet quality and at the lowest 
prices. ty«0 


/CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS 

ordinate Ledges, printed under the 'super? 
Law Committee of tha G. L. with dlspatoh at iht 


for Sub- 
tile 'supervision of the 
with dhpa toh at this Office. 


I. O. of 0. F. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

J W. & E. D. STOKES, 194 Market-st.. below 

e Sixth- st., south side, Manufacturers of Regalia, Sashes 
and Rohes for Lodges and Encampments. Books. Jewelry, 
and Emblems, and all other articles lequired to furnish Lodges 
and Encamptments, furnished at the shortest notice. Orders 
from a distance promptly attended to and at the lowest prices 
in the United States. 33&f 


REGALIA AND JEWELS 

TV/TANUFACTURED and sold by E. COMBS, 

-1-7X 26b Grand-st. N. Y. The various “ Orbxrs ” furnish- 
ed on reasonable terms, at short notice. 

Gold ana Silver Stars, Tassels, Fringes, Laces and other 
Trimmiags, also Satin, Velvet. Merino, and materials for 
Regalia constantly on hand, and sold cheap. Orders from the 
Country promptly attended to. 838:lf. 


JOHN OSBORNE. REGALIA MANUFACTURER. 

1\J0. 99 MADISON -STREET, NEW -YORK, 

JL1 supplies promptly every descripti a of Lodge and En- 
campment Regalia. He will be happy ,o receive orders from 
the Brotherhood for furnishing all articles required by the 
New Work. 837 


FINE WATCHES, JBWELRY AND SILVER WARE 

r PHE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of 

X fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware, 
at retail, at much less than the usual price. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever Watches, anchor ceoapement, 
Duplex and Lapinc Watches, 

Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chain', 

Do do Keys, Fob Keys and Seal*, 

Gold and Silver Pencils, Gold Pens, 

Ladies’ Bracelets. Gold Lockets, Gold Thimblee, 

Do. and Gentlemen's Breast PinB, 

Diamond Rings, Chased and Plain Rings, 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, Forks, Ac. 

Gold Yv&iches, as low as 820 to 852 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. 

All Watches warrantod to keep good time, or the money 
returned. Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best 
manner and warranted, at much less than the usual prices. 

G. C. ALLEN, 

Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and Retail, 51 
Wall-st., (late 30j corner of Wiiliam-st, up stairs. Iy239 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 

1U0. 322 MARKET - STREET, PHILADEL- 

A v PHlA.— The Subscriber would call the attention of 
the public to his Manufactory, (the oldest in the city) where 
can be furnished Organs of all kinds, for Cathedrals, Church- 
es or Parlors, with all the modern improvements, viz : Com- 
position Pedals, Double Swells, Coupler's Octave, Ac. Ac., 
with his uusurpassed Reed Slops, which 1 will furnish cheap- 
er than any builder of established reputation. 

WM. A. CORRIE. 

N.B. Small size Organs, suitable for Lodges, Ac., always 
on hand. Iy238 


EMPIRE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 

A ND CLOTH STORE, 713 Greenwich street, 

between Charles and Amos, New York. Persons 
wanting Clothing of any description made up, can rely on 

having what they wish at this store, as far as regards good 
workmanship, materials, and a first rate fit ; and the under- 
signed do not hesitate to say, that we can furnish them at a 
oust of at least 15 per cent, less than can be purchased else- 
where. 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND VESTINGS, for Men and 
Boys’ wear, for sale by the yard as cheap us can be found in 
the city, and no charge will be made for cutting. 

An assortment of READY-MADE CLOTHING constantly 
on hand, at about one half the usual prices. 

Sou then and W estern oidera made up cheap, with dispatch. 
Your pauotage is respectfully solicited. 

N. B —A suit of Clothes made up of the finest materials, at 
from $35 to $30, and at 12 hours' notice, if wanted. 

THOMAS WILEY, Jr., 

(846- If) WILLIAM R. BOWNE. 


JOSEPH D. WILLIAMSON, 

/CARVER AND GILDER, Manufacturer of 

Plain and Ornamented Gilt. Mahogany, Walnut and 
Rose- wood Frames, for Looking Glasses, Charters, Diplomas, 
Pictures and Portraits, wholesale and retail, at No. 35 North 
Sixth, above Market street, Pmladdpltia. 343 


SOAP AND CANDLES. 

TOHN D. LEE, Manufacturer, Nos. 6! and 

.1 63 Keade street, ew-York, has constantly on hand a 
large assortment of th above articles, which he will sell at 


the lowest market prices, warranted equal, if not superior, to 
any manufactured in the eity ; delivered or shipped without 
charge for boxes or cartage. 

Merchants, Grocers, Country Dealers and Families, 
who ars in want of the above articles, will find it to their in- 
terest to eall on him before purchasing elsewhere. 3m048 


NEW OLOTH STORE. 

'T'HE subscribers have recently taken the store 
X No. 104 William st. near John, where they offer to 
Merchant Tailors, Clothiers, and the trade generally, a care- 
fully selected stock of 

Fine and Superfine French Cloths, 

Black and Fanny Doeskins, 

Plain Black, and Fancy Cassimeres, 

Tweeds, Jeans, Satinets and Vestings, 

Silk snd Alpaca Serges, 

Silesias, Wigans, Canvas, 

Italian Sewings, Buttons, Re. 

Also, a general assortment of goods adapted to man's wear, 
for the eity and country trade. Wm. P. COOK A OO. 

SOStf No. 104 William-*. 


BENJAMIN'S BRASS SPRING TRUSSES, 

Never grow weak, or rust from the 
moisture or heat of the body. “ Once rigYt, al- 
ways right." Pressure graduated from one ia 50 
_ lbs without a back pad, which does great injury 
to the spine. Six days' trial given, if not perfectly satisfac- 
tory, money returned. Thompson's Trusses at redared pri- 
eat. Also, the best kind of Shoulder Braces and Abdominal 
Supporters. 13 Beek man-sl. N. Y. 249eowtf 


OLD 

Jacob 

THE ORIGINAL 

OK THi; 



DOCTOR 

Townsend, 

DISCOVERER 

Nr ini: 


TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA 

limit it* manufacture, by which mean* it has been k*«l out of market, mm* 
tha aalea circumscribed to thoae only who had proved ita worth and Jumwb 
ita value. It had reached the eara of mant, nevertheless u thorn perwu. 
who had boon healed of tore diseases, and saved from death. proclaimed h» 
excellence and wonderful HEALING POWER. Th* P 

Grand and Unequalled Preparation 

|e manufactured on the largest ecale, and ia called for throughout the l 

and Vc*dih of the land B 

UnUke younf 8. P. Townsend's, it improvea with one, and never chance-, 
but for tha bettor: becauee it ia prepared on scientific principles by a amen- 
rifle au. Tha highest knowledge of Cbsmistry, and the latest dlacovcrvre 
«.f tbs Art, have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture of the 
OLD DR. *8 8AR8 APARLLLA. The Sarsaparilla root, it ia wuff I asm 
to medical men, contains many medicinal properties, and aom# properuee 
which are inert or uaelaaa; and sthsra, which, if retained in pnaanu it for 
uee, produce fermentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
»f the ‘properties of Sarsaparilla are ao volatile, that they entirely evapereu 
and ars loot in tha preparation, if they are not preserved Ire a amuk 
known only to thoae experienced in its manufacture. I 
latila principles, which fly off to vapor, or aa an sxhaiati 


volatile pruetpioe, which fly off in vapor, t 

neat, are the very essential rasdital properties of the root, which rive to a 
all its value. The 

GENUINE 

Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s Sarsaparilla 

is so prepared, that t!l the inert properties of the 8arcapenlla root are Asm 
removed, every thing capable of becoming acid or of fermentation, m ex- 
tracted and reject then every particle of medical virtu* » .reared m a 
pure and concentrat 1 form ; and thus it ia rendered incapable ef loai^ may 
of ite valuable and healing properties. Prepared in thia way, it ia —at the 
most powerful agent in the 

Cure of Innumerable Diseases. 


Hence the reason why we 
men, women, and childr 


on every aide in ita flavor by 

Wa find it doing wonder* m tha euro of 

CONSUMPTION, DY8PEP81A, and LIVER COMPLAINT, sad rt 
RHEUMATISM, SCROFULA and PILES, OO 8 TIVENES 8 . ail CU- 
TANEOUS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES. BLOTCHES, and AN i “ 
arising from 

Imparity of the Blood. 

it possesses a marvellous afioaoy in all complaints Olis „ m 

linn, from Acidity of the Stomach- from unequal circulation. deterRM&auwa 
of blood to tha head, palpitation of the bean, odd feet and odd hands, cold 
mills and hot flashes over the body. It has not bad iu equal in cough* and 
co.de; and promote* easy expectoration, and gentla perspiration, r ‘ 
tincture of the lung*, throat, and every other port. 

But in nothing is i excellence more manifestly seta 
than in all kinds and stage* of 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in eases of jfluor dtue er whites. Palling of the Woah. 
Obstructed, Suppressed, or Painfiil Manses, Irregularity of the meuutrum 

K mods, and tbe like; and is effectual in curing all forms of the Rainey 

iseate. 

By removing obrinietione, and regulating the general system, it gi v en mne 
sr.ti tirnigih io the w«de body, ana cures ail forms of 

Yervons Diseases and Debility , 

and thu* prevents or reHsvoe a great variety ef other Jweasea, as Spinal tr- 
ntatim, Neuralgia, 8t. Vitos Danes, Swooning. Epileptic Fits, Casnh 

SIOIIS, dec. 

It it not possible for this medicine to fail to do good ; it has nethsag in n 
winch can ever harm ; it can never sour or spoil, and therefore, can never 
lore its curative properties. Itcleanses the blood, ascites the liver to healthy 
action, tones the *:oinach, and gives good digestion, relieve, the b o v ih a* 
torpor and couviipau.io, alleys inflammation, purifies the akin, equalises the 
circulation of the blood, producing gentle warmth equally all over the body, 
so 1 'he insensible perspiration ; relaxes all etrictursv end ugh Urea, 
all vmuikiiui^ .ml invigorates the entire nervous system, la net 4 

The Medicine yon Fra-emiuentiy me 

But can any of them things be said of 8. P. Townsend's inferior i 
This young man's liquid is not to be 

Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 

because of one GRAND FACT, that tha one is INCAPABLE of DXTX 
RIORATION and 

Never Spoils, 

while tbe other DOES ; It sours, ferments, end blows the bottles c 
it into fragments ; the tour, aeid liquid exploding, and da mag 

rood# ! Most not this horrible compound be poieoooo* to the i 

What! put acid into a system already diseased with acid! What caam* 
Ojiptpsii but aeid I Do we not all know, that when food s tun m oar 
momachs, what miachtefo it produces !— flatulence, heartburn, pa tpnsrsea 
of the heart, liver complaint, diarrfaoa, dysentery, colic, and cemiptne er 
the bleed! What ie Scrofula but an acid humor in the body! What pan* 
duoee all the humors which bring on Eruption# of the Skin, Scald 1 
Salt Rheum, Eryaipelae, White 8wellinge, Fever-Soree, and alt ulcers 
internal and external ! It is nothing under heaven but an acid subs 

which sours, and thus spoils all the flunte of the body, more er laaa. 

— " » m Rheumatism, but a sour aeid flu J, which mainuatos itself bmwsmu 
the Joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and Adcoo 
ti ssu es upon which it acts ! So of nervous diseases, of un pantv Wthe b is o ft. 
•f deranged circulations, and nearly all the ailments wbtd aflici hmm un 


Mow, ie it not horrible to make and sell, and jnfinimly worm to ace tfcm 

Soaring, Fermenting, Aeid “Compound” 

OP 8. P. TOWNSEND ! 

and vet M would thin Have it undermood that Old Dr. Jacob I’eremefti 
OENU1NE ORIGINAL SARSAPARILLA, is an IMITATION ot ■ 
inferior preparation ! ! 

Heaven forbid that wa should deal in an article which would boar tha asm 
distan t resemblance to S. P. Townsend's ankle ! and which afceaM 
dawn upon (ha Old Dr. each a mountain load of complaints and cnmismuea 
Ram Agent* who have sold, and purchasers who have used 8. P. TaarmnamC 

fermenting compoUnd: 

We with it uodemood, because it is tbe ofteefefs troth, that 8. P. Toma 
•end's article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla are baaw 
apart, and infinitely diseimilar ; that they art unlike la ei 
baring not one angle thing la eemroon. 

Aa 8. P. Townsend ia no doctor, and never was, it 

maeeuUst— knows no more of medicine er d les s ee than any os 

Unscientific, anprofesmooal man, what guaranies can the pnhw have Vhetthey 


■malty, te kindle hope in the despairing bosom, to restore health snd Mem 
tsd vigor into the crushed and broken, and to banish infirmity— ft OLD 
DR. JACOfi TOWNSEND has SOOgHT and FOUND tha nsiiigH. 
and means te bring his 

Grand Universal Concentrated Remedy, 

within the reach, and te the knowledge ef all who need it, that tbeyau? 
learn and know, by Joyfhl experience, fte 

Transcendent Power to Heal I 

and thus b> hare the usmachasabie mtfohutieoof having raked thseewli 
animiOknafimre Ihkbed of dkknem and detpondenCy toloM, homMt.MS« 
mjtmol rig* — d ■aeflul nereis ihemseivee, thssrlhnrfui mmk flremnSn. 


Prtnqiftl sffMs lOt Naam«-mn«t, N. Y 
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